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Pbicz Threepence 


Education 


DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


T HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of the above 
SCHOOLof the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
is about to become vacant. The Head Master must 
be a Graduate of one of the British Universities.— 
Applications, with six copies of recent Testimonials 
and the names of three Referees, should be for¬ 
warded to the Chapter Clerk. The College, 
Durham (from whom all necessary information 
may be obtained), on or before July to. 

June 22, 1907. 


Apt 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — Shepherd’s 
Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 
Early Masters of the British School is now open. 
—Shepherd’s Gallery, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s. 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffey, 3 The 

Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 

% 


S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—Coloma," West Croydon. 


T HE PARTHENON MARBLES and 
portions of the Parthenon Frieze in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in platinotype by 
F. Hollybr, to be seen daily 10 to 6, at 9 Pem¬ 
broke Square, Kensington. 


Sale by Auction 


PALL MALL. — The collection of about 4000 
Antique Rings, the Property of his Serene High¬ 
ness Prince Hugo Erba Odelscalchl, of Buda¬ 
pest. 


M essrs, foster respectfully announce 
for SALE, by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 
54 Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, July 10, and 
following day, at one o’clock precisely each day, 
This extensive and interesting COLLECTION, 
which includes a number collected by Pope Bene- 
dikt Odelscalchi (Innocent the Xlth.), who died in 
1688. The collection comprises prehistoric Greek, 
Roman, Oriental, Byzantine, and Egyptian rings, 
rings with carved cameos, intaglios, and scarabees, 
with precious stones and coins, with historic and 
religious seals, with Turkish, Arabic, and Hebrew 
inscriptions, also betrothal, souvenir, and em¬ 
blematic rings, and some referring to religious 
ceremonies and incantations. 

May be viewed two days prior to the auction, 
when catalogues may be had of Messrs. Foster. 
54 Pall Mall. 


E DITOR OF TRADE PAPER (and Con¬ 
tributor to leading Magazines) can take one 
pupil; must be well educated and of good social 
handing. Premium required. Thorough training 
will be given in all branches of journalism. 
Address, Box 544, c/o Academy, 95 Fetter Lane, 
E.C. 


Books for Sale. 


B argains for bookbuyers. 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent, below the original prices. Largest 
and best stock of Secondhand and New Remainder 
Books in the World. Write for our July catalogue. 
W. H. SMtTH & Son, Library Department, 186 
Strand, London, W.C. 


E ncyclopedia britannica, Tima 

Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 
General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £g 9s. 
— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


C ATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, Murray s 
Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vois., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£5 gs., for 50s. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 

Manager of ‘ ‘The Academy,' ' 
£ 

95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


E ncyclopedia britannica and 

SUPPLEMENT, complete, 35 vols., three- 
quarter levant, excellent condition, and bookcase. 
Price .£16 10s.—W., Frogmore, Milton-u-Wych- 
wood, Oxon. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


I N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A- 


Books Wanted 


H OLLAND (H.) Heroologia Anglica, sm. folio [i 6 t 0 ] 

Holme (R.) Academy of Armory, folio, 1701 
Holtzapffel (C.) Turning; 5 vols 

Holy Bible, translated into the American Language by 
^ Elliot, Cambridge, Mass., 1661 or 163^ 

Homer, Iliads, translated by Chapman, folio, 1611 
Homer, Works, translated by Chapman (16x6), folio 
Hondiua, Historia Mundi, folio, 1635 
Honest Fellow, or Reveller’s Book of Songs, 1767 
Honour of the Taylors; History of Sir John Hawkwood, 
sm. 4to. 1687 

Hood (T.) Comic Annual, 1839 

Tylney Hall. 1834, 3 vols. uncut 
whimsicalities, 2 vols, 1844 
Hooker and Greville, leones Filicum. 2 vols, 1829-31 
Hooker (Sir J. D.) Botany of the “ Erebus and Terror," 4 vols, 

1847-55 

Hooper’s Waterloo, 1862 

Hooion (C.) Colin Clink, 3 vols, 1841 

Hope (Sir W.) The Scots Fencing Blaster, 12mo. 1687 

Horace Templeton, 2 vols, 1848, or either vol 

Hortus Sanitatis, Biogunt, 1491 

Hotten’s Lives of the Srints (only in the Antique StyleBind- 
ing), 4to, 1869, or Toovey*s, or Newman’s 
Howell’s State Trials, 12 vols 
Howitt (S.) Oriental Field Sports 
Howitt (W.) Northern Heights, x86q 
How Pippins enjoyed a Day, eta., oblong folia Fores, 1863 
Hoyle on Whist, 1742 

Walter T. Spencer, *7 New Oxford Street, W JO. 


Typewriting 


A UTHORS’ MSS., pd. per xooo word*, Ser- 
x\. mons. Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Claphaim, 


T ypewriting, 7d. per 1000 (with duplicate 
9d.). All MSS. carefully and accurately 
typed. Best work. Numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials.—Miss Langridgb, 6 Hannington Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 


L eeds triennial musical 

FESTIVAL, Oct. 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1907. 


First Seat Serial Ticket . . .£600 

First Seat Serial Ticket (excluding 

Saturday night) . . . . 5 10 o 

First Seat Single (Morning) . . 1 1 o 

„ „ (Evening) . . o 15 o 

Second Seat Serial Ticket (a limited 

number).300 

Second Seat Single (Morning) . . o 10 6 

,, „ (Evening) . . 080 

All Tickets are separate for each Concert, and 
transferable. 

Applications for Preference First Seat Serial 
Tickets must be sent not later than Saturday next, 
July 13. All names sent in up to that date will 
have choice of Seats according to Ballot numbers 


drawn. 

For other Tickets, Seats can be selected in the 
date order of application. All seats are numbered 
and reserved, 

Full detailed particulars in Programmes, which 
can be had free of the Chief Music Sellers and at 
the Festival Office. 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 

Festival Office, Great George Street, Leeds. 
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Mt. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 

Vol. I. From the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSERAND. 
With Frontispiece. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6a. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 

Vol. II. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. II. By J. J. 
JUSSERAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA 

By Professor R. W. FRAZER, LL.S I.C.S. Nf.w Edition. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Library of 
Literary History.) , 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND 

Vol. III. The West Wing. By H. DUBI. A New Volume of Conway 
and Coolidge's Climbers’ Guides. 32mo, cloth, 10s. 


THE TOWN CHILD 

By REGINALD A. BRAY, L.C.C., Author of "The Children of the 
Town,’’ in “The Heart of the Empire.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6s. net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON 

By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 15s.net. Studies of the place 
of London in English Institutions. 


THE SANITARY EVOLUTION 
OF LONDON 

By HENRY JEPHSON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

" Should be read by all who are concerned regarding the health of the 
metropolis. ” —Standard. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT 

By WILFRID S. BLUNT. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“Will be read with absorbing interest.”— Daily Chronicle. 


ARMY REFORM, & other ADDRESSES 

By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S new long Summer Novel, 

ME AND MYN 

Will be Published on July 8. Price»6s. 

T. FISHER UNWIN 


MARK TWAIN 

Read Mark Twain’s latest Satire : 

KING LEOPOLD’S SOLILOQUY; Second 
Impression. Paper cover, is. net; cloth, is. 6d. net. 

Mark Twain contributes an original chapter to 
•Aaron Watson’s important volume on THE 
SAVAGE CLUB. Demy 8vo, 2 is. net. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


ClK Sensation of tbe Dap! 

Memoirs of 
The Comtesse de Soigne 

I78I-I8I4 

With Portrait, one vol., 10 s. net. 

%* The first instalment of Memoirs which have awaited publica¬ 
tion for years, and for the passing away of the many illustrious 
personages who came into contact with this witty, gossip-loving 
writer. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

" From cover to cover the book is packed with wit and observation, 
and as a picture and history of those wonderful years it is of 
enthralling interest.”—D aily Trlbgraph. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“ The Comtesse de Boigne is a good talker, and we cannot have too 
much of her. She is a shrewd, sagacious, witty, unexaggerative 
Frenchwoman, with enough heart to serve our turn and enough 
experience to make her wise.”— Times. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“ She knows almost everybody of interest and importance. Het 
en is lively, and more often than not malicious, and her pages 
_ristle with anecdotes.■’— Daily Mail. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“ Her point of view is always marked by a kind of strong shrewd¬ 
ness, which can pierce below the surface, and by a distinction which 
is at ease with greatness without ever becoming familiar. The 
memoirs of a woman of this kind, who lived through all the upheavals 
of the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, must be of 
supreme interest and value.”— Academy. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

■' The Comtesse shows us all the pageant of the Empire, its catas¬ 
trophic final days, and the overthrow of the Colossus himself. She 
writes out of a very vivid memory, and every page of the narrative is 
quick and warm with human interest.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“A captivating collection of reminiscences that throws many a 
searching sidelight on the personalities and the events of the period. 
The volume is of absorbing interest from beginning to end, and is 
noteworthy both as a personal revelation and as a commentary upon 
the social morals of a bygone generation.”— Tribune. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“Whether she speaks of Louis XVI. and his ill-fated family at 
Versailles, of the princes of Orleans in their modest retreat at Twick¬ 
enham, of Queen Charlotte of Naples in threatened Italy, or of 
Bonaparte looking 'like a mock King' at the Tuileries, she does so 
with a sincerity and artlessness that hold the attention fixed and 
enthralled.”— Manchester Courier. 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“ Will leave most readers thirsting for the promised continnation, 
for the book is uncommonly interesting and pleasant to read.” 

Scotsman, 

Comtesse de Boigne 

“ For their vividness and freshness and the many sidelights they 
throw on history and historic personages, I can recommend these 
Memoirs to any one fond of personal gossip."— Review of Reviews. 

A PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The pageants which have already taken place this year, 
those at Romsey and Oxford, have attracted very large 
numbers of Visitors. At the beginning of the -Season we 
called particular attention to the Romsey Pageant, on 
accotlnt of the object for which it was organised, namely 
the repair of Romsey Abbey. We are glad to hear that 
it is expected that a considerable sum of money has been 
realised. Full accounts of the ceremony have appeared 
in the pages of our contemporaries, and we refer our 
readers, amongst others, to the full and pleasing notices 
in the AAenautn and the Church Times. Our contem¬ 
porize 9 generally comment on an unexpected incident 
which occurred at the opning service in the Abbey, and 
considerably marred the harmony of the proceedings. 
The religious note—indeed, a Monkish note—was the 
special characteristic of the Pageant. This was quite 
proper considering that Romsey Abbey is now the parish 
church of Romsey. It was purchased by the town from 
Henry VIII., after he had dissolved the monastery and 
seized its possessions. The Pageant celebrated the 
founding of the monastery. Many persons, not members 
of the Church of England, were contributing to the success 
of the undertaking, as broad-minded members of other 
communions or none, usually do when the object is semi¬ 
national. Dom Gasquet, the Benedictine Abbot, gave 
advice as to the ecclesiastical furniture, and the Congre- 
gationalist minister at Romsey represented one of the cha¬ 
racters of the Drama, 


Dr. Browne, the Bishop of Bristol, was asked, as an 
historical scholar of some eminence, to preach <0 the large 
and naturally mixed congregation which filled the church. 
No doubt a short discourse was expected such as the 
learned and cultivated dignitaries of the Church know so 
well how to give to a mixed audience, without compro- 
? usl ?. g ~ heir ? wn Principles. The moral would no doubt 
be The Higher Life” "The Humanity,” which the 
builders of the great and exquisite church represented in 
barbarous times. On the contrary, Dr. Browne considered 
it good taste to deliver a bitter attack on the monastic 
system, and an ex parte eulogy of Henry VIII., whom he 
compared not unfavourably with Bede. He bitterly 
attacked the unmarried clergy within his own communion, 
and in particular brotherhoods which have been more re¬ 
cently formed. So greatly beloved and so widely respected 
a prelate as Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, is a celibate. Dr. 
Gore, Bishop of Birmingham, is a celibate, and has been 


closely connected with more than one brotherhood; Dr, 
Liddon was a celibate, and Dr. Pusey approved of celi- 
bacy, though himself 'married. The town of Romsey 
recognises and celebrates with effusion its inheritance from 
a celibate institution. 


Dr. Browne was actually preaching as a visitor on its 
behalf, yet he considered the moment opportune for 
an attack on a system actually within one of its noblest 
monuments. Moreover, this singular prelate is reported 
as having said that it was a good thing that Tintem and 
Fountain Abbeys were in ruins, as it would cost so 
much money to keep them in repair. This, let 
us note, when funds were being sought for the repairs 
of Romsey, of which he was the guest. It is a very 
good thing that there is a dean at Bristol responsible for 
the maintenance of the beautiful Chapter House, with 
authority to keep off the hands of Dr. Browne. For the 
iconoclasm of the Reformation, of the Puritan tyranny, 
there are some excuses—political and religious passion and 
ignorance. For Dr. Browne’s eccentricities there are none. 
He is not understood to be an extreme Protestant. We 
do not learn that he is any more popular in his own 
diocese among Evangelicals and Nonconformists than he 
is among his moderately high-church clergy. We are not 
surprised; his conduct at Romsey indicates a mere callous 
disregard for the feelings of others for which he cannot 
plead the excuse of ignorance. Fortunately his lucubra¬ 
tions will do harm to no one but himself, for he carries no 
weight; in fact, as one of our contemporaries remarks, 
they afforded grounds of much conversation and ridicule 
at the bishop's expense during the time which elapsed 
after the service before the pageant commenced. 


A great feature of tho Oxford Pageant is the admirable 
choice of the ground, a peninsula between the branches 
of the Cherwell. The ancient bridge which has been 
erected in the midst of the^arena (in both senses) largely 
contributes to the effect of the scenes. It forms a 
charming point on which the eye rests in the background 
of the stage proper. Behind it stretch pleasant fields and 
trees bounded by an admirable imitation of Oxford Castle. 
The latter forms a screen for the performers when not 
upon the stage. Through the fields wind a succession of 
brilliant processions whose coming can be seen from a 
long distance. This recalls the beautiful backgrounds of 
the primitive painters, of the Flemings particularly. 
It is appropriate because the few early decorative panels 
preserved in England show more Flemish than Italian 
influence. The depth of the stage so to speak produced 
an admirable effect, but the width was too great. In 
many of the scenes the eye could not take in the whole 
picture at one glance. The very large number of per¬ 
formers on the scene at one time did not produce the 
crowded effect which was intended. Fewer figures would 
have given a better effect in a more contracted space. 
Mr. Lascelles, the Master of the Pageant, is understood to 
be a novice in this kind of performance; whether he is 
or not,* he deserves the highest praise. 


A very large number of the minor performers also 
deserve great commendation, for the spirit which they 
acted and looked their parts. As might have been 
expected, in the home of the Oxford movement, the eccle¬ 
siastical ceremonies were especially well acted by men 
and boys accustomed to take part in them, though we 
recognised clerical performers who had certainly never 
worn an ecclesiastical vestment—in the controversial 
sense—before, and never will do so In real life. On the 
whole, th'e scenes without words were the best. The recita¬ 
tions protracted the scenes without enhancing their in¬ 
terest. The reciters made themselves for the most part 
clearly audible, to a degree which surprised us, It was 
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remarkable that the most effective reciters were those 
without histrionic training; the Clergy again naturally 
were particularly successful. The compositions were of 
a high order, having been the work of such well-known 
writers as Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Lawrence Housman, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Pro¬ 
fessor Oman. Though Mr. Oman is not a poet, and his 
taste in representing Friar Bacon as a mere buffoon has 
been criticised, his contribution was admirably suited to 
the scene, and well represented that illustrious Friar in 
his popular legendary character. The fact that he is 
perhaps the only man of learning, so famed as to become 
legendary in England, is of itself a great tribute to his 
memory. 


The tyranny of trade becomes every year more unbear¬ 
able to lovers of humanity and perfection; while the 
master preoccupation of those who pretend to govern is 
to flatter and favour commerce. After a dozen years of 
patient and sedulous success in perfecting printing as a 
fine art, the Eragny Press is in danger of being starved 
into silence. Unique and never-approached colour¬ 
printing has ornamented its books, which have maintained 
the highest known standards in all other respects. That 
this effort should be forced to enter the lethal-chamber 
prepared for all noble productions by those who worship 
brute competition, would be reckoned, a national loss were 
there a national mind capable of estimating it. At last an 
effort is being made by the fittest, to survive under con¬ 
ditions that foster the unfit. E. and L. Pissarro ask for 
subscribers to a volume which can only be produced if 
they obtain some thirty or forty additional names to the 
half-hundred who have already declared their willingness 
to subscribe. “ Songs by Herrick, Lovelace and others, 
with original settings by Henry Lawes ” will be uniform 
with their exquisite “ Songs of Ben Jonson.” Mr. Barclay 
Squire of the British Museum has again kindly offered to 
prepare the music copy. Only one hundred and sixty paper 
and ten vellum copies will be printed at the price of two 
pounds and seven guineas respectively. We feel sure 
that among readers of the Academy it is lack of informa¬ 
tion or lack of funds that has produced the apparent lack 
of interest in so far as that enlightened body can be 
charged with it, and we therefore make bold to call their 
attention to a stupid injustice which is being perpetrated 
by that nobody, our corporate-self. 


The foolish decision to put a stop to the exhibition of 
"living statuary” which has been come to by the London 
County Council is very much to be deplored. While it 
may be admitted that they had not much connection with 
real art, these exhibitions were, without doubt, not 
only perfectly harmless and pleasing but distinctly above 
the level of the usual music hall “ turn." Of the sixty 
odd busybodies who signed the protest against it which 
has resulted in the present unwarrantable action of the 
L.C.C. only nine had seen the “ living statues." The 
remainder refused to go and look at what they condemned. 
That the L.C.C. should act at the bidding of a party of 
totally irresponsible persons, who not only had no preten¬ 
sions to represent any reputable portion of the community, 
but who were also from the nature of the case obviously 
and admittedly incapable of passing judgment on the 
“ living statuary,” is a thing which would be incredible in 
any other country except, ot course, America. How long 
will the vast majority of Englishmen continue to submit 
to the vexatious tyranny of any miscellaneous gang of 
bigoted and ignorant puritans who choose to make a noise 
in the press which so foolishly grants them that publicity 
without which they would be harmless ? 


The Saturday Review, in treating of this subject last 
Saturday, gives voice to some rather fatuous opinions. It 
commends the L.C.C. for its action on the ground that, 


while admitting that " the human body is in itself noble 
and ennobling to view," 11 the civilised multitude is not 
able to receive that saying.” This is simply to ignore the 
real point at issue. No civilised person disputes that the 
human body is noble and ennobling to view ; people who 
dispute it are not civilised. But that has practically no 
bearing on the present case. The real point is, should the 
amusements of the community—amusements which, as in 
the present case, the vast majority of people who are not 
cranks admit to be perfectly harmless—be liable to be 
interfered with and put a stop to, at a moment’s notice, 
at the bidding of nasty-minded puritans. If the Saturday 
Review thinks that they should, it had better say so and 
have done with it. But if on the contrary it does not think 
so, then its present attitude is absolutely unworthy of the 
traditions which, however faintly and feebly, it is still 
supposed to be carrying on. 


Friday was the private view at the Alpine Club when 
an exhibition of paintings and drawings by the Hon. 
Neville Lytton and Mr. Roger Fry, with which our critic 
will deal next week. Some of the most interesting 
picture exhibitions occur now at the end of the season. 
Mr. Lytton’s pictures predominate both in number and 
importance because Mr. Roger Fry’s duties as Keeper at 
the Central Museum, New York, have prevented him from 
showing anything but the labour of several years and his 
share in the exhibition is chiefly retrospective. Mr. Fry’s 
nefarious calling is to rob Europe and England of their 
ancient masterpieces. The brilliant work he has accom¬ 
plished for New York will if he is allowed to continue it, 
make the Museum there a rival to Berlin for enterprise, 
organisation and selection. 


The Burlington Magazine this month publishes ’an ex¬ 
cellent letter of protest from Professor Sidney Colvin and 
Mr. Claude Phillips on the tone and temper of German 
art critics. We are the last to deprecate invective, but 
to allow personal prejudice to enter into a discussion on 
the ascription of an old master is deplorable. The bitter¬ 
ness about Botticellis some of which do not even exist 
is said to make Florence socially impossible, and it will 
be a thousand pities if a study (which as we are reminded 
by our two distinguished experts has not yet become an 
exact science) was exacerbated by extrinsic considerations 
such as we associate with theology and its protagonists. 


In the Imrie sale at Christie’s last week the drop in 
Rossetti’s pictures excited general comment. But only 
the Veronica Veronese was of first-rate 'quality, and this 
having been in the market so recently (in the Vaile sale), 
it was remarkable that it reached so high a figure. The 
small version of Dante at the Bier of Beatrice, was a 
wretched picture and must be regarded as expensive at 
two thousand four hundred pounds. In spite of the agree¬ 
ment between Mr. Graham (the original owner) and the 
artist that no assistants were to be called in, the hand 
of Knewstub, Dunn or some other ghost is perfectly 
evident. At all events Rossetti was such a great artist 
and sometimes such a great painter that it is wronging 
his memory not to discriminate between his good and his 
bad work. 


The only objection which could be made to Mr. Ross’s 
letter to last Saturday’s Times on the subject of the com- 

{ >lete edition of Oscar Wilde’s work, which Mr. Richard 
e GalUenne is about to bring out in America, is that it is 
scarcely strong enough and does not perhaps make clear 
to the ordinary man who has no acquaintance with the 
facts the outrageous nature of Mr. le Gallienne’s inten¬ 
tions. Put in plain English it amounts to this: Mr. le 
Gallienne (whom the American papers describe as an » old 
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Oxford chum ” of Wilde’s, ignoring the fact that Wilde 
was twenty years older than Mr. le Gallienne, and that the 
latter never was at Oxford or any other university) pro¬ 
poses to edit and contribute a preface to a pirated 
edition of Wilde’s works, which will include two stories 
which he well knows were not written by Wilde. By so 
doing he will be causing a grave injury to the literary 
reputation of the man whose friend he claims to have 
been, and he will also be robbing that man's children as 
surely and as literally as if he had broken into their 
dwelling and stolen their plate. According to “Who’s 
Who,” Mr. le Gallienne, when he ceased to be a bank- 
clerk in Liverpool, “ abandoned business for literature.” 
He has now, apparently, decided to abandon literature 
for business of the most disreputable and dishonest kind. 


FROM THE PROLOGUE TO “ THE 
CITY OF THE SOUL ” 

There the soul’s tears dissolve in crystal showers. 
There are delights and many golden glooms, 

And shapes of rapturous sorrows in whose wombs 
Are unborn joys that wait upon the hours; 

And many a silent alcove that embowers 
The patient workers in the silent rooms, 

The sweet pale thoughts weaving on lonely looms, 
Weaving the webs of fancy into flowers. 

O pale thoughts weaving painted tapestries, 

Clear fountains bubbling yet beneath the earth, 
Flowers yet unseen, and tender mouths still dumb, 
Unsighed desires and voiceless ecstasies, 

This is the moment of your larger birth, 

Blossom and sing and sigh your Prince has come. 

A. D. 


JUNE RAIN 

White is the red; the green is grey. 

The tears of June, lamenting May, 

Heavily on her children weigh. 

The rain it raineth every day. 

On Friday one bold rose took heart, 

And pushed her sheaths of green apart; 

The hailstones slew her on her spray. 

The rain it raineth every day. 

A daring lily lifted up 

Her golden torch, her crystal cup. 

She’s beaten down and stained with clay. 

The rain it raineth every day. 

Into her sheltering leafage cowers 
Poor Elder-Mother with her flowers, 

And wishes June six months away. 

The rain it raineth every day. 

Nora Chesson. 


LITERATURE 

THE MAN IN THE STREET 

Sound Words, their Form and Spirit. Addresses on the 

English Prayer Book. By George Edward Jelf, D.D. 

(S.P.C.K., 3 s. 6d.) 

A Plain Man’s Faith. (Constable, 5s. net.) 

There are, no doubt, a great many Anglicans — and 
“ good ” Anglicans too—who are profoundly ignorant of 
the content of the Book of Common Prayer. It is an 
extraordinary thing, but one grows more and more con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the old adage; and if familiarity 
does not always bring contempt, it certainly breeds 
ignorance. Ruskin has noted that the people who live 
amongst mountains never think of them—never see them 
in any real or efficient sense, and relations who live 
together for a score of years are usually in utter darkness 
as to each other’s true characters. So, broadly speaking, 
it may be said that Anglicans know nothing about the 
Prayer Book, nothing about its history, nothing about its 
dogma, nothing about its discipline. They are familiar 
with thS sound of many phrases contained in the more 
usual services, and that is about the extent of their 
‘•knowledge.” What does the average Anglican mean 
when he professes a belief in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ? He could not tell you to save his life. He is 
not aware that if he hesitate to use the title “ Our Lady ” 
he is disloyal to the Prayer Book; he is not aware that 
if he eat flesh-meat on the thirty-first of October he is 
disloyal to the Prayer Book; he is not aware that in 
opposing the authority of tradition he is disloyal to the 
Prayer Book: he is not aware that if he censure the 
Sacrament of Penance (“ Confession ” he calls it, prob¬ 
ably), he is utterly and contemptuously disloyal to the 
Prayer Book: in a word he knows nothing whatever 
about a book for which he sometimes professes a rather 
unctuous admiration. Now this is, of course, a most 
deplorable state of things; and if our authorities were 
not much too busy they would doubtless take some steps 
to remove a crying evil from our midst. But the duties 
of Anglican dignitaries are heavy; the music-halls have 
to be looked after and condemned unseen (a psychological 
process which is probably more tiring than crystal- 
gazing) ; clergy who are found guilty of symbolising with 
the saints of the fourth century have to be rebuked; 
feeble socialistic experiments have to be tentatively 
blessed; and the poor must have Manichseism and water 
preached to them. With these duties and many others 
pressing on their shoulders, it is not astonishing that the 
bishops have not had time to trouble about the utter 
ignorance of Anglicanism from which most Anglicans 
suffer. It is with pleasure therefore that we welcome 
this book by Dr. Jelf, who prefers to treat the Prayer 
Book from a homiletic standpoint. He “moralises” 
the various services, and he moralises on the whole well. 
The “ man in the street ” should get the book; it will be 
sure to come in handy. He will want to talk more non¬ 
sense about the “ Ecclesia Anglicana ” before long, and 
if he read “ Sound Words ” he will probably have some 
faint notion of the subject concerning which he is talking 
nonsense. He will not, of course, talk sense ; but he 
will be somewhat in the position of the boobies who 
abused Burne-Jones’s pictures after seeing them. His 
present position is that of the great multitude who abused 
the pictures in question before seeing them. 

Dr. Jelf’s study is, on the whole, a good book in a 
rather stupid way. Its doctrine is Catholic, though the 
expression is timid; and, as has been said, nobody can 
read the book without getting a very good general view 
of the ethos of the English Church. But the moralising 
view is such a dangerous one: there are so many pitfalls 
of obvious pietism and truism in the path of the moralist. 
It needs something like genius to make ethics interesting, 
alive, splendid; and if ethics are not alive they are naught, 
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and worse than naught. If you want to make men 
“good,” you must show them that the Adventure of 
Goodness is more wonderful than anything that is written 
in the books of Amadis of Gaul and Tirante the White. 

If you do not do this you have done worse than nothing, 
because you have led your audience to believe that 
Goodness is the companion and ally of Cold Mutton, 
Miss Yonge, “O rest in the Lord” (Mendelssohn), 
and conventional respectability—which is also called the 
Abomination of Desolation. This is a hard task, this 
work of showing that the Supreme Goodness is also the 
Supreme Beauty and the Everlasting Mystery; but it is 
worth doing. The “man in the street” would not under¬ 
stand ? Of course he would not, since it is the office and 
function of the “ man in the street" to be pompously, 
unutterably, and consummately ignorant of everything 
that 'is worth .knowing, in all the regions of the spirit. 
He jeered at Laud, he jeered at Keats, he jeered at 
Rossetti, he jeered at the “ Puseyites ” : cujus blattera- 
tionis non est finis. But, seeing that the counsels of the 
“ man in the street ” were not asked by the constructors 
of the battleship King Edward VII. or by the engineers of 
the Tube” railways, it seems slightly ridkqjous to 
regard his opinions as of any value whatever in the 
infinitely more abstruse and difficult questions of Art 
and Theology. One would like to hear this egregious 
person telling, say, the captain of an Atlantic liner that 
the methods of the man-at-the-wheel do not commend 
themselves to him as “a practical man.” Yet we suffer 
this solemn ass to criticise the high mysteries of Religion 
and Art; we even make the assorted muddle that he calls 
his mind a kind of touchstone and criterion. One wishes 
there could be an end of this folly; that the 11 man ” 
could be confined to the street which is his habitat, there 
to read the fourth Star for ever and ever, there to listen 
to the unceasing Antiphon— Alt the Winners and S-P. 

Dr. Jelf, then, has erred in writing too much for the 
benefit of the “plain man” (another alias!), for the 
understanding of “sober Christians,” forgetful of the 
fact that when the Red Flame descended on the Day of 
Pentecost, its recipients seemed to “the man in the 
street ” to be a pack of drunkards. We want to have 
done once and for all with the “ sober Christian ” (who is 
a variety of our “ plain man ”) ; we want to have no more 
of him or of his excessively foolish and impertinent 
opinions on any subject whatsoever. His views as to the 
Hierurgy of the Mass are as unimportant as his senti¬ 
ments on sonnets; his judgments on Art and his judg¬ 
ments on the askesis are alike things of Chaos and 
Ancient Night. If he desire to enter into the temple of 
any mystery, let him first purge, let him come in humility, 
in submission, with due acknowledgment of his unutter¬ 
able ignorance. This is the attitude of every apprentice ; 
even a young fellow who finds his way for the first time 
into an engineers’ shop has to confess that he knows 
nothing of engineering and that he comes to be instructed. 
Let us hear no more such sentences as: “ Well, I think 
The Doctor is a beautiful picture " or “ I think the use of 
incense is quite unscriptural"—there is no time to listen 
to such babble as this, there is no time to write books 
suited to the comprehension of fools. 

The second book on our list does not altogether fulfil 
the bad promise of its title. The anonymous author of 
“ A Plain Man’s Faith ” discusses many spiritual topics 
with intelligence and sometimes with subtlety; his book 
is well worth reading, not so much for what it concludes 
as for what it suggests. One would urge on the author 
that if his book go into another edition he should have 
done with this “plain” nonsense; how would he like to 
read “ The Binomial Theorem. By a Simple Mathema¬ 
tician” or “An Amateur’s Theory of Acting " ? Since 
the Universe and the place of man in it, his origin and 
his eternal destiny are by no means “ plain ” questions, 
but rather great and tremendous mysteries, soluble only 
to a very limited extent by the highest saints and the 
rarest genius; why this foolish pretence of simplicity 


where there is no simplicity, of plainness where all is 
deeply obscure ? 

Among the many interesting points raised by the 
author there are some really astounding statements. 
For example he says that a study of our Lord’s own 
language establishes the principle that: 

He used the poetic hint rather than the concrete creed, that He 
aimed at the spiritual lesson written in act and life, not the verbal 
entanglement which leads to form and ceremony. 

An author who claims to have known the Christ, who, 
at all events, lived at a period much nearer to the days 01 
the Christ than the “ Plain Man,” writes as follows: 

Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. 

Again, the same author quotes the Christ as saying: 

Verily, verily, I say nnto yon, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; 
and 1 will raise him up at the last day. 

Other writers, also contemporary with the Christ, give us 
further details as to the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist: there is no reason to suppose that the early 
Christian Church was ever anything but a highly 
ceremonial and sacramental society; there is every proof 
that the Christ Himself expressly founded the two chief 
mysteries, one of which initiates into Christianity, the 
other, in the words of Coleridge, being itself Christianity. 
It would be difficult to find in the printed word a more 
direct contradiction of the facts of the case than the 
passage cited above from the “ Plain Man,” since one is 
not aware that any treatise has been written to show that 
two and two really make five. This is not a question of 
whether the Christian Religion be good or bad, wise or 
unwise: it is a straightforward issue as to the words used 
by the Christ, the teaching and practice of His Apostles, 
and the custom and doctrine of the whole Christian 
Church from the earliest ages. A Freemason might con¬ 
ceivably denounce the Masonic Rituals as humbug; he 
could not unless he were a very “plain” man indeed 
declare that they were extraneous matter foisted into a 
purely moral and philanthropic society. The confused 
and deplorable state of mind which calls itself Modem 
Thought really believes that Christianity in its essence is 
a body of teaching to promote general good nature, with 
a rather vague belief in Thingumbob somewhere or other 
making more or less for What-d’ye-call-it. This would 
be rather a nice society in its way ; it is alluded to by the 
author of “A Plain Man’s Faith” as “this new and 
simple church." One imagines, somehow, that the 
members would meet at intervals to consume wholemeal 
bread and lentil cutlets. 

The fact is that an immeasurable and quite unfounded 
conceit lies at the back of all this nonsense. It is not so 
much a personal conceit as a secular; a belief that all 
the privileges and dotations which other ages have 
attributed to a General Council have somehow descended 
on that abstract entity, the twentieth century. By being 
born, it seems, at this particular period of the world’s 
history, a man receives grace and wisdom ex opere operato: 
he is infallible simply because he did not live live hundred 
years or nineteen hundred years ago. It is a highly 
monstrous but amusing proposition; it would have 
worked rather well into the scheme of “ Alice in Wonder¬ 
land,” if there had been a Jackass amongst those loqua¬ 
cious animals; but it is, frankly, out of place in serious 
argument. The notion that the twentieth century is a 
Supreme Court of Appeal on all the mysteries is itself a 
sign that the twentieth century is in a very bad way; it 
is indeed a symptom of grave mental disorder. When 
some miserable beggar, blind, ragged, filthy and diseased, 
deplorable and piteous in every way, calls on the 
magistrate with the information that he is the Emperor 
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ol China and the Pope of Rome, and has just sold up 
Rockefeller and the Rothschilds, one knows that the poor 
mad old wretch, full of vice and sickness and misery, will 
be lodged as soon as possible in the county asylum. 


MATTHEW AND HIS “JINNY” 

Matthew Prior. Dialogues of the Dead and other Works in 
Prose and Verse. The Text edited by A R. Waller. 
(Cambridge University Press, 4 s. 6d. net.) 

A new volume of the Cambridge English Classics is 
always welcome. Edited with learning, scrupulous care 
and sound scholarship, these texts are issued in delightful 
red-bound volumes that inspire confidence and affection 
at first sight. They are among the books that every wise 
man Will buy or steal, but no wise man will lend. 

The volume before us (the second of Prior’s works 
issued in this series) is of exceptional value because in it 
are printed for the first time some things by Prior 
which have hitherto remained in manuscript. Mr. Waller 
has enjoyed the privilege of searching the Marquess of 
Bath's Prior papers at Longleat, and has found among 
them not only much that is of interest to students of 
Prior, showing the poet at work, shaping and polishing 
his poetical gems, but one or two things that the general 
reader will be delighted to recover. 

The inost important trouvaille is perhaps the four prose 
“Dialogues of the Dead ” which were praised by Pope, but 
had not been seen since the eighteenth century. In the 
first, Clenard, the Grammarian, pricks the bubble of the 
vanity of Charles V. “Egad,” says he,” “I am very 
Serious while I tell you I think my self as Great, as Wise, 
arid certainly as happy a Man, as your self"; and he 
proceeds to prove it. In the last, Cromwell’s mad porter 
does the same office in the Republic of the nether world 
for the Lord Protector. In the third, Sir Thomas More 
and the Vicar of Bray present to each other their very 
different points of view; and here Prior, under whose 
frivolity and gaiety lay a deep well of Seriousness, shows 
himself master of a very grave and dignified prose. It is, 
however, the second dialogue, that between John Locke 
and Montaigne, which is the most characteristic and the 
most amusing. No point in the vast difference between 
the two authors, each of whom wrote about himself, is 
missed. The criticism of each from the other’s lips is 
extraordinarily shrewd. 

"One may read your book over,’’ says Montaigne to Locke, "as 
the Irishman eat Whipt-cream, and when they asked him what he had 
been doing, he said, he had been tasting a great Nothing. All the 
while You wrote you were only thinking that You thought; You, and 
your Understanding are the Personae Dramatis, and the whole Amounts 
to no more than a Dialogue between John and Lock. 

As I walk'd by my Self 
I talked to my Self, 

And my self said unto Me. 

You seem in my poor apprehension, to go to and fro upon a Philo¬ 
sophical Swing, like a Child upon a wooden-horse, always in motion 
but without any Progress.” 

Montaigne does most of the talking; but Locke has his 
chance now and then, and takes it: 

“I cannot but think,” he says, "it must have been a Pleasant 
Scene enough to see you come Strutting thro by the great Hall of 
your own Chateau in the Perigord, while one of your Servants or 
Tenants Sons were reading your Works with an Audible voice to the 
Country [Montaigne has said that “ the Vulgar are the only 
Scholars”], who came in to hear the Wisdom of the Seigneur de 
Montaigne, Bayliff of Bourdeaux : How truly they Spelt and pronounced 
the Names Demetrius Poliocetes, Publius Sulpitius Galba, and 
Albuquerque Viceroy of Emanuel King of Portugal; All brought 
together as if they had lived at the same time, and were as well 
acquainted as the three Kings of Cologn ; How often the reader 9 top’d 
and Admired, while you were pleased to expound to them your Quota¬ 
tions of Greek and Latin Sentences, Shreds of ancient Orations, and 
Pieces of broken Verses . . . Confess Seigneur, that it must have 
been very Theatrical, your dear Self all the while the Hero of the 
Play.” 
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One cannot help thinking how Brunetidre wonld have 
enjoyed that passage. 

Montaigne is not silenced. He retorts on Locke with a 
description of what would happen if Locke's footman, 
after dipping into his masters book, was told: “You 
may go down and Sup, shut the Door.” The description 
works up into a fierce quarrel in the kitchen, while the 
philosopher “ knocks his heart out for his boyled Chicken, 
and his roasted Apples.” The passage is too long, and a 
thought too plain-spoken, to be quoted; but the vigour 
and wit of it alone are worth the price asked for the whole 
book. To read these dialogues is to realise the injustice 
of putting Prior down as a mere trifler. The unfinished 
poem on Predestination, which is another of the Longleat 
finds, shows him no match in ratiocinative poetry for the 
great Dryden whom he impudently and viciously assailed; 
but even the critics of the sixties, who found nothing but 
indecency in the “ Tales ” and were blind to the tendefness 
underlying much of the exquisite simplicity of the 
despised “familiar style,” would be compelled by these 
dialogues to admit that “ Matt ” was a deeper and more 
serious philosopher than Horace, a shrewd critic arid a 
master of prose. 

The lighter side of him all know in these more tolerant 
days; but we know it better since Mr. Waller found the 
poem he calls “ Jinny the Just.” New friends are often 
the best loved, and the time may come when this poem 
appears a little less brilliant than now; but we doubt it. 
At present it seems, with its ease, its wit, its affectionate 
ridicule, and the evidence it bears of the author’s kindly, 
shrewd, wise nature, to be as characteristic a piece of 
Prior at his best as could be chosen. It celebrates the 
virtues of his mistress. Released 

From some real Cart but more fancy’d vexation 
From a life party Colour’d half reason half passion 
Here lies after all the best Wench in the Nation 

From the Rhine to the Po, from the Thames to the Rhone 
Joanna or Janneton, Jinny or Joan 
I was all one to her by what name She was known 

Far the Idiom of words very little She heeded 
Provided the Matter She drove at succeeded 
She took and gave Languages just as She needed 

. • . . i 

With a just trim of Virtue her Soul was endu’d 

Not affectedly Pious nor secretly lewd 

She cut even between the Cocquet and the Prude. 

Her Will with her duty so equally stood 
She seldom oppos’d She was commonly good 
And did pritty well, doing just what she wou’d. 

Declining all Pow’r she found means to perswade 
Was then most regarded when most she Obey’d 
The Mistress in truth when she seem'd but the Maid 


Her thought still confin'd to its own little Sphere 
She minded not who did Excell or did Err 
But just as the matter related to her 


Some parts of the Bible by heart She recited 

And much in historical Chapters delighted 

But in points about Faith She was something short sighted 

So Notions and modes She refer'd to the Schools 
And in matters of Conscience adher’d to Two Rules 
To advise with no Biggots, and jest with no Fools 

And scrupling had little, enough she believ’d 

By Charity ample smal sins She retriev’d 

And when she had New Cloaths She always receiv’d 


Retire from this Sepulchre all the Prophane 
You that love for Debauch or that marry for gain 
Retire least Ye trouble the Manes of J- 

That seems to us worthy of a place beside " My rioble, 
lovely, little Peggy,” or even above it, as it shows the 
Whole man more clearly. It almost compensates for a 
blow which Mr. Wallet’s notes seem to render inevitable— 
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the decision that Prior did notwrite ,! TheFemale Phaeton.’ ’ 
And realising anew the influence that Prior has had on 
our poetry, from Goldsmith to Cowper, and from Cowper 
to Austin Dobson, we are heartily glad that a poet so 
maligned and neglected should receive such reparation as 
this issue of his work. 


LONDON THE MODEL CITY 

The Governance of London. By George Laurence Gomme. 

(Unwin, 15s. net.) 

It would be a natural mistake to suppose a book by the 
Clerk of the London County Council with the title of 
“The Governance of London” to be a treatise on the 
modern municipal government of the metropolis. The 
antique flavour of " governance ” might, it is true, suggest 
history and archaeology and the many curious customs 
which for ages have had their home in London, and are 
indissolubly connected with its present-day government. 
All these fascinating topics are abundant in Mr. Gomme’s 
book, but they are not in any way used to lighten or 
embellish such a hopelessly unliterary subject as the local 
government machinery of contemporary London. We 
must quote the sub-title to remove the ambiguity of the 
title itself. It runs “ Studies on the Place occupied by 
London in English Institutions.” This will be a sufficient 
clue to its real character by those who know Mr, Gomme 
as an archaeologist and folk-lorist. They would not 
expect a dry legal treatise from him; and they will 
understand that he will interpret the history of London, 
which goes back much further than the ages of documents, 
in a different spirit, and by a different method, from that 
of the legal historian. We have London as one of the 
Roman provincial cities contrasted with the British tribes 
that lay outside it: the imperialism of Rome with the 
tribal system in which the conception of the State had 
not come into being. Then come in succession the Saxon 
and the Danish invasions. Again Mr. Gomme studies 
the position of London as a city highly organised on the 
Roman principles still carrying on the Roman municipal 
tradition in the midst of another set of people with a 
similarly undeveloped tribal organisation. 

In his treatment of these two phases of London's 
existence Mr. Gomme is aggressively unorthodox. A 
Romanised Britain is usually imagined whose influence 
penetrated into the native British institutions and lived 
on after Roman and Briton alike bad been displaced or 
swept away. Mr. Gomme’s view is of London and other 
such cities as isolated enclaves in a surrounding British 
tribal organisation; there being real connection with 
the imperial city of Rome herself. So again London is 
generally represented as haying been as completely 
Saxonised or Daneised in government and laws civil and 
criminal as the rest of the country. Mr. Gomme insists 
that London remained essentially Roman; that Saxon 
and Dane settled round her up to her very walls but that 
the influence of their laws and customs on London were 
only indirect and did not change the character of the 
municipal government. The most interesting portion of 
Mr. Gomme’s book deals with the evidence for this 
position. As argument it appears not only plausible but 
cogent; and as a narrative of the events associated with 
places now either part of London or in its neighbourhood, 
and familiar to all Londoners, nothing antiquarian could 
be more readable. There is much ingenuity in the 
demonstration that the family law of the Londoner of 
Saxon and Danish times remained Roman, for instance, 
the division of property at death; whilst the distinctively 
Saxo-Danish elements introduced remained merely customs 
and did not obtain the force of law. Nor have we ever 
before seen the history of the Order of the Coif, the 
Serjeants at Law, the most ancient of professional lawyers, 
used and fairly used, as a demonstration of the continuing 
Roman character of London’s institutions. 

It follows from Mr. Gomme’s view of the communal 


unity of the City from Roman times and through Saxon 
and Danish times, that he is at variance with most of the 
authorities, Stubbs for example, In their rendering of the 
period of the Charters which began with the Norman in¬ 
vasion. We usually understand that it was by the grants 
of Norman and Plantagenet Sovereigns who conferred 
jurisdictions and rights to elect officers and hold courts, 
and other features of municipal administration, that the 
corporate or communal unity of London was built up. 
The State, the new organisation of society as opposed to 
the tribal, was building up corporations and assuming the 
control over them as its creatures. This, according to 
Mr. Gomme, is to reverse the process. The State 
actually found London a de facto corporation, in spite of 
its want of real and other legal accessories important in 
the eye of lawyers. With the Normans, therefore, began 
the struggle of London as the representative of muni¬ 
cipal institutions with inherent onginal powers, against 
the new State organisation and its encroachments. 
London was contending for the idea that 

municipalities, and London above them all, were living organisms 
in the body politic, not compressed forms of government bound with 
restrictions and negatives imposed by the State. 

And the struggle continued until with the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, London parted with its ancient municipal rights, 

letting slip all chances it might have had of improving them with the 
changed times, allowing itself to fall back municipally without an 
ideal, without even a message from its great past to tell the people 
who were building up a new London what the old London had 
accomplished. 

And here we come to the moral of this long history. It 
begins to be apparent why Mr. Gomme attaches so much 
importance to establishing the independent municipal 
unity of London during her best periods. The theories 
of the antiquary and the aspirations of the Clerk to the 
London County Council fit one another like hand and 
glove. London since 

her dishonoured charters were restored by the graceless necessities of 
James XI. has been a degenerate survival from the time when she repre¬ 
sented the principle of municipal integrity more purely than any other 
English city or town. The City of London became simply one of a 
bundle of petty jurisdictions by which Ixmdon was governed up to 
1855 : and the city still remains outside the unity of the municipal 
administration which it is the aim of the London County Council to 
re-establish. 

The County Council is the successor to the traditions of 
London of the best days. We do not know what in¬ 
fluence Mr. Gomme’s theories as to the City of the past 
may have on present-day controversies as to the relation 
of the City to the County Council. Probably not much; 
but the fact that the book is written with this polemical 
object at the back of the author’s mind raises a difficulty. 
Mr. Gomme has prepared a brief and is also the advo¬ 
cate of his own brief; and this does not tend to foster 
the judicial spirit. Those who are interested in the purely 
archaeological side of Mr. Gomme’s subject will have to 
bear this in mind: and they may, perhaps, find it neces¬ 
sary to apply some discretion to Mr. Gomme's zeal. He 
treads rather too confidently amidst obscurities, and is 
tempted to dogmatise on facts which are too doubtful 
for positive interpretation. This is the pitfall of books 
dealing with subjects ,of which experts alone can be 
critics when they are designed for the general reader. 
It must be admitted, however, that the theory is a 
nucleus around which much miscellaneous and interest¬ 
ing information is arranged which would otherwise have 
been incoherent or dull. 


AA4A BHTA 

Schools of Hellas. By Kenneth J. Freeman. (Macmillan# 
4s. net.) 

A melancholy interest attaches to this book, for it is the 
first and last upon whose title-page the name of its gifted 
young author can appear. Kenneth Freeman, boro of a 
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family of scholars, bade fair to carry on the tradition 
worthily. He was but four and twenty when death inter¬ 
rupted the work of which this book was a beginning full 
of promise, and even this was never completed. But we 
cannot but thank Dr. Verrall and Mr. Rendall for their 
decision to publish an essay which, though immature, yet 
conveys a hint of a scholarly and sympathetic mind which 
would have been a most welcome recruit to the ranks of 
archaeological research. 

Much has been written about the education of the 
Greek youth of classical times, and there is not, in this book, 
very much that has not been said before. But the fresh¬ 
ness and sympathy of the writing bewray the author as a 
schoolmaster who was not long ago a schoolboy, and in 
whom the pedagogue had not begun to make headway 
against the human being. 

The book was written as a dissertation for a Trinity 
fellowship. Some of the unfinished chapters, dealing 
with the philosophical aspect of education, have been 
withheld from publication by the editor, who has 
obviously done his work with loving care. It is divided 
into three parts, the Practice of Education, the Theory of 
Education, and a general essay on the whole subject. 

The opening chapter on Spartan and Cretan education 
is full of interest, bringing out with much skill the strong 
Dorian atmosphere of the Cretan cities, and explaining 
away that strange feature of Spartan education, the en¬ 
couragement of theft: 

At one of the English public schools, tooth-mugs used to be a recog¬ 
nised article of plunder. The small fags were xpected to keep their 
particular dormitory supplied with them at the expense of others. 
They were punished by the wronged dormitory if caught in the act of 
removing them ; but ingenuity in such thefts was regarded as praise¬ 
worthy. There was a certain number of these mugs belonging to the 
whole house: they were common property,and could therefore be pur- 
oined without dishonesty. 

This is inside knowledge 1 

Tbe wild country life of the Kpvmol is explained as a 
safety-valve for youthful spirits and is compared (murder 
apart) to “Lads' Brigade” camps in modern England. 
The “hooligans” and the vicious gilded youth of 
Athens were the outcome of unrelieved town education. 

It is interesting to find Spartan institutions characterised 
as democratic, but after all the designation is a true one 
within the narrow limits of the Spartiate class. A good 
contrast is drawn between the democratic tendency of 
Spartan education on the one hand and the aristocratic 
trend of the kindred Cretan system. 

The chapters on Primary Education are full of varied 
interest. Aristophanes, Isokrates, Plato, are called 10 
bear testimony concerning the sturdy education of the 
“ good old times, and to declare that in their day the 
country was going to the dogs,” not without reason. 
Most of the customary quotations of gibes levelled at 
“ miserable ushers” appear once more. Mnemonic devices 
seem to have been as popular in Athens as they are to¬ 
day. Euripides's description of the letters in the word 
6 H2EYS has a strong family likeness to the “ Common are 
to either sex, Artifex and Opifex ” and so on, of our own 
schooldays. The teaching of music, athletics and the 
rest are pictured in lively fashion, and especially vivid is 
the account of the wrestling exercises, reconstructed from 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of the second century. It is 
almost a shock, too, to realise that the punch-ball is no 
modern idea. 

“ Phaiillos’ great jump of fifty-five feet—the world’s 
record ” is another shock, mentioned, as it is, without 
further comment or attempt at explanation. A crux like 
this, which has exercised every scholar who has given it 
his attention, without the achievement of any plausible 
explanation or emendation, would have been better left 
severely alone in a general essay of this kind. 

From the chapters on Secondary Education no little 
amusement is to be drawn. Isokrates, making gentle¬ 
men, and Plato lecturing on “ the Good ” far over the 


heads of a bewildered audience, have about them the 
touch of modernism which appeals. 

The Theory of Education is especially to be noted for 
a clever examination of Plato’s “ bowdlerised ” Homer. 
We can only be very thankful that Plato did not live in 
the days of Pisistratos. 

The essay on the Kuropaideia glitters with fun: 

Kuros . . . appears as a mighty hunter, and at the age of fifteen 
takes a leading part in the battle against the Assyrians; in fact, it is 
his strategy and prowess that decide the day. What more could be 
wanted in a book for boys ? The modern author would give him a 
grizzly bear, a lion, and aV.C.: Xenophon gives him 1 the Persian 
equivalents. 

The spelling of Greek names is at times a little trying 
—but then it generally is. Still, as Mr. Freeman ventured' 
on“Kambuses” and “ Astuages,” he need hardly have 
shied at “ Platon ” and “ Aisopos.” 

The illustrations, which are all drawn from red-figured - 
vases, are excellent, and gain greatly by beiDg printed oh 
paper almost exactly of the same colour as a red viSe. 
As we opened the book with lively interest, so we close it 
with a deep regret that its author can never pursue 
further the work which he began so happily and so well. 


MORE VERSE 

The Heart of the Wind. By Ruth Young. (Elkin Mathews, 
Is.) 

Poems. By George C. Cope. (Elkin Mathews, 4s. 6d.) 

Life’s Cameos. By A. W. Adams. (Elliot Stock, 4s. 6 d. net.) 
Life’s Love Songs. By N. Thorpe Mayne. (Griffiths, 4 s.) 

Joe Skinner. By Arthur Scott Craven. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Chambers of Imagery. By Gordon Bottomley. (Elkin 
Mathews, Is.) 

There are two ways of dealing with minor poets. One is 
to praise them for writing any verse “ in these material¬ 
istic days,” as people are pleased to call this dark and 
fiery age: to deal gently with their little infirmities, and 
to remember that they have taken a lot of trouble and 
have had to pay some twenty pounds or so for the 
privilege of seeing themselves in print. The principle is 
a generous one, and I think one may say that it is the 
one usually followed in the Times literary supplement. 

The ways of the brutal critic are less popular. But are 
they not preferable ? How can real genius hope to raise 
its head if it receives the same sort of platitudinous puff 
that is dealt out to Mr. McNab’s “ Sweetness in the Home,” 
or to Miss Tennyson-Brown’s “Passionate Door.” 

Yet the brutal man may perhaps be brutal in the 
wrong place. There is a third alternative, to tell the 
truth. But if the truth be told of most of these books 
before us, it will be a brutal truth. 

First, there is the “Heart of the Wind” by Miss 
Young. This book is not good: it is bad. Its angel 
tones and tinkling prettiness remind one of “ Hymns for 
Very Little Children.” The technique is fair but undis¬ 
tinguished : the imagery and thought vague and 
unconvincing. Here is a couplet from a poem called 
“ Couplets ”; 

Those who hunger are not fed 
Never with the living bread. 

“The verses show great insight . . . into the . . . 
tragedies suggested by the beauties of Nature.” Or at 
least, the publisher says so. 

“ The Heart of the Wind ” is a short book. Mr. Cope’s 
“ Poems ” is a long book. On p. 225 there is a “ Poem to 
a Thrush ”: 

bright Venus flashes 
Lingering till thy chant thou closest 
As she roam’d ere thou arosest. 

The reader will not fail to be impressed with the marble 
Greek structure and perspicacity of these lines, with their 
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delicate alliteration, and with the fanciful and harmonious 
form of the concluding verb. From another poem: 

Morn with her light South-Eastern break, 

And soft South-Eastern Sun. 

What a subtle suggestion of a sojourn at Sandgate! Can 
we not cry with Mr. Cope, applying the words of Mr, Cope 
to the work of Mr. Cope: 

Unsought, unmemoried, all are, sure, 

And all ineffable; 

The next book: 

Last night I had a dream; I beggar was, 

carols Mr. Adams at the beginning of the two hundred 
and ninth of his two hundred and sixty-two sonnets called 
" Life’s Cameos ! ” Shade of Th6ophile! Strings, neck¬ 
laces, ropes of cameos! Most of them quite well thought 
out and not openly ridiculous: all totally uninspired. 

Here is yet another volume: “Life’s Love Songs.” 
Mr. Mayne informs us of himself: 

I sing of love, pure, and without alloy 
That cometh in the longest life but once. 

He is full of other quaint and original conceits. Thus he 
calls Time “ thou destroyer of all human things.” Every¬ 
body should pay four shillings and read Mr. Mayne: he 
is deeply religious. 

But worst is over. “Joe Skinner” is a very good tale 
in vigorous verse, sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic; 
although it is of very slight literary value, it deserves to 
be bought and read. It is- the story of an ugly little boy 
who throughout his unhappy life has for sole consola¬ 
tion the motto that his comrades kicked into him at 
school: 

’Twas all for his good, and extremely well meant 
And merely designed 
With this object in mind, 

To change his expression to one of content. 

The little boy’s mother dies—a rather easy way of attain¬ 
ing pathos for the poem—he grows up and becomes a 
street-singer, booed at by high and low, and ever try ing 
the old consolation: 

That 'twas somehow or other devised for his good, 

And at the end we have a pleasant picture of the ugly 
youth turned into an ugly gentle old man 

With the face of a satyr, the heart of a child. 

Mr. Scott Craven aims low and hits the mark: Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley is wildly ambitious and fails; yet all 
poet-tasters should buy this little book and form their 
own judgment. It is best to begin by quoting a line or 
two from the “ Hymn of Touch ” : 

Touch, like the searching sympathies 

Dipt Dian thrilled with her shrinking knees set 

To a dark wood well, deeper than woodland, 

Down silver grasses and small ferns pale with youth. . , , 
There are gold grapes whose contact we forget 
Which leave an odorous mouth. 

Almost all the little book is like this—it is direct imita¬ 
tion of Blake, ridiculously obscure, yet fascinating like 
all work into which one can read a meaning. Of no per¬ 
manent value, for the simple reason that Mr. Bottomley 
has no sense at all of music: and it is almost by accident 
that he produces this curious and fine effect: 

thus it must have been 

That Caesar’s trampling triumphing appeared— 

Elephants heaving, fuming flames upreared, 

Stacked waggons, slow unthinking slaves between. 

Reading new poetry is like seeking for buried treasure 
—it is quite exciting, bqt there is a vast amount of earth 
to be sifted. With Mr. Swinburne still alive one hardly 
realises that writers such as Mr. Kipling, Mr. A. E. Hous- 


man, Mr. John Davidson, even Mr. Yeats, are not quite 
of the newest generation. We are suffering now from a 
pause: there is a young generation of poets preparing to 
startle the world, poets at present not old enough to pay 
a publisher; but in a year or two we shall hear of them. 
In the meanwhile we must wait patiently, buy patiently, 
and condemn patiently. 


BY WOOD AND FIELD 

Woodlanders and Field-Folk. By John Watson. (Unwin, 
5s.) 

We cannot easily have too many of those Nature-books 
of which Richard Jefferies was the modern originator. 
He has had many disciples. Like the little girl with the 
curl, when these books are good they are very very good, 
but, unlike that small lady of capricious mood, when 
they are bad they are, at worst, only feeble. “ Wood¬ 
landers and Field-Folk,” in the production of which John 
Watson and Blanche Winder appear, from the front page, 
to have collaborated, although only the former name is 
on the book’s back, aims at covering a good deal of the 
wild life of our country. We may best convey a general 
idea of the scope by naming the sectional headings into 
which the book is divided: Pinewood Studies, Above 
the Pine Zone, The Return of the Birds, The Night Side 
of Nature, A Miniature British Farmer, Autumn and 
Winter Birds, Wild Ducks and Duck Decoying, Some 
Birds of the Waterfalls, Water-poachers, Bird-problems 
and Wood Dwellers: rather arbitrary divisions, but with 
headnames sufficiently explict. There are forty illustra¬ 
tions from photographs—admirable pictures of fauna 
and flora, after the example of the brothers Kearton. 
The “ Nature study ” books of the very very good quality 
have been written with a kind of inspiration, and inspira¬ 
tion is not to be claimed for the book before us, but the 
writing is easy and natural, as a rule, and where word- 
painting is attempted it is often vivid and its elaboration 
is seldom obvious. The observation of Nature which the 
book shows is extensive and sometimes close. One may 
have studied Nature all one’s life and yet learn from it. 
On the other hand there is a good deal of the trite and the 
commonplace, which was perhaps hardly worth the saying. 
If points of detail are to be noticed, it may be said that 
it is a pity the picture of “ Robin’s nest with cuckoo's 
eggs” is so-named, with “eggs” in plural. This is 
obviously a printer’s error, but an unfortunate one. The 
cuckoo is said to place more than one egg now and then 
in the nest t>f the Orphean Warbler, but the present 
writer does not remember that more than one is ever 
placed in a British bird's nest. Two pages later it is 
said “ the cuckoo’s egg is brown.” A study of the set of 
cuckoo’s eggs, available for all to see, in the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum in Cromwell Road, might lead to a modifica¬ 
tion of this too general statement. In the “ night-sounds ” 
chapter there is a sentence “as the darkness deepens 
. . . only thel polyglot wood-thrush is heard.” We are 
arrested a moment to ask ourselves what bird this means. 
Presumably a song-thrush. The very next sentence “ the 
stem of the silver birch has ceased to vibrate to the black¬ 
bird’s whistle,” is surely a little fanciful—not quite a 
convincing description. Why the silver birch especially P 
Has it qualities of superior vibrations ? When our writers 
say of the “ miniature British fauna,” “ there is not a 
member of this diminutive group which may not wisely 
be preserved,” we are again arrested by astonishment. 
Is there wisdom in the preservation of the destructive 
field-mole, or of the long-tailed field-mouse? Nor can 
the present critic confess entire agreement with the views 
on the psychology of the lower animals which are indicated 
in the section on “ Bird-problems,” and the chapter on 
their reasoning powers, in particular, e.g. t “The family of 
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shrikes or batcher-birds are insect-feeders, and, knowing 
their supply is liable to failure, they lay up a store when 
winged life is abundant.” The statement of fact is 
perfectly accurate: the implication of the reasoned 
motive is at least superfluous, and possibly rather typical 
of much of the misleading inference which writers on 
these subjects are a little too apt to draw from their 
observations. 

It is the first, and the ungrateful, office of the critic to 
criticise, and one can criticise in closer detail than one 
records appreciation, but over and above the detailed 
criticism there is a great deal in this book worth appre¬ 
ciating. He must be very dull or very learned who can 
gain nothing from it. 


IMPERIAL GOSSIP 

The Court of the Tuileriet, 1852-1870. By“ Le Petit Homme 
Rouge." (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6 d. net.) 

The author who discreetly wishes to conceal his identity 
could not have chosen a neater pen-name than Le Petit 
Homme, the little fellow who haunts the Tuileries with 
his red presence, more certainly even than Katherine 
Howard haunts Hampton Court. He was a patriotic 
little ghost (is, if ghosts die not): he appeared to Napoleon 
In Egypt and begged him to return to France: they say 
Napoleon saw him at Waterloo. Madame Lenormand 
who prophesied to Josephine Beauharnais that she would 
one day become Empress of France, wrote a sympathetic 
life of the little red man. And now once more he resumes 
his clandestine activity: for he could not surely allow his 
name to be taken, without, like the Julia of Mr. Stead, 
helping to inspire the unknown author in writing a book 
so much after his little red heart. The part he has 
played in the compilation must however remain obscured. 
But when the Tuileries was destroyed in 1871 and he 
moved to the Elysde Palace, time must have hung a little 
heavily upon him, and there can be small room for doubt 
that he spent much time in furthering the author's task 
with spiritual encouragement and occult suggestion. The 
book is written with spirit: but there is nothing to show 
that it is not the spirit of a careful mortal. 

An impish tendency can be seen in the arrangement of 
the chapters. The Imperial Marriage is described with 
gusto, with hardly a hint of the third Napoleon’s 
embarrassments in the choice of the lady; and the 
marriage is most properly followed by the state visit of 
Queen Victoria, just before the birth of the Imperial 
baby, whose layette, or trousseau of entrance into this 
world, was ordered by the Pope—Pius IX., and his 
Cardinals sat in council over the question of the proper 
cost for the layette. Le Petit Bonhomme Rouge must 
have rubbed his little sides over their august deliberations, 
and especially when a certain Monsignore fainted with 
emotion when it was suggested that he should make 
personal inquiries at a famous baby-linen warehouse in 
Rome. What construction would the ribald be swift to 
place upon such an action ? One of the cardinals possessed 
a married sister. . . , The child was born amid general 
rejoicings. The guns began to boom. Twenty-one would 
mean a girl, one hundred and one was the salute of 
welcome for a boy. All Paris wept with delight when the 
twenty-second gun was fired. 

C’est nn J£sus £ tfite blonde 
Qui porte en sa petite main, 

Pour globe bleu, la paix du monde 
Et le bonheur du genre humain, 

wrote Theophile Gautier in the Moniteur. The child's 
hair was black. But no matter; what is poetic licence 
compared with imperial licence? For hardly have we 
fully appreciated the staid significance of Queen Victoria’s 
visit and of the happy event, of which that visit was the 
almost eaa blematical forerunner, hardly have we grappled 
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with the conspiracies at the Tuileries and become familiar 
with the intricate management of an imperial household, 
than we find ourselves embarked upon a chapter with the 
painful heading, “ The Emperor and his Love Affairs.” 
The wicked little red man may chuckle and rub his little 
hands together in glee, but we were distressed. We were 
pained to find it the longest and most interesting chapter 
in the book. Human frailty gives the best matter for 
human gossip. Gossip about one who is respectable, even 
when he is an emperor, swiftly becomes monotonous : you 
need the spice of the unexpected (that illusion dies as 
hard as any), the whisper of frightful possibilities of 
scandal, to lend piquancy to the amiable talk which is 
known as gossip. When the Countess Virginia Verasia 
di Castiglione appears on the imperial scene and the 
empress pays a sudden visit alone to London and Scot¬ 
land, the little red gossip has something to talk about. 
He whispers wickedly about the dragees at one shilling 
and twopence a packet which the emperor used to send 
the Countess and Mile. Marguerite Bellauges. There were 
seventy-two dozen half-packets sent in one year. But 
the little man will not believe that even imperial favour¬ 
ites could have eaten so many sweets, and hints shrewdly 
that the packets were probably sent to the numerous 
children to whom the Emperor and Empress stood spon- 
sor. ■ • • 

And so the gossip proceeds. Sometimes it touches upon 
matters of grave importance, on which the little man’s 
testimony may afterwards, when more is actually known, 
prove valuable, but which being outside the proper sphere 
of gossip, read heavily in such surroundings. But for the 
most part the gossip is interesting and bright, with just 
sufficient flavour of scandal and naughtiness to make the 
whole thing palatable. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Nooks and Corners of Old England. By Allan Fea. (Nash, 

10 s. 6 d. net) 

The intelligent wayfarer who keeps his eyes and ears 
open on country roads away from the beaten track must 
indeed be a futile loon if he cannot garner a sheaf of in¬ 
teresting notes of old houses, villages, and country nooks. 
Mr. Allan Fea is not a futile loon, and he has been so 
busy in his rural peregrinations that, if one may venture 
on a mild and kindly protest, he has somewhat overloaded 
his book with comment and detail which, owing to the 
exigencies of space, must necessarily be somewhat 
scrappy. Nevertheless it is a good book, for it is 
sincere, accurate, and observant. The author covers 
with pencil and camera counties as widely apart as 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Shrop¬ 
shire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire, and he has reproduced 
over fifty excellent photographs of both known and un¬ 
known manor-houses, churches, hamlets, and interiors. 
One can only be grateful to him for his notes on Beck- 
ington Castle, Croscombe Church, with its wonderful 
canopied pulpit, Melplash Court, said to have been a 
residence of Nell Gwyn, Postlip Hall, with its Elizabethan 
gables, and Hautboys Hall, a beautiful old Tudor house, 
a few miles to the south-east of Oxhead. In no sense a 
guide-book proper, this is none the less a sensible, chatty 
record of devious wanderings in the byways of old 
England, and as such may be honestly recommended to 
those who are not in a hurry and who love old England. 

• Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West Indies. By F. G. 

Aflalo. (Werner Laurie, 16 s. net.) 

“ Travel,” says an old writer , 11 should not be merely a 
certayne gadding about, a vaine beholding of sundry 
places.” Mr. Aflalo has certainly justified himself in this 
his latest book by noting a thousand and one little details 
which would assuredly have escaped the ordinary globe- 
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trotter. Primarily he has written a book on sport, but 
incidentally he has jotted down much that is interesting, 
quaint, and novel. His main business is, however, tarpon¬ 
fishing at Useppe, in Florida, and that he had more than 
fair success may be judged from the recorded fact that he 
killed seventeen fish, weighing, in the aggregate, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two pounds (the 
heaviest was one hundred and forty pounds) in eight 
days# 

I am not for a moment comparing a month's tarpon fishing with a 
day’s salmon fishing. I do not, for the matter of that, feel any desire 
to compare it with any other style of fishing in river, lake, or sea. 
Salmon-fishing is an altogether different sport. The salmon must be 
treated with diplomacy else it breaks the angler’s cast. It may there¬ 
fore take hoars to land a large salmon, and an historic instance is on 
record in which a well-known fisherman played a salmon all night 
long, only to lose it in the end. . . . The diplomacy used towards the 
tarpon is rather what some folks call the "new” diplomacy; that is 
to say less delicacy and more elbow-work, otherwise less give and 
more take. I have seen a tarpon exceeding a hundred and fifty 
pounds on the beach within five and twenty minutes of striking, and 
have myself landed two of, one hundred and eight pounds apiece 
within the hour. The result is due to the tackle employed. 

Mr. Aflalo’s account of the natural history of the tarpon, 
in so far as it is known, is very thorough and fascinating, 
and were any further inducement required to persuade 
fishermen to go west for tarpon it would be found in the 
pages of this interesting book. On his way home the 
author touches at Cuba, J amaica, and always finds some¬ 
thing new to note. There are many excellent photographs 
and a useful index. 

Te Tohunga. The Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 

Maoris. Orally collected and pictured by W. Dittmer. 

(Routledge, 25s. net) 

Hupene, the old Tohunga (and a Tohunga is a priest, 
a possessor of supernatural powers), sits, wrapped in an 
embroidered cloak, by the side of his ancestor and god. 
Tiki. Tiki helped to build the world ; his image is carved 
on the central pillar of wood that supports the Tohunga’s 
wooden house, and close to the image squats Hupene 
crouched on a flax mat. A little fire of sticks burns in 
front of him, and by its light you can see that the old 
man's face is tattooed with lines of the same dreadful 
regularity as the lines that are cut on the wooden image 
of his god. He tells the story of how Tiki, the ancestor 
of mankind, created the first woman by shaping her from 
the sand on the sea-shore, mixing the sand with the 
red colour of life. Shimmering Heat and Echo helped 
Tiki in his task, and the gods Rangi-nui the great Heaven, 
and Papa-tu-a-nuku the broad Earth, applauded his work 
as he gave life to the first woman. Her name was 
Twilight. Many children had Tiki by his wife Twilight. 
Their first daughter was called Floating Shadow, and her 
children began their lives as clouds, wandering across the 
sky. Their sons were the Power of Speech, and the 
Power of Growth. They married their sisters and many 
children were born, until at last “ He who became man ’’ 
was born and he was the father ,of many children—the 
Maori children of the world. 

Hupene finished and Matapo took up the tale, Matapo, 
the oldest of the people. He is blind, but his eyes are 
opened to his heart, and they dwell upon those who in¬ 
habit the womb of night. “Ah! Listen,” he cries, and 
forthwith tells of the creation of Hawaiki, the home of 
his people the Maoris. Truth dwells upon his lips, which 
mutter the deep wisdom handed down through the 
generations even from the gods themselves and now 
known only to Matapo and to two or three Tohungas as 
old and as wise as he. 

In this manner all the religious beliefs and legends of 
the Maori are told. They are not told learnedly from 
the scientific point of view, but in such a way that you 
feel and appreciate the mystery and terror and beauty of 
their faiths. The book too is illustrated with dreadful 
haunting pictures, some of haunting beauty, but for the 
most part you find yourself unconsciously .making the 


sign to avert the evil'eye. The Maori visualise that plane 
of life which is unknown to civilised and uncivilised alike 
with an actuality which is almost infernal in its clear cut 
regularity of feature. In looking at the pictures and 
reading the text of this amazing work, the wonder of life 
becomes intensified to an intolerable degree. Who can 
wisely dismiss the wisdom of these sages with a shrug and 
the word superstition ? Who can say that he knows ? 

Shall man into the mystery of breath, 

From his quick beating pulse a pathway spy ? 

Or learn the secret of the shrouded death, 

By lifting up the lid of a white eye ? 

Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, second Baronet of 
Netherby, P.C., G.C.B., 1792-1861. By Charles Stuart 
Parker. 2 vols. (Murray, 24s. net.) 

The biography of a man who gave the English language 
a new word cannot be without interest, even though the 
man in question has been dead over fifty years. The 
word was “to Grahamise,” and arose from the fact that 
in June 1844, when Sir James Graham, acting as Secre¬ 
tary of State, was busy with his Irish policy, he found it 
necessary to open certain letters during their passage 
through the post office. He was violently attacked 
by Lord Radnor, Lord Denman and Lord Howick, among 
others, and valiantly defended by Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley, and the Duke of Wellington. Graham himself 
said: 

If I have violated the law, or exceeded my duty, let the hon. mem¬ 
bers prove it to a legal tribunal. ... I state unhesitatingly that no 
power has been exercised by me but that which has existed since the 
Revolution. I have exercised it in the accustomed form. I have 
in no degree departed from the usage sanctioned by the highest con¬ 
stitutional authorities who have been my predecessors in office. I 
acted on the best advice. 

Eventually a secret committee was appointed by the 
Commons and another, including two former Lord Chan¬ 
cellors, by the Lords. It appeared that certain letters 
addressed to Mazzini, as also to two of his friends, had 
been officially opened “with a view to the personal 
safety of the Czar, then visiting the Queen,” and the 
Committee were of opinion that “ under circumstances so 
peculiar, even a slight suspicion of danger would justify 
a Minister in taking extraordinary measures of pre¬ 
caution.” 

For the rest, without being a great statesman, Graham 
was a man of outstanding integrity, some executive 
ability, and considerable personal charm. Of all Peel’s 
colleagues in the House of ^Commons the one most inti¬ 
mately allied with him in creating and guiding the Con¬ 
servative Party from 1835 to 1841, in governing and 
legislating for Great Britain and Ireland from 1841 to 
1846, in establishing Free Trade in Com, and in guarding 
against Protectionist reaction from 1846 to 1850, was Sir 
James Graham. 

He was in close touch with Lord Grey, Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
Cardwell, and the Duke of Argyll, and in the words of 
his biographer: • 

he passed on to later times the tradition of a policy neither Tory nor 
Radical, but known as "Liberal-Conservative” or "Conservative- 
Liberal," according as the one or the other tendency prevailed. 

In the course of an interesting chapter on Sir James 
Graham’s home life, his youngest daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Baring, quotes Mr. Gladstone as saying, “Sir James 
Graham was the most striking instance within his know¬ 
ledge of a statesman to whom posterity had done, and 
was doing, far less than justice.” Although tardy, this 
book is none the less welcome. It is compiled in a simple, 
straightforward manner, and there is a good index. 

Allas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Everyman Library. 
(Dent, Is.) 

When the first volumes of the Everyman Library 
appeared, we thought them cheap. As each succeeding 
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batch came oat, we considered that the standard of 
value was well maintained. And when the first modest 
announcement of this Atlas was made, we fully expected 
that it would prove a worthy companion of its prede¬ 
cessors. But we never anticipated anything like this. 
True, it is the day of cheap books. Reprints of the 
classics have flooded the market for some years past, and 
there seems to be no end to them. An entirely new book¬ 
buying public has come into being "to cope with the 
supply.” But we very much question whether, if this 
book had been put on the market three or even two 
years ago, it would have paid the publishers for their 
time and trouble. That such a book at such a price 
should be within the region of practical publishing, proves 
the value of the cheap reprint as an educational factor. 
It is not for us to say whether the kind of reader it has 
brought into being is likely to become a permanent type: 
it is sufficient to recognise his existence, and to admit 
that one of the most potent agents in the spread of 
education, and of an interest—however slight or super¬ 
ficial—in educative literature, is the accessibility of books 
worth the trouble of reading. So long as light novels 
were a shilling or sixpence, and " solid ” books expensive, 
the public read light novels—and threw them away. 
Now that novels and "classics” are on the same level 
in the matter of price, it seems that the public buys 
" classics ” and keeps them. 

The Everyman Atlas goes far towards convincing us 
that this is so. If it were not, the publication of twenty- 
seven clear and accurate maps of ancient geography, 
rioted in colours on good stout paper, and accompanied 
y an excellent index, the whole contained in the well- 
known Everyman binding, for the sum of one shilling, 
would be an act of sheer philanthropy—or madness—on 
the part of the publishers. As it is, we do not doubt that 
the book will meet with the unqualified success that it 
deserves. Not only as a companion to the excellent 
edition of Grots already included in the series, and to 
those of Gibbon and Merivale which are to follow, but 
for school and general use,{a classical atlas of this quality 
and at this price, will prove invaluable. 


THE FOOL’S REPROACH 

A very good example of the value of contemporary 
criticism and the sense of proportion which guides our 
average critics of literature is to be found in last week’s 
Punch. On page 463 of that journal are to be seen eight 
lines of fulsome gush by Mr. Owen Seaman concerning 
Mark Twain in which we are given to understand that the 
American humourist floats upon an ocean of “ love ten 
thousand fathoms deep.” It must be very satisfactory 
for Mark Twain to feel that Mr. Seaman feels as strongly 
as all that about him, especially as the implied suggestion 
is that "all Englishmen worthy of the name” share his 
feelings. A few days ago the Westminster Gazette inquired 
with tears in its voice what was the secret of the love that 
all Englishmen felt for Mark Twain; we forget what con¬ 
clusion our esteemed contemporary arrived at, but that 
is immaterial. The point is there seems to be a pretty 
general consensus of opinion in the newspapers that we 
all adore Mark Twain (I forbear to quote the Daily Mail on 
the subject) and that the attitude of England towards 
him is very well represented by the cartoon in the number 
of Punch before alluded to, where “ Mr. Punch ” is repre¬ 
sented as bowing low before Mark Twain, who lolls in a 
chair with a cigar in his mouth. In the same number of 
Punch and on the same page whereon are inscribed Mr. 
Seaman’s touching lines, there appears a review of 
Mr. Wilffld Blunt’s “ Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt ” which is such a perfect speci¬ 
men of ignorance, stupidity, and impertinence that 
it seems to have been purposely placed in the position 
that it occupies to draw public attention to the 


attitude which the average critic, who is supposed to 
represent the feelings the average Englishman (though 
I don’t admit for a moment that he does) adopts towards 
respectively a Yankee humourist and an English man of 
letters and poet. 

Here is Mark Twain who wrote the "Tramp Abroad,” 
which at the time it appeared was quite funny as 
showing forth the frankly expressed views, couched in 
the conventional forms of “American Humour,” of a 
good-natured,uncultivated and not over-intelligent citizen 
of the country whose God is commerce, brought face to 
face for the first time with the civilisation of the countries 
of the old world with their traditions, their manners, 
their time-evolved and time-venerable customs, and lastly 
their art which evoked from him a very characteristic 
chapter on the value of Old Masters in painting; a chapter 
(or it may have been two) which to this day remains the 
most complete expression that has ever appeared in 
print of the views about art of the average Philistine, 
the man to whom all art is and ever will be a sealed book. 
Mark Twain wrote many other amusing books including 
those two which are in my humble opinion incomparably 
his best! "Tom Sawyer” and “Hucklebury Finn. 
Here he was talking about that which he really knew, 
boy-life in remote and practically unknown American 
towns and on the Mississippi. The two books were 
altogether delightful and if he had never written any¬ 
thing else would have assured him a well-deserved reputa¬ 
tion ; though they would hardly perhaps have qualified 
him for the position he now occupies in the heart of 
Mr. Owen Seaman. American writers are nearly always 
delightful when they write only about America, witness 
Miss Mary Wilkins and her exquisite New England studies; 
but when they apply their crude and unfinished American 
standards to the old civilisations of whom they should be 
the humble disciples, they become exasperating to any one 
with any knowledge of history. An example of this sort 
of thing was Mark Twain’s" A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur,” it was the “ last word” of the man who thinks that 
every problem, moral, social, and mystical can be cured by 
machinery, and that nations and men’s souls can bie 
saved by telephones and bicycles. For pure concentrated 
vulgarity it has probably never been beaten. 

On the other hand we have Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who 
was reprimanded the other day by somebody or other 
in the Times literary supplement for not sticking to 
his metier of a "minor poet”, and for daring to write 
history of which the Times in its quasi-official capacity 
is obliged to disapprove, and who is called to account 
in the silly review in Punch afore-mentioned for his 
"fussy interference” in the affairs of Egypt. The 
Times has no more right to call Mr. Blunt a minor 
poet than it has to call Byron a minor poet, less right 
indeed. It was the Times I understand which when “ In 
Memoriam ” was anonymously published, referred to it 
as “ this touching poem, evidently the work of the widow 
of a military man,” and it will be the Tin.es undoubtedly 
who, if and when a new Keats arises in the land, will tell 
him to go back to his gallipots. This is only what one 
expects of the Times where new and unknown work is 
concerned. But surely Mr. Blunt’s position, as a man of 
letters and as a gentleman who has had a most ennobling 
influence on the life of his age, should protect him from the 
sort of journalistic impertinences which I have referred 
to. If the Times has not the sense to see that Mr. Blunt 
is not a “ minor poet,” it might at least appreciate that 
he is probably one of the greatest masters of English 
prose that has appeared in the last hundred years, and that 
quite apart from the subject-matter of his book on Egypt 
its style alone lifts it far above the region in which rude 
remarks can be safely made by anonymous journalists. If 
any of my readers wish to see a fine and dignified rebuke 
administered in a fine and dignified and noble prose, let 
them read Mr. Blunt’s letter in last week’s Athenceum; 
and if they want style at its very best and such as nowa¬ 
days they will find nowhere else, let them turn up the file 
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of the Times and read Mr. Blunt's letters (truly pearls 
cast before swine), or his preface to his Arabian Odes. 
Mr. Blunt is certainly to be congratulated that he has 
escaped the admiration and the ten thousand fathoms of 
love which are so freely bestowed on Mark Twain. It is not 
to be supposed or even desired that people who indulge in 
that sort of fulsome praise of and ecstatic admiration for 
a man whose work has absolutely no connection with 
literature should appreciate either Mr. Blunt’s motives or 
the music of his words. There is a splendid phrase in 
Blake which applies admirably to Mr. Blunt and his 
critics. It is this: “ Listen to the fool’s reproach, it is a 
Kingly Title.” 


TENNYSON, OR ANOTHER ? 

Had any poet of greater genius than himself arisen in his own day’ 
which did not happen.—Du. Garnett on Tennyson. 

This was a strangely blind pronouncement; surely not 
many will be found willing to let it pass unchallenged. 
The age of Tennyson was a time of giants, literary, 
artistic and political. It was illuminated by four great 
poets, whom I prefer to place thus strangely—Browning, 
Swinburne, Tennyson and Rossetti. There were other 
sweet singers, but these were the masters. One of them 
is still happily with us; but in the records of a hundred 
years hence, Swinburne will take place rather with the 
Victorian poets than with the Edwardian. 

The first essential of poetry is music; meaning has only 
a secondary rank. Poetry is a lyrical rapture—the sound 
is everything. If this were not so, poetry would not be 
untranslatable; neither should we hold “ Kubla Khan ” 
or the “ magic casements ” verse for true poetry, since in 
both the meaning is entirely subordinated to the music. 
Nevertheless, poetry that is to endure the test of years 
must rest upon a sure foundation, and it is here that 
Browning ranks so high. He is almost always profoundly 
interesting ; thought, close-woven to complicated patterns, 
makes vital his best poems; throughout are interwoven 

E assages of lyric beauty. Of such stuff are made “ The 
ast Ride Together," “In a Gondola,” “A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s,” or “ Childe Roland.’’ Browning’s tapestry 
is full of strange, sombre stories; deep thoughts of men, 
and wayward impulses of women. He has many prosaic 
passages, but Tennyson is an even worse offender. 
Browning’s prosaism arose mainly from carelessness; his 
tremendous mind, for ever grappling with a new problem, 
could not endure to wait, and patiently to revise; but 
Tennyson, chiselling his every work to perfection, remained 
most curiously blind to infelicitous expressions; and left 
such a line as 

Then pf the moral instinct would she prate, 

embedded in 11 The Palace of Art.” 

Whereas Browning mirrored the universal mind of man, 
showing forth its most subtle workings, Tennyson re¬ 
vealed only the mind of an average, intelligent, not 
especially interesting man of bis time. His ideals are 
commonplace; it is by his lyrics, matchless gems of purest 
lustre, that he will eventually live. 

Rossetti’s power was also lyrical; and in much of his 
work I think he outmatches Tennyson, as Swinburne 
does, indisputably ; in neither of these two will our ears 
be offended by a jarring war of false assonances; neither 
will our minds be affronted by petty ideals. Neither 
Rossetti nor Swinburne bids the woild to “teach the 
orphan girl to sew ”—but Swinburne’s clarion voice cries 
of the opening of liberty's door— 

The locks shall burst in sunder, 

The hinges shrieking spin. 

When time, whose hand is thunder 
Lays hand upon the pin. 

And shoots the bolts reluctant, bidding all men in. 


Rossetti sings of man’s inhumanity— 

Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 

Nor that the seasons totter in their walk, 

Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 
Seethes ever as a wine-press ever trod, 

Not therefore are we certain that the rod 
Weighs in thine hand to smite thy world ; though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 

So many kings : not therefore, O my God t 

But because Man is parcelled out in men 
To-day ; because, for any wrongful blow. 

No man not stricken asks, " I would be told 
Why thou dost strike; ” but his heart whispers then. 

He is he, I am I." By this we know 
That the earth falls asunder, being old. 

Tennyson has written of fair women5 he pictures for 
us the most wonderful of all— 

At length I saw a lady within call. 

Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 
Froze my swift speech : she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 

Spoke slowly in her place. 

And this is Swinburne’s picture of Semiramis ; is it not 
finer beyond comparison ? 

I am the queen Semiramis. . 

The whole world and the sea that is 
In fashion like a chrysopras, 

The noise of all men labouring. 

The priest’s mouth tired through thanksgiving, 

The sound of love in the blood’s pause, 

The strength of love in the blood's beat, 

All these were cast beneath my feet 
And all found lesser than I was. 

No one would acclaim Swinburne as a profound philo¬ 
sopher; yet compare Tennyson’s—dare I say it ?—in¬ 
ordinately long “ In Memoriam,” in any of its most 
inspired moments with this noble fragment of “ Atalanta 
in Calydon ’’—a sudden flash of eternal wisdom in the 
midst of a white light of beauty. 

But ye, keep ye on earth * 

Your lips from over-speech, 

Loud words and longing are so little worth ; 

And the end is hard to reach. 

For silence after grievous things is good. 

And reverence, and the fear that makes men whole, 

And shame, and righteous governance of blood, 

And lordship of the soul. 

But from sharp words and wits men pluck no fruit, 

And gathering thorns they shake the tree at root; 

For words divide and rend ; 

But silence is most noble till the end. 

Id Swinburne’s rolling cadences there is a deep-hearted 
patriotism which is not merely insular. Tennyson could 
never have written “ A Song of Italy.” We should not 
judge a man by mere bulk of work accomplished; and yet, 
against Swinburne’s “Atalanta,” that transmutation of 
the old Greek spirit, against his lordly and lovely” Tris¬ 
tram of Lyonesse,” we can match only the ” Idylls of the 
King ” which never caught the Celtic spirit: that won¬ 
derful, weird spirit of fantasia, of which Tennyson could 
write—“ The blind hysterics of the Celt.” 

Tennyson was not the master-mind of his age. His 
contemporary, Browning, soared above him. Rossetti 
came next, a dream-poet, with many of the lines in his 
surpassing sonnets far above Tennyson's music. Imme¬ 
diately after came Swinburne, our eagle of song, sweeping 
us away with his delicious melody, filled with the pas¬ 
sionate spirit of liberty, a chosen singer of the wind and 
the sea. Ethel Talbot. 


JAPAN v. JAPAN 

When the claims of a candidate for canonisation came 
before the Papal Court, the devil was given his due and 
an advocate was appointed to contest the genuineness of 
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the miracles, on which snch claims were based, that both 
Sides might obtain a fair hearing. Tbis admirable 
custom has been adopted by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 
in the lopg-pending case of Japan (The Allies, by Major- 
General Sir Henry Colville, K.C.M.G., C.B.. and The Un¬ 
veiled East, by F. A. McKenzie). Sir Henry Colville, 
as a perfervid counsel for the defence, is quite convinced 
pf his clients’ miraculous merits and pleads for nothing 
less than political canonisation. Mr. F. A. McKenzie is 
equally certain that such an honour would be both 
undeserved and suicidal from the point of view of the 
world’s welfare. He therefore rudely tears away the veils 
of rhetoric and reticence, which, in his opinion, have 
hitherto obscured the baser features of a still popular 
idol. We propose briefly to indicate the pleas advanced 
on either side. 

The eminent soldier brings courage and industry to the 
cause of the allies—the courage of other men’s opinions and 
the industry of more fortunate pioneers. So much has been 
gathered in this field that little is left to glean. First 
hand, new information or a brilliantly original method 
of treatment is required to rally our sympathies. Neither 
of these qualifications is conspicuous in the author, whose 
honourable career in Africa furnishes him with no clue 
(except in military matters) to the vastly different condi¬ 
tions of life in Asia. Laboriously collated extracts from 
Hearn, Chamberlain, Brinkley, and other authorities are 
apt to pall and make a poor substitute for personal 
observation of new developments. It is the future of 
Japan, not the past, which now excites our curiosity. 
When, however, the incubus of quotation is lifted from 
the text, a certain originality of treatment is discernible. 
Sir Henry Colville combines in a piquant manner the 

¥ Dints of view of Don Gonzalo of Ulloa and Don Juan 
enorio, as presented by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the third 
act of Man and Superman. At one time the bluff com¬ 
mandant testifies with curt geniality, at another the 
amateur philosopher digresses at length into science and 
religion. It is pleasing to our patriotism to know that 
Japan is admired by “ that natural gentleman (drunk or 
sober) the British tar.” It is somewhat bewildering to 
follow through fifty pages of two chapters entitled “ Love 
and War ” an attempted demonstration of the different 
processes, by which the procreative and self-preservative 
instincts have coalesced to form English and Japanese 
character. To the simplicity and purity of Shinto a 
glowing tribute is paid, while the heterogeneous growth 
of Christianity, culling its dogmas from Babylon or 
Egypt, is disparagingly recalled. Indeed, so attracted is 
the author by the glamour of the Shinto faith, that he 
takes for his frontispiece a photograph of the tablet 
affixed to the wall of St. Paul's Cathedral in memory of 
the officers and men of the Coldstream Guards, who died 
in South Africa. We cite his explanation, forming, as it 
does, a novel plea for the religious affinity of the allies. 

As I had already read a great deal about Shinto beliefs, l was 
immensely struck with the very Japanese tone of the whole; but it 
was not until the memorial was unveiled, and I was able to study it, 

S at I realised that I was taking part in a service which would have been 
no way out of place in a Shinto temple. The tablet represents two 
Coldstreamers dying on the South African veldt in the arms of a com¬ 
rade. Above is a group of former Coldstreamers, in the distinctive 
uniforms of the times of the Crimea, Peninsula, and earlier wars, 

S etching with satisfaction the conduct of their successors; while in 
te background rides General Monk, the first colonel of the regiment. 


Proper prominence is given to the advantage derived 
by Japanese subjects from the state socialism, which 
applies collective wisdom to the various branches of 
national activity. But it is difficult to take seriously the 
suggestion that Japan should send over “professors of 
morality to teach our sons how to serve their country.” 
What will even the degenerate Christian Churches say to 
this qualification in a Shinto instructor ? 

For the sake of their influence with their pupils these should be 
men who have done something which appeals to boys—killed a man. 
taken part in a ham kid I (sit) or at least been woundedjia battle. 


Excessive Japanolatry is thus the key-note of the 
book. Admirable as many institutions of the Far East 
may be, their justification lies in their suitability to 
peculiar conditions of race and environment. To trans¬ 
plant them would be futile, if not impossible. But an 
advocate is not expected' to be impartial. If Sir Henry 
shuts his eyes to faults, at least he records miraculous 
merits with gallant sincerity. 

Mr. McKenzie puts his case with far greater force and 
confidence. Since the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed 
in August X905, he has studied on the spot the condition 
of affairs in Korea, Manchuria and China. He presents 
an array of facts with the skill and lucidity of an accom¬ 
plished journalist. Though we may question his conclu¬ 
sions and repudiate his suggestions, never once does he 
lose hold of the fascinated reader. Though he, too, is 
strongly biased, he does not fail to give credit, where 
credit is due, to the guilty conqueror. His chief charges 
are two: misgovernment of Korea and denial or evasion 
of the promised Open Door. That Korea’s independence 
was filched from her by diplomatic trickery, that Korean 
officials are almost everywhere replaced by Japanese, 
that opium is freely sold and the best sites occupied by 
J apanese immigrants, all these things may be true, but 
are they not equally true, in less degree, perhaps, of 
India and Egypt ? Against them may be set, by the 
author’s own admission, the building of railways, the 
reform of the currency, the suppression of sorcery. 
Rough and partial in its preliminary stages, the subjuga¬ 
tion of an inert by a progressive race is bound to result, 
as in Formosa, in the greater prosperity of both. 

The denial of the Open Door amounts to the fact that 
before the countries, ravaged by war, were sufficiently 
settled to admit of the resumption of commerce, 
Japanese traders, entering without hindrance, took a 
year’s start of other competitors. But this is a small 
matter compared with the immense advantages which 
they derive from Government aid. Perhaps the most 
instructive part of Mr. McKenzie’s indictment is his 
careful review of the system of State subsidies and 
monopolies, by which foreigners are more and more 
handicapped in the struggle to capture Chinese trade. 
His pessimistic forecast is confirmed by “ General” Booth’s 
more recent impressions of commercial prospects. An 
interesting example of how Japan makes the best of both 
worlds—of the old-world feudalism and the new-world 
industrialism—is furnished by the following sketch of the 
cotton-mills at Kanegafuchi: 

The Japanese are carrying the paternalism of their old clans into 
factory life. The factory manager is the chief of the clan, and is 
expected to look after his people. This sentiment is recognised by 
many of the larger companies, and is even encouraged by them. It is 
carried to its utmost extent at the Kanegafuchi cotton mills. The 
hands there are given virtual security of tenure, conditional on good 
behaviour. The workmen pay 3 per cent, of their wages to a sick 
and provident fund, and the company not only doubles this, but makes 
large additional grants. The sick are cared for and the old given 
pensions. There is a hospital for those who cannot be nursed at 
home. Liberal compensation is paid for accidents. The women- 
workers are assisted at child-birth—for this mill, unlike many in 
Japan, succeeds in retaining its women-workers after marriage. 
Pretty and comfortable little houses, electrically lit, can be had for 
the mill hands for less than three shillings a month. Those who have 
been at work for over three years are allowed homes rent free on 
marriage. The idea of the owners is to attach their good workers to 
them, by affording them a security of employment 

But, however good in itself, such a policy is likely to 
strengthen J apanese trade supremacy. Mr. McKenzie, as 
a good Imperialist, therefore, calls on his fellow country¬ 
men to transfer their alliance. “Shut ^our Byron: 
open your Goethe!” cried Carlyle. “Drop Japan and 
take up China!” is Mr. McKenzie’s final advice. He 
paints most vivid portraits of Viceroy Yuan, the strong 
and enlightened successor of Li Hung Chang, whose 
troops have been brought to a high pitch of efficiency by 
decapitation, and of Tang, the High Commissioner of 
Chinese Customs, through whose efforts Sir Robert Hart 
was practically superseded—not a very promising pre- 
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liminary for an Anglo-Chinese alliance ! However, many 
of the author’s suggestions are both wise and practical. 
They include the restitution of Wei-hai-wai, the sending 
of additional consuls to Manchuria, the gradual suppres¬ 
sion of the opium traffic, the assistance of Chinese 
students in Singapore and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
book teems with interesting facts and graphic descrip¬ 
tions. No friend or enemy of Japan can afford to 
neglect it. 

Osman Edwards. 


THE HARDY CRITIC 

When a poet writes a novel, it is clearly to be foreseen 
that he will be misunderstood. If, in addition to beiDg a 
poet, he be invested with the sombre armour of a pro¬ 
found and intrepid philosophy, he narrows his path even 
as his horizon opens, and the number of those who do 
not comprehend him will be increased. It is as well that 
these dissenters should exploit their point of view occa¬ 
sionally, for only then do we realise the great gulf fixed 
between an author such as Mr. Hardy, and his depre¬ 
dators. 

The observer, paying too much attention to cloudlets 
on the sky, may very easily miss the broad splendours of 
the sunrise, and Mr. Lindsay Garrett,* groping about in 
the shadows and half-lights with his little spyglass of 
criticism, while scrutinising here and there a speck on 
Mr. Hardy’s work, fails utterly to see the value, the 
splendid humanity, the unassailable rectitude of the 
whole. Such a whimsical method of criticism—if method 
it can legitimately be termed—suffers from a strange lack 
of sanity. It is as though in judging a picture by Watts 
or Turner one should take a single square inch of the 
canvas at a time, examine it laboriously, and cavalierly 
express dissatisfaction with the colouring. Consider for 
a moment the first of Mr. Garrett’s grievances—the “over¬ 
loaded descriptions” and “descriptive digressions” in 
the opening pages of “ Farfrom the Madding Crowd.” It 
is hardly possible to conceive the book without them. 
Mr. Garrett speaks of “futile realism.” In a sense all 
novelists are realists, since the aim of all must be to con¬ 
struct by means of language a more or less accurate 
simulation of some portion of real life; but the word has 
been mishandled sadly, until now to most people a realist 
means one who essays to portray the life of the flesh 
rather than the life of the spirit. There are fashions in 
words as well as in clothes, and it has become the mode, 
the correct thing, to discourse of Mr. Hardy as a thorough 
realist; but his realism, on close study, will be found to 
correspond more nearly to a careful and restrained 
idealism. As in old Greek drama the chorus addressed 
the audience at set intervals, so does Mr. Hardy allow 
aspects of Nature, trees, hills, and plains, under sun, or 
mist, or storm, to appear at certain moments with a vital 
bearing upon the progress of the story, although for a 
brief space its action be held in leash. They create the 
atmosphere—an overworked word, but one essential to 
the present article—through which the characters move; 
they, as it were, set the key to which the music through¬ 
out the whole book must return after many enchanting 
changes,—modulations perhaps more sad than sweet, yet 
not without merry interludes. The genial introductory 
sentence concerns Farmer Oak, sturdy as his namesake, 
who, being one of the chief actors, is presented at once and 
sketched in detail through half the chapter; and in what 
fascinating detail! The second half introduces Bathsheba 
Everdene, emphasising with consummate artistry her 
beauty, her quaint, harmless vanity, and especially her 
wilfulness—witness the little incident at the tollgate, 
where, seated on the top of the loaded waggon, she 
refuses to concede bis rightful pence to the aggrieved 


* "The Essence o Hardyism,” June Monthly Review. 


turnpike-keeper. Not a paragraph could be deleted 
judiciously; the description of the two whose lives are to 
become so intricately interwoven sets the reader athirst 
for more, and the whole chapter stands as a masterly 
opening chord. Then follow the delineation of Norcombe 
Hill, and the vivid account of the shepherd’s night spent 
in that opulent silence when “ the roll of the world east¬ 
ward is almost a palpable movement.” And—" in 
attempting such work as this, Mr. Hardy has overtaxed 
his powers " 1 These are words seriously written, actu¬ 
ally meant to be stern and admonitory—with what 
wisdom let Mr. Hardy’s readers judge. Some of Mr. 
Garrett’s sentences, which surely an imp of mischief must 
have twisted from his pen with shrieks of elfin laughter, 
would bear complete reversal. For example: “ In his 
treatment of Nature as a whole, a prosaic thoroughness 
mars artistic effect.” As a matter of fact “ . . .a poetic 
thoroughness heightens the artistic effect,” would be very 
much nearer the truth. It is in these pauses of intimate 
description, when the very heart of Nature seems to beat 
in human fashion, to throb in joy, sorrow, passion, 
defiance, or pain with those who live and love so near to 
it, that the power and relentless grip of Mr. Hardy’s work 
chiefly lie. No other writer has ever used description 
with such absolute skill to elicit and represent the moods 
of the human mind. His stories are allied so closely with 
their beautiful West-Country settings that without that 
bountiful environment their strength and pleasure would 
to a great extent be diminished. 

It is difficult to comment in language sufficiently 
restrained to be courteous when Wilkie Collins is 
compared in apparent seriousness with Mr. Hardy; one 
becomes impatient and questions whether after all it is 
worth while to reply to so astonishing an exponent of 
literature as the fretful critic with the spy-glass. Of all 
novelists, the one whose characters most richly deserve 
the name of “puppets” is Wilkie Collins. One can 
almost hear the click and whirr of the machinery as they 
step up to their platform—so exactly and brazenly at the 
right moment—and speak their parts. Clever it is, if you 
like, and workmanlike, according to the style of work 
required and the imagination and limits of the author, 
but very unhuman and distressing if we want to read 
about real people, who live and love and hate, work and 
weep and rejoice, even as we ourselves have in us to do. 
Where in any of Wilkie Collins’s books is a scene 
comparable for life and light and movement to that in 
chap, xxviii. of “Far from the Madding Crowd” (since 
Mr. Garrett has challenged this particular story), where 
the expert and brilliant sword-play of Sergeant Troy 
bewilders Bathsheba, and ends in his stolen, fugitive 
kiss; or in hate, to the tremendous interview between 
Troy and Farmer Boldwood, where the latter bribes Troy 
to marry Bathsheba, and, after taking the bribe, Troy 
discloses that he has already married her; or in humour, 
to Cainy Ball’s stammering account of the City of Bath to 
the rustics ? With regard to the comicality of these same 
rustics, which Mr. Garrett cannot see, long before his 
quoted remark “ you’re a very old man, malter ” (which, 
by the way, reads “ ye be a very old aged person, malter” 
—it is just as well to have it correctly) the conversation 
of the yokels has been infinitely amusing. Incidentally, 
also, it has extracted from the “ three-double " old maltster 
the reminiscence that Bathsheba’s father was fanciful, 
unstable, and irresolute. Not only that; his daughter’s 
character has been gradually developing, skilfully drawn 
from the very first chapter, so that we begin to see that 
she was a curious blend of fun, pride, and good sense, of 
resolution and irresponsibility, and just the sort of woman 
to stamp her valentine to Boldwood—sent at Liddy’s 
jocular suggestion—with the seal which bore the words 
“marry me,” in an outburst of impetuous high spirits. 
The present writer has just read the story for the second 
time, and, so far from being “ thankful to lay the book 
aside as provoking to weariness and vexation of spirit,” 
he was again enthralled from start to finish, only putting 
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it down at last with that sigh o! supreme regret with 
which one reaches the end of a novel by Henry James, 
George Meredith, or—Thomas Hardy; regret that the 
subtle pleasures of anticipation, which lasted as long as a 
chapter remained to be read, were no more. 

It is a mournful experience for Mr. Hardy, thus to be 
broken on the wheel of Mr. Lindsay Garrett’s peevish 
opinions. Alas, though, for poor Wilkie Collins, carried 
shoulder-high and doomed to stand in line with Mr. Hardy, 
to exhibit his own smoothly-running clockwork auto¬ 
matons, their wires and cogs and cams, in the same 
gallery with Mr. Hardy’s men and women! We can well 
believe, however, that Mr. Hardy will survive—may even 
smile at—the shaking of Mr. Lindsay Garrett’s minatory, 
ineffectual finger. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


THE SANITY OF GENIUS 

Every attempt that has been made to surprise the secret 
of genius, to capture and fix it, has proved frustrate—or, 
at best, of oblique and casual value. Failure is not 
surprising where the attack is delivered on an acknow¬ 
ledged masterpiece: it is useless to lie in wait for the 
strong man who is secure in his castle. And the 
examination of studies for a picture, of sketches for a 
symphony, of drafts of verses, helps us little: it may 
happen, indeed, that it diverts our attention from the 
quest. The eighteen sketches that Beethoven made for 
an aria in Fidelio have the same kind of interest as a 
series of microscopic slides illustrating the growth of an 
embryo: we are no nearer the discovery of the force that 
caused the development. But there is open another and 
a more promising course. Leaving the strong man in the 
castle, we may .turn to the strong man who is exposed 
to easy and comparatively frequent observation—the 
executive artist. Actor or musician, he exhibits, in the 
few cases in question, genius in the condition that 
chemistry calls nascent, th& condition of intense activity 
peculiar to a substance newly liberated. 

The few great artists present at any one time in the 
ranks of actors and musicians are not, it is true, distin¬ 
guishable by every amateur from the crowd of virtuosi. 
Virtuosity, unlike virtue, is not its own reward; and a 
wise Destiny has arranged that even the most meretricious 
of its tricks shall be heralded by some scribe of the daily 
Press whose aesthetic insight is commensurate with his 
mastery of syntax. In one aspect, the virtuoso is a 
species of conjurer whose permanence of success is 
conditioned by his ability to stand (or to pose) at the 
angle at which his particular talent is best reflected. 
And yet he may be, according to his capacity, an admirable 
artist. Sometimes he completely fails to present the 
ideas with which he is entrusted; often he offers them 
diablement changees en route ; but occasionally he will 
surprise with some sustained flight of genuine art that 
owes nothing to artifice. Any one of judgment who has 
heard Kubelik play the D minor Sonata of Saint-Saens 
with a competent colleague at the piano must have 
realised that for the expression of musical idea of the 
kind that fills its brilliant pages small artists are sufficient. 
It is here that our difficulty begins. The great virtuoso 
maybe—he often is—a true artist: is,then, the difference 
between him and the great artist one of degree only, or 
rather one of kind ? 

Some sort of dream of a universal actor, or singer, or 
player who can do everything in his kind more wonder¬ 
fully than any one else, seems to be instinctive in us: 
it is, at least, very hard to dismiss. But let the truth be 
faced. There never was a universal artist: probably, 
there never will be one, Liszt, among pianists, came 
very near fulfilling the conditions: but the ideal pianist is 
an indeterminate mixture of Liszt (at his best) and others. 


Broadly speaking the great artist, is he who is satisfying 
in great parts. . _ 

It has just been suggested that for the D minor 
Violin Sonata of Saint-Saens great artists are not de¬ 
manded ; and that suggestion prompts the reflection that 
the things in drama and in music that call for the highest 
efforts of genius are few. The prima donna of tradi¬ 
tion who declined the leading part in a certain opera 
with the suggestion that it might be given to a member 
of the chorus had some reason for her scorn: aquila non 
capit muscas is an aphorism of wide application. But 
when it is a question of playing Macbeth, or of singing 
Iago’s “ Credo ’’ in OteUo, or of interpreting the Sonata 
Appassionata, we call for an artist who has sounded the 
depths. And while we are waiting for Sir Oliver Lodge 
to find out more about electrons, we may not unprofit- 
ably inquire how it is that the small artist and the 
virtuoso are alike unsatisfying in the greater classics. If 
the delivery of the lines of Hamlet or the phrasing of the 
Bach Chaconne for violin were a matter of technique, it 
is obvious that these high achievements would be at the 
command of more artists than one could easily count; 
but, however clearly genius may be revealed in technique, 
technique is not in any degree the explanation of genius. 
Nor does it further us to adopt the suggestion of Myers 
that genius draws on the subliminal consciousness; we 
should, in that case, be reduced to postulating of the 
unconscious ego the power to ensure the results that we 
are familiar with. 

It seems more reasonable to contend that the specific 
quality of genius lies chiefly in its supreme sanity of out¬ 
look, its instinctively perfect grasp of the problems 
involved in the presentation of any great work of art. 
The virtuoso, indeed, may compel us, by charm of 
personality or some such gift, to accept, for the moment, 
some new and perhaps wilfully eccentric reading of a 
familiar classic; but repetition at once distinguishes any 
such tour de force from the conception of the great artist, 
who in the very whirlwind of his passion can communi¬ 
cate to us a sense of his contemplative mastery. To 
some extent, undoubtedly, this is a matter of suggestion 
beyond actual achievement. Sainte-Beuve has remarked, 
somewhere in “ Nouveaux Lundis,” that the greatest poet 
is not he who has done the best, but he who suggests the 
most, and, similarly, it may be said that the greatest 
executive artist is he who brings before us most vividly 
the underlying beauty and mystery of art—Hegel’s " the 
Idea.” It is arguable, of course, that the highest work in 
art can only be done in a condition of abnormal excita¬ 
tion of sense—a contention very plausibly set forth by 
Wagner in a letter to Roeckel: this condition, however, 
is not by any means incompatible with perfect sanity 
of outlook. So far as an analogy is of service, the 
familiar phenomenon of the sudden stillness that a boil¬ 
ing liquid attains as it arrives at the critical temperature 
may help us to accept the notion of an intellect that is 
clearest when most keenly stimulated. 

For it must not be forgotten that in all art presenta¬ 
tion that merits the much degraded epithet "great” 
intellect is not, as it is often supposed to be, swallowed 
up by a seismic tide of emotion. In the recipient, 
thought and feeling are equally satisfied ; and surely it is 
to this equipoise of appeal that the specific beauty of 
the highest things in art is due. The emotion that is 
born of any consummate manifestation of genius may 
not be called by such names as delight and rapture: this 
grave exaltation leaves them far below. And the unique 
power that in every medium creates cosmos out of chaos, 
what is it but a higher kind of sanity, a gift of seeing 
possibilities, to which we would all attain if we could ? 
Genius is not only the chief of all beautiful things: it is 
also the perfection of common sense. 

Howard Bayles. 
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FICTION 

Alice for Short. By William de Morgan. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Mr. William de Morgan is one of our coming novel¬ 
ists. With two such books to his credit as '‘Joseph 
Vance” and ‘‘Alice for Short” it is safe to foretell this 
much of him, though it is at present difficult to decide 
exactly where we are to put him. His work has met 
with immediate.appreciation, and he is bound to go on 
writing. He may yet improve on this, his last book, but 
even if he were not to do so, he will have won for himself 
a position that he may well be proud of. It says much 
for “ Alice for Short ” that, although the book has nearly 
six hundred pages, we have been unable to discover any 
portion which could with advantage have been omitted 
or condensed, except perhaps just at the beginning, where 
Mr. de Morgan is getting into his stride, as it were. 
Genius that spares neither time nor pains is, among 
latter-day novelists, doubly welcome. As for the story, 
it runs after this manner. Alicia Kavanagh, or “ Alice 
for Short,” is the daughter of drunken parents who have 
come down in the world. Her father, once a fairly 
prosperous tailor in Kentish Town, has, together with 
his wife, fallen a victim to drink, and has descended to 
caretaking. He and his wife and child inhabit the 
cellarage of an old house in Soho. Mrs. Kavanagh 
attends, when sober, to the wants of the lodgers. Two of 
these, Jeffery Jerrythought and Charles Heath, are 
artists, and the last-named, coming late one evening to 
his studio, discovers Alice on the pavement outside, weep¬ 
ing over a broken beer-jug. He makes friends and staves 
off the wrath of her mother, whom he admonishes for 
sending a child of six to fetch beer. Mr. Jerrythought 
acquires the fragments of the jug, which proves to be a 
genuine “ Robert Sproddle,” and figures largely through¬ 
out the story. There is a squalid tragedy in the Soho 
Street, Alice’s parents pass out of this life, and the waif 
is carried by the chivalrous Charles, not without some 
trepidation, to Hyde Park Gardens and to the bosom of 
his highly respectable family. Here we are introduced to 
t£is family, which ‘includes Charles’s delightful sister 
Her heart is filled with pity for the woe-begone 
little orphan, who is received as a new small sister. As 
we have said, this is a long story, and while Alice for 
Short is growing up a lot happens to “ Mr. Charley.” 
Firstly, he is entrapped by an adventuress, Lavinia 
Straker, who sits to him as a model for classical studies 
that never succeed in getting hung on the line, or, indeed, 
hung anywhere. Charles suspects that everything about 
Miss Lavinia is not as it ought to be, but he is the soul of 
chivalry, and refuses to put an evil construction on what 
he cannot understand. Eventually he marries Miss 
Straker, though not without having once broken off the 
engagement. A few years of comparative happiness are 
succeeded by differences, by indiscretions, and finally by 
the disappearance of Lavinia with one Lowenstern, an 
unsavoury character whom she meets at the studio. 
Meanwhile Peggy has engaged herself to, and then 
married, young Doctor Rupert Johnson, who becomes 
Sir Rupert, and a great brain specialist. In this delight¬ 
ful story a dozen threads run together, and we must hark 

back to No. 40 X-Street, Soho. No. 40 was haunted. 

Jerrythought and Charles had seen what most people 
would have called ghosts, but they termed ‘‘hallucina¬ 
tions,” and among Alice’s first memories of the gloomy 
basement were a “lady with spots" and a ‘Ted man 
with a knife.” Then come alterations in one of the 
cellars, and bones, the bones of a lady in a Georgian 
flowered silk ball dress, are discovered. And there is a 
ring, with the stones set in a curious design, that has 
become Alice’s property, and is mixed up with the 
“ Robert Sproddle ” jug. The ghosts (there are two or 
three of them) keep reappearing during the twenty years 
over which the story runs. Then there is a picture, and a 
queer old man called Verrinder, who has once lived at 


No. 40, and about whose wife there is another mystery. 
With Alice grown up, turned authoress, and refusing 
offers of marriage, news comes that Lavinia has died 
abroad. Charles, now grizzled and middle-aged, though 
still the same chivalrous whimsical Bohemian, is free, 
but it is a long time before Alice and he realise that the 
thing they ought to do is to marry each other. They do 
eventually decide on this step, but not before we meet 
with yet another character, a wonderful old lady who has 
been in a sort of trance for fifty years. All these people, 
and more, are mixed up in the story with the ring and the 
jug, the bones, the ghosts, and the picture. It is not for us 
to reveal Mr. de Morgan’s plot, which in its skilful contriv¬ 
ance rivals the intricacies of Wilkie Collins. Not because 
he is a clever weaver of plots do we approve his work, 
which is worthy of the greatest praise on other and higher 
grounds. We applaud Mr. de Morgan in that whatever he 
writes is instinct with an infinite knowledge of humanity, 
with a subtle and tender humour, and an exquisite skill in 
characterisation. Hardly yet may we hail him as a 
great novelist, but at least we can say of him that his 
work displays many of the elements that make for 
greatness. 

Dan—and Another. By L. G. Moberly. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

It requires considerable patience to read the first hundred 
and fifty pages of Miss Moberly's book as they have 
nothing to do with the plot. Mrs. Burnett, who tells the 
story, is a lady who judges everybody by a standard 
apparently founded on a mixture of fashion-plates and 
books of etiquette, though, strangely enough, she is never 
tired of emphasising her Bohemian temper and artistic 
temperament. If this creation is Miss Moberly’s concep¬ 
tion of what constitutes Bohemianism it would be 
interesting to have her opinions of the real inhabitants 
of Bohemia. “Dan—and Another” opens with Mrs. 
Burnett’s soliloquies on herself, her family, and her hus¬ 
band. She has just heard that her brother is about to 
commit the indiscretion of marrying a shop-girl, but, after 
a struggle with herself, she decides to take the girl up, 
and as a result poor Edith Carrick is patronised to an in¬ 
sufferable extent by this feminine prig. Once married to 
Bob Treherne, however, she dispenses with the advice of 
Madge Burnett, and shocks that Bohemian person by 
setting the conventions of county society at defiance. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Burnett meets Paul Fitzgerald, a gentle¬ 
man who is more artistic than Major Burnett, and when 
the latter is ordered to South Africa his wife sees a great 
deal of Paul. In an unguarded moment she betrays her 
love for him, and Paul, to save his honour, goes to the 
war, where he is killed. When the major returns it is to 
a loveless wife, and a disaster might have resulted but for 
the irrepressible Edith. On a lid of sickness she con¬ 
fesses to Mrs. Burnett that she had a child before her 
marriage, father unknown, and her confidante, having 
found some one who actually fell where she nearly slipped, 
confesses to her husband her passion for Paul Fitzgerald. 
Both Edith and Madge are forgiven and all is peace. It 
is at this point in her story that Miss Moberly is most 
interesting, but whether Edith’s husband was justified 
in adopting bis wife’s illegitimate child and formally 
announcing the fact to the county is extremely doubtful. 
Forgiveness is the maximum»of generosity in the circum¬ 
stances. It is obvious that Miss Moberly set out to be 
unconventional, but she fails because of a lack of a sense 
of proportion. There is only one well-drawn character 
in the book—Edith Carrick—and she is often shelved to 
make room for the commonplace observations of Mrs. 
Burnett, who, quite unnecessarily, occupies dozens of 
pages in explaining the difference between her artistic 
yearnings and the stolid Philistinism of her husband. 
“Dan—and Another” is a conventional study of an un¬ 
conventional subject, well written in parts, but burdened 
with too much padding to be really interesting. Miss 
Bertha Newcombe’s illustrations are good. 
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The Red 8pktkx< A Romance. By E. U. Valentine and 
S. E. Harper. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Of the subject of this book—the evolution of a great 
actress—Mr. George Moore might possibly have made a 
great novel: the sort of novel he has the ability to write 
and has never written. It is too large a subject, however, 
for Messrs. Valentine and Harper and their product is a 
mixture of morbidness, nastiness and ignorance. We do 
not say that it is not clever in patches, but that it is too 
ambitious for the authors. Their much-vaunted knowledge 
of Corneille and Racine and Victor Hugo and their kindly 
little translations and well-meant explanations do not 
deceive us, and we believe their knowledge of those 
authors to be very superficial indeed and their knowledge 
of the stage to be on a par. The book promises well up 
to a point, but Messrs. Valentine and Harper lack the 
enthusiasm and the sympathy necessary to make their 
actress live. One feels throughout that they do not 
understand her—that they have seen her only from the 
outside and think her “interesting”—and she does not 
convince. Nor, far all their assurance, is their knowledge 
of Parisian life very intimate. Even Paris does not 
quicken their pulses. “ Fidus ” the chansennier and Ren6 
Bouchard (a painter and the patron of Fidus) are rather 
laughable than otherwise. Unfortunately we are not 
given the opportunity to judge of the merits of Fidus's 
wonderful poem on “ The Red Sphinx,*’ but it does not 
strike us that it would have presented great possibilities 
to Leenore Redway, actress, on whom the gods do not 
seem to have showered great gifts. To achieve Success, 
ah actor ot actress must have an innate love of literature: 
this Leonore certainly did not possess. 

The Passing of Night. By J. Fovaroue Bradley. (Long, tis.) 

Many haVe been the “novels with a purpose” since 
“ Pamela ” first led the way I Mr. Bradley's purpose is a 
thing so threadbare that the mere contemplation of it is 
enough to weary the reader. Disestablishment and dis- 
ehdowment have already been threshed out to the last 
husk so many times, that a very limited audience will be 
left to beeither enlightened orwearied by this author’s argu¬ 
ments. “ The dangers of ritualism ” also are put forward 
at length, 'and with apparently considerable prejudice. 
No amount of “ purpose” alone has yet been able to give 
permanence to any book, and Mr. Bradley’s writing lacks 
almost entirely that essential thing which is the basis of 
vitality in all enduring fiction. 

FINE ART 

MB. RICKETTS AND MR. SHANNON AT THE 
CARFAX 

Mr. Ricketts perhaps alone of modern painters may be 
compared With the artists of the Renaissance in the 
variety and skill with which he practises in different 
mediums, and the modes of expressing one of the most 
striking and intense individualities ot the present day. 
The Vale Press, now alas extinct, proved Mr. Ricketts a 
master printer ; bnt the exquisite jewellery of his design¬ 
ing is oi ly rarely seen. His drawings and decorations to 
books were the first manifestations of his art to impel 
public attention ; for he only revealed himself as a painter 
a few years ago. And now he has abandoned illustration 
as if tearful of popularity, and bewilders unintelligent 
critics with the superb mounting oi literary drama at the 
Court and elsewhere. In his leisure moments Mr. Ricketts 
has entered the arena of art criticism, where he has 
fought with tigers irom Ephesus; while as the joint 
owner ttith Mr. Shannon of a “ cabinet of rarities ,T Mr. 
Ricketts is envied as a collector of impeccable taste; he 
fcas recently become a sculptor or maker of bronzes. Is 
it any wonder that be is thoroughly suspected in England, 


the land of single purpose in the arts, finance and relig ion? 
The English think it is dohble-faced to persevere and 
succeed in more than one mode of expression; that is why 
they are so prejudiced against the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays; if they were ever convinced 
of the truth of the theory they would throw over the 
philosopher and the dramatist. It would be regarded as 
foreign and unEnglish. 

He had just one idea and that one being Snark 

The good Bellman engaged him at once, 

is the text of all our appreciations 1 You can see it ib 
obituary notices. Even now Rossetti has hardly been 
forgiven for publishing poetry just when attention was 
being directed to bis pictures. Protean Mr. Ricketts 
has been considerate on this occasion, and only shows him¬ 
self as painter and maker of bronzes. 

To some one who had never come across his paintings 
before (and without the advantage of having read this 
article), there might come a mixed impression—partly 
that oi strangeness which Bacon noted among the chief 
qualities of beauty, and partly that of reminiscience, as 
though some brilliant book of memoirs were visualised, 
or some superb critical generalisation bad become sil¬ 
houetted on to canvas; not of course in the anecdotal, but 
the psychological sense, just as a vivid description enables 
us to reconstruct a painting or personality that has 
ceased to exist. In the same way that Sir Joshua’s notes 
on the destroyed “Peter Martyr” of Titian is a faithful 
literary transcript of a painting. 

Botk Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon are after all torch- 
bearers, and are handing on a tradition. Most modern 
painters blow out the torch and oiler you a lucifer match 
to light you through a century still in its infancy. These 
two artists are deliberately derivative. They can trace 
their pedigree right through Burne-Jones, Watts and 
Rossetti, Stevefls and Reynolds to Titian and the great 
Venetians—the noble Italians who have always replenished 
the veins of English art with a blue ichor to compensate 
for that plebeian netheriandisb stock out of which our art 
was conjured. The stupidities, the banalities, of English 
painting are traceable to a philandering with little Dutch 
and Flemish painters. The great men, Vermeer, Hals and 
Rubens were neglected for Jan Steen, Honthorst or 
Hobbema. Even now Rembrandt is more a subject for 
conversation than inspiration; it is Teniers, Metzu and 
Mieris with all their trumpery who have been the real 
influences for good or ill. But we go to Italy, to France, 
and to Spain to purify our style. 

Of course you feel that Mr. Ricketts, instead of staying 
at home with Gainsborough or Hogarth, has done the 
grand tour with Reynolds and Turner, as an aristocrat of 
paint was entitled to do. He has visited Veronese, and 
Rubehs (No. i) and trafficked for strange colours with 
Moreau (No. 4); he has talked with Tintoretto in Sant 
Cassiano, of some possible Crucifixion of El Greco by 
Daumier (Nos. 5 and 7) when Delacroix was procurator in 
the French ateliers. Yet all these memories have been 
cast into the crucible of the artist’s peculiarly original 
mind and become (unlike the rather museum art of Burne- 
Jones) a “living” force, the strength of which perhaps only 
a few of the present generation will appreciate. For 
Mr. Ricketts is something of a centaur in art—half human 
and half English. Another St. Jerome, he .is gone to the 
desert and held converse with satyrs and “ the children 
of Lilith” beside enchanted streams, in the light of 
haunted dawns. 

How will more receptive Germany and more intellectual 
France welcome a painter with whom they have no one ta 
compare,? They will greet him probably as essentially 
English. A German critic might point out that his 
marvellous pictures are somewhat cramped in their 
frames and might be designs for vast frescoes. To the 
breadth of treatment, the bigness ot the conception, and 
the freedom of the brush work the small canvases do 
hardly justice. In Paris Mr, Ricketts may be called 
£lew it Sir Poynier , 
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The severe eye of contemporary disapproval has long 
been fixed on Mr. Charles Shannon, for he has steadily 
refused to belong to any group of painters. (No one can 
think of the International as a group.) Critics cannot 
endure to be deprived of shorthand, and painters like 
birds, if the truth be told, are not very fond of abnormal 
or unusual genius—of genius or talent that is not very 
obvious at least. Mr. Shannon must have received more 
advice in print than any other living artist (if, as I hope, 
he subscribes to Durrant and Romeike), and yet how 
little attention he has paid to it. Some of the older 
generation, glad to find some one who did not succumb to 
impressionism or realism—the two pistols held at our 
heads for ten brief years in the last century—urged him to 
become epic, and to follow Watts down the cavern where 
allegories swallow English artists. But he remained lyric 
and classic in the right sense of the word; it was by Watts 
the portrait-painter and Watts the technician, that he was 
stimulated, quietly ignoring the tiresome elements which 
marred that great painter’s art. Then he corrected any 
trick or fault he may have acquired in his earlier work 
from too much study in old days of a favourite master by 
attention to Puvis de Chavannes, whose aim was more 
aesthetic, and whose vision was far more exquisite than 
that of Watts. Beyond a derivative quality (with Pro¬ 
fessor Legros as a common denominator), and the nobler 
sense of avoiding the trivial and insignificant, I frankly 
see little resemblance between the talent of Mr. Ricketts 
and Mr. Shannon. The accident of their being personal 
friends, has made people expect a reflexive influence 
which possibly does not exist. Mr. Shannon is concerned 
with the individual structure of human figures, and 
Mr. Ricketts is contented with types and abstract lorms. 

Of Mr. Shannon’s masterful portraiture there is in the 
present exhibition only one example— The Lady with the 
Feather (No. 15). This is interesting as showing how the 
artist approaches modernity—of all problems the most 
difficult. Whistler by keeping the flesh-tones in a very 
low key and arranging that the dresses of his sitters 
should be in harmony with a restricted palette, effectu¬ 
ally confounded posterity, so that his portraits do not 
appear old-fashioned as some of Millais’s finest things 
invariably do. Mr. Shannon does not adopt any device 
of the Whistler kind. He accepts his mode), not disdain¬ 
ing to give a perfectly faithful likeness; he will not sur¬ 
render even that minor talent (as it is regarded) to the 
photographer. He disposes his sitter in a way which 
words of course cannot explain, or his picture would cease 
to be art, so that the thought of it ever becoming old- 
fashioned never crosses your mind. The thought of that 
possibility haunted the great Sir Joshua Reynolds, though 
it does not disturb most portrait-painters of the day, but 
only their patrons three or four years after the work has 
been done. It is a pity that none of Mr. Shannon’s mag¬ 
nificent male portraits could have been shown, although 
reproductions of them are to be seen in a portfolio. 
They, too, illustrate his supreme gift of ignoring what is 
merely ephemeral, without resorting to fancy costume. 
Possibly Mr. Shannon thinks of none of these things, and 
it is simply the artist’s instinct and severe self-training 
which leads to results so satisfying and so beautiful. 

An idealistic naturalist where the human figure is con¬ 
cerned, Mr. Shannon is conventional in regard to landscape 
background, though water is rendered with curious real¬ 
ism. In this respect he is an Italian and is not troubled 
with an exactitude about atmospheric phenomenon. He 
is untrue to nature seen from a shaking railway carriage. 
Modern painting is expected to keep up with Negretti 
and Zambra’s thermometer—in landscape the spectator 
must be able to tell from paint the temperature as well 
as the time of day, or you can have no success with 
certain critics. 

The object of art criticism should, I believe, be directed 
more towards urging people to go and see pictures for 
themselves than to give readers an idea of what the 
critics think about them. Modem painters have at all 


events a great advantage over old masters. Their authen¬ 
ticity is unquestioned. You must judge for yourself about 
modern pictures. The men who bought Rossetti, and 
Burne-Jones, and Whistler, bought the pictures because 
they liked them, not because they anticipated a profit 
at Christie's, or because the pictures were popular with 
critics. I suppose and I hope that the fools bought 
the foolish pictures without advice. Those who cannot 
see the divine beauty of Mr. Shannon’s Hermes and the 
Infant Bacchus, or that other marvellous iondo the Sleeping 
Nymph and his half-dozen other pictures had better not 
look at any modern work at all. 

C. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. BERNARD SHAW’S “ NEW THEOLOGY ’* 

To the Editor of The Academy* 

Sir, —Mr. Bernard Shaw appears to be no happier in his 
conception of the Devil than he is in his conception of the 
Deity. For I it was who spoke to him after his lecture, and 
I saw no one else speaking to him or in the vicinity who came 
even approximately near to the description he gives of his 
interlocutor. But I will not pretend that Mr. Shaw is the 
first person who has made the same mistake. Mr. Shaw is 
quite right. His poor mediocre second-rate little god I would 
not even know, much less worship, and I cannot imagine his 
•‘intentions,” if he were to approach me with a view to 
“ saving ” me, being otherwise than strictly “ honourable.’’ 
Whether you call yourself a mono- or a poly-theist the term 
“ God ’’ has always implied an object of worship or adoration. 
It must be humbling, 1 should have thought (and yet in Mr. 
Shaw this result is not apparent) to have to make apologies 
for one’s god as one would for a blundering footman or a per¬ 
forming poodle, whose deficiencies became too obtrusive; and 
to have to say “ he means well, but his training is inadequate,” 
cannot be conducive to awe or reverence. Mr. Shaw must 
find a name other than “God" for the “brave poor thing,” 
by whose cumulative effort he is content to believe himself to 
have been created, and leave the conventional appellation to 
the mysterious and inscrutable Being who, according to my 
religion, manifests himself to mortals through their noblest 
achievements and through their highest and purest emotions. 

This is the God to whom I give my allegiance, even though 
I am not able to trace in all the phases of life the effect of 
perfect wisdom as mortals understand wisdom ; even though 
it lays me open to the imputation from Mr. Shaw of having 
other gods up my sleeve that I also believe in, but do not 
openly acknowledge. 

Agnes Grove. 


MR. SHAW AND THE PAPAL CENSORSHIP 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Shaw, in his article on “The Solution of the 
Censorship Problem,” states his opinion that the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation of the Index has reduced “ the institution of cen¬ 
sorship to the wildest absurdity.” In doing so he is no doubt 
within his rights, but I venture to say he has overstepped 
them in charging the Roman Catholic Church with keeping 
the Bible “ on a top shelf beyond the reach of its average 
laity.” All that it does is to object to unauthorised transla¬ 
tions. The Catholic Truth Society in this country publishes 
the Gospels, the Acts, and some of the Pauline Epistles, as 
well as I think the Book of Wisdom and the Psalms for 
a penny each, and the Society of St. Jerome, which has 
branches all over Italy, publishes the Gospels and the Acts 
for twenty centesimi each. Moreover the late Pope Leo. XIII 
in 1898 heavily indulgenced Bible-reading. 

A Philistine Papist. 


“ LITERATURE AND STOCKS ** 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—W hen Mr. Adam Lorimer, under the above title, asks: 
“ Supposing that this country were asked to send to some 
international congress of great writers its three most distin¬ 
guished men, whom should it send ? ’’ and answers “ Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Andrew Lang,” one is tempted 
to ask him another question and await ms answer to that. 
“ Supposing that this country were asked to send to some 
international congress of great bootmakers its three most dis¬ 
tinguished men, whom would it send?l‘ Presumably Mr, 
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Lorimer would send representatives of “ the ‘ Phiteesi ’ Boot 
Company,” ‘‘the International Boot Company," and ‘‘the 
Phit-you-while-you-wait Emporium," and truly they could 
make a goodly show, if bulk was what were wanted. Person¬ 
ally just as I should send to the great writers’ congress, Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kipling, if they could be got to 
go, so to the great bootmakers’ congress I should send the 
artist who puts his whole soul into the making of any boots 
and the boots of the few others whom he thinks worthy of his 
great genius, and two more of like genius if two more were to 
be found. Not that I would say a word against Mr. Andrew 
Lang, for whom I have the sincerest admiration, nor against 
Mr. Shaw, nor even Mr. Caine, but I have a word to say for 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kipling, and for a genera¬ 
tion that should be proud of them as their literary representa¬ 
tives. I am aware that Mr. Lorimer was writing with a laugh 
on his face, but he should not laugh so ruefully and so mis¬ 
leadingly, so long as we have with us the authors of ‘‘‘The 
Egoist," “ Far From The Madding Crowd,” and the most 
Inspired Doggerel that has ever been written. It is not 
by telling children that they are bad and disobedient that 
we make them good and obedient. Nor will Mr. Lorimer 
or any one else improve the standard of English literature by 
” grousing ” about the “ poor show ’’ it is making at the present 
moment. Let him look for the good and encourage that, let 
him point out the best that is being done, and not the worst. 
Let him try to give us confidence. Let him try to embolden 
us, rather than to cow us and make us ashamed of ourselves. 
Let him remember that correction may be all very well, but 
encouragement is far better. Let him lay it to heart that a 
mother’s forty kisses save thirty-nine are far more powerful 
for good than the pedagogues forty stripes save one. Let him 
remember what Carlyle wrote: “ Blessed is the voice that, 
amid disappointment, stupidity and contradiction, proclaims 
to us, Euge 1 " Let him get out his German Dictionary and 
render into English: 

“ Oh I Kritisieren, lieber Herr, ist federleicht, 

Doch Bessermachen schwierig.” 

_ G. S. Layard. 

THE ST. EDMUNDSBURY PAGEANT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A pageant, in our modern times, has as, its principal 
aim, to behistorical rather than dramatic. Its scenes, music, 
and coeturnery, are intended to adhere strictly to the dates 
of the action narrated. It is therefore justifiable to call your 
attention to two serious errors in a single line in Episode VI 
of the St. Edmundsbury Pageant, now being performed. 
It is the year 1433. King Henry VI., being entertained at 
Bury, is presented with a “ painted book," entitled “ The 
Legend and Death of Edmund.” * 

Henry. Whose cunning wrought this wonder ? 

Abbot. Here he stands. 

Henry. Thy name ? 

Lidgate. —John Lidgate. 

Henry (turning to the Queen). Margaret/ The poet / 

Now, first, for at least six years prior to 1433, John Lydgate 
had been writing ballades, mummings and presentation 
poems, for Henry VI. and his mother Catherine. It is impos¬ 
sible that the young king should not have known the famous 
monk by sight, for he must have been often at court. 

Secondly, Henry was in 1433 only eleven years old, and 
Queen Margaret was not married to him till 1445. 

There is no dramatic justification for this error, for the 
Queen might as well enter later, when the characters of the 
next scene (1447) come upon the stage. One may allow the 
King’s age in 1433 to be tampered with, since a change in the 
royal part would be awkward; but the two things I have 
indicated should not have occurred in a ‘‘historical "pageant. 

H. N. MacCracken. 

June 39. 


LORD LEIGHTON AND THE PHILISTINES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I t is time we took our bearings in art matters, as the 
confusion of thought shown in your notes on the above sub¬ 
ject amazes even me, and I am amazed that it is still possible 
to astonish me with the aberrations of art critics. I do not 
know which are the more wonderful, the opinions you quote 
from Mr. A. C. Carter—in your issue of June 29—or your cor¬ 
rections of them. I gather that Leighton’s Phryne has been 
•old for fifty guineas. The figure of Phryne, as I remember 


it, is of life size, or of heroic proportions, and she is clothed 
only in the last blush of sunset. This effect, which the painter 
also tried in The Egyptian Slinger, utterly missed fire ; instead 
of sunset glow Phryne looked more like a “ copper woman I ” 
Just the fault to make the Philistine squirm. Large nudes 
are always at a discount, as so few buyers care to hang them; 
and when to this is added the false and disagreeable colour 
you have two powerful objections sufficient to outweigh with 
the said Philistine the grand design and splendid draughts¬ 
manship. So the auction price expresses these facts and 
nothing more. To describe it as a “ Triumph of the Philis¬ 
tines," or as "a victory for Camelot” are both equally wide 
of the mark. To describe Lord Leighton as “ the painter of 
the Philistines," is equally curious. Leighton’s work was the 
essence of refinement, and he was one of the greatest draughts¬ 
men who ever lived—most of the Old Masters being mere 
children compared with him. As draughtsmanship, the 
science and poetry of form, is the foundation of fine art, if its 
appreciation is a function of the “ Philistine,” then you place 
him (the Philistine) on a high pedestal and condemn the pre¬ 
tentious " art critic “ to outer darkness I 

The systematic depreciation or defamation of modem 
painting by the mouthpieces of the “New” or ‘‘Modernity 
Movements," is mere Anarchism, as I have elsewhere shown 
by the most exhaustive analysis. The essence of these move¬ 
ments is Vulgarity, vulgar advertising tricks on the part of 
the artists, and the vulgarity of pretence of critics, the 
attempt to hide ignorance and true feelings for Art by posing 
as the superior person. The amount of inj ustice that has been 
done by this anarchical bomb-throwing in the art-world is 
terrible. The injury the Press has done the Press alone can 
undo. The most notable fact on the Continent is that these 
“ Modernity Movements " are rapidly being discredited, and a 
complete return to sanity is at hand. So I hope our own Press 
will not lag behind. It is time that the true art-instincts of 
the race that produced Shakespeare and Turner, that has 
opened up more new fields than any other people, should rise 
in revolt against being led at the heels of Continental deca¬ 
dents. We should lead rather than follow the artistic sin¬ 
cerity which has produced all the master works of the world. 

E. Wake Cook. 

June 30. 

[We are glad to publish Mr. Wake Cook’s letter, but fear he 
is trying to commence a controversy on subjects about which 
we are not likely to agree. Our recollection of the Phryne is 
not quite the same as his, but he is right in suggesting that 
nude pictures make dealers blush, preventing them from bid¬ 
ding up to what may be called the figure. Mr. Wake Cook has 
not understood our use of the word ‘‘ Philistine.” It was 
adapted from Matthew Arnold by the aesthetic school to 
describe an attitude of mind in those who did not accept a 
certain criticism of life or did not appreciate certain mani¬ 
festations of art, literature and music. That is the sense in 
which it is used to-day. The metaphor of “Camelot" was 
of course taken from the fondness for the Arthurian cycle 
evinced in the pictures of. Rossetti, Burne-Jones, etc. We 
cannot follow Mr. Wake Cook’s description of what is 
taking place either here or on the continent. He seems to us 
to be always hailing dawns that never rise and preparing for 
sunsets that never occur. We must remind him that Mr. 
MacColl is now Keeper of the Tate Gallery.— Ed.] 


BURKE AND THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Referring to your issue of June 29, there occurs, 
under the heading " Beaconsfield as Plagiarist," a quotation 
from Burke—“ it has all the contortions of the sibyl without 
the inspiration." As Burke has been suspected by some of 
being the author of the letters of Junius, ii may not be unin¬ 
teresting to compare the words ending the following extract 
from Junius with those of the above quotation—“masks, 
hatchets, racks and vipers, dance through your letter in all 
the mazes of metaphorical confusion; these are the gloomy 
companions of a disturbed imagination—the melancholy 
madness of poetry without inspiration.” 

W. G. R. Herd. 

July 2. 


THE LATE MR. GR 1 SSELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Lest a misprint in my letter of 29 June may furnish 
your anonymous critic in lapses with another stiletto-thrust 
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to stab the Academy in the back, I will anticipate the em¬ 
poisoned weapon by my early discovery that Mr. Grissell 
has no claim to the initials F.R.S., but every right to the affix 
F.S.A. 


June 29. 


William Mbscrr. 


HABERDASHERY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I was immensely interested in Professor Skeat’s pro¬ 
found and eminently Skeatian analysis of the origin of the 
word “haberdashery,” but it is curious that Profe-sor Skeat 
overlooks (or does he purposely ignore ?) the possibility of the 
word being no more than a corruption of sabretacherie, the 
haberdasher being the man who, in an age when all men who 
could afford to buy anything went more or less armed, pur¬ 
veyed those kickshaws of man’s attire, which were not 
furnished either by the silk mercer or the armourer. 

J. Blundell Barrett. 

July 3- 


MR. McKENNA'S THREATS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he following Resolution was passed at the Emergency 
League Committee Meeting held in Manchester on July 2, 
1907. 

“This meeting desires to call attention to the following 
statements made by Mr. McKenna, President of the Board of 
Education that ‘ he would have to wound the susceptibilities 
of many earnest men who were opposed to him in politics ’; 
that his new Education Bill will ‘ make the Lords regret that 
they did not accept Mr. BirreU’s Bill’; and that having then 
* gone to the Lords with a peace offering ... On the next 
occasion the Government would go with a sword.’ ” 

The League protests against the avowed intention to legis¬ 
late upon a subject of vital national importance in a spirit so 
vindictive, and purely for partisan political purposes; instead 
of proposing a settlement of the Education controversy upon 
the basis of just and equal treatment for all parties concerned. 
(Signed) T. E. Cleworth, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

P.S.—At'the same meeting the Rev. D. P. Buckle was 
appointed Organising Secretary of the Emergency League for 
the Manchester Centre. 

July 3- 
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motorists an idea of the nature of the roads and the quality of the inns and to tell them some- 
thug of the character of the scenery so that they may take an intelligent view of the numerous 
objects of literary and historical interest passed on the road. 

Round About Wiltshire. By A. G. Bradley. With 

30 Illustrations, including X4 in Colour, by T. C. GOTCH. Crown 8V0, 6s. 

“ Conveys most admirably t"e charm of a county so English yet so little known."— Punch. 

. "Abounds in information and is well written, while the photographs are good and the illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Gotch are wonderful for the money.”— World. 

"Chatiy, bright and pleasant ."—Daily Telegraph. 

" Quite a f asci n ati n g ta>k in itself, and a capital cicerone for any traveller.**— Spectator. 

Days in Cornwall. By C. Lewis Hind. With 16 

Illustrations in Colour bv WILLIAM PASCOE, and 30 Photographs of Scenery, Archi¬ 
tecture, and Prehistoric Monuments. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"Pictures and text together constitute an ideal survey ."—Daily Chronicle. 

" Full of human interest and is everywhere marked by the true holiday spirit." 

Glasgow Herald. 

“A pleaaant mUcellxny of tact and fiction, of quotation and observation .”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A book like Mr. Hind's is as valuable for the student and explorer as for the casual 
tourist . 1 '—British Weekly. 

The Spirit of the Links. By Henry Leach. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

The author takes the golfer all through the year, from January to December, and discusses 
the game in evepr aspect. What might be called the psychology of golf, its wonders, mysteries, 


C. M. A. PEAKE, F.R.H.S. With 24 Illustrations. Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

“ Distinguished for accuracy and conciseness .”—Manchester Guardian. 

"It may be commended by its orderly arrangement, terseness, simplicity, and accuracy." 

Birmingham Past, 

The Churchman’s I Treasury of Song. Edited by 

J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 

Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. With 32 Illustrations, 

small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net. [Lsttfr Guidos. 

" It would not be easy to find a more trustworthy authority than Mr. Baring Gould." 

Spectator. 

North Wales. By A. T. Story. With 32 Illustra- 

trations. Small post 8vo, 2s. t6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. J Little Guides . 

SIXTH EDITION. 

The Substance of Faith: allied with Science. By 

Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. Crown 8vo, 
as. net. 

"This catechism is assuredly a most important, suggestive, hopeful piece of work—lucid, 
helpful, illuminating—and should do much to revive true religion .*’—Daily Chronicle. 

The Spiritual Guide. By Dr. Michael de Molinos. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. With a Preface by Canon 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Small post 8 vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2S. 6d. net 

[The Library of Devotion. 

" An admirable and definite edition of the work of Molinos ."—Birmingham Post. 

" The brief introduction is admirably written ."—Manchester Guardian. 

FICTION. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Odd Lengths. By W. B. Maxwell, Author of 

" Vivien,’* " The Guarded Flame," etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Firm and pregnant delineations of life, well studied and brilliantly finished.” 

Pall Mall GoMtta. 

" In every story one is brought face to face with real people. ”—Daily Express. 


The Countess of Maybury. 

W. B. MAXWELL. 6s. 


New Edition. 


44 This delightfully amusing book of monologues.”— Standard. 

" The humour and unconscious sarcasm are really delightful.”— Western Press . 

44 Humorous and convincing .”—Court Journal. 

Merry Garden. By “ Q,” Author of “ The Mayor of 

Troy." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 One of that unusual kind that is extremely readable even when one is jaded. 44 

Manchester Guardian. 

44 Of the highest literary finish, and their substance an undiluted delight ."—Morning Leader. 

The Botor Chaperon. By C. N. and A. M. Wil- 

LIAMSON, Author of" The Lightning Conductor.” With a Coloured Frontispiece by 
A. H. BUCItLAND, and x6 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

414 The Botor Chaperon' is a romance of the Dutch waterways, and describes the pleasures of 
motor-boating, or ‘botoring.’ Two charming English girls who unexpectedly receive a legacy 
of a motor-boat, determine to take a holiday in Holland and explore the country. They find 
the boat has been fraudulently let at Rotterdam to a young American, whose mysterious aunt 
becomes chaperon to the girls. Another man—half Dutch, half English—joins the party and 
acts as skipper. They tour through all Holland by its rivers and canals ; see many ntcresting 
things; meet with odd adventures, and are involved in tangled love affairs. 

The Bay of Lilacs. By Paul Waineman, Author of 

“ A Heroine from Finland." Crowa 8vo, 6s. 

The Magic Plumes. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Quest of Geoffrey Darrell By Adeline Ser- 

GEANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Henry Leach. Crown Ferriby. By Lizbeth Campbell. Crown 8vo,.6s. 


difficulties, and joys, with bright new anecdotes to illustrate every point 


Barbara Goes to Oxford. By Barbara Burke. 

With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Apt 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — Shepherd’s 
Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 
Early Masters of the British School is now open. 
—Shepherd's Gallery, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s. 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gokfky, 3 The 
Stndios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian). Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—" Colotna,” West Crovdon. 


/^HARLOTTE BRONTE.—A Platinotype 
/■— Reproduction of George Richmond’s Drawing 
by F. Hollyer, 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. 
Catalogue, is. 


Books fop Sale. 


UIRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
~ , Pickens, Thackeray, Lever. Ainsworth : 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C, 


TJNCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA, Times 
Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 
General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £g o s . 
—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


(CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, Murrays 
V. Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vots.. 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£S 9 *-. for 50s. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


NJ OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems 
1 s placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals. Nineteen MSS. by unknown authors 
sold in one week.—Write for terms and unique 
testimonials. Cambridge Literary Agency, Man- 
agm|[Director, George G. Magnus, 115 Strand, 


TAEIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems by 
. Herbert Trench. 5s. Only 30 copies 
remain of edition with title-page drawing by 
Auguste Donnay. This will not be reprinted. 
Its price will be increased after publication of 
Mr. Herbert Trench's NEW POEMS in October 
next.— Methuen & Co. 


'T'HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital /30,00a 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman 01 twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families foi holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
oniy, but also for their wives or widows and youne 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
George Larner. 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 


Publishers’ Media. 


THE 8PHERE 

6d. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATBS FOR 
PUBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office! 01 eat New Street, E.C. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

10, 13, X4, and 1$ Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper of the Educated Man 
and Hts Family. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub¬ 
lishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. , 

Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY OH RON IDLE 

10 or ra Pages Daily, 

Popular Features are 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Motes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Speoial 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 

Applications for above spaces should 
be made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 
57A Coleman Street, London, E.C, 
Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted. 


Manager of ‘ ‘ The Academy,' ' 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


Typewriting* 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIN 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ft 
the artiest times till the beginning of the XV 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Prin 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the X 1 
ad the beginning of the XVIth Century R 
Old Books and Prints. -Jacques Rosenth 
Munich, Bavaria, lo, Karlstr. 10. 


I N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A- 


T ypewriting, 7d. per 1000 (withduplicate 
9d.). All MSS. carefully and accurately 
typed. Best work. Numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials.—Miss Langridge, 6 Hannington Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 


[Y/| C TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words’ 
^* Circulars duplicated from as. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E. C. 
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Books on Approval. 

M ESSRS. MACMILLAN CO., Limited, are 
conscious that they cannot expect book¬ 
sellers to keep a complete stock of all their 
publications, and they have therefore made 
arrangements by which booksellers can buy ON 
APPROVAL any Volume published by them (if 
over six shillings in price) on the understanding 
that if it is returned uncut and in good condition, 
the cost of the carriage will he defrayed by the 
customer. 

Applications for hooks ON APPROVAL must 
NOT he addressed to the Publishers, hut to a 
Retail Bookseller, through whom the transaction 
must take place. 

LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


THE GARIBALDI CENTENARY. 

" No imaginative writer, indeed, from 
the author of the Odyssey down to 
Dumas and Stevenson, could ever in 
his wildest dreams have rivalled such a 

tale as the life of Garibaldi ." 

Daily News. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 

A Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, & Politics. 

The 1 ooth volume, representing 50 years of 
continuous publication, commences with the 
July issue ready on the 15th inst. 

Price Is. net. 

The Contents include : 

COWPER AND WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 

GOVERNMENT BY IMPULSE. 

By SAMUEL P. ORTH. 

THE POWER THAT MAKES FOR PEACE. 

By HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 

IN UNKNOWN PORTUGAL. By I SABE 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 

> 11U * V Bv x A . hourwich. 

A Critical Study of THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 

the Southern Kovelist. 

Reviews of some Recent Novels. 

A further Instalment of THE HELPMATE, a Novel 

by MAY SINCLAIR. 

A Continuation of the Reminiscences of General 
Morris Schaff entitled THE SPIRIT OF OLD 
WEST POINT. 

etc. 

Annual Su bscription, IBS., including postage. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s New Book 


SECOND EDITION, with Additions, NOW READY 

GARIBALDI S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 

With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations, Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 

" It is seldom we are indulged with a book of romantic history written 
in a brilliant style and composed with thought and pains. Mr. Ireveivan 
has been happy in a subject which fascinates alike himself and his readers.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

■■ I have never read in tale or history a more thrilling story than that 
Mr. Trevelyan tells of the hero's retreat with his four thousand through 
countries swarming with implacable enemies. Xenophon's Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand was a march past by comparison.” —Truth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A GUIDE TO HOLIDAY READING 

The July BOOK MONTHLY ready Monday, July i, 
sixpence net, le a Holiday Reading Number. 
It has letters on that (eutQeet by well-known 
people like' Mr, Hall Caine, Mis. Braddon, Mr. 
A. C. Benson, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Robertson ( Nicoll, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Theodore Watte-Duntem, 
and the Rev. R. J. Campbell. Besides it has ears. 
fUHy complied (lets of ths new books and edition* 
published this year which are most suitable fbr 
holiday reading:. 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co , Stationers! Hall Court, London . 


John Bull’s Other Island. 

Containing also “ Major Barbara," ®nd “ How He 
Lied to Her Husband ” 

With Important Prefaces. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The TRIBUNE says—“ Every one will be glad to have Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s two must popular plays, hitherto unpublished, in a 
comely volume uniform with his other works . . . this volume is a 
veritable bombshell of controversy for readers of Mr. Shaw. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Dramatic Opinions and. Essays 

2 vols., 10s. 6d. net. 

Man and Superman. A Comedy and 

a Philosophy. 6s. 

Plays Pleasant and Plays Un¬ 
pleasant. In 2 vols. Sold separately. 6s. each. 

Three Plays for Puritans. 6 s. 

Each Play 44 Unpleasant.” “ Pleasant,” and for ** Puritans,” also sold 
separately in paper wrapper, is. 6d. net ; doth, 2s. net. 

The Irrational Knot 

A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession. 

A Novel. 6 s. 

The Common Sense of Munici¬ 
pal Trading. 2s. 6d. 

The Perfect Wagnerite. 3 s. 6d. net. 


London: ARCHIBALD .CONSTABLE & CO., LTD 
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All communications intended for the Editor should, be sent to 63 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 


It is announced that through the generosity of the 
Governors of Pusey House at Oxford, a similar institution 
will shortly be opened in West London under the appro¬ 
priate title of Liddon House. As is well known to Oxford 
men, members of the Church of England and others, the 
object of these institutions is primarily a spiritual one 
within the Church, namely, to provide small bodies of 
clergy " able to devote their whole time to men, especially 
of the educated classes, who feel their need of help on 
religious questions.” Many men, however, outside the 
Church of England have also experienced the kindness of 
the clergy of Pusey House in giving information on ques¬ 
tions of theological and ecclesiological interest. Lectures 
also on such subjects have occasionally been delivered of 
much value to students generally. The foundation of 
Liddon House will therefore be welcome to many whom 
it is not primarily designed to benefit. 


The publishing offices of The Academy art at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C., 
to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts which 
art not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The receipt of a proof 
dots not imply acceptance of an article. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

The scandalous misapplications of the Pension Fund in 
England as far as men of letters are concerned have long 
been notorious. But it is seldom that a more startling 
example has been provided than that which heads the 
most recent list of pensions presented to Parliament. We 
refer to the name of Sir Francis Burnand. No one grudges 
Sir Francis his success as a popular journalist, and one is 
glad to think that his work in that field has brought him 
in a large income for many years. Moreover, as a writer 
of the humbler order of farce for the stage he has been 
able to make a handsome addition to his profits in that 
capacity for the best part of a half-century. But his ser¬ 
vices to letters have been absolutely nil. He has indeed 
never attempted any work ia that field, but has (very 
wisely) confined himself in the main to the better-paid 
work of adapting French farces for the English stage, 
the furnishing of punning paragraphs for Punch, and to 
persistent praise ot worthless books, coupled with consis¬ 
tent depreciation of good and sincere literary work in 
the same paper, which during his editorship became a re¬ 
cognised organ of Philistia, and, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, the safe refuge of dulness, mediocrity and 
sheer silliness. It is outrageous that work of this kind 
should be rewarded by a substantial grant of public money 
out of the scanty fund that is yearly set aside for the 
pensioning of men of letters who have been honourably 
engaged in branches of their profession which are other¬ 
wise too ill-paid to furnish a living wage. 


At the Vedrenne-Barker dinner the other night Lord 
Lytton declared that the time was ripe for the endowment 
of an Art theatre in England and the cheers with which 
the statement was received showed how keenly his 
andience agreed with that view. He also declared that it 
would be a scandal if Mr. Granville Barker were forced.to 
transfer his work to America because he could not obtain 
proper pecuniary support for it in England. If Lord 
Lytton has any influence with the present Government 
he might perhaps point out to them that a civil list 
pension of two hundred pounds could be more suitably 
used in assisting the growth of a more artistic drama in 
England than in rewarding writers or adapters of vulgar 
little French farces. In its administration of the 
Pension Fund Westminster seems determined to emulate 
West Ham, but we are resolved that so ignoble a misuse 
of money intended for the service of literature shall not 
go unrebuked in the columns of the Academy. We are 
a m azed that the grant should have been offered. We are 
still more amazed that it should have beea accepted. 


A Memorial to WhiBtler will be erected at the end of, 
the gardens near Chelsea Old Church. It will consist of 
a symbolical figure by Monsieur Rodin. The estimated 
cost will be about two thousand pounds, of which about 
one thousand six hundred has already been subscribed. 
At a meeting held on Tuesday at the house of Mr. 
Homiman, M.P., among other speakers Mr. Edmund 
Gosse delivered an interesting address claiming that we 
ought to raise a monument to Whistler because he added 
a sense of beauty to the world. Mr. Gosse also explained 
the Artistic Temperament. He well described Whistler’s 
own temperament as “ fragile and enduring, sensitive 
and not sentimental.” “ Whistler had a furious instinct 
for the embellishments of life. His senses were irritable 
because of the extreme delicacy of their balance.” 


The case which Whistler’s executrix, Miss Phillip, has 
brought against Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell is still 
reserved for judgment by Mr. Justice Kekewich. His 
decision will be important to biographers, since the main 
question which the case involves is the right to publish, 
without the express authority of the writer or his repre¬ 
sentatives, information contained in letters which cannot 
themselves be published without such authority. The 
question of the extent of the authority given by Whistler 
to Mr. and Mrs. Pennell to write a biography of him is 
a question which will interest greatly only Whistler’s 
extreme devotees. The application which Miss Phillip 
made for an inj unction to restrain Mr. and Mrs. Pennell's 
publisher, Mr. Heinemann, was dismissed, with costs. 


We have no wish to discuss a case still sub judice, but 
did Mr. Ogden Lawrence, K.C., in opening the case of the 
Carthusians before Mr. Justice Joyce really say “ that a 
man named St. Bruno . . . went with six companions to 
Grenoble and started what eventually turned out to be the 
monastery of La Grande Chartreuse" ? What else did he 
expect it to be even in an age of miracles ? The idea of 
it becoming something else can hardly have occurred to 
the saint. Should we say now that “His Majesty King 
Edward laid the fouDdation-stone in Holborn of what 
eventually turned out to be a new wing of the British 
Museum”? It must be admitted in fairness that the 
Colonial Institute “ eventually turned out ” to be the 
London University. 


Apropos of laying foundation-stones, the age of 
miracles is not past. At a Wesleyan function of the kind 
in Dorsetshire the other day the worthy minister and his 
flock were attacked fiercely by some Anglican-minded 
bees. They were obliged to seek refuge under cover from 
the infuriated insects. That would have been regarded 
as a great portent in classic or mediaeval times. How can 
we expect toleration from established clergy when the 
very bees become bigoted ? The custom among bee- 
farmers of importing Italian queens into our English 
hives must be regretted, and has its parallel in the 
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encouragement of the "Italian mission in England” 
among our clergy. The late laureate warned us against 
"the poisoned honey stolen from France.” Now it is 
openly imported under our wretched Free Trade system ! 
The Leeds aunt for whom (students of literature will 
remember) Maria made a purse of beads would have 
hardly held up the work of foreign insects as an example 
to her niece, for instilling the virtue of humility, in an age 
when British manufactures were truly esteemed. The 
purification of our bee-hives should engage the attention 
of politicians and the Lancet. Our honey used to come 
from Helicon and Mount Hybla, but now, thank heaven, 
we can make our own. 


The complimentary dinner to Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. 
Granville Barker at the Criterion last Sunday was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. The guests were eagerly antici¬ 
pating from some of the speakers’ caustic objections to 
the censorship and the methods of Mr. Redford in the 
exercise of his office, when the police arrived and cleared 
the premises. It was Sunday night; the committee had 
omitted to apply for a suspension of the Sabbatarian 
closing rule, and four hundred intellectuals were hurled 
into the street. And yet we get virtuous about Russian 
tyranny and the amenities of life under Muscovite 
rule. 


The irritation of such an incident was however relieved 
by the humour of the particular occasion. There were 
all the advanced dramatists and actors and their more 
advanced admirers anticipating a golden age and a free 
drama suddenly reminded that they are living in the 
largest uncivilised capital of the most uncivilised empire 
the world has ever seen—an empire which progresses 
backwards on intellectual planes, it not politically. Mr. 
Redford, the policeman of drama, is only one of that 
admirable force which protects our houses from burglars, 
regulates the traffic, closes the restaurants, and seldom fails 
to find a criminal if one is wanted to suit any particular 
crime attracting too much attention. 


The disappointment at not hearing Sir Oliver Lodge 
was very keen. With one exception he was the most dis¬ 
tinguished man present, and his speech would have 
excited enormous interest. However, the privilege of 
hearing Lord Lytton (the chairman), Mr. Granville 
Barker, Mr. Tree, and Mr. Shaw on a single evening made 
the rather dismal function of a public dinner sufficiently 
brilliant: but they all had too much too say ; or rather 
the convention of an after-dinner speech does not permit 
guests to assimilate such large helpings. 


Mr. Shaw is of course an orator, and you can listen to 
him in the same way as you listen to Niagara. Every¬ 
thing he said was significant, but especially poignant were 
bis observations on dramatic criticism. This craft seems 
to attract the shabby minded. Mr. Barker need hardly 
have thanked a press which generally speaking has depre¬ 
ciated and misrepresented nearly all the Court produc¬ 
tions—with what little result his success happily proves. 
Mr. Tree too could have told the company ot plays per¬ 
sistently " written down ” but enjoying long runs and 
successful revivals. Abolishing long runs has drawn the 
last false tooth from the deciduous jaws of the venal 
journalist corrupted by an empty market where no one 
will bid for his favours even with chicken or champagne. 


It is a great pity that full and correct reports of after- 
dinner speeches, when they are amusing and interesting, 
do not appear in the daily papers. The precis is always 
inadequate and often grossly inaccurate. It is the custom 
now merely to report the utterances of the chairman, 
generally the least important of the evening, and that of 
the speaker whose name conveys something to Fleet 


Street. One goes to a public dinner to hear the speeches* 
not to eat a dubious dinner. There is need for reform 
in this direction. A plain club dinner of very few 
courses would mitigate the gloom produced even by poor 
or dull speakers. Some one ought to invent another 
method of celebrating causes and occasions. Art and 
literature ought certainly to divorce themselves from the 
culinary infelicities and the gastronomic infidelities of a 
public banquet. 


Last week at Christie’s the most interesting pictures 
were Hoppner's portrait of Cardinal Manning's mother 
and sister, which fetched four thousand guineas, and the 
beautiful Vig6e Le Brun, belonging to Mrs. Finch, secured 
for two thousand four hundred guineas by Mr. Asher 
Wertheimer. It was not at all dear as prices go now: it 
is one of the artist’s most beautiful works. The Master 
Bunbury was a sentimental and unattractive example of 
Reynolds, and will no doubt dazzle the American home 
for which it is destined. 


A bust to the late Mr. William Ernest Henley was un¬ 
veiled in the crypt of St. Paul’s on Thursday. This will 
be a source of great gratification to the friends and 
admirers of a very remarkable poet and a more remark¬ 
able personality. Mr. Henley exercised a wide though 
not perhaps a very lasting influence. To the friends of 
Stevenson his, of course, cannot be a very amiable 
memory, but no one who knew Mr. Henley can have 
failed to recognise the force of his unusual talent, and 
few could resist the fascination of bis conversation. He 
struck quite a new note in modern literature. This bust 
by Rodin reminds us of his early championship of French 
art, and his receptivity to new ideas. Lord Plymouth 
delivered a graceful speech, and Mr. George Wyndham, 
that master of appropriate eulogy, spoke of the personal 
qualities which endeared Mr. Henley even to his enemies ; 
while Mr. Harry Cust dwelt on the happy coincidence of 
the monument being adjacent to those of Nelson and 
Wellington—two heroes with whom the poet was in parti¬ 
cular sympathy. 


We sincerely congratulate Mr. W. S. Gilbert on the 
tardy compliment paid him in his knighthood. Since 
he accepts the “honour” we hope .that congratulations 
will also be acceptable. To us the "honour” seems 
barely an adequate recognition of his inimitable 
humour and his mastery of English rhythm. He estab¬ 
lished his reputation once and for all, by “The 
Bab Ballads.” His operas never fall below that level, 
but they do not generally surpass it, except in the 
greater elaboration of some of the famous lyrics. Sulli¬ 
van’s music gained greater publicity for Mr. Gilbert’s 
verse, but it in no way enhanced it. Pleasing as the 
music often is, the verses take entirely on their own merit 
the high place which they hold. 


There is a legend that so severe a critic as Mr. Swin¬ 
burne was able to cite, many years ago, but two lapses 
from perfect rhythm in the whole of the Bab Ballads. 
We.have often speculated what they were. Would that 
Mr. Gilbert could be persuaded to republish them in their 
entirety. Such lines as these are almost lost except to 
memory, from which we quote : 

And though the learning of her friends 
Was truly not immense 
They had a way of reaching ends 
By rules of common sense. 

A fallacy in your reply 
Our intellect descries 
Although we don’t pretend to spy 
Exactly where it lies. 

We do not quote these lines as characteristic of the 
excellency of Mr. Gilbert’s verse, but for their humour. 
They represent, as will be remembered, the mental 
attitude of respectable society among ogres—and others. 
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TO OLIVE 

A RAINBOW SONNET 

My thoughts like bees explore all sweetest things 
To fill for you the honeycomb of praise, 

Linger in pinks and honey-suckle sprays, 

And daffodils that stand in golden rings. 

In the blue air they moan on muted strings, 

And the blue sky of my soul’s summer days 
Shines with your light, and through pale violet ways, 
Birds bear your name in beatings of their wings. 

I saw you all bedecked in bows of rain, 

New showers of rain against new-risen suns, 

New tears against new light of shining joy. 

My youth, equipped to go, turns back again, 

Throws down its heavy pack of years and runs 
Back to the golden house a golden boy. 

A. D. 


A VILLANELLE 

Through the little old room, 

With the musk in its air, 

With its ghosts and its gloom, 

Where the light at its loom 
Weaves the dust unaware 
Through the little old room, 

And the shrivelled buds bloom 
On the sill, if you care, 

With its ghosts and its gloom; 

Comes the stir and the, boom 
Of the busy grey square, 

Through the little old room, 

Like a sound that the womb 
Of the still is to bear 
With its ghosts and its gloom : 

And I wait—Well, for whom ? 

Will she come to me there 
Through the little old room 
With its ghosts and its gloom ? 

A. 


LITERATURE 

A NEW BOOK OF GENESIS 

Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, By T. K. Cheyne. 

(Black, 15 s< net.) 

What do we know about ancient Israel ? The answer 
will doubtless be forthcoming at once: What we are told 
about it in the earlier books of the Old Testament. But 
if we are to listen to the commentators and critics it is 
very difficult to discover what this is. The words of the 
text have been buried under a pyramid of learned and 
not always illuminating commentary, while the conclu¬ 
sions and positive assertions of one critic are apt to be 
flatly denied by another. Narratives which the Higher 
Criticism tears asunder or slices into minute fragments 
of various dates are declared by the traditionalist to 
present all the marks of an indissoluble whole. 

But the Higher Criticism and the traditionalist have m 
hitherto been agreed upon one point. So far as the 
Pentateuch is concerned the present Hebrew text is for 
all practical purposes original and trustworthy. Here 
and there the ancient versions may cast doubt upon 
some particular word or suggest an improved reading: 
there may even be whole passages which the Higher 
Critic would expunge on behalf of a favourite theory, 
but the text as a whole has been left unchanged. The 
variations of the Septuagint and Samaritan versions from 
the Massoretic are slight and unimportant. 

Canon Cheyne now comes forward boldly to challenge 
this comfortable assumption of criticism and apologetics. 
His new and bulky book is substantially a revolutionary 
commentary on Genesis, and embodies the labour and 
study of many years. For him the Massoretic text, so 
far from being original and trustworthy, is a late and 
corrupted one. It is admitted on all hands that the text 
of many of the Old Testament books, that of the Psalms 
for instance, is corrupt; why should not the same admis¬ 
sion be allowed in the case of the Pentateuch ? We have 
recently learnt, thanks to the Egyptian discoveries, that 
behind the accepted Alexandrine text of the Homeric 
Poems there lies an older and very different one; why 
should it not be the same with the books of Moses? 
Critics and traditionalists alike have hitherto tacitly 
acquiesced in the Rabbinical doctrine of the divine 
faultlessness of the actual words of the Pentateuch as they 
have been handed down to us, and their conclusions have 
been based on that assumption. But Canon Cheyne tells 
us the assumption is as baseless as the conclusions. 

In this he is unquestionably right. The present Pen- 
tateuchal text is like the Alexandrine text of the Homeric 
Poems and represents only the text of its post-exilic 
editors. Can we re-discover the pre-exilic text which lies 
behind it ? Canon Cheyne thinks we can, and his book 
is an attempt to restore it. 

Here we are afraid that he will find no followers. His 
restorations are purely subjective, and are not likely to 
satisfy any one except their author. If we are to restore 
the earlier text of the older Old Testament books it can 
only be by means of external evidence. We must look 
for help to archaeology and the Assyriologists and see 
what they can effect for us. Canon Cheyne will doubtless 
say that he has already done so, and that the starting- 
point of bis textual emendations is the theory of a 
decipherer of the Assyrian inscriptions. It is quite true 
that in the days when Semitic scholars looked askance at 
the young and revolutionary science, he was one of the 
few who welcomed the discoveries of Assyriology, and 
that the references in the footnotes of the volume under 
review show that he still takes an interest in the progress 
of oriental archaeology. But his references to the 
Assyriologists are generally for the purpose of disagreeing 
with them or of indicating their disagreement with his 
own results, and the theory which forms the basis of his 
reconstruction of the Pentateuchal text was that of the 
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rashest of Assyrian decipherers which, with hardly an 
exception, has not been accepted by hi» brother Assyri- 
ologists. 

In many instances, moreover, the passages in which 
Canon Cheyne discovers textual corruption are by no 
means those in which another scholar would do so. 
Probably it is not always those which seem the easiest of 
interpretation that best represent the original, but it is 
impossible on merely subjective grounds to find out 
whether such is the case or not. We must have something 
more tangible to go upon than a theory which would trans¬ 
port the Mizraim of the Hebrews to northern Arabia and 
transiorm the geographical names of Genesis into those 
of Arabian tribes. 

Canon Cheyne, however, is a good Hebraist and a 
hard-working scholar, and the outcry that has been 
raised against him by those of his own school is most 
unfair. His method is the same as theirs, only it has 
been carried out with greater logical consistency, which 
serves to expose its shortcomings and enables even "the 
man in the street” to see the absolute want of tangible 
external facts upon which it rests. It may be feared that 
the outcry is largely due to this demonstration of the 
failure of subjective criticism to satisfy the requirements 
of ordinary common sense. To many of us it seems the 
reductio ad absurdwn of the usual critical methods and to 
contain within itself its own condemnation. For if the 
text of the Pentateuch is really so untrustworthy as 
Canon Cheyne believes it to be, it is clearly impossible to 
found any historical conclusions upon it, critical or other¬ 
wise. If his new volume achieves no other result, it will 
at all events destroy lor ever the comfortable assurance 
that, in the existing Pentateuchal text we have a safe 
foundation upon which to build. 

A. R. Sayce, 


A POET 

A Hermit of Carmel and other Poems. By George Santayana. 

(Unwin, Ss. 6d.) 

What fate has cast me on a tide of time 
Careless of joy and covetous of gold. 

What force compelled to weave the pensive rhyme 
When loves are mean, and faith and honour old, 

When riches crown in vain men’s sordid lives. 

And learning chokes a mind of base degree ? 

What wingdd spirit rises from their hives ? * 

What heart, revolting, ventures to be free? 

These lines obviously express what was really thought 
and felt; they are accomplished, nay, almost elegant; 
but they are not active, they do not take hold on us, 
they leave us to recognise their merit, exerting no com¬ 
pulsion. This music has aforetime conveyed to our ears 
a more urgent passion. 

What mood wears like complexion to thy woe ? 

There is no need to answer; for it is true of the wise as 
of the simple. 

Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray. 

Yes, with Arnold and with Gray these stanzas claim to 
be considered, nay deserve to be. 

Mr. Santayana has published several volumes of verse, 
above all one of most interesting sonnets, but as com¬ 
pared to prose, in which he at present among English 
writers is unrivalled master, his poetry has seemed 
fine indeed, but scholarly rather than divine. Though 
he has perhaps more than any other living poet the 
culture necessary for great poetry, really adequate to 
our times, and clearly sees the central need of to-day— 
even feels this deeply and nobly—yet his verse, however 
harmonious and smooth, has never shown the dariDg of 
success. The divine fire must always be snatched lrom 
heaven; Gray dared to seem as extravagant, as Pindar 
to J ohnson. However in this volume there are poems 


which occasionally make the reader feel that the failure 
which veils their success is becoming transparent, and 
that what seemed a modern copy of an antique marble is 
about to prove itself the original. The conception of one 
poem " Resurrection,” is most felicitous—a dialogue 
between an awakened soul and the angel who has broken 
that long sleep of death: 

The Soul. 

My heaven lives, bright angel, in thine eyes. 

As when, beside the Lake of Galilee, 

John, o’er his meshes bent, 

Looked up, and saw' another firmament 
When God said, Follow me; 

So is my world transfigured, seeing thee, 

And, looking in thine eyes, lam content, 

And with thy sweet voice for all argument 
1 leave my tangled nets beside the sea. 

Done is my feigned task, 

Fallen the mask 

That made me other, O my soul, than thee. 

I have fulfilled my pain 
And borne my cross 
And my great gain 
Is to have known my loss. 

Keep, blessed vision, keep 
The sacred beauty that entranced my soul 
1 have read j seal the scroll, 

I have lived ; let me sleep. 

That is not sufficiently sensuous, but it is simple, and for 
a man of to-day wonderfully passionate when the theme 
is considered. And this suffices to give it an accent 
rhythm and unity of its own. 

His heart is strong who knows 
That o’er the mountains come the silent feet 
Of Patience, leading Peace, 

And his complainings cease 
To see the starlight shining on the snows. 

With these lines this noble neighbour to a high success 
is brought to a close. They will inevitably remind many 
of Goethe’s 

Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1 st Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Spurest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 

Again and again one hears the strong and profound chord 
ot sentiment struck in this superb German stanza echoing 
behind Mr. Santayana’s pottry; most notably of all, 
perhaps, in the magnificent sonnet entitled “ Mont 
BrSvent.” 

" King’s College Chapel ” is a fine elegy, to which 
a certain tender irony gives all but the full character 
of success. Its regret is for that beautiful old Catholic 
worship for which the chapel was intended, but which is 
no longer remembered in it, any more than are the saints 
to which it was originally dedicated. 

Long rows of tapers light the people’s places; 

Only the altar—like the soul—is dark 

a t • • 

And from this altar, now an empty tomb, 

The Lord is risen. Lo ! he is not here. 

No shining angel sitteth in the gloom. 

No Magdalen in anguish draweth near. 

All pure in heart, or all in aspect pure. 

The seemly Christians, kneeling, line the choir. 

They also will go forth, these gentle youths, 

Strong in the virtues of their manful isle, 

Till one the pathway of the forests smooths, 

And one the Ganges rules, and one the Nile ; 

And to whatever wilderness they choose 

Their hearts will bear the sanctities of home, 

The perfect ardours ot the Grecian Muse, 

The mighty labour of the arms ot Rome; 

But, ah ! how little of these storied walls 

Beneath whose shadow all their nurture was 1 
No, not one passing memory recalls 
The Blessed Mary and Saint Nicholas. 
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Unhappy King, look not upon these towers. 
Remember not thine only work that grew. 
The moving world that feeds thy gift devours, 
And the same hand that finished overthrew. 


After reading the living irony and tenderness of these 
stanzas, no one should be surprised to learn that the last 
quarter of the volume is in a humorous vein. The 
Harvard professor’s “convivial and occasional” pieces 
are not without merit if they too come short of success. 
Lovers of poetry will certainly not be surprised to learn 
that the volume contains three translations from Michael 
Angelo, among the very best known to us, but they will, 
we think, be so to hear that these are followed by transla¬ 
tions from Gautier and de Musset, and still more when 
they find that this last “ Souvenir” is probably the most 
precious addition Mr. Santayana has made to English 
poetry. This wonderful translation is too long to quote 
at the length it deserves. 

My heart, still full cf her, searched, searched her face 
And could not find her there. 

Mon eceur, encor plein d’elle, errait sur 9 on visage, 

Et ne la trouvaii plus. 

English ears cannot fail to prefer the English version: 
what is inevitably lost in it is more than made up for by 
an increase in dignity. 

Eh bien ! qu’importe encore ? O nature ! 6 ma mire I 
En ai-je moins aim* ? 

But what of that ? Immortal nature, say, 

Have I loved therefore less ? 

The title poem “A Hermit of Carmel” is in dramatic 
form and blank verse. Simple, almost childishly so at 
moments, it demands that we put ourselves aside in order 
to enter into its deep thoughts and chastened sentiments. 
The picture presents variously failing and succeeding 
human lives rendered alike beautiful by the seal of the 
Cross. All and more than the “battle” arguments of 
Ferdinand Brunetidre are evidently present to the mind 
of this bearer of a Spanish name, who well knows how to 
make English prose rival French, and who, if with less 
passion, with riper wisdom and real charm of rhythm, 
points to the Cross as the symbol of the best life, prizing 
the advantage which makes it unique above the disadvan¬ 
tages which keep it “ Roman.” 


RALPH HEATHCOTE 

Ralph Healhcole. Letters of a young Diplomatist and Soldier 
during the time of Napoleon. Edited by the Countess 
Grobkn. (Lane, 12s. fid. net.) 

When she was a very little girl, the Countess Groben 
remembers to have seen a stately old man, her grand¬ 
father. She remembers an old gentleman who fed her 
with sugar-plums on his knee, and an old lady who cried 
out “ Don’t, don’t, you will make little Loo sick,” she 
remembers an old gentleman on horseback who waved 
his hand to her and to whom she was told to curtsey. 
That is all. Years afterwards, when she had children of 
her own, she was looking through a drawer full of old 
papers, and behind some business deeds and parchments 
she found a packet of letters on which was written 
“Letters written by myself at different periods of my 
life to my beloved mother; iound at her demise, 
November 2, 1830.” The book contains these letters, 
with a few comments of explanation to make them fully 
intelligible. 

Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu. 

Who has not thus found letters that bring the dead to 
life ? The memory of an old man on the threshold of 
death preserved by a little girl then on the threshold of 
life . . . it is a commonplace and yet eternally poignant 
as the fact of life itself, it is common as the dusk of 
evening or the dusk of morning and as memorable. 


These letters are of exceptional interest. They are 
intimate letters written by an only son to his mother at 
the time when Napoleon was putting Europe in confusion. 
Ralph Heaihcote was a young man of intelligence, and 
owing to the fact that he was an Englishman who had 
been born aDd bred in Germany, his point of view is fresh 
and enlightening. 

The letters begin practically with his first journey to 
England. He had left Cassel with Brook Taylor who had 
moved into sudden prominence by his defiance of 
Napoleon. He arrived in London in the spring of 1806, 
having had a “ most fortunate journey of forty-eight 
hours fine weather and no hard gales.” The first incident 
which he relates, is his visit to the Home of Lords to 
witness Lord Melville’s trial. Lord Melville it will be 
remembered, had been accused iu the previous year of 
favouring unduly his Scotch countrymen, and was 
eventually charged with the misapplication ot public 
funds. This is Ralph Heathcote’s comment upon the 
affair: 

Yesterday I went to Lord Melville’s trial no doubt the most 
interesting sight possible. Both Houses of Parliament, the Prince of 
Wales, all the Royal Dukes, most of the Peers besides three thousand 
spectators of both sexes being assembled in Westminster Hall, arranged 
for the occasion. No doubt Lord Melville will be acquitted. 1 only 
wish his accusers could be pnnished for thus exposing a man of merit, 
who has for 90 many years been in the service of the public. 

The same letter tells of his determination to enter the 
Korse Guards. In that regiment the pay was two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum: and no officer was allowed 
to spend more than one hundred and fitty pounds per 
annum above his pay. Allowance for horses and free 
lodgings were thrown in. The amount ot pay amazed 
Ralph Heathcote, who was familiar with German 
economy. “Pray inform Zeppelin . . . that a private’s 
income for a year exceeds by £44 173. 3d. a lieutenant’s of 
the Guards at Cassel.” 

While arrangements were being made for buying his 
commission he lived at Windsor and at Warren s Hotel, 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, in London. He spent 
his time in reading, and in attending plays and the opera. 
His comments read very pleasantly: 

The orchestra is very full and excellent [be writes after his first visit]. 

I think I am a tolerably good judge of this part of an opera, and must 
own mysell quite satisfied. It is just double the strength of that at 
Munich. The effect this produces is admirable, for none of the 
musicians being ever obliged to overstrain his instrument, the whole 
sound is mellow, though it may be ever so loud, the contrast with the 
pianos very fine and great, 

The star then was Signora Grassini: her singing was 
incomparable m sweetness and the finest Heaihcote had 
ever heard. 

It is very seldom (not three times the whole evening) that she allowed 
herself any iutroduciion of her own, any metodc but never in the 
recitation, in which her chief force consists. 

After the opera (it was Cimarosa’s Gli Orazzi eCuriazzi) 
they danced off the ballet in trousers anil tunic. Heathcote 
was no Knox to need fastening into a front row box: on 
the contrary he wrote in terms of rapture about the 
marvellous performance of one dancer whose feet hardly 
seemed to touch the ground: and even whispers that 
Lord Cholmondeley paid Mile. Parisot, “ the finest dancer, 

I believe, in the universe," one hundred guineas lor a 
tUe-a-tUe between the acts. 

In 1806 too, two companies of juvenile actors were 
taking the town, one English, one German. Heathcote 
duly went. The performers were under twelve. With 
the English company he was well pleased: 

Tha little men acted very well indeed . . . The girls were below this 
standard, and it was easy to see that they were noi very fond of their 
lovers, but, as is commonly the case at that age, bore a tolerable 
hatred to each other . . . Only think they peilormed 2 he Stringer, 
a translation of Kotzebue's A 1 ensJienhass und lUue. 

He went a few days later to a small theatre in the 
Haymarket to see a farce called The Agreeable Surprise in 
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which the inimitable Mr. Fawcett was playing the chief 
part. He laughed so much that: 

I don’t know what would have become of me, if a violent flood of 
tears had not come to my relief. A gentleman sitting next me was 
obliged to shut his eyes and stop his ears to get the better of laughing, 
and several ladies in the boxes left the house for a few minutes on the 
same account. 

Soon after this occurrence he left London, “this con¬ 
founded sweet city,” and joined his regiment at Piers 
Hill Barracks, one mile from Edinburgh. His regiment 
was the First or Royal Dragoons, not the Horse Guards, 
as he had originally intended. He gives an account of his 
duties and his dress and all the customs and manners 
of the officers. His life was easy and happy: his letters 
full and interesting. At length in 1809 after joining the 
Copenhagen expedition and a short time spent in Ireland, 
he went with his regiment to Portugal, and his letters 
become curt. It was impossible for him to write the half 
of what he observed and of what he desired to say, owing 
to the strict censorship which prevailed. His letters are a 
brief summary. Four years he remained in the Peninsula: 
and then at last he was able to rejoin his mother in 
Germany. He soon married Louise de Trott, and settled 
to a peaceful and happy life at Cassel with his mother and 
wife. His mother died in 1830. He died at Cassel in 
1854: “and rests with all those he loved in the peaceful 
old cemetery there, under the shade of wide-spreading 
oaks.” His letters written during the strenuous time of 
his life must interest all who care in any way for that 
most enthralling of subjects—the conduct of life. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK 

The Parson's Handbook. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer. 

(Frowde, 6s. net.) 

The Parson who writes this handbook now in its “ sixth 
edition, revised a second time with much Additional 
Matter, and with Thirty-one Illustrations ” seems to know 
his public, and the curious thing about it is how sheep¬ 
like they seem to be. For the writer is possessed with 
one ruling idea that his readers cannot for one moment 
be left to walk alone. If they are, they will be certain to 
err and stray for they cannot possibly know of themselves 
how to conform to that unfamiliar work the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

That is what the whole trouble is about. The sheep 
who ought to be shepherds have been found wandering 
in all sorts of places where .they ought not. They have 
gone in and out, up and down, north, south, east and 
west, anywhere except in the correct paths where they 
should be, and this in spite of a whole hierarchy of arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans and rural deans. 
However, the Church has been before now saved by the 
young and the confident, and henceforth the simple 
wanderers will have no excuse forgoing wrong even about 
the most minute and mote-like particular. 

De minimis non cural lex : but if so it is plainly all the 
worse for the lex, and to amend its deficiency we have the 
present magisterial code containing 

Practical Directions both for Parsons and others as to th Manage¬ 
ment of the Parish Church and its Services according to the English 
use, as set orth in the Book of Common Prayer. 

As a specimen of the kind of details into which our 
Mentor goes let us hear his directions bn a matter of 
great interest to all of us. 

In the pulpit itself everything should be avoided that tends to make 
a preacher nervous or awkward. The steps to the pulpit are often 
better behind and out of sight, but in this case there should be a 
door, or at east a wooden bar so that the occupant need not fear the 
fate of Eli. The sides of th pulpit should not be so low down that 
the hands dangle helplessly : Englishmen as a rule find their hands 
rather in the way, and they wi speak much better, and avoid fingering 
their garments much more, if they can rest their hands quite comfort¬ 
ably on the sides of he pulpit. I would therefore suggest thirty-eight 
to forty inches as a convenient height for men of average size; it is 
best to err on the side of height. Where the sides of the pulpit are 


too low, a rounded wooden rail can easily be fitted on to them and it 
can very often be made to look well: the rail gives a rest for the 
fingers, it makes gesture more ready, the hands not having to be lifted 
so high, and at the same time it leaves the top of the pulpit (which 
should be at least four or five inches broad) quite free for books. 
Every pulpit should also have a shelf, with a little ledge, large enough 
to hold the books, a handkerchief, etc.; this also helps to prevent the 
preacher hanging himself over the pulpit. 

The author’s experiences as a preacher seem to have at 
least bordered on the tragic, which perhaps accounts for 
these sympathetic and particular directions lest his 
brethren come also into the same dangerous places ; but 
he does not forget to turn his attention to the church¬ 
wardens also, as the following directions will show: 

It is convenient for the wardens to divide their duties. For 
example: one may deal with the finance, the charities, the vestry 
books, the seating of the congregation, the supplying books to 
strangers; the other may have the care of the fabric, organ, fittings, 
monuments, bells, ventilation, heating, lighting, and of the church¬ 
yard with its fences, paths, and gates. Some of these duties may be 
delegated to the sidesmen. The supervision of the cleaner is an 
important part of the wardens’ duties. They must see that he keeps 
the pavements, window-sills, etc., clean, that he washes out the pews, 
brushes the mats and kneeling pads. They must also see that all 
carved work is cleaned sparingly and with the greatest care; some¬ 
times carved stone may need to be washed and wiped, but it should 
never be rubbed or scrubbed; stalls, seats, etc., should be wiped with 
a damp cloth to remove the dust. Books and kneelers should be 
neatly arranged. The remoter parts of the church, such as the rood- 
loft, the ringing-loft, and heating chamber, should be periodically 
visited with a keen eye to dirt and cobwebs. Gas-jets must be cleaned 
and mantles renewed, or they will give a bad light; lamps need 
careful wiping and trimming or they smell and make blacks. 

Truly the writer overlooks nothing, and considering 
how weak human nature, even that of wardens, is, it is 
perhaps well to have all this set down in print, and matter 
of rejoicing that it has reached a sixth edition 1 

Doubtless one secret of the demand for such directions 
is the love of reading what is obviously true. If no one 
has thought it hitherto worth while to write or to publish 
this kind of thing, that only gives it the air of freshness 
and novelty; and in this epoch of handbooks for every 
one we do not see any reason for confining such instruc¬ 
tions to parsons and churchwardens. In fact, similar 
handbooks are already issued for “Catechists,” “Mis¬ 
sioned,” “Servers,” and the series might be almost in¬ 
definitely extended. 

How invaluable it would be, for example, if some writer 
of similar gifts would make a “ Handbook for House¬ 
maids : to be given them by their Master or Mistress on 
entering a new situation: containing Practical Directions 
how to set about cleaning and tidying the Master’s Library 
and the Mistress’s Boudoir, with Sundry Warnings on the 
Danger of separating Volume II. from Volume I., and of 
placing the Books in a position the reverse of Right Side 
Up.” This might be followed by a Handbook lor Gar¬ 
deners, giving directions as what to do with weeds and 
how to call a spade ; with an appendix or supplement on 
the use of the hoe. 

The most useful and timely part of the present volume 
is that which calls attention to the need of reform in the 
matter of churchyard memorials. Here certainly the 
author hits the nail on the head, and it is a nail that wants 
hitting: 

There are few churchyards that have not been spoiled by ill-chosen 
monuments. In the Middle Ages (when, by the way, the dead were 
infinitely better remembered than at the present day), there were few 
monuments in the churchyard, and those generally of a simple kind, 
such as a small wooden cross with a plain coping. In more recent 
times appeared plain head-stones, at first often of a beautiful type, 
and also monuments of great ugliness and pretension. It may be 
questioned, however, whether even in the worst period of Georgian 
paganism, the appearance of our churchyards was half as bad as the 
ostentation of the last thirty years has made it. 

Here the author is on the light track, and we wish him 
all the attention he deserves, and if those for whom he 
writes will only take up the cry and instil into the general 
public a better and severer taste before it is too late, such 
an end outweighs many handbooks and is worth attaining 
even through labyrinths of minute directions, more intri¬ 
cate than those which Mr. Dearmer has devised. 
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PEACE OR TRUCE ? 

The Truce in the East and its Aftermath. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. (Macmillan, 12s. O'd. net.) 

It was once the privilege of the traveller to be persistently 
a weaver of romance; but an end was put to this state of 
affairs when travelling became comparatively cheap and 
safe, so that nowadays impressions de voyage are more 
pedantic than the quarterlies, and less full of romance 
than the halfpenny press. Mr. Putnam Weale, in his 
book “ The Re-shaping of the Far East,” has already 
shown himself so well informed that the pedantic vein in 
his new book, which is a sequel to the other, is a little 
surprising; for pedantry is generally a failing of those 
who know only a little. With his presentment of facts it 
would be difficult to quarrel, but with the conclusions 
written at the end of last year and so before the more 
recent developments of Anglo-Russian and Franco-Japa- 
nese ententes, it is not easy to agree. Mr. Weale’s thesis 
is that the so-called peace is no more than a truce, and 
that it will be one of the greatest constructive victories 
of diplomacy if, during the nine years of Anglo-Japanese 
alliance which have still to elapse, a permanent Far 
Eastern peace is evolved. And the only solution for 
the many problems is the rapid growth of New China. 

This growth alone [he says] will turn the present truce into a real 
peace, and will arrest all vague and shadowy plans. And along with 
this growth will come naturally and without urging a momentous 
result—a result which will be the signal that Japan has become an 
independent nation in the true sense of the word, that China has risen 
as a modern Power, that England is not a military nonentity, and that 
Rnssia has inaugurated a new policy. This result will be the 
termination for ever of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

It cannot be said that this conclusion is borne out by 
the interesting chapters which precede it, nor yet is it 
shown that the rapid growth of China is possible or 
probable. Though, as to the latter question, the reader 
must supply many of the data for himself. So far as we 
can see, for example, the Panama Canal is only once 
mentioned in this book, yet its bearing on the case is 
obvious ; and we should particularly have liked to see the 
Canal discu-sed not only in regard to its strategical 
importance but also with respect to the threatened 
importation, to China via the Canal, of yellow fever. 
The author acknowledges indeed that “ a powerful 
America in the Pacific and a powerful new China" may 
really be the only two factors which are necessary to 
begin the final solution of the yet unsolved problem of 
the Far East, but he devotes little spnce to this considera¬ 
tion. Who was at the back of the Chinese boycot of 
American goods, and what will be the result of Japanese 
commercial enterprise and price-cutting in the United 
States are questions from which he stands aloof. The 
future food-supply of Japan too is a question worthy of 
attention if the elimination of beri-beri is to be obtained 
by a change to European diet, as advocated by one of 
the best-known Japanese naval surgeons. No one will 
deny the ingenuity of Mr. Weale’s book, but his argu¬ 
ments appear insufficient and at times, like his grammar, 
somewhat strained. As a military critic he is still less to 
be reckoned as of great account. His rhapsody, for 
example, about the Japanese railways proves this. He 
writes that 

the giant, sexless mechanism will soon sink to sleep, for the struggle 
is over, and rail-power, donning its civilian clothes, will too readily 
make people forget that it has been the great and the only really 
glorious General of the war. 

The remark is very true; for Khilkoff’s management of 
the Siberian railway is one of the wonders of the world, 
though a Kipling might not like the epithet of sexless, 
so far as the Russians were concerned, and few critics 
would consent to its application to the Japanese. 

From these controversial subjects it is a great pleasure 
to turn to what the author teims travel chapters. They 
are full of interest and well^written, and often marked by 


a keen observation. The best of these is that which 
deals with North-Western Korea, In dealing with the 
possibility of the colonisation of that country, Mr. 
Weale says that in Central and Southern Korea it is 
being rapidly proved that Japanese cannot perform menial 
work side by side with Koreans. 

Just as in currencies the baser sort drives the better out of the 
market, so with men it is impossible for the more civilised to labour 
side by side with those whom they rate inferior. . . . Even supposiug 
Japanese model agricultural communities are formed, either by public 
or private enterprise, surrounded as they will be by a dense Korean 
population, it would be merely a matter of time for them to be turned 
into farming establishments, in which the Japanese become mere 
overseers and the Koreans the real labourers and the real motive- 
power. 

The point is one to which little attention has hitherto 
been drawn ; but it must form one of the greatest natural 
obstacles to any true colonisation of the country. It does 
not at present seem likely that the status of the Koreans 
will in the near future be raised by education, and as 
intermarriage with the Japanese is not probable the 
difficulty of settling any portion of the country appears 
insurmountable. For raising this and other similar 
questions we are profoundly grateful to Mr. Weale, though 
in other respects, as has been stated, we venture to hold, 
often on purely logical grounds, an opinion different from 
that expressed by one whose knowledge of the Far East is 
admittedly great. 


MALTHUSIANISM UP TO DATE 

Population and Progress. By Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C- 
(Chapman & Hall, 2 s. fid. net.) 

With a steadily declining birth-rate in every European 
couutry, in our Colonies, and in Ameiica, we might 
suppose that Mr. Crackanthorpe in this little book on the 
population question was preaching to the converted. 
But from his point of view, which is radically opposite to 
that of which the Bishop of London and Father Vaughan 
are the most recent exponents, there is a wide field for 
further missionary enterprise. The classes are whole and 
need no physician; but the masses still as recklessly 
reproduce themselves as in the days when Malthus first 
diagnosed their disease. Mr. Crackanthorpe is a Malthu¬ 
sian ; but a neo-Malthusian; that is he is not satisfied 
with dilating upon the poverty, and many other horrors 
of our civilisation, which he believes arise from over¬ 
population; but he has a plan to propose; though he 
discreetly veils it under the name of the “ voluntary 
principle.” 

It is well known that some years ago, certain neo- 
Malthusians were prosecuted for also announcing a plan 
founded on a “ voluntary principle ” ; different, however 
from Mr. Crackanthorpe’s. Mr. Crackanthorpe first 
revealed his secret in the Fortnightly Review for October 
1872. Or rather he did not reveal it; for he used so 
much reserve that numerous readers of his ‘‘The Morality 
of Married Life,” wrote desiring him to explain what after 
all the secret was. In reply he wrote a letter in the 
Fortnightly Review saying, ‘‘the reference intended is to 
physiological laws first enunciated about thirty years ago, 
and since recast with greater exactness of limitation, by 
writers of eminence in that department of science.” He 
mentioned by name several treatises by German and 
French writers. Now Mr. Crackanthorpe reproduces this 
essay and adds several others recently written. In none 
of them does he make any further or more popular 
exposition of what he means. Whether in the course of 
thirty-five years Mr. Crackanthorpe’s readers have 
become more sophisticated we do not know; but even 
after making all possible allowances for the spread of 
education since those days, it strikes us as being still a 
remarkably esoteric doctrine to preach to the masses. It 
would have been extremely interesting if Mr. Crackan¬ 
thorpe had informed us to what extent the particular 
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scientific information he hints at ha 9 spread during these 
sixty-five years. The statistics, which now cause so 
much satisfaction or dissatisfaction, according as one 
sees in them a sign of progress or a sign of deterioration 
and decay, would then be read with a new meaning. The 
explanation of these statistics is admitted both by those 
who approve and those who disapprove to lie in the 
adoption of the “voluntary principle" in some form or 
other, whether or not it be the one suggested by 
Mr. Crackanthorpe. Mr. Sidney Webb made this point 
clear in his recent letters to the Times. If the facts 
are as Mr. Webb asserts them to be, Mr. Crackan¬ 
thorpe need not be so despondent about the difficulty 
of getting the lower classes to follow the example of 
the higher. According to Mr. Webb all classes are “ in 
the movement.” Their education has been taken in hand 
by writers of such diverse views as Malthus, Dr. Chal¬ 
mers, John Stuart Mill and Huxley; and it has been 
reinforced by personal experience in a society which 
every day becomes harder for all except the rich. There 
was never less reticence on the subject than there is at 
present; and it is noticeable that women writers with 
experience of the households of the lower classes are 
introducing a more personal note into the discussion, and 
presenting the case from the wives and mothers’ position. 
We may mention Mrs. Ashby Macfadyen’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century for March of this year; and Lady 
Bell’s book on the Middlesborough Ironworkers. 

The question of morality, in the conventional personal 
sense, stands of course at the threshold of these discussions; 
and is usually met, as Mr. Crackanthorpe meets it, by an 
assertion of social morality in the wider sense, including 
all the consequences of poverty, disease and crime— 
Mr. Crackanthorpe adds also wars—which spring from an 
unrestricted population. There is one difficulty, however, 
which Mr. Crackanthorpe only very casually deals with. 
Since Darwinism entered into this subject, as it has done 
into all subjects concerned with physiology, a new 
element has been introduced. We now understand that 
the fecundity of nature, though it leads to such deplor¬ 
able consequences for the individual, is the cause ot the 
struggle by which the race improves, without which it 
would not pass into its higher developments. We find that 
one of the objections taken to Socialism by some writers 
is that it aims at reducing the struggle to its lowest point. 
Yet we have these same writers appalled at the wreckage 
of humanity that results from the struggle, and pro¬ 
posing to eliminate the unfit by prohibiting their repro¬ 
duction. Perhaps there is no better argument than that 
which Mr. Crackanthorpe indicates: that man interferes 
with Nature in so many ways that he may well take the 
additional risk of limiting hts numbers since ■prima facie it 
seems to be so much for his benefit. Mr. Crackanthorpe 
is not a Socialist for this one reason at least; that he 
believes most serious social questions would be settled by 
his ‘‘voluntary principle.” The Socialists would not 
admit this; but he is very probably right in contending 
that under Socialism an effort would be made to limit 
population. Only, we suppose, that instead of the 
individual applying the voluntary principle for himself 
the State would enforce it in some as yet unimaginable 
fashion. 


KPHTH MEMirMENH 

The Discoveries in Crete. By Ronald M. Burrows. (Murray, 
5s. net.) 

For the last seven or eight yearsCrete.with its ever-increas¬ 
ing treasures of unthinkable centuries past, has been to the 
general public a labyrinth without an Ariadne. An exten¬ 
sive literature of the subject has sprung up, conjecture, 
mostly partisan in character, has been rife, and theCandia 
museum has become the Mecca of Aegean prehistoricists. 
In the meantime the great section of cultivated people to 
whom such discoveries are greatly interesting, so long as 


they appear to lead to any definite conclusions, has grown 
puzzled and a little impatient. Not realising that definite 
conclusions cannot be drawn even from the mass of ma¬ 
terial by which “ Greek ” archaeology has been enriched 
through the excavations in Crete, that section has been 
inclined to lose interest in Crete; and this loss of interest 
is but natural when the difficulty of access to information 
is considered. For the most part the results of the exca¬ 
vations have been published in the journals of learned 
societies, or in a form so expensive as to be out of the reach 
even of the average library. 

Professor Burrows, therefore, has rendered signal ser¬ 
vice not only to the public at large, but also to the cause 
of archaeological research by his little book. He has read, 
as it would seem, everything which has been published 
concerning the Cretan discoveries, and has had access to 
a great deal of information at first hand which has not 
yet found its way into print at all. And from this enor¬ 
mous mass of material, which has been the bewilderment 
even of many of the elect, he has drawn out the main 
threads of argument and has woven them into a work 
which has more than the mere colour of cohesion and 
continuity. 

The worst of this uncovering of a lost civilisation has 
been that it has caused the roots of European population 
to be dragged into the light of criticism and discussion. 
Even Professor Ridgeway in his boldly original “ Early 
Age of Greece," was content to find in the “ Pelasgians ” 
the primeval race of the Aegean, and ventured to equate 
them broadly with that quick-witted Mediterranean 
stock, from whom all artistic impulse seems to have 
flowed. But he had to deal only with the remains of an 
artistic decadence, with the last days of a civilisation 
whose luxury was its destruction. In 1901, when the first 
volume of Professor Ridgeway’s book was published, Mr. 
Evans was still speaking of Goulas as “ one of the prin¬ 
cipal centres of the Mycenaean world.” The throne-room 
ot Gnossos was but newly discovered and Phaistos was 
untouched by Dr. Halbherr. The mainland of Greece 
was still regarded as the home and centre-point of Aegean 
culture. 

Crete has changed all that, and in shifting the apparent 
centre of Aegean civilisation eastward to an island home, 
has solved many problems, and raised as many more. A 
chronology which no one sought to take further back 
than B.c. 1500 at the outside, was at least manageable 
within the limits of the “Greek” world: but when we 
come to 2000, 3000—nay, Professor Burrows even talks 
of B.c. 10,000 and 12,000!—there is room for the develop¬ 
ment and fall, not only of a single people, but of a whole 
crop of nations. In the time which may have elapsed 
between the last days of the neolithic age, and the end 
of Cretan glory, Mr. Evans has distinguished nine periods 
at least: and we have to turn to Egypt to find a measure 
whereby to mark off even the most conjectural series of 
dates. 

Egyptian chronology fails us at a critical juncture. 
Mr. Evans has synchronised with the XHIth Dynasty, the 
middle Minoan III. period of Crete, and there is excellent 
reason to believe that this period did not end before the 
XVth Dynasty. But the unfortunate part of it is that 
the Xllth, Xlllth and XVth Dynasties are all of uncertain 
date. The traditional date for the Xllth Dynasty is about 
B.c. 2500. The certain date for the XVIIIth Dynasty is 
c. b.c. 1580. Accordingly, Mr. Evans places his Middle 
Minoan II. from 2500 to 2200, and Middle Minoan III. from 
2200 to 1800. But the “Berlin astronomy” places the 
Xllth Dynasty at 2000 and the XIII th at 1788, which has 
the result of packing the period XllthtoXVIIIih Dynasties, 
and, consequently, the bloom of the Minoan civilisation, 
into a much shorter time. According to the Berlin 
astronomy there is a gap of but two hundred and eight 
years between the Xllth and XVIIlth Dynasties, which 
seems extraordinarily short, while both the traditional 
dating, and that adopted by Petrie in his “Sinai ”—nine 
hundred and eighty-five and sixteen hundred and sixty- 
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six years respectively, seem too long. A whole Sothic 
cycle has been requisitioned by Petrie to obtain the latter 
dating, for he has accepted the Berlin astronomy without 
accepting its resultant date. Both for Egyptian and 
the Aegean chronology, this problem is of enormous 
importance, and Professor Burrows sums up the pros and 
cons of each theory with the utmost lucidity, inclining on 
the whole to the shortest period, on both artistic and 
historical grounds. 

This chapter is a true index to his handling of the 
whole subject. In each province a clear statement of the 
material evidence and of the use of it by the various 
schools of thought is followed by a careful summing-up 
of the relative merits of the different theories which have 
been evolved. The description of the discoveries them¬ 
selves only confirms the startling impression of modernity 
which had been conveyed by the reports of Mr. Evans 
and of the Italian excavators. More especially the 
elaborate sanitary system of “lavatories, sinks, and 
manholes ... is staggeringly modern and * all Inglese,’ 
as Dr. Halbherr gracefully calls it.” 

Even more surprising is the discovery made by Mr. 
Evans of a system of weights and measures and coinage, 
which is, after all, only the inevitable complement to 
Professor Ridgeway’s discovery that the gold rings and 
spirals of Mycenae were made to a weight-standard of 
one hundred and thirty grains—the light Babylonian 
shekel. But even further than this, and also further than 
the ox-head weights and the bronze currency-ingots, the 
step towards a definite system of coinage is taken by the 
senes of little dumps of gold and silver, one of which is 
actually marked with a symbol, either H or h. The great 
commercial activity of Crete had called coinage into 
existence perhaps a thousand years before Gyges first 
coined the pale electrum of Lydia. The total absence 
of fortification, too, is made to tell its own tale with 
graphic simplicity. The busy, commercial, island empire, 
whose coasts were its fortifications till 

Once that sea power was lost and the invaders got a footing on the 
island, the end was sudden and overwhelming. Everywhere there are 
signs of a great conflagration. The blazing of the oil in the store jars 
Of the western magazines is probably the reason for the preservation 
of the masses of clay tablets in this part of the Palace . . . Fire, that 
has destroyed so many libraries, has preserved Mr. Evans’ at 
Knossos. 

But it is a library of books that no man can read, and 
the day seems distant still when we shall be able to 
decipher these tantalising tablets of clay. 

Odo of the most illuminating and closely reasoned 
chapters is chap, xi., which deals with the affinity 
between the pottery of Petr^ny and that of the Aegean. 
Incidentally this chapter demolishes the mischievous 
Achaean theory of Dr. Dorpfeld, who, we cannot help 
thinking, has got seriously out of bis depth in Cretan 
matters. But it is mainly devoted to the quest of some 
reasonable explanation of the remarkable resemblance 
between the neolithic age of pottery of Bessarabia and 
Galicia, and the decorative motives which are especially 
characteristic of Crete and Melos in the bronze age. Due 
consideration is given to the“ northward’’ theory of Dr. 
Wosinsky, but, as Professor Burrows pertinently remarks, 
it seems unlikely that the north should 

obtain from the South nothing that was material or portable but 
only that most impalpable of things, the artistic spirit. 

No less fraught with difficulty is the path taken by 
Schmidt and von Stern, who seek to show that the corre¬ 
spondence is due to a divided migration from north to 
south, for it entails the supposition either that a neolithic 
people conquered a bronze-using people, which is contrary 
to all likelihood, or that the migrants forgot the art they 
had left behind until centuries after the migration, and 
then remembered it again. And this forgetfulness must 
have begun at the very moment of their first departure, 
for the line of their supposed route is marked by a lower 


level of art than that either of neolithic Petr6ny or 
bronze-age Crete. 

After all, the view suggested by Dr. Hoernes, and 
developed with much skill by Professor Burrows, that the 
two arts are independent developments from one original 
stock, seems to be the most probable—even the most 
obvious. Scarcity of metal, of which there is abundant 
classical evidence, kept the Bessarabian folk in the stone 
age, while Crete soon reached the age of bronze. 

In bis chapter “Crete and the Homeric poems,” Pro¬ 
fessor Burrows is not so happy. In commenting upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Drerup that Crete was the home of the 
Odyssey, he draws the obvious parallel between the 
Phaeacian and the Minoan as revealed by the excavations. 
But when he finds confirmation of a Cretan origin for 
Alkinoos in Od. vii. 321-4, we cannot follow him. 

TTjV irtp TijXoTaTw <f>a<r’ tpptvai 

applies to Euboea far better in relation to Corcyra than 
to Crete, even allowing for the greater terrors of an open- 
sea voyage—though we must admit the difficulty raised 
by the aliosion to the Cretan Rhadamanthus. 

Scarcely more satisfactory are his arguments for the 
evolutionary formation of the Homeric poems. We much 
prefer Mr. Lang’s treatment of Od. xvi. 294, xix. 13— 
mirks yAp irptXKcrai AvApa oiAqpos — both to Professor Ridgeway’s 
and Professor Burrows’. And in any case the proverbial 
cast of the line is too strong to be natural to an age of 
transition like that indicated by the East Cretan tombs. 
Mr. Lang holds, and we think he proves, that the Homeric 
age was transitibnal between those of bronze and iron; 
and the unitv of the poems is perfectly consistent with 
this view. The second example—that of the relationship 
between Alkinoos and Arete (Od. vii. 54-64) is no better. 
For vii. 63 wp<\>lov, iv peydptp plav oiijy iratSa Aijt Svra destroys 
the force of faovpov in 1 . 64. The juxtaposition of wn<plm 
— plav iraiAa suggests, in combination with Sxovpov, that 
Arete was a posthumous child of Rhexenor, in which case 
Professor Burrows’s contention that “«*ovpov would natu¬ 
rally be without a coitpij as well as without a toipos ” is 
satisfied, without making Alkinoos marry his sister. No 
“moment of culture,” nor “intrusive bit of‘gag’’’ is 
necessary to explain the passage, nor does it disturb the 
unity of the poem. 

But it is ungracious to cavil at Homeric criticism in a 
book whose main object is so well and so modestly 
achieved. We can say without hesitation that this little 
work is almost a necessary introduction to the unwieldy 
mass of material with which the author has had to deal. 
The sources of that material are indicated in an admir¬ 
able bibliography of the subject, and in references at the 
foot of every age, and the reader of this book is not only 
told where to get bis first-hand information, but is 
thoroughly primed to receive and handle it with some¬ 
thing approaching ease. And if the illustrations are few 
and far between, they are admirably chosen. The com¬ 
pensation for their scarcity lies in the moderation of the 
price, which really brings the book and the treasures it 
contains within the reach of all. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

England and America, 1763 - 178 S. The History of a Reaction. 
By Mary A. M. Marks. 2 vols. (Brown, Langham, 
30 s. net.) 

As the result of diligent study, wide reading, careful 
comparison of contemporary records, and much natural 
aptitude for the marshalling of facts, this book is nothing 
less than thorough. The authoress introduces it by the 
remark, ‘ The history of the loss of America is the history 
of a Tory reaction.” This is undeniable, although one 
does not recollect having seen the statement made in 
precisely these terms before. Nobody now looks upon the 
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quarrel with our North American Colonies as anything 
but a hideous blunder. Nobody now says that the 
Ministers who brought it about deserved well of their 
country. Nobody now thinks that the conscientious but 
narrow-minded Sovereign, whose influence destroyed the 
last chances of reconciliation, showed himself thereby to 
be an enlightened ruler. Such being the matured views 
of the writer of this history.it is only fair to her to admit 
that she proves her case thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
Her impartiality is manifest, and her inferences from the 
logical sequence of events are unimpeachable. Step by 
step, year by year, she shows how the inevitable was 
brought about, and how, the fates being unkind, our 
ministers made the best of a bad job, and “ vowing they 
would ne’er consent, consented.” The conclusions 
arrived at are fairly summed up in the following 
extract: 

At the close of the Seven Years’ War, the National Debt was 
£139,000,000. At the close of the American War—undertaken to help 
pay off that debt—it was £268,000,000. Our scheme for making the 
Colonies share the burden of Empire had cost us £129.000,000. We 
had never even expected to get as much as a quarter of a million 
revenue out of America. We had suffered innumerable disasters, had 
lost half a Continent, and very nearly lost Gibraltar. America had 
suffered too; but her thirteen provinces, from being mere Colonies 
and Plantations, hangers-on to the commerce of a great nation in 
another hemisphere, and permitted to try and sell only as she chose 
to permit, had become Thirteen Sovereign States, treating on equal 
terms with the Powers of the world. This was the great achievement 
of the North Ministry. It made the American people. 

To students of history this book should be invaluable; 
it puts things in a clear, simple light, and is the work of 
one who has made careful research into the records of a 
period which has had and, for the matter of that, is 
having no little influence on our economic history of to¬ 
day. 

Rumbles of an Australian Naturalist. By Paul Fountain and 
Thomas Ward. (Murray, 10 s. 6d. net.). 

Precisely whose fault it is that one accompanies these 
rambles at the cost of so much fatigue it is difficult to 
say. The facts are the facts of Mr. Ward; Mr. Fountain’s 
part having been, as he tells us in a preface, merely “ to 
reduce the notes to readable form." As it is precisely 
the form of the narrative which is so discouraging, one 
would be tempted to put the blame entirely on Mr. 
Fountain were it not that, a few lines later, he tells us 
that he has “ left Mr. Ward to tell the story in his own 
language and style ”—which appears to shift the responsi¬ 
bility back again. Let us therefore leave it divided, 
regretting only that so much excellent material was not 
somehow presented to the public in more appetising 
shape. On his various journeys Mr. Ward has covered 
a large proportion of the surface of Australia, both inland 
and along the coast. Often he went at considerable risk 
to his own life and persevered in the face of hardship 
and danger; while always he brought to bear on his sur¬ 
roundings a lively talent of observation and a wide, if 
not a profound, knowledge of the wild life of the continent. 
We may not be inclined to take him so seriously as a 
scientific naturalist as he appears to take himself (or 
should we say as Mr. Fountain takes him ?), but he gives 
us an immense amount of interesting information on the 
always extraordinary and fascinating creatures of an 
extraordinary and fascinating region. The megapode, or 
brush-turkey, which (apparently by co-operative effort) 
accumulates in a single nesting mound as many as sixty- 
five eggs of relatively enormous size; centipedes seventeen 
inches long, which “ draw the tail end of the body up to 
the head, in the manner of a caterpillar progressing along 
a twig," and then, letting themselves go, “spring a 
distance of twelve or sixteen feet"; crabs with a stretch 
of legs of seven feet; the frilled lizard which goes always 
on its hind legs, and, even in a wild state, in Mr. Ward’s 
opinion, has a meal only about once in six weeks ; dugongs, 
as studied under water through the eyes of a diver’s 
costume, and which Mr. Ward suspects of being ruminants; 


echidnas and duck-bills, the latter of which he believes, 
in spite of its lower type of brain, to be the more intelli¬ 
gent animal of the two; lyre-birds and bower-birds, 
cockatoos and parrots of divers kinds, many of which, 
besides the New Zealand kakas, are apparently more 
carnivorous than is commonly supposed ; kangaroos and 
wallabies; the big trees of the Fernshaw district, compared 
to which the much better advertised giants of California 
cut but a poor figure, being over-topped by no less than one 
hundred and fifty feet in height; these are only a few of the 
subjects which turn up in the course of the Rambles on 
all of which Mr. Ward has something of more or less 
interest to say from his own observation. Not least note¬ 
worthy among the wild things of the continent are the 
Australian aborigines—the Blackfellows themselves—of 
whom our author (or should we say “our authors?”) 
speaks with more kindliness than most travellers. “ Can¬ 
nibalism,” we are told, “ is quite unknown amoDg the 
Australian blacks," a comprehensive statement which, we 
confess, comes to us with something like a shock, in view 
of the positive opinions of high authorities to the contrary. 
It is a matter which the authorities must settle among 
themselves; but we are tempted to remind Mr. Ward that 
one single authenticated instance of undoubted canni¬ 
balism (if it be no more than a baby that is eaten) goes 
further to prove a case than any amount of negative 
evidence on the part of explorers who have failed to find 
traces of the practice. Our quarrel with the book, how¬ 
ever, is not with any statements of opinion or of fact 
(except in occasional cases of obvious carelessness and 
inaccuracy, as in a list of lepidoptera on page 83, which 
is simply deplorable in the number of errors which it 
contains) but with the ingenuity with which so much 
that ought to be of the greatest interest is made almost 
tedious in the reading. 


THE MORNING LIGHT 

A few weeks ago a well-known daily paper had two 
remarkable paragraphs, the one following immediately on 
the other in such a fashion that total lack of humour 
on the part of the assistant-editor may reasonably and 
safely be inferred. The first paragraph sounded a well- 
known note—the backward condition of Spain. Those 
poor benighted Spaniards ! With ’* mineral resources ” 
expressly designed by the Almighty to be exploited on 
the Stock Exchange; with metals teeming in the earth, 
awaiting the touch of the company promoter to bless the 
world; with such bright examples as Johannesburg in 
Africa and the Black Country in England before them; 
these wretched Spaniards will do nothing. As a con¬ 
sequence, of course, a great and good nation like the 
United States takes their colonies away, business men, 
practical, hard-headed men refuse to love them, and 
they have to eat common bread and drink common wine 
instead of revelling on Chicago canned goods and “ sub¬ 
stitutes.” 

The paragraph in question did not deal with the symp¬ 
toms; it went straight to the cause. The Spaniards are 
wretched, it seems, because elementary education is so 
shockingly neglected; the statistics given are terrible, 
they sound like a nightmare which might beset a per¬ 
manent official at the Board of Education after he had 
eaten pork chops for supper, from which he would awake 
with a groan of horror and a sigh of relief, as he realised 
that after all it was only an ugly dream. Good; we know 
why Spain is unhappy and backward and unbusinesslike 
and the rest of it—there are no Council Schools. One is 
not surprised; how can a people be fit for anything if the 
children are not taught French, Physiology, Euclid—and 
the Violin ? 

And then, when one is feeling all -right, and comfort¬ 
able, and proud of one's country, and glad one is Pro- 
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gressive, and enlightened, and Liberal, and all that sort of 
thing—then on the very tail of paragraph No. 1 comes 
paragraph No. 2, and paragraph No. 2 is a wail of despair 
over London hooliganism, over the badly behaved, 
loutish, vicious, ignorant, criminal young yahoos whom 
London turns out by the thousand. They are a hopeless 
race, it seems ; there isnodoinganything-with them ; they 
are a pest, and an ugly pest too. 

Poor London marries young. A, let us say, was the 
child of an uneducated costermonger who knew nothing 
about the duodenum, and, if he played the fiddle, did so 
in a thoroughly amateurish, uninstructed manner after a 
course of wholly irregular lessons from an alcoholic person 
of Irish extraction. This ancestral costermonger could 
not have parsed the simplest sentence in the tongue of 
our vivacious neighbour, the Gaul. But A, his child, 
born in i860, is destined to a happier state of things. He 
is caught by a kind inspector, and goes to the Board 
School. He is a father in 1878, and little B, his offspring, 
starts bravely as an Infant and attains to the heights of 
knowledge of the mystic seventh standard. B, too, leads 
his blushing bride to the altar at an early age, and C is 
“ the consekens o’ the manoover.” C was born in 1898; 
he is now an elementary scholar and—it seems from 
paragraph No. 2—an elementary hooligan. And he is the 
third in descent to profit by the nostrum which would be 
the salvation of Spain, by the system, which having been 
practised for thirty-seven years, has succeeded in turning 
out a race of brutish savages! One of those two para¬ 
graphs should certainly have been “held over” for a day 
or two. 

The fact is that it is quite time to recognise a great 
truth. This is, that you cannot make expert surgeons by 
the free distribution of cases of operating-instruments, 
accompanied, perhaps, by little books—“The Bistoury 
and how to Use It,” “Half Hours with Great Operators,” 
etc. etc. The amputating knife is a capital thing in 
skilled hand%; but if the hands be unskilled and unfit it 
is a useless, even a dangerous toy. And, in like manner, 
instruction qua instruction, without certain qualifica¬ 
tions, is no doubt useless, and perhaps poisonous. 
Everybody who had any sense knew this long ago, but 
the advanced, the progressive, the scientific went gaily 
into the educational adventure, with the result that they 
have spent a great deal of money, bothered a great many 
children, and effected nothing or worse than nothing— 
according to the showing of paragraph No. 2. After all, 
there were dons and schoolmasters in plenty before 
1870; there were not lacking examples of the truth that 
a man may be highly, even elaborately instructed and 
remain a senseless, ill-mannered, unintelligent boor, 
profiting as much by his knowledge of two great literatures 
as a wandering hog profits by the beauty of the landscape 
through which he strays. And this being so, it should 
have been evident to the Board School projectors that if 
Oxford and Cambridge, Harrow and Eton gave such 
results, it was not very likely that the Board Schools, 
presided over by Mr. M’Choakumchild and Bradley 
Headstone would do much better. However, they insisted 
that with compulsory education the Golden Age would 
come with a rush, and we have seen that there are still 
people who discourse this kind of folly; even when at the 
next moment they set down the evidence that it is folly* 
and folly of the most offensive sort. 

And in spite of this evidence we have the authoress of 
“Labour and Childhood ” (Sonnenschein) writing such a 
sentence as this: 

Bnt the morning light is even now tearing aside the shadows of 
ecclesiastical authority and in the ear of Demos a fresh cry rings, 
fresh and new as from the lips of Morning : “ What is Man ? And 
what can you make of him ? ” ' 

We have seen what education, in the authoress’s sense, 
can make of him; it can make him something consider¬ 
ably lower than a badly behaved ape. We know, too, 
what the person called Demos does if he is left to his own 


devices. Aristophanes tells us a good deal about this 
unhappy individual; and there are some rather valuable 
notes on his little ways in Henry VI. Part 2 Julius Cie^ar 
and Coriolanus. His great achievement, however, i9 the 
United States of America, sometimes known as “Hell 
with the Lid off." There are no shadows of ecclesiastical 
authority there; only the Meat Packing Trust, and good 
Mr. Rockefeller, and an entirely corrupt judicial system, 
and a bribed legislature, and a universal i>ourr ture in all 
the municipalities, and lynch law and grilled negro. 
The morning light has torn aside the shadows to some 
purpose in that peaceful, happy land. One hopes that 
Demos likes it; but one gathers from his Socialist friends 
that he is not altogether enjoying himself. 

Mr.Brayknows much better. “TheTownChild”(Unwin) 
is not only a most intelligent book; it is highly entertain¬ 
ing, and written with a pretty and vivacious spirit that 
is not often found in works that deal with education. 
Take, for example, his instance of morality carried to the 
heroic pitch: the child, he says, mav be told to go and 
speak kindly to his maiden aunt 1 There is not a dull 
page in a book which might so easily have been very dull 
indeed; and nobody who desires to talk «ense on the 
education question—burning now, and likely to be white 
hot before very long—can afford to neglect this most 
admirable treatise. For Mr. Bray has cleared his mind 
of cant; he has nothing to say about Demos or “ the lips 
of morning.” He has studied the facts of his case, and 
has studied them in the light of first principles. 

Mr. Bray is quite clear on the main point: he sees that 
the imparting of information on various subjects is, by 
itself, and in itself, a useless,absurd, and dangerous prac¬ 
tice, What is wanted is not instruction but the produc¬ 
tion of an atmosphere, and our author is absolutely sound 
on the way to produce this atmosphere. “ Take the chil¬ 
dren to High Mass as often as possible,” he says, practi- 
cally, “and whatever you do, see that they believe in 
fairies.” It would be quite impossible to better this 
advice ; and Mr. Bray very properly points out that the 
child who believes in fairies is infinitely nearer to the truth 
of things than the child who has been brought up on 
“ scientific ” principles. All this of course is obvious; but 
what a joy to find that anybody who is concerned with 
education recognises the obvious. 

For, if we are Anglicans we must not be too proud. 
The English Church had control of the schools for many 
years, and rightly, since the English Church paid for the 
land, paid for the bricks and mortar, paid for the master 
and mistress. But what use was made of this great 
opportunity ? One fears a very bad one. To appeal to 
the excellent author of “ The Town Child ” once more; 
the Bible was read ad nauseam, read from the dullest, 
dreariest, stupidest point of view ; sometimes as a for¬ 
bidding code of negative morals, sometimes for the sake 
of the dates of the Kings of Israel and Judah, sometimes 
as a collection of queer stories. The Church built fhe 
school, paid the mistress—and taught her children that it 
was naughty to steal, the dimensions of King Solomon’s 
Temple, and the tales of Jonah in the Bulrushes and 
Moses in the Lion’s Den. The children’s teeth are still on 
edge: through false priests and wicked bishops who pre¬ 
tended that this farce was the fai th of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. One must beg pardon : the chil¬ 
dren learned more: they learned how to shriek all the 
most maudlin Hymns in “Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
married to “music” that would disgrace a penny gaff. 
Nol the only attitude that befits the English Church is 
one of profound penitence for a shamefully misused 
opportunity, and of a humble resolve to do better for the 
future, leaving all cant of “Bible Teaching" to “Dr.” 
Clifford, and to the gang of imbeciles who follow his lead. 

Mr. Bray is right in almost everything that he says, 
and his testimony is the more valuable in that he speaks 
from a quite independent standpoint. It is not the 
business of the reviewer to go behind the title-page, to 
know more than is written. Mr. Bray pleads for High 
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Mass for children not as a Catholic bat as an observant 
human being; as one might suggest, speaking without 
prejudice as to any medical theory, that if you are thirsty, 
it is not a bad plan to drink. And who that has eyes to 
see, and something bearing some faint resemblance to a 
brain behind those eyes, can fail to note the deadly, all- 
consuming thirst that now burns and racks the race of 
men and children too. There are the wonderful ones, 
the superhuman race—Miss (or Mrs.) McMillan is of 
these—who see the thirst, who have seen the poor 
perishing ones given salt and water in repeated doses for 
the last thirty-seven years, who still dare to cry that 
more salt and water is all that is needed, only the salt 
must be of the very best quality. 

And their answer comes from all quarters. It comes 
from the poor yahoos, from these ill-used wretches who 
have passed all the standards, who have learnt about the 
pancreas, who can construe the selected passages in French, 
and demonstrate the Bridge of Asses which they have 
been made to cross ; from these wretched and horrible lads 
and girls who should be tasting of the rare wine of the 
world and know nothing better than a drench of four ale; 
from those poor lost children who are a horror by day and 
a terror by night, who year by year grow less human and 
more bestial as the “morning light” tears aside more 
shadows of authority, human and divine. The answer 
comes from the French Republic, as one waits for news of 
a fresh religious order despoiled, of a fresh swindle in the 
highest official circles. It comes from America, home of 
every fraud, of every poisonous adulteration, of every 
monstrous crime, of every crazy and drivelling supersti¬ 
tion ; it comes from the “ lips of morning.” from the lips 
of Mrs. Baker Eddy, from the lips of a thousand quacks 
and charlatans. 

One hopes against hope for England; one hopes that 
this book of Mr. Bray's may have its due effect with the 
people who are are besotted merely, not malignant. One 
can only say: 

Exurgat Deus et dissipeotur inimici ejus: et fugiant qui oderunt 
earn a facie ejus. 

Arthur Machen. 


MR. WHIBLEY’S BYRON 

The secret of the intense fascination that Byron has 
and always will have for those who love literature is very 
difficult to define. Mr. Henley set the fashion and Mr. 
Whibley carries it on (in “ Byron,” selected with an intro¬ 
duction by Charles Whibley) of defending Byron against an 
imaginary neglect. There never was a man who stood in 
less need of such defence. It is utterly untrue to say 
that Byron is neglected. He never has been neglected 
and never will be. Every word he has written is trea¬ 
sured and every detail about his life is eagerly dwelt on. 
So far from his ever having been under-praised and 
under-valued, it would be much truer to say that he has 
been consistently over-praised and over-valued. The 
fact is that he is such a fascinating personality that his 
admirers, whose name is legion, cannot resist the tempta¬ 
tion of endowing him with qualities which he did not 
possess and of praising him for powers which were never 
bis. I yield to no one in my love and admiration for 
Byron. He was a man who was simply bursting with 
genius and his whole attitude towards life was splendid. 
I have felt, as others have, the temptation to say that he 
must have been a great poet. One feels that he ought to 
have been a great poet, with his beautiful face, his fiery 
soul, his splendid intellectual honesty and courage, his 
rush of language, and his absolutely poetical relation to 
life. But was be a great poet ? Listen to Mr. Whibley 
on this point; 

He had little sense of the value of words. When he wrote blank 
verse, he showed a complete misunderstanding of the intricate metre. 
To compare "Cain” for instance with “Paradise Lost” is to 
discover the difference between poetry and measured prose . . . The 
poet’s constant habit of ending his lines with particles and prepositions 


makes dignity impossible. . . . Such lines as these . . . could only 
be written by one dimly conscious of the medium in which be 
worked. . . . Byron was neither sensitive nor observant. . . . He had 
the common love of the otiose epithet which the careless poet cannot 
resist. 

Now all that is perfectly true and just criticism. The 
astonishing thing is that Mr. Whibley goes on to sayf 

But when all his faults are admitted, he remains the greatest poet 
of his generation. 

One may just as well say of a painter; “He couldn’t 
draw at all, his colour was vile, his technique invariably 
faulty. To compare his work with Michael Angelo’s is 
to discover the difference between painting and daubing. 
Yet with all these faults he was the greatest painter the 
world has ever produced.” When you come to consider 
that the generation of which Mr. Whibley says Byron was 
the greatest, produced Keats, Shelley and Wordsworth, it 
seems hard to believe that Mr. Whibley can seriously ad¬ 
vance such a proposition. My own opinion is that so far 
from Byron being the greatest poet of his generation, he 
was not, properly speaking, a poet at all. What is more, 
when he wrote his one imperishable work, the superb 
“Don Juan,” he was beginning to be conscious that he 
was not a poet. In one of his later letters he pours well- 
deserved scorn on his own earlier work. It is no dis¬ 
paragement to Byron to say that “Don Juan" is not, 
strictly speaking, pure poetry. He did not intend it to 
be so. In many respects it is greater or at least more 
comprehensive than pure poetry could be, because it 
avoids the concession to perfection of form that the 
highest poetry demands even at the cost, in the last 
resort, of sacrificing everything else. It is not possible 
in the highest poetry to be witty and ribald and 
rollicking and ironical and cynical and delightfully shame¬ 
less, as Byron was in “ Don Juan.” The highest poetry 
does not admit of humour. “ Don Juan ” is a magnificent 
satire written in rhyme. Of its kind nothing finer has 
ever been written. It is a matter for deep regret that 
Byron did not realise earlier than he did that his metier 
was not that of a poet. It is a matter for deep regret 
that he wasted his tremendous powers and his superb 
intellect in writing pages and pages of bombastic, rhetorical 
and sentimental stuff which often descended into sheer 
doggerel, and never rose even at its best to anything more 
than passable verse, when all the time he had it in him to 
write half a dozen “ Don Juans.” After all, the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Mr. Whibley says that Byron 
was the greatest poet of his generation. Turn to the first 
poem in Mr. Whibley’s selection, and take the first verse 
in the book; 

Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 

Embitters the present, compared with the past; 

Whsre science first dawned on the powers of reflection, 

And friendships were formed too romantic to last. 

What labout that Mr. Whibley ? Is that great poetry 
or is it merely feeble doggerel ? If that sort of stuff 
was printed in a book of verse by a modern poet 
and sent to you for review, what would you say of it ? 
Mr. Whibley may say that it is not fair to select one 
of Byron’s early poems written when he was a mere boy. 
But I reply to that, that Mr. Whibley’s book consists of 
a “ selection.” He selected that poem as an example of 
fhe work of the man whom he says is greater than 
Keats, Shelley and Wordsworth. If he does not think 
it a worthy example of Byron, why does he include it in 
the book ? But the fact is that it is not necessary to go 
back to “ Hours of Idleness” to find copious examples of 
the bad poetry that Byron reeled out by the yard. The 
whole book is full of it. Open it where you like at 
random. Here, page 153, “ The Corsair; ” take the first 
lines the eye happens to fall on: 

The lights are high on beacon and from bower 

And ’midst them Conrad seeks Medora’stower: 

He looks in vain—’tis strange—and all remark, 

Amid so many, hers alone is dark. 

’Tis strange—of yore its welcome never failed 

Nor now perchance extinguished, only veiled. 
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Conk! anything be more doll and boring and undistin¬ 
guished and nnpoetical ? And Mr. Whibley thinks that 
the writer of this sort of twaddle can be seriously compared 
as a poet with the writer of 

Thou still uoravished bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow Time. 

The fact is that not only was Byron not a good poet, 
but he actually disliked poetry. I have before in the 
pages of this journal quoted the dictum : “ There are two 
ways of disliking poetry. One is to dislike it, the other 
is to like Pope." 

Byron adopted both ways. He adored Pope, and 
thought him far the greatest English poet, and on that 
subject he wrote some splendid pages of prose, “ alas 
too few 1 ” He never could endure good poetry. He 
had the priceless privilege of having Shelley’s friendship 
and of spending months at a time in his company, and yet 
be utterly failed to realise that Shelley was one of the 
greatest poets of all time. As for Keats the language he 
used about that poet of poets, that supreme singer of 
divine melodies, is one of the things that it really requires 
a great effort to forgive him for, unless one remembers, as 
I do, that he did not understand or care for poetry. That 
being so, words that would be unforgiveable in any poet of 
Keats’s own standing, amount to nothing in Byron's case, 
and it is much easier to forgive him for using them than 
it is to forgive Wordsworth for the remarks about Shelley 
that Trelawney attributes to him. A poet who could 
write sonnets as good as Wordsworth’s could have no 
excuse for not appreciating Shelley. The horrible 
stupidity of the dreadful little Tommy Moore which 
caused him to destroy Byron's autobiography was an 
irreparable disaster. Byron’s real genius, expressed to its 
lull in 11 Don Juan,” shines with equal force in his letters 
and in the few pieces of prose of his we possess. His 
autobiography would have doubtiess been his master- 

E ece, or as nothing could be finer than "Don Juan” 
t us say that it would have been an equal revelation of 
his genius. If Moore instead of destroying his autobio¬ 
graphy had been able to destroy the whole of his poetical 
works with the exception of “Don Juan,” and perhaps 
one might add “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” the 
loss to literature would not have been appreciable, and 
the gain to Byron’s reputation as a man of genius would 
have been incalculable. That is the pure and simple 
truth about Mr. Whibley’s " greatest poet of his 
generation.” However, having said that much as to my 
inability to accept Mr. Whibley’s estimate of Byron as a 
poet, I should like to add that his preface is an able and 
indeed a brilliant contribution to Byronic literature, and 
that no lover of Byron should on any account miss read¬ 
ing it. 

A. D. 


ART AND FOOD 

None of the great sculptors of the modern world—we are 
still en pleine renaissance be it remembered—was more 
fully inspired by the principles and teachings of the 
Greek masters than was Donatello. They taught him, as 
they have subsequently taught Rodin, the secret that 
Nature has to tell to those who consent to learn her 
language from her own lips, and to be the listening part¬ 
ner in any conversation which may be held with her. 
The Greek was a realist in the ideal. So was Donatello 
when he produced that marvellous statue of the youthful 
David, a marble reproduction of which is in the South 
Kensington Museum, in the corridor outside the refresh¬ 
ment rooms. The art of this great thing is as perfectly 
Greek, in the divinest sense, as the most classic work that 
has come down to us from antiquity. But the limbs of 
the youth, and particularly the slightly pendent belly, are 
those of an Italian peasant lad who has been nourished 
on macaroni. Donatello, as every great artist does, 


utilised the lines which Nature placed before him unqoes* 
tioningly and without any attempt at correction or ideal¬ 
isation, knowing them to be necessarily and unerringly 
beautiful,and harmonising them into the perfect statuesque 
whole with the help of a subtle application of geometric 
principles. The dietetic influences which gave the peculiar 
beauty to the lines were of his own time and of the 
country to which he belonged. Rodin followed precisely 
the same method, which is the only true one, in the 
elaboration of his magnificent statue of Balzac, whose 
“ mountain belly and rocky face,” to quote Ben Jonson’s 
description of himself, lose, notwithstanding the dropsical 
origin of the one and the careworn inspiration of the 
other, all hint of the grotesque or of the misshapen in the 
harmonisation which the cunning artist has supplied to 
the original lines, creating therefrom a portrait and a 
monument which is at once a human figure of surpassing 
majesty and imposing strength, and a hill, a headland, 
enduring and cosmic as the genius which it commemorates 
and which gives it life. Nature’s own limbs moulded by a 
volcano—Balzac and the Comddie Humaine. Compare 
the poor substitute for the masterpiece which an undis¬ 
cerning public has caused to be erected to Balzac’s 
memory in Paris, wherein FalguiSre, doubtless against his 
better judgment and knowledge, has sought to cover up 
what he held to be sculptural deficiencies and to extract 
personality from the artificial lines of an overwhelming 
dressing-gown and a monstrous pair of boots, thus burying 
Caesar in lieu of giving to his praise its meed of undying 
music. 

Throughout the whole of pictorial art, dietetic influ¬ 
ences are traceable, and the study of them is valuable in 
fixing the mentality of the artist, and the characters of 
his environment. Among the Primitives we are often 
struck by the extreme thinness and ghastly pallor with 
which the human subject is invested. On systematic 
examination, however, of the pictures of this period, it 
will be found that the thin pale people are, in the vast 
majority of cases, either of the “ villain ” class, serfs, or 
beggars, or else personages, typical, historical, or 
legendary, of notoriously evil lives, and therefore under 
the ban of the Church, and properly held up to public 
reprobation. Very logically and wisely the teachers of 
the early Christian Church associated obedience to its 
laws with material prosperity. The good man throve. 
The feudal lord who represented the rights of property 
and his paternal authority over his lieges which had 
something of a claim in it to divine right, was naturally 
stout and well dressed, and the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
were on at least an equal footing with him. From this 
and every other social and material aspect, the heaviness 
with which feudal institutions bore upon the lower 
classes kept them thin. But at least they had the 
satisfaction of gazing in their churches at the pictorial 
representations of divine personages, saints and holy 
men, arrayed in the gorgeous raiment, rich vestments 
and costly jewels which were at once the reward and 
symbol of their superior merit. It was rare in mediaeval 
art for an ecclesiastic to be figured as an ascetic, or to 
look otherwise than happy and robust. The first ascetics 
were, pictorially speaking, produced in Spain, where food 
was, as it still is, a secondary consideration with all 
classes. In colder and less fertile climates the tendency 
to render corpulent the figures of saints, angels, and 
eminent Church dignitaries was frequently pushed to the 
extreme of grossness. Even Botticelli’s virgins owe their 
slimness to their youthful quality, and it is a huge mis¬ 
take to associate this painter, as has been frequently done 
by certain of his nineteenth-century admirers, with 
religio-ascetic conceptions, or to imagine for one moment 
that those tender girl-faces which gaze so ethereally from 
his pictures owe their fine outlines and delicate rose com¬ 
plexions to low diet and high thinking. It is only their 
look which is of air. All the Holy Families were plump. 
No one has ever conceived a fat Mephistopheles. 

This moral attitude towards the question of food 
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instinct in all early pictorial art is well illustrated in a 
picture by Mostaert, belonging to the Brussels Museum. 
Here a well-fumisbed kitchen of the fifteenth century 
forms the background to a saintly well-dressed individual, 
evidently the butler, who, with upraised hands and on bis 
knees, is praying fervently, while the cook-maid wipes a 
tear from her eye. The surroundings are rich and remark¬ 
able for the extreme cleanliness and polish of Flemish 
houses. Through a window, high up in the wall, can be 
seen a stout, handsomelv apparelled personage advancing 
with outstretched hands through a brightly flowering 
garden to the front door, while behind h'm comes a 
serving-maid in scrupulously neat white coif and apron. 
His eager look is anticipatory of the succulent meal which 
is being prepared in the kitchen, and the whole scene 
breathes pietv. prosperity, and propriety. 

After the Renaissance, when religious subjects ceased 
to preoccupy the imagination of the painter to so great 
an extent as bpfore, we find that style is henceforward 
largely to be affected by dietetic conditions. The beer- 
drinking habits of the Teutonic races were responsible 
for the splendid flesh modellings of Rubens and Jordaens, 
and it was the effort to give transparency to the sparkling 
complexions and life to the round limbs of the Flemish 
women, which led Rubens to the discovery of those 
secrets of technique which have been the despair of 
nearly every painter since his time. As culinary science 
gradually developed in Europe, and reached to its highest 
point of perfection in France, we note its manifold 
influence upon pictorial art. Boucher and Fragonard 
would have been impossible in an age where the best sort 
of food was not one of the first conditions of delicate 
living. In the charming forms of the shepherdesses, 
cupids and other cheerful personalities which crowd the 
pictures of those masterly eighteenth-century exponents 
of Vart aimable, forms which without any of the ex¬ 
aggeration common in Flemish art, are resplendent 
with health and well-being, all the finesses and ele- 
-gant culture are reflected of that epoch previous to 
the Revolution, when as Talleyrand remarked with a sigh 
of regret, life was such a gentle thing. Gentleness and 
constant gentility become the leading characteristics of 
the art of the succeeding century. Honest roast beef 
beams appropriately from the features of many of Rey¬ 
nolds's sitters; the best brandy is not unfrequently aflame 
in their eyes. Then we have the “bread and butter 
misses” of Lawrence — ces b"antes de keepsake —as 
Gautier dubbed them, ancestors to the tea and muffin 
maidens with whom our own Alma Tadema has so grace¬ 
fully peopled his dreams of ancient Rome. Modern 
impressionism has undoubtedly derived much originality 
and strength, and even a special but real and precise 
vision of its own, from the inspiration of alcohol, towhich 
Art and Literature have always owed so much, a subject 
upon which we may have something to say on a future 
occasion. The whole topic of the influence of food and 
drink upon Art in its many phases is in fact a vast one. 
and only the fringe of the question can be touched on 
here. Merely in connection with our own literature it 
may be borne in mind that Poetry in England slumbered 
for three centuries after the introduction of the potato. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE POSTER AND THE PUBLIC 

Modesty is a quality which, in these latter days, is not too 
obtrusively evident. If it were possible to step from this 
whimsical planet into a similar world where modesty 
prevailed, the first things we should miss would be the 
poster-covered hoardings; then we should note the 
absence of the comparative and superlative degrees, for 
which there would be no further use outside the covers of 
grammar-books. Since none would dare or care to 
announce his commodity — soap, or gas-eDgines, for 


instance—as better or best, but would merely mention 
bashfully that he had such excellent things as soap or 
gas-engines for sale, the questionably sweet uses of 
advertisement would be to a great extent gone. We 
should be allowed to purchase in peace the articles we 
preferred instead of those which jumped at us from our 
daily papers in swollen and art-less lettering. There would 
be fewer papers, and we might occasionally discover some 
interesting news. On our journeys pills and tonics would 
no longer rise gaunt from midsummer landscapes or 
snow-mantled meadows. Nature’s palette has many 
colours, but none so harsh and stark as those man has 
compounded and thrown thus in her face. She shames 
them by her fields starred with buttercups and moon- 
daisies, her garths of wild blue hyacinths, her clustered 
foxglove spires, her stretches of pink heather on brown 
moors. Man, seeing these splendours, must hastily brace 
a few boards together, depict thereon an image of some 
marvellous cure-all, and place the gallows-like erection 
amid the flowers, that the other men passing in the train 
may see it and wonder, and, perchance, buy. In this new 
planet of diffidence railways would no more show us giant 
locomotives in an alarming perspective at every street- 
corner, but would blush—metaphorically—to have to 
admit that they “ got there” more quickly than any other 
line, and their morals would improve. The study of 
secular apologetics would boom; courses of lectures would 
be taken in courtesy; the braggart would be sporadic 
instead of epidemic. 

Since, however, we cannot take this leap into a world 
so coy and fair, it may be well to glance at the effect of 
these linguistic pyrotechnics on the manners of the 
present. Poster-language is a speech apart. It deals in 
lrenzied superlatives, and, terse through exigencies of 
space, necessarily strains for effect. The town-dweller 
cannot escape from it. He is constantly reminded that 
something is “ the best,” whether it be fenders or 
leather-beds, coal or claret. If he be an educated person, 
he has an armour which mercifully preserves him in a 
state of non-appreciation ; if not, he reads and re-reads as 
he waits for tram or train, and his sense of balance and 
proportion is warped. His daily snips of news must be 
“racy”—too often a euphemism for “exaggerated”— 
or he will throw his paper down with disgust, complaining 
that there is nothing in it. His stories, if he reads 
stories, must be seasoned until the adjectival mustard is 
half the meal. (Some modern novelists write the poster- 
language purposely for him, and write it remarkably 
well.) The posters are generally illustrated, in hues that 
almost throw a shadow ; executed, one would imagine, in 
twenty slaps from a full brush, bringing to mind some¬ 
times the ubiquitous Vesuvius in Eruption of village best- 
parlours, sometimes a badly-arranged sunset. What 
chance is there, after a few years of incessant eye-contact 
with such cardinal sins—from which are honourably 
excepted many railway and steamship posters—that the 
poor fellow shall have any idea of art at all ? Two men 
the other day were contemplating a creditable reproduc¬ 
tion of the famous Nocturne in Blue and Silver displayed 
in a shop-window. “ It may be all right for them as 
knows,” remarked one, “ but I can’t see much in it 
myself.” Remembering the proverb of doctors who 
disagree, it is perhaps hardly fair to complain of them for 
want of appreciation in this particular instance, but the 
principle remains the same. To which picture is the 
crowd attracted in the galleries ? To the one with 
the most flamboyant colouring; and the universal 
commendation is “ lovely.” The crowd “ can’t see 
much” in harmonies of grey and green ; its eyesight is 
spoiled; the world beautiful is barred off by a ten-foot 
hoarding covered with violent purple and pink and 
blue, with a border of poppies and sunflowers. The 
violet as an emblem is not good; we should set up and 
worship a sunflower. Real, blatant brag is all round us 
in the business as well as the social relations of life ; it 
shows in our clothes, although the young man in search 
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of a wife, who crowds on all sail in order that the “ not 
impossible she ” may discern what a fine fellow he is, is 
not necessarily immodest. The male bird struts his little 
circle, full-feathered and trim, to eclipse the charms of 
his rivals and win the tricksy beauty on the next bough 
but one. It is merely one of the world’s necessities, 
virility flowing into a certain channel, restrained, some¬ 
times, in the human instance, by common sense. In 
other matters, delicacy becomes incompetence; bombast 
is the admirable accomplishment. The baser things of 
this world are impressed on the mind of the passer-by; 
to catch his custom each new effort in poster-design or 
poster-speech must flame or shout more strenuously than 
the last. On the pier of a certain seaside-town,an adver¬ 
tisement of tobacco in huge black letters on a yellow 
ground appears several times, mounted so that from 
whichever direction the onlooker approaches he must see 
it. A sunny day, with the blue sea for background, 
renders the effect disastrous; the eye, endeavouring to 
take in the superb view of hills and ocean beyond, cannot 
cancel those disfiguring slabs of yellow; they insist upon 
their place in the scheme of things, which is precisely 
what the advertiser wanted. Similar instances will occur 
to any reader. 

Where is the censor of advertisements? If the 
days of the old painted sign-boards are past for ever, 
has our good taste gone with them ? We line our omni¬ 
buses with untidy, sprawling letters; we plaster bills 
upon every available blank space, and cover our under¬ 
ground stations with such a nightmare of enamelled plates 
and “ pictures ” that it is a wonder how our visitors, who 
do not possess the Londoner's sixth sense of knowing at 
which station he is, ever alight at their correct destinations 
at all. And every glance at that heterogeneous mess is a 
reminder that nowadays modesty does not pay; we are 
in a hurry—about what ? Those who would tread quiet 
byways “ to be rich in sunny hours and summer days— 
wealth to be spent lavishly,” as Thoreau has it, will find 
few to accompany them. That shameful, brazen “ get on, 
or get out,” holds the field. 

The question is whether it is not better to get out, 

Wilfrid L, Randell. 


THE CULT OF GAELIC 

“ Musha now, an’ what would we be doin’ learnin’ the 
Gaelic, when, let alone meself, it’d take Saint Pether an’ 
Saint Paul to feed thim ould hins ? ” This question, put 
to me by a typical Irish peasant, Aust have occurred to a 
large number of the five thousand who were present at a 
feis* held in a certain county town in the South of Ireland 
a week or so ago. On the opening page of the programme 
of the feis to which I refer occurred the following paragraph: 

A glance through the following pages will afford unmistakeabls 
evidence of the steady growth of the movement for which the Gaelic 
League works. The number of entries in every department shows a 
very large increase on last year's Feis. We are glad to see that this is 
especially the case in the Language Competitions. But whilst there 
is reason for congratulations in this respect, we regret to have to point 
out that many schools are inexplicably absent trom our lists. A 
perusal of the programme will supply the information as to what 
schools are doing their duty, and the public who support the schools 
have a right to ask for an explanation, and the rignt to demand an 
answer. At any rate whatever excuse there may have been for the 
past there can be none for the coming year, for there is now a large 
sum of money to be earned by each school in the teaching of Irish. 
It is the unquestioned birthright of Irish children to be taught their 
native language, and it is the duty of parents to see that their children 
be brought up as Irish children, and not as aliens—in ignorance of 
their own language and history,, and indifferent to their natural 
heritage. 

Later on, when America has placed her purse more 
unreservedly in the hands of Dr. Douglas Hyde, there 

*At the outset it may be as well to explain that a feis is nothing 
more or less than an ordinary file, with the addition of examination 
in Gaelic (and awards of silver watches to peasant children) and 
speeches in the same language—which about .1 per cent, of the 
audience understands. 


will, doubtless, be a Gaelic University. In the meantime, 
one would like to ask, who has robbed these Irish children 
of their birthright ? Has it been perfidious Albion, or has 
it been economic necessity ? To those who know any¬ 
thing of Gaelic but one answer is possible. The reference 
to “aliens” is entertaining when one reflects that the 
stigma is thus applied to practically every Irishman, since 
something under one per cent, of the population under¬ 
stands the language. How ignorance of Gaelic implies 
ignorance of Irish history we do not know. Words flow 
more swiftly from an orator’s heart than from his head, 
and the Irish are essentially an oratorical race, The 
statement that carries with it not only another injustice 
to Ireland but a grave national menace is that contained 
in the penultimate sentence. There are in Ireland far 
more schoolmasters than are necessary; they are, as a 
body, more inefficient than their fellows in England, Scot¬ 
land, or Wales, and they are certainly worse paid. To 
offer them, as the Gaelic League and its offshoots are 
offering them, bribes for their pupils’ proficiency in a dead 
and useless language is to ensure a vast amount of valu¬ 
able time—time which should bespent in teaching subjects 
of economic importance—being frittered away. For every 
hour which would ordinarily be given to English composi¬ 
tion, or arithmetic, or other practical subject, four must 
necessarily be spent to attain proficiency in Gaelic. It is, 
without exception, the most difficult of all languages to 
acquire, and there is not at this moment either a respect¬ 
ably trustworthy grammar or a respectably adequate 
dictionary in existence. And yet from the people who 
purpose—and in many instances have accomplished—this 
waste of ratepayers’ money we have to endure cant about 
“ duty,” and “ birthright,” and so forth! 

The Gaelic League has already much to answer for. 
Everywhere, save in remote districts in the north, there 
are outward and visible signs of the study of Gaelic. In 
large villages and towns in the south something amount¬ 
ing to a revolution has taken place during the last few 
years in the appearance of the shop-fronts; the street 
corners have been decorated with green plates bearing 
the name of the street in Gaelic characters, with a kindly 
translation for the enlightenment of the dear, delightful 
Irish, robbed of their birthright by the iniquitous English¬ 
man ; and Bumbledom struts about in all the glory of 
green plush breeches—without a shillelagh. The shillelagh 
will come to its own, no doubt, with the coming of Home 
Rule or the Coquecigrues, when perfidious Albion has 
been banished from Hibernia and the thatch of a certain 
quaint mud cabin near the wilds of Tipperary has been 
burnt over its owner’s head. In the meantime it flourishes 
only in the hedgerows, and every Irish peasant—differing 
in this from the peasantry of my own country—is a model 
of politeness to the stranger within his gates. It is this 
aspect of Ireland which the cult of Gaelic will alter most. 
It has been denied, and it will continue to be denied, that 
politics enter into the programme of the Gaelic League, 
but the fact remains that the few eminent scholars at the 
head of it, who love the language for its own sake, have 
become mere tools in the hands of men whose primary 
object is separation. Readers will object that politics do 
not concern the Academy. I would reply that human 
welfare does. When, if ever, Gaelic takes the place of 
English as the language of the Irish people, Ireland will 
be cut off from intercourse with England, whence only 
can her salvation come, and she will be cut off from every 
nation under the sun. I do not suggest that such a state 
of things is likely to come to pass; 1 do suggest that if it 
did the Irish, as a nation, would cease to exist. 

I have been told b> members and enthusiastic supporters 
of the Gaelic League that its primary object is to give to 
the world the vast literature which sprung up in Ireland 
at a time when the literary activities were dormant. I 
emphatically deny that any such literature exists. That 
the language—within limits—is a beautiful and poetic 
one everybody who has heard it spoken by cultured Irish¬ 
speaking people will admit. The claim that the few old 
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legends of Cacbulain and others which exist are entitled 
to be called literature may be dismissed as ridiculous. 
If such a literature did exist it would be as practicable to 
make the Iiish peasant classes familiar with it, and at 
the same time to teach them the things that they ought 
to be taught as it would be to make the English peasant 
classes familiar with the literature of ancient Greece and 
at the same time to teach them the things that they 
ought to be taught. 

A. J. S. 


FICTION 

The Way of War. By Hew Scot. (Long, <3s.) 

VVe do not know why this book has been written or pub¬ 
lished—unless to gratify a young man’s vanity. It re¬ 
counts, as many other novels have done, the invasion of 
Britain by Germany. No doubt Mr. Hew Scot is very 
much concerned about the iniquities of the present 
Government and the insolence of the Kaiser and the pre¬ 
tensions of the German people and the strength of the 
German navy in comparison with our own; and no doubt 
he thinks that he is the very person to awaken England 
to her responsibilities, and that the Admiralty (or is it 
the Board of Trade or the L.C.C. ?) should be duly grateful 
and present him with the command of a vessel in return 
for his services, as they did the hero of this book, who, 
we fancy, can be none other than Mr. Hew Scot in naval 
uniform. We can assure our author that half a dozen 
halfpenny papers have been just as perturbed as he is, 
and that more than half a dozen novelists have dealt 
with the question that he deals with. His book is very 
crude and harmless, and his descriptions of sea-life and 
sea-fighting will cause no one to express decided preference 
for the sea before the land or for the land before the sea. 
They are as colourless and as tedious as the characters 
themselves. 

Sir E/yot of the Wood*. By Emma Brooke. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Miss Brooke has a fluent pen and a fine sense of the value 
of words: qualities which are too apt to degenerate into 
volubility and pedantry. If the whole book did but 
carry out the promise to be seen in the opening pages it 
would be a remarkable and interesting production : as it 
is, it contains some unusually good work. Miss Brooke 
has put her best into the first chapter. It is a very 
delicate character-study, and the incident on which it 
hinges, and which amounts to a small tragedy in its way, 
is treated with the greatest sympathy and restraint. The 
cramped life in the little West Kensington home is brought 
vividly before our eyes, and we regret that we are not 
allowed to see more of its principal inmate, Mrs. Everson, 
who, though one of the finest characters in the book, falls 
into comparative obscurity after the first fifty pages. 

The Enlightenment of Olivia. By L. B.Walfori>. (Longmans, 6s.) 

There is a sterling quality about Mrs. Walford’s books. 
Out of the long list of novels which appear under her name, 
it would be difficult to point to one in which any attempt 
has been made to dazzle the reader with cheap or mere¬ 
tricious work. They may not be brilliant, but they are 
certainly convincing, and it is enough to see Mrs. Walford’s 
name upon the title-page to know that here is a book 
which a* least will not offend through lack of taste or 
carelessness of style. Add to this the power of telling a 
straightforward story, in which veiy ordinary people lead 
quite everyday lives, in a manner which is neither dull nor 
commonplace, and it is easy to see why these novels have 
held an established place for some time past on so many 
library shelves. It is this straightforward element which 
lends a charm to all Mrs. Walford’s work. There is never 
anything complex about either her plots or her char¬ 
acters, but she tells her tale simply in good plain English 
and, as a result, her books are eminently readable. “ The 


Enlightenment of Olivia” is no exception to this rule: 
there is no attempt at a deep psychological study, but the 
character of Olivia, with her wayward charm and spoilt- 
child's fancies is drawn with a delicate, firm touch and 
shows a keen insight into human nature. She and her 
husband are a very lovable and human couple. 

In Search of Jihnnne. By Avis Herring. (Long, 6s.) 

Judging by editions, historical romance is the favourite 
mental pabulum of the novel-reading (and therefore, to a 
large extent, unintelligent) publicot to-day, and historical 
romance of the approved kind Avis Hekking supplies. 
To readers of the Academy who are not subscribers to 
Mudie’s it may appear strange and almost incredible that 
romance, historical or other, should be dull; but it is an 
undeniable fact that dulness, relieved here and there by a 
little inaccurately described sword-play, has been, with a 
lew notable exceptions, the distinguishing characteristic 
of all written romance for the last few decades. ‘‘In 
Search of J£hanne” is, if anything, duller than its million 
of dull forerunners. There is not in it a spark of origin¬ 
ality or a touch of wit or pathos to raise it from the level 
of the commonplace. At inter vals there are good openings 
for original work, but the author shirks them and 
meanders on listlessly. The characters are sketchy, and 
not one of the four or five central figures arouses our 
interest, arrests our attention, or commands our admira¬ 
tion. They are, indeed, men and women of straw and 
rags: they would never, we feel sure, drive from the 
orchard a starling bent on robbery. Similarly, the fault 
of the book as a whole consists not so much in a multitude 
of defects as in a lack of merit. It is futile to drag last 
year’s scarecrows from the cart-shed. 

The Three Comrade*. By Gustav Frenssen. (Constable, 6s.) 

There is an indescribable atmosphere about Gustav 
Frenssen's work. The lorcefui vividness, the breeziness, 
and the simple strength, which were evident in "Jorn 
Uhl ” and Holyland,” are even more noticeable in " The 
Three Comrades.” One shuts up the book to say invol- 
untaiily: "this is life.” The author indulges in no 
tricks of style or superfluous graces, he shuns anything 
approaching to sentimentality, and his characters act and 
speak as do men and women. In Heim Heiderieter, 
Andrees Strandiger, and his cousin Franz, we are given 
three masculine characters contrasted with a skill that is 
as rate as it is restrained. In Maria and IngeborgLandt, 
Eva Walt, and Lena Strandiger, we have the whole of 
complex womanhood, its gentleness and meekness, its 
grace and nobility, itsTonsiancy and its wanton frivolity. 
Life on the shores of the North Sea is portrayed with an 
art that is finished and convincing. Along the verge of 
the desolate " Watt, ’ existence itself is a grim struggle, 
and it is as the struggle of human life. Only patience, a 
set purpose, a stout heart and a noble soul, may combine 
to conquer the North Sea, as they alone will serve to wrest 
the crown ot file from the hands ot aestiny. " The Three 
Comrades ” aims high; it seeks to inculcate a moral, the 
moral of man's existence. To say that its author has 
succeeded in his object is the highest praise one can give 
him. Here is strength with simplicity, tenderness with 
sincerity, and art without affectation. Our best thanks 
are due to Herr Gustav Frenssen for his book, and we wish 
him the success for it that is its due. 

A Noble Fool. By Florence Everard. (Arrowsmith, 6s.) 

“ A pedestal lamp, the only modern article of furniture 
in the great, gaunt room. . . t hese are the opening 
words of this most fantastic novel. Later we find that 
this same pedestal lamp is the only normal or at all 
natural object in the story. By “ the wide and empty 
hearth,” beneath an old carved mantel that rears itself 
to the ceiling, a man is sitting with bent head, a violin 
lying across his knees. He has “ a fine head aad deep-set, 
melancholy eyes.” Under the faded brocaded hangings 
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of a carved, oaken bedstead, lies a dying woman, “ her 
amber eyes shining with a lambent fire from beneath their 
heavy white lids.” Her romantic name is Lenore and her 
behaviour is in keeping with her surroundings. “ Play,” 
she commands the melancholy eyed one ; “ give me some¬ 
thing devilish. Let me hear the clangour of hell, the 
tramp of its armies 1 ” and, being an obedient youth, he 
plays and “strange, soul-rending, awful melodies fill the 
room with demoniacal grandeur.” Later this is alluded 
to as “ a weird scene ”; it is unusual enough for us to 
feel very little surprise when the lady addresses her 
daughter as “You puling baby I” Then she curses 
everybody heartily and indiscriminately and suddenly 
dies. When we say that the daughter is the worthy 
descendant of such a mother and that the first chapter 
is a very fair sample of the author’s style throughout, 
we have said all there is to say of so remarkable an 
effusion. 

The Woman Friend and the Wife. By Ethel Hill. (Green¬ 
ing, 6 s.) 

Miss Hull is a young writer. This is obviously her first 
book and as such we wish to treat it with all due kind¬ 
ness. In construction it shows a certain aptitude for 
laying out a story, capable, possibly, of development 
into complete mastery over plot and incident. Miss Hill 
has a large vocabulary and it leads her into a florid 
rather than a fine use of words. We wish too, that she 
had relied less upon the stock figures of fiction and bad 
written of the people and phases of life that she knows at 
first hand. 


FINE ART 

WATER-COLOURS AND PORTRAITS AT THE 
ALPINE CLUB 

Thb astounding performances at Burlington House have 
wrought such confusion in the language of criticism that 
few artists worthy of the name would feel fiatt&ed at the 
styling of their art as academic. Degraded by popular 
and wrongful use the term has come to convey the typical 
** pot-boiler ” of the summer exhibition instead of, as it 
should, a work showing the artist's adherence to the tra¬ 
ditions of colour, drawing, and composition bequeathed 
by the great masters. Nofthere is it more difficult to find 
truly academic art than on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, whose loftiest tradition is not that of Raphael 
or Michael Angelo but of Overbeck and Cornelius. What 
relation have the pictures of Messrs. MacWhirter and 
Farquharson, for example, with the traditions of the 
great landscape painters of the pist P These in truth 
are hideously original; they are like nothing to be seen 
in the national galleries of Europe; they are the develop¬ 
ment of nothing save of the photograph and the mid- 
Victorian Christmas card. 

It is to tne so-called “independent” painters of the 
day that we have to turn to, to find that academism, that 
dependence on the old masters, which is the beginning of 
all excellence in the fine arts. Thus it comes about that 
there is far less true academism at Burlington House than 
at the New English Art Club, whose “newness” is very 
generally understood, whose members as a rule are in¬ 
spired by traditions much older than those in vogue at 
the longer established institution. These traditions are 
not difficult to trace in the club’s periodical exhibitions, 
and they become more clearly manifest when a member 
puts himself to the test of a retrospective exhibition of 
his works. Mr. Roger Fry, who in company with another 
New English exhibitor, the Hon. Neville Lytton, is show¬ 
ing a collection of his works at the Alpine Club, is an 
admirable example of the academism of Dering Yard. For 
many years Mr. Fry has been a valuable contributor to 
the now famous water-colour wall, a wall which has been 
likened to the House of Lords because of its occupants: 


it must be admitted that if they do nothing in particular 
they do it very well. This grudging tribute hardly does 
justice to the real worth of the exhibits of Mr. Fry and 
his colleagues, though on the other hand it does gracefully 
acknowledge the aristocracy of their art. Mr. Fry in 
particular can trace a long and honourable artistic descent, 
and though his art appears the very opposite to that of 
the late H. B. Brabazon, he is the latter’s own brother. 
The father of both is Turner, and we can see their birth 
certificates any day at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. But there is this quaint difference 
between them, that whereas Biabazon was the darling 
of Turner’s old age, Mr. Fry is the child of his youth. To 
perceive the relationship we have only to visit the first 
water-colour room at South Kensington, the second after 
the lonides Collection, and study there the early Turners, 
especially St. Albans Abbey, as like a Fry as Mr. Fry 
could wish. Here we shall find more of Mr. Fry’s rela¬ 
tions. I do not think he would disown Prout, he would 
surely have a word to say for Pyne and George Chinnery, 
he might even trace a collateral if not direct descent from 
that eighteenth-century worthy, Samuel Hieronymus 
Grimm. If Mr. Fry’s colour was a little fuller, his draw¬ 
ing a little looser, his affinity with Girtinand Rowlandson 
would be more obvious. But since he takes after their 
less readily perceived characteristics, the refined draughts¬ 
manship of Girtin, the delicate colouring of Rowlandson, 
his cousinship appears more distant than it really is. 

Mr. Fry may be proud of his lineage, for if we took 
our notions of contemporary British art from the Royal 
Academy and Institute exhibitions, we should have reason 
to fear that the good old family of painters in water¬ 
colours was fast dying out. Weary sights are the majority 
of water-colour exhibitions, where vulgar parvenus up¬ 
start, photographic bastards, and half-breeds whose 
blood is darkened by alien intercourse. It is heartening 
to turn from these to such honest, scholarly work as 
Mr. Fry’s. It is not “modern," it is so far lrom sensa¬ 
tional that its quiet charm is apt to get overlooked in a 
mixed exhibition. Mr. Frysurveysnatureand architecture 
dispassionately, in a calm grey light. He records his clear 
vision with gentle austerity, marshalling his masses, 
bounding them by outlines simplified and free, and 
heightening the careful drawing with transparent washes 
of delicate colour. His are water-colour drawings, not 
paintings; the colour is an accessory, a graceful after¬ 
thought, and not, as with Brabazon or Melville, the basis 
of his fabric. They are not for this reason tne less 
beautiful, but they seem a little oid-iashioned, because 
painting is always younger than drawing. In his rarer 
oil paintings, a few of which are also shown at the Alpine 
Club, Mr. Fry is equally scholaily, almost equally national. 
There is just a hint of Bockliuin TAa Cis ern at Tivoli, but 
oil is a more cosmopolitan medium, and in Cou/dray again 
Mr. Fry is intensely national, recalling T. Barker 01 Bath 
at his best. And it 19 just because Mr. Fry’s painting 
possesses so many admirable qualities, and is withal so 
purely drawn from British sources, that one regrets his 
time should be filled with so many other activities. It is 
not pleasant to reflect that owing to his appointment as 
Curator of pictures to the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, Air. Fry must henceforth spend his energies more in 
the subtraction from than in the addition to our national 
art treasures. 

Mr. Neville Lytton, who makes his debut, as it were, 
under the protecting wing ot Mr. Fry, is not quite a 
newcomer to the world of exhibitions. His water-colours 
have been seen before at the New English and the Carfax 
Gallery, where they attracted a good deal ot attention by 
reason of their purity and refinement. Mr. Lytton has 
this much in common with Mr. Fry that he belongs to the 
same artistic family, his inspiration—in water-colour—is 
purely British, and he too is first and loremost a refined 
draughtsman. Even in his water-colours, however, he 
shows a wider range, and there are Bigns, such as the 
View of Knebworth House (51), with its strong contrast of 
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sunlight and shadow, and Crook Horn (42), with its lightly 
handled reflections in water, that the artist is growing 
beyond the tinted drawing, and is approaching water¬ 
colour painting via De Wint. All the Knebworth drawings 
are good, especiaily The Church (26), with its straight¬ 
forward simplification of big masses, but although it is in 
this medium that Mr. Lytton has as yet achieved his most 
complete success, the feature of his exhibition at the 
Alpine Club is a round score of portraits in oils. For 
these we are prepared by a number of figure-studies and 
drawings which prove the artist to have set about the 
business in workmanlike fashion. The Study for the full- 
length Portrait of Miss Napier (13) is a well-conceived 
arrangement in Gainsborough style, which has been 
successfully carried out in oils without losing the vivacity 
of the preliminary study. Some of the larger portraits 
are less successful, but they are never commonplace. 
The rendering of the lace is a meritorious passage in the 
Portrait of Hon. Mrs. Lytton (93), there is considerable 
charm and a feeling for decorative arrangement in the 
Portrait of Countess of Lytton (99), though it is a little 
heavily handled; and the daring joke of portraying 
Mr. Bernard Shaw arrayed as Innocent X. (107) is carried 
off with a verve that makes one forget the sitter and 
remember the original. As often happens, the Portrait of 
the Artist (roz) is one of the best exhibits, perhaps 
because no other model is so patient with the painter, but 
the collection as a whole is full of promise and not lacking 
in definitive achievement. 

F. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. BERNARD SHAW’S ‘‘NEW THEOLOGY" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Lady Grove confesses to being the beautiful-diabolical 
lady who incarnated the deadly sin of Pride, and scorned the 
god’ who contrived so vulgar a makeshift as this world, and 
contrived it so clumsily even at that. The confession leaves 
me nothing to withdraw: the situation remains unaltered. 
Lady Grove will not worship the god who made me, because 
1 am a blunderer; because my brain cannot grasp the universe 
nor my hand trace one perfect line ; because even those noblest 
achievements and highest and purest emotions which she 
admits to be divine manifestations are hampered in my case 
with daily necessities of the most undignified and unpresent¬ 
able kind, and with modes of physical expression so ludicrous 
that I shrink from penning even this discreet allusion to them. 
“ I would not even know, much less worship, his poor mediocre 
second-rate little god,” she says. Worship him she need not: 
know him she must; for the iacts are the facts. Blake, con¬ 
templating the tiger, exclaimed, " Did He who made the iamb, 
make thee ? ” ; and I have no doubt that he would have said 
the same had he been comparing me with Lady Grove. But 
Blake knew that the answer must be Ye3; and 1 flatter myself 
that Lady Grove and I were fashioned by the same hand, only, 
as I came first, the hand improved with practice. I will even 
go so far as to include in the family “ the blundering footman 
and the performing poodle.” 

(By the way, do footmen ever blunder ? They seem to 
me to be the only people who never do—doubtless because 
their credit and livelihood depend on their infallibility in 
their own orbit. And why should a performing poodle be 
apologi-.ed for ? Apologise, if you will, lor those who are so 
blind to the charm of iheir friendly natural ways as to teach 
them silly human tricks ; but the only apology which concerns 
the poodle is the apology due to itself. You see what 
Lady Grove’s theology leads to 1 insults to footmen and 
injustice to poodles. As if there were not generals and bishops 
and judges to serve as examples of blundering, and amateurs 
of all the arts to reproach for inept performances !). 

I was taught the creed of Lady Grove’s theology by an 
Irish servant when I was a little child. It ran this way: 

God made man; and man made money. 

God made bees; and bees made honey. 

God made Satan; and Satan made sin; 

And God made hell to put Satan in. 

This disposes of the problem of evil in a very lucid manner, 
to the satisfaction, apparently, of Irish servants and English 


ladies; but I have grown out of it, somehow, and find myself 
inspired to reduce its four whitewashed and blackwashed 
gods to one classically grey one. 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


TENNYSON; OR ANOTHER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A serious student of English poetry cannot but express 
a certain surprise at the appearance in the columns of the 
Academy of the ridiculous estimate of the relative positions 
of Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne and Rossetti. Prophecy 
is at best a harmless form of amusement, and this type of 
prophecy is certainiy as null as any other. But one cannot 
help a qualm of indignation in hearing that Browning was 
the master-mind of his age, that Rossetti came next with 
“many of the lines of nis surpassing sonnets far above 
Tennyson's music ”—has Miss Talbot ever heard of “ The 
Lotos-Eaters ?—and that Swinburne comes after, leaving 
Tennyson apparently fourth in the sequence, although the 
writer is not definite upon this point. The sequence is equalled 
by the writer’s remarkable dictum that “the first essential of 
poetry is music ; meaning has only a secondary rank,” and 
that in true poetry “ the meaning is entirely subordinated to 
the music.” True, the writer qualifies herself immediately by 
adding that the elements of permanency are something bevond 
mere music, and to prove her point classes Browning with his 
intolerable cacophonies and meaningless tortuousnesses, at the 
head of her hierarchy, Browning was a great mind, a 
penetrating thinker who rarely “ beat his music out," and it 
is not dogmatic to say that two hundred duodecimo pages 
will contain all of his work that will receive the approval of 
readers half a century hence, Rossetti never was and never 
can be more than a fine minor poet, and if Miss Talbot’s 
rhapsody is almost justified by his “ House of Life,” he dealt 
with few of the great permanent human ideals. Swinburne, 
again, with his rolling metres, his rapid lyrical expression, his 
wonderful spontaneity is, like Shelley, for ever discounted by 
his lack of subject-matter ; he is another “ beautiful ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” Even 
his “ Ave Atque Vale,” incomparably his finest work, and one 
in which I personally delight, is a miracle of music and nothing 
more. The truth is that Miss Talbot’s whole proposition is 
wrong. Voltaire pointed out that no race had dealt so finely 
in poetry in moral ideas as our own ; and all great poetry is 
the expression of moral ideas, but moral ideas, be it remarked, 
expressed in music. This at once carries Browning to a lower 
plane than Tennyson; great as is his moral altitude, he has 
written scarcely one perfect poem, scarcely one lyric which is 
not marred by crowded consonants, hissing sibilants, false or 
forced quantities. And surely no one imagines that the moral 
ideas in Rossetti or Swinburne can be named in the same 
breath as those of Tennyson. 'Miss Talbot again comes to 
grief when she imagines that Browning mirrored the universal 
mind of man, by which, of course, she means to imply that the 
universal mind of man is for ever engaged in subtle specula¬ 
tions, while the average mind of man—which may also be 
called the universal mind—is too ordinary for poetic greatness. 
This totally disregards the functions of the great poet, who 
is not to be an intellectual discoverer but a faithful interpreter, 
and in the whole roll of our poets none was a more perfect 
mirror of the cultured thought of his age—the thought of 
Tyndall, Martineau, Argyie—than Tennyson. Compared 
with “In Memoriam” every work of every poet of the 
nineteenth century was to a certain extent narrow. Certainly 
Swinburne’s lines of Seramis are fine; whether they are 
finer than the lines quoted from “The Dream of Fair 
Women" is questionable; I think mere lyricism apart they 
are incomparably poorer, lacking the images and beautifully 
chiselled metaphors Tennyson works into his verses. 

To return for a moment to Miss Talbot's demand for music 
in verse rather than subject-matter. Whenever a great poetry 
has arisen it has had great subject-matter to work upon—a 
national or intellectual revolution of renaissance. It is the 
sign of the want of such subject-matter—a dearth of moral 
ideas—that brings about an age of lyrics, small trifles 
exquisitely worked, largely purposeless. We are in such an 
age now, when the old ideals have fallen, and the great ideals 
of science and modern thought are not yet sufficiently concrete 
for poetic purposes. Hence, the type of mind flourishes which 
prefers the rhapsodies of Swinburne to the beautiful philo¬ 
sophic art of Tennyson. To follow Miss Talbot's argument to 
its natural conclusion Scott were a greater—because more 
musical—poet than Wordsworth, and Shelley were greater 
than either, an absurd result. The argument is one that 
appeals to the modern composer who regards music as the 
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essential of a song, and the lyric, the very soul of the piece 
which his music 13 meant merely to interpret, as of small 
consequence. 

One might pursue the matter much further, and quote lines 
from “ Ulysses,” from the lovely songs in “ The Princess," from 
“ In Memoriam,” in fact from many of Tennyson’s poems, 
which are the perfection of mu<ical expression, which as poems 
are more complete than anything either of the three other 
poets mentioned ever penned, and which at the same time, as 
expressing profound moral ideas, are on an altitude to which 
these other poets do not even approximate. It is a modern 
hypocrisy to despise Tennyson, a natural reaction from the 
overpraise he received in the fifties, but it is a mere phase in 
the progress of his fame. 

W. C. Berwick Sayers, 

July 

[Mr. Sayers is scarcely polite in describing Miss Talbot’s 
estimate of the relative positions of Browning, Tennyson, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne as “ridiculous.” All criticism of and 
appreciation for poetry ultimately comes to a question of 
personal opinion, and we leave it to our readers to decide 
whether it is more “ ridiculous ’’ to venture to think as Miss 
Talbot does, and as we do. that Swinburne is a greater poet 
than Tennyson, than it is to describe Rossetti as a minor 
poet 1 We must protest too against Mr. Sayers's grotesque 
statement that “the natural conclusion” of Miss Talbot’s 
argument would be to place Scott before Shelley and Words¬ 
worth. It would be nothing of the kind, and the fact that 
Mr. Sayers thinks so betrays woeful confusion of thought. 
Publication of an article in the Academy does not necessarily 
imply that we are in absolute agreement with everything that 
the writer of the article says. We do not, for example, agree 
with Miss Talbot in the position she gives to Browning. We 
do not, however, consider ourselves infallible, and those who 
have ideas and can express them finely will always be entitled 
to our favourable consideration, whether or not we are in 
exact agieement with them.—E d.] . 


“SCHOOLS OF HELLAS'” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In your kindly and discriminating notice of the late 
K. J. Freeman's “Schools of Hellas” last week, I was sur¬ 
prised to read that “ much has been written about the educa¬ 
tion of the Greek youth in classical times, and there is not in 
this book very much that has not been said before.” 

Bearing in mind the exhaustive treatment which most 
cla sical subjects have received at the hands of modern 
scholars, and the voluminous literature, English, American and 
German, which exists on educational history, it seems to me 
that the bibliography of Greek education is remarkably small. 
So far as I know there is no book in English which attempts 
to cover the ground except Dr. Mahaffy’s little book published 
twenty-four years ago. There are, of course, chapters in 
larger works and essays (such as Nettleship’s in “ Hellenica ”) 
and the usual immense German disquisition; but it would be 
interesting to know whether your reviewer can point to any 
book in English, or, indeed, in any other language, which 
contains a fairly complete account of the educational systems 
which enabled Greece to become, in the prophetic words of 
Pericles, the teacher of all the world. 

X. 


“NEW LIGHT ON QUEEN MARY" 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In a letter on this subject in the A thenaum * Mr. Lang 
introduces my name as tne author of an article on the 
supposed “unpublished” letter by Randolph to Sidney, 
throwing “new light on Queen Mary,” although the light 
apparently is only reflected irom Miss Strickland’s Life of the 
uniortunate Queen. 

My article tn the Scottish Review of November 30, 1905, to 
which he refers, wt>s on “John Knox,” and I only quoted 
several passages from the Randolph letter as incidental to my 
story, such as his eulogy on Mary’s beauty, his criticism of 
Darniey, “ the yonng lusty, long lord,” and his remark that 
“ there is no trusting to the constancy of woman,” the best 
points in the letter. A number of others were cut out by the 
editor for lack of space. I had only half a page assigned to 
me; while Mr. Lang in Blackwood has eleven pages allotted to 
him for discussion of the subject, but I think that, in less 
space. Miss Strickland excels him. 


* Mr. Stronach informs us that this letter in reply to Mr, 
Andrew Lang was sent to the A thenaum, which refused to 
insert it.—E d, 


At the end of his letter Mr. Lang say3 that my article 
“ contained nothing about the unhappy love affair of Mary 
Fleming, and the strange diplomatic situation, oddly compli¬ 
cated by a pocket-handkerchief of Queen Elizabeth.” The 
Mary Fleming “ affair ” was one of the passages excised by 
my stringent editor ; but the principal item of interest to me 
in the letter was a sentence, the only one put in italics by 
Mr. Lang, that “ John Knox is less bitter in his preaching 
since his marriage to a young wife.” This I gave, as it con¬ 
cerned my subject. 

I am afraid, however, that Mr. Lang has got rather “ com¬ 
plicated ” himself over the “handkerchief” incident. I did 
not mention it for a very good reason—that there is no 
reference to the incident in the letter of Randolph to Sidney 
of March 31, 1565—the letter I was quoting from and describ¬ 
ing in the Scottish Review. 

In a letter of the same date from Randolph to Throck¬ 
morton in Paris, we read: “ My Lord Robert [created Earl of 
Leicester in 1364] beinge verie hotte and swetinge tooke the 
queenes napkyn ovvte of her hande and wyped hys face.” 

If this is the incident referred to by Mr. Lang, it certainly 
throws no “new light” on Mary, Elizabeth, or Leicester, as 
the letter in which it is described was printed by Bain in 
1900, in the second volume of the “ Scottish State Papers,’’ 
page 140. So there was no occasion for me to revive a story 
which did not appear in my Randolph letter, and which was, 
or ought to have been, familiar to any historical student of 
even ordinary mental calibre. 

In his Blackwood article Mr. Lang gives the date of the 
letter as “31st March, 1564-5.” There may have been a 
31st March “1564" and a 31st March "1565,” but there 
certainly never was a, 31st March “ 1564-5.’’ WhenNewYear’s 
Day was shifted back from 25th March to 1st January in 1752, 
all the days from 1st January to 24th March in previous 
history are dated by the double year, and all on after 25 th 
March by the single year, so that the proper date of Ran¬ 
dolph’s letter is 31st March, 1565. In this I am simply 
taking the method adopted in the calendaring of State papers 
by Bain and others. 

The date, however, is a matter of small importance in com¬ 
parison with the extraordinary fact that the publication of 
the letter by Miss Strickland was unknown to Mr. Lang and 
his “ Mariologists.” As Mr. Lang says: “ It is not safe to 
overlook Miss Strickland.” It is not. Miss Strickland was 
an indefatigable worker in both domains of English and 
Scottish history—she waded through all the manuscripts in 
the Public Record Office, the Register House, the Advocates’ 
Library, etc., nearly all of them now accessible to modern 
historians in print. Her footnote references to manuscripts 
rove this indisputably. I am led to believe that Miss 
trickland’s great “ find " of the Randolph letter was attribut 
able to her friendship with Hill Burton, who gave her invaluable 
assistance from the treasures in the Advocates’ Library, 
with which he was well acquainted, in the composition of her 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” Mr. Lang is a good 
flouter of the historians who go to “Calendars” for their 
information nowadays. When Miss Strickland wrote—her 
"Lives of the Queens of Scotland” are dated 1850-9—she 
had to go to the fountain-head, manuscripts, not calendars, 
and she emerged from the mill m a very satisfactory condition. 

Her Life of Mary—in a shilling or sixpenny edition—is 
badly wanted; and the copyright has expired I What an 
opportunity for an enterprising “ pirate publisher." I shall 
be glad to “ edit" it gratis, as the work will be a sinecure. 

George Stronach. 


“THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, — I am sure your reviewer, even with his obvious bias, 
does not wish to do me an injustice. In the review of my 
“ Governance of London," you print a passage as if it were a 
quotation from the book. The passage in question is the 
third of the quotation extracts beginning with the words 
“her dishonoured charters” and ending with the words “to 
reestablish." This false quotation not only makes me say 
something I have not said, and which, not being in agreement 
with my views, I never could have said, but it is made the 
basis of opinions which your reviewer goes on to attribute to 
me. It is also made the basis of his own opinion that my 
book was written with a polemical object. 

There are several standards of reviewing in this country, 
but it is hard upon historical students that the Academy 
should descend to this level. The whole of my book is 
historical and I gladly accept your reviewer's estimate that 
it practically works out the evolution of London—a title I 
should have liked to have used were it not for the fact that 
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the word evolution is so constantly misused in literature as 
to cause its use to be of questionable advantage. If your 
reviewer is capable of correcting his personal bias I am sure 
be will find that there is no fact or conclusion in my book 
which is not supported by scientific evidence. It is indeed a 
disastrous commentary upon the labours of an historical 
student to find them so badly mishandled in a literary 
journal. 

Laurence Gomme. 

[Mr. Gomme has not taken the trouble to understand the 
review. The quotation referred to represents exactly his 
views as summarised from pages 394-5- The passage was not 
intended to be printed as a literal quotation. This is the sum 
of what Mr. Gomme has to complain of. The reviewer had 
no bias except towards agreement with Mr. Gomme; but 
in a case of this kind it is absurd to claim that theories 
held in opposition to other historians, Stubbs and others, are 
established with scientific precision. Mr. Gomme would have 
been well advised if he had given the matter a little more 
reflection before making reckless charges on such very slender 
foundation.—E d.] 


HABERDASHERY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—T he suggestion that haberdasher, which occurs in 
1311, is '■ a corruption ’’ of sabretacherie, is a very poor joke, of 
which the author ought to be heartily ashamed. The word 
sabretache is not known earlier than 1812 (see Hatzfeld); and 
the ridiculous derivative sabretacherie is no older than July 3, 
1907. Walter W. Skkat. 


A SPECIAL COURT FOR MINOR POETS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he real poet par excellence is a child, a Peter Pan 
who has never grown up. A minor poet is a person in whom 
the child-like still persists. The versifier is a protective 
mimic with a feminine itch for proving his claims to an eternal 
juvenilty, but even his feet at rare intervals may catch the 
beat of the true music. 

Nowadays we have special courts for children, with special 
procedure and a more lenient administration. Why not 
special courts in our literary Areopagus for the minor poet, 
who is really “ a minor ” in more senses than one ? At 
present, as you have shown, with the exception of the Times 
Literary Supplement (an addendum which I think is often 
better than the whole number) the “would-be" poet is 
judged by a specially rigorous code savouring of Judge Lynch 
or the trial of St. Stephen. No doubt the Horatian dictum is 
largely responsible for the form of “poetic justice.” But 
surely in the scale of rewards and punishments there should 
be some mean between the column and the brickbat. You 
yourself recognise that such are methods of barbarism, yet 
the judicature you propose (the brutal truth) is, I venture to 
think, still too rhadamantbine in comparison with the canons 
of criticism applied to other branches of literature. The truth, 
sir, is as bad as Nature without art, and the truth is worse 
than Seldom’s Venus. Besides there are des circonstances 
atlbmantes. When all is said and done, the average minor 
poet (so long as his poetry is not an absolutely minus quality) 
turns out from the library standpoint much better stuff than 
the ordinary novel-writer. I put it to you, sir, on which 
diet would you sooner sicken, were you compelled for 
pecuniary or penitential reasons to read and review weekly, a 
dozen books of verse or a similar number of novels, both 
batches to be chosen at random ? The last paragraph of 
your brilliant, if somewhat merciless, review practically gives 
the answer 1 should desire, where you liken the reading of 
new poetry to the search for hidden treasure. Yes, there are 
diamonds to be found, though the number of carats to thecart- 
loads of blue clay are often small, but with the novels (ex per to 
crede) one can only compare the reviewers’ task to tbe shifting 
of midden heaps. At best one only finds a certain amount of 
lost property. 

I beg you will forgive this plea for special treatment of the 
minor poet. I myself in my time when irritated by these 
twitterings have tomahawked some of these garden warblers, 
and it is really tbe remembrance of tbeir more or less innocent 
blood that compels me to wrile this letter as a sort of atone¬ 
ment for my misdeeds towards their inoffensive race in tbe 
past. G B. 

P.S.—You complain, sir, of the lack of new poetry. Surely 
the present year, as far as poetry is concerned, might be 
described as 1907 “ A.D." 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I have undertaken to write a book about the life and 
work of Richard Jefferies. Will you allow me the advantage 
of appealing to your readers for the loan of any letters or 
other papers which might be of use in this work ? They should 
be sent to this address and would be returned to tbeir owners 
without delay. 

Edward Thomas. 

Berry field Cottage, 

Ashford, Petersfield. 
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The Poems of George Herbert ; Richard Cobbold, History of 
Margaret Catchpole ; Aristophanes tn English Verse ; A New 
Spirit of the Age. Oxford University Press, is. net each. 

Hope, Anthony. The King's Mirror. Nelson, 7d. 

Eliot, George. Theophrastus Such. Blackwood, 3s. 6d. act. 

THEOLOGY 

Gibson, Edgar C. S. The Old Testament in the New Welle 
Gardner, 3s. 6d. 
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ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 
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Prick Threepence 


Art 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — Shepherd’s 
Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 
Early Masters of the British School is now open. 
—Sbepiiekd's Gallery, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s. 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


S IGNORINA Cl MI NO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—•• Coloma,” West Crovdon. 


C HARLOTTE BRONTE—A Platinotype 
Reproduction of George Richmond’s Drawing 
by F. Hollybr, 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. 
Catalogue, is. 


E XCEPTIONAL opportunity for a Biblical 
Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 
of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 
from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where necessary 
to 11 x 7j inches and arranged, for the low price of 
£37 10s.—R. Clark, Print Inlayer, Tregenna, 
Bumtwood Lane, London, S.W. 


'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


Invested Capital .£30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and tbeir Assistants. 


A young man or woman 01 twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished bouse in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and tbeir 
families foi holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in-all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


U UBBARD (W.) Present State of New England, 1667 
li Humber’s Water Supply of Towns, 1876 
Humorist (The). 4 vols, 1819-20, or any vol* 

Humphrey Clinker, 3 vols, 1771, or either vol 
Humphrey’s British Butterflies and Moths, 3 vols, 1849-51 
Humphreys (Noel) Illuminated Books of Middle Ages, largo 
folio, 1849 

Hungarian and Highland Broadsword Exercise, 1798, oblong 
folio 

Hunnis (H.) Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule, 8vOf1597 
Hunt (Leigh) Autobiography. 3 vols, 1850 ^ 

Any of his books published before 1862 
Hunter's Historical Journals, 1793 
New South Wales 


Hunting Reminiscences, 1843 
Hussey’s British Mycology, 1847-55 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset, a vols, foMo, 1861-70 
Hutchinson’s Colony of Massachusaetts, 2 vols, 1760-68 
Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland. 2 vols, 1794 
Huth Library, edited by Grosart, a Set complete, or Portiou, 
8vo, 1881, etc. 

Hyll (T.) Profitable Art of Gardening, 1574 
Ibis (The), a Magazine, 1859 to 1890, or any 
Independence, an Ode, 4to (Glasgow), 1773 
Indispensable Accomplishments, 4 coloured plates, in wrapper, 
oblong folio, 1824 

Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols, 1840-42-47, or either vol 
Inquiry into Present State of Polite Learning, 1759 
Instructions how to play at Billiards, Bowls, etc.. 1687 


Walter T. Speneer. ay New Oxford Street, W.O. 


Books fop Sale. 


E ncyclopedia britannica, 7 i*« 

Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 
General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £g 9s. 
—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


C ATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, Murrays 
Handbook to. profusely illustrated. 7 vois., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£S 98., for 50s. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


NOTICE. 

All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln' a Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

Oxford India paper, (tit edges, doth, 3s, 6d. net; bine leather 
(for presents), J». net Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
as. fid. net; bine leather, gilt edges, 4S. net. 


N OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals. Nineteen MSS. by unknown authors 
sold in one week.—Write for terms and unique 
testimonials. Cambridge Literary Agency, Man¬ 
aging Director, George G. Magnus, 115 Strand, 
London. 


D EIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems by 
Herbert Trench. 5s. Only 30 copies 
remain of edition with title-page drawing by 
Auguste Donnay. This will not be reprinted. 
Its price will be increased after publication of 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s NEW POEMS in October 
next.— Methuen & Co. 


T HERE is a VACANCY in the 'office of a 
trade paper of standing for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL, who would have an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring a knowledge of both the literary and 
commercial side if desired. Good education a situ 
aita non. The Editor is well known as a contri¬ 
butor to the leading magazines and periodicals.— 
Address, in the first instance, Y 251, The Academy 
Office, 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of * ‘The Academy,' ' 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


I N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel ” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Loudon i J. CL A R KB <1 CO. 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 


T ypewriting, 7d. per 1000 (withduplicate 
9d.). All MSS. carefully and accurately 
typed. Best work. Numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials.—Miss Langricge, 6 Hannington Road, 
Boscombe, Hants. 

A/r Q TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words" 
1 VJ.O. Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery A venue,E.C. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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Books on Approval. 

ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, are 
conscious that they cannot expect book¬ 
sellers to keep a complete stock of all their 
publications, and they have therefore made 
arrangements by which bookbuyers can have ON 
APPROVAL any Volume published by them (if 
over six shillings in price) on the understanding 
that if it is returned uncut and in good condition, 
the cost of the carriage will be defrayed by the 
customer. 

Applications for books ON APPROVAL must 
NOT be addressed to the Publishers, but to a 
Retail Bookseller, through whom the transaction 
must take place. 

LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 


The Edinburgh Review. 

No. 421 . JULY 1907 . 8vo, Price 6s. 

I. PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTTISH LAND 
BILL- 

II. THE AESTHETIC OUTLOOK: WALTER 
PATER 

III. CONVOCATION AND THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

IV. THE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF ENG¬ 

LAND. 

V. LOCAL TAXATION. 

VI. THE BRITISH NOVEL AS AN INSTITUTION 

VII. WILLIAM CORBETT. 

VIII. IRISH PARLIAMENTARY ANTIQUITIES. 

IX. MADAME NECKER AND HER SALON. 

X. THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

XI. BLACK AND WHITE. 

XII. IRELAND-A NATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, I-ondon, E.C. 


Nervous Disorders 


, A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’e Acid Phosphate 

(■•n-Alc.hallc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

A n Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chembt doei not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 158 Old Street, London, E. C. 


Popular 6s. Novels 

Delicia and Other Stories 

MARIE CORELLI 

NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 

BACHELOR BETTY Winifred James 

THE GOOD COMRADE Una L. Silberrad 

(Second Impression.) 

DOCTOR PONS . Paul Gwvnne 

THE THREE COMRADES • Frenssen 
THE WIDDA-MAN . T. Kingston Clarke 

REED ANTHONY, COWMAN Andy Adams 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE M. E M. Davis 


READY SHORTLY. 

NICOLETE . . Evelyn Sharp 

A WALKING GENTLEMAN J ames Prior 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s New Book 

John Bull’s Other Island. 

Containing also “ Major Barbara," and “ How He 
Lied to Her Husband " 

With Important Prefaces. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The TRIBUNE says—“ Every one will be glad to have Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s two most popular plays, hitherto unpublished, in a 
comely volume uniform with his other works . . . this volume is a 
veritable bombshell of controversy for readers of Mr. Shaw.” 


Commencement of Centenary Volume. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 

A Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, & Politics. 

Price Is. net. 

The Contents include : 

COWPER AND WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 

GOVERNMENT BY IMPULSE. 

By SAMUEL P. ORTH. 

THE POWER THAT MAKES'FOR PEACE. 

By HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 

IN UNKNOWN PORTUGAL. By Isabel Moore. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 

By I. A. HOURWICH. 

A Critical Study of THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 

the Southern Novelist. 

Reviews of some Recent Novels. 

A further Instalment of THE HELPMATE, a Novel 

by MAY SINCLAIR. 

A Continuation of the Reminiscences of General 
Morris Schaff entitled THE SPIRIT OF OLD 
WEST POINT. 

etc. 

Annual Subscription, 15S. f including postage. 



London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
io Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

With reference 1o a letter which we print from Professor 
Tyrrell we should like to point out that the question as to 
whether Sir Francis Burnand is or is not a genuine 
humourist scarcely affects the point at issue. We our¬ 
selves have a.very grateful recollection of the delightful 
humour of “ Happy Thoughts,” and still more so of the 
“NewSandford and Merten.” But does Professor Tyrrell 
seriously think that an author who has given nearly his 
whole life to the very remunerative work of adapting 
vulgar French farces for the English stage is entitled to a 
pension larger than that allotted to any one else in this 
year’s list because, about forty years ago, he wrote two or 
three amusing hooks ? As to whether Punch was better 
or worse when Sir Francis edited it than before or since 
every man is entitled to his own opinion—and we should 
be unwilling to make invidious comparisons—but we 
should like to emphasise the fact that our strictures on 
Punch were chiefly directed against its reviews of books, 
“humorously” signed “The Baron de Book Worms,” 
for which Sir Francis was personally responsible. Our 
opinion on Punch as a whole, considered as a humorous 
paper, has nothing to do with the question, and we there¬ 
fore keep it to ourselves, for the present,at any rate. 


In the case of *' Ouida ” the admitted facts are different. 
While with her as with Sir Francis Burnand there will be, 
undoubtedly, a wide divergence of opinion among indi¬ 
viduals as to the merit of her literary efforts, there can, 
unfortunately, be no doubt that, unlike Sir Francis, 
she is in very great need of money. On these grounds 
we should approve of her receiving a pension even if we 
did not, as we do, approve of it on other grounds. The 
Spectator, commenting on the same subject, remarks 
that she *' ought to have saved money,” which appears to 
us to be a particularly offensive and ungenerous remark to 
make under the circumstances. It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, judging from the case of Sir Francis Burnand, to 
which the Spectator takes equal exception, that the saving 
of money is any bar to the receipt of a pension. The 
Spectator cannot have it both ways. It is indignant 
because Sir Francis gets a pension when he has saved 
money, and outraged because “Ouida” gets one when 
she has not saved money. Altogether, however much 
they may disapprove of particular names in the pre¬ 
sent pension list, authors are entitled to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the Spectator has not been 
entrusted with the distribution of the meagre sum pro¬ 
vided by the Government for the reward of merit and 
the relief of distress amc ng their number. 
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We should not like our remarks on the case of “Ouida” 
to be misunderstood. We are unable to agree with those 
who consider that her sole claim to the receipt of a 
pension consists in the fart that she is in reduced cir¬ 
cumstances, ard who describe her rather contemptuously 
as a “ popular novelist.” That she is, or was, a “popular 
novelist ” we do not deny, but we would remind our 
readers that two such eclectic critics as Mr. George 
Street and Mr. Max Beerbohm, writing from entirely 
different points of view, have pointed out that there is 
in her work much more than a mere appeal to popularity. 
It must also be remembered that since Ouida gave up 
writing novels she has given to the world some very bril¬ 
liant and inspiring essays on subjects connected with 
modern Italy, and Las contributed some valuable literary 
and social criticism to the literature of recent times. She 
has indeed in her later years developed a fine and fiery 
prose style which has the quality of imparting her own 
generous enthusiasm to her readers, and we give it as our 
deliberate opinion that, leaving aside the merits or de¬ 
merits of her novels, these later productions of hers give 
her a status at least equal to that of any of the other re¬ 
cipients of pensions in the present list. 


There is one of our several admirable literary societies 
which has not as yet received anything like the support 
that it merits from historical students, ecclesiologists, and 
librarians. We refer to the Canterbury and York Society, 
established in 1904 for the printing of Bishop’s Registers 
and other ecclesiastical records. It has, now, however, 
quite turned the point of becoming a real success; the 
documents with which it deals are of primary value and 
but little known, and if only its roll of members, now 
about two hundred, was doubled it could grapple far 
more rapidly with the great work that lies before it. 
Considering its limited income the society is doing excel¬ 
lent work, which would be quite impossible if it was not 
for the honorary assistant work done by such ripe scholars 
as the Rev. Prebendary Hingeston-Randolph, the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, the Rev. W. H. Frere, and others. 


The annual general meeting of the society was held on 
July 11. The report shows that four parts of their pro¬ 
ceedings were issued during the year, dealing with 
transcripts of the registers of Bishop Hugh de Welles 
(1209-1235), of Lincoln, the earliest episcopal roll, now 
nearly completed ; of Bishop Halton of Carlisle, begun in 
1292; and of Bishop Cantilupe (1275-1283), of Hereford. 
The work projected for the coming year includes registers 
of these three dioceses, and also the printing of the first 
part of Archbishop Parker’s register under the editorship 
of the Rev. W. H. Frere. Rochester is also being taken 
in hand. The Bishop of Lincoln and the diocesan registrar 
have kindly placed the register of Bishop Grossetete in 
the Bodleian Library for the greater convenience of the 
society. _____ 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as joint 
presidents,and a long list of vice-presidents were re-elected, 
as well as the honorary general editor, Rev. F. N. Davis 
(with Mr. C. Johnson, of the Public Record Office, and 
R’v. Dr. Cox as assistants), and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price as 
honorary treasurer. The last appointment to the council 
is the Rev. Dr. Gee, Master of University College, Durham. 
It was announced that the Vatican Library has recently 
become a subscriber. The honorary secretaries are 
Messrs. W. T. W. Phillamore and John Sadler of 124 
Chancery Lane, to whom applications for membership 
should be addressed. 


The indecency of novels and the sex of their authors, 
have been agitating correspondents of the Times. These are 
interesting questions but unfortunately the letters to our 
contemporary do not throw much light upon them. We 
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assume that it is agreed that there are a small number of 
books so depraved, that no State ought to permit their 
ublic dissemination. We do not imply that any State 
as a moral authority binding the individual in any 
matter, but it has the common right of self-preservation, 
and, as a matter of policy, we consider such books sub¬ 
versive of the Society on which States are based. Such 
books are the concern of the Courts of J ustice, and we 
dare say that there are not many of literary value, 
unjustly condemned to this category, for long. The excite¬ 
ment of our contemporary’s correspondents is not concern¬ 
ing such books, but concerning current novels. These 
anonymous reformers wish to set up another censor, 
namely the book-jobbiug trade. They call on the book- 
jobber, who keeps what is called a Book club, and on the 
bookseller, to censure the books they provide. Morality 
is an old and once profitable advertisement in the book¬ 
jobbing trade, but its disadvantages to the hirer though 
they have been pointed out before apparently need to be 
repeated. The tradesman advertises his morality by 
ostentatiously refusing to let on hire some book (frequently 
emanating from a publisher outside his trade ring) on the 
ground that it is immoral. The advertisement costs him 
nothing, and his subscribers assume, according to his 
calculation, that all the books which he does let out are 
perfectly unobjectionable. Consequently the youth of 
both sexes are allowed to browse on books from that 
moral book-club, which their parents would not allow 
them to read, if it were not for the jobber's confidence 
trick. 


As regards the sex of the authors, somebody, unnamed, 
mentions that a recent “ indecent novel,” unnamed, was 
written by an unnamed woman; another anonymous 
correspondent states that there are six of such feminine 
delinquents. Surely this is no cause for anger in the 
female breast. Many great books of acknowledged in¬ 
decency have been written before by women now held 
illustrious. But “ a woman who writes for her bread” 
is excessively annoyed with one of her fellow correspon¬ 
dents, and also with Mr. John Davidson, for a rather 
foolish remark of his that "men read the writings of 
women with great impatience and only on compulsion.” 
She detects ‘‘sex jealousy,” by which, we presume, she 
means a disappointed craving for motherhood, a desire we 
have seldom observed developed in males, and have not 
observed in Mr. Davidson. However, she shoulders the 
standard of sex with much vigour, and with womanly 
charm betrays her cause: “ Let men set women a decent 
example and women will follow it fast enough,” We 
should have attributed to the sex more initiative than 
that. We envy our contemporary its suggestive cor¬ 
respondence. There is much to be said on mental sex, 
of which there are many more than two kinds. As to 
Mr. Davidson, he also makes the baldj statement that 
" the more masculine and less delicate minds among men 
dislike women except in their sexual relations.” The 
dislike of women in other relations is no criterion of a 
masculine and delicate mind. We should not have viewed 
Mr. Davidson’s inclusion in the recent pension list with 
so much satisfaction if we had known he had written 
of 11 the stolid mind and defective imagination of Matthew 
Arnold.” He has no title to write thus of a man so 
greatly his superior. 


Though we commiserate with Mr. MacColl that he will 
not have the custody of the Turners from the National 
Gallery, we congratulate the country that the project for 
their removal to the Tate Gallery has been defeated 
for the present. It would be disastrous and grossly un¬ 
grateful if the very greatest of English painters were not 
represented in the National Gallery by the pictures which 
he bequeathed to the nation on the express condition 
that they were exhibited together there. Moreover, the 
difficulty of want of space in the Gallery can be easily 
overcome. An anonymous private benefactor made an 


offer to the Government for the erection of a building at 
the back of the Tate Gallery on condition that Turner’s 
pictures should be removed there. Fortunately there are 
strong legal objections to disregarding the terms of 
Turner's will. A large space was available at the back 
of the National Gallery, and the Trustees have already 
•obtained a grant of £5000 towards preparing the founda¬ 
tions of a new building upon it. There is therefore no 
reason, if the anonymous benefactor consents, to building 
there a new Turner Gallery. If this is done we hope 
that the admirable arrangements of lighting at the Tate 
Gallery will be carried out as far as is consistent with the 
architecture of the National Gallery. 


The purchase of the Cataneo Vandyck for the National 
Gallery raises an interesting question concerning the 
attitude of the Italian Government. If the picture was 
not upon their official list it ought to have been, and we 
have no sympathy with that Government in having lost 
it out of the country. The sale of precious works of art 
of inestimable value by their owners is caused by their 
impoverishment, which the attitude towards them of the 
Italian Government has directly occasioned. The com¬ 
pulsory division of family estates makes it impossible for 
the heir to repurchase the heirlooms. We are sorry that 
the question will be raised concerning a Vandyck as that 
painter is thoroughly well represented in this country. 
The price of thirteen thousand five hundred pounds does 
not seem very excessive, though Messrs. Colnaghi and 
Co.’s subscription of a thousand pounds towards that 
sum has naturally no great significance in such transac¬ 
tions. Such subscriptions have become the custom and 
we must be grateful in this case as in others. 


Universal satisfaction will be felt at the result of the 
libel action brought by Mr. Lever against the Daily Mail. 
The only subject for regret is that the case was not fought 
out to the end, so that the question of damages might have 
been left to the jury. There is little doubt that in that 
case the jury would have given much heavier damages than 
the fifty thousand pounds which Mr. Lever consented to 
accept, as they would undoubtedly have wished to mark 
their disapprobation of the scandalous campaign of lies 
which the Daily Mail instituted and carried on against 
Mr. Lever, by awarding such damages as would amount to 
a substantial fine on Lord Northcliffe, as well as adequate 
compensation to the plaintiff. However, the Daily Mail 
took what Mr. Rufus Isaacs humorously referred to as “ the 
honourable course” of offering an abject apology and 
a withdrawal of all insinuations, and thereby saved itself 
probably about one hundred thousand pounds. Not 
for the first time in the Daily Mail’s "rough island 
story ” the path of “ honour ” has been the path of profit, 
or at any rate of diminished loss. 


Dare we hope that the latest exposure of the Daily Mail’s 
methods will have the effect of crippling its power for 
evil ? It is surely not a little humiliating to our national 
pride to think that the man who has enriched himself 
by means of a paper which has had so disastrous 
an effect on literature and journalism should have been 
rewarded with a peerage. Comment on the proceedings 
of such a paper as the Daily Mail may seem at first sight 
out of place in a literary journal, but unfortunately 
nowadays it is increasingly difficult to separate journal¬ 
ism from literature. They have always overlapped to a 
certain extent and lately they have often been inex¬ 
tricably mixed together. It is of course hard to blame 
those reputable men of letters who have allowed them¬ 
selves to be tempted by large fees into contributing to the 
Daily Mail, but it is none the less true that by so doing 
they have done a frightful lot of harm to literature and 
decent journalism. All the more credit is due to those who 
have steadily and consistently resisted all temptations to 
have anything to do with it at any price whatever. 
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TO OLIVE 

I 

When in dim dreams I trace the tangled maze 
Of the old years that held and fashioned me, 

And to the sad assize of Memory 

From the wan roads and misty time-trod ways, 

The timid ghosts of dead forgotten days 
Gather to hold their piteous colloquy, 

Chiefly my soul bemoans the lack of thee 
And those lost seasons empty of thy praise. 

Yet surely thou wast there when life was sweet, 

(We walked knee-deep in flowers) and thou wast there 
When in dismay and sorrow and unrest, 

With weak bruised hands and wounded bleeding feet, 
I fought with beasts and wrestled with despair 
And slept (how else ?) upon thine unseen breast. 

II 

I have been profligate of happiness 
And reckless of the world’s hostility, 

The bless&d part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools, I do confess 
I have enticed and merited distress, 

By this, that I have never bowed the knee 
Before the shrine of wise Hypocrisy, 

Nor worn self-righteous anger like a dress. 

Yet write you this, sweet one, when I am dead: 

“ Love like a lamp swayed over all his days 
And all his life was like a lamp-lit chamber. 

When is no nook, no chink unvisited 
By the soft affluence of golden rays, 

And all the room is bathed in liquid amber.” 

Ill 

Long long ago you lived in Italy, 

You were a little princess in a state 

Where all things sweet and strange did congregate, 

And in your eyes was hope or memory 

Or wistful prophecy of things to be; 

You gave a child’s blank “no” to proffered fate, 

Then became grave, and died immaculate, 

Leaving torn hearts and broken minstrelsy. 

But Love that weaves the years on Time’s slow loom 
Found you again, reborn fashioned and grown 
To your old likeness in these harsher lands; 

And when life’s day was shadowed in deep gloom 
You found me wandering, heart-sick and alone, 

And 1 an 10 me and gave me both your hands. 

A. D. 


LITERATURE 

MUTHER’S “HISTORY OF PAINTING” 

The History of Modern Painting. By Richard Muther. 

(Dent, 63 s.) 

As English readers are already familiar with the transla¬ 
tion of Dr. Muther’s “ History of Modern Painting ” in 
three volumes, published in 1895, the title of the present 
work, in two volumes, might easily have been chosen with 
more regard to convenience. The word "modern ” is a 
very vague one, and as Dr. Kriehn points out, is “ rather 
inaccurate ” as applied to the former volumes; but in 
merely saying that it “ should not lead the reader to con¬ 
fuse it with the present work” he displays less practical 
knowledge of the requirements of readers and students 
than if he had chosen, as he might well have done, a 
more distinctive title for this publication. 

As a survey of the whole field of painting in Europe 
from the fourth century to the early part of the nineteenth, 
it should prove a gladdening change after the succession 
of monographs, popular or learned, which have been so 
numerous of late as almost to keep pace with the fancy 
editions of Shakespeare; and the straphanger ought by 
this time to have acquired as much knowledge of indi¬ 
vidual masters, even if he has not assimilated it, to be 
ripe for a book of this sort which, while it is full of accu¬ 
rate knowledge, is never dull. “ The style is clear and 
intelligible (Dr. Kriehn observes in his preface), more 
resembling clever magazine writing than the ponderous 
involved style frequently met with in German works of 
this character.” And this is very true. But Dr. Muther 
knows what he is writing about, and even if he cannot 
claim precedence of any of the specialists in their own par¬ 
ticular circles, his wide knowledge of things in general 
atones, in a book of this scope, for some of the opinions 
which will probably jar on the sensibilities of the narrower 
though deeper critic. Mr. Rothenstein, for example, might 
contest the statement that Goya was no painter, and Mr. 
Herbert Horne might well wince at seeing Botticelli 
stigmatised as the Jeremiah of the Renaissance, and 
reflect that perhaps Ascanio Condivi knew more of the 
real Michelangelo than Dr. Muther is capable of feeling; 
while more than one English critic will probably be 
readier to agree that Hogarth and Greuze are direct 
antipodes than that they seem similar externally. 
Through German spectacles things are not always seen to 
the greatest advantage, aesthetically speaking; nor is 
truth always posed by the German in the most becoming 
light. But Dr. Muther's views are so glaringly expressed 
that if they may not always please they cannot fail to 
excite the most casual reader into taking some sort of 
interest in their subjects, whether or not he goes the 
whole way with their author, or cares very much about 
the ethical significance of their particular characteristics. 
For a survey of so wide a field this is just what is wanted ; 
a bold rather than a subtle vision, and a voluble style 
that carries the reader along to the next chapter before 
he thinks of criticising the last; and as there are prob¬ 
ably but few people who pretend to an acquaintance with 
the whose history of painting, and even fewer who would 
believe them if they did, one cannot but welcome a book 
that, to judge from what it says of the painters one knows, 
is a trustworthy, if not necessarily the most sympathetic, 
guide to a knowledge of those one doesn't. It is true 
that the author has attempted “ an interpretation of the 
works of great masters lrom the time and circumstances 
under which they arose,” as Dr. Kriehn points out, 
rather than a text-book of the history of painting; but 
if for text-book we read guide-book, we shall hardly be 
doing the author an injustice in subordinating the attempt 
to the achievement and judging it rather as a survey than 
as the exposition of a theme, however much the underly¬ 
ing idea may have helped to give it coherence. 

Of painting in England Dr. Muther has not very much 
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to say, and it may be a slight shock to English sensibilities 
to find that the section on England is the first in chap, 
vii., whose title is “ The Triumph of the Bourgeoisie.” 
But while Ticozzi, in 1808, only mentions Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Dr. Mother does not overlook Gainsborough 
and Wilson; and while his estimate of the moral effects of 
the Restoration may seem a little over-coloured, his dis¬ 
cernment of the differences between the English and 
French portrait-painters is keen enough to make his 
observations of more interest than if they were merely 
eulogistic. That Hogarth should have been included at 
all is an agreeable surprise, seeing how little of his original 
work is accessible to public view; and the omission of 
any mention of the Election series which is in the Soane 
Museum, and of his numerous ‘‘Conversation pieces ” in 
private ownership can hardly be grumbled at. 


BEER 

The Licensed Trade, An Independent Survey. By Edwin A. 

Pratt. (Murray, 5s. net.) 

Ms. Pratt has written an able plea on behalf of the 
brewer and the publican, and the fact that his work is an 
independent survey of matters with which he has proved 
himself already to be well acquainted in many directions, 
and not a subsidised report, gives his views considerable 
force of appeal. He is, however, frankly an advocate 
and there is nothing half-hearted about his advocacy. 
He is a champion of the methods of those engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of beer in this country, and we 
congratulate him upon making an honest appearance as 
such, instead of pretending to be a cold-blooded recorder 
of pros and cons. It is only natural that we should have 
now and again a whole-hogger on the side of beer, for the 
promulgator of teetotal doctrines uses, and uses with 
persistency, misrepresentation and exaggeration against 
all brewers and publicans as well as against their customers. 
Mr. Pratt’s book is clearly designed in resistance to such 
tactics. 

He begins at the beginning of the story by insisting 
upon the important part which has been played by beer 
in the social and domestic economy of the British nation, 
and goes on to show that the evils of alcoholism, deplored 
by no section of the community more than by the right 
users of alcohol, sprang from the introduction of spirits. 
Wines, French or Spanish, have never been anything in 
this country but luxuries for the rich, and have at no time 
challenged the supremacy of beer as a national drink; 
but in the seventeenth century distillations began to 
replace beer, especially among the inferior classes of 
society, and the outcome of the innovation is known to 
have been disastrous. Early in the eighteenth century 
that unrivalled moral commentator, Hogarth, seized on 
this fact, and in his pictures “ Beer Street ” and “ Gin 
Lane” exhibited with mordant wit ‘‘porter as the liquor 
natural to an English constitution, and that villainous 
distillation gin as pernicious and poisonous.” Mr. Pratt 
refers to the pictures, and I quote from the letter-press 
supplied to them by the Reverend John Trusler in editing 
a once popular edition of engravings after Hogarth. 
Mr. Trusler, or one of his collaborators, is so moved by 
Hogarth’s sane attitude on the liquor question that he 
bursts into song. Looking at the jocund scene in “ Beer 
Street and the sinister horrors in “ Gin Lane ” he draws 
the following parallel: 

Bier Stmt. Gin Lane. 

ueer, happy product of our isle, Gin, cursed fiend! with fury 
Gan sinewy strength impart: fraught, ' 

And wearied with fatigue and toil, Makes human race a prey ; 

Gan cheer each manly heart. It enters by a deadly draught, 

Labour and art, upheld by thee, And steals our life away. 

Successfully advance ; Virtue and truth driven to despair, 

We quaff the balmy juice with I ts rage compels to fly, 

glee, But cherishes with hellish care 

And water leave to France, etc. Theft, murder, perjury, etc. 


Gin has virtues, dietetic and medicinal, yet the Rever¬ 
end John Trusler shows good sense in his artless versicles, 
for undoubtedly the drinking of spirits is vastly more 
responsible than the drinking of beer for the tragedies of 
alcoholism. But Mr. Pratt does not labour the compari¬ 
son ; indeed he is only considering, when discussing the 
economies of the liquor trade, the manufacture and sale 
of beer. With regard to these things he tells us all there 
is to know, remaining satisfied throughout the tale with 
the conditions which he records. He finds the methods of 
modern brewers admirable, their productions sound and 
wholesome, and both the system of public-house manage¬ 
ment and the mora’e of those in charge of the retail sale 
of liquor much better than they are supposed commonly 
to be. He brings evidence, which is sometimes good, in 
support of his contentions, while he compels us to think 
again about matters where the world is supposed to have 
made up its mind. It is, for example, a universal belief 
that the “ tied house," the public-house which is the 
property of the brewer, constitutes an unmitigated abuse 
—that it is an invention of the beerage for the gilding of 
their coronets at the expense of the public liver. This 
belief is usually expressed thus: A brewer being in pos¬ 
session of a public-house, compels the tenant to push 
down the throats of his customers the greatest possible 
quantity of his brew, good, bad or indifferent, the tenant’s 
position depending not upon his ability to serve the public 
honestly, or upon any other virtues which he may possess, 
but upon his selling power and his blind readiness to 
exercise that power with regard to any deleterious fluid. 
If this were an accurate description of the general situa¬ 
tion all of us would allow that the consumers have just 
grounds for resentment, though a thorough confiscation 
of public-house property would not then seem just; but 
Mr. Pratt challenges the assumption in a workmanlike 
manner, and would show—I think that he shows us satis¬ 
factorily—that to describe a publican, because he happens 
to be a brewer’s tenant, as the helplessslave of agrasping 
tyrant is absurd. Temperance zealots, who want rather 
to damage the brewers than to display sympathy with 
their alleged victims, may continue to credit all manufac¬ 
turers of beer with the wish to sell worthless wares 
through tbe medium of exasperated and down-trodden 
agents, but the facts as to the “tied house” system, 
which are set out in Mr. Pratt’s lucid account, contradict 
the widely accepted opinion. There is much in the posi¬ 
tion of the tenant-publican which other tenants might 
envy, while the whole of the brewing industry, inert as 
it may have shown itself to calls for reform, is not so 
idiotic as to believe that it can force its customers, cttbloc, 
to buy rubbish. 

In a chapter instituting a comparison between the 
heavier beers that were produced formerly by British 
manufacturers and the lighter beers which are now 
supplied;by them Mr. Pratt is not on the sure ground which 
he occupies in much of his book. He is, of course, face 
to face with a difficulty in logic. If the beer of the past 
has such an excellent record what need is there to claim 
praise for the licensed trade when tbe brewer introduces 
new methods ? He represents the modern British brewer 
as availing himself of the results of scientific research in 
order to place on the market lighter qualities of beer 
under improved processes and without the introduction 
of deleterious substances, but he ought to remember the 
dangers that can thus be brought to our doors. Granted 
that German competition, the spread of temperance 
principles, agricultural development or retrogression in 
this country, and other factors may have forced upon the 
manufacturers of beer the use of malt substitutes, the 
fact remains that modern brewing presents serious perils 
for the public if the brewer is not watchful over every 
stage. Six or seven years ago an outbreak of arsenic 
poisoning in Manchester was clearly traceable to the use 
of “invert” sugar in beer, the arsenic having its origin 
in the sulphuric acid employed in producing the malt 
substitute. It has been asserted that it is a mistake to 
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suppose the use of “ invert ” sugar to be the result of 
economy, inasmuch as the substitute is not cheaper than 
its equivalent of malt, but this is a very good-natured 
idea. The use of malt substitutes may be with some 
manufacturers a matter of expediency rather than of 
direct economy, but even so labour is saved, while other 
firms are less conscientious. We may acquiesce in the force 
of the various factors which have induced brewers to 
manufacture beer in the modern fashion, but we may none 
the less regret the fact that the national drink is no 
longer made of malt, hops, yeast and water. The use of 
substitutes has complicated the brewing industry in an 
unfortrmate matter, and at any rate until some standardi¬ 
sation is enforced the manufacturers who serve the public 
best will be prejudiced by the exploits of less worthy 
members of their trade. 

Mr. Pratt calls attention to pnblic-bouses as being 
intended to satisfy the social instincts as well as the bodily 
needs of their frequenters, and there is point in what he 
says. But if the licensed trade uses this argument in 
reply to onslaughts by the temperance party upon public- 
house property it ought to be hitter prepared than it is 
to keep that property in an attractive and sanitary condi¬ 
tion. Novelists have made us familiar with the rural 
" King’s. Arras," spotlessly clean and delightfully fresh- 
smelling, fronted by the village-green and flanked by a 
garden of hollyhocks; the parlour is the meeting-place of 
the local worthies—the kindly doctor, the cynical sexton, 
the comic labourer, and the political shoe-maker—who 
oblige with patois conversation; the landlady’s daughter 
brings up tankards foaming from the cool cellar. Perhaps 
there are still such places, but they must form a negligible 
fraction of our public-houses. The average public-house 
is country districts is not over comfortable—as often as 
not it is both stuffy and dirty, but it is a palace of delight 
compared to the places where the poor man in the crowded 
city buys his beer. We are told of the large sums spent 
by brewers upon the accessories and fittings of 11 tied 
houses," but only the aristocracy of our taverns can be 
In contemplation; and even here the money is largely 
employed in adding to the showiness of the structure, 
the cellar remains a repulsive crypt, noisome and dank, 
or permanently warm with the fumes of gas jets. The 
poor man’s public-house in the squalid city districts 
constitutes a large proportion of our public-houses, and 
almost without exception it is beyond description 
beastly; the bar is a kind of cattle-pen where the 
guests have more opportunity of exchanging contagious 
disorders than improving ideas. The condition of these 
places forms a real reproach to the licensed trade, and 
so long as it exists unreformed all talk of the 
humanising influence of the public-house as a social 
oentre had better be dropped. 

The impression left by reading this interesting book is 
a mixed one. An able and successful attempt to protect 
the licensed trade from common misrepresentation, it 
forms none the less an indictment of the brewing in¬ 
dustry. Times have changed, but the brewers have been 
too slow in changing with them. For years they made 
enormous sums of money, and they do not seem to have 
goessed that their prosperity might not last. They did 
not contemplate an alteration of circumstances which 
would bring from the public a demand ior a lighter kind 
of beer, and they used little of their surplus in recon¬ 
structing breweries where necessary, in changing methods 
of consignment, or in remodelling cellars. When the 
policy of acquiring public-houses set in, this last reform 
would have been easy for them, but they seem in a panic 
of competition to have spent their assets in purchasing 
the old-fashioned properties at inflated prices, and to 
have no resources left with which to transform them into 
the wholesome and attractive restaurants which they 
should have become, 

S. Squire Sprigge, 


A “B” IN BOTH 

The Case of Sir John Fasiolf and other Historical Studies. By 
David Wallace Duthie. (Smith, Elder, 5s. net.) 

If every country clergyman would study the history of 
his town or village, as Mr. Duthie has studied those of hfs 
parish of Caister, English history would be better written 
than it is. Caister was the home of Sir John Fastolf and 
of the Pas tons who succeeded him, and Mr. Duthie has made 
himself acquainted with the history of the unfortunate 
warrior and statesman of the days of Henry V., and with 
the “ Paston Letters,” which are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant collection of historical papers outside the state 
archives. He has studied them to some purpose, as his 
first two papers prove. Moreover, he is clearly a man 
of cultivation and some wit. He writes very pleasantly 
on Salimbene, the gossiping Franciscan who has been 
called the Pepys of his day; on Pepys himself, with 
special reference to his Sundays, and on Chateaubriand 
in England. But it is a pity that he was not content 
with these papers and with that on John Payn, a devoted 
adherent of Sir John Fastolf. 11160 he would have 
avoided the subject of Falstaff, and spared his own 
reputation as a logician and a critic of Shakespeare. To 
glorify the heroes of one’s own locality is a pious and 
laudable aim. Sir John Fastolf would have been better 
served by a full description of his career than by this 
fanciful attempt first to identify him with Falstaff and 
then to condemn Shakespeare for travestying a “ great 
warrior and a great statesman." 

What is the argument ? Falstaff is the K most alive ” 
of all Shakespeare's characters. “ He stands out from 
the shadowy folk of the poet's imagination as a thing of 
flesh and blood.” (The shadowy folk of Shakespeare’s 
imagination! Well, well, that is not the matter in hand 
for the moment; and we must let it pass.) Falstaff, 
therefore, “ more than any other of Shakespeare's puppets 
demands a prototype.” Who was that prototype ? Sir 
J ohn Fastolf. How do we know ? Because Shakespeare 
may have met at the “Mermaid" one Clement Paston, 
who was the great-great-grandson of the Paston who had 
been Sir John Fastolf’s agent. 

The argument makes one rub one’s eyes. If the reason 
why Falstaff demands a prototype is that he is so vivid a 
thing of flesh and blood, the only kind of prototype that 
could possibly have been of any service to Shakespeare 
would surely have been a prototype of flesh and blood, 
a fat rogue whom Shakespeare could study at first hand. 
A tradition three generations old would be useless. 
Mr. George Wyndham, at whose view of Shakespeare 
Mr. Duthie goes out of his way to sneer, never advanced 
anything so fantastic as this. 

That, of course, is not Mr. Dathie’s only argument. 
He has a dozen more. Falstaff was once page to the 
Duke of Norfolk; Fastolf was a ward of that Duke. 
Both were natives of Norfolk. Fastolf was a distinguished 
soldier; Falstaff was a distinguished braggart; Fastolf 
was unjustly accused of cowardice; Falstaff was an 
arrant coward ; Falstaff was a huge hill of flesh; Fastolf 
was stout; Falstaff frequented the Boar's Head, in 
Eastcheap; there was a Boar’s Head on Fastolf's estate 
in Southwark; Falstaff was “ a master of bombast and 
strong language” (Mr. Duthie does not mention the fact 
that he was, also, one of the wittiest and deepest talkers 
of all time); Fastolf’s language was “ testy and full of 
choler ”; Falstaff had been entered of Clement’s Inn and 
acquired a knowledge of the law through the number of 
writs served on him; Fastolf was litigious. There was a 
Bardolph Manor on the Caister estate. Eoth Fastolf and 
Falstaff were well served by their adherents. Both mm 
were religious. Both died in neglect. We cannot help 
adding that there are mile-s'ones on the Dover road. 
Some of these coincidences are certainly interesting ; «ome 
are almost as valuable as another suggestion of Mr. 
Duthie’s—that Shakespeare made Falstaff a spendthrift 
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because Fastolf in his old age was miserly, and “ the spend¬ 
thrift of one generation is the miser of the next.” 

From the historical point of view, which is that from 
which Mr. Duthie professes to write, the question is, no 
doubt, of interest. Did English feeling run so high over 
the French losses that an Elizabethan poet, to whom the 
loss of Calais would be a recent calamity, should desire 
to hold up to ridicule and contempt a soldier who had 
lost a battle under Henry VI. ? If it could be proved 
beyond question, it would furnish an unimportant but 
interesting sidelight on the attitudeof the nation towards 
" expansion.” But it cannot be proved by such methods 
as Mr. Duthie employs. He asks us first to believe that 
Shakespeare had read the “ Paston Letters,” and then 
that he had ridiculed a miserly, litigious, cross-grained, 
pious old man, who had once been a good soldier and a 
good statesman, not by seizing on his authentic qualities 
and exaggerating them, but by endowing him with their 
precise opposites. If Shakespeare meant Falstafi for 
Fastolf, he had never read the “ Paston Letters " or talked 
with the great-great-grandson of any one who knew 
Fastolf well; but relied on a singularly deceptive tradi¬ 
tion. If he had read the *‘ Paston Letters” or talked with 
the great-great-grandson, he did not mean Falstafi for 
Fastolf, since Mr. Duthie will not ask us to believe that 
Shakespeare’s notion of holding a man up to ridicule 
was to make him unrecognisable by anything but his 
name. 

The sanest view is that Shakespeare had never read 
the " Paston Letters,” had never talked to Clement Paston 
about Fastolf, and had no more knowledge of the Knight 
of Caister than such as he had picked up in his boyhood 
from tradition, or had learned from his coadjutor on 
King Henry VI- Wanting a name for the fat knight of 
his creation, and wanting it in a hurry, for the Oidcastle 
faction were clamorous, he remembered that of one whom 
he knew by hearsay to have been accused of cowardice. 
Whether as a fact he was a coward or not did not matter. 
Nothing, in fact, mattered but the name. Fastolf turned 
easily into Falstafi, which sounded capital. For the rest, 
he wanted no more of Fastolf, being too full of living 
Falstafi to care for the truth about some unimportant 
historical person who had been dead these ever so many 
years, 

Mr. Duthie, we hope, will put Shakespeare out of his 
head and publish shortly another volume of essays, one 
of which shall enter more fully into the life of the real 
Fastolf. His bright, clear, and often witty style, make 
him very pleasant to read, and he can tell a story 
straightforwardly and vividly. But he cannot appreciate 
Falstafi. 


THE STRONGEST PLUME 

The Strongest Plume. By Hugh de S^lincourt. (Lane, 6s.) 

Mr. Hugh de S£lincourt is among the few novelists of 
the day who count. A man of ideas and strong con¬ 
victions he has chosen to express himself through the 
medium of fiction. He has the seeing eye and he is not 
afraid to tell what he sees. With a quick apprehension of 
essentials he has the power of probiDg beneath the surface 
and getting at the heart of things. He detects the hidden 
streaks of baseness in human nature with the same 
unerring instinct that he discovers the elements of good¬ 
ness and nobility in unsuspected places. Dispassionate he 
Is not, and yet he will take extraordinary pains to enter 
into the mental kingdom and to exhibit the point of view 
of a person with whom he can feel no kind of sympathy. 
Human character with all its complex manifestations 
is his study. He is not content until he has laid bare 
the secret springs of action. In his analysis of motive he 
is quite ruthless. He spares neither himself nor the 
reader. He remains always absolutely faithful to his 
conception of life. And life as he renders it is neither 
beautiful nor revolting, not a thing to be idealised nor a 


thing to be abhorred. It must just be accepted. But 
people will not accept the facts of life as they are. They 
will continually try to square them with or fit them into 
some preconceived or traditional notions that have really 
no claim on their allegiance. 

The test of Mr. de S^lincourt’s work is its after-taste. 
Occasionally as one reads one is inclined to experience a 
sensation of impatience at the author’s insistence on 
what seem perhaps mere trivialities or commonplace 
details. It is only afterwards when one discovers how 
deeply these apparently trifling details have bitten into 
the imagination that one realises their importance in the 
writer’s general scheme. 

*' The Strongest Flume ” is an uncomfortable story for 
the conventionally minded. It deals a deadly blow to 
the ordinary accepted notions of the *' respectable.” In 
“ A Boy’s Marriage ” Mr. de S 61 incourt gave an extraordi¬ 
nary psychological study of a youth of fine temper. Now 
he gives us a parallel story in which he traces the emotions 
and sensations of a high-spirited girl. It cannot be said 
that he is quite so successful as before. “ The Strongest 
Plume ” is a little forced. It lacks the spontaneity, the 
fluency, the absolute conviction which made “ A Boy’s 
Marriage ” so memorable a book. There is an occasional 
flatness about it, a flagging of energy, as if the author were 
sometimes a little weary of his subject. At times, indeed, 
he comes out with some crude, bald statement which 
seems to show a certain deficiency of humour. He 
writes, for instance, of one of his characters—a woman 
—as an explanation of her drunkenness: 

A false step into a hidden pool, the fear of cold in consequence of 
wet feet, a convenient public-house for the preventive brandy, had 
led to this bad result. She shuddered to think of the doctor's 
remarks about the possible suddenness of her death—that she might 
have died drunk. 

It is difficult to believe that a writer of Mr. de S 61 in- 
court’s distinction and attainments could have penned a 
sentence so flat and ridiculous. But this is not the only 
instance of the kind that might be quoted. No one, how¬ 
ever, but the most ungracious critic would desire to dwell 
upon these occasional lapses, and, indeed, they are only 
mentioned here at all because in a writer of such power 
they seem so strangely incongruous. 

In “ The Strongest Plume ’’ Mr. de S 61 incourt tackles in 
characteristic fashion the problem of the girl who in 
conventional phrase ‘‘goes wrong” before her marriage. 
Joan de Guise, young, highly-strung, impressionable, in a 
moment of physical exaltation, forces herself on the man 
to whom she is engaged. He is a very ordinary, common¬ 
place prig, quite incapable of understanding the real 
nature of the girl who has given herself to him. He is 
perfectly ready, indeed anxious, to do “ the right thing ” 
and marry her as soon as possible, but he is at no pains 
to disguise his personal feeling that Joan is really a 
“ fallen ” woman. She resents his attitude, and passing 
from the stage of acute misery when she dreads that he 
may be right and lest she may be indeed the terrible 
creature he imagines, comes gradually to the realisation 
that it has all been a terrible mistake. She comes to see 
that she has no love for him at all, and that marriage, so 
far from setting everything right, will only be an added 
wrong. In his study of the girl’s mental development, in 
the fidelity of his psychological analysis, Mr. deS 61 incourt 
almost touches greatness. His delineation beaus the 
unmistakable stamp of truth. It carries conviction. 


BRITISH MUSEUM MANUSCRIPT'S 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1900 - 1905 . 

Some idea of the immense labour which is perpetually in 
progress at the British Museum is conveyed by this bulky 
volume of over nine hundred pages, the record of five 
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years’ additions to the national collection of manuscripts 
and drawings. The numbers alone are sufficiently 
impressive: nine hundred and seventy manuscripts, nine 
thousand one hundred and sixteen Charters, nine hundred 
and eleven seals, and seven hundred and eighty-two 
Papyri. Of these, all items of especial interest 
are described in some detail. The most interesting, 
however, the Papyri, are only described summarily, as 
they form the subject of vol. lii. of the special Catalogue 
of Papyri, which is published simultaneously with the 
present volume. The two collections of Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, presented by the Committee of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, include, besides legal documents, 
official correspondence and the like, fragments of Sappho, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Plato, and other classical authors. One especially 
interesting fragment is Papyrus 1185 (Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, 222), which bears on the recto a portion of a 
money account, and on the verso a list of victors in the 
Olympic games, covering the 75th~78th, and 8ist-83rd 
Olympiads, and is thus of great importance to the 
chronology of the order of Pindar and Bacchylides. A 
third-century fragment of the Phcenissae of Euripides 
should also prove of value in the reconstruction of that 
much mangled play, as it consists mostly of lyrical 
lines. 

The Venezuela papers, in forty volumes, occupy a 
great amount of space among the acquisitions of 1900, 
and with the British Guiana papers (1905) form a valuable 
addition to the references for the history of British enter¬ 
prise in the New World from the sixteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth century. For the most part an English translation 
accompanies the Spanish copies of the Venezuela docu¬ 
ments, in which the names of Drake and Raleigh are of 
frequent occurrence. In 36316, vol. iii. 19, Venezuela 
Papers, the latter is described as “ Mosiur Daeles, Conde 
de Comwalla, Capitan de la guarda de la rreyna de 
Inglaterra.” General Church’s correspondence daring the 
Greek War of Independence contains some interesting 
items (36543-36371), including letters in Greek and 
Turkish or Armeno-Turkish, and several from Count John 
Capodistria, President of Greece. 36563-5 are especially 
valuable, being a narrative by Sir R. Church of the war 
in Greece from 1827 to 1829. Two out of the three 
volumes are in the General’s autograph. The Buckler 
bequest completes the large and valuable collection of 
architectural drawings by John Buckler, J. Chessell 
Buckler and Charles Alban Buckler, purchased in 1898- 
X900, and also includes many genealogical notes of value. 
Egerton MS. 2831 is a ninth-century copy of S. Jerome's 
commentary on Isaiah, written partly by a Frankish, 
partly by an English scribe, and Add. 36929 is a fine Irish 
psalter of the thirteenth century. 

Of the historical and State papers perhaps the most 
interesting are the Boroughbridge Roll (Eg. 2850) and 
a fourteenth-century chronicle of the last three years of 
Richard II. Mediaeval literature is well represented, a 
tenth-century “ Voyage of St. Brendan ” (Add. 36736) and 
John Cotgrave’s autograph “Lives of St. Augustine and 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham,’’ being among the most note¬ 
worthy. Later literary prizes are the commonplace book 
of John Milton, mostly in his autograph: an autograph 
tragedy by Philip Massinger: the autograph manuscript 
of Keats’s “ Hyperion ” : Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” 
and the works of Herbert Spencer (these last bequeathed 
by the author). The arrangement of the catalogue is, as 
the disconnected citation of these items suggests, some¬ 
what haphazard. For example, the manuscript of Keats's 
11 Hyperion’’ is sandwiched between a fifteenth-century 
“ Assize of Bread,’’ and an eleventh-century copy of the 
four gospels in Greek, while Nos. 37045-6-7 are respec¬ 
tively a Register of Star-Chamber proceedings, a number 
of rough-draft musical compositions of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the Official Correspondence of 
John Long, Surveyor-General to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
There is one very interesting group in the Egerton manu¬ 


scripts (2852) of books on Magic and Medicine, and 
another immediately following, of Portolani, mostly of 
the sixteenth century. There is a long series of proof 
impressions of episcopal seals of Great Britain and the 
Colonies, presented by Alan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., H.M, 
engraver of seals, and another of one hundred and seventy- 
three casts of seals from documents at Westminster Abbey, 
ranging from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, 
including many of Abbots and Priors as collectors of 
Tenths, all of the fourteenth century. A new feature is a 
catalogue of facsimiles of manuscripts numbering between 
sixty and seventy items. 

Of course it is utterly impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the vast amount of material contained in the 
catalogue; the best catalogue in the world is but weary 
reading, for it lacks “ continuity of subject.” But the 
stupendous index, which occupies more than half of the 
nine hundred and twenty-four pages, is compiled with 
that exactitude and clearness which we have long since 
learned to expect from the British Museum, and will 
render reference to any manuscript a swift and simple 
process, as a couple of specimen entries taken at random 
will suffice to show: 

Musgrave (Sir Philip). Order of Charles II, for payments to, 1649, 
37047, f. 19. 

Olympian Oames. List of victors at, b.c. 480-468, 456-448, early 
3rd cent. Gr. Pap. 1185— verso. 

An immense amount of time is saved by entries like 
these, which indicate very nearly the exact nature of the 
document indexed without reference to the body of the 
catalogue. The only improvement we can suggest is that 
the page of the catalogue on which the entry occurs 
should be indicated also. The price of the volume should 
also have been indicated in some way. 

The catalogue is one with which no worker, whose con¬ 
science draws him to original sources for his research, can 
afford to dispense, as a labour-saving appliance, and the 
staff of the department is to be congratulated upon 
having been able to place so thorough a piece of work at 
the public disposal in so short a time as two years. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Picture* from Nature'* Garden. By H, W. Shepheard-Walwyn. 

(Long, 6s.) 

In a book dealing with the subjects that we place in the 
category of “ Natural History ” it is hard to find any 
other quality as admirable as that of simplicity, but we 
are a little disposed to think that in the book before us 
its author, Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn, has carried the cult 
of the simple to an extreme that is not quite wise. The 
volume is made up of articles reprinted from the Animal 
World, and from some American magazines, as we are 
told in the preface, which informs us further that all the 
facts, as told, are absolutely true records of the writer’s 
observation. We do not doubt it. Neither is it possible 
to doubt the truth of the camera and the processes by the 
help of which we are given no less than seventy-eight 
illustrations—of sorts. The text is descriptive of various 
scenes taken quite at haphazard, so far as one may judge, 
from Nature’s garden, among the products of which 
appear to be a mad organist and certain little boys and 
girls. The book is dedicated to “Robin”—“affection¬ 
ately.” There is a chapter, entitled “ Robin,” in the 
book, and herein Robin is a little girl. Whether this is 
the identical Robin of the dedication the present reviewer 
did not gather. It may be so stated, or otherwise, but in 
any case it is to be hoped that Robin is young, and not 
too critical, or one may observe that the simplicity and 
playfulness with which these nature scenes are described 
become almost babyish here and there. Possibly it may 
be true that all nature books are good (as Thackeray said 
of dinners) though some are better than others. If we 
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allow this charitable hypothesis, then we must suppose 
that this book is good, but we can hardly think it one of 
the best. Children, for whom it is no doubt intended, 
may think otherwise and be interested. 

A Book of the Cevennes. By S. Baring-Gould. (Long, 6s.) 

Eight and twenty years ago Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote “ Through the Cevennes with a Donkey," a book 
which, apart from the aesthetic enjoyment it has given to 
thousands of readers, has probably tempted not a few 
wayfarers to that comparatively unknown part of France. 
Now comes along that extraordinarily prolific bookmaker, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, giving us over three hundred pages of 
more or less enlightening travel-talk, forty-four illustra¬ 
tions, eight of them in colour, a map, an index, “and 
everything handsome about him.” Nevertheless, with all 
his store of apposite notes, historical research, geological 
particulars (is anything on earth, or under it, quite as 
dull as geology?), the whole book lacks the personal 
grace, the indefinable charm, of one page of R. L. S. Mr. 
Baring-Gould refers to him more than once, and, in kindly 
terms. He says, for instance : 

Lovers of the writings of Robert Louis Stevenson know his 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes —a delightful book, but deal¬ 
ing very little with the Cevennes proper, mainly with the upper 
Glrandan, and with that portion of Loz&re threaded by the Tarn, and 
with neither of these do I deal in this volume. 

A few pages further on he takes exception to R. L. S.’s 
account of the people of Le Velay as being “ peculiarly un¬ 
pleasant,” and quotes, as an example, six lines of exquisite 
raillery, as charming as they are characteristic. Without 
the slightest desire to be otherwise than courteous to Mr. 
Baring-Gould, he may be reminded that Stevenson’s com¬ 
panion in his travels was named “ Modeste.” 

For the rest the book is full of information, well digested 
and skilfully given forth; it is “ not a guide-book, but an 
introduction to the country, to be supplemented by guide¬ 
books.” As such it surely fulfils its purpose. It contains 
a wealth of geological detail about granite, schists, lava, 
basalt, limestone, chalk, and the like. This is doubtless 
very inspiring to some folk. To others it is just “ not 
gneiss.” 

Poetry and Progress in Russia. By Rosa Newmarch. (Lane, 
7 s. 6d. net.) 

Out of one hundred lovers of poetry Russia means Pousch- 
kin, and Pouschkin means Russia to ninety-eight, or 
perhaps even ninety-nine; and Mrs. Newmarch is of that 
number, although she traces carefully the formative in¬ 
fluences on his work, especially those of Karamazin, Jou- 
kovsky, Lermentov, Kozlov, and, in a lesser degree, 
Batioushkov. Still, her book is practically a re-writing of 
what is generally known about Pouschkin, his life and 
works. No one with any knowledge of his verse will deny 
him a very high place among tertiary poets, and, consider¬ 
ing his circumstances and environment, it has a value of 
its own, but at its best it is less purely Russian in 
character than a local adaptation of the romantic taste of 
the period. 

Karamzin partially freed the Russian language from the bon dage 
of classical convention, but its full emancipation only came with 
Pouschkin. For nearly a quarter of a century the historian exercised 
a kind of autocracy in the realm of Russian letters. . . . Without 
K a ram zin, however, it might have been long before Russian became 
the vigorous, expressive and supple language out of which Pousc hkin 
moulded his exquisite verse. 

But the historic past has never proved so strong an 
influence in Russian art and literature as the actuality of 
the neighbouring East. In the Caucasus, with itsglonous 
scenery and romantic life, the Russian poets, painters, and 
musicians have always possessed a source of inspiration 
close at hand. Instead of purely fantastic heroes such as 
the Laras and Conrads of Byron, or the Carl Moor of 
Schiller, they depicted the contemporary mountain chiefs 
of Georgia, and, more rarely, the Muscovite warriors of 


the sixteenth century in their grim and unalluring 
actuality. 

The authoress disclaims all intention of 11 drawing a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject,” and consequently limits 
her sketches to the more generally known poets, such as 
Koltsov, Nekrassov, Nikitin, Khomiakov (the Slavophil 
poet), and Nadson, the so-called “ Poet of the Decadence.” 
Of the translations from their works by Mrs. Newmarch 
and others perhaps the less said the better. 

Literary Rambles in France. By M. Beth am Edwards. 

(Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Miss M. Betham Edwards has done more, perhaps, than 
any other English writer on her special subject, if a big 
exception be made for that the most distinguished and 
delightful of them all, Mr. Barker Harrison, to direct 
aright the faltering steps of the English tourist through 
the many unrivalled beauties of provincial France. It is 
indeed, peculiarly creditable to the English that, in a 
sense, they discovered France before even the Frenchmen 
themselves had attained to anything like the same 
accurate appreciation and knowledge. Arthur Young, 
whose “Travels in France” Miss M. Betham Edwards 
edited some years ago for the Bohn Classics, and in no less 
degree, though with a widely different inspiration, 
Laurence Sterne, with his “Sentimental Journey,” 
revealed France as no Frenchman had ever done. It was 
not uncommon for Frenchmen during the last century to 
declare that they had learned more about their own 
country from Young and Sterne than from the pages of 
any French work, and it was in the same spirit that the 
late Edmond de Goncourt remarked to the present writer, 
half humorously, that most of his precise knowledge of 
the topography of Paris was derived from Baedeker. In 
her present volume, Miss M. Betham Edwards does not 
quite reach the standard of her earlier work. She is guilty 
of a certain number of inaccuracies which might tend to 
mislead a scholarly inquirer who should take her unques¬ 
tionably for a guide. But i t is a question, whether a book 
such as this, the fruit of confessedly inconsequent 
rambles, far from sources of verification and reference, 
can be severely blamed for occasional slips and lapses. 
Many English literary critics seem to think that their task 
involves the pointing out, with grave reproof, of obvious, 
printer’s errors, inaccurate punctuation, and so forth. 
How often we have seen it written that Mr. So-and-So’s 
work, say, on .Chinese Metaphysics, is undoubtedly the 
standard work on the subject and a monument of erudi¬ 
tion, but that it is marred by the glaring omission of a 
semi-colon on page 982, while it is to be hoped that in a 
subsequent and revised edition the Professor may be per¬ 
suaded to spell Tommy with a capital “ t." This sort of 
pedantry is, we believe, peculiar to our islands. While 
holding, therefore, that Miss M. Betham Edwards’s new 
volume, though interesting from the first page to the last, 
will not rank with her best efforts, we do not propose to 
scold this veteran and charming writer for her few unim¬ 
portant blunders. She gives with perfect success the 
atmosphere of the places and people that she writes about, 
whether it be Rouget de Lisle, and the melancholy career 
of the composer of the “ Marseillaise,” or of Balzac, whose 
footsteps she has reverently followed from town to town. 
That is, we imagine all that she set out to do, and in any 
case all that was needed. 


COLERIDGE S “ CHRISTABEL ” 

The compilation of this large and well-printed volume 
(Christabel. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated by a 
facsimile of the manuscript and by textual notes) must 
certainly have cost its editor, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
much time and labour, and I presume that its direction 
entailed some expenditure on the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture. I therefore regret that candour compels me to say 
that their energies might have been much better employed. 
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It is one of those books for which there is no room 
in a crowded world. It throws no fresh light on its 
subject, and by its misplaced minuteness it tends to 
diminish the reputation of the remarkable man whom it 
is designed to honour. The reputation of Coleridge 
depends on such subtle and personal appreciation as 
Walter Pater’s, not on minute annotation. Lamb’s single 
sentence, “from his childhood he hungered for eternity,” 
illuminates “ Christabel ” more than all the editor’s 
exhaustive volume. The editor founds such estimate of 
Coleridge as he makes on a common misapprehension of 
the excellence which characterises his poetry. One of his 
critics, Mr. W. L. Courtney, emphasises this error by 
declaring that Coleridge 

possesses a lyrical quality which it would be difficult to match in 
English literature. On the whole he most be considered inferior to 
Keats and Shelley, and yet at his best he is their equal, if not 
superior. 

Coleridge’s poetry has indeed a rare quality, “an 
imaginative quality in the use of poetic figures,” “ a keen 
sense and delight in beauty,” even “ a certain languidly 
soothing grace or musical cadence” peculiarly his own, 
but in “ lyrical quality ” he was deficient even at his best, 
and to compare what he had, with that of Shelley or 
Keats alone, is to obscure criticism. Of “Christabel” 
and “ The Ancient Mariner,” Pater writes: 

In poetic quality, above all in that most poetic of all qualities, a 
keen sense of and delight in beauty, the infection of which lays 
hold upon the reader, they are quite out of proportion to all his other 
compositions. 

To these I would add a third, “ Kubla Khan.” I 
believe that the late Mr. Dykes Campbell, who spent his 
life studying Coleridge, came to a conclusion, which he 
did not publish, that these three poems were the only 
poems of Coleridge which would last. At any rate, there 
seems a consensus of opinion, which is right for once I 
think, that these are his best poems. They are certainly 
those in which lyrical qualities are most evident, but in 
the two first, it is not of their essence, it is a derived 
quality. Their essential excellence is Coleridge’s intense, 
vivifying imagination, his power to create what Mr. 
Courtney quite truly calls “a series of vivid pictures 
which pass before our eyes with extraordinary verisimili¬ 
tude and power.” If there was a stimulant to his 
imagination or to his “singular watchfulness for the 
minute fact and expression of nature,” which Coleridge 
needed less than anything else, it was the pin-pricks of 
Dprothy Wordsworth. I refer to them with repugnance; 
they did their little work, perhaps, but they are puerile, 
and to dwell on their significance is misleading. The 
editor dwells on them with insistent gusto. He discourses 
of them in his preface, and he adds them to the poem in 
footnotes only worthy of Professor Churton Collins. I 
regret to say he is a too effective scholar of that master 
in obscuring the lustre of great names. One day Dorothy 
Wordsworth innocently writes in her journal: “ Observed 
nothing particularly interesting. One only leaf upon the 
top of a tree . . . danced round and round like a rag 
blown by the wind.” “ This,” exclaims the editor, “ was 
the matrix of the gem: 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

Which dances as often as dance it can.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth observed nothing particularly 
interesting, and Coleridge’a two lines are full of flaws. 
They are two of the worst in a beautiful p-em unhappily 
containing many poor lines, they are evidence per se of a 
lyrical faculty only roused with difficulty, and they are 
also outside the canvas of the particular picture in which 
they occur. Another time, Dorothy Wordsworth remarks, 
"A cold and clear evening”; and yet another, “The 
night cloudy but not dark.” This becomes another 
“matrix” of which the " gem” is: 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly but not dark. 


Unfortunate Dorothy! Let her be a warning to all 
acquainted with poets. Be careful how you solace them 
with your kindly prattle, and if you must keep notes on 
the weather, destroy them before they can fall into tbe 
hands of the family ghonl; he will work them up into 
spots of imbecility on the mind of your dead friend. But 
there are many other matricifers, and among them Anne 
Radcliffe and “Monk” Lewis. I should have thought 
that the line, “ The chamber carved so curiously,” might 
have been let alone. The editor sets to “worry” it, and 
informs us that Lewis gives the following stage direction 
in The Cast e Spectre [an oratory is seen, richly orna¬ 
mented with carving and painted glass]. The editor 
himself supplies us with this “ gem ” of fatuous annota¬ 
tion, but Professor Churton Collins is its “matrix.” In 
this way the editor deals with “ Christabel,” the poem 
whose succession of imaginative pictures haunted Words¬ 
worth, Scott and Byron* so possessed the mind of Shelley 
as to drive him to frenzy, and captivated the imagina¬ 
tion of Rossetti. Its effect on these men is its justification, 
the element which appealed to them is its essential 
excellence as it is that of “ The Ancient Mariner.” 

The notes which I have reluctantly quoted are fair 
examples of the editor’s work and of the school of anno¬ 
tators to which he belongs. It is not surprising that that 
school has produced by repulsion a style of criticism 
such as Mr. Courtney’s, based not on research, but on tbe 
opinions of former critics. In wholesome awe of such 
names as Wordsworth, Scott, Byron and Shelley, they are 
faced by the professional criticism of their period, which 
was utterly opposed to them. Our critics have to fly to 
an injudicious eclecticism. They often find, as Mr. 
Courtney does, a false excellence to account for the 
admiration of the giants in opposition to the strictures of 
their own predecessors, the standard critics. Mr. Courtney 
has fallen back on “ lyrical quality,” an excellence which 
would not have affected Wordsworth’s judgment much, 
and would not have appealed to Byron at all. Neither 
was it the element which made Shelley swoon. It would 
be tedious to mention the names of poets superior to 
Coleridge in this quality, I mention a few only of the less 
voluminous poets before Coleridge whose names spring 
to the memory as at least his equals: Gray, Collins, 
Crashaw, Barnefield. One seems too obvious to name— 
Herrick. To these I add the whole body of Scotch 
ballads. I quote one from memory, in the same metre 
as “ The Ancient Mariner ” ; 

It fell about at Martimas 
When the nights were tang and mirk 

The carlin-wife's three sons cam hame 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It never grew in sike or ditch 
Nor yet in any sleugh 

But by the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugb,’ 

These eight lines show more spontaneous lyrical laculty 
than the whole of “ The Ancient Mariner,” which such 
ballads inspired. It was they that stimulated Coleridge’s 
imagination and pervaded his memory so entirely that 
the precious lyrical quality which they possess, possessed 
him, and they echo again and again in “ The Ancient 
Mariner ” in such stanzas as these, exquisite notes worthy 
of their origin 

Listen, Stranger! Mist and Snow 
And it grew wondrous cauld 

And ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as Emerauld. - 

The very deeps did rot: O Christ 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire 

Blue, glossy green and velvet black 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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Compare with these “ echoes of the older writers ” such 
lines as these from “ Christabel ”: 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 

Each about to have a teark 

or 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 

Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 

These are not typical of the verse of 11 Christabel.” I cite 
them because no poet susceptible to lyrical beauty could 
have left .them in a poem often corrected. Indeed the 
corrections of “ Christabel," collected by the editor of this 
volume, go far to dispose of the claims advanced for 
Coleridge. They are usually capricious, frequently dete¬ 
riorative and very seldom lyrical improvements. Lamb, 
in his well-known parody, sneered openly at the objectors 
to the word “ bitch,” and covertly at Coleridge’s own 
lack of the lyrical taste. The parody supplies an appo¬ 
siteness of epithet which the original wanted. Coleridge’s 
epithet “ rich ” is purely otiose, as Mr. Whibley might 
say; it is merely a final foot, rhyming with “ bitch.” It 
is inapposite, positively; riches require toothed bitches 
to guard them ; the fewer teeth the better, in the watch¬ 
dog of Lamb’s “ baron round ” of beef. A characteristic 
of the true lyrist—I cite Milton and Mr. Swinburne 
throughout—is that he changes the very thorns of pro¬ 
sody into roses of fuller poetic expression. The diffi¬ 
culties of metre become to him an epithet revealing some 
hidden quality, the difficulties of rhyme, not only a new 
melody, but a more vivid touch of life and colour. That 
Coleridge writes in one verse of “ The Ancient Mariner” 

“ their stony eyes ” and in the next, another plural, “ my 
een,” because it will be wanted again to rhyme with 
“ seen ” in the third verse, is a trivial criticism on a fine 
poem, but nevertheless it is an expedient which no poet 
attentive to lyrical effect would use; it would displease 
both his eye and his ear. 

There remains “Kubla Khan.” On this beautiful 
fragment of fifty-four lines Coleridge’s lyrical faculty is 
more apparent than elsewhere. I purposely note less 
familiar passages: 

And there were gardens bright with sinnous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

The following describes the source of the river casting 
up rocks: 

Hnge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

The whole poem is beautiful as lyric poetry. I do not 
wish to emphasise the fact that it was composed in sleep. 
Pater notices it, and seems to imply that the poem is not 
of Coleridge’s waking nature. It does not seem so to me. 
In it " the artist has become almost a mechanical agent.” 
The true lyrist is not, “ be moves slowly over his work, 
calculating the tenderest tone and restraining the subtlest 
curve.” I never find this in Coleridge. I find less of “ that 
imaginative quality in the use of poetic figures ’’—as both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth understood it—in “ Kubla 
Khan,” and indeed in his more lyrical poems than in the 
rest, as though the intentioned quality, and the quality 
imposed by memory from without, were thus rendered 
not germane together. I feel that we should not wish 
the poem finished; I think that we feel unconsciously 
that its lyrical beauty could not continue, and that when 
it reaches its acme in the two final lines, it has also 
reached the end of its tether. Further, in a poem free 
from all but the simplest rules of rhyme and metre, we 
do not find the variety of rhyme, nor quite the exquisite¬ 
ness of epithet which we do in the great lyrists. There 
are only twenty-one different rhymes, and among them 
such as these: “ forced ” and “ burst “ dulcimer,” “ saw,” 
and “Abora.” In William Blake’s “Night,” a com¬ 
pleted poem of forty-eight lines, there are the same 


number of rhymes, and the metre is far stricter. Here 
the epithets are rare and apposite, the poem is as 
distinct and terse a lyric as can be found in the language. 

I compare “Kubla Khan” with “Night,” not only 
because Coleridge and Blake had some mental affinity, 
but because Blake’s lyric faculty is shown only in a few 
of his poems. In the remainder he shows less lyric taste 
than Coleridge. I will not cite “ The Tiger,” but I do 
maintain that in ‘‘Night,” a poem almost bald in its 
directness, Blake shows more natural lyric faculty than 
does Coleridge in his ornate fragment “ Kubla Khan.” 

The editor’s references to the contemporary criticism 
of “Christabel” are the most suggestive parts of his 
book. I am not concerned with Hazlitt’s reputation, and 
I leave his admirers to decide whether he or Jeffrey or 
some one else wrote the notices in the Edinburgh Review 
and the Examiner. Either notice is sufficient to mar the 
reputation of any critic. The Edinburgh notice is par¬ 
ticularly damaging to its author, because besides attack¬ 
ing Coleridge, it attacks and patronises Wordsworth 
after he had written some of his finest sonnets. Hazlitt’s 
reputation would perhaps stand the ascription better 
than any other, for the plain reason that the attack may 
be attributed in his case to personal hatred of Coleridge. 
But it has been reserved for Mr. Courtney to damn such 
criticism completely by the excuses which he offers 
for it. 

Doubtless there were reasons for severity quite unconnected with 
the actual value of the poem, because Coleridge had made himself 
many enemies, and had passed severe strictures on such favourites 
of the public as Moore and Campbell. Byron's praise was worse than 
useless, for at the moment when “ Christabel " was published, in 1816, 
Byron was in the deepest disgrace, owing to the publication of “ A 
Sketch,” and the scandal of his separation from his wife. 

Mr. Courtney does indeed express surprise at the attitude 
of the critics in spite of what he considers “reasons for 
severity,” but I surmise that so experienced a journalist 
would nave considered them at the time amply sufficient 
ground for taking the side of the standard reviews. I am 
helped to this conclusion by the candid but amazing 
sentence with which he closes his article : 

It is a natural impulse, of course, to denounce the strange, the 
unfamiliar, and the novel, because of the ingrained conservative in¬ 
stincts which belong alike to the learned and the unlearned. Vet the 
reception of Christabel ” and its subsequent fortunes should be a 
salutary lesson to critics. 

To critics who cannot restrain such an unnatural impulse 
no lesson is salutary. _ 

L. G. T.' 


LITERARY CRITICISM—ITS USE 
AND ABUSE 

What are the uses of literary criticism? people are 
always asking. Well, they seem to me to be manifold, 
and I have no patience with those authors who place 
their hands on their hearts, and plaintively declare that 
“ reviews ate no good.” This is not the case at all. To 
begin with, criticism—even when adverse—at any rate 
directs attention to a book, and, without attention 
directed to it, the life of any and every book is prema¬ 
turely cut short. Those writers who have discovered this 
simple fact are only too anxious for all the criticism— 
good, bad, or indifferent—they can get. “ Say any earthly 
thing you like about my book,” they cry—“ only, for 
goodness’ sake, don’t ignore it.” Where books are con¬ 
cerned, it may safely be taken for granted that any notice 
is better than no notice. 

What it is that stimulates the sale of a book is a 
discovery that all writers are continually striving to 
make. The general opinion seems to be that the best 
plan is to get it talked about. Very well, then, but how 
on earth is a book going to get talked about unless people 
have first heard of it; and how are people going to hear 
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of it unless they see it reviewed? Advertisements— 
unless, of course, they happen to be about pink pills, or 
other of our popular patent medicines—are usually dull 
reading. Even when written by Times experts, they make 
no appeal to the average person. But with book reviews 
the case is altogether different, for it is from this source 
exclusively that the majority of people make up their 
library-lists. Although the review may be unfavourable 
it is not necessarily damaging; or, at any rate, not nearly 
so much so as is often thought to be the case. For 
example, it may perhaps refer to an author who already 
has his public, and the faithful among them will make a 
point of obtaining his latest work, if only to form their 
own opinion upon it. Again, the chances are that the 
book may deal with a particular subject in which a pro¬ 
portion of those who read the review happen to be inter¬ 
ested. These do not care twopence whether the critic is 
pleased, or not. There are several of our leading novel¬ 
ists who are not by any means always held up to admira¬ 
tion in the review columns for their beauties of style and 
graces of expression: but no one can seriously contend 
that people are less anxious to read them on this account. 
Then, take also the case of two of the most popular books 
in the language—the Bible and Bradshaw. Although 
each of these has certainly met with a great deal of 
hostile criticism, each is certainly superior to it. 

Now, if even an unfavourable review cannot damage a 
book materially, it follows that a good review must help 
one. Yet exactly how much it does so is not very clear. 
Still, there are lots of people who will get a book merely 
because they see it praised in papers whose judgment 
they respect. The proud author, too, can always make a 
collection of elegant extracts from the more favourable 
notices appearing in papers of weight and print them on 
postcards for distribution among his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. This is a use of criticism that those who 
write reviews do not always bear in mind. 

A question in which every author is supremely in¬ 
terested is how are favourable reviews secured ? As I 
never had any myself, although I have written plenty of 
them for other people, I am afraid that I cannot throw 
very much light upon the subject. From careful inquiries 
among those who are more fortunate, however, I have 
gathered a variety of opinions which I hasten to offer for 
what they aie worth. A certain eminent lady novelist, 
for example, once assured me that the best way to secure 
the sympathetic ear of a reviewer is to invite him to tea. 
Personally, I do not believe in this theory. The few 
reviewers, whose acquaintance I possess, all drink beer— 
except those who prefer brandy. Besides—and though 
it is a dreadful charge to make—there are certain con¬ 
scienceless reviewers who do not hesitate to meta phorically 
bite the hand that feeds them. 'What they say while 
they are enjoying your hospitality, and what they say 
while they are writing about you afterwards, are apt to 
be two very different things. Here is a sad experience of 
my own which bears this out. Thinking I could improve 
upon the tea and muffin dodge, I once asked a literary 
critic to lunch with me. Of course, he came: and 
equally, of course, he ate and drank enormously. I think 
he must have been training for the meal. While he was 
thus agreeably occupied, I naturally took the opportunity 
of making a few bright and clever remarks about a 
certain novel which modesty forbids my further particu¬ 
larising. It can be obtained, however, from all the best 
libraries. Very well, then. How was my generous 
hospitality repaid ? I will tell you. The critical gentle¬ 
man, having gorged himself steadily for two hours, and 
borrowed a cab fare, at length took his departure. Three 
days later, when his promised notice appeared, I saw my 
book referred to in it as “ a disappointing production.” 
Now, if I had put him off with a cup of tea I quite 
tremble to think what he might not have said. 

But that there is some workable way of securing favour¬ 
able reviews I am firmly convinced. Perhaps, one of 
these fine days, some of those fortunate authors whose 


books circulate by the thousand—and whose eulogistic 
notices fill me with envy—will let me into the carefully 
guarded secret. Apropos of this, I note that an American 
novelist has hit upon the scheme of offering five thousand 
dollars for the best review of his lately published book. 
But, then, American novelists always do things on such a 
big scale! To lay out more than a five pound note in 
this direction is mere ostentation. 

So much for the uses of literary criticism. We come 
now to a consideration of its abuses. Here, perhaps, I 
tread upon more debatable ground, for I do not hesitate 
to assert that literary criticism as it at present exists is 
for the most part characterised by a lower standard of 
execution than any other form of literary work imaginable. 
Even in papers of repute it is no uncommon thing to find 
the book reviews marked by a carelessness of treatment, 
an ignorance of the subject, and a general slip-shod sort 
of style that would not be tolerated in reporting a foot¬ 
ball match. 

Now why should this be the case? I fancy it is 
because—save in a few exceptional and honourable 
instances—the functions of the book reviewer are relegated 
to totally incompetent people. We all know Byron’s 
opinion about literary critics, and Disraeli’s sneer has 
passed into a commonplace. Were Byron and Disraeli 
living to-day, I doubt if they would see much reason 
for altering their opinions. Take the average daily or 
weekly paper and consider the nature of its book 
reviews, and who writes them. What do we then find ? 
Why that, save when a really important work is con¬ 
cerned, the volume is, in nine cases out of ten, allotted 
to anybody who comes handy. What is the result ? 
A theatrical novel is given to somebody who does not 
know the difference between a proscenium and a pro¬ 
gramme; a sporting annual to a conscientious objector; 
and a musical treatise to the first reporter who happens 
to be disengaged at the moment; and so on, and so on. 
Reviewing is regarded as hack work, and among editors 
as a class the touching belief prevails that anybody 
can review books. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps only natural to 
find that the most ridiculous mistakes are freely made. 
It is not so long ago, for example, that when a new 
edition of J ohnson’s Dictionary appeared, containing his 
famous and world-renowned introduction, a reviewer 
bewailed the fact that the publisher had not been con¬ 
tent to issue it without employing an “ incapable person ” 
to spoil the work by writing what he was pleased to term 
a “ridiculous and pretentious preface.” It might con¬ 
ceivably have done this expert good to see what Dr. 
Johnson himself has to say on the subject of criticism. 
This he defines as “a study by which men grow im¬ 
portant and formidable at a very small expense.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this, for it is always 
easier to write about somebody else’s book than to write 
a book oneself. I have tried both : so here I speak with 
some experience. 

But ignorance of the sort I have j ust quoted is to be 
met with every day. So, too, are instances of a careless¬ 
ness that would not be permitted for a moment in any 
other department of journalism. What, for example, 
can be said for the same paper reviewing the same book 
twice over within a short space of time and pronouncing 
a different judgment upon it on each occasion. I can 
give three instances, and I have no doubt but that there 
are many more. The first refers to a biography of Warren 
Hastings. On the day of publication a certain big daily 
found this book, in its own words, “ dull and barely 
readable, and as a piece of history simply unreliable and 
fanciful.” Nothing to make the poor author feel proud 
of himself here. Three weeks later, however, the same 
journal declared the same volume to be “ a fine portrait, 
and a fine book.” What had happened in the interval 
to make the reviewer change his mind ? I would suggest 
that he had done what he ought to have done at first— 
t ead the book. 
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My second instance refers to a weekly journal of con¬ 
siderable literary pretensions. One bright summer morn¬ 
ing this authoiity stated that a volume entitled “ Angelo 
Bastiani ” was “ a powerfully written work, at once 
intensely pathetic and tragic.” Barely two months after¬ 
wards it reviewed it again. This time it found it to be 
“just readable, and that is all.” 

My third example is equally remaikable. A few months 
ago there appeared a small volume of collected essays. 
In noticing it a well-known evening paper gave it half a 
column of unstinted praise. Four or five weeks later the 
same paper criticised it again. On this occasion, however, 
the reviewer could say very little in its favour, and finally 
wound up by declaring that the contents of the book 
were only suited to the paper in which they originally 
appeared. No doubt this was quite true. Unfortunately, 
though, for the value of the criticism, the paper condemn¬ 
ing the book happened to be the very one in which its 
contents had been serialised. This, as one of our leading 
office toys remarked to me the other day, fairly takes the 
cake. How ever, we all have to live—even book-reviewers. 
Curious discoveries ccnnccttd with the took world are 
not confined to the evening papers. A short time ago I 
was reading Mr. Davidson’s biography of Dumas. Con¬ 
cerning this, a sapient reviewer in a big morning journal 
remarked: “ the author stands cap in hand before 
Abraham Hayward, and allows himself to be browbeaten 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald." Well, this seemed a grave 
charge, and I resolved to investigate it. When I had 
done so, I discovered that the first-mentioned writer was 
only quoted once—and then to the extent of but six 
words—while the second was not even referred to at all 
from one end of the bcok to the other. This is the sort of 
thing that makes an author inclined to subscribe to the 
Society for Encouraging Reading among Reviewers. 

Among the minor abuses of literary criticism to which 
authors are subjected, the principal one seems to me to be 
the belatedness with which reviews so often appear. Of 
course it is impossible to keep pace with the tempestuous 
floed of literature that pours forth during the publishing 
season ; but if books are to be reviewed at all some effort 
should surely be made to review them at any rate within 
a couple of months or so of their appearance. After this 
interval the life of the average book is over, and no 
amount of either praise or blame can then affect it. But 
it constantly happens that criticisms are kept standing in 
type for weeks together, even in the case of daily papers. 
There is a certain literary weekly that is a notorious 
offender in this respect, and it is no uncommon experience 
to find in it reviews of books that have long since been 
forgotten. With the quarterlies the case is infinitely worse. 
Where these are concerned, indeed, it seems to be a hard 
and fast rule only to notice works on which the dust of 
ages lie heavy. For example, in a recent number of one 
of them there was a long criticism on the "Letters of 
James Russell Lowell,” although the edition referred to 
appeared in 1894. Its star achievement in this direction 
was, I am told, to review a book forty years after 
publication. 

Just now I took occasion to remark upon the careless¬ 
ness that characterises the work of so many reviewers 
nowadays. I do not think this need be laboured. Every 
author is painfully familiar with it. The customary form 
of such carelessness is to print a misquotation from the 
book referred to and then to demand triumphantly, 
*’ Pray what does the writer mean by this ? ” If the 
unhappy author mildly remarks that he never said any¬ 
thing of the sort his protest is probably ignored altogether, 
or else only grudgingly alluded to in a subsequent issue. 
At the risk of being thought unduly egoistical 1 will give 
a personal experience. 1 once wrote a novel which 
nobody who reads this article is ever likely to have heard 
of. Still it really was published. The Daily Something- 
or-Other wrote an alleged review of it. In the course of 
this it contrived first of all to give the book the wrong 
title, then to print an entirely incorrect extract from it. 


and finally to credit it to another publisher. Thereupon 
I wrote one of my pleasant little letters to the editor, 
pointing out that, while it was of course absurd to expect 
his reviewing staff to read the books they honoured by 
noticing, I begged to suggest that they should at least 
copy the title-pages correctly. The only reply I received to 
this was that the editor did not require to be taught how 
to conduct his review columns. I may be wrong, but it 
seemed to me that he did. 

Authors often complain that reviewers give away their 
plots. I do not see any great grievance about this. 
Personally, I consider it rather whets the appetite. But 
this paraphrasing of plots, with which is allied the 
reproduction of extracts, should be kept within limits. 
To save himself trouble, however, the average reviewer 
much prefers to fill his space with lengthy slabs from the 
book, eked out by a couple of lines of milk-and-watery 
comment. This is scarcely what the author bargains for 
when he sends his book to a paper. A far more legitimate 
grievance, though, consists in what may be called the 
slapdash style of criticism so generally affected nowadays. 
Although the book referred to may represent the labour 
of twelve months, it will probably be summed up and dis¬ 
posed of in half a dozen lines. It is no uncommon thing, 
indeed, to find eight or ten novels lumped together, and their 
merits or demerits discussed in three quarters of a column 
for the lot, under some such title as “The Week’s Fiction.” 
It would almost be better to leave the books alone. If a 
book is worth reviewing at all, it is worth reviewing 
properly. 

1 said just now that book-reviewing is regarded more or 
less as hack work. As it is paid for on this scale, it does 
not attract the attention of competent experts. The con¬ 
sequence is, that, in order to make any sort of a living out 
of such work, it becomes necessary for a reviewer to write 
several notices of the same book. The result of this is 
the existence of the pluralist-reviewer. This is a very 
serious evil, and leads to many abuses. It is entirely 
obvious that nobody can write more than one notice of one 
book in a manner that is fair both to the book and to the 
paper. The man who attempts to do so must either omit 
some point from one notice, or else repeat himself. Yet 
lots of literary critics do this quite blandly. Another 
objection to the system is that it misleads the public who 
are not behind the scenes, as it naturally makes them 
think that the six or seven accounts they read in as many 
different journals of Mr. Somebody’s latest masterpiece 
are the separate opinions of as many different guides. If, 
however, they were aware that, as often as not, these 
pronouncements all emanated from the same source, they 
would then be inclined to put less faith in them. The 
remedy for this is very simple—all reviews should be 
signed. If this practice obtained, reviewing would 
certainly reach a higher level, and many of the abuses of 
literary criticism that I have remarked upon would then 
disappear. When, however, he can shelter himself behind 
a convenient anonymity, the average critic is apt to feel 
that he can say anything he pleases, and without being 
called to account for it. It was in dealing with a volume 
of pcems, for example, that an anonymous reviewer once 
complained that all the sonnets were of precisely the same 
length 1 

Horace Wyndham. 


THE MARTYR 

All progressive and advanced thinkers must have heard 
with great regret of the death of Charles Hexton, for so 
many years editor and director of the Materialist. Hexton 
was not an old man, and up to a week or two of the end 
his friends had always spoken of him as the incarnation 
of health and vigour and energy; they were horrified at 
the sudden change which took place in a few days; at 
the terrible emaciation which seemed to transform the 
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'‘Hearty Hexton” of his Old-street associates with a 
feeble and tottering invalid. It became known at last 
that he was unable to take any nourishment, and it was 
felt that under such circumstances there could be but 
little hope. He was delirious for some hours before his 
death, and bis niece says that denunciation of clericalism 
and superstition were oddly mixed with broken phrases 
about roast beef, potatoes, and bottled beer. 

The fact is that Hexton died a martyr to the consistency 
of his principles. He was always thorough, he never 
shrank frcm carrying out his premisses to their logical 
conclusions, however ridiculous the results might seem to 
minds out of sympathy with his aim; and the last weeks 
of his life were a crowning testimony to the great cause 
of which he was a devoted leader. It may be worth 
while to tell the story of the end of a great career. 

Hexton, of course, had parted from superstition at an 
early age. Mrs. fiesant has told us hew her infant’s 
severe stomach-ache demonstrated to her the falsity and 
absurdity of Christian dogma; and in the same way 
Hexton, finding that he suffered some gastric incon¬ 
venience from eating a box of cough lozenges, became 
a Freethinker at ibe age of ten. “Iwas logical even 
then," he said afterwards, " and I saw that the theory of 
a benevolent direction of the Universe was quite incon¬ 
sistent with the bilious attack from which I suffered. 
From that moment I laboured to release my fellow 
creatures from the bondage of a cruel and degrading 
soperstition.” He became, indeed, a redoubtable enemy 
of clericalism in all its forms; he was a power in the press 
and on the platform, and obscurantists and reactionaries 
of all shades dreaded bis undoubted influence. 

It was seme six or seven weeks before Lis death that be 
set abcut a task which had leng been in his mind—the 
writing of a brief pamphlet which should show at a glance 
the absurdity of all superstitious beliefs and practices, 
and at the same time furnish a test or criterion by which 
the presence of superstition should te infallibly detected. 
He meant to run over the usual topics; but in the first 
place he wished to demonstrate the palpable futility of 
the arguments on the other side. These were the appeal 
to antiquity, to universal consent and usage, to great 
names, to instinct, and so forth ; and then he was 
to show hew utterly irrational all superstition was, how 
there was usually no connection between the supposed 
cause and the supposed effect. Next, he would point out 
that if the "outworks” of any system were absurd, 
it was highly probable that the " citadel,” or central 
position, was absurd also; and further, he would note 
how superstitious notiens and habits flourished chiefly 
among ignorant, backward races, among children, and 
among the men of the middle ages, who were childish in 
all their ideas. He must show also that we were bound 
to reject any system, any action which did not lead to a 
distinct material good. 

For [he jotted down among his octet] even the Bishops would net 
deny that we are material end live in a material Universe. This 
being so, anything whith cerfkcls with these conditions, must be 
profoundly absurd and (in the trie sense) irrir.cisi. It is evident then 
that a creed which leads to a man being turned alive must be a very 
bad and a very foolish creed. Martyrdom is the true blasphemy. 

Hexton had reached this point in the rough sketch of 
his treatise, when a sudden thought shot through his brain 
“like a lightnirg flash.” He was as a man stunned; he 
could not move or speak; he was oveiwhelmed with the 
discovery that he had made. When he was able to reflect 
calmly he knew that a most astounding truth had been 
revealed to him. He never wrote the inter ded pamphlet; 
bat the manuscript of bis last work—“ Deipnomoria, or 
the Folly of Dining ”—is before me. 

It shows in the first place that it is monstrous to defend 
the habit of eating and drinking because “ everybedy did 
it.” At one time " everybody ” beard Mass. Equally 
idle was it to quote the names of great men in praise ot 
food and -drink; great men had approved the most 
hideous habits, and the most preposterous beliefs. It 


was not necessary to argue the pretence that persons 
received any benefit from the insane orgy they called 
dinner. Other persons were ready to protest that they 
had received benefit from bathing in "Holy Wells,” from 
kissing the mouldering bones of a dead man, from uttering 
irrational formulae called prayers. 

As for the plea of antiquity, Hexton expressed his 
surprise that such a plea could be put forward for a 
moment. This was the plea that had been advanced ia 
favour of every abuse, of every folly, of every monstrosity 
of thought or practice of which the human race bad 
been guilty—the fact of this defence being made was in 
itself a priori evidence that the case was past defending. 
Men had been eating and drinking for countless ages ? 
Certainly; and they had been committing many other 
disgusting, irrational, criminal, useless and offensive 
acticns for countless ages. The very antiquity of beef 
and beer, walnuts and water, was a strong presumption 
against them. Astrology was one of the oldest beliefs 
in the world, and its antiquity was a sure argument of 
its absurdity. 

Then, some people would say that they felt they must 
have something to eat and drink. A Chinaman would 
tell the same tale about his opium-pipe, a dipsomaniac of 
the brandy-bottle, an habitual smoker of his tobacco. 
Each of these deluded and degraded persons would 
protest that he could not live without his stimulant or 
his narcotic, and would, very likely, suffer severely enough 
if it were denied him, the vicious craving induced by 
indulgence co-operating with the imagination, so that a 
very real state of misery might result irom deprivation. 
But were we to call opium, brandy, tobacco, necessaries 
of life ? Of course, if the drug-maniac or the drunkard 
were guarded and the drug withheld he would generally, 
in process of time, be cured oi his longing, and it was 
only reasonable to suppose that such would be the 
experience of the food-and-drink maniac. In some cases 
the victim of drugs or alcohol turned out to be in¬ 
curable; even then we did not consider that death in 
delirium tremens proved that brandy is a necessary of life. 

Then, one had to consider the supreme irrationality 
of the actions of eating and drinking. People said that 
they experienced certain sensations, which they called by 
the arbitrary and conventicnal names of "hunger” and 
“ thirst.” They could give no clear account of these 
sensations, doubtless because they were entirely imaginary, 
the results of auto-suggestion. [Note the exact similarity 
between the cases oi the food-maniac and the religious 
maniac.] Ii you cross-examined one of the sufferers from 
that acute form of food-mania known as starvation, you 
would probably be astonished at the vagueness of the 
man’s replies. He would, probably, be totally unable to 
give any account whatever of his supposed symptoms: 
you might get “ a sort of sinking feeling,” or, " a sort of 
gnawing feeling,” or "a sort of all-overish feeling,” or 
some such unintelligible gibberish, coupled, very likely, 
with an unmeaning gesture in the direction of the abdomen. 
It the mania were far advanced the patient might even be 
delirious; in any case, the average hysterical sufferer would 
be atle to describe her supposed symptoms with infinitely 
greater clearness. Yet no one imagines that the hysterical 
sensations or disabilities have any existence out of the 
diseased brain of the sufferer. The strength of the 
hunger-illusion was conceded; it was not so great, how¬ 
ever, as the strength of the hysteria-illusion. “The 
starving man thinks he wants food; the hysterical woman 
thinks that she has paralysis; the one delusion is as 
reasonable as the other.” 

But let us suppose [Hcxtcn writes] that out of mistaken kindness 
you are to thoughtless as to gratify the horrible and ridiculous long¬ 
ings of the hunger-maniac. You give him let us say, a steak, that is 
a portion of ox flesh, partially burned at a fire. He divides this 
object into pcrtiens, ccmeys these to his mouth, and lets them slip 
down histhicat. He will then tell you that his craving is appeased, 
that he •'letls belter ; ” n look of contentment may come into his 
face, rot at all unlike the expression of stupid beatitude which may 
he setn cn the face of thecrug iraniac.and devotee when their cravings 
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have been satisfied. Now appeal to the patient and ask him as a 
reasonable man to tell you how the swallowing of ox-flesh, partially 
burned, can lead to content or happiness. He will not tell yon, he 
cannot ; nor can any one else. It is true that medical men, who have 
their formulas, just as priests have their creeds, have written many 
unintelligible volumes concerning nutrition, assimilation, gastric juice, 
peptones, proteids [note the resemblance between the jargon of 
medicine and the jargon of theology!] but it is not, we may presume, 
seriously contended that the average “ starving” man has read these 
volumes, and has been convinced by their arguments, that he has 
mastered, in all its detail, the intricate and wonderful and super¬ 
natural process [the theological “ mystery ”] by which somehow or 
other, the burned flesh of the ox is converted and " transubstan¬ 
tiated ” into content, and happiness, and high thoughts of joy. It is 
certain that the sufferer from “ starvation ” has done nothing of the 
kind, that he is no more able to demonstrate the irrational action he 
has performed than a poor Catholic is able to demonstrate the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The “ starving ” man who chews beef, the 
“ devout” man who goes to mass are, in plain language, persons who 
perform actions for which they are unable to give the semblance of a 
reasonable account. They are in the same class as lunatics, drunkards, 
and morphomaniacs. 

Probably it would not be difficult to trace this extraordinary 
delusion to its origin. At some very early and barbarous period in 
human history, eating and drinking were probably invented as a kind 
of initiatory rite ; it was supposed that he who received the flesh of 
the ox into his body partook mystically of the ox’s strength and 
powers of endurance. Different animals were added to obtain different 
qualities; the whole process being, no doubt, a curious ritual, which 
it might not be impossible to reconstruct. The ancient Mexicans had 
an odd yearly festival, during which they went into the woods and 
devoured reptiles, and modem savages believe that to eat of the heart 
of the lion gives courage. The theory long pervaded medicine, and is 
perhaps not quite extinct in the medicine of the present day. 

Hexton had an easy task when he came to consider the 
“outworks” of eating and drinking. 

No man [he protests] can maintain that mustard and horse-radish 
are necessary to life, no one can possibly believe that dishes are ren¬ 
dered more wholesome or more nourishing by the addition of elaborate 
sauces and condiments. Bedlam alone could advance the proposition 
that a jelly sustains and fortifies any the more by being made in an 
extravagant shape, and coloured with some bright pigment. If food 
were really a necessary, as is pretended, probably five minutes would 
suffice for its consumption : it would be prepared in some soluble form, 
and would be swallowed by the bedside, the first thing in the morning, 
and the last thing at night. It would certainly not be served to people 
in a silly costume by ministrants dressed in a sillier; it would not be 
disguised in all imaginable forms and colours, concealed by strange 
flavourings, on a board richly draped, decorated like an altar with 
lights and flowers; while, in some cases, music is played on a band of 
instruments. [Note: how all these circumstances fit in with a savage 
rite of initiation.] Thus : the accidents of the food and drink mania 
being frankly lunatic, we may safely conclude that the habit is 
irrational in its essence. 

He demonstrated the fact that the practice of dining 
appealed to children and backward races; that young 
people, savages, and the middle ages were all gluttonous, 
obsessed by the thought of the banquet. As for material 
advantage, a frightful food scandal was even then the 
chief topic of the papers, and pages of the treatise deal 
with the poisonous adulteration of food and drink, with 
the dangers that lurk in the very purest products, with 
the estimated mortality due to the use of milk—a more 
dangerous beverage than brandy or strong beer. Water, 
of couise, had slain whole armies, had spread plague and 
pestilence over continents. It would be difficult to say 
whether opium and its preparations or tea and coffee 
worked the greatest harm to men. The vegetarians had 
shown conclusively enough that the carnivorous habit 
was a fatal and horrible vice; and it was not possible to 
deny that the vegetarian races had surpassed the 
carnivorous in the record of inhuman crime. The rice¬ 
eating Indian was at once feeble physically and diabolically 
cruel and treacherous. It was clear that the platter and 
the cup were responsible for more disease, misery, and 
death than all the plagues of the Dark Ages; they were, 
perhaps, more fatal to humanity than the Christian Church 
itself. 

The last lines are written in a staggering and uneven 
script. Charles Hexton died, as he had lived, a progressive 
and liberal thinker. When once the truth was clear to 
him, neither food nor drink passed his lips; as he said : 
“ I might as well say my prayers as dine; the one process 
is no more illogical than the other.” He was, indeed, a 
martyr to principle. Arthur Machen. 


AUTHORS AS OPIUM-EATERS 

De Quincey, among the authors, was, of course, the 
grand opium-eater. Who that has read the famous 
“Confessions” can forget the details of that terrible 
struggle to reduce the daily allowance of eight thousand 
drops to a few hundreds ? Eight thousand drops of 
laudanum I Think what that means—seven wine-glasses 
of laudanum every day. An ordinary dose, be it remem¬ 
bered, such as a physician would prescribe, ranges from 
twenty to thirty drops. One hundred drops would be 
considered a poisonous dose, and although such a quantity 
might not kill some men, any doctor will tell how risky 
it would be for a man unaccustomed to the use of the 
narcotic to swallow a hundred drops on his own initiative. 
Eight thousand drops, then, means a portion sufficient to 
poison about eighty men—say a whole company of 
British Grenadiers. 

De Quincey thought nothing of tossing off his pint of 
“ laudanum negus,” as he facetiously termed it, at one 
sitting. He boasted of his victory over the drug. But 
victory in his case did not mean total abstinence. “ Re¬ 
claimed opium-eater ! ” exclaimed his friend Blackwood, 
the publisher, in derision. “Alas! no: De Quincey never 
wholly renounced the opiate. He only changed the mode 
in which he had been in the habit of taking it, giving up 
the ‘ laudanum negus ’ for the crude opium.” It was a 
baneful habit, no doubt; and yet De Quincey, despite his 
eight thousand drops a day, lived to a good old age, and 
managed to leave us a literary legacy of some value. 

So with other opium-eaters. Take the poet Crabbe. 
Strangely enough, it was on medical advice that he 
became an opium-eater. He had an apparent tendency 
to apoplexy, and once fell in the street at Norwich. A 
doctor suggested opiates. From that time, says his 
biographer, Crabbe’s health began to amend rapidly, 
and his constitution was renovated—“ a rare effect of 
opium, for that drug almost always inflicts some partial 
injury even when it is necessary.” With Crabbe, at any 
rate, it was only salutary. To his constant but slightly 
increasing dose may indeed be ascribed his long and 
generally healthy life. His personal appearance also was 
improved, though this is by no means an uncommon case. 
Many an ordinary youth has widened and rounded into a 
well-looking, dignified, middle-aged man. Crabbe’s coun¬ 
tenance was never ordinary. Health itself gives a new 
charm to any features, and Crabbe’s figure, which, in his 
early years, had been rather thin and weakly, was now 
muscular and almost athletic. And this, too, when be 
was daily steeped in opium 1 

Then there was Wilkie Collins. It was neuralgia and 
gout that led the author of “ The Woman in White ” into 
the habit of taking opium in considerable quantities 
(besides frequent injections of morphia) to relieve the 
pain. Mr. Wybert Reeve, an actor who produced some 
of Collins’s plays, says that protracted suffering made 
Collins’s habits a little eccentric, and adds that he is 
“ quite certain the frequent use of opium had its effects 
upon his writings in later years." The eccentricity may 
be admitted. Thus for dinner Collins would often take 
bread soaked in meat gravy only. During the night he 
would take cold soup and champagne. For exercise, 
again, he used to walk up and down the stairs so many 
times by the aid of the balusters. But one hesitates 
about attributing the admitted deterioration of his later 
books to the practice of laudanum-drinking. The brain 
may have simply been exhausted. De Quincey’s intellect, 
it is true, was not impaired by his phenomenal narcotic 
potations. But Wi kie Collins was not a De Quincey. 

It is told of the novelist that somebody once went to 
consult him on a certain difficult matter connected with 
art in the drama. Two hours went by, during which 
time the difficulty had been stated again and again by 
the visitor, and yet no conclusion bad been Arrived at. 
Then Collins opened a cabinet, took out a wine-glass, 
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filled it with his “pick-me-up,” and remarked to his 
visitor: “ I’ll see it clearer now; let us begin again.” 
And his visitor was bound to confess that Collins did see 
it clearer. There’s the rub! What is one man's poison 
is another man’s panacea. 

Now take Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He was a victim of 
chloral, of which opium forms the principal ingredient. 
“ My curse,” he remarked one evening to his friend Mr. Hall 
Caine, “ is sleeplessness. Two or three hours hence I shall 
get up and lie on the couch, and, to pass away a weary 
hour, read this book ”—Boswell’s “ Johnson.” Mr. Caine 
noticed that on the table stood two small bottles sealed 
and labelled, along with a measuring glass. With a ter¬ 
rible suspicion creeping over him, he asked Rossetti if 
that were his medicine. “ They say there is a skeleton 
in every cupboard,” he replied, “ and that’s mine: it is 
chloral.” At four o’clock Rossetti came into Mr. Caine’s 
bedroom and confessed; " I have just taken sixty grains 
of chloral; in four hours I take sixty more, and in four 
hours after that, yet another sixty.” 

In course of further falk, Rossetti expressed his belief 
that he had taken more chloral than any man whatever. 
“ Marshall says that if I were put into a Turkish bath I 
would sweat it at every pore.” Mr. Hall Caine hints that 
there was something in Rossetti’s tone suggesting that he 
was even proud of the accomplishment. To the author 
of “The Christian,” it was “ a frightful revelation.” 
Rossetti avowed that he took this particular drug “ to 
stimulate the brain and steady the nerves.” And one 
must admit that he, too, has written some things that 
will live. 

What was Coleridge’s experience? It was to assuage 
the pains of rheumatism that the author of “ The Ancient 
Manner’’began to take opium. Doctors had failed to 
cure him, and he set out to cure himself. 

I had Always [he says] a fondness for dabbling in medical 
writings, and in one of these reviews met a case which I fancied very 
like my own, in which a cure had been effected by the “ Kendal Black 
Drop.” In an evil hour I procured it. It worked miracles—the 
swelling disappeared, the pains vanished ; I was alive; and all around 
me being as ignorant as myself, nothing could exceed my triumph. I 
talked of nothing else, prescribed the newly discovered panacea for 
all complaints, and carried a bottle about with me not to lose the 
opportunity of administering instant relief and speedy cure to all 
complainers, stranger or friend, gentle or simple. 

The “ black drop” was nothing less than a preparation 
of opium. Coleridge admits that his apparent convales¬ 
cence was of limited duration. 

But what then ? [he says] The remedy was at hand and in¬ 
fallible. Alas! it is with a bitter smile, a laugh of gall and bitter¬ 
ness, that I recall this period of unsuspecting delusion, and how I first 
became aware of the maelstrom, the fatal whirlpool to which I was 
drawing, just when the current was already beyond my strength to 
stem. 

Coleridge was never a man of strong will power, and by- 
and-by he became an abject slave to laudanum. He 

S eaks of the habit as “ the scourge, the curse, the one 
mighty blight that has desolated my life.” He is said 
to have taken from two quarts of laudanum in a week to 
a pint a day. Dr. Gillman, of Higbgate, took charge of 
him with a view to weaning him of the dreadful habit, 
but he never entirely succeeded. Coleridge bribed his 
keeper and managed, in spite of every care, to secure the 
deadly draught. It does not seem to have helped him in 
any way, unless we are to accept his assertion that he 
dreamt the greater part of “ Kubla Khan ” as a compli¬ 
ment to the juice of the poppy. 

In certain respects, it helped the Rev. R. S. Hawker, 
vicar of Morwenstow, whose immortality is surely safe as 
the author of “And shall Trelawny die ? ” 

Hawker [says his biographer] took opium at first as a medicine, 
alterwaids from habit, and there can be little doubt that this explained 
a great deal in bis character and mental attitude. Under its influence, 
perhaps, much of his finest work in poetry was written, but it had its 
inevitable reaction in irritability and moods of profound depression. 
He broke himself of the habit after his second marriage, but renewed 
it some years before his death. 


It did not harm him much, any way. Perhaps he was 
in the position which Emerson imagined of Edgar Allan 
Poe: the position in which genius is wont to express 
itself “ not with intellect alone, but with the intellect 
inebriated by nectar.” It is startling to think, neverthe¬ 
less, that but for Poe’s drunken bouts we might never had 
“ The Raven ” and “ The Bells ” ; that if Coleridge had 
not succumbed to opium, we might have been without 
“ Christabel ” and “ The Ancient Mariner”; that without 
the juice of the poppy we should never have revelled in 
the dreams of De Quincey, the prince of “ opium- 
eaters.” J. C. H. 


MUSIC CRITICS AND SINGERS 

“ Ils sont honneles—mais ignorants 1 ” Thus did a dis¬ 
tinguished alien singer of world-wide fame express himself 
on reading some of the criticisms in the London papers. 
When, a little later, he found himself compared—un¬ 
favourably—to Mr. Hayden Coffin and other native 
warblers to whom he had (out of curiosity) tried to listen, 
the hero of many a well-deserved ovation could only 
shrug his shoulders. So astonished was he that words 
failed him. 

Where the thorny paths of criticism are concerned it 
may safely be said that foreign journalists usually know 
their business. The opinions they deliver are generally 
authoritative and so well expressed that their writers 
might be singers of the first rank. The value, however, of 
Italian criticisms is often discounted by the fact that 
they are inspired and handsomely paid for by the artist 
concerned. That is to say, Canio will put down a hand¬ 
ful of gold or silver—according to the state of his banking 
account—on the understanding that the Editor prints a 
column of fervid praise, while Nedda avails herself of the 
same highly improper means towards obtaining favour¬ 
able publicity. Even the small journals (the majority of 
which are a little larger than a sheet of note-paper—with 
a circulation to match) conduct their music criticism 
department on similar lines. As almost all newspaper 
proprietors are cursed with itching palms, even the minor 
star (who can only afford a few lire) receives recognition. 
This explains why the fiiteenth-rate creatures who shriek 
in obscure village barns are always rich in the possession 
of a well filled press-cutting book. The same undesirable 
plan obtains in France. An angular female with a voix 
blanche and a perpetual smile is described as “ une Manon 
spirituelle et seduisan.e, d’une voix pleine et trh bien 
nmbrie ,” and the voiceless Grieux who sings through his 
nose is informed that his “ bed et chaud organe est bien 
post." In fact, many of the Italian and French critics vie 
with each other in lying shamelessly, and so thoroughly 
do they prostitute their responsibilities that simple- 
minded persons are thereby prevailed upon to attend 
future performances. Failure on the part of the singer to 
bow to the yoke usually results in a slashing expression of 
disapproval. America, as is well known, is infamous for 
its highly developed system of blackmail. The rascally 
owner of the best known musical (?) rag has been shown 
up times without number, but he has made himself so 
great a power that countless victims still contribute to 
his income. Judging from the contents of some of them 
there are also many daily organs that criticise according 
to the harvest of dollars which finds its way into the pro¬ 
prietor’s pocket. Several of these astonishing effusions 
appear to be the work of pugilists or lift-attendants, 
while those which display any knowledge of singing are 
seldom couched in the language in which educated persons 
express themselves. Yet Americans take them quite 
seriously. 

Certainly, English music critics are honnetes as a class. 
Although two or three disreputable members of the 
fraternity have lately died of drink—their honesty was 
unimpeachable. It is in other directions that they fail. 
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One picturesque genius, for example, who is noted for 
his patriotism would be the better for a “ wash and brush 
up,” and several musical reporters who “represent” 
papers which are in other respects blameless are scarcely 
presentable. Nevertheless, they write only as their con¬ 
sciences dictate. Indeed, there are few instances of 
English music critics even having laid themselves open 
to suspicion. When an astonishingly and hopelessly in¬ 
competent Gilda (with a millionairess at her back) 
appeared during the recent Waldorf season of opera, 
almost every scribe in London wrote of her as though she 
were the legitimate successor to Patti. But on this occa¬ 
sion the bitises which were perpetrated by the ignorant 
scribblers—and their name is legion—may be put down 
to a lack of knowledge which is as ludicrous as it is 
appalling, 

A vast number of dull dogs who are connected with the 
ownership of papers are under the impression that the 
“dramatic critic” is, necessarily, a music critic. The 
latter may write a readable and intelligible account of a 
play, but to expect a “ dramatic critic ” to analyse the 
performance of a singer is so absolutely idiotic that one 
cannot conceive any person outside a lunatic asylum 
imposing so impossible a task on an unmusical journalist. 
Yet an astounding number of editors and managers 
calmly allow ignorant persons (who, though they can 
discriminate between a soprano and a saucepan, cannot 
pretend to a more intimate knowledge of the subject) to 
deal with Caruso, Destinn, Sammarco and others who 
have deserved a better fate. Those whose ignorance is 
tempered with discretion state that “ Mr. Caruso scored 
heavily,” leaving readers who were not present at the 
performance to place on so cryptic a statement whatever 
construction they please. Though Caruso sings Riccardo’s 
mellifluous strains in Un Ballo in Maschera with the 
insinuating quality of voice and command of il bel canto 
of which he alone is capable, his chronicler can furnish 
no more exhaustive opinion. After hearing La Giocondi 
the “ expert ” writes, “ Miss Destinn lent vocal assist¬ 
ance.” Others who fail to recognise that Art must 
necessarily be cosmopolitan, go more into detail. Thus, 
they gravely assert that some impossible home-made 
Lola “ has added yet another laurel to her crown,” and 
if a well-meaning (but incompetent) Suburban Miss lays 
violent hands upon the simplest drawing-room ditty she 
is straightway acclaimed as “ a new star." Indeed, the 
senseless patriotism in which most of them indulge is an 
effective bar to intelligent criticism. The banalities of 
the horrible " Boosey Ballad Concert ” represent to them 
all that is best in songs—and in their interpretation. 
Having no sense of the musical fitness of things, they 
continue to mislead the mob and to bring discredit on 
the paper in which they hold forth. Sometimes ignorance 
plus patriotism—and, perhaps, a glass of beer—prompts 
the fellow to advise an artist of the Bond type to “ take 
a course of lessons in voice production at our well-known 
Academy.” Last season one genius in writing of a Don 
Giovanni performance mistook Scotti for Battistini; 
another smug literary gent complained that Caruso 
” sang the part of Alfredo as if he liked the music ” ; and 
a third found fault with Destinn’s singing of 11 Non mi dir ” 
—being unaware that the air was omitted! Another 
“critic" declared of Alda that she had taken half of 
Donalda’s name and possessed only half of her voice, a 
statement which was as ill-bred as it was untrue. Yet 
each of these ornaments to his calling is allowed to write 
for papers of some standing. 

The singer who makes a London debut would be well 
advised to leave nothing to chance. The new Juliette 
should display on some conspicuous part of her person a 
label bearing the legend, “Juliette, Soprano.” Otherwise 
some brilliant cricket-match reporter who just knows a 
“saloon bar” from a baritone may describe her as 
“Gertrude, the Nurse.” The authority on athletics also 
finds it difficult to tell the bass from the tenor. Conse¬ 
quently, if Faust does not want to be mistaken for 


Mdfiste he must make the most of the B flat in the phrase 
“ je t’aime,” while a falsetto C in “ Salut 1 Demeure ” 
(failing the genuine article) should convince the most 
ignorant listener that such altitudes are beyond the 
powers of any but a tenor. 

George Cecil. 


FICTION 

The Feast of Bacchus. By E. G. Henham. (Brown, Langham, 
6s.) 

Mr. E. G. Henham is to be distinctly encouraged as a 
novelist who realises that there are other interests in life 
besides eternal love-maki jg. His book come, as a blessed 
relief to the jaded reviewer surfeited with stories that 
revolve round sexual themes. “ The Feast of Bacchus” 
is a novel of ideas. The characters that flit somewhat 
shadowily across the pages are merely of secondary 
importance. It is the idea which they serve to illustrate 
that matters. Mr. Henham defines his story as “a study 
in dramatic atmosphere.” This is not perhaps very lucid, 
but it will serve to show that the author’s aims and ideals 
are not those of the average novelist. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Henham’s execution is not equal to his 
ambition. He tells of a house “ haunted ” by an inex¬ 
plicable and invisible presence working its influence upon 
the affairs of men. In a deserted house and garden—the 
Strath—hang two misks of Tragedy and Comedy. Wno- 
ever enters comes at once insensibly under the influence 
of one or other of the mysterious presences that haunt 
the place. Things tragic and things comic happen as the 
comic or the tragic mood predominates. 

The lessons of the Strath were those of the didactic drama, which 
teaches that mortals must submit to unchanging laws. It had no 
phantasm to show . . . it could only shaps minis for good or evil 
. . . causing the puppets to act and speak in comic or in tragic mood, 
showing them that life is not a small thing, the world no passing 
scene, but rather a permanent stage. 

Now the successful working out of an idea such as this 
depends entirely on the author’s ability to create the 
rl atmosphere ” about which he writes. And it is here 
that Mr. Henham fails. He is no mister of enchant¬ 
ment. He cannot weave spells. He does not steep his 
characters in that mystic beauty which theirenvironment 
demands. If he has the eyes of the seer he has not the 
power to impart his visions to others. 

Bachelor Betty. By Winifred James. (Constable, 6s.) 

This is a charming book, of a type which is often no more 
than pleasant. The Australian heroine comes to London, 
and there she sees men and things, and chronicles her 
impressions. There is not much plot, because character 
interests Miss J ames more than incident, and she has the 

{ >ower of passing on the interest to her reader. Herein 
ies her strength; she is a keen observer of human nature, 
she has individual point of view and poise, an innately 
humorous outlook, and that insight which usually accom¬ 
panies real humour. All her characters are made living 
by some touch or phrase which renders the least important 
of them a personality. She has struck her note, and is 
right to adhere consistently to its lightness and bright¬ 
ness; but it will be surprising if delightful “Bachelor 
Betty ” is not followed by work of more serious value. 
When one hears a Beethoven minuet, present enjoyment 
is heightened by anticipation of the deeper, stronger 
movement to follow, when a wider gamut and a greater 
theme shall be chosen. Bachelor Betty is charming in 
all her moods, and the elephant with whom she shares 
her flat is particularly fascinating in his blue sash; her 
charwoman is a gem; her philosophy has all the lights 
and shadows of running water; and her estimate of the 
Australian character is both interesting and admirably 
impersonal. Mis3 James has done well. She will do 
better. 
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The Letter* of a Betrothed. By Baroness Edith von Cramm. 

(Smith, Elder, 5 s.) 

Mu. Leonard Huxley gives us an able translation of the 
letters of Philippine von Griesheim to the friend of her 
bosom, Charlotte Anguste von Mnnchbansen. The period 
in which they were written (1804-1813) lends a sinister 
interest to them, which might not belong naturally to the 
rather sentimental effusions of a German girl just out of 
the schoolroom. They deal with the stormy years of the 
German War of Liberation; and the tragic fate of the 
writer’s betrothed, Albert von Wedell, lieutenant in the 
Duke of Cothen’s troop, who was taken prisoner and shot 
atWeselwith ten other “Prussian officers” of Schill’s 
Corps on September 16, 1809, puts a melancholy end to a 
too brief romance. In 1816, at the instigation of her 
family, she married the Chamberlain Philip Leberacht von 
Cramm. She died on June 5, 1881, at the great age of 
ninety-one. The letters have much of the grace of the 
period in which they were written, and the description of 
a great ball, at which the writer’s nervousness was so 
great that ‘‘she sank fainting to the ground,” is worthy 
of the pen of Miss Edgeworth. 

The Grip of Gold. By Robert Halifax. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 

Go to school with the Artful Dodger and spend your 
manhood in murder—"Babblative and scribblative 
murder, sir!”—considered as a fine art, and you will 
enjoy "The Grip of Gold.” Battle and murder and 
sudden death are there, drugs, felony, impersonation, 
double-dyed villany, love and hate and fear, and 

Stealth indescribable—a brooding fatefulness—burned sleepily in 
her eyes as she stooped forward and closed her cold fingers upon his. 
It was the witchery of a sorceress—some suggestion of power and 
latent devilment that he had never seen in a living, breathing 
woman before. The blood that had been racing through his veins 
now only crawled as in fear. And she seemed to know it. 

"Don’t speak or question or wonder; simply obey I” she said, in the 
lulling voice of a hypnotist; 

and so on. And so on. And yet the book will sell, will, 
be always "out” at the circulating libraries. Of an 
earlier novel by the same author the Saturday Review 
observes that it is " a masterpiece of characterisation.” 
Much the same may be said of “The Grip of Gold.” It 
is worthy of the authors of The Woman who took the Wrong 
Turning and The Girl who Lost her Character. We confess 
that it “ gripped ” us. We really wanted to know whether 
the man married the maid and the doctor murdered the 
nurse or the nurse murdered the doctor; whether the 
villain got away to America or was found by the police 
dead in his bed from heart failure; and what became of 
the silver-mine and the will and the millions. In the end 
we did not care to climb the stairs in the dark without a 
candle and we walked with our back to the wall. We 
shall always, in future, eye table and other knives with 
respect. 

Her Brother’s Letters. Anonymous. (Grant Richards, 8s. 6d.) 

If "Her Brother’s Letters” are in reality the work of a 
man, we cannot but conclude that America, ever original, 
has evolved a Mr. Grundy. It is obvious that so rigidly 
respectable a lady as our English moral bugbear must at 
one time have owned a lawful spouse, but we should 
hardly have looked for him in the United States of 
America. The voice, however, is unmistakable, and the 
first letter of the series, which, by the way, is worthy of 
the pen of Miss Corelli, handles the delicate subject play¬ 
fully described as " this low-necked dress business” with 
a sledge-hammer frankness worthy of the immortal lady 
herself. The author prides himself on " speakin’ out in 
meetin' ” (his own graceful phrase), and, if the auditorium 
of the New York Opera House is really the “sea of inde¬ 
cent expose” he describes, we can only congratulate our 
friends across the water on the fact that a prophet has 
arisen in time to arrest them in their iniquity. At least 
he does not belong to the white-robed band which 
" thinketh no evil.” No doubt several of the abuses he 


attacks are very real one3, but we wish that in his 
desire to ‘‘call things by their right names” he could 
have avoided a certain middle-class vulgarity which 
cannot but harm the noblest cause. 

The Good Comrade. BjtYJna L. Sh-berrad. (Constable, 6s.) 
Miss Una L. Silberrad has written a very interesting and 
workmanlike novel that is also pleasant, a rather rare 
achievement at the present time, when most of our clever 
writers of fiction have been made mid, if divinely mad, 
by winds that have blown across the Channel. "The 
Good Comrade ” concerns itself chiefly with the character 
of Julia Polkington, a young girl whose upbringing in a 
snobbish family trying to keep up appearances on a small 
income, has tended to blunt her finer moral sense, while 
her cleverness, concerning which Miss Silberrad permits 
us to have no doubts, has made her a hater of convention. 
It says much for the skill of the authoress that through¬ 
out the book Julia ha 3 our complete sympathies, and we 
have nothing but praise for the manner in which Miss 
Silberrad has shown the development of the natural 
woman in Julia, to the extinction of the rather morbid 
girl who had been formed by environment and lack of 
experience. To one action of J ulia’s, however, we must 
take exception. We cannot believe that she would have 
stolen the secret of the new explosive, in order to please 
the man she loved, and to prove to him that she could 
succeed where he had failed. It is true that earlier in 
the book she has shown a similar contempt for the 
eighth commandment, but she had then the excuse of a 
misguided sense of honour, and when it came to the actual 
stealing, she drew back. Here without the same excuse 
for doing it, she carries her project through successfully, 
but the fact that J ulia loved the man who wanted the 
secret, would have been sufficient to prevent her doing 
this thing, we fancy, if we have understood her. Miss 
Silberrad's other characters are all good of their kind, 
especially the members of the Polkington family who are 
commendably unexaggerated; and she has given a de¬ 
scription of bourgeois H Aland which is both vivid and 
true. 

A Mirror of Folly. By Harold Wintle. (Brown, Langham, 
6s.) 

Mr. Harold Wintle has hit upon a fine comedy idea as 
the basis of this book. It is that of the foundation of a 
"Society for the Relief of The Unemployed Rich”—of a 
guild of wealthy idle people who pledge themselves to 
redeem their unearned incomes and native idleness by 
taking up actual work of one sort or another and ruaning 
it on strictly remunerative, commercial lines. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that not a few of the aris¬ 
tocracy are engaged in retail business at the present day, 
but the institution of a guild to mike business the means 
of economic, social, and moral salvation for the Smart 
Set is an idea in true comic vein. Take, for instance, the 
subtle transformation of character that might have been 
traced in a marquis, who, setting himself up as a barber, 
gradually fell in love with hairdressing and shaving as an 
art; his growing enthusiasm for the niceties of coiffure, 
his envious despair at a plebeian assistant’s finer touch in 
“ waving,” and the crowning ignominy of his discovery that 
hi3 shop was crowded by customers who came merely 
because he was a marquis and not because he was an 
expert in his profession. Equally fascinating as a psycho¬ 
logical study might hive been mide the experiences of a 
duchess as a flower-girl at Piccadilly Circus, and if con¬ 
ventional romance were needed she might have been made 
love to by a middle-aged City clerk, a widower liviag with 
five children at Fulham. Unfortunately—to our own way 
of thinking—Mr, Wintle drifts into a serious, if not melo¬ 
dramatic, treatment of his theme, so that "A Mirror of 
Folly” becomes a story of social and financial intrigue 
on somewhat ordinary lines, sufficiently interesting in 
itself perhaps, but not the fine comedy or even roaring 
burlesque that its opening piges promised. 
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FINE ART 

ALMA TADEMA AND ANOTHER 

An acute critic of Scott once pointed out that the author 
of **Marmion” did not adopt that “kind of poetic 
phraseology, which conveys in a few words the germ and 
essence of a beautiful or sublime description, but is not 
itself that description.” In other words, Scott exhibited 
his ideas "in a detailed and expanded form,” instead of 
involving them “in a brilliant complication of phrase, 
high-wrought and pregnant with imagery, but supplying 
materials only, which the reader may shape out in his 
own mind according to his reach of fancy or subtlety of 
apprehension.” Widely different as the arts of poetry 
and painting are in their aims and methods, a similar 
choice in the manner of presentation is open to the 
painter. He may elaborately reproduce his subject “ in 
a detailed and expanded form,” or he may in a compara¬ 
tively few strokes convey the germ and essence of a 
beautiful vision, supplying materials only for the sympa¬ 
thetic spectator, materials which are pregnant of the 
whole subject though therein all the parts of that subject 
are not completely stated. In a word, the poet and the 
painter may state or they may suggest, and if we assent 
to Mallarm^’s "Sugg^rer—Voil 4 le reve,” we must admit 
that the sublimity of their art rests in suggestion. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s pictures have this much in 
ccmmon with Scott’s poems, that they are decidedly 
“ popular ” with their own generation; and the images 
which the painter does supply are also “ placed directly 
in cur view, under a full noonday light.” Sir Lawrence 
does not trouble about shadows and their problems, and 
eliminates from his vocabulary that blessed word 
chiaroscuro. The new oil-painting, CaracaUa and Gela, 
which he is exhibiting at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, has for 
its alternative title A Vision of the Coliseum, but it is not 
one vision but a hundred visions neatly put together; In 
a discursive pamphlet, kindly given away at the door and 
fitted ccmplete with a perforated order-form “for a 
Ibolo-u giavirg aittrthe picture,” Sir L. Alma Tadema 
tries to "explain vbat made me paint the picture." 
The order-form is significant, but we will let it pass and 
recognise the legitimate ambition of the artist to " paint 
bis conception of the place as it must have looked when 
full of people, showing in what way the seats may possibly 
have been filled and (he arena utilised.” Now here Sir 
Lawrence confesses to be attempting different and distinct 
things at the same time. The stage-manager peeping 
ibrcugh the curtain can see how the theatre looks when 
full of people. But if he wishes to scrutinise in what way 
the seats are filled, be has to keep on shifting his focus, 
taking not one look but many looks. He cannot look at 
it steadily and as a whole and at the same time take a 
census of the audience. Yet this last, by his own con¬ 
fession, is what Sir L. Alma Tadema has deliberately set 
cot to do. 

I have [he writes J from the very outset counted the number of my 
spectators as I painted them in, and have new reached a number 
approximating 2500. Allowing that the columns and garlands hide 
as many more, this would give a total of 5000 figures for that seventh 
part of the Coliseum which is shown in the picture, and for the entire 
building 35,coo, the number usually believed tohave found accommo¬ 
dation in the auditorium. 

These statistics may be mathematically correct, but 
painting is an art and not an exact science. Sir Lawrence 
lias painted some two thousand individuals, but no crowd. 
Was it not Degas who said one does not make a crowd 
with a hundred figures, but with half a dozen figures ? 
Sir Lawrence admits that Byron’s lines were his inspira¬ 
tion, but his picture does not suggest " the buzz of eager 
nations”; it is frigidly silent and still. There is no life 
in the serried ranks of mannikins precisely dumped in 
their places; they neither buzz nor breathe. There is no 
atmosphere, no movement, no vibrating vision of crowded 
life such as Manet gave in his Bu i Fight , or Melville in 


the brilliant little water-colour at South Kensington. 
Sir L. Alma Tadema has approached his self-imposed task 
in the spirit of a scientist, an archaeologist, not an artist. 
He has taken elaborate pains to get all his stage properties 
as historically correct to the period as possible, and his 
laborious search after accuracy has robbed his picture of 
convincing truth. Its sensuous appeal is not greatly 
superior to that of bars of cocoanut-ice in a sweet-shop 
window—to which indeed its colour approximates. Nor 
does it possess that dignified unity of composition, that 
rhythmic flow of leading lines, which might atone for the 
lack of charm in its colour. The fidgety technique is 
more appropriate to water-colour than oil-painting, and 
it has neither the limpid simplicity of the “little 
masters,” nor the broad grandeur of the great. It is at 
best a carefully constructed record of a hypothetical past, 
of possible interest to the antiquary, but of no importance 
to the artist. 

The antiquary I The very word is like a bell to ring us 
back to the great romancer. Is it too late for Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, like Scott, to change his vehicle of expression 
and win for himself the greater glory ? Has it never 
occurred to him to sing the praises of his own country, 
of a time nearer his own ? There are paintings by him 
in existence which suggest he was not always cold to the 
great traditions of his nathe land, and to the genius of 
his contemporary fellow countrymen. But he has gone 
astray after false gods, and abandoned the lares and 
penates of the Modern Dutch School. But if Sir Lawrence 
has neglected the opportunities afforded him by his birth¬ 
place and the achievements of his early comrades, other 
painters, more distant from them both in time and place, 
have found in these their inspiration. 

Mr. Frank Mura, whose paintings and drawings are 
being exhibited at Mtssrs. Obach’s galleries, is one of our 
most intelligent and successful followers of Mauve and 
the Marises. His homage is not servile, for he has a 
spirit of his own, but he has accepted their convention 
and adapted it to his purposes. He has definitely joined 
himself to the line of Constable, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, 
J. Maris, to the ranks of the landscape painters who turn 
their backs on the sun, as opposed to Claude, Turner, 
Boudin and Monet, the painters who greatly dare to scale 
the heavens. It cannot yet be said of Mura—and he is 
still a young man—that he has done something no painter 
has done before, that he has advanced the frontier of his 
art; but within the existing boundaries he has accom¬ 
plished admirable work. The best of his landscapes— 
and this exhibition marks a distinct advance in his oil- 
painting—are as fine in quality as a good Mauve or a 
J. Maris, though he is perhaps nearer to W. Roeloffs than 
any other painter. He has the same fondness for deep 
greens and golden-grays, a sharp eye for naturally 
decorative effects, a vigorous style of painting, broad and 
generous.' Of charcoal he is a complete master, and his 
drawings in that medium on a warm-tinted paper have a 
rare distinction, impressive in design, powerful in their 
rendering of form, marvellously suggestive of colour. 
For Mr, Mura does not state; like a true artist he 
suggests, and his brilliant compositions, high-wrought 
and pregnant, impart no topographical or archaeological 
information, but merely convey the essence of the 
beautiful. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 
To the Editor 0} The Academy 

Sir,—I f your strictures on Sir Francis Burnand are justified, 
I am no judge of humour. Quite possibly, I am not; for I 
have observed that every one thinks he knows what a good 
joke is. and what is a pretty woman ; yet to me it seems that 
the vast majority of my fellow creatures have no claim to the 
possession of any such discernment. 

To me “ Happy Thoughts ” is as good a specimen of natural 
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and boyant humour as our literature presents : and Punch was 
never better than under Sir F. Burnand’s editorship. 

A protest against “ Ouida," who in her heyday must have 
made thousands, would in my mind have had better grounds, 

I grieved to see in the Acadbmy July 13, p. 678, col. 2, 1 .15 
from bottom: 

“ the man whom he says is greater.’* 

I thought the Acadbmy was immune against this prevalent 
solecism. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

July 13- 

[We reply to the first part of Professor Tyrrell’s letter in 
another part of the paper. With regard to the latter part: 
“the man whom he says is greater "our contributor A.D. 
humbly pleads guilty. He writes: “ I missed it in the proof, 
but noticed it directly I read the article in the paper on 
Friday. I hoped against hope that itmight escape detection. 
Nobody could have a stronger disapproval of it than I have. I 
am, however, somewhat consoled by observing that Professor 
Tyrrell in his letter of protest spells buoyant, “ boyant,” 
which shows that we are all liable to make slips, and that even 
the most learned of us are never wholly immune against these 
solecisms, as the Professor rightly calls them."— Ed.] 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S “ NEW THEOLOGY ’* 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Far be it from me to attempt to upset Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s faith in either his god or his footman. It is as well 
that he should reverence something. But I protest against 
his misrepresenting me as offering “ insults ” to his heroes. I 
did not say that all footmen blundered, I implied that when 
they blundered, say to the extent of spilling superfluous food 
over ,a guest, they had to be apologised for. Even if Mr. 
Shaw prides himself on the superlative manner in which his 
family is regulated (and this should do something towards 
minimising the daily indignities by (.which he feels himself 
“ hampered ”) one is entitled .to presume that even in his 
household accidents will occur; although I admit that they 
are less likely to happen, and that I am duly impressed by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s exceptional experiences. But because 
bishops and generals sometimes blunder, it is no reason for 
assuming that footmen never do. 

However, if Mr. Shaw is really, as he professes to be, unable 
to see any difference between the creed embodied in his 
nursery-maid’s poem and my “theology’’ a great deal that 
his admirers, amongst whom I am proud to number myself, 
miss and deplore in him is accounted for, and I cannot hope 
with all my command of logic and language to make him re¬ 
cognise in my religion the loftiness of its aim, the humility of 
its attitude, the infallibility of its teaching, and the stability 
of its support. 

Agnes Grove. 

My 13 . _ 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE REGULATIONS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
S»b,—M r. McKenna has come to grips. He is the willing 
and docile tool of irreconcilable Nonconformists. Realising 
that the country will not tolerate the sanction of their ruth¬ 
less designs by Act of Parliament, they have clamoured for 
perversion of the law by means of regulations. Mr. McKenna’s 
first drastic instalment proves him an admirable instrument 
ready to their hands. By a stroke of the pen he has destroyed 
the denominational character of our Training Colleges, and 
laid an embargo upon the provision of such institutions in the 
future. His new regulations establish the principle that the 
Board of Education may over-ride the law with impunity. 
The work of destroying denominational education can now 
go on to a rapid conclusion, without the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing another Education Bill. 

This attack upon the Training Colleges poisons the springs 
at their source. No tests for admission means eventually no 
teachers trained to give definite religious instruction. But as 
the Bishop of Truro has pointed out, it will be unnecessary 
to wait for a process of extinction somewhat slow though 
absolutely sure. If the proposed new principle is valid, 
" it is open to Mr. McKenna or any other Education Minister 
to revolutionise, to secularise, the schools of the nation to¬ 
morrow, by a departmental order." Mr. McKenna admits 
that the pace is only to be restrained by a wholesome dread 
of the great local authorities and the ratepayer. 

This momentous departure from all the legal traditions 
which have governed the administration both ofthe Board of 


Education and the Charity Commission in the past, is not 
only unconstitutional. It is dishonest. The Training Colleges 
like the Voluntary Schools were built upon a distinct under¬ 
standing with the nation that they shall be used primarily for 
denominational purposes. The receipt of buildiag and main¬ 
tenance grants does not aflect the binding character of this 
engagement. Such public money is the national payment for 
service rendered to the nation, by the training of teachers for 
the secular part of education. Denominational contributions 
more than cover the cost of the religious training. The 
Admiralty pays a private firm for building a ship, but does 
not on that account claim to control all other work done in 
the yard where the ship is built. 

It is unjust. The country is divided into three great sections 
of opinions on this subject, denominational, undenomina¬ 
tional, and secularist They all contribute to the public 
purse, and all have a right to control its disbursements. 
Manifestly the only equitable solution of the problem is to 
give equal treatment and consideration to all. Mr. McKenna 
and his party deliberately propose to fine, penalise, and dis¬ 
able the first section, in order to gratify and endow the other 
two. The gross iniquity of this proceeding is enormously 
enhanced by the fact that the persecuted section has spent 
many millions of money upon their schools and colleges, in 
reliance on the nation's honour, while the persecutors have 
practically spent nothing at all. 

Mr. McKenna’s proposal is also unnecessary. The only plea 
that can be urged on its behalf is that Nonconformists can¬ 
not be admitted in any large numbers to the denominational 
colleges, because the room is taken up by students for whose 
benefit the institutions have been specially provided. But 
accommodation for undenominational students is greatly in 
excess of that which is restricted to members of particular 
denominations. Of the latter the Church of England has 3337 
places, the Roman Catholics 629, and the Wesleyans 281, 
while the Undenominational places number 5458. 

These facts are sufficient to show the true inwardness of 
Mr. McKenna’s policy. The Board of Education, which 
under the law is not cognisant of religious differences, is to 
subsidise the views of Nonconformists and Secularists, at the 
public expense, to penalise those of Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics, and to subvert the schools and colleges of these 
two bodies from their original religious purposes. Mr. 
McKenna’s outrageous proposals should unite Churchmen 
and all friends of religions education as one man, to defend 
and make secure for the future the greatest of all causes, the 
training in the faith of their fathers of the children of this 
nation. The deepest principles and essential civic rights of 
the nation are at stake. May I commend to Churchmen pre¬ 
paring for the fray, a little book in which these rights and 
principles are set forth and vindicated ? It is “ A Plea for 
Church schools ” by Hakluyt Egerton—copies of which I am 
able to supply. 

T. E. Clbworth, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

July 13- 


TENNYSON—OR ANOTHER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I think with you it is not polite to call Miss Ethel 
Talbot’s clever and forcible letter " ridiculous." No term 
could be further from the mark I I know the lady’s name 
from her very clever contributions to the West r.inster Gazette 
competitions where she was a constant prize winner. Her 
own poetic work was exceedingly good, and her prose is 
eloquent and lucid. Her last theme is highly suggestive, but 
personally I much prefer Tennyson to the other three I Edgar 
Poe (than whom there is no greater master of music in verse) 
called him “the greatest of all poets’* which of course is 
absurd—Browning offends me too oft by his cacophonies, and 
Swinburne, though very musical, by his diffuseness and com¬ 
parative lack of depth of thought (I mean as compared with 
Tennyson). 

Rossetti of course is a great—a very great poet. His his¬ 
torical ballads alone would make him that—but his diction is 
also so exquisitely pure, sweet and melodious. Nevertheless 
Tennyson’s best lines haunt me more than any of the 
others do, and that is a great test with me I They “ stick 
more ; ” of course this is only my opinion and worth very little 
no doubt. 

The whole thing is mostly a matter of individual taste, 
no doubt, but the consensus of critical judgment would 
appear .to be in favour of Tennyson. 

F. B. Doveton. 

P.S.—Shelley I regard as the God of Song. 
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THE MOSCOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Si 1 ’,—In your issue of June 29, I was rather surprised to 
learn that “ the Moscow Institute of Archaeology is the first 
institution in Russia founded on autonomous princi pies,” Being 
a student of one of the Motcow superior schools myself I was 
accustomed to believe that the Russian Government granted 
autonomy (viz. “the right to elect its own professors and 
lecturers and generally conduct its own internal affairs,” etc.) 
to all the Russian high schools, universities, superior tech¬ 
nical schools, etc., about two years ago in 1905. Of course, 
we living here in Russia well know what “granted autonomy ” 
means and what it is worth, but anyhow I am inclined to 
think that even the clipped “ autonomy ” of our universities 
will always be nearer the meaning of the terms than the 
autonomy of a bureaucratic institute founded ‘ ‘ under the 
high patronage of many leading statesmen and the Metro¬ 
politan of Moscow." Knowing that the Academy always tries 
to give information founded on the true state of things , I 
hope vou will publish these lines that your readers may be in¬ 
formed as to thereat meaning of the new Institute. 

A Moscow Reader of the “ Academy." 

July 12. 

'■ OU 1 DA ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The sad tidings of Ouida’s unhappy state, will 
grieve, and I daresay astonish her friends in England. 
Surely it cannot be true that she is now dying miserably in 
a small village near Viareggio ; they say the original of her 
“ Village Commune in Italy,” which of all her writings is the 
one which most discloses her sympathies with the poor and 
ressed. 

uida, with faults doubtless, is a greatsouled worn an, and 
those faults ever leant to virtue’s side. If known her corres¬ 
pondence would convince all ignorant detractors, but I do not 
feel justified in giving publicity to the many letters in which 
she pleaded through me the cause of the persecuted, always 
endeavouring strenuously to enlist the help of whosoever from 
circumstances could know of her noble-mindedness to the 
unfortunate. , 

My recollections abound in such efforts on her part to stir 
up the dormant zeal of cold-blooded individuality to the 
wrongs of the weak ; and especially of tormented devout 
creatures in Italy. 

Years ago I heard of her approaching poverty, but confess 
that, when informed by a mutual friend in Italy, I could 
scarcely credit it, and fully cognisant of her pride and hatred 
of interference, I shrank from action, and so the following 
letter in reply to mine will mark the beginning and end of 
steps to supply timely assistance. 

(Copy) 

“ November 27, 1893. 

*# Dear Mr. Mercer, 

“ Only the other day I heard from Florence that Ouida was 
living in a small way in Florence and was deeply in debt 

“This is not the same as ‘the most squalid manner,’ and I 
should not like to start a subscription for Ouida without her 
consent. She used to have a great grudge against * * * and 
if I did so she would write and abuse me for my impertinence. 
I have always had a liking for Ouida, as you say, she pointed 
out the shortcomings of the Italians, etc. But I don’t think 
she is a popular person, and I doubt if a subscription would 
be much of a success. In her prosperous days she gave her¬ 
self great airs, and offended many people. {Why not ?) 

“ She used to fight * * * like an angry vulture, but I always 
admired her pluck in hitting back, so I at least am very well 
disposed to her." 

“Yours faithfully,” 

♦ * * 

Thus far, and no further, did I venture to go fourteen 
years ago, and as you may see now in her illness and distress, 
she refuses absolutely to allow her name to be bruited 
abroad. 

I cannot believe Ouida will be deaf to the strongly expressed 
sympathy called forth by the sad accounts of her sufferings ; 
the degradation will in reality be felt by her friends only, if 
she allows them to stand by idly gazing after her own ripe 
harvest is ready for the sickle. 

[ William Mercer. 

July 16, 
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Indian Language. S.P.C.K , is. 6d. 

The Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany in Luganda. 
S.P.C.K., is. 

Western Esquimaux Primer. S.P.C.K., is. 

Some Folk Lore Stories and Tales in Chinyanja. By R. Suther¬ 
land Rattray. S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 

Manual of the Nyanja Language. By the Rev. A. Hetherwick, 
S.P.C.K., 3s. 

POETRY 

A Minor Poet Sings. Murray & Co , 3s. 6d- net. 

Radford, Dollie. A Ballad of Victory and other Poems. Alston 
Rivers, is. 

Hueffer, Ford Madox. From Inland and other Poems. Alston 
Rivers, 6s. 

Mackie, Gascoigne. Short Poems. Oxford: Blackwell.is.net. 

Rankin, John B. Voces Amoris. Long, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Sappho. An Interpretative Rendition into English* 
By John Myers O’Hara. 

The Poems of Philip Freneau. Edited for the Princeton Historical 
Association by Fred Lewis Pattee. Volume iii. Princeton, 
N,Z. The University Library, n.p. 

REPRINTS and new editions 

Wedgwood, Julia. The Moral Ideal. A Historic Study. Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Death of Jason. A Poem. By William Morris. 
Longmans, 2s. net. 

Rutherford, Mark. Clara Hop good. Edited by Reuben Shapcott. 
Unwin, is. net. 

The Poetry of Architecture. By John Ruskin. Routledge, 
is. net. 

SCIENTIFIC 

Poincard, Lucien. The New Physics and Us Evolution. Kegan 
Paul, 5s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Baring-Gould, S, A Book of the Ctvennes. Long, 6s. 
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“LIBRARY 
D E LUXE 

The Novel for 
Holiday Reading 

The Booklovers Library aims exclusively 
to appeal to the refined and cultured ; to 
the man or woman who wants the newest 
and best books of the day in fresh, clean 
condition. It delivers books in London and 
to any part of the United Kingdom, It 
gives you a carriage-paid service or not, just 
as you wish. It gives you the books you 
want when you want them. It is up-to- 
date in every particular. 

Send your name and address to the Librarian 
for a Free Trial Subscription of four books 
for ten days so that you may test its service. 

“ ‘ Me and Myn,’ ” says The World, “is a fresh success 
in a new direction for Mr. Crockett. Since ‘The 
Stickit Minister,’ this author has given us nothing more 
characteristic and uncommon.” 

“ ‘ Me and Myn’ is the most original book Mr. Crockett 
has written.”— The Outlook. 

“Me and Myn” is a new long novel by S. R. Crockett. 
Ask your booksellers for 

ME AND MYN 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 6s. 

Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 

The Booklovers Library 

17, Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 

Mark Rutherford’s 

Novels Bound in doth. Is. net each. 

CLARA HOPGOOD. (Just published.) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP MARK RUTHERFORD. 

MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 

MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 

CATHERINE FURZE. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

The New Album 

of Modes 

“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 

Edited by MISS A MEEHAN 

^ The “ New Album ** is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 

PRICE //- MONTHLY 

The “ New Album ** is a Ladies* Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 

Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15 /- post free. 

Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send Is. 3 d. for a specimen. Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,** 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

The Awakening of a Race 

By GEORGE E. BOXALL, Author of “The 
Evolution of the World and of Man.” Large crown 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

British Writers on 

Classic Lands 

By the Hon. A- S. G. CANNING, Author of 
“ History in Scott’s Novels.” Demy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

Life and To-Morrow 

Selections from the Writings of JOHN OLIVER 
HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). Edited by Zoe Proctor. 6s. 

The Liverpool Post says : “A really fine bit of fiction is 

Herridge of Reality Swamp ” 

By WILLIAM HAY. 6s. 

“WILL LEAVE A WAKE OF 

LAUGHTER WHEREVER IT GOES ” 

is what The Reader say of Edgar Jepson’s new novel “The Four 
Philanthropists.” 
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Education 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

A READERSHIP in German is vacant owing to 
the Appointment of Dr. R. A. Williams to 
the Professorship of German in the University of 
Dnblin. 

Applications for the post, accompanied by not 
more than three testimonials and the names of 
three persons to whom reference may be made, 
mast reach the undersigned, from whom farther 
particulars may be obtained, not later than Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1907. 

ARTHUR W RUCKER, 

Principal. 

University of London, 

Sonth Kensington, S.W. 


Art 


O LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — Shepherd's 
Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 
Early Masters of the British School is now open. 
—Shepherd’s Gallery, 27 King Street, St. 
James's. 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gofeky, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


S IQNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—" Coloma,” West Crovdon. 


C HARLOTTE BRONTE.—A Platinotype 
Reproduction of George Richmond’s Drawing 
by F. Hollybr, 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. 
Catalogue, is. * 


E XCEPTIONAL opportunity for a Biblical 
Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 
of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 
from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where necessary 
to 11x7) inches and arranged, for the low price of 
£37 1 os.—R. Clark, Print Inlayer, Tregenna, 
Bumtwood Lane, London, S.W. 


D EIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems by 
Herbert Trench. 5s. Only 30 copies 
remain of edition with title-page drawing by 
Auguste Donnay. This will not be reprinted. 
Its price will be increased after publication of 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s NEW POEMS in October 
next.— Methuen & Co. 


T HERE is a VACANCY in the (office of a 
trade paper of standing for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL, who would have an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring a knowledge of both the Utdrary and 
commercial side if desired. Good education a tint 
oua non. The Editor is well known as a contri¬ 
butor to the leading magazines and periodicals.— 
Address, in the first instance, Y 251, The Academy 
Office, 93 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


'T'HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
1 INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837, 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Ottered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman 01 twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families fot holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in-all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOTICE 


All oommuni cat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln' s Inn Fields , 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of ‘ * The Academy,' ' 
95 Fetter Lane / E. C. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS 


I N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


Books for Sale 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Times 
Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and' 
General Index'vols.), half levant morocco, £9 9s. 
—W. E. Gouldbn, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

C ATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, Murray s 
Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vois., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£$ 9s., for 50s. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

N OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicals. Nineteen MSS. by unknown authors 
sold in one week.—Write for terms and nnique 
testimonials. Cambridge Literary Agency, Man¬ 
aging Director, Geokgb G. Magnus, 113 Strand, 
London. 

THIRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
■U Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth | 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the W orld. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W. C. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach 

Oxford India paper, gilt edge*, doth, 31, 64 net; blue leather 
(lot presents), js. net Ordinary paper, doth, gilt t*p, 
a*. 64 net; bine leather, gilt edges, 41. net. 

London i J. CLARKE ft CO. 

Typewriting: 

A UTHORS' MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). - Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. fid. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., is Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. _ 

TV/T Q TYPED with care, 8d. per IOOO words* 
IVIO. Circulars duplicated from 28. 6d. per 
too (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E.C. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messes, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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A GREAT NQVEL, 

MR. JOHIf LANS HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 

A Novel by Harry Bentley 

THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 

A Novel by Harry Bentley 

%* This U chiefly the story of a wit's love and a woman's ambition. 

The love is aroused in circumstances of a peculiar nature, and 
the ambition attained by means of these circumstances . To gain 
the en 4 she has in view the woman risks losing name and posi¬ 
tion, but is successful in retaining both while losing her honour. 

. . T'1 ' - ■ ■ ' 11 1 r 1 ) ■ " — " i"- w ' 1 ' 

SUMMER NOVELS 

* FOR THE WEEK-END 
FOR THE WEEK-END 

By HANDASYDE, Author of “ My Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ At first sight this clever story promised—nay threatened—to turn into another ‘ Visits of 
Elizabeth,’ but, we are glad to say, it steered safely clear of these rocks. Handasyde’s book 
developed real feeling and emotion, and emerged after a while as a genuine story of passion.” 

Daily Mail. 

" Only a woman, surely, would write such deep and intimate truth about the heart of 
another woman and the things that give her joy when a man loves her, although that man may 
not be her lawfully wedded lord..•’•—S tandard. 

The Strongest Plume 

By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of “ A Boy’s Marriage.” Crown 8vo, 6*. 

“ This very clever story . . . neat, artistic. The characters stand out clearly, and there is 
in the conversations almost the actual ring of voices.”—D aily Mail. 

“A masterpiece of subtle characterisation.”—L iverpool Post. 

The Mauleverer Murders 

By A C. FOX-DAVIS, Author of “ The Dangerville Inheritance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

” A really splendid detective story . . most ingenious, worthy of Gaboriau at his best.” 

Daily Express. 

" * The Mauleverer Murders' is gloriously thrilling.”—M orning Leader. 

Tho Lonesome Trail 

By JQHN G. NEIIJAROT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*'A very fine work, there is no other word for it. Mr. Neiharot has used his opportunity 
greatly. . . . Written with power, sympathy, and imagination ■, . . a downright masterly 
manner.”—D aily Chronicle. 

On tho Wall 

By RICHARD FREE, Author of 11 Seven Years’ Hard.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

” Exceedingly virile and attractive.”—S tandard.^ 

” The book, indeed. constitutes one of the most impressive sermons on the obligations of 
the rich to their poorer brethren in the great city that we have read.”—O utlook. 

1 | i , ■ .. ■ 11 

Napoleonic Reminiscences 

Ralph Heathcote 
Ralph Hoathoote 

Letters of a Young Diplomatist and Soldier during the Time of Napoleon, 'giving an 
Account of the Dispute between the Emperor and the Elector of Hesse. By COUNTESS 
GUNTHER GR&BEN. With 2o Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

” A collection of very human documents ."—Globe. 

“ These lectures are extremely interesting as the record of contemporary events and his part in 
them by a high-spiritedlyoung man, and give admirable Pictures of diplomatic and military life at 
that critical period of European history. . . . Excellent Illustrations '*—Daily Telegraph. 

A Woman of Spirit 

Memoirs of Ann Lady 
Fanshawe 

Memoirs of Ann Lady 
Fanshawe 

Written by Herself. With Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
Bditad by H. C. FANSHAWE. With 38 Fun-page Illustrations, including 4 in Photo- 
gravure and t to Colour. Demy 8vo, ids. net. 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s New Book 

John Bull’s Other Island. 

Containing also “ Major Barbara,” and “ How He 
Lied to Her Husband ” 

Crown 8vo. 360 pages. Uniform with “Man and Superman.” 

Price 6s- 
Contents — 

Preface for Politicians on Home Rule, Egypt, etc., in about 
sixteen chapters. 

“ John Bull’s Other Island,” a long play. 

Preface to “ How He Lied to Her Husband.” 

“ How He Lied to Her Husband,” a short play. 

Preface to “ Major Barbara,” in about twelve chapters dealing 
with “First Aid to Critics,” “The Salvation Army,” 
“ Christianity and Anarchism,” etc. 

“Major Barbara,” a play. 

OTHER BOOKS BY BERNARD SHAW : 

Man and Superman 6s. 

Plays Pleasant 6s. 

Plays Unpleasant 6s. 

Three Plays for Puritans 6s. 

The Irrational Knot 6s. 

Cashel Byron’s Profession 6s. 

The Common Sense of 

Municipal Trading 2s. 6d. 

The Perfect Wagnerite 3/6 net 

The following Plays are also published separately in Paper 
Wrapper at is. 6d. net; and in Cloth at 2s. net 

WIDOWER’S HOUSES YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

THE PHILANDERERS THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 

MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION C/ESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
ARMS AND THE MAN CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 

CANDIDA CONVERSION 

THE MAN OF DESTINY _ 

London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
to Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 

THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOB, AUGUST. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—A Literary Gossip, with Pictures of some of 
the Heroines of Current Fiction and other Illustrations. 

THE TIME O' DAY IN LITERATURE—With Portraits and Other Pictures to 
Accompany the Gossip. 

THE NOVEL-DRAMA. Mr. W. J. Locke on the Arts of the Book and the Play. 

SCOTLAND FOR EYER 1—Edinburgh as the World's Best Book-buying City. 
By Robert Cochrane, 

MY FIRST NOVEL. And How I Found my First Publisher. 

A LONDON LETTER.—How the “Tube" Railways are Influencing Popular 
Reading. By James Milne. 

SPLENDID PAUPERS—The Dreadfully Hard Case of the Popular Woman 
Novelist By a Woman Novelist. 

LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fgct and Current Opinion Gathered from the 
Book World. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to 
be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 
New-Editions and Reprints of July. 

OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted and For Sale. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Not long ago we entered a protest in the Academy 
against the practice which obtains in certain daily 
newspapers of giving prominent notice to the utterly 
unimportant opinions of utterly unimportant persons on 
subjects on which they have no shadow of pretence of 
authority to express an opinion: The Tribune, of July 24, 
furnishes a flagrant case in point by publishing, under 
the head-lines “The United States,” “More' American 
than the Americans,” a cabled message in which an atten¬ 
tive world is informed that a certain Rev. Mr. Aked has 
delivered a lecture in New York, at Chautauqua (wherever 
that may be), in which he expressed his opinion that British 
methods of education compared very unfavourably with 
" the practically ideal system of America.” 


Not content with reproducing these and other equally 
fatuous and foolish remarks, the Tribune actually devotes 
a short leader to the subject, and we are thus able to 
gather that “Dr.” Aked, as it here calls him, is an 
Englishman who was “ once known for his devotion to 
social reform in England,” and that he was now become 
“ pastor of one of the wealthiest churches in Neiy York,” 
apd that he is “ on probation as an American citizen.” 
It is safe to say that not one person in a million had ever 
heard of “Dr.” Aked till the Tribune so unnecessarily 
called attention to him. Moreover the opinions of a man 
who renounces his nationality in order to become the 
“pastor” of a wealthy New York church, and whose 
methods of ingratiating himself with his wealthy congre¬ 
gation take the form of ignorantly abusing the institutions 
of bis own country and comparing them unfavourably 
to those of the nightmare of modern America, are on the 
face of it contemptible, and one wonders what class of 
reader fhe Tribune is catering for when it goes to the 
trouble and expense of giving them prominence. We 
sincerely hope that the “wealthy congregation ” of New 
York will make up its mind to accept “Dr.” Aked and 
keep him permanently in its bosom; he seems to be just 
the sort of ".pastor ” it deserves. 


We frequently emphasise the disregard and even 
antagonism of British commercialism to the humanities. 
We have therefore the more pleasure in calling attention 
to the exceptional service rendered by the University of 
Liverpool in the domain of Egyptology, a science of so 
little profit to modern industrialism. An interesting 
exhibition of smaller objects discovered at Abydos under 
the auspices of that University is being held in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. Most of 
the objects date irom about b,c. 2000 to about b,c. 1200, 


but there are others of later date down to the second 
century of the Christian era. It is by such objects— 
statuettes, models, vessels, articles of domestic and 
artistic use—that the life of peoples is most interestingly 
illustrated, and they show what, height the civilisation of 
their periods reached more surely than the remains of 
great public monuments. It is to be hoped that our own 
civilisation will be measured in the future by such indi¬ 
vidual efforts rather than by our great collective failure?. 


Why is it that, whereas Mr. Charles Whibley’s admirable 
signed work rarely attracts the attention it deserves, 
whenever an anonymous article of a “ slashing ” nature 
appears in Blackwood’s Magazine it is invariably attri¬ 
buted to him ? The foolish article on Mr. Shaw which 
recently appeared in that magazine, and to which we 
have already referred in these columns, was confidently 
assigned to him by all sorts of people. We should tie 
very much inclined to doubt that he wrote it. And we 
know that he was not the author of a very amusing 
review of Mr. James Douglas’s book on Mr. Watts Dunton 
which was also attributed to him. Now once more in 
this week’s Times, we have a letter from Mr. Whibley 
repudiating the authorship of an article relating to the 
loyalty of our Indian Princes, Experience shows that it 
is a very dangerous thing to assume the hand of this or 
that writer in anonymous articles or notes. Would-be 
prophets should remember that style is a very catching 
thing. The late Mr. W. E. Henley, for instance, suc¬ 
ceeded more or less in producing a paper, every word of 
which, from cover to cover, might have been written by 
his own hand, and strange to say with disastrous results. 
However brilliant a man may be readers cannot be 
expected to appreciate a continual and unchanging 
mental diet, and this explains why Mr. Henley, for au 
his brilliant gifts and inspiring influence on other men, 
was always a complete failure as an editor. 


The discovery of an old copy of the Cataneo Vandyck 
with an obviously forged inscription has excited some of 
the evening papers to an almost ludicrous extent. As 
Mr. Konody has pointed out the inscription in the picture 
is probably an eighteenth-century fake. Numbers of old 
portraits were labelled with ridiculous names in this way. 
Spenser was an Elizabethan poet particularly popular in 
the eighteenth century when his contemporaries were 
quite neglected. But many of the so-called Shakespeare 
portraits afford plenty of other instances for the bewilder¬ 
ment of Pickwickian experts. The author of the work 
at Messrs. Graves’ gallery may now be known as “The 
Painter of the Sea Serpent ” or the “ Artist of the Big 
Gooseberry.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Pennell may be congratulated on winning 
their case in regard to the Whistler letters. To those 
who know Mrs. Pennell’s life of Charles Godfrey Leland. 
she will seem the perfect Boswell, and all Whistler’s friends 
and relatives may surely rely on her discretion to put 
down nothing of which the artist himself would have 
disapproved. And if Mr. Joseph Pennell infuses into the 
biography a spice of controversy, that will be in keeping 
with the pugnacious butterfly spirit. Whistler at all 
events would have heartily enjoyed a law-suit on the 
subject of his biography, and it is just possible that he 
foresaw and planned a difficulty, by omitting to express 
any explicit wishes in writing. We heartily sympathise 
with any one who tries to prevent the unauthorised 
publication of a dead man’s correspondence, but in this 
case it was common knowledge during his lifetime that 
the artist had selected Mr. and Mrs. Pennell to write tl?e 
orthodox biography. 


The acquisition by Mr. R. De Rustafjaell of important 
Coptic and Greek manuscripts is announced. Most 
interesting among them are twenty-five new leaves of the 
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“ Sayings of Christ ” in a Coptic translation. Thirteen 
leaves in the original Greek have already been discovered. 
Twelve are in the National Gallery at Paris and one at < 
Berlin. The mysterious and highly suggestive saying - 
“Raise the stone and thou shalt find me, Cleave the < 
wood, and there am I ” : will be remembered as the 1 
most remarkable of the already discovered sayings. It 
does not yet appear whether the twenty-five leaves in 
Coptic are entirely new or repeat any of those already 
discovered. _ 

Etymologically, the most important acquisition is a 
manuscript in the Nubian language, declared by M. Lacau 
of the Institut Francois of Cairo to be unique. It contains 
a life of St. Menos and the Canons of the Council of 
Nicaea. Hitherto, manuscripts in the Nubian language 
have only been discovered in fragments. The present 
manuscript is exceedingly well preserved and is con¬ 
sequently of immense importance. In the interests of 
scholars of all nationalities, we trust that the Coptic 
“ Sayings of Christ ” will ultimately find their way to the 
National Gallery at Paris, together with the one leaf of 
the Greek version now at Berlin. Patriotism in such 
matters becomes mere stupidity. In any one of the three 
capitals the manuscripts will be equally carefully pre¬ 
served and it is obviously to the interest of the world at 
iarge that they should be kept in one place. 

Mr. J. Evans has already upset by fresh discoveries 
his own well-established plans of the “ House of Minos ” 
at Knossos. Following a chance find, he has now proved 
that what he had described as an outside wall of the 
palace on the southern side, is merely the party wall of a 
spacious corridor, the foundations of which he has 
since traced to a considerable distance. He has fur¬ 
ther been enabled to develop foundations of other 
buildings in the same direction, with the remains 
of still earlier works beneath them which they had 
superseded. Students of the history of Art (in contra¬ 
distinction to Archaeology) will remember the peculiar 
interest to them of the Knossos remains exhibited at 
Burlington House, namely, the extraordinary realism of 
their decorative forms, especially in plants. In this 
connection Mr. Evans’s further discoveries of minor 
objects is particularly interesting. He describes “a 
hand-moulded relief representing a crab, belonging to 
some clay vessel ” as so realistic, that he at first took it 
to have been naturally fossilised. Later on he found a 
pecten shell, a limpet, and zoophytes moulded so as to 
be almost indistinguishable from the natural objects. 

How far is the delicate genius of Mr. W. B. Yeats 
capable of expression through the medium of the stage ? 
The question has recently been raised in our columns in 
connection with his play, On Baile’s Strand ; and it 
added to the interest with which one member at least of 
the audience at Miss Hannah Clark’s school on Westerham 
Hill awaited last Saturday the performance of The Land 
of Heart's Des re. The curtain rose, and that exquisite 
little flower of dramatic art was unfolded, petal on petal 
—the dreaming of Maire Bruin, the fairies’ summons 
from the hearth-side to their moonlit revels, the anguish 
of conflict in the dreamer’s breast between human love 
and duty on the one hand, and on the other the witchery 
of fairyland—“ the land of heart’s desire.” Behind the 
stage, voices and the throbbing tones of the violin sang 
of the spells of that magic realm; from without, its call 
came softly in the summer airs, the veils of mist enfold¬ 
ing the distant hills. Thus aided, the illusion which is 
poetry deepened as the play drew to its tragic climax— 
that moment when the overwrought heart of the dreamer 
breaks, and is stilled by Death. 

The simple setting, the girlish voices, were all in accord 
with the fine simplicity of the play, and in Athene Seyler 
the character of Maire Bruin found a fitting interpreter. 


So one applauded the close of a graceful and touching 
little drama. Yet, when impressions were analysed, the 
conviction grew that the appeal of The Land of Heart's 
Desire is that of a poem rather than that of a play. It 
deals with things not expressible on any stage—heart- 
hunger, the yearning for beauty, the lure of the gleam. 
No mortal being can render the fairy as she moves in the 
spectator’s mind; one sees a child daintily acting, and 
images for oneself the fay unblest that visited the Bruins’ 
homestead on that May Eve, And what is the play itself 
but the poignant cry of a soul haunted by visions of lonely 
beauty—the cry, and Death’s veiled answer ? The plea¬ 
sure of the performance at Coombe Hill School lay 
precisely in the absence of the footlights and all that they 
connote. The Land of Heart's Desire seemed a moving 
poem sympathetically read, instead of a piece of acting. 
The players’ voices and gestures, wholly natural and un¬ 
strained, were indeed but a limpid medium through which 
were revealed, rather than interpreted, the wistful beauty 
of the poem—visions and terrors of the spirit, that may 
be narrated but may not be rendered in form and action. 

There is one aspect of the recent libel action brought 
by Mr. Lever against the Daily Mail which deserves to 
be brought into prominent notice. In an able and 
forcible article in this week's Vanity Fair it is pointed 
out that the real sufferers in the case are " the poor 
widows, clergymen and half-pay officers who form the 
bulk of the shareholders in the Associated Newspapers 
Limited, which own these papers.” It is they who have 
to pay the damages, and the real culprit. Lord North- 
cliffe^ goes scot free. This is no doubt a very distressing 
aspect of the case, but we can only point the moral in 
the same way as we did last week, when we referred to 
those respectable and reputable authors who had allowed 
themselves to be seduced by large fees into contributing 
to the Daily Mail. Let the poor widows and clergymen 
and half-pay officers invest their savings in other quarters, 
and they will then be free from the danger of sudden and 
violent loss of income which the Daily Mail’s vagaries 
now expose them to. If Lord Northchffe wishes to run 
a paper on the lines of the Daily Mail and kindred pub¬ 
lications we fear there is nothing to prevent him from 
doing so, but let it be at his own risk that he publishes, 
or allows to be published, scandalous and impudently 
libellous matter. If the fifty thousand pounds awarded 
as damages by the jury in the recent case had had to 
come out of Lord Northcliffe’s own pocket it is extremely 
unlikely that the libellous campaign against Mr. Lever 
would have ever been undertaken. 

The Bishop of London's refusal to induct the Crown 
nominee to a living at Hoxton will be applauded by all 
those who have the interest of the Anglican Church at 
heart. We can only regret that it has not been possible 
to make the same objection to the newly appointed 
Bishop of Newcastle. In both cases these appointments 
have been made by a Government which is bitterly 
hostile to the Church of England, or at any rate so 
much under the thumb of militant Nonconformists 
that it is unable to hold a just scale between 
them. The Church of England has been regrettably 
lax in its attitude towards those members of her 
’ body whom she tolerates in spite of their lawlessness, but 
s up to the present she has been able to avoid the necessity 
; of deliberately cramming “ evangelical ’’ and “ pro- 
1 testant ” clergymen and bishops down the throats of un- 
■ willing parishes and dioceses. The appointment by the 
i present Government of the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
- to the See of Newcastle, is an outrage on the religious 
r susceptibilities of the diocese, and we can imagine the 
outcry which would be raised if a similar action on 
the part of the Government were possible in the case of 
a Nonconformist community. For example, if Father 
r Stanton were appointed pastor of Westbourne Park 
. Chapel. 
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SILENCE 

This is deep bell, to be expressionless, 

To leave emotion inarticulate. 

To guess some form of Love or Joy or Hate 
Shadowed in some imperial loveliness 
Behind the hurrying thoughts that crowd and press. 
To track, to follow, to lie down, to wait, 

And at the last before some fast-locked gate 
To stand eluded and companionless. 

Oh if proud summer’s high magnificence 
And all the garnered honey of sweet days, 

And sweets of sweeter nights, cannot prevail 
Against this spell of tongue-tied impotence. 

How shall we sing my soul when skies are pale, 

And winter suns shed melancholy rays ? 

A. D. 


WHITE MAGIC 

Last night I held the crystal, looking down 
Till half my hair trailed on the starlit floor; 

I heard the muffled creaking of a door. 

And all the phantoms came, or good or bad, 
Waving and laughing silently, or sad, 

As idols left in a deserted town; 

Then passed away, and all was white once more. 

To-night the sky of stars is faintly blue, 

One clear cold crystal lying in God’s Hand; 

And so its base is shown me, as I stand 
Below a moon that wanes in pallid pride; 

But what God sees upon the other side 
I know nof. Are we phantoms, passing through 
His crystal, ever held above the land ? 

Mary-Adair Macdonald. 


“ LILITH ” 

The ageless world-tree holds me bound 
In rooted coil, 

I move my lips to wake the sound 
Of new shoots bursting through the ground 
Till all the earth is summer-crowned 
And rich the soil. 

I am the mother of the rose 
Of leaves that fall. 

And from my sighs the winds unclose, 

And from my tears the river flows, 

The seasons tide my joys and woes 
And I am all. 

Men carve my name in many runes, 

I have no name. 

Gods lose the counting of the J unes, 

The shifting ocean bares the dunes, 

The burning suns die Into moons— 

I am the same. 

Regina Miriam Bloch. 


LITERATURE 

“AULD DUNBAR” 

The Poems ofWilliam Dunbar. Edited by H. Bellyse Baildon. 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 

In one of the most turbulent periods of Scottish history 
“ the gray horse Auld Dunbar ”, as he calls himself in 
one of his numerous petitions to the King, is an arresting 
figure. The facts of his biography are now; a matter of 
guess-work. He is mentioned in a few household and 
other historical documents and he has alluded to a few 
biographical facts in his poems. Yet though the parti¬ 
culars be lacking, the general part he played can easily be 
understood. His admission to the Court and the circum¬ 
stance that he was early destined to high office in the 
church “ dandely bischop dandely ” confirm his claim to 
be of gentle birth, a cadet of the great house of Dunbar. 
In the famous 11 Flyting ” Kennedy gives Cockburnspath 
as his birthplace. Physically he was a dwarf; mentally 
he] is [much more difficult to understand and describe. 
Educated at St. Andrew’s University he became a friar. 
In all likelihood he was as finished a scoundrel as any 
other wandering mendicant of his day. Kennedy says of 
him: 

Fra Etrik Forrest furthward to Drumfreiss 
Thow beggit with ane pardoun in all kirkis, 

Collappis, crudis, meill, grottis, gryce, and geiss, 

And vndir nycht quhylis stall thow staggis and stitkis 
Becauss that Scotland of thy begging irkis, 

Thow schaipis in France to be ane knycht of the feild; 

Thow hes thy clamschellis, and thy burdoun keild, 

Vnhonest wayis all, wolrnn, that thow wirkis. 

By a “knycht of the feild ” is of course meant a highway¬ 
man and *• clamschellis " and " burdoun ” meant respec¬ 
tively scallop shells and pilgrim’s staff. Thief and friar 
often meant the same thing then. That a pilgrim should be 
a common robber was no instance of exceptional turpitude 
or a sign of impiety. It is in a devout poem “ The Visita¬ 
tion of St. Francis ” that Dunbar admits without much 
shame that as a friar he was a rogue and impostor, “ ay 
reddy all men to begyle.” Such offences were too 
customary to stand in the way of preferment. There is 
documentary evidence to show that he returned to France 
in the suite of Lord Botbwell and the Bishop of Glasgow 
in the Katryn. Evidently he made many other travels and 
voyagings for the king, yet he rose to no high estate. Like 
so many other bards, ancient and modern, he suffered much 
from impecuniosity. At the court of James IV. he played 
with Rabelaisian gusto the part of jester-poet and buffoon. 
But whoever formed their judgment of him by that data 
only would indeed have gone astray. Under the garb of 
the young, lying, sneaking, begging, flattering friar, there 
was an ardent spirit looking out at nature with a poet’s 
ever fresh surprise and delight. Behind the lewd, clever, 
gross, coarse rhymer, is not only the great and accomplished 
poet of that royal epithalamium, “ The Thrissill and the 
Rois” and of “Now fayr, fayrest of every fayr,” but 
once again a man who looks before and after and whose 
heart as he watched life's sorrowful and transient pageant 
was filled with infinite sadness, infinite regret and 
melancholy. It is well that the character of the humdrum 
citizen should harden into moulds and grooves, but the 
poet’s mind remains ever in solution and therefore is 
liable to run into the most unexpected channels. Dunbar 
belonged[to the same order of poet as Burns who, founding 
himself on the folk-song of Scotland, swallowed at a gulp 
the tradition bequeathed by his lar-off ancestor. The 
folk-song of the eighteenth century was developed from the 
early “mackers. Particularly is the kindredship of 
Burns and Dunbar noticeable m the pleasure which each 
of them took in the display of primitive unguarded human 
nature. “ Ane Brash of Wowing ” might have been written # 
as an episode in “The Jolly Beggars.” The love-making * 
in the one is just the same as that in the other, just as 
plain spoken and Rabelaisian. No one who came after 
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Dunbar (unless indeed it were Urquhart the translator of 
Rabelais) except Burns could have produced that torrent 
of execration and abuse in the “ Flyting,” 

Maucb muttoun, byte buttoun, peilit gluttoun, air to Hilhouss ; 

Ban noli beggar, ostir dregar, foule fleggar in the flet; 

Chittirlilling, ruch rilling, lik schilling in the milhouss 

Baird rehatour, theif of natour, fals tratour, feyndis gett ; 

Filme of tauch, rak sauch, cry craucb, thow art our sett ; 

Muttoun dryver, girnall ryver, yadswyvar, fowll fell the : 

Herretyk, lunatyk, purspyk, carlingis pet, 

Rottin crok, dirtin dok, cry cok, or I sail quell the. 

When Burns was " going great guns,” his gay spirits at their 
highest, his mental energy quickened and enlivened, and 
his Scotch humour stimulated by Scotch drink, incidents 
such as that of the “ flyting ” occurred often enough. Here 
the vocabulary of filth, scorn, and obloquy is beggared to 
find expressions of abuse. It does not at all follow that 
there was any bad feeling behind. On the contrary, it 
was all spoken, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, according to 
the trick. In Dunbar’s “Lament for the Makaris,” in¬ 
dited “ Quhen he was seik,’’ his old antagonist is thus 
spoken of: 

Gud Maistir Walter Kenedy, 

In poyntt of deth lyis verely, 

Grit rewth it -were that so suld be; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

This was writ when he was “ seik,” but sorrow came to 
live with him, “ no casual mistress, but a bride.” When 
growing old, he had 

No gold in kist nor wyne in cowp 
No ladeis bewtie nor lnifiis blys. 

What a different man this is to the merry poet of that 
indecorous but delightful dance in the " Queenis Chalmer,” 
which, with another poem addressed to the Queen, furnishes 
an eloquent commentary on the manners of the time: 

Than cam in Dunbar the Mackar; 

On all the fiwre thair was nane frackar, 

And thair he daunset the dirrye dantoun ; 

He hoppet lik a pillie wantoun. 

For luff of Mwsgraeffe, men tellis me; 

He trippet; qnhill he tint his pantoun : 

A mi near dance mycht na man se. 

Another aspect of the man is disclosed in " The tua Mariit 
Wemen ana the Wedo,” where he figures as the witty and 
licentious satirist of his age, showing society jn section so 
to speak, and producing a picture of manners as repulsive 
as it is clever. After long study of the mud and dregs of 
life how refreshing it is to come upon that fine burst ot 
enthusiasm for nature at the end, where all is so fre$h, and 
clean and pure that it 

Micht contort ony creature of the kyn of Adam ; 

And kindill agane his curage thocht it war cauld sloknit. 

It is characteristic of genius to think little of its own 
achievement much of what it might have done. We 
remember Burns 

I might e'er this ha lead a market 
Or strutted in a bark and clarkit 
My cash account 

While here half mad, half fed, half sarket, 

Is a the amount. 

The same regret was poignant in Dunbar’s mind in middle 
life. Like many another genius, he saw stupidity and 
mediocrity preferred while he had to complain of constant 
neglect. 

Jok, that wes wont to keip the stirkis, 

Can now draw him ane cleik of kirkis, 

With ane fals cairt in to his sleif, 

Worth all my ballattis vndir the birkis : 

Excess of thocht dois me mischeif. 

Of the final stage of his career very little is known. He 
is not heard of alter Flodden and the death of his master 
. James IV. The bulk of the work known to be his is not 
very large, yet Sir Walter Scott and nearly every other 
good judge of literature found in his the greatest name 
anterior to that of Robert Burns. In melody and finish 


he even excelled the latter and he equalled him in ardour 
and vivacity. Yet one has only to read the “Jolly Beg¬ 
gars” after Dunbar to feel the virile mastery of the 
later poet. It has to be remembered, however, that while 
he was at the beginning, the other came near the end of 
Scottish literature. Already after only a hundred years 
Burns has ceased to be intelligible except to those who 
have made a special study of his dialect; after four hun¬ 
dred years the most enthusiastic and painstaking of 
editors has to confess in many instances that he does not 
understand the language of his author. For example the 
woman's burden in the Brash, “ Fow leiss me that graceless 
gane,” is rendered “ that graceless mouth or face is very 
dear to me.” The editor properly observes that this “ does 
not give very good sense. 

We have noted one or two instances in which a wrong 
meaning is given probably because too much trust is placed 
in the dictionaries. Many of the words dead now bore 
very different meanings when they were alive. As an 
instance, take the line, “My new spaind howpbyn Ira the 
sowk ” ; those of our readers who may have had the chance 
to hear very old-fashioned country people will agree that 
the meaning of the line is: “ My new-weaned pigling from 
the suck,” an expression that would have been considered 
perfectly natural. “ Darling ” as a meaning of howphyn— 
though given by Jamieson—does not apply here. A few 
other questions of the kind occurred to us, but it would 
be ungracious to insist upon them. Mr. Bellyse Baildon 
has given us an excellent edition with an admirable pre¬ 
face, most suggestive notes, and a useful vocabulary. 
Lovers of poetry are greatly indebted to him. 


MORE FLOWER BOOKS 

(1) Flowers and Trees of Palestine. By Augusta A. Temple- 

(Elliot Stock.) 

(2) Wild Flowers of the British Islands. Illustrated and written 
by H. Isabel Adams, F.L.S. (Heinemann, 30 s. net.) 

( 3 ) John's Flowers of the Field. Edited by C. Elliott. With 
ninety-two coloured plates by E. N. Gwatkin. (Rout- 
ledge, 7 $. 6d. net.) 

( 4 ) Our Gardens. By S. Reynolds Hole, Haddon Hall 

Library. (Dent, 3 s. 6d. net.) 

( 5 ) The Eversley Gardens and Others. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
(Allen, 6‘s. net ) 

(6) A Concise Handbook of Garden Annual and Biennial Plants. 

By C. M. A. Peake. (Methuen, 3 s. 6d.) 

( 7 ) The Book of the Chrysai\thpnum. By Percy Follwell. 
(Lane, 2 s. 6d. net.) 

The connection between industries and the minds and 
tempers of those engaged in them is an interesting subject 
which has never been sufficiently discussed. In some 
cases it is so uniform as to have become proverbial. The 
cobbler is accredited with a tendency to Atheism, and the 
grocer, especially if he is a small one, is naturally sup¬ 
posed to be a Nonconformist. But why is the photographer 
usually so peevish and the gardener nearly always so 
loquacious ? Any one who has to do with the latter class 
hassuffered from its discursive verbosity. Unfortunately, 
the habit seems to spread to writers about gardens, and 
in a kindred form, vagueness of purpose, to writers about 
flowers generally, unless they strictly confine themselves 
to botany. We regret that so vivid and in many respects 
agreeable a writer as Miss Rose Kingsley (5) is not free 
from it, neither was another, Alphonse Karr; the late 
Dean Hole (4) was an inveterate chatterer and little else. 
The books which we are considering may be taken as fair 
examples of their class, and there is another characteristic 
fault common to most of them. The illustrations are 
ambitious and inferior, and they do not serve the purpose 
of illustration, for they do not elucidate the text. Neither 
are they ornaments, but the reverse. We except at once 
the drawings of Miss Adams (2). In particular, half-tone 
reproductions of photographs completely fail to represent 
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flowers, and stijl more flower-scenery. Most of the well" 
lcnown plants are unrecognisable without the inscriptions, 
and many of the unknown ones could not be recognised 
by comparison with the reproductions. The illustrations 
to (5) Miss Kingsley’s, (1) Miss Temple’s, and (6) Mr. 
Peake’s books are cases in point. This is a serious fault 
in so good a book as Miss Temple’s, to whose attention 
and to Miss Kingsley’s we would especially recommend our 
criticism. 

(1) Miss Temple’s intention is perfectly definite. There 
was no portable list of the flowers and trees of Palestine, 
and she has provided a very good one arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. The general description which precedes it 
is well and picturesquely written, and is quite free from 
the discursiveness which we have condemned above. We 
should be sorry to lose it, but it covers some forty 
pages, and where space is so valuable it would have been 
better to sacrifice it for the sake of the plants omitted 
from the alphabetical list, such as the forty-two varieties 
of centaurea. The present illustrations should not have 
been used in any case. Of some eighty plants which Miss 
Temple notes as peculiar to Palestine we do not find one 
illustration. Plate No. 2 is wrongly named; it does not 
represent lilium chalcedonicnm (theTurk’s-cap), but, so far 
as its indistinctness enables us to judge, lilium syriacum. 
The book is well printed, but for its purpose awkward in 
shape and too large. 

Miss Isabel Adams (2) shows a keen observation and an 
accurate knowledge of plant-form. She is also an excel¬ 
lent draughtsman in a decorative manner. She empha¬ 
sises the characteristics of plants exactly to the point 
which admirably adapts her drawings to illustrate her 
text. We regret that she has crowded her specimens, on 
many pages, so closely as to obscure her beautiful outlines. 
She has skilfully sustained throughout her book one tone 
of colour. This was quite unnecessary, as the plates of a 
book can obviously never be seen together, and she con¬ 
sequently fails to give any just idea of the natural colour 
of such brilliant flowers as the rose-bay (epilobium angus- 
tifolium) and the cornflower ( centaurea cyanus). That her 
sense of colour in individual plants is as just as her sense 
of form is shown by her colouring of plants naturally low 
in tone; we have never seen a truer representation than 
hers of the great butter-burr (petasites officinalis). Her 
drawings are admirably reproduced and we wish that we 
could congratulate the reproducer by name. As regards 
the text, Miss Adams gives unusually complete lists and 
descriptions of many families of plants, but without the 
slightest warning, she omits other families altogether. 
Among her omissions are the water-lily family, the orchid 
family, and the Trilliaciae, to which the herb-paris be¬ 
longs. We should welcome a book by Miss Adams de¬ 
scribing if but owe complete family, illustrated throughout 
by single specimens on separate pages, drawn by her and 
coloured without reference to a uniform tone, reproduced 
by her present reproducer. There could not be a better 
book. Unfortunately Miss Adams, with so much talent, 
lacks fixity of purpose, and she has merely made a pretty 
book, which her title, “ Wild Flowers of the British 
Islands,” does not correctly describe, her choice from 
among them being purely according to her fancy. 

( 3 ) John's “ Flowers of the Field” has remained the 
most popular and useful book on wild flowers for many 
years. All its successors have been founded upon it but 
have never superseded it. We do not think that Mr. 
Elliott’s edition is likely to do so. He has omitted none 
of the text except the rather superfluous description of 
the Linnaean system. He tells us that he has added some" 
plants. Which ? He should have astericised them. At 
any rate, where are the black master-wort, the great 
hart-wort, and the pink martagon ? He could have added 
these from Smith or Sowerby. The latter plant was > 
exterminated from one place that we know of by one of 
the learned societies, but we know of another habitat 
where it grows wild in secret safety. Mr. Elliotthas omitted 
sorpe of the old woodcuts, substituting for them two 


hundred and sixty-three "newcolour illustrations.” Ashe 
observes, "Plates are a great help to the beginner— if they 
are good." (The italics are his.) Unfortunately Miss 
Gwatkin’s drawing, and Messrs. Routledge’s reproductions 
are not at all good. The drawings do not give ‘‘the 
expression ” of the plants so well as the old woodcuts. 
The most useful are those of rare or locally distributed 
plants, such as the shrubby cinquefoil, the buckbean anc( 
the rampion; the tooth-wort and the dusky cranesbill 
C geranium phaeum). The last is rarely represented, and 
is much misrepresented in description. The flowers are a 
very rich, translucent purple brown in colour, and are pot 
in the least “ dingy ”; the only place where we know the 
plant growing wild, is not in a wood, but in a damp field 
near a stream. Miss Gwatkin and the reproducer have 
not got the true colour, but it is better than we should 
have expected. She fails most in the handsomer plants. 
She represents the purple loosestrife, rose-bay and 
butterfly orchis ( herbenaria ) as very insignificant weeds; 
nor does she succeed in giving any idea of the beauty of 
smaller plants such as the common butterwort or the 
primula farinosa. It is also useless to give such illustra¬ 
tions as her bluebell and many others, no one could 
recognise the flowers from her drawings. The cover of 
the book is peculiarly repulsive. 

Since the present book (4) is a fifth and cheaper edition of 
a volume of the Haddon Hall Library, we presume that it 
will be welcome to the acquaintances of “ the genial Dean,” 
and to readers who can tolerate his writing. To us his 
loquacity is unendurable. A list of easily grown hybrid 
roses should be useful from so practised a rose-grower. 
He gives us one, and from pure carelessness omits the 
gloire-de dijon , thus depriving his list of any value. A 
list of shrubs, etc., which will stand ordinary winters 
should also be useful to amateurs, puzzled by the 
contradictory opinions of experts. The late Dean gives 
a iist of some sixty plants, but he pads it out over 
some twenty-seven pages, with such wit as this: 

X have heard our vocalists express a desire" I’d like to be a flower,” 
but I never heard them sing or say that they wish to be a Deutzia. 

In another place he writes; 

Pope, Addison and Walpole. I have placed them in order of merit, 
and disclaiming all allegiance to the Bishop of Rome, 1 bpldly 
maintain the supremacy of a Pope. 

Only a schoolboy can criticise such humour; it is " rot.” 

A schoolboy indulging in it would get kicked—as he ought 
to be. But the late Dean forgot that “ foolish talking 
and jesting, which is not convenient,” should not be 
indulged in by a ’gentleman and a high ecclesiastical 
dignitary. Under the heading of Taxus he introduces a 
dull and irrelevant story of fraud, adding: 

Another scamp (of the masculine gender) paid me a visit, was delivered 
to the officer, and consigned to six weeks involuntary gymnastics on 
the treadmill of the jail. 

The Dean wrote in 1899 when that brutal and brutalising 
punishment was still almost in full force. The efforts of 
such men as Mr. R. B. Haldane and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
have now succeeded at least in reducing its use. But jests 
at the expense of sufferers from it still remain in grosser 
taste than jests at sufferers from the rack or the black 
plague. Close to the pleasant garden of the Deanery at 
Rochester lie the slums of Chatham, in which there must 
still be many neighbours of the late Dean, who have sunk 
lower and lower under the degradation of the subject of 
his " genial ” jesting. The late Dean’s representatives 
should have eliminated this indecent passage, if they did 
not wish the impression to survive that he was not really 
“genial,” but merely “jocular,” and—to quote a story 
in his book—that “ the hinside of a cabbage is a very 
disappointing thing.” The illustrations are on a level with 
the Dean’s less obnoxious jokes; it is surprising that 
Messrs. Dent ever consented fo their reproduction; they 
are without use or merit of any sort. 

Miss Rose Kingsley (5) exceeds the proqiise of her 
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title. She describes vivaciously the gardens of some of 
her acquaintances and her own. She relates the making 
of the latter out of a barren field, in a very useful and 
agreeable manner, and in doing so expresses lucidly the 
results of her experience on many technical points. Her 
remarks on soil, deep trenching, pruning, growing bulbs 
indoors in fibre, and the destruction of blight, are excel¬ 
lent guides, readily remembered because they are written 
in a style not found in text-books. Her lists of hybrid 
roses, fruit-trees and bulbs, and her references to garden 
appliances are trustworthy, and particularly useful, 
because she mentions many growers and manufacturers 
from whom the varieties which she recommends can be 
bought. The date (1853) °f the invention of the gloire de 
diion by Jacotot will serve as a point d'appui to the 
memory of her readers, as to the sequence of many little 
events, both horticultural and familiar. We readily 

{ >ardon Miss Kingsley’s discursiveness, because her book 
eaves her readers with the wish to know more of her 
pleasant garden and its kindly owner. We must men¬ 
tion, as a rare exception, that the illustration facing 
p. 178, “ A P lily pond, Sandhurst Lodge,” is exceedingly 
good. The photographer and printer between them have 
produced a very pleasing Japanesque effect with still 
water, deep shadows, and strong sunlight. 

Mr. C. M. A. Peake (6) gives us what is practically a 
nurseryman’s list of plants in a durable and attractive 
form. He is an amateur, and we wish he had run the 
risk of being taken for an interested person, by giving us 
the names of the growers from whom some of the charming 
plants which he describes can be most readily obtained, 
as Miss Kingsley does so usefully. Mr. Peake shows some¬ 
thing of the gardener’s taste in his preference for doubled, 
deformed, and distorted varieties. We had hoped that 
the ageretum and the outdoor calceolaria had been 
forgotten. The combination of the colours of these two 
flowers ‘‘recalls the worse excesses” of the Great Exhibition 
period. It was to eyes possessing any sense of colour, as 
whelks to the European stomach. Neither plant is tolerable 
in any garden, on account partly of the recollection of 
them in combination. 

Mr. Follwell’s book (7) is one of a series of Hand¬ 
books of Practical Gardening, largely written by practical 
master-gardeners. Not only is it excellent as such, 
simply written, concise and learned, but it is introduced 
by a very interesting preface on the history of the 
Chrysanthemum. Mr. Follwell points out of course that 
like most things Japanese, the flower was invented and 
cultivated in China some two thousand years before its 
introduction into any other country. The illustrations 
serve their purpose better 1 han others produced by the 
same process, and the frontispiece, printed apparently on 
a different paper to the rest, is really very successful. 

After a very careful consideration of these books, we 
can recommend Mr. Follwell’s unreservedly, Miss Temple’s 
for her excellent and unique list of plants, Miss Adams’s 
for her accomplished outlines, and Miss Kingsley’s for 
her practical suggestions and the pleasing impression 
which she leaves of her own personality. 


THE ALHAMBBA 

Moorish Remains in Spain: the Alhambra. By Albert F. 
Calvert. (Lane, 42s.) 

Last year in reviewing Mr. Calvert’s “ Moorish Remains 
in Spain : Cordova, Seville and Toledo,” we had to censure 
as it deserved a curious proceeding which it disclosed. 
That book staked its claim to merit on its illustrations: and 
we showed that of the eighty-five coloured plates which it 
contained, fifty-five had no relation to Cordova or Seville 
or Toledo but were the identical plates given in the 
author’s “ Alhambra,” only disguised by the suppression of 
the characteristic titles which in the earlier volume marked 
the plates as relating to specific parts of the Moorish 


palace at Granada. That these plates or most of them 
were originally nothing but copies from Owen Jones was 
also true, but the head and front of the offence was the 
attempt to pass them off as illustrations of Moorish 
buildings in Cordova and Seville. The exposure of this 
proceeding drew no reply or defence from Mr. Calvert at 
the time: and now in this second edition of “The 
Alhambra” he makes a qualified admission of the charge. 
But needless to say that he is impenitent and offers no 
real apology. We do not quarrel with his new prefix of 
“Moorish Remains in Spain” to the title of “The 
Alhambra” in this edition; but let any candid reader 
judge of Mr. Calvert’s candour by the following statement 
taken from his new preface: 

It will be seen [he says] that several of the coloured pictures 
illustrate designs which are common to the Arabian ornamentation to 
be found in Cordova and Seville, and, as being representative of the 
Moresco work of the period, they also appear in the companion 
volume on " Moorish Remains in Spain." 

The matter cannot be dismissed in this way. Does 
Mr. Calvert deny that his plates are pictures of specific 
parts and specific details of the Alhambra ? If he does 
qot, why did he say nothing about them in his book on 
Cordova and Seville, and why did he change the titles ? 
And when he speaks of “ Moresco work of the period,” does 
he imagine that the mosque at Cordova is of the same 
period as the Alhambra ? If not, in what way are these 
plates, which he has borrowed from the Alhambra for his 
Cordova book, representative of a period which extended 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century ? 

But this defence is of a piece with the excessive use of 
other persons’ work which is found repeatedly in these 
volumes. He asserts that 

the whole of the plates reproduced here are from photographs and 
drawings secured, or specially made, to illustrate the “ Alhambra." 

Secured is good: there are various ways of securing what 
you do not possess; but when the author secured the 
whole of Owen Jones’s plates of Moorish design, besides 
plates from Murphy’s “Arabian Antiquities of Spain” 
and other sources, his right to use them may be un¬ 
doubted, but his sense of obligation, which was inade¬ 
quately expressed in his first edition, seems totally lost in 
his second 

For the rest the book is as worthless as might be 
expected at the hands of an author who compiles without 
knowledge based on research. Apart from its illustra¬ 
tions, which are largely borrowed, it has very little value. 
Not a single mistake or misprint which occurred in the 
first edition has been corrected in the second. The writer 
blunders impartially in English, French, Arabic, and 
Spanish. The last sentence in his new pretace shows that 
he does not know what an “earnest” means in English: 
and as for his English style, it is a compound of bombast 
and sentimentality which often verges on nonsense. Here 
is an example: 

For the true character of Ferdinand consult Shakespeare, who 
understood all things—“ who didst the stars and sunbeams know.” 

or again: 

The Hall of the Two Sisters fairly intoxicates one with the fragile 
yet imperishable beauty of the place. The eye soars upward, and 
flutters in and out of those flower-cup cells which seem the first 
creative type of some new world. 

His French may be judged by the errors in the two 
following lines: 

Forteresse aux crlneaux festonnds et croulans, 

Oil Ton entend la nuit de magiques syllables. 

His Arabic transliteration is such that he writes 
“Muley Hasen,” “Moollah,” and “Ala” (Allah) and yet 
cannot write the English word “Sultan” without an 
accent. “ Taric ” on p. 5 is “ Tarik ” on p. 1: but the 
most ludicrous example of the writer’s inaccuracy is 
where he speaks of “a greater soldier, Geb-al-Tarik, 
whose name survives in the title of ‘ the Rock,' ” 
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Gibraltar. Mr. Calvert has no idea that the warrior’s 
name was “ Tank,” that" Gebal ” is the Arabic for moun¬ 
tain, and that Gebal-Tarik means Tank’s Mount. 

But even this display is surpassed by a misunderstanding 
of Spanish on p. 401: 

The Generalife is called by the Spaniards, Cuarto Real, signifying a 
diminutive royal palace, an appanage or "fourth part" of the 
Alhambra. 

As well say that “winter quarters” means a place 
where a quarter of the winter is spent. Any one with 
the slightest smattering of Spanish knows that “ cuarto” 
is the ordinary word for “ chamber ” or “ apartment ” 
and that “ Cuarto Real ” means merely “ Royal Apart¬ 
ment.” 

On the frontispiece of this volume the author depicts 
himself masquerading in fancy costume as a Moor. He 
is masquerading in somewhat the same style in both 
books now entitled "Moorish Remains in Spain” if he 
intends them to he taken for a serious study of Moorish art 
and architecture. 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN” AGAIN 

The World’s Classics: Aristophanes. Four plays in English 
Verse. By John Hookham Frere, with Introduction by 
W, W. Merry, D.D. (Oxford University Press, Is. or 
Is. 6d. net.) 

The little book before us, an idea! pocket edition, neatly 
bound in cloth boards, gilt back and gilt top, and clearly 
printed on thin paper, is a marvellous shilling’s worth, 
and is a precious accession to the World’s Classics. Even 
the Greekless reader can now thoroughly appreciate and 
enjoy the poet whom the ancient world called the Grand 
Old Man, and who perhaps furnishes a nearer analogue to 
our own Shakespeare than any of the poets of antiquity. 
We hardly know what name to give to a play of Aristo¬ 
phanes. To speak of it as a comedy is to call up a mul¬ 
titude of associations quite alien from the old Greek 
comedy—intrigue, repartee, character-painting, social 
vignettes; and to suggest names, Terence, Moliere, Con¬ 
greve, Sheridan, which have little more in common with 
Aristophanes than Aeschylus has. Yet farces, extrava¬ 
ganzas, burlesques they were not. Where do we find in 
such forms of art the delicate literary criticism and un¬ 
rivalled parody of the Frogs, the idylls of the Peace, or the 
exquisite lyrics of the Birds and Clouds ? The plays have 
been likened to German Lustspiele^ndlir. J.A.Symonds 
has called them “ debauches of the reason and imagina¬ 
tion.” Sometimes we find no plot, no beginning, middle 
and end, as in the so-called dramas of Bernard Shaw— 
nothing but a succession of brilliant criticisms of life and 
politics. But, when we think of the beautiful songs 
which run like a golden thread through the woof and 
warp of the dramas, we find the only parallel in Shake¬ 
speare ; 

In seeking for something to which to liken Aristophanes, we can 
only say that had the Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream never 
been written, the work of Aristophanes would have been even more 
incomparable than it is. Ariel and Oberon might have breathed the 
air which Aristophanes filled with the ‘‘sweet jargoning” of his 
Birds. 

The plays included in the pretty little volume before 
us are the Acharnians, Knights, Birds, and Frogs; and 
whoever has read these plays has seen the most charac¬ 
teristic facets ol the poet’s mind—his love for the country 
and rural life, his fierce delight in the maelstrom of 
politics, his unfettered imaginative scope, his exquisite 
literary culture. The translator is the famous John 
Hookham Frere (1769-1846), the friend of Canning and 
his fellow-writer in the Antijacobin. The plays have often 
been translated in the two generations which have elapsed 
Bince the first publication of Frere’s translations in 1840. 
Most of the subsequent renderings, especially those of 


Mr. Rogers, have been far more learned—Frere modestly 
speaks of himself as a " very unsystematic scholar ”—and 
all have been far closer to the original. 

Frere aims at broad effects, and does not attempt to 
reproduce detailed niceties or originalities of language and 
tours de force of expression. To give just one illustration 
of our remark, there is in the third line of the Acharnians 
a word meaning innumerable, ^appoKooioyipyapa, comically 
formed from “ sand,” and yapyapa “ heaps.” Frere 

renders "a hundred thousand.” A modern translator 
has it thus: 

And then my disappointments— 

Oh, they were millions, billions sea-sand-illions 

which at least attempts to reproduce the quaint coinage. 
But the editors of the series, dealing with the ancient 
poets not so much for their manner as their matter, and 
having in view mainly a Greekless public, were well 
advised in choosing a version which has stood the test of 
time, and which won the plaudits of George Cornewall 
Lewis, who in a review of Frere in the Classical Museum 
in 1844 wrote; 

It anybody was likely to meet with success in this undertaking, it 
was the author ol the admirable imitation of Darwin [The Loves of 
the Triangles] in the Antijacobin and of the excellent poem of 
Whistlecraft, the model on which Lord Byron wrote his " Beppo." 

The versions of Frere, though so much commended in 
his own time, do not seem to be very well known now, 
except that of the Knights, to which successive generations 
of schoolboys have been introduced in Smith’s " History 
of Greece.” Our specimens, therefore, will be taken 
from the other plays. A characteristic extract from the 
Acharnians will be the vigorous speech of Dicaeopolis 
touching the boycotting of Megara, which Thucydides 
has so strangely slurred over in his account of the causes 
of the Peloponnesian War: 

For Pericles, like an Olympian Jove, 

With all his thunder and his thunderbolts. 

Began to storm and lighten dreadfully, 

Alarming all the neighbourhood of Greece; 

And made decrees, drawn up like drinking songs. 

In which it was enacted and concluded, 

That the Megarians should remain excluded 
From every place where commerce was transacted, 

With all their ware—like “old care”—in the ballad : 

And this decree, by land and sea, was valid. 

Then the Megarians, being all half starved, 

Desired the Spartans, to desire of us, 

J ust to repeal those laws; the laws I mention’d, 

Occasion'd by the stealing of those strumpets. 

And so they begg’d and pray’d us several times; 

And we refused; and so they went to war. 

You’ll say, “They should not.” Why, what should they have done ? 
Just make it your own case; suppose the Spartans 
Had mann'd a boat, and landed on your islands, 

And stolen a pug puppy from Seriphos; 

Would you then have remain'd at home inglorious ? 

Not so, by no means; at the first report, 

You would have launch’d at once three hundred galleys. 

And filled the city with the noise of troops; 

And crews of ships, crowding and clamouring 
About the muster-masters and pay-masters; 

With measuring corn out at the magazine. 

And all the porch choked with the multitude; 

With figures of Minerva, newly furbish'd, 

Painted and gilt, parading in the streets; 

With wineskins, kegs, and firkins, leeks and onions; 

With garlic cramm'd in pouches, nets, and pokes; 

With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. 

Our arsenal would have sounded and resounded 
With bangs and thwacks of driving bolts and nails; 

With shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in; 

With hacking, hammering, clattering and boring; 

Words of command, whistles and pipes and fifes. 

Such would have been your conduct 

From the Birds must certainly be quoted the famous 
parabasis in which the most sublime objects of human 
speculation are handled with exquisite fancy and humour 
which never degenerates into vulgarity or violates the 
principles of good taste. It has been essayed by many 
including a great modem poet, whose version we would 
gladly lay before our readers if space permitted; Frere’s 
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version is very clever, but the internal rhymes somewhat 
mar the dignity of the passage: 

Ye Children of Man I whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air). 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn; 

Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 

A profound speculation about the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various notions of heavenly motions. 

And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 

And sources of fountains, and meteors on high. 

And stars in the sky . . . We propose by and by 
(If you’ll listen and hear), to make it all clear. 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 

When his doubts are explain’d and expounded at once. 

Before the creation of Aether and Light, 

Chaos and Night together were plight, 

In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 

Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 

Or solid or rare, or figure or form. 

But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm : 

At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit 
By Night the primaeval in secrecy laid— 

A Mystical Egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatch’d, till time came about, 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 

. Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnish'd 
To range his dominions on glittering pinions. 

All golden and azure, and blooming and burnish'd. 

He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 

With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos; and hastily snatched 
To being and life, begotten and hatch'd, 

The primitive Birds: but the Deities all, 

The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball, 

Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth 
More tamely combined, of a temperate kind ; 

When chaotical mixture approach’d to a fixture. 

Our extracts from the Frogs must be brief, and indeed 
the play so teems with witty scenes that one is embar¬ 
rassed by plenty. Here is a delightful little scene in which 
a Deadman whose funeral is going on bargains with 
Bacchus; 

B. Holloh! you, there—you Deadman—can’t you hear ? 

Would you take my bundles to hell with ye, my good fellow ? 

Deadman. What are they ? 

B. These. 

D. Then I must have two drachmas. 

B. I can’t—you must take less. 

D. [Peremptorily.] Bearers, move on. 

B. No, stop! we shall settle between us—you’re so hasty. 

D. It’s no use arguing; I must have two drachmas. 

B. (Emphatically and significantly.) Ninepence ! 

D. I'd best be alive again at that rate. 

The last line would have been better rendered : 

B. Take nine. 

D. I won't. Strike me alive if I do. 

The Deadman naturally says “strike me alive,” as the 
living would say “strike me dead.” 

We must conclude with the passage in which the Chorus 
characterises the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides, when 
about to plead their respective causes before Dionysus. 
The succeeding scenes are of extraordinary wit and 
brilliancy, and are handled not unworthily in Frere’s 
version: 

The full-mouth'd master of the tragic choir, 

We shall behold him foam with rage and ire ; 

—Confronting in the list 

His eager, shrewd, sharp-tooth’d antagonist. 

Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl’d 
And hugh invectives will be hurl’d. 

Superb and supercilious, 

Atrocious, atrabilious, 


With furious gesture and with lips of foam. 

And lion crest unconscious of the comb; 

Erect with rage—his brow's impending gloom 
O'ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze. 

The opponent, dexterous and wary, 

Will fend and parry : 

While masses of conglomerated phrase, 

Enormous, ponderous, and pedantic, 

With indignation frantic, 

And strength and force gigantic, 

Are desperately sped 
At his devoted head— 

• Then in different style 

The touchstone and the file, 

And subtleties of art 
In turn will play their part; 

Analysis and rule. 

And every modern tool; 

With critic scratch and scribble, 

And nice invidious nibble; 

Contending fop the important choice, 

A vast expenditure of human voice 1 

Dr. Merry’s introduction is short but full of such 
judicious comments as one would expect from one who 
holds such a leading place among editors and critics of the 
great Athenian. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

UNLUCKY DEEDS 

The Political History of England, 1608 - 1660 . By F. C. 

Montague. (Longmans, 7s. tid. net.) 

Professor Montague enters a crowded field with this 
volume of Messrs. Longman’s “ Political History.” The 
late Mr. S. R. Gardiner was the first, as Mr. Montague 
points out in his excellent bibliography, to perform the 
work of research which was necessary to put the history 
of the period on a sound basis, and his work has rendered 
all previous histories obsolete. But Gardiner is too 
detailed to be of service to any save professed students, 
and in common with many another master of research, is 
confused in arrangement, and lacking in perspective. 
The wood is scarcely visible, because of the trees. The 
footsteps of a pioneer leave but a faint trail on the un¬ 
trodden way. It is left to those who follow to broaden 
the track and make it plain to the world. 

It is not so long since Mr. Trevelyan wrote a brilliant 
history of this period for another series like the present 
one. His work is far more likely to prove a rival to 
Mr. Montague, for it also is characterised by lucidity and 
charm of handling. None the less, we leel sure that 
Mr. Montague’s history will hold the place which it cer¬ 
tainly earns, as one of the best political histories of the 
Stuart period yet written. 

It is a pity that Mr. Montague has not been able to 
bring his history down to 1688, which was surely the 
most natural conclusion demanded by dramatic unity. 
The Restoration, it is true, stands for the first great re¬ 
action against the over-rapid national development of the 
years 1603-1647. But it is rather an artificial episode, an 
interlude in that development, than a real conclusion of 
the whole matter. It was a very different England which 
welcomed Charles II. from that which chafed at the 
insatiability of the Scottish pundit and his favourites. An 
Englishman can bear nothing worse than he bears bore¬ 
dom, and the Protectorate had bored England to extinc¬ 
tion. And a restoration induced by the glamour of a 
picturesque personality, and marked by a recrudescence 
of human nature in its least exalted aspects, as an un¬ 
conscious and inevitable protest against the dull strength 
of a republic which was no more and no less than a 
monarchy without the trappings, cannot be regarded as a 
serious expression of the national temper. It needed the 
events of 1688 to show that a really deep and lasting 
change had been effected by the Civil War, and that that 
change had by no means found its true reflection in the 
puritanical tyranny of an inartistic and illiberal section. 

However this may be, Mr. Montague makes the best of 
the limitations imposed on him by the exigencies of a 
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series not too scientifically arranged. He takes the 
Restoration not as a political but rather as a social 
climax, and so skilfully does he handle his material that 
there is not a single incident in the narrative which is 
not clearly a link in the chain of events leading up to that 
direct result of the parliamentary rigime. It is a fact 
which is of course quite patent, but none the less liable 
to be missed, that the protectorate was the natural 
corollary of the Long Parliament and its irresponsible 
exactions, and this even in spite of Cromwell himself, 
whom Mr. Montague shows clearly to have been no mere 
place-seeker. Indeed, he was, in 1652, on the point of 
anticipating the Restoration by placing the Duke of 
Gloucester on the throne. 

But, returning to the consideration of the book as a 
whole, let us say at once that side by side with an 
accurate record of actual facts as marshalled by the most 
critical research, it exhibits a clear concept of the charac¬ 
ter of the Stuart kings and times; most incisive of all is 
the portrait of James I., with its revelation of that 
" wise man of Gotham’s ” dabblings in politico-religious 
legerdemain. The unhappy Roman Catholics were alter¬ 
nately the object of persecution, which was very genuine, 
and which emanated from a puritan parliament, the heri¬ 
tage of the Elizabethan championship of Protestantism, 
and of leniency which was rather apparent than real, the 
outcome of James’s hankering after a Spanish alliance, 
that same hankering which led him to betray Raleigh to 
Sarmiento, in the same year that by the surrender of the 
cautionary towns to the Dutch, he marked his reign by 
one really sensible act. 

Such a miserable weathercock could not fail to be 
swayed by outside influences rendered more powerful by 
his own sublime conceit; but it is not uninteresting to 
note that the much-abused Villiers was responsible for 
much that was eventually of great national benefit, 
though it must be admitted that he played upon James 
solely for his own ends. His partial reformation of the 
Navy after the enforced retirement of Nottingham is a 
case in point. And it should never be forgotten that it 
was under two Stuart kings, that the navy which 
Cromwell handled with such lasting effect, was called 
into being. The navy with which Blake fought the 
battle of Santa Cruz in ’57 was a very different instrument 
from that which deserted the Earl of Essex iu the harbour 
of Cadiz in ’25, 

One of the most memorable facts of the Stuart period, 
is the first appearance of the Irish question—which is 
still being asked I The previous relations between 
England and Ireland had been rather those of invader 
and defender. The reign of James I. opened with the 
submission of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and the 
task of reconstructing a broken country was laid on 
shoulders already overweighted with the necessity of 
bringing the two kingdoms into something approaching 
harmony. The result was perfectly natural. An abrupt 
change was made in the laws of the country. English 
institutions, unknown outside the Pale, were forcibly 
applied to an unraceptive people; even this might have 
resulted in good eventually, for the tribalism of Ireland 
was a bar to progress: 

But there were two'disturbing causes which fatally hindered the 
successful conduct of this great experiment. One was religious attd 
the other was agrarian. As it was then the general belief that in one 
state only one Church should be allowed, it was inevitable that the 
English conquerors of Ireland should everywhere instal the Reforma¬ 
tion, leaving the Roman Catholic religion to exist on sufferance or to 
be repressed so far as might seem prudent. And since the Irish, still 
a mediaeval, and in many respects a primitive people, bad no part in 
the thoughts and feelings which gave birth to the reformation, but 
associated protestantism with subjection to aliens, it was natural that 
they should reject the religion forced upon them and become what 
they had not yet been, fervent Roman catholics, At a time when a 
standing army was an Institution unknown in England, and when the 
revenues of Ireland could ill maintain a handful of troops, it was 
natural that the English conquerors should continue the system of 
lantations or colonies, first adopted under the Tudors in the double 
ope of forming a permanent garrison and of averting all danger of 
revolt by Anglicising the children of the Soil. And since the Govern¬ 
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ment was always weak against the suggestions of greedy and powerful 
men, the system of plantations was further and further enlarged, till 
it became the means of turning the Irish wholesale off their lands and 
awoke A terrible passion for recovery and vengeance. 

Thus a united Ireland came into being, but it was an 
Ireland united by a common hatred of England. 

James was scarcely more tactful in his treatment of 
Scotland, though the Scots in England fared well enough. 
The unwilling adoption by the Scots Church of the 
articles of Perth was a dangerous victory for the CfoWn. 
As crown and mitre stood together in 1618, so they fell 
together in 1649. 

The story of the Spanish match has little enough of 
romance about it, and less of credit to James. Yet it 
might have been less disastrous than the eventual marriage 
of Charles. 

Henrietta Maria . . , had courage, decision, and a quick though 
shallow intellect. She judged of public men as they pleased her 
taste, and added her personal caprice to the king’s want of discern¬ 
ment in the choice of ministers. She became a centre of catholic 
intrigue, gave her sons the first bias towards her own Church, and 
proved in more ways than one the evil genius of the Stuart line. 

But quotations are almost always misleading. This 
extract would suggest that Mr. Montague shows bias. He 
does not. Though he appreciates to a nicety the value 
of each succeeding event, and keeps well in view the 
intimate inter-relation of all, he chronicles all coldly, 
impartially, accurately, without animus, and without 
enthusiasm, save for the historical completeness of his 
theme. James,graspingandconceited,Charles,obstinately 
conscientious, weakly clinging to an impossible ideal 
of absolute power, Cromwell, capable and brutal, are all 
pitilessly exposed to the cold light of utter impartiality, 
and differ only in the matter of strength and circum¬ 
stance : 

Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice. 

Mr. Montague has taken the Moor’s charge as his guide 
in relating “ these unlucky deeds ” in a way which leaves 
no room for sympathy or partisanship. He writes, not 
as an advocate pleads, but as a judge sums up. And the 
outcome is real history. 

The book has an unusually good bibliography and 
index, and is illustrated by three good maps in colours, 
while excellent type makes the reading of it as easy as it 
is engrossing. 


AN ELL OF PEDIGREE 

Visitation of England and Wales. Edited by Frederick 
Arthur Crisp. Vol. xiii. (Privately printed at the 
Grove Park Press, 270 Walworth Road, S.E.) 

An amateur of genealogy, Mr. Frederick Arthur Crisp 
sends out the thirteenth volume of that “ Visitation of 
England and Wales,” which, planned by him and by the 
late Maltravers Herald, has now illustrated the history of 
many hundreds of families of the upper and the middlihg 
sort. 

The title recalls those joumeyings of the officers of 
arms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when, 
with a royal commission in their saddle-bags, they would 
ride into the market-town and summon the gentlemen of 
the county to register arms and pedigree in their books. 
In the best room of the George or the White Hart, with 
clerk and arms-painter to aid, they would note down such 
account as a country gentleman could make of his 
ancestry, a half-dozen of old deeds or a forefather’s seal 
being perhaps produced for evidence. Folk too high- 
placed or too proud to heed a herald’s summons they 
would visit in more diplomatic fashion and certain of the 
smaller fry of the county, from whom neither fees nor 
evidences were forthcoming, would be roundly denounced 
by proclamation as ignoble. 

After this fashion the old heralds might make their 
visitation once in a generation, bringing back to their 
colleges a bag of fees, the memory of some country hospi¬ 
tality and of much rustic discourtesy, and a book of notes 
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which, written out in a fair folio, make suggestive material 
for later genealogists. 

The pedigrees thus collected are of uneven value. 
Heralds with a sense of the value of evidence were rare, 
and the descents set down were often matter of memory, 
always an uncertain guide in such affairs. When a 
magnate of the countryside with a taste for pedigree¬ 
making spread out his emblazoned parchment before the 
herald his guest, the links of the generations were not 
examined too curiously. Therefore, although it is still a 
boast of the heralds that their visitation books may be 
produced in court as evidence, quantum valeant would be 
word for a cautious judge. 

This modern visitation now before us follows on other 
lines. The person "visited” by Mr. Crisp records all 
descendants in the male line of his paternal grandfather. 
Many families now notable in English society have risen 
late from the crowd and Mr. Crisp’s limitation of the length 
of the pedigrees he registers persuades some whose family- 
trees are still but vigorous saplings, to range them beside 
an equal number of generations of the older stocks. 

Unlike the ancient visitation books, these books of 
Mr. Crisp marshal every possible document to substan¬ 
tiate the genealogies within. Experts will understand 
the difficulties which beset the proving of pedigrees 
dealing with the last hundred and fifty years. A densely 
populated country, a mobile population, and the frequent 
failures of the system of public registration adopted 
during the Victorian period, all contribute to make Mr. 
Crisp's task a difficult one. But he has faced it in a most 
painstaking fashion, and for every person entered in his 
book he cites ample evidence of parish and public 
registers of births, christenings, marriages, deaths, and 
burials, with the support of wills or administration acts 
when such exist. Monumental inscriptions, mourning 
rings, portraits and Family bible entries, have also been 
examined, and the result is a collection of modem pedi¬ 
grees which would bear the most searching criticism of a 
Chancery lawyer. Old houses have their later family 
history set in order for them, and new ones will find an 
admirable beginning and example for future records. 

Four and thirty genealogies are included in the present 
volume; such ancestral names as that of the Lumleys, Earls 
of Scarbrough, mingling with others whose much humbler 
origins have not hindered them from breeding men that 
make a figure in the world. Bagots of an ancient 
knightly line are beside Kay-Shuttleworths of yeoman 
ancestry. Here are Sir Frederick Treves, the King’s 
serjeant-surgeon in ordinary; Mr. Sherborn, the well- 
known book plate engraver, and the peer who now directs 
the famous Elswick works. Dr. Round, most learned of 
all Domesday Book’s commentators, appears as head of 
the Rounds of West Bergholt, near to the entry of that 
family of Bolton which now bears the name and titles 
of Nelson. 

Portraits, seals and book-plates make up the illustra¬ 
tions, and such families whose arms are officially on 
record have them pictured here. These armorial illustra¬ 
tions furnish the only occasion for criticism. Neatly 
drawn after the Heralds’ College fashion they are 
deplorably uninteresting, and where full-page pictures of 
achievements with supporters are given the lines follow 
the feeblest conventions of the button-maker’s pattern- 
book. How meaningless official heraldry has become is 
shown by the achievement of Lord Shuttleworth, where 
the officially assigned crest is a goldfinch perched on a 
crescent, thus suggesting that the bearer’s Lancashire 
ancestors of the sufficiently frequent name of Kay were 
descended in some wise from the extinct house of those 
Staffordshire Kays who acquired Woodsome Hall by 
marriage with a Fincheden, taking a goldfinch crest to 
commemorate the match. 

Mr. Crisp’s many archaeological works are printed at 
his private press. The beauty of type, paper and 
printed page make them fine examples of English book 
production. 


W. S. GILBERT 

W, S. Gilbert. By Edith A. Browne. (Lane, 2s. 6 d. net) 

William Schwenck Gilbert is unique, and therefore 
his literary stature cannot be determined by measuring 
him with any other writer; whether future ages will 
value him as highly as we do, who can prophesy ? 
It is pleasant, however, to have this appreciation, this 
valuation, of him by Miss Browne, who has wisely 
worshipped him this side of idolatry and has judiciously 
enhanced the worth of her praise by mixing it with dis¬ 
criminating censure. In our opinion, Gilbert—it is 
impossible to call him Sir William or Sir Schwenck—makes 
his one claim to immortality in the work which he wrought 
in conjunction with Sir Arthur Sullivan; few of his plays 
without music have now any real hold upon the 
stage and the libretti which were set to music by others 
than his famous partner are also dead as dead can be. 
Some libretti live solely by reason of the music 
to which they have been wedded, but it would be difficult 
to weigh correctly the share of credit due to each 
collaborator in the Savoy operas. In her pleasant volume 
Miss Browne presents us with two portraits, of Gilbert the 
man and of Gilbert the author. For the former she set 
her camera rightly, but in the latter the photograph is 
somewhat out of focus, the result being that she has 
exaggerated some of the features and so blurred the whole 
likeness. Of the man she paints so truthful and kindly a 
picture that we seem to know Gilbert as we have never 
known him before; to be in touch with him, to be holding 
a warm, generous hand that it is most pleasant to grasp, 
but with the delineation of the author we have some 
quarrel. Miss Browne, we think, sets far too high a value 
upon the "Bab Ballads”; they are Indeed splendidly 
amusing nonsense verses, but cannot for a moment com¬ 
pare either in style or in matter with the best light verse 
—say with that of Praed, Thackeray, or Calverley. From 
one end of them to the other they have in them no touch 
of wit or of pathos, they are simply fine fooling. " At a 
Pantomime” is quoted as artistically suggestive, but we 
cannot see anything in it save rather obvious pessimism, 
without the saving salt of the one touch of human 
sympathy which could alone make such verse true poetry. 
Miss Browne’s chapter on Gilbert as playwright is almost 
wholly admirable. Truth to tell Gilbert’s plays are as a 
whole but poor stuff, which Miss Browne fully recognises, 
though she administers the pill with a silver coating. We 
regret, however, that she has failed to see the genuine fun 
in Engaged, which is really admirable. Miss Browne seems 
to miss the vital weakness in The Wicked World and Broken 
Hearts , which is that it is impossible to touch deeply or 
even truly the springs of pathos when the characters m a 
play belong to fairyland; human hearts can only be 
responsive to the suffering or the agony of human hearts. 
The tragic character of Mousta, the dwarf in the latter 
play is rightly picked out as really human and pathetic. 
No one will disagree with the strictures on Gretchen, one 
of the dreariest plays ever put upon the long-suffering 
boards of the British theatre; Dan’l Druce is almost as 
hopeless. Indeed, were it not for the Savoy operas Gilbert’s 
name would have occupied but a bare line or two in the 
history of the English drama. 

Of these operas, what is it possible to say save 
that they are wholly delightful ? But no good end is 
gained by depreciating the often admirable music of 
Offenbach, Audran and Lecocq. In its essence Gilbert’s 
comic genius is singularly akin to that of Lewis Carroll; 
they are both logicians to their finger-tips, and obtain 
most of the comic results by reductio ad absurdum of the 
sweet unreasonableness of human nature and of our daily 
life, or as Miss Browne puts it, “ given* an illogical basis 
the treatment must still be logical.” Our only real quarrel 
with Miss Browne is over the chapter entitled "The 
National Debt to W. S. Gilbert ” ; all that we owe to him 
are some glorious food for laughter and some excellent 
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comic and serious lyrics. Miss Browne claims for him 
that he has made us think as well as laugh, coupling him 
as an intellectual with Mr. Bernard Shaw. “ Gilbert 
has created and Shaw is creating thinking folk ”; they 
are “the two great exponents of the new Drama of 
Ideas”; he is a leader in “the Dramatic Revolution 
which is now in progress.” Unless Gilbert’s sense of 
humour has been deadened by his knighthood, which the 
gods of laughter forbid, he will laugh as merrily as we do 
at the serious error of judgment into which Miss Browne 
has been misled. At the bottom of every true jest lies 
food for thought, and every true jester has a tear in his 
eye ever and anon—but—Sir William Schwenck Gilbert, 
the yoke-fellow of Mr. Bernard Shaw and a leader of the 
modem dramatic revolution—" Here’s a how-de-do! ” 


BARNWELL PRIORY 

liber Memorandorum Eccletie de Bemewelle. Edited by John 
Willis Clark, M. A. (University Press, Cambridge, 15s.) 

The Priory of Barnwell, on the outskirts of Cambridge, 
has no claim to be considered one of the great religious 
houses of pre-Reformation days; it was a convent of 
Black Canons of the Augustinian order, and at the time 
of its dissolution was returned as worth about £350 a 
year. Nevertheless, the story of the life of those Canons, 
together with the history of their house, is far more 
familiar to monastic students than the like details of much 
larger establishments. This arises from the fact that a 
considerable and exceptional amount of original manu¬ 
script material pertaining to the history and administra¬ 
tion of this priory is not only fortunately extant, but has 
fallen from time to time into the hands of capable exposi¬ 
tors. So long ago as 1786, a valuable work was produced 
in Nicbolls’ " History and Antiquities of Barnwell Abbey,” 
and Marmaduke Prickett added fresh material in 1837 
under the title “ Some Account oi Barnwell Priory.” in 
1897 Dr. Willis Clark published a delightful and most 
useiul book termed “ Observances in use at the Augus¬ 
tinian Priory of St. Giles and St. Andrew at Barnwell, 
Cambridgeshire.” 

Dr. Clark, than whom no one more capable could 
possibly have been found, has now edited the principal 
manuscript authority for the history of the priory, written 
in 1295-6, which is preserved among the Harleian manu¬ 
scripts of the British Museum. This manuscript has often 
been quoted or referred to as the Barnwell Chartulary, or 
Register, or Ledger Book; but it is much better to follow 
Dr. Clark’s example and give this manuscript the title 
conferred on it by its author, which may be rendered: 
“The book of those things relating to the Church at 
Barnwell which are worthy of recollection.” 

The piety and earnestness that prevailed in so many of 
those monasteries in the time of Edward I., is well illus¬ 
trated by translation of a few lines from the author’s 
prologue; 

Wherefore, in order that the servants of God may the more readily, 
by the help of God Almighty, escape ont of the hands of wicked men, 
it is worth while to reduce to writing certain things which may be 
nsefnl to onr Church, and by inspection of this little book, may help 
our brethren, both present and to come, when difficulties arise, and 
they are persecuted by a cruel world. May the Grace of the Holy 
Spirit therefore lend his aid to bring this work to a suitable 
conclusion. 

The contents of the eight books, into which these 
Memoranda are divided, are of a singularly varied nature 
and interest, and seem to have been jotted down just as 
they came to hand, without any attempt to follow 
chronological order. Legal matters naturally hold a 
prominent place, and the editor has been singularly 
fortunate in securing a brief introduction as to the suits, 
customs and sources therein mentioned, from the pen of 
the late Professor Maitland. This introduction has a 
peculiar value, as it is the last work of that particularly 


able writer. He corrected the final proof of it at the 
end of the Michaelmas Term, returning it to the editor the 
day before he sailed for Grand Canary. The language in 
which Professor Maitland explains the technicalities of 
the legal procedure of the thirteenth century is both 
graphic and lucid. 

The first book opens with an account of the foundation 
of the priory, but the author soon wanders off into notes 
on the first nine kings of England, returning, however, to 
annotate briefly the rule of the twelve priors of Barnwell 
who enter into his narrative. 

Diverse matters pertaining to the properties and assess¬ 
ments of the house, are dealt with in the three following 
books; the fifth book, which consists exclusively of 
extracts from the statutes of the realm, is the only part 
of the Memoranda which has not been reproduced in full 
in this volume. 

The sixth and seventh books are of the greatest interest 
and value to all historical students, particularly to those 
who are concerned with the practice and development of 
local government in England, and with the intricacies of 
manorial jurisdiction. We have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that nothing of greater value with regard to the 
history of hundred courts, sheriffs’ aids, gildable hides, 
castle guard, pontage, and the general questions pertaining 
to services and homages, or customs and villeins of the 
thirteenth century, has hitherto been printed direct from 
original documents. The sixth book contains a copy of 
the official memorandum of local dues and rates, compiled 
about the year 1230, for the use of the joint sheriff of the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

In the seventh book entry is made of all the tenants of 
the priory (both free and villein), together with their rents, 
their services, the vill in which they lived, their laws, and 
the places where they could be distrained, drawn up in the 
year 1295. The priory at that time held property in the 
Cambridge parishes of St. Clement, St. Sepulchre, St. 
Michael, Holy Trinity, All Saints, Blessed Virgin, St. 
Andrew, St. Benedict, St. Botolph, St. John, and St. Peter- 
extra-Trumpington, as well as in a considerable variety 
of other parishes within the county. 

This most desirable volume reflects throughout the care 
and industry of Dr. Willis Clark. His introduction 
abounds in valuable and tersely expressed information; 
the index and glossary are ample; whilst a plan of the 
town of Cambridge in the year 1300 cannot fail to be 
much appreciated. We ought to add that the eighth book 
of the memoranda is wholly occupied with a customary of 
the observances of the Austin order, which has been 
already edited with a translation and full notes by 
Dr. Clark in his previous work. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Factors in Modem History. By A. F. Pollard. (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Perhaps the chief difference between London University 
and Oxford and Cambridge is the existence of external 
students at the former. It is also perhaps mainly due to 
this fact that the present book is published. For whereas 
at Oxford and Cambridge the lecturers can go on year 
after year delivering the same lectures to successive 
generations of undergraduates without any fear of un¬ 
fairness to them in the Schools—since every College 
allows members of other colleges to attend its lectures— 
at London the admission of external students to examina¬ 
tions for degrees necessitates publication as well as oral 
delivery of lectures. Consequently here more than any¬ 
where else “Books are the modem University.” 

When a lecturer sets about publishing his lectures two 
courses are open to him. He may either simply print the 
lectures just as they were delivered, leaving the reader to 
accept or refuse his ypss dixit, or he may, by means of 
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deferences and footnotes, give some idea of the authorities 
on which he has based his conclusions. The latter course 
greatly increases the value of the book for the student, 
though continual footnotes—as in Gibbon—are apt to 
become wearisome to the casual reader. Professor 
Pollard has however chosen the former course, and con¬ 
sequently students at Aberystwith or Bristol University 
College will have no clue to the paths by which Professor 
Pollard has arrived at his decisions, nor will they easily be 
able to decide for themselves whether those decisions are 
right or not. They will however be enabled to learn the 
views of their future examiner and so will not be 
altogether unfairly handicapped in the competition 
against the London students. None the less in the study 
of History, as Professor Pollard quite rightly insists, 
events are of but small importance in themselves as 
compared with the causes which produced them, and in 
the same way the dicta of even the greatest historians 
lose much of their value to the student when given 
without the original facts on which they are based. This 
is especially the case in dealing with such vexed questions 
as the character and national worth of such men as 
Henry VIII., Wolsey, and Cromwell the Protector, or in 
estimating the true meaning of the Reformation or the 
Protectorate. When, too, the view taken by the historian 
is not the popular or traditional one the necessity of 
support for these views becomes doubly evident. A 
defence of Henry VIII. for example needs more support 
than a favourable comparison with Charles II., and the 
Statement that he was less tyrannical than Elizabeth (if it 
is to be accepted) must surily be shown to rest ommore 
cogent arguments than the fact that he ** humoured his 
Parliaments more than his daughter.” That he was more 
judicious in his tyranny is probable, but that he was 
absolutely less tyrannical is difficult to accept. 

Professor Pollard is, we think, at his best in the earlier 
lectures. His tracing of the growth of the National Idea, 
of the advent of the Middle Class, and his picture of the 
New Monarchy ate most interesting and stimulating in 
the Aristotelian sense of the word. His style is happy 
and light, and his lectures, should be most interesting to 
listen to, for even in cold print they read delightfully. 

At the end of the book Professor Pollard has printed a 
lecture on the University of London and the Study of 
History. This was originally delivered in October 1904, 
and though three years have brought about some improve¬ 
ments, the study of history at London still labours 
shamefully under lack of financial support. Professor 
Pollard pleads most earnestly for what he describes as 
” The Cinderella of the University ” and it is to be hoped 
that his words will not be without effect. 

Studies in Pictures. An Introduction to the Famous Galleries' 
By John C. Van Dvke. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

For an inartistic nation our annual output of books on 
art and artists is stupendous, but anybody who takes the 
trouble to listen to the scraps of conversation which may 
be heard daily in our picture-galleries will doubt if their 
increasing number indicates an appreciable growth of 
intelligence in theattitude of the public towards painting. 
The truth is that in art, people are apt to begin at the 
wrong end, to try to interest themselves in paintings for 
the sake of the painter. Hence it comes about that the 
most popular “art” literature is frankly anecdotal, and 
after this the demand is for biographies in which the 
writer tells as much as he can of the artist and as little 
as possible of his art. Now and again, however, appears 
a book in which an attempt is made to show t* the laity 
that a picture may have an interest apart from and 
independent of its painter. An uneasy feeling is awaken¬ 
ing among Anglo-Saxons that there is something about 
pictures they do not understand, and to meet the want 
scribes are rising to supply the information in volumes of 
a hundred or so pages. I do not envy these authors 
their task. The charms and beauties of paintings are not 
easily translated into words tif equal significance to all. 


A picture that needs an explanation is ipso facto a failure 
artistically, and if its essence and virtues can be verbally 
communicated, then its creator should have been a writer 
and not a painter. Nor is it practically possible to 
convey in one or many volumes the experiences of years 
which lead an observer to feel the beauties of some 
pictures more strongly than others, to appreciate subtle¬ 
ties of craftsmanship, to sift the grain from the chaff. 
There is no short cut to the delights of painting. With 
the rare few an appreciation of the fine arts may be an 
inherited birthright* but with most of us it is acquired, 
either by an apprenticeship to the practice of the art or 
by the earnest and frequent contemplation of master¬ 
pieces and the comparison of one picture with another— 
more often by a mixture of the two. And if at the end 
of years of devotion we are asked to explain why we 
prefer one painting to another without having recourse 
to the catchword of the professional critic or the jargon 
of the studio, we are apt to be reduced to the honest 
assertion that the one gives us a deeper and more varied 
pleasure. And hardly shall we define in what this 
superior pleasure consists. 

Pictures are meant to be looked at, not talked or 
written about, and we learn more about them from 
an hour’s looking than a week’s reading. Pictures 
should be a pleasure, and if we do not find them pleasing 
then either we have past them or for us the pleasure 
is yet to come. The sensible thing to do is to go 
and look at something else. If we tire of this too we 
go on to something else, or back to something whose 
charm for us is now increasing. So running to and 
fro, looking continually, tiring our feet and tiring our 
eyes, appreciations heighten, opinions widen, and at last 
we come to a dawning recognition of the best because the 
pleasure we derive from these is inexhaustible. No book 
can do all this for us, but some may put us in the way of 
doing it for ourselves. This is what Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke attempts to do in his “ Studies in Pictures.” His 
book does not pretend to be literary in style or original 
in thought. It is intended for the general public, and 
therefore deals, as it should, with elementary facts. He 
has some sensible things to say with regard to the dis¬ 
tortion of masterpieces by reason of bad hanging, bad 
lighting, or bad framing, He defends great masters from 
too hasty condemnation by dwelling on the havoc 
wrought by restorers, false attributions, and forgeries. 
All this is very well, and if it has all been said before is none 
the worse for being repeated. In the second part of the 
book, when he comes to deal with figure-paintings, por¬ 
traits and landscapes, he gets into greater difficulties. 
To his credit be it said he is never irrelevant, he relates 
historical facts which have bearings on certain cases, he 
makes suggestive comparisons, but ultimately when he 
wishes to explain the beauty of a certain piece of draw¬ 
ing, of a harmony of colour, or of a composition of masses, 
he perforce refers his reader to the picture itself. I do 
not see what else he could do. If his pupils do not always 
realise the beauties Mr. Van Dyke points out, that is not 
his fault, but merely indicates the lower development of 
their powers of perception. 

Once upon a time a painter took a Philistine to the 
English National Gallery and planted him before the head 
of Philip, by Velasquez. Said the Philistine after a pause, 
“ I don’t like it.” “ Oh, don’t you," the painter brutally 
retorted, “ then get to like it.” There is nothing else to 
be said, except that the way to “get” is to spend five, 
ten, twenty years if need be, in looking at portraits. Mr, 
Van Dyke’s little book can do no barm, it may even do 
good, for he makes it very clear to his reader that there 
is a great deal to he learnt before he can properly enjoy 
the masterpieces of the old and modern masters. This 
way lies hope, for if we Anglo-Saxons as a race are in¬ 
artistic, we have some pretensions to be philosophers, 
to be Seekers after wisdom. From pleasure our puritan 
spirit bids us suspiciously turn away, but study may be 
commended, and in the end we may arrive by mental 
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effort at some glimmering of what we can hardly allow 
ourselves to perceive by the aid of our senses* This is 
the science of art, the apprehension by words of the 
pleasures of observation. 

British Writers on Classic Lands. By the Hon. A. S. G. 

Canning. (Unwin, 7 s. 6d. net) 

MR. Canning’s latest book is somewhat different from 
those which have preceded it, both in treatment and in 
degree of excellence. A series of short—even abrupt- 
literary sketches, quite elementary in their scope, it deals 
with the literary treatment of classical lands and learning 
by British poets and prose-writers of varying fame. 
Dean Farrar and Milton, Mangnall’s Questions and 
Macaulay's Essays, Lecky and Lempri6re, are all here, 
and the effect is a little bewildering. The writing is 
pleasant and readable, but rather aimless. It is not quite 
clear whether the author has ahy definite object in wri ting 
his book. The impression produced is that an attempt 
is being made to define the nature of the appeal made 
by classic lands and classic tradition to the minds of the 
writers discussed. But except in the case of Milton and 
Byron, where the influence is most obvious at the outset, 
we cannot discover that the attempt is very successful, 
nor is the effect of the essays on the reader enhanced by 
their English, for example: 

This kingdom [modern Greece] has been since rnled by a Bavarian 
and a Danish sovereign, while the rest of Greece remains under the 
Turks. It so remains, apparently, by not only the consent but the 
wish of the Christian Powers, either through jealousy of each other, 
or wishing not to offend the Mohammedans generally, who in parts of 
Asia and Africa obey French, British and Russian rule, and seem, on 
the whole, loyal to Christian rulers. Yet while these three Powers 
now seem to practically prefer Turkish authority over many Christian 
subjects to allowing each other to rule them, such purely political 
ideas had no friend in the accomplished, imaginative Byron. 

This is excruciating. So are the footnotes, bald 
extracts from LempriSre’s Dictionary, describing the 
classical places and personages mentioned in the text; 
The book is not intended for classical scholars, however, 
and may provide profitable entertainment for the 
** general readers ” to whom it is addressed. 


POETRY AND MORAL IDEAS 

A letter appeared in the Academy of July 13 protest¬ 
ing against an opinion which had been expressed also in 
the Academy that Mr. Swinburne was a greater poet than 
Tennyson. I wish, not to argue that point, but to 
examine a statement made by the writer of the letter in 
support of his protest. And I wish to do this because in 
that statement he raises a question which must be 
answered by any one who would have a clear understand¬ 
ing of the nature of poetry. 

All great poetry, he says, quoting Voltaire, is the 
expression of inoral ideas, but of moral ideas expressed in 
music. Now it would be difficult to define a moral idea, 
but I will venture to say, without attempting a definition, 
that a moral idea must be one which has a direct bearing 
upon the conduct of life. An idea is not moral merely 
because you can draw moral deductions from it. You 
can do that with many ideas which have no moral 
purpose. But the moral purpose must be inherent in the 
idea if the idea itself is to be called moral. I will there¬ 
fore take some examples of poetry which every one will 
allow to be great, and I will ask whether they have a 
direct bearing upon the conduct of life, whether there is 
any moral purpose inherent in the ideas which they 
express. There is no line in our poetry more famous or 
more universally admired than this from Macbeth'. 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
or than this from Antony and Cleopatra ; 

Unarm, Eros, the long day's task is done. 


But no one could find in either of these any idea which 
had an inherent moral purpose or a direct bearing upon 
the conduct of life. Still less could be found such an idea 
in the song from the Tempest —“ Full fathom five thy father 
lies.” But take a poem by a poet who was very conscious 
of his own moral purpose, take Milton's “ Blest pair of 
Syrens,” and in particular this famous and beautiful 
passage: 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure consent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

To him that sits thereon 

Wfth saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 

Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 

And the Cherubic hosts in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

These lines are an expression of Milton’s passion for 
beauty, of his desire for a world in which beauty is not 
subject to the imperfections of this life. There is nothing 
necessarily moral in that passion any more than there is 
anything necessarily immoral in it. It has no direct 
bearing on the conduct of^ life whatever, and it is worth 
noticing that the latter part of the poem, in which Milton 
tries to combine a moral idea with that passion, is 
manifestly inferior to the passage I have quoted. 

Only the wish to believe that all great poetry must 
express moral ideas can ever have led any one to believe 
it. The facts are so much against that belief that any 
one who persists in it must end by misunderstanding the 
nature of poetry. Yet many people think that they 
uphold the dignity of poetry by misunderstanding its 
nature. They recommend it to the world on false pre¬ 
tences, as an agreeable substitute for the ten command¬ 
ments, a counter attraction to the public-house; and 
there have even been some poets who have thus mis¬ 
understood the nature of their art and who, like Words¬ 
worth, have ceased to be poets in consequence. 

Now the first point to be grasped about poetry is that 
it is not prose, not even prose ornamented with rhyme 
and metre, but something different in its essence; and 
the essence of poetry is that it expresses emotion. It 
may express many other things; but it is poetry only 
because it expresses emotion, and the purpose of those 
formal attributes which, distinguish it from prose, of 
metre and rhyme, is to express emotion. These things 
are not ornaments but means of expression. Written 
words without them, or at any rate without any kind 
of rhythm, will not express emotion at all; and directly 
a writer attempts to express emotion in words he gives 
to the arrangement of hi* words some of the formal attri¬ 
butes of poetry. So we have poetical prose, that is to 
say prose which is half turned into poetry by the attempt 
to express emotion together with its own prosaic sub¬ 
ject-matter. Lyrical poetry is the furthest removed from 
prose both in its form and in its subject-matter, because 
it is the most purely emotional kind of poetry; and of 
all forms of human speech it is the nearest to music, which 
is an expression of pure emotion. 

Now emotions are not ideas or appetites, although 
they may be aroused by ideas or appetites; and what 
poetry expresses is not an idea or an appetite or an 
action or any other experience of the human mind or 
body but the emotion aroused by such experience. It 
may have to make a statement of the experience which 
has aroused the emotion it wishes to express. The poet 
may have to say that he is hungry, or that he believes in 
God, or that his wife is dead; but these statements 
are not his poetry, and it is part of his art to express his 
emotion in the very making of them or, if possible, to 
leave them to be inferred from the expression of his 
emotion. Wordsworth, for instance, in the poem “ A 
Slumber did my Spirit seal” does not tell us anything 
directly; we infer from the expression of his emotion that 
it has been caused by the death of some one: and it is 
just the same with poetry that expresses emotions aroused 
by moral ideas. It is not the moral idea that makes the 
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poetry of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty—that by itself 
might make nothing but a platitude—it is the emotion 
aroused by the moral idea that is expressed in these 
lines. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 5 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and stroug. 

Now it is a fact, and it may seem to some people a 
strange fact, that the emotions expressed in the greatest 
poetry have not often been aroused by moral ideas; and I 
will make bold to say that poetry is not often concerned 
with morality, indeed that there is apt to be some enmity 
and conflict between poetry and morality, and also between 
poetry and reason, although poetry may use them both 
for its own purposes. For morality and reason, two of 
the best things that we have in this life, have been pro¬ 
duced by the imperfections of this life and are compromises 
with these imperfections. But poetry, like all art, is 
always in rebellion against these imperfections, and is an 
attempt to realise a state of being in which they do not 
exist. Morality accepts the qpnditions of this life and 
tries to make the best of them; and so does reason. 
Morality assumes that righteousness is the one thing to be 
aimed at here, and reason assumes that the one thing is 
truth. But poetry will not conceive of righteousness and 
truth as separate things for any practical purpose, because 
it has no practical purpose. It is always straining towards 
a higher reality in which righteousness and truth are one; 
and it feels that to abstract one aspect of that reality and 
to be concerned only with that one aspect is to miss 
the nature of that reality. Its one aim is to grasp 
the nature of that reality, to attain to a perfection impos¬ 
sible either in conduct or in pure thought; and it can 
only do this, or attempt to do it, by means of emotion. 
Reason alone will not help us to conceive of righteousness 
and truth as one, nor will conduct. It is only when the 
beauty of righteousness fills us with emotion that we see 
it to be one with truth, for the emotion aroused by the 
beauty of righteousness is the same as the emotion aroused 
by the beauty of truth. It is always beauty that arouses 
the emotion that is expressed in poetry, and that 
emotion is always the same in essence ; and when we feel 
the beauty of a thing it means that we recognise its 
identity with other things that stir us with the same 
emotion; and the sense of this identity, the sense of the 
oneness of ultimate reality, is what gives us the delight of 
beauty. This delight is what poetry expresses and com¬ 
municates. It is the very essence of poetry, even when 
its sense seems to be despairing; the very essence of 
tragedy, which employs the conflicts of this life only as a 
foil to the unity of which the poet dreams. Shelley has 
said all this in poetry more clearly than it can ever be said 
in prose; and in particular he has said it in the great song 
in “ Prometheus Unbound,” which goes further than lan¬ 
guage has ever gone before to express things beyond the 
apprehension of pure reason: 

Lamp of Earth where’er thou movest. 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness; 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with lightness; 

Till they fail as I am failing. 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing. 

The writer of the letter which has moved me to write 
this article says that Shelley is for ever discounted by his 
lack of subject-matter and quotes Matthew Arnold’s 
unfortunate remark about the ineffectual angel. I would 
ask him to consider how much hard thinking Shelley 
must have done before he could have written the song 
from which I have quoted, and many other passages. 
What Shelley expresses in that song is not the thought 
itself but the emotion which that thought has stirred in 
him ; and the thought is implicit in the poem though not 
directly expressed in it. Indeed he could not have con¬ 
veyed the thought to us as clearly as he has conveyed it 
if his emotion had not been stirred by jt; for it is a 


thought which only becomes clear, like all thoughts about 
the ultimate nature of reality, under the action of emotion, 
a thought can only be expressed clearly and completely in 
an expression of emotion. The aim of poetry is always to 
express something which cannot be said in prose, which 
cannot be conceived by the prosaic faculties of the mind. 
But it is not to be assumed that the poet has not exercised 
the prosaic faculties of his mind because he writes pure 
poetry. There are some poets who are content not to 
write pure poetry, who do their thinking in the process of 
composition, and not before it; and because they 
exhibit the labour of their thought to the world, because 
their verse often contains thought and nothing else, many 
readers suppose them to be more thoughtful than the 
poets who express emotion stirred by thought but not 
obscured by it. Yet these are the poets who use verse 
for its proper purpose, which is to say what cannot be 
said in prose, to make words more than “ sense-deep,” 
to charge them with the music of emotion in which is 
implicit the logic of thought. 

A. Clutton Brock. 


THE WORLD r f O COME 

"The After Life ” (Elliot Stock), a pious, credulous,and 
amiable book, is interesting as serving (o illustrate the 
existence of a persistent and widespread error. Mr. 
Buckle, the author, has, with all reverence and industry, 
gathered together the places in the old and new Testa¬ 
ments which bear on “ the future life,” and on the 
foundation of his texts he builds up a theory of eternal 
existence. It is well enough done, his essay, as far as it 
goes; and one cannot help feeling that he, and many 
other pious Christians, who think in the same mode as he, 
entirely miss the real point, the essence of the question 
in which they are so interested. It may sound odd 
enough : but the truth is that the saints, the adepts, are 
very little interested in “The After Life.” One must not 
press the analogy too far—all analogies must be tenderly 
and judiciously treated—but if a man were enjoying an 
excellent luncheon at 2, he would think it just a little out 
of place, a little untimely, if some one began to expatiate 
on the amazing dinner they would all sit down to at 8.30. 
“ Certainly,” he might say, “ I know. But why not wait 
till dinner-time ? ” No; the saint is not over-interested 
in the future; perhaps because he lives in the everlasting 
now. The imbeciles, the pack of gibbering ignoramuses 
-who call themselves “ Freethinkers,” the people who have 
taken out letters of marque to discuss every subject of 
which they know nothing, who are ready to dash in with 
their free and easy solutions of questions which have per¬ 
plexed all philosophy and all religion in every age, are 
constant, among many other follies, in representing the 
Catholic Faith as chiefly concerned with a vague here¬ 
after, as wickedly indifferent to the goods and ills of the 
present earthly state. They talk of the saints, these 
impudent blockheads, as persons who view with in¬ 
difference the sorrows of earth, while they look forward 
to a future of harp-playing. One forgives them the jokes 
about the harp—one does not expect an appreciation of 
the sublime symbolism of Music from the hooligans and 
larrikins of thought—but they might at least get their 
facts right. But perhaps it is beneath the dignity of 
“ Free thought ” to trouble itself with the mere technical 
detail of facts; your Freethinker cannot be bothered with 
the wretched dry-as-dust business of knowing anything 
accurately on any subject whatsoever. “ Blether” is so 
much more “ simple ” and “ big-hearted ” and the rest of 
it. Of course there are many good Christians who think 
of this matter of eternity with Mr. Buckle: but one 
judges an art—and a religion—by the great masters, the 
supreme artists. And the great artists of sanctity are not 
over curious about “ heaven ”—because they are in it. 

But here is another oddity. Let it be enunciated as 
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a maxim that in certain matters it is unsafe to go beyond 
the curate at the Sunday School. One must confess that 
this sounds the extreme of hardy paradox ; and yet it is 
undoubtedly true, and there is an illustration of this truth 
in the works of that profound and mystic Saint-Martin, 
the Philosophe inconnu. Saint-Martin is discoursing of 
the future life, and on the 11 title of our admission into 
the future regions,” and he speaks as follows (I quote 
from the admirable "Life of Louis Claude de Saint- 
Martin,” by Mr. A. E. Waite): 

We cannot obtain a seat in onr theatres unless we have taken the 
precaution to secure a ticket which admits us. This ticket is issued 
only under the seal of the manager; furthermore, unless we book our 
seats in advance, we risk being crushed in the crowd which is 
gathered at the doors waiting for tickets to be issued ; there is even 
the chance that we may not get a seat at all. This emblem, altogether 
temporal and terrestrial, instructs ns that we are here below for the 
purpose of purchasing a ticket of admission to the divine festivals; 
that if we neglect the precaution of securing this title we shall assuredly 
not enter into that gathering of delight ana rejoicing; that we must 
not put off till the last moment this needful piece of prudence, having 
regard to the inconvenience to which such delay may expose us; that 
this precaution is the more easy to take because places for the sale of 
tickets may be found everywhere ; that we are, hence, inexcusable if 
we do not provide ourselves accordingly, etc. etc. 

It is a charming piece of fantasy, but after all what 
more is there in it than the curate’s maxim: be good and 
you will go to heaven ? The phraseology of Saint-Martin 
is more attractive than the curate’s certainly ,~but the 
pith of the matter is the same in the one as in the other; 
and it is worth noting by the way that all splendour 
usually' dwells in all simplicity. Bobby Brown of St. 
Juniper’s Sunday School can have no better advice; nor 
can the most exalted of sages. 

Of course there is a very large race, which has existed 
in all ages and in all countries, which knows a great deal 
more than the curate, which mocks at the lesson given 
to Bobby Brown. It is a race worth considering. 

One comes sometimes in out-of-the-way country places 
on a certain horrid and deadly spot. Sometimes it is a 
barn-door on the verge of the wild land; sometimes it is 
in the heart of the dark wood. In some such place one 
sees victims of vengeance, set there to be a terror to ill- 
doers, ill being, for the moment, calculated according to 
the standard of the game-keeper. Here, crucified against 
the door or to the tree trunks, are the wretched criminals 
of the wood and the waste—the poaching cat, the owl, 
the adder, a dreadful and shocking spectacle. So in the 
history of the mind one sees the ghastly and unseemly 
bodies of those who have known better than the 4 curate; 
a warning to us to do otherwise. And this sort of vermin 
is called Occultist. They are of all times and all ages; 
they performed of old their wretched Mumbo Jumbo 
Rites in all the dark holes of the earth as they perform 
them now. One may read with reverence and awe and 
religion the divine Phceio of Plato; one bows the knee 
before the great assurance and high faith of Socrates as 
be drinks the hemlock most devoutly, resigning himself 
with joy to the everlasting compassions. Anima natu- 
raliter Christiana , we may say, and perhaps an ora pro 
nobis were not so much amiss, and no very deadly error. 
But while Socrates was a-dying, Mumbo Jumbo was 
“ initiating ” (at Samothrace, and filling simple Grecian 
skulls .with sham science and sham religion, with an 
apparatus of nonsense which—so far as it tends anywhere 
—tends to make true religion an impossibility. It is the 
same everywhere; perhaps the state of “ savagery " might 
be best defined as a state in which Mumbo Jumbo—or 
“Occultism”—has finally got the upper hand, in which 
a heap of observances, sometimes devilish, sometimes 
silly, often both, has overwhelmed the pure and shining 
light of the soul. In certain African tribes, it is said, 
there still lingers a vague rumour of the Most High, but 
the really Established Church is fetish, and preaches 
salvation by the sacrament of eating your deceased great- 
uncle’s brains and entrails, compounded according to art. 

So it was in the early days of Christendom. The great 
and high mystics St. John and St. Paul, the authors of 


such dicta as “ Love one another ” and “ It is raised in 
power” were opposed by the grotesque rabble of the 
Gnostics, of the “knowing ones,” by the church of insane 
delirium, which proclaimed the highest morality and 
practised the most revolting vices. One has only to read 
the Pistis Sophia to see how deeply the gulf yawns 
between Christian Mysticism and Occultism, between High 
Wisdom and barbarous gibberish, and perhaps there is 
no better way of demonstrating the ultimate ,identity of 
evil and nonsense than a study of the Gnostic sects, with 
their amulets, and Abraxas gems, and Abracadabras, and 
Aions, with the most extensive and peculiar information 
about heaven, and the most complete ipiggery on earth. 
Later on the Albigenses were the milk-and-water descen¬ 
dants of these malign lunatics, and the Albigenses have 
their descendants to-day, whom I will not mention, 
because their vote is a thing to reckon with. In a more 
direct line of descent from Gnosticism is the horrible, 
squalid and noisome imposture known as Theosophy, 
which for the last twenty years or more has infested foolish 
drawing-rooms and (occasionally) foolish newspapers; accu¬ 
mulating a record of sham 'miracles, sham deities, sham 
gospels and of other things still more'unsavoury, that is 
probably unequalled in the history of the folly and 
wickedness of the world. For Madame Blavatsky one 
bad a certain tenderness, in spite of her flagrant impos¬ 
tures and the really devilish nature of much of her teach¬ 
ing. Her learning was humbug, her books were humbug, 
her signs and wonders were most impudent and arrant 
humbug—but, she was undoubtedly on the grand scale : 
she is not altogether unworthy of being mentioned in the 
Great Calendar of Quacks beside Joseph Balsamo, called 
Cagliostro. But for the later prophets of this Neo- 
Gnosticism, whether fugitives from justice or not, whether 
believers in the " Bacon Theory ” or in some other non¬ 
sensical doctrine, whether found out in childish tricks or 
still undiscovered—for these, the “ Low Tobies ” of the 
canting crew, one can have nothing but undisguised con¬ 
tempt and dislike, not unmingled with the qualms of 
nausea. When directors of such companies as the " Han¬ 
sard Union” come forward as the apostles of the 
“ Ancient Wisdom Religion,” it is time to cry “ enough: ” 
when women who have been associated for many years 
with the propaganda of the crudest and silliest atheism 
deliver the Mahatmas’ messages—then human speech 
fails and dies away. Memory is short enough, no doubt, 
but there are those still left who remember the “ Fruits 
of Philosophy” Trial. 

And it all comes of not minding the curate 1 Dr. Pusey 
was a typical curate—a learned, devout, orthodox, 
unilluminated man—and one has read the account of the 
wretched Mrs. Besant’s conference with him. She began 
to vomit forth her blasphemies, and the Doctor replied : 

" Woman, remember that you are speaking of your 
Saviour and your Judge” — or some such words. 

" How illiberal, how narrow,” says the precious man in 
the street, “ how devoid of human sympathy, of Christ- 
like comprehension.” And one knows the result of that 
disregarded warning; the years passed in the service of 
Old-street, of an idiotic but poisonous atheism: and then 
the new career which must not be too precisely defined. 
She found a slip of paper in her blotting-pad with some¬ 
thing like: “Judge’s plan is right—follow him and stick," 
scrawled over it, and she assured the world on the faith 
of that that she had received communications from the 
supernatural sphere. An admirable journalist has told 
the whole story in “ Isis very much Unveiled ”; it would 
be impossible to add anything to that detestable and 
ridiculous tale, with its catastrophe of detected cheats 
and quacks who just avoided the dock. No: there are 
decidedly certain points on which it is not safe to know 
more than the curate. We may improve on his manner, 
perhaps, but it is not wise to meddle with his matter. 

And the great artists of sanctity are, as I have said, 
not over anxious about this question of the vita venturi 
saculi. It has been held by high mystics that there are 
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certain of the saints now on earth who enjoy a greater 
bliss than certain of the saints who have passed beyond: 
and it is mo 3 t probable that this conjecture is well 
founded. We have to deal with an experimental science, of 
extraordinary exactitude, the last experiments of which 
science are made by very few indeed—the masters are 
always few in every science and in every art. We are, of 
course, liable to be vexed in our discussion of these 
matters by the interruptions of those who “ don't 
believe ” in the saints and think sanctity a pack of 
nonsense; and these interruptions again have their per¬ 
fect analogy in the arts. A writer in the Daily Mail, a 
week or two ago, spoke of Mr. Caine, Miss Corelli and 
Mr. Crockett as “ this fine galaxy" ; and we imagine that 
this person would be highly amused by real literature if 
he ever saw it. The interruptions of the ignorant are of 
very little consequence. 

It is probable then that there are those still living who 
have made the Great Experiment and have entered into 
the possession of the eternal beauty, who see through the 
material shapes of the world as through a thin veil, who 
hear through our ugly and discordant voices the everlast¬ 
ing song, the unending pneutna, who suffer no more from 
cold or heat or hunger or any sorrow. The old chronicler 
says of King Arthur that in this world he “changed his 
life,” and it may be that a few who have not known fear 
have entered into Avalon in our days, have attained to 
the Holy Isle beyond the glassy Hoods. 

Arthur Machen, 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE 

This is an interesting title. No subject is more fruitful 
in lessons to the impartial and scientific student of history 
than the sojourn of the Jews in the various countries of 
Europe at different epochs and its resulting influence 
upon the surrounding nations. That Mr. Abbott has 
endeavoured in his book (“ Israel in Europe,” Macmillan) 
to be impartial, at least in the earlier chapters, we verily 
believe. He has “read up his authors” with care, in 
pursuance of a method of writing history much practised 
of recent years in Great Britain, which may be described 
as the British Museum method, consisting as it does in a 
compilation of facts at second-hand, to the practical 
exclusion of original research. For this we do not blame 
Mr. Abbott. Renan’s “Histoire du Peuple d’lsrael” has 
not, so far, been superseded by the work of any other 
scholar, in England, or elsewhere. Dealing with a more 
recent period, the volume before us belongs to another 
and greatly inferior class. With this reservation, the 
author may be praised for a concise and brightly written 
presentment of a singularly tragic and often repulsive 
story, a presentment which only degenerates into special 
pleading when the latter-day developments of the Jewish 
question are approached. 

Mr. Abbott abundantly proves that at all times in the 
history of the relations between the Jews and the rest of 
the world, this “ peculiar people ” possessed an unrivalled 
capacity for making itself disliked. Even in Rome, he 
says, “ the hospitable harbour of countless races and 
creeds, there was no place for these unfortunate Semitic 
exiles, and their sojourn was punctuated by periodical 
expulsions.” The Jews, “who already had their own 
quarter in Rome, on the right bank of the Tiber,” 
arrogant and turbulent as usual, hissed unpopular 
Governors from Palestine, and Cicero, pleading the cause 
of Prsetor Flaccus, accusejd of having robbed the Temple 
of Jerusalem: 

gave eloquent testimony to the importance of the Jewish element 
in Rome. Thou well knowest [says the orator, addressing the Public 
Prosecutor] how great is their multitude, bow great their concord, 
how powerful they are in our noble assemblies. But I will speak in 
an undertone, so that none but the judges' may bear. For there is no 
lack of individuals ready to cite those fellows against me, and ail 
honourable persons. 


Rather less than this Ciceronian whisper is about all that 
one hears to-day in England, when the influence of the 
Jews is being (jiscusssd. 

Over and ahove the two great causes of the unpopularity of the 
Jew [says Mr, Abbott], namely man’s intolerance of dissent, and the 
antipathy between the European and the Asiatic, there was another 
and more obvious barrier to a good understanding between the two 
elements—one sin which the Gentile could not pardon : the Jew’s 
infatuated arrogance—that contempt for all men bom outside the pale 
of the Synagogue, which national humiliation instead of effacing had 
deepened and embittered. 

This characteristic, known in modern Germany as " die 
jiidische Unverschamtheit,” or the Jewish impudence, is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons for the dislike manifested 
against the Jews in many parts of modern Europe ; but 
it seems to be shared by most of the Semitic races an 4 
not to be peculiar to the Jews. Coupled with their mania 
for usury, it has nevertheless helped tp bring untold suf¬ 
fering upon them, and yet it is to both these traits that 
they certainly owe much, if not all, of their present mum 
dane success. On the subject of usury, as the favourite 
occupation of the Jews, Mr. Abbott maintains that the 
reputation of the J ews for usury dates from the sixth 
century, but that it was only in the middle ages that usury 
became their main business, and he repeats the well-worn 
arguments about the jew being forced into usury by 
” periodical enactments of councils and the frequent pub¬ 
lication of ecclesiastical edicts.” He seems to have for¬ 
gotten the passage in the Old Testament (Deuteronomy 
xv. 6): 

For the Lord thy God blesseth thee, as He premised thee: and 
thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and 
thou shalt reign over many nations, but they shall not reign over 
thee. 

Here we have in a nutshell the whole history of Israel 
from the earliest to the present times, and we see that in 
practising usury the Jew has ever been following out to 
the letter, and most profitably, the Mosaic instructions. 
China to-day is a striking example of the inferiority to 
which a nations sinks ii it merely borrows, and is without 
military power to resist the invader. If China weie to 
come lorward as a banker all Europe would be interested 
in maintaining her independence. 

The Jews evidently made the bed upon which they 
were forced to lie. It was a reipark of the famous Wesley 
that “ all the world was his parish.” To the Jews of the 
middle ages all the world was their ghetto. Morally and 
socially speaking they put an iron railing round the whole 
non-Jewisb world, from which they arrogantly apd rigidly 
excluded themselves on the ground of their higher purity, 
and this barrier in the end constituted their own prison. 
A massacring and persecuting race, the Jews paid in kind 
the penalty of their evil instincts. They were frequently 
massacred and persecuted. That this situation came to 
an end, so far at least as Western Europe is concerned, is 
certainly due to the progress of Aryan civilisation and 
to tjie gradually humanising influences of Christianity, 
aided by an enlightened Liberalism, which, though pften 
opposed to the doctrines of Christianity, was nevertheless 
a product of it, and would, as far as we can judge, have 
been impossible without it. The Jew owes everything to 
Christianity, but Christianity owes next to nothing to the 
Jew. That the improved Jew, the kind of Jew with whom 
the ordinary honest Englishman can associate upon mutu¬ 
ally respecting terms, is gradually increasing in numbers 
especially in this country, is an effect of environmept. 
But it is to an enlightened Christianity that the influences 
which have brought about this mo.-land physical better¬ 
ment are undoubtedly to be traced. To what extent the 
Jew maybe justly accpsed ofhaving by effort and example 
reduced the moral status of the peoples with whom he has 
taken up bis unbidden sojourn is a subject upon which 
Mr. Abbott does not dwell, and therefore we need not 
consider it in connection with his work. An anti-social 
and disintegrating force the Jew has often supplied 
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valuable assistance in breaking up antiquated social 
organisations. 

In dealing with the situation of the Jews in Russia and 
in a chapter on "Anti-Semitism," Mr. Abbott adopts a 
Boanerges tone which clashes curiously with the temperate 
and generally scholarly inspiration of the rest of bis book. 
That he is throughout a convinced philo-Semite he does 
not pretend to disguise. He almost persuades us to take 
a sympathetic view of Shylock; but he has also, such 
sentences as these: 

The long ringleted Rabbis of Poland carried Into every country 
their narrow subtlety and hatred of secular studies, so that at a time 
when the middle age was passing away from Christendom they 
restored it to Israel. 

Then: '* to these immigrants (in Portugal) were gradu¬ 
ally added new-comers from Germany and Poland whom 
the Portuguese jews despised and persecuted in the most 
revolting manner.” This is plain speaking and does not 
flatter the J ews ; but when we reach modern times, and 
our own shores, the accents of Mr. Abbott’s voice, become 
comically indignant or bombastic in his denunciation of 
what he calls “ the taint of Anti-Semitism in England.” 
Mr. Gladstone is sneered at for having confided tq the 
sympathetic tat of his friend the Duke of Argyll the following 
philosophical reflection : “ I have a strong suspicion that 
Dizzy’s crypto-Judaism has had to do with his policy: the 
Jews of the East bitterly hate the Christians, who have 
not always used them well.” 

And Disraeli is described as “ the man who had bent 
Europe to his will a ” which is absurdly untrue of Disraeli 
as of any English public servant that ever was or will be. 
The author quotes with impolite insinuations the warning 
of Mr. Arnold White that with the increasing power of 
the Jews 

the national life may be stifled by the substitution of material aims for 
those which, however faultily, have formed the unselfish and imperial 
objects of the Englishmen who have made the Empire ; 

and after scornfully comparing the author with Julius 
Caesar (as if Mr. Abbott were himself another Daniel), he 
says, though Mr. Arnold White's point is that the English 
Empire was made by Englishmen, which is another thing, 
"if the British Empire were confined to Englishmen , it 
would soon cease to be an Empire.” 

On the ground that the Jewish contingent in the Trans¬ 
vaal War (from which by the way the Jews have mainly 
profited) was one thousand two hundred men out of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, Mr. Abbott says “ the Jew 
has done as much for the English mother as any of her 
Christian sons: he has laid down his life in defence of her 
cause.” Yes, but in such an insignificant proportion as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. And then: * English 
mother\" If it be impossible for an Englishman to be a 
Jew, it is not a whit easier for a Jew to be an Englishman. 
Mr. Abbott is " irresistibly reminded of Lewis Carroll ” by 
the following sentence which he attribntes to the typical 
" patriot ”: “ The efficiency of the British nation requires 
the ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon, not the Semitic 
element in it,” which seemis to us, however, to be a fairly 
rational sentiment which most simple English people 
would echo. He quotes with approval the quaint belief 
expressed by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons 
that “ the Jewish stock when mixed with our own in 
the course of years goes rather to improve than to 
deteriorate the British race,” and laughs at the “ good 
people ” who would object to the destinies of the British 
Empire being directed by a Jew. Mr. Abbott, however, 
writes sensibly enough when, referring to the social evils 
which are popularly attributed in a large measure to the 
presence of the Jews in England and to the morals and 
manners which they have brough t with them, he contends 
that they are, in the great majority of cases, to be best 
dealt with by legislation. And surely for this reason 
(although it is not Mr. Abbott’s deduction) the Englishman 
should be careful to retain as free a hand as possible in 
the ordering of bis own house. 

Rowland Strong. 
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FICTION 

The Grim Smile of the Five Town1. By Arnold Bennett. 

(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

Mr. Bennett has chosen a somewhat cumbersome title 
for his latest collection of short stories, but it is certainly 
apt. The stories are all humorous; they are all told 
with a smile and raise an answering smile from the 
reader, but both the author’s and the reader’s smiles are 
grim ; almost as grim, at times, as “ The Five Towns ” 
themselves. Mr. Bennett knows his people, and that 
knowledge has already gained him praise through his 
earlier books. But he has never, we think, shown such 
a clear insight into their character and temperament as 
in one of the stories in this book. " The Death of Simon 
Fuge” has practically no plot—it is a vivid picture, 
though, of provincial life—its culture, its interests, and 
its comforts. Simon Fuge came from the Five Towns, 
an artist whose character was too cosmopolitan to win 
approval or even toleration from his own people. His 
art, however, had made him famous all over Europe and 
his death gained him obituary notices of quite respect¬ 
able length in the London papers. But while the Te’e- 
graph mentioned his death on its placard, the local 
rag,” as they call it in Hanbridge, thought Rates, the 
choice of a centre-forward for a local football team, and 
winners and S.P. far more attractive metal for its patrons. 
Even the cultured people—and Mr. Bennett is most care¬ 
ful to prove the existence of culture among the makers of 
ot»—show but a passing interest in his work. The man 
ad had a reputation for " acting the goat” and they 
had no use for him. The fact that his work had a 
monetary value was really the one point in his favour. 
Mr. Bennett sees the true worth of this attitude and can 
laugh whole-heartedly at its obvious narrowness; at the 
same time we feel sure that in his heart he is on the side 
of "The Five Towns” and that jnst as the smallness 
of the local Museum was the weak spot in Mr. Brinkley’s 
armour, so would he resent any adverse criticism of his 
home by a stranger. That he himself can laugh at his 
own people is simply the result of travel away from 
home. The other stories are far slighter in scheme and 
interest; but as thumb-nail sketches they are clever; 
and as is usually if not always the case with Mr. Bennett’s 
work, the characters are natural, human and intensely 
alive. 

The Burning Torch. By F. F. MoNTaisoa. (Murray, 6s.) 

On the first page of his novel, Mr. Montrdsor has un¬ 
wittingly summed up in a line his own work, or at least 
described its most noticeable characteristic. Speaking 
of the voyage of the Lotus Flower he says, “ There had 
been an unusual number of fatalities.” Now in the first 
chapter the heroine’s father commits suicide; her uncle 
with whom she goes to live eventually becomes paralysed 
after driving his wife mad with his double life. The hero 
inadvertently causes the death of a small boy, and is 
eventually himself murdered by Arabs; and at the end 
of the story Dolores is killed in a railway accident. 
None the less, in spite of this unnatural glut of catas¬ 
trophes, in spite of the many imperfections of the book, 
and the comparatively uninteresting characters which 
the author has chosen to portray, there is a relentless 
necessity pervading the whole story, which attracts 
and holds the interest. Dolores is a sort of modern 
Cassandra, whose forebodings are always gloomy, but 
are never listened to or believed. Even she herself does 
not act on her impressions and in consequence is killed 
as we have said. Since, however, life according to 
Mr. Montr 4 sor is not really worth living, and death is 
described as a “ way out,’* we may spare her our pity; 
we may even, if we sympathise with her attitude towards 
life, envy her good fortune. Of the other characters but 
little need be said. Gregory and his Brotherhood (con¬ 
cerning the details of which Mr. Montr£sor is mercifully 
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sileDt) do not interest as they should. The reason for 
this is, we think, that Mr. Montr6sor—like so many other 
authors—has not succeeded in keeping his "good man ” 
from being a prig. With his " bad people ” he is much 
more successful. He has certainly succeeded in repro¬ 
ducing the atmosphere of an absolutely selfish family, 
and at the same time he successfully differentiates 
between the various individuals. He is not so successful 
with the other branch of the Muncassen family. His 
picture of the Select Dancing Academy is certainly amus¬ 
ing, but the irresistible reflection arises "what would 
not Charles Dickens and even the authors of 1 The Golden 
Butterfly’ have accomplished with Olympia Mum and 
her two brothers 1 ” Such criticism is, however, perhaps 
a little unfair, and it is only just to state that in spite of 
a considerable lack of sympathy with its philosophy we 
read “The Burning Torch" with an interest that 
surprised us. 

A Wife from the Forbidden Land. By Archer Philip Crouch. 

(Long, 6s.) 

Now and again in these days of cheap psychology and 
novels of small incident, it is a pleasure to find a book 
like this—a book which is simply and avowedly a straight¬ 
forward story, told without guile and with almost boyish 
ingenuousness. The forbidden land of Mr. Crouch’s title 
is, of course', Tibet, and the story is of a young English¬ 
man's expedition to Lhassa, achieving that goal by virtue 
of his intimacy with the Chinese and Tibetan languages, 
and by his disguise as an Eastern Mongol. There is good 
reading in the adventures which befell him by the way— 
the treachery of one servant and the devotion of another; 
the difficulties of the mountain roads, the hatred of suspi¬ 
cious lamas, the chance friendship of a Tibetan noble, the 
rescue of the Dalai Lama himself from a murderous con¬ 
spiracy, and last but not least the prettily handled incident 
of the Tibetan damsel to whom the hero Englishman finds 
himself unwittingly married through his ignorance of the 
customs of the country. In incident after incident 
Mr. Crouch conveys a wealth of information about the 
people and manners of Tibet. 

Love a la Mode. By Kinston Parses. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 
The author terms his book “ a study in episodes,” but it 
is too trivial to be a study and too loosely constructed to 
be a story. The first sentence of " Love a la Mode ” is 
“ Culture makes cowards of us all,” and the last, “ he who 
motes and runs away will live to mote another day." 
These extracts will give a better idea of the volume than 
a column of descriptive writing. Sprinkled in between 
these we have such gems of thought as “ Congratulation 
is the insincerest form of flattery ” and " The whole art of 
conversation consists in avoiding the topic.” In order 
that these sentiments may be fittingly expressed, 
Mr. Parkes introduces a very modern young woman and 
an intensely old young man together with a choice selec¬ 
tion of bores. When they fail the author obliges with 
elaborate accounts of the plots of half a dozen short 
stories supposed to be read by his creations. “ Love 4 
la Mode ’’ is certainly a curious medley of irresponsible 
writing with the solitary claim to distinction that it has 
entertained the Duchess of Sutherland, as Mr. Parkes 
informs us in his dedication. 

The Man of the Crag. By Guv Boothby. (White, 6s.) 

This is a not very exciting novel of the “ shocker ” type. 
It is rather dragged out, and so a trifle wearisome. The 
scene is laid in the Lake country, and the hero of the 
story is a young lawyer, who after some unpleasant 
adventures, solves the mystery of the “ Man of the Crag.” 
He also succeeds in gaining the affections of this mysterious 
man’s supposed granddaughter, whom he met " in a mist.” 
Through this meeting he became mixed up in the semi- 
murderous mysteries of the Crag, for the girl, having 
sprained her ankle, was carried by him to her grandfather’s 
house. 


Reed Anthony, Cowman. An Autobiography. By Andy Adams. 

(Constable, 6s.) 

This is a novel which it is a pleasure to read and to 
review. We have been bored to distraction for long 
enough by the antics of the picturesque cowboy, with his 
monocle and starched shirts, who holds up townships and 
armies, shoots everybody who dares to look at him, and 
usually trusses police-officers sent to arrest him and out¬ 
lines their manly forms with revolver bullets upon the 
wall of the eternal “ store.” To any one who knows the 
cowboy as he is and as he was—and there is a consider¬ 
able difference between the two—the thing is laughable 
in its absurdity. The author of this book, whoever he 
may be, has gone through the experiences he describes or 
knows intimately many Texas cattlemen of the old school. 
He takes the reader, step by step, through the life of an 
American citizen from the end of the Civil War, when he 
goes to Texas, up to the time when a multitude of sons 
and grandsons has practically placed him on the retired 
list, and he describes with no little fidelity the rise of the 
Texan cattle trade and cattle-rearing and the land boom 
of the late 'eighties. Reed Anthony was one of the first 
on the trail with his master’s cattle to Abilene, and it 
was not long before, by the judicious purchase of land 
scrip when the land was three-ha’pence an acre, he 
passed from the position of servant to that of master, 
with a couple of excellent ranches of his own. The 
account of the cowman’s worldly success is, let us admit, 
by no means free from exaggeration, but the book gives 
the best picture of the life of the times of any we know, 
and we heartily recommend it. 


MUSIC 

BACH 

Bach. By Rutland Bouohton. (“The Music of the 
Masters.”) (Lane, 2s. 6d.) 

This little book is important as the latest contribution to 
a series which has contained some good work. In both 
Mr. Newman’s “Wagner” and Dr. Walker’s “Beet¬ 
hoven ” there was to be found something more than 
pleasantly written appreciation of their respective sub¬ 
jects; each showed that intimate knowledge of the 
composer's works which can in a few words of description 
give material help to those who are less experienced, and, 
still further, they added a definite, though necessarily 
slight, contribution to criticism. In writing of Bach the 
problems which an author has to face are in some ways 
more complicated than those of the author of “ Beet¬ 
hoven”; the subject is so wide that the difficulties of 
concentration into a summary appear at first sight insur¬ 
mountable. We cannot complain therefore if the author 
of this small volume has left unnamed many frequently 
performed works; he was wise to do so and to take certain 
others as types of the composer’s methods. In Mr. 
Boughton’s writing there is no lack of enthusiasm for his 
subject: evidently he has found that quality in Bach’s music 
which makes him love it above all others. He is deter¬ 
mined to carry his readers with him in his admiration, 
and he has a fluent power of expressing himself which 
never lets him pause for a word or a simile. If English 
does not readily supply him with an expression he invents 
one, or draws upon that curious vocabulary dear to 
certain musical journalists and to writers of “ programme 
notes.” Since the Academy is concerned with books more 
as contributions to literature than as primers on special 
subjects we may be pardoned for emphasising this point, 
the more so as it is one which journals devoted to music 
are Dot very likely to dwell upon. As Mr. Boughton 
carefully avoids technical analysis of the music we are 
safe in assuming that his book is intended for amateurs 
rather than for professional musicians, that is to say for 
people who bring to their study of Bach a general culture 
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rather than a specialised one, and to them his use and 
misuse of English is likely to be annoying and confusing. 
Granted the necessary patience to overcome this difficulty 
what does the reader learn of Bach from this author? 
Much of- the book is spent in description, more or less 
vivid, of the way in which Bach appeals to the author, 
and often that appeal is so much one of personal emotion as 
to give but little help to others. Mr. Boughton writes 
thoughtfully, however, of the relation between Bach's art 
and his religion, though his theories, based upon rather 
insecure premisses, are apt to be wild. For instance, how 
can he justify the claim that polyphony, identified with 
the principle of the rights of the individual, is the 
special product of Protestantism, in face of the testi¬ 
mony of history to its birth and development within the 
Catholic Church ? This is an instance, among many less 
glaring ones, which leaves the unsatisfactory feeling that 
much of Mr. Boughton’s writing is the result of his per¬ 
sonal feeling or his propensity for evolving theories, and 
is irrespective of the facts of Bach’s life and music. This 
becomes most misleading in his treatment of the great 
Mass in B minor, where he contents himself with invent¬ 
ing a cheap programme for the music. One sentence, 
referring to the second " Kyrie,” is sufficient example: 

It is as if the memory of Christ's assurances was suddenly 
extinguished by a sense of personal guilt. The theme with its 
characteristic diminished second [he means" diminished third ”] seems 
like the expression of a heart straining at the leashes of Hell, 

In dealing with the music for clavier Mr. Boughton 
allows his readers to get nearer to the subject, and does 
not, as here, stand between them and it. He writes of 
the “Forty-eight” as one who has played them and 
thought about them, but his hasty way of despatching 
the concerted music makes us fear that he knows very 
little about it. We join heartily with him in his wish to 
break down the notion that “Bach spells Fugue and 
that Fugue spells Dulness,” and if his book does some¬ 
thing in this cause it will not have been written in vain. 
We think, however, that the fallacy has not so strong a 
hold as he imagines, and that a visit to St. Anne’s, Soho, 
to the Temple Church on certain Sunday afternoons, or 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday in Holy Week will 
convince most people that, if the love of “ The Messiah ” 
is strong, and none would wish it otherwise, it is no longer 
the “ musical monomania ” of which Mr. Boughton com¬ 
plains ; but that people are slowly and surely coming to 
realise how great a heritage they possess in the Cantatas 
and " Passions ” of Bach. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A DEFENCE OF THE “PLAIN MAN” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your issue of July 6 contained a perfect tornado of 
invective against the person variously called “ the man in the 
street,” “ the plain man ” or curtly “ the fool.” Never since 
the days of the early Saturday Review have I read anything 
so ill-tempered and superior in tone as most of the articles in 
this number. That on “ the man in the street ’’ was not only 
ill-tempered but especially cruel in its unchristian attitude. 
The author makes Christianity entirely a matter for experts, 
whom the “plain man” is to follow obsequiously without 
questioning, and ignores the fact that it was the experts that 
from the earliest days, from the Schoolmen with their topsy¬ 
turvy logic, and down to the present day, have made Chnst’s 
word of no avail through their traditions, and divided 
Christianity into innumerable hostile camps. 

The erudite, the scholarly, usually have some twist in their 
brains, which makes them cavillers, hair-splitters, formula- 
risers, a petty, inhuman crew with no large sympathisers and 
without a glimmering of a conception of the bigness of Christ 
who spoke to plain men and fools, publicans and sinners. 
The fault of the plain man has always been too great obsequi¬ 
ousness to “ his betters,” not the immodesty of the latter. 
No doubt your critic was technically in the right in con¬ 
founding the author of “ a plain man’s faith V with the two 


sayings attributed to Christ, but the fact is that the majority 
of thinking men have at last ignored their hornbook mentors 
and have decided that these “ mysteries ” are simply nonsense 
and have thrown the Prayer Book to the winds as a tissue of 
absurdities. All that is nonsensical in the Bible will, as 
Matthew Arnold foresaw, follow the same fate as far as Faith 
is concerned, although its place as the greatest literature of a 
great people will never be lost. 

Faith is not to be compared with the binomial theorem. 
Good heavens, every butcher, baker and candlestick-maker 
wants to be.saved, and how is that to come about if he cannot 
understand, and how is he to understand if his pastors pre¬ 
sent him with conundrums ? Your critic remarks that “ one 
is not aware that any treatises have been written to show that 
two and two really make five.” He ignores that more treatises 
have been written on a similar dogma than on any other 
subject in the world, namely, that “ Three are one, and one is 
three.” The Schoolmen defended such things with all their 
Gilbert and Sullivan logic. The present apologists prefer to 
call it a mystery. Plain men take the statement in the same 
spirit as your critic has done in the little proposition on 
addition. We can all understand how these accretions have 
gradually surrounded all religions, Buddhism, Mahometanism, 
etc., and we can smile at them, but all, especially the incor¬ 
rigibly sentimental English, are chary of calling their own 
dogmas “nonsense.” It is this modesty and piety which 
accounts for “the confused and deplorable state of mind 
which calls itself modern thought,” but it is a state of transi¬ 
tion. “ Plain men ” are becoming impatient, and will no 
longer put up with apologists of the present day, who have 
not even the courage of their forbears but answer the most 
vital questions in the spirit of the Girton girl whose conclusion 
in a paper of geometry was, “ Therefore the angle ABC is 
equal to the angle ABD, for reasons which I am not at liberty 
to disclose.” 

Your critic is singularly unhappy in his illustrations from 
the realm of art. He jeers at “ the boobies who abused 
Burne-Jones’s pictures after seeing them.” Now although I 
am a plain man on other questions, I have some knowledge 
and “flair ” about pictures both as painter and critic (I wrote 
criticisms for the Academy desultorily for nearly a year, and 
also for the Burlington Magazine), and I can assure him that 
neither I nor any other modern critic of standing considers 
Burne-Jones worthy of abuse. We have learnt too much 
recently of the great Florentines to care even to abuse these 
anaemic posturings when we have once taken in such a picture 
as Botticelli’s Ctuumny. Ask any painter, my dear sir, not an 
Academician, and then confess that the plain man was in the 
right all along. 

Similarly Mr. Wake Cooke, an expert too, as I gather, and 
his remark that “ Leighton's work was the essence of refine¬ 
ment, and he was one of the greatest draughtsmen who ever 
lived—most of the old masters being mere children compared 
with him.” Your critic ignores the fact that experts are in 
perpetual strife and cannot therefore be blindly followed but 
checked with whatever brain the poor plain man has at his 
disposal. For I should say that Leighton’s work was the 
quintessence of vulgarity, and as for his drawing, those who 
were responsible for the hanging at the Old Masters, were 
distinctly cruel to his memory m hanging a drawing by Ingres 
in the centre of Leighton’s pretty brown and white posing 
ladies. How do you suppose that the great men, the men 
acknowledged by pedant and peasant alike, Shelley whom 
Byron his friend thought nothing of, Schumann whom his 
friend Mendelssohn patronised but never appreciated, ulti¬ 
mately came by their own ? Was it because some spectacled, 
frowsy professor, hornbook and pbinter in hand, demonstrated 
their excellence ? Never; it was time and the innumerable 
herd of plain men that did the business. The plain man is 
slow but he is sure; he is like the wheels of God which grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding small. 

Bernhard Sickert. 

[Mr. Bernhard Sickert refers to Mr. Wake Cooke as “ your 
critic.” Mr. Wake Cooke is not our critic and is in no way 
connected with the Academy. His remarks about Leighton 
were contained, as Mr. Sickert must be well aware, in a letter 
to the Academy in which he violently dissented from our own 
views. With reference to the remainder of Mr. Sickert’s letter 
our Reviewer writes:—“ I am very glad to have seen Mr. 
Bernhard Sickert’s letter. To tell the truth I was feeling some 
qualms about ‘the man in the street’—I mean, I was 
wondering whether he really existed at all, whether I was not 
scoring an immense triumph over a phantom of my own 
creation, I know better now: the man in the street is read 
enough, and his name is Sickert. His definition has also been 
made clearer; it is: ‘ One who talks confidently concerning 
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success, and who strive for it on any terms, who simply 
admire the work of men who have made a noise. Their 
opinions are often not artistic judgments at all, they are 
merely the admiration of success. 

High artistic faculty is often only one phase of great general 
ability, accompanied with the insight and the intuitions of 
genius; when the possessor of such high faculty has been 
compelled by a mental necessity to grapple with the great 
problems of existence, and sees Art in its right relations as 
one phase of the spiritual activities, sees its meaning, 
purpose and significance, he will easily see through the shams 
of the present into the realities of the future. The crying 
need of the time is for such men ; but these are the very men 
who, having attained mental serenity, shrink from losing it 
by entering the arena and doing battle with the follies, 
foolish fads and fashions, and the blatant vulgarity of the 
“ Modernity Movements ” which have been so strangely mis¬ 
taken for progress. Until such men throw off their too self- 
regarding timidity and determine to sacrifice themselves for 
the good of Art we shall have the Little Bethelites posing as 
full-fledged critics, and have to see the foolish pronounce¬ 
ments of little men on great ones which make critics and 
criticism alike ridiculous. 

At the same time I utterly repudiate the claim that artists 
are the only judges of Art. Art has many facets, serves 
many ends, and should be judged from many standpoints; 
and the opinion of the art-and-nature lovers, who have not 
been spoiled by that dangerous “little knowledge" of tech¬ 
nique, is of great value even to artists themselves. As one of 
our great artists said : “ I always like to get the opinion of 
the common people, sol go and ask my wife I ” 

E. Wake Cook. 


“POETRY AND MORAL IDEAS'* 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A s “ a plain man," I have been much interested in 
Mr. Brock's article on this subject and the correspondence 
which has ensued. I imagine that all that really need be said 
thereon has already been said by Matthew Arnold in his 
“ Wordsworth" essay and J. A. Symondsin his very suggestive 
discussion of the question “ Is poetry at bottom a criticism of 
Life?" (The proposition is, I think, Arnold's and not—as 
apparently suggested by your contributor—Voltaire’s, though 
it is based on Voltaire’s remark to the effect that “ the great 
merit of English poets was their treatment in poetry of moral 
ideas.") But I apprehend that it is the privilege, or licence, 
of “the plain man," after all has been said, still to talk on. 
The advantage of the system is that it may serve to clear 
the minds of the talker and those with whom he talks—plain 
men also, in all probability 1—and perchance a fresh spark 
may be struck. 

This, then, is “ how it strikes a contemporary " I The best 
poetry has two chief component parts,—absolutely distinct 
yet each absolutely essential— Matter and Manner. To be a 
great poet, therefore, one must be a thinker,—not only a 
thinker but an imaginative thinker,—not only an imaginative 
thinker but one who can write verse,—not only one who can 
write verse but one who can compose such lines as, if 
meaningless, could be read for the mere pleasure of listening 
to their music. No wonder that such poets are few I 

It must, however, be insisted that they who “build the 
lofty rhyme" must have as sure a foundation as any other 
builder. The foundation, we have seen, is Thought: the 
profoundest thought relates to Life: “How to Live ? ’’ is the 
most moral idea that exists,—and so we can hope to have 
arrived at the Matter. 

As to the Manner or Style. Have you, Sir, or hav 
any, or has one of your readers shared with me the 
of the following pleasant test? Recipe —“a book 
and “a Bough, —well-advertised ingredients!—an aromatic 
pipe,—my own, this!—then “lie in vacant or in pensive 
mood ”—and so, having lulled the active mind to quiescence, 
allow the sub-liminal consciousness—for a time—to be steeped 
in the pure beauty of unuttered “sound,” until awakened to 
full consciousness by an echo in your own voice of “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them that carry 
glad tidings" or some other equally unusual and vague 
remark—for “a plain man." (A thousand apologies for the 
implied suggestion!) Alter this “debauch of the imagina¬ 
tion" read the same poem with receptive mind and have your 
“ feast of reason.” I think it will be found that all the Great 
Poets stand the test, though it would appear that such an 
one as Browning requires outer considerations. Although he 
has the words the “ first fine careless rapture," he would not 
appear to have been able to reproduce the experience to any 


e some, or 
discovery 
of verse" 


great extent. Indeed, he always seems to me to be one of 
those to whom Mr. Brocff refers as thinking aloud in his 
verse, I think it is for this reason (please use small print!) 
that he appeals to his lady admirers very largely.—They 
always like to see “ how it’s done I ” “ Reads verse and 
thinks she understands " is Browning's own canstic comment 
on the kind. 

I fear this letter is already too long but I cannot forbear 
pointing out that the line (apparently quoted from Arnold's 
essay by Mr. Brock from memory): 

“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well," 

is not quoted by Arnold as an instance of the expression of a 
moral idea but as a typical example of style—and this does 
seem to indicate “ mental confusion "on the part of Mr. Brock 
exactly in the direction wherein I have tried above to show 
lies a distinction, 

W. Benmett. 

August 5. 

P.S.—I should like that “ plain man " expression withdrawn! 
Are we not all plain men—“ poor children of nature "—how¬ 
ever literary and sophisticated ? 


“SAPPHIRE" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Skeat has done a very useful thing in bring¬ 
ing before the notice of the readers of the Academy the 
interesting history of the word “ sapphire.” I daresay he is 
right when he tells ns that the whole history of the word has 
never before been laid before the English reader in any 
dictionary of English etymology. But it may be well to 
point out that the derivation of “ sapphire " from a Sanskrit 
source has been for many years an etymology familiar to 
students of the Hebrew and Greek languages. The view that 
a-dw<f>€ipos is a loan-word (through the Hebrew sappir) from 
the Sanskrit (anipriya (“amatus a Saturno planeta") has 
been maintained since the year 1892 in works written in the 
English language at home and in the United States of 
America. The Sanskrit origin of “sapphire" was pointed 
out as long ago as 1892 by W. Muss-Amolt in his treatise 
“On Semitic Words in Greek and Latin," printed in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
vol. xxiiL p. 139. The equation is also mentioned in the 
“Hebrew and English Lexicon" (published in Oxford). In 
the article on sappir references are given to articles by P- de 
Legarde and Lewy in support of this etymology. And it is 
noticed by W. Prellwitz in his Etymological Dictionary of the 
Greek Language (1905). 

I see that in Macdonell’s Sanskrit Dictionary there appears 
as a name for the planet Saturn not only fani-, but the name 
fanaif-cara which means "moving slowly." This appears to 
corroborate Professor Skeat’s conjecture that the planet’s 
name fani- was given it from its slowness of motion. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


MR. SHAW’S THEOLOGY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Many, like myself, must regret that Lady Grove and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw have grown weary of discussing in your 
columns the nature of God. Can it be that Mr. Shaw’s 
unpublished letters have shared the fate of the “ Disproof of 
God’s Existence " in “ The New Republic,” and been used to 
wrap up a damp sponge while his luggage was being packed 
ere he left town ? And Lady Grove’s views—can they have 
found a place in some Collection of Antiquities ? 

At any rate, the discussion is dead; and I enclose a little 
dirge which has reached me this morning from America. It 
is the work of Father John B. Tabb, whose light verse has 
already appeared now and then in the Academy. 

O Pshaw Shaw! 

A God there exists, it is stated. 

Bat he has to be often berated; 

And he says: " 'Tis of Shaw 
That l stand most in awe, 

Though he claims we are closely related." 

I may add that a selection from Father Tabb’s light verse 
is to be published in America in the autumn. His “ serious “ 
poetry is already well known in this country. 

H. C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

We congratulate Dr. Zamenhof and the Esperantists on 
the occasion of their congress at Cambridge. As he and 
many of his adherents have pointed out, their object is 
to promote intercourse between persons and nations 
speaking different languages. This is highly laudable. 
To attempt to substitute a mechanical contrivance such 
as Esperanto for any natural mode of expressing ideas 
would, of course, be ridiculous and ineffectual; but this 
is not Dr. Zamenhof's aim. We see no cause for the mirth 
of our contemporary, the Daily Telegraph, concerning the 
use of the letter N to indicate in Esperanto what the 
grammarians call the accusative case. It endeavours to 
prove some absurdity in the rule by adding the letter N 
to English words. It might, with equal wit, object to 
telegraphy by asking how we should like to hear ticking 
substituted for words in an English sentence. If it does 
not understand that Esperanto rules apply to Esperanto 
words and no others, it is a pity that it attempts to 
elucidate the subject. From the Esperanto point of view 
much more is to be said in favour of an accusative ter¬ 
mination in nouns than against one. There is no need 
for one in English, perhaps, because the order of the 
words shows the meaning. But Esperanto does not pre¬ 
tend to follow the order of English, and as it simplifies 
verbs by omitting any indication of number and person, 
there is good reason for distinguishing the accusative 
from the nominative. In the case of pronouns this is 
done in all European languages, including English. In 
Spanish, the clearest and most logical Latin language, it 
is also done in the case of nouns where ambiguity is likely 
to arise. 

It is much more amusing that a newspaper, which 
owes halt its title to Greek, its funds to Palestine, and its 
well-known euphuism also to the “ Orient,” should dis¬ 
play its exaggerated nationalism by betraying jealousy 
lest Esperanto should supplant English as a medium of 
international communication. On similar grounds, oar 
contemporary might more reasonably object to transla¬ 
tion of the Old Testament, which has undoubtedly die 
couraged the general study of Hebrew. The fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon race is, or has been, exceedingly prolific, 
is no criterion that English is likely to become a universal 
language, at any rate in its present form. The changes 
which it has already undergone in the parlance of English 
Colonials points rather to its disintegration, than to its 
adoption by other races equal or superior to it in civilisa¬ 
tion. Not only are the vowel sounds in English more 


numerous, but they are more indeterminately represented 
in writing, than in any other European language. The 
extreme vagueness also of which it is capable does not 
incline foreigners to nse it in negotiations with those to 
whom it is native. 


The Daily Mail states opportunely that only one of the 
English names of the nine numerals, namely “ one ” can 
be both spoken and heard intelligibly through the tele¬ 
phone. If our contemporary’s statement is correct, that 
the word “ four ” is continually mistaken for “ five,” and 
“six” for “seven,” in the middle of London, is it likely 
that words apparently so irritatingly ambiguous, on the 
tongue and to the ears of Englishmen, will be readily 
adopted by foreigners? The name of one cipher has 
already been changed by general consent, to O, and our 
contemporary informs us, that the National Telephone 
Company is about to ask us to pronounce “ nine ” short , 
in order to distinguish it from “ five.” If the Company, 
instead of “asking its operators to observe” such rules in 
their pronunciation, were to dismiss all their deaf, and 
their dumb operators, as well as those who may be both, 
it might then be discovered, whether the general popula¬ 
tion of London really is unable to pronounce and hear 
differently words, which have it most but one consonant 
in common. To people who cannot both hear and 
pronounce the difference between 11 five” and “nine,” 
not only Esperanto but any language is useless. If 
English is already spoken as generally as the Daily 
Telegraph wishes us to believe, recent Consular Reports 
err with remarkable unanimity. One of the causes to 
which the Reports are constantly attributing the decline 
of British trade is the slowness of British traders in 
printing their prospectuses in any language but their 
own. _ 

We should, of course, wish it to be most distinctly 
understood that any idea of substituting Esperanto for 
any other language is as far from our minds as we believe 
it to be from the minds of those who have invented it. It 
is necessary to lay great emphasis on this point, as a great 
many people seem to be under the impression that Espe-? 
ranto is seriously proposed as an alternative to any given 
language. The idea of expressing anything in literature 
or even in ordinary human intercourse by Esperanto 
rather than in any living tongue (or any dead tongue, for 
that matter) is unthinkable. We advocate its use solely 
as a means of intercourse between those who are unable 
to communicate by any other existing means, just as we 
should advocate signalling by means of gestures in the 
case of two people who were too far away'from each other 
to be able to make their voices carry. The inventor of 
the telegraphic code did not propose that it should super¬ 
sede the language of the written word. Esperanto is a 
code, not a language. 

Out of the mass of technical or merely faddish papers 
presented last week to the Congress on School Hygiene 
one stands eminent—that of Dr. Luther H. Gulick on 
folk-dancing. America, or New York, has, it appears, 
one sensible and even beautiful idea: the school-children 
there are taught to dance. And since no one can tell 
what nationality these “ American ” children belong to 
(Mr. William Archer was once moved to sentimental tears 
at the spectacle of children who had been “Americans ” 
for perhaps three days waving stars-and-stripes and 
chanting “ Hail, Columbia ” or something of the sort), 
they are taught the dances of all nations—at any rate 
such of them as are not too flagrantly “ improper ” for 
the modest “ Anglo-Saxon ” mind. At any rate, they 
are taught, not to drill, but to dance. That means that 
they learn—to some extent—the only means of expres¬ 
sion which is universal, the art which is rooted deeper 
down in human nature than any other. 
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Why should not we go a step further and teach our 
children not only to dance, but to gesticulate? In 
England no one gesticulates except the lower classes; 
and whoever has watched a workman gesticulate will 
notice that his vocabulary of gesture is as limited as his 
vocabulary of adjectives. And so our speech loses half 
its significance, and three-quarters of its subtlety. We 
trust principally to inflexion—and thus “ good form ’’ or 
“ the public school ideal ” as understood by those who 
have been to grammar schools or “colleges” of fifty 
years’ standing, steps in to forbid inflexion as something 
“vulgar” or “emotional.” Our speech is flat; coarse, 
heavy. A little gesture—only the rudiments of the 
subtle art which is thoroughly understood by the 
“ emotional ” French and Italians, would furnish us with 
a whole armoury of new weapons of attack or defence, a 
whole gardenful of beauties of speech, and several 
dictionaries—full of new words. 


It seems that the Freethinker is a good deal annoyed by 
an article on “ The World to Come,” which appeared in 
these columns a few weeks ago. The Freethinker appears 
to resent the expressions “ gibbering ignoramuses ” and 
“ impudent blockheads ” as unchristian and uncharitable, 
as contrary to the spirit of “ the religion of love.” Who 
was it who spoke of certain people as " hypocrites” and 
as a “generation of vipers”? No doubt the Pharisees 
thought that they were being very uncharitably treated. 
Again, “ the apostle of love ” has the following list in one 
ofhisworks: 

For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and mur¬ 
derers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 


Mr. Machen, the author of the article complained of, 
can, doubtless, look after himself, and we have no wish to 
infringe on any of the phrases that he has patented. But, 
really, how are we to name people who say that it is 
“unchristian” to call freethinkers "gibbering ignora- 
muses ”—if we do not name them " gibbering ignora¬ 
muses ” ? We could say, of course, that they are persons 
who persist in speaking with incoherent fluency on sub¬ 
jects as to which they are very imperfectly informed—but 
that is such a lengthy sentence. How odd it is, by the 
way, that certain classes of men are so horribly averse 
from being called by their right names. One can imagine 
a party of American millionaires quite put out if some¬ 
body told them that they were “ thieves and scoundrels,” 
and no doubt in a certain section of Edinburgh society a 
good many years ago the words “ Bodysnatcher ” and 
“ murderer ” were regarded as being in quite infamous 
taste. One gets a hint of this odd dislike in Shakespeare, 
where Pistol corrects Nym for mentioning the verb “to 
steal.” 

Convey, the wise it call. “ Steal ? " foh 1 a fico for the phrase. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon has modestly disclaimed any his¬ 
torical accuracy for his new play Attila, which is to be 
produced at His Majesty’s Theatre early next month. 
He might have as appropriately disclaimed American 
humour. Only foolish people want historical accuracy 
Sn plays. We are convinced that Mr. Binyon will give us 
something much better and more to the point—poetry 
and drama. The more urgent question is: What is 
Mr. Ricketts going to do with the scenery ? We 
devoutly hope, to begin with, that he has not wasted 
his energy on discovering exactly the number of buttons 
which Etzel would have had on his night-rail (if any) 
or the precise shape of his tooth-pick. “ What song 
the Sirens sang” is of more importance. Was it not 
old J ohn Kemble who when asked why he did not give 
his Roman soldiers Roman helmets, replied that “he was 
not an antiquary but an actor ? ” 


Old John Kemble was a wiser man than the advocate 
of Roman helmets. Our stage has fallen under the curse 
of realism. Its work is all on a level with Sir Alma 
Tadema’s great new picture, and we have forgotten that 
the two requisites of the scene are beauty and suggestion 
—not accuracy and complete statement. Mr. Ricketts, 
of course, will not have forgotten this; but the moment 
is of great interest. It is the first time that he has really 
come face to face with the “great public” that is sup¬ 
posed to dominate the theatre. ‘ We may take it for 
granted that, the appeal being not now to an audience 
fit though few, a6 at the Court Theatre or the productions 
of the Literary Theatre Society, he will find himself 
hampered by all sorts of considerations inseparable from 
commercial theatrical enterprise. What will he do ? It 
is absurd to be aDxious. He will show, of course, the 
utmost that can be done under present conditions to 
achieve beauty and suggestion. 


People are always talking nonsense about miracles— 
much of it nonsense of a sort that might warrant what Mr. 
Sampson Brasscalled “a pretty little commission de lunatico 
at the Gray Inn’s Inn Coflee House.” “ I have never seen 
the Alps,” says the " man in the street.” “ I have lived in 
Great College Street all my days and I have never seen 
anything remotely resembling an Alp. So I don’t believe 
there are any Alps.” And there is a worse stage still. 
The lad from Australia, who was shown Westminster 
Abbey, merely observed: “You should see the first 
Presbyterian Church at Ballarat! ” For this sort of thing 
there is no treatment—except perhaps American electro¬ 
cution. But the other people should go to Switzerland ; 
they would find plenty of quite tremendous peaks there. 


In the same way the persons who " don’t believe ” in 
miracles have perhaps never ascended into the spiritual 
regions wnere, and where alone, miracle is possible. 
Only the other day, a cautious journalist, latent in a 
tavern, heard a lady profess her opinion, her conviction 
that all poetry was drivel—“give.her prose.” We should 
rather say give her the gag, give her the branks, give her 
and the imbeciles for whom she spoke a permanent 
sleeping draught: still, that is a matter of administra¬ 
tion. The point is that the lady in question had never 
ascended into the regions where, and where alone, poetry 
is seen to be the great miracle of sense and soul and spirit, 
the high sacrament of the mind. For miracles are not 
only of religion; perhaps the readers of the Academy 
may have forgotten the strange adventure of the great 
John Sebastian Bach. The story was told by Bach him¬ 
self, and is, therefore, we may be assured, substantially 
true. 


Bach was a very young man at the time, his chief 
object then was to hear a great organist of Hamburg 
named Reinken. He was very poor, and on one of these 
journeys, returning home he found himself destitute, and 
yet far from Luneburg. So he sat down on a bench out¬ 
side an inn, and tried to dine on the smell of the cooking. 
Suddenly, a ^window was thrown open above, and a 
couple of herrings’ heads fell at his feet. He picked them 
up, and discovered in each a piece of money I He could 
not find out who his benefactor had been; but he made 
a good use of the gift, for he immediately tramped back 
to Luneburg to hear Reinken once more. However it 
happened, it was a miracle; but Bach was dwelling in 
the regions of the miracle. One does not suppose that 
gold in a herring's head ever fell at the feet of Goss or 
Stainer or Barnby, or of any [of the rubbishy composers 
on whom the beautiful choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
wasted day after day, and Sunday after Sunday. 
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THE WINGS OF FORTUNE 

Fair fortune you are wild and coy, 

Fickle, mysterious, and shy . . . 

And so we lost you, Love and 11 
And now, at last, because we find 
Your golden footprints, Love the boy, 

Dreams you are near . . . but Love is blind 1 
Yet, surely sorrow's arms unwind 
From this tired heart, and dark distress 
Fades softly , . . softly from the world : 

And in Hope’s silver sky unfurled, 

I see the banners of delight! 

And the grey heaven of life grows bright 
With the red dawn of happiness . , . 

As with a laughing look Love flings 
His heavy crown of thorns away . . . 

Fair fortune, you are wild and coy, 

And ah ! I fear you will not stay. 

But Love has caught you by the wings . , . 

And radiant as Eurydice 

By her brave poet’s song set free, 

I rush into the arms of Joy 1 

Olive Douglas. 


THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE BARD 

In the darkness of old age let not my memory fail: 

Let me not forget to celebrate the beloved land of Gwent. 

If they imprison me in a deep place, in a house of 
pestilence. 

Still shall I be free, remembering the sunshine upon 
Mynydd Maen. 

There have I listened to the song of the lark, my soul has 
ascended with the song of the little bird: 

The great white clouds were the ships of my spirit, sailing 
to the heaven of the Almighty. 

Equally to be held in honour is the site of the Great 
Mountain. 

Adorned with the gushing of many waters—sweet is the 
shade of its hazel thickets. 

There a treasure is preserved which I will not celebrate; 

It is glorious, and deeply concealed. 

If Teils should return, if happiness were restored to the 
Cymri, 

Dewi and Dyfrig should serve his Mass; then a great 
marvel would be made visible. 

O blessed and miraculous work I then should my bliss be 
as the joy of angels. 

I had rather behold this offering than kiss the twin lips 
of dark Gwenllian. 

Dear my land of Gwent: 0 quant dilecla tabernacula. 

Thy rivers are like precious golden streams of Paradise, 
thy hills are as the Mount Syon. 

Better a grave on Twyn Barlwm than a throne in the 
palace of the Saxons at Caer-Ludd. 

Arthur Machen. 


LITERATURE 

A NONSENSE BOOK 

The Awakening of a Race. By G. E. Boxall. (Unwin, 7 s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is not often that we have to deal with a book like this, 
the latest of Mr. Boxall’s effusions. The simplest method 
of dealing with it—and perhaps the best—would be to 
put it at the back of the fire. But as it is not only 
foolish but also dangerous to readers of the same intel¬ 
lectual calibre as the author, the only honest course is to 
review it rather thoroughly, though we doubt whether 
the attention will rouse any gratitude in Mr. Boxall. 

For he does not like reviewers : indeed he regards them 
with a fine contempt, which was exactly what we should 
have expected of him, seeing that “The Anglo-Saxon" 
met with the reception it deserved. And he now goes to 
the trouble of expending some three pages in emphasising 
his scorn for his critics. Speaking of the reviews of “ The 
Anglo-Saxon ” he says : 

The Scotsman, the Literary World, and other high-class papers could 
see nothing in the book that was not ridiculous, and generally the 
notices tend to show how grossly ignorant the literary experts are of 
the theory of evolution . . . Even in the most favourable reviews 
there is a note of antagonism which I attribute to educational 
influence. 

And rightly! Mr. Boxall can evidently afford to dispense 
with educational influence—even with education! This 
will account for his impartial point of view. It is so 
simple. Those who refuse to accept his views are ignorant. 
Therefore reviewers who “ slate ” him are unworthy of 
notice. Hence these pages of scorn : 

Perhaps, unless a radical change is made in the curricula of the 
schools, the time will come when a display of academic honours will 
be regarded as tantamount to an indication that the possessor of these 
titles is generally ignorant of modern science, and therefore unworthy 
of notice. 

And once more: 

These trained writing experts know very little of any branch of 
science except philology. 

Having been put in our proper place, we may proceed 
to “ betray-our ignorance” in the “ ludicrous manner” 
to which Mr. Boxall has not yet, as it would seem, become 
hardened by use. Mr. Boxall is apparently inspired by 
the desire to show that Christianity is worn out as a 
religion for the “ democratic Goth,” whoever he may be. 
And to that end he seeks to show that it is essentially 
the religion of the “ Melanochroi,” by which term he 
seems to imply the Mediterranean race. 

But he seems dissatisfied with this term and its 
opposite. “ Xanthochroi ” is not short enough nor 
sufficiently easy to remember (perhaps that is why he 
uses the word as singular and plural, substantive and 
adjective indifferently). So he prefers to call the fair¬ 
haired races “ Goths.’’ By the way, he derives the name 
Teuton from “ Titan," and it would not appear that he 
has ever heard of the Gutones. We cannot discover that 
“ Gothi ” is older than Ausonius, so that the following 
remarkable passage is scarcely justified, even if, on 
another score, we leave Spanish history out of account. 

The term Teuton has been specially applied to the German or 
Deutsches section of the family. It has been accepted more or less 
by Anglo-Saxon writers, but it is doubtful whether the French or 
Slav sections of the family would receive it with similar complacency. 

. . . The people in early times appear to have called themselves 
“Goths,” a term which has only been retained by a section of the 
Scandinavian branch of the family, and except as a name for a school 
[j(c] of architecture is almost unheard of elsewhere. 

This is a mild specimen of the loose use of words and 
hrases in which Mr. Boxall revels. His chapter “ Pseudo- 
cience ” would arouse anger if it were worth it. The 
author prattles of the 11 Aryan heresy,” and proceeds to 
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give lessons in ethnology to Professor Frazer, Mr. Lang 
and Dr. von Ihering.; 

The Japanese race seems to have been the only new race which has 
appeared in modern times, and the assumption that this race was due 
to a settlement of a portion of the followers of Gengis Khan, who 
were left behind in the islands, has at present no evidence in its 
support. 

What are Mr. Boxall’s sources for Japanese history? 
Can he give an approximate date for the “ Heroic Age ” 
of Japan ? 

A section on p. 39 entitled " Special pleading ” is no 
more and no less than impudent balderdash. Because 
he can see no national differentiation between English¬ 
men and Americans or Australians, this egregious in¬ 
dividual not only refuses to believe that Greeks apd 
Germans may be derived from a single primaeval stock— 
not that it matters wbat he chooses to believe or dis¬ 
believe—but he concludes his paragraph with a sentence 
paralysing in its self-sufficiency. 

Von Ibering goes on to say “the five great nations—the Greeks, 
Italians, Celts, Teutons and Slavs have outstripped the Indian and 
Iranian nations in civilisation owing to their different surroundings.’’ 
Thus he admits a difference. He is in fact nothing but a special 
pleader, and the heresy is as childish and absurd as can well be 
imagined; the evidence is flimsy throughout, and, as I have said, 
much of what he advances tends to support the arguments I have 
used to prove the racial difference between the Latin and the Anglo- 
oaxon. 

Mr. Boxall concludes his chapter with the following 
delightful exhibition : 

The founders of Christianity were troubled with the Aryan [jfc] 
heresy. They stamped it out in characteristic fashion. We shall 
not dispose of the Aryans by similar drastic methods. The heresy 
only requires to be fairly criticised, when it will die of ridicule. 

Solvilur ridendo. ‘o powimos, or ‘O^oovatos, it is all one to 
Mr. Boxall, who writes of the history of Christianity 
apparently without having heard of Arius or the Council 
of Nicaea. He is, most certainly, free from “educa¬ 
tional influence." Imagination staggers at the picture 
of an ethnological congress of 325 a.d. embodying its 
resolutions in the Nicene creed! “The Ignorant 
University Man” of Mr. Boxall’s diatribe will find much 
new and startling information in this astounding work. 

At this point we cease to take the book seriously. A 
person who dare6 to jeer at a faith of whose.history he 
has not a text-book knowledge, who sets his conclusions 
in matters of ethnological research against those of the 
acknowledged leaders of the science, without so much as 
a schoolboy’s equipment, calls rather for contempt than 
criticism, laughter than logic. When he enters the 
domain of sociology and religion he becomes merely 
ridiculous, and his essays in the reconstruction of human 
origins are too silly to be entirely dull. 

But this kind of thing is intolerable: 

Frazer, it appears to me, must be classed with the members of 
the University ring, which dominates literature to-day, who do not 
understand the full scope and meaning of the theory of evolution. 

And again: 

The historian is inferior to the scientific observer because he starts 
his work without being well grounded in the evolution theory. 

The author, in discussing “ animal gods,” leaves 
totemism and the sacramental communion altogether out 
of consideration and plumps foranindiscriminate animism, 
of which he gives an extraordinary definition. 

k* S account of the origin of the kingship in the 

Melanochroi race ” he appears to be totally ignorant of 
the combined kingly and priestly functions of the most 
ancient priestly gilds in Greece. He also ignores the fact 
that the Athenians, surely the purest of the Greek race, 
were inveterate democrats in the age of their highest 
development. 

But then Mr. Boxall’s bugbears are the Priest and 
King. He does not quite know why, but he looks upon 
them as childish survivals. A few extracts from “The 


Passing of the King” may serve to illustrate his 
attitude : 

It seems to me that it would be hoping fpr too much to expect that 
our race wiH complete the scientific record and discover everything 
that is to be known. Thp.t is reserved for the perfect man, and we 
are not yet so perfect as to be capable of such a development. We 
have to prepare the way for this increase of knowledge—for the 
advent of the perfect man—by removing those obstacles which stand 
in the way of nis development. The priest and king have done excel¬ 
lent work in their time, but they seem to have fulfilled their duty and 
now stand in the way of further development. They have disappeared 
in other Anglo-Saxon lands, so that Great Britain is theoply English- 
speaking country in the world which still has a king, a House of 
Lords, and an established priesthood. We may regard these, there¬ 
fore, as ridiculous anomalies in civilised countries in the twentieth 
century. 

“ Therefore ” is excellent. This passage affords the 
finest example of a non sequitur that we can remember 
to have seen. 

A few of Mr. Boxall’s remarks anent kings are instruc¬ 
tive, in combination with his ethnological theories : 

The force which has tended to keep tfie masses in subjection to the 
few has always been religion. We may learn something of the opera¬ 
tion of this force from a brief survey of the history of the Semites as 
compared with the Melanochroi. The Melanochroi race appears to 
have been born in Greece, while the Semites made their first appearance 
in Syria. Although the youth of these races was passed in localities 
very close together, no contact appears to have taken place between 
them until comparatively late times. One of the reasons for this, and 
perhaps the principal one, was that the Semites were divided into 
nomad tribes, each under a separate ruler, and all more or less 
antagonistic towards each other. They did not unite into one race 
until the time of Mohammed, when the formulations of their new 
racial religion drew them together. Thus we see that the kings or 
personal rulers did not tend to give stability to the race. Kings, in 
fact, have always been rather a disintegrating force than otherwise. 

It would be difficult to find a short passage more 
crammed with ignorant misstatements than this. 

“ The Melanochroi race appears to have been born in 
Greece.” Does Mr. Boxall totally ignore, or has he never 
heard of, the melanochrous Cretans ? Has he never 
heard it suggested that they were closely akin to the 
“ Hittites ” of Asia Minor ? Is he in a position to dis¬ 
prove the close connection between the Minoan civilisa¬ 
tion and early Semitic influences, due to the intercourse, 
which almost certainly existed, between the empire of 
Babylon and the “ people of the isles of the sea ” ? 
Sargon of Agad6 belonged to old time when Minos reigned 
in Crete, and there is but little doubt that he had pene¬ 
trated into the region of the Mediterranean people. And 
there is some reason to believe that the code of Ham¬ 
murabi had its influence upon the law of the days of 
Minoan splendour. And even without carrying our 
researches back to such remote antiquity there is no 
doubt whatever that the Phoenicians played a consider¬ 
able part in Greek life of the Homeric period and that 
which immediately succeeded it. Semitic civilisation 
was not essentially nomadic, nor was it any more dis¬ 
united than that of the various sections of Mr. Boxall’s 
mysterious “ Melanochroi race.” Sargon, with an empire 
stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, 
can hardly be described as a disintegrating force. 

One more quotation and we have done with this weari¬ 
some book. Mr. Boxall adorns with the heading “ Childish 
Ignorance ” a paragraph in which he quotes Dean Hook’s 
perfectly correct statement that: 

The representatives in England of the Church of Rome are at the 
present time as much a dissenting sect as any Protestant noncon¬ 
formists . . . 

and adds 

The worthy Dean ignores the fact that it was the founders of his 
Church who seceded from Rome and were excommunicated on that 
account . . . Henry the Eighth, Archbishop Cranmer and other 
leaders of this revolt were simply asserting their own right of judg¬ 
ment as against the authority of the Church, while at the same time 
they denied the same right to others. Hence they raised up a rival 
Church, for which they claimed the infallibility of the older Church 
they had abandoned. 
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We really thought we had seen the last of this kind of 
nonsense. Bat it is on a'par with the rest of this book, 
in which its writer seeks to prove St. Paul a Greek (“ his 
education was wholly and entirely Greek”), because he 
cannot understand that a man might be a Jew and yet a 
Roman citizen—in which we are told that if any of the 
disciples of Jesus accepted the “Greek story of the 
incarnation ” he was a renegade to his race and his con¬ 
science—and in which social law, religion, and we may 
add, common sense—are thrown to the winds for the 
sake of the absurd ethnological assumption upon which 
its arguments are based. We presume tbai Mr. Boxall 
believes in his own theories. We would recommend him 
to study the subjects of which he writes, not in the pages 
of Miss Corelli, nor of his own productions, which seem 
to be his chief authorities, but in a series' of those excel¬ 
lent text-books, which are to be had so cheaply nowadays, 
and which are written expressly for the elementary 
student. By doing so, he may see that it is possible to 
write intelligently concerning Woipan Suffrage, the Social 
Problem, and Municipal Government, and to arrive at 
sufficiently startling conclusions in respect of these sub¬ 
jects without dragging in sciences of which he knows 
nothing, and which are not, apparently, within the scope 
of hiS'intelligence. 


TWO RUSKIN INTRODUCTIONS 

Element? of Drawing and Perspective. By John Ruskin. Intro¬ 
duction by “ A Student of Ruskin.” 

Pre-Raphaelitim: Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 
Academy Notes, 1855-1859; and Notes on the Turner 
Gallery, By John Ruskin. Introduction by Laurence 
Binyon. 

Sesame and Lilies , The Two Paths, and The King of the Golden 
River. By John Ruskin. Introduction by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Everyman’s Library, Edited by ErWIsst Rhys. 
(Dent, Is. net. per volume.) 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, the competent general editor of this 
useful series, is fortunate in being able to offer introduc¬ 
tions by so eminent a man of science as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and so suggestive a writer on the Fine Arts as Mr. Lau¬ 
rence Binyon. Ten volumes of Ruskin’s works had 
already been published in this form before the appearance 
of the present volumes. They are accompanied by a 
fairly complete bibliography and index of contents, and 
at their low price will doubtless prove useful to many 
readers. It is a pity that Mr. Rhys could not include au 
Ruskin’s writings on pre-Raphaelitism in the present 
volume; “The three colours of pre-Raphaelitism," for 
instance, would have been better in the place of “ Notes 
on the Turner Gallery," which might well have been re¬ 
served for a volume entirely devoted to Turner. A more 
unfortunate omission ;is Ruskin’s preface to the 1871 
edition of “ Sesame and Lilies.’’ In the case of a writer 
who corrected and added so much as Ruskin did, want 
of finality is a serious drawback to the usefulness of any 
edition. The present collection is not of sufficient im¬ 
portance to call for criticism of the works themselves, 
and moreover the time has not yet arrived for forming of 
Ruskin any complete appreciation which would be likely 
to continue just. This has been naturally felt by the two 
writers whom we have named, both eminently qualified 
to form valuable appreciations from their respective 
points of view. They confine themselves in the main to 
introducing the works with which they are concerned. 
“ A Student of Ruskin ” also shows himself in his brief 
introduction well equipped to criticise Ruskin’s technical 
works. He prints a few well-chosen passages from his 
other treatises illustrative of the two on drawing and 
broadly indicates the essential value of these when he 
says that in them “ Ruskin clears for us our working 
vision." A better technical appreciation could not easily 
be made in so few words. 

Mr, Laurence Binyon notices the different senses in 
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which the word pre-raphaelitism has been used in applica¬ 
tion to the aims of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
of those artists outside it who worked with similar Inten¬ 
tion. He supplies a good working description, useful to 
students in their early stages of study, namely, that the 
Pre-Raphaelites represented “ a revolt from the accepted 
canons of the day,” that “ sincerity was their aim and 
their achievement," and that the imaginative power 
which informed the movement was its really potent and 
vitalising force. Of Ruskin himself Mr. Binyon remarks 
justly: 

He bad not, I think, a very profound sympathy with the creative 
instinct of the artist; but this want is but the weakness of a wonder¬ 
ful gift for observation and analysis . . . His nature was one of the 
utmost rarity and of much singularity . . . But let his faults be 
summed, and all his caprices weighed, nothing will take from him 
his power to spur, to kindle, to illuminate. 

With many points of diversity Mr. Binyon’s sincerity 
enables him to write of Ruskin with free judgment and 
sympathy. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s introduction might serve as a model 
in reprints of this nature; it is terse and highly sugges¬ 
tive. We are intent, in these pages, on lucidity of 
thought and accuracy of expression, and we call attention 
to the remarks of Sir Oliver which follow. Concerning 
the passages in “Sesame and Lilies" on the careful 
employment of words, he writes; 

Language is so much the instrument of thinking, that probably no 
training, not even mathematics, conduces to accuracy of thought so 
effectively as does the constantly cultivated precision of expression 
here advocated and illustrated. 

In juxtaposition to this remark, he makes another 
concerning the moral conclusions at which Ruskin arrives 
in the same treatise, namely, “ that the_ two most heinous 
sins are Idleness and Cruelty.’’ 

Further, in his introduction to an earlier volume of 
this collection “ Unto this Last" (the first series of essays 
which were finally developed in “ Munera Pulveris ") Sir 
Oliver remarks that “it must not be supposed that in 
every detail Ruskin worked out his perceptions to correct 
conclusions.” Further on he adds; 

Even in the first series [“Unto this Last ”) there are points on which 
hesitation and perhaps disagreement are very permissible, the most 
important of these being the advocated equal payment for good and 
bad workers alike—a doctrine which still provokes disagreement even 
among those who otherwise sympathise. 

We do not commit Sir Oliver Lodge, it is we who 
connect his three remarks more closely. They suggest to 
us two phrases which have now become current: “ The 
Dignity of Labour ” and “ The Right to Work.” 
Applied, as they are, to corporal labour, they are phrases 
with which politicians, who would be demagogues, gild 
the labourers’ pill and purchase their confidence. As 
regards “ The Dignity of Labour," there is no dignity in 
labour, which is not also in pain and disease. All three 
are necessities, which the human will alone, in the indivi¬ 
dual subjected to them, can transform into virtues and 
clothe with dignity. The real value which labourers 
(working men) attach to their “ dignity ” is shown by the 
alacrity with which they exchange it for any other, such 
as the “ dignity” of journalism, of preaching, of paro¬ 
chial office, of political organisation, or of Parliament. 
The other phrase “ the right to work ” is a double 
fraud. To work is a right only so far as work is self¬ 
development, otherwise it is no right, but a bitter 
necessity. Further, the phrase is used to .obscure a 
fundamental natural right of which the demagogue is 
afraid, the right to live. That this is instinctively recog¬ 
nised as a natural right is shown by the continual contra¬ 
vention in practice of the theories which deny it, by the very 
persons who advance those theories. Their own human 
nature is happily too strong for them. The confusion of 
thought and inaccuracy of expression shown in these two 
cant phrases have produced the definite party cry, that the 
State is bound to provide work for those willing to do it. 
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It is difficult to believe that politicians can advance this 
dogma for any other purpose than the advantage of the 
political factions to which they belong. These factions 
we take leave to consider as senseless, and as pernicious 
to all who are not of them, as were the feuds of the 
Montagues and the Capulets. Religion establishes a uni¬ 
versal law, corporal charity. As regards Christianity, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, we do not overlook 
the teaching concerning the duty of work, contained in 
the third chapter of the second epistle to the Thessalonians. 
The Schoolmen, more particularly, exempted from the 
stigma of theft the starving (irrespective of idleness) who 
exercised their natural right, by taking food. It may be 
objected that the virtue of States is justice and not charity. 
This is true, but the tendency of modern government is 
to interfere unjustly, as far as it dare, with the exercise 
of private charity by the giver, and to punish as far as it 
can the acceptance of it by the recipient. By English 
law want is treated primA facie as a crime. Whether the 
starving make known their condition by begging; or 
attempt to conceal it by wandering, they are clapt into 
the„workhouse or the gaol, either as beggars or as wan¬ 
derers without visible means of support. If they escape 
confinement they must die, unless the law can manage to 
confine them under yet another pretext, attempted suicide. 
Morally, the theory of the State should be to secure to 
every individual such liberty and livelihood as each can 
enjoy without detriment to that of the rest. Its practice 
is to deprive the individual of liberty and to encourage 
incorrigible idleness. The wider it extends the fiction of 
the ^franchise, the narrower it contracts the reality of 
freedom. Individual charity is discouraged on the base 
and k false pretext that it degrades the recipient. State 
or parish assistance really degrades him because it subjects 
him to public inquisition, deprives.him of liberty, and of 
individual sympathy. The more popularly public assistance 
is administered the lower it degrades both the adminis¬ 
trator and the pauper. It not only merely encourages 
idleness, it becomes positively provocative of it. Popular 
government is devoted to the system because it opens the 
advantages of secret commissions to the ever-increasing 
brood of petty officials whose interest is to keep it in office. 
Just as puritanism deformed virtue into a revolting hag, 
popular government deforms liberty into a tyrannous 
shrew and divine charity into a jobbing official. If the 
theory that it is the duty of governments to provide 
work is to be taken in connection with the other theory 
that all workers are to be paid equally, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
states the theory, the two combined lead to one of the 
falsest conclusions ever arrived at even by political econo¬ 
mists. We should have thought that it is the duty of 
governments to provide necessaries and not necessities, to 
undertake works only when they are required and to see 
that they are executed in the best possible manner; there¬ 
fore to consider not the willingness but the ability of the 
workmen. The dishonest gasfitter is so willing to work 
that he becomes self-supplying when he drives tin-tacks 
into his employers leaden gas-pipe. It is easy and tempt¬ 
ing to the dishonest government to supply work at this 
rate; by doing so it supplies votes, which, in turn, ensure 
the continuance of its emoluments. Under exceptional 
conditions a government may have recourse to the expe¬ 
dient of supplying employment to occupy disorderly 
crowds, or, much more reasonably, of distributing food 
to starving crowds. But the expedient is justifiable only 
by its result, j ust as the civil and military doles of Roman 
emperors are now justified by historians according as their 
governments were good or bad in other respects. 

There is no reason for supposing that Sir Oliver Lodge 
approves the theory which he states fairly; on the con¬ 
trary, we infer that he may not altogether dissent from 
the matter of our remarks. In a subsequent paragraph, 
enlarging on Ruskin’s use of the word cruelly , he ex¬ 
presses generous and rather revolutionary sentiments of 
his own. 

Another form of torture—a form operating chiefly on the mind, and 


called imprisonment—is still enforced among us; possibly because 
few are able keenly to realise what it means. It seems to be a form 
of punishment which does not forcibly arouse the imagination before¬ 
hand, and, therefore, is but slightly deterrent; but it will soon 
become a question whether, as a punishment, and except as an 
opportunity for reformation, confinement is a penalty we have any 
right to inflict on free and responsible beings—whether, in fact, a 
more frankly brutal and bodily form of torment might not righteously 
be substituted for it, and be more legitimate. The particular phase 
of cruelty involved in prolonged removal of liberty and suspension of 
will is not indeed referred to by Mr. Ruskin in the text, but the 
general utterances of a prophet must be held capable of wide specific 
application. 

We would extend Sir Oliver Lodge's attention also 
beyond the prison-house and its befoulment of the living. 
The law feigns that when a criminal has been hanged, he 
has expiated his crime. But little can be done to insult 
the dead, that little the law allows its officers to do. The 
body of the malefactor is treated as brute carrion. This 
is what happened not long ago; if the prison reformers 
who have some sense of decency have not succeeded in 
stamping it out, it happens still. The harmless body 
restored to innocence by atonement, is covered with 
quicklime and crammed into a coffin made irrespective of 
its stature. It is then buried in the prison-yard, close to 
the place where the prisoners are exercised. Nothing 
remains secret in a prison. The other prisoners have 
known exactly the crime of which the man has been 
accused, his defence, how he bore his sentence, the day 
fixed for his execution. What they do not learn, their 
treatment in prison has taught them to divine. In the 
early morning they hear the tolling of the prison bell, 
they know the moment when the bolt is drawn. All day 
they think of the body with the dislocated neck, thrust 
into the coffin with the quicklime, shovelled under the 
earth in the yard. Next day they see where the earth 
has been disturbed and know that their solitary companion 
lies there where he walked apart. Those who have seen 
prisoners*on the day of an execution never forget the 
expression of their faces, the acute nervous tension of 
their features, and the fever in their eyes. Do these 
savage antics of the law about a corpse inspire respect 
for it, among those whose respect is so much to be 
desired ? But this may not be all, even the prison-yard 
patch may be too good for the dead. In one instance, at 
least the governor of a prison annexed this poor cemetery 
and planted it for his own use. This utilitarian is alive 
and amenable to censure. We wonder whether he was 
authorised to make this hideous addition to his vegetable 
garden, and if not whether he has ever been taught any 
lesson for having done so. We did not receive informa¬ 
tion on these subjects from prisoners or warders but from 
higher officials. 

It is the consideration of Ruskin which has occasioned 
the tone of our remarks, “ because he brought everything 
to a root in human passion and human hope.” Because, 
as Mr. Laurence Binyon says: 

He wrote of things that live; and he made their life more precious 
to us by his writings ; he moves us because he is moved, and the more 
deeply that through all his sense of the beauty in the world and in the 
works of man vibrates no less passionately a sense of the wrong, the 
deformity, and the pains in both. It is written “in the sweat of thy brow," 
but it was never written "in the breaking of thy heart ” thou shall eat bread ; 
in such sentences as this, upon the first page of the present volume 
[Pre-Raphaelitism] we come to the very heart of Ruskin; and who 
that has listened to it can ever lose from his mind the voice of that 
burning pity and generous indignation ? 


THE BEAUTIFUL SUBURBS 

The Skirts of the Great City. By Mrs. Arthur G. Dell. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 

There used to be a silly practice among journalists of 
using the word 11 suburban ” in a contemptuous manner, as 
though it must necessarily suggest what is Philistine and 
narrow-minded and faulty in taste, and of speaking of the 
inhabitants of Brixton or Tooting or what-not suburb as 
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though there were something unworthy and ridiculous in 
living in those places. The practice irritated me ex¬ 
tremely, for there was more than one suburb which I 
visited with pleasure or remembered with affection, and I 
missed no opportunity of protesting against it. Ulti¬ 
mately it died, and I like to think that I helped to kill it. 
I am reminded of it by Mrs. Bell’s interesting and pleasant 
book about the suburbs, and if any writer guilty of that 
foolish and unreasoning usage still survives I recommend 
him to take the opportunity of apologising, or at least 
repenting. 

There are many suburbs or parts of suburbs about 
London which are beautiful, and to a mind with any 
imagination the beauty has an intense, a poignant quality 
just because of its nearness to ugliness. It seems fragile, 
wistful, pathetic. Another stride of the building beast 
and it is gone. Happily much of it is park-land and 
common-land, which in our partially awakened conscious¬ 
ness of the value of beauty and free space is no longer in 
danger. Gradually and after much exhortation we are 
abandoning the belief that the land exists solely to make 
fortunes for contractors. What remains of Barnes Com¬ 
mon is safe, I hope, and the windmill on Wimbledon 
Common shall still stand solitary. 

But we may transfer the fragility to our impression, 
and find the beauty the keener because in so few minutes 
we shall be looking at something so different: in any case 
the quality of beauty, where it exists in the suburbs, is 
peculiarly fine. And the suburbs, too, are peculiarly in¬ 
teresting in their associations. That also they owe to 
their nearness to London, of course. When they were 
just country places within a possible drive of London 
they were the houses of all those statesmen, courtiers, 
men of the world, and men of the study who loved the 
country but to whom the business or pleasure or society 
of London was necessary. There is hardly a suburb 
without its memory. Even Tooting—I say ‘‘even’’ be¬ 
cause poor Tooting was an especial butt—can boast of 
Lord Burghley and Daniel Defoe. 

Mrs. Bell’s book is an epitome of all this interesting 
matter. It is pleasantly done, as I said. Yet in truth 
it is, of necessity, less a real book than the abridged 
material, or suggestion, for many books. The subject is 
too large, the facts are too many, for a book of three 
hundred pages or so to make more than a bare statement 
of them. That is inherent in the nature of the scheme 
and is not Mrs. Bell’s fault. The labour must have been 
great. I do not pretend to have undertaken the like for 
the sake of a column article. I have not verified several 
thousand statements—I admit it frankly. I can say, 
however, that in the case of those suburbs with which 
I am familiar Mrs. Bell has given—though briefly, of 
course—all the facts I knew and more besides, so that I 
can meditate in these suburbs with greater advantage in 
the future. The numerous illustrations are pretty. I 
confess I like the plain ones best: colour-printing does 
not seem as yet to have achieved the real tones and 
atmosphere of English scenery. 

G. S. Street. 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1860 to 
the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877. 
Vols. i.-iv. By Jambs Ford Rhodes, LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Macmillan, 12s. net each.) 

The lapse of a generation since life in the Southern States 
of the Union was established upon its present basis renders 
possible something like an adequate estimate of the forces 
and occurrences of which it was the outcome. Nor was 
the story of the stressful years a merely historical interest 
to-day; for the negro problem has been by no means solved 
by emancipation, and some symptoms of a recrudescence of 
the States -rights agitation have manifested themselves in 
California and North Carolina, Still an important and 


long persistent phase of the first of the two great questions 
passed with the abolition of slavery, and it can hardly be 
questioned but that the victory of the North established 
Federalism in such a position that for it to be dislodged 
an entirely new set of conditions must arise. Whether the 
growth of the west will ever afford scope for a new con¬ 
federacy may be a matter for speculation to the historical 
inquirer. 

Dr. Rhodes possesses some of the most important 
qualities of the true historian. He has the judicial temper 
and he spares no pains in accumulating and sifting 
material. To an English reader he occasionally seems 
somewhat prolix, though seldom actually tedious; and he 
is at times perhaps a little too anxious to display the range 
of his extraneous readings. Hisnarrative method resembles 
more that of the late Mr. Lecky than any historian’s, but 
he scarcely equals that writer when at his best. Certain 
inelegancies of diction crop up constantly and annoy us : 
Mr. Rhodes always writes “ at the North and at the South,” 
lor instance, and uses such awkward expressions as “ it 
took air.” We read that “ this speech of Chase was 
great ,” “ if there had been no more to Sumner's speech 
than the invective against the slave power,” and encounter 
“gubernatorial” where governmental would have been 
purer.English. “ Fatuilous lack of forsight ” occurs in one 
passage. After all, however, these are but small blemishes 
when set against a general lucidity of statement and 
complete absence of that turgidity for which the Motley 
style has been so undeservedly admired. Another point 
on which we may, on the whole, commend our present 
historian is his preservation of the balance between text 
and notes, though his anxiety to convince the reader of the 
security of his foundation induces him at times to make a 
seemingly superfluous display of the planks. 

The prolegomena of the slavery debate which preceded 
the appeal to arms are stated clearly in an introductory 
chapter. The Ordinance of 1787 excluding slavery from 
the rising north-western states; the fugitive slave law of 
1793; the prohibition of the foreign slave-trade after 
1808; the Missouri Compromise of 1820; the concurrent 
growth of a moral repulsion for slavery in the'North and 
its establishment as a representative institution in the 
South ; the attempt to check the extension by the Wilmot 
proviso; all these, together with the main contentions of 
the rival champions, Daniel Webster and J. C. Calhoun, 
and the extreme garrison abolitionist propaganda, are 
touched upon as necessary to the comprehension of the 
great struggle which occupied the sixth and seventh 
decades of nineteenth-century American history. It is 
shown how before cotton became king, slavery was looked 
upon as a necessary evil pi obably doomed to extinction in 
the South as well as the North, and it is noted how even 
in Boston, as late as 1835, abolitionists were mobbed. 
When, after the Mexican War, the Calhoun doctrines 
came to be applied, the question whether the constitution 
did or did not recognise servile labour ceased to be an 
academic dispute and became a burning partisan issue. 

The main narrative begins with the inauguration of 
President Taylor in 1849, as a result of whose election 
Hawthorne lost his place in the Salem custom house and 
began “The Scarlet Letter” to supply the gap in his 
finances. Taylor died in office and his successor Fillmore's 
term of office saw the conclusion of the great compromise 
of 1850, which averted for a decade the physical conflict 
between the liberty-loving North and the slave-owning 
South. It was a temporary triumph (devised by the 
statesmanship of Clay and Webster) of the Union principle 
over sectional doctrines and interests, but mainly operated 
to the advantage of the South. It “ portended a disso¬ 
lution of the existing political parties, being repugnant 
to the growing aspirations of advanced opinion in each 
territorial section of the Union. Probably most of his 
countrymen would agree in Dr. Rhodes’s opinion that 
Webster was “ our greatest Secretary of State,” and all 
who heard him admitted the power of his eloquence, 
though they might not go so far as to call him, with John 
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Adams, 11 the most consummate orator of modem times.” 
That neither “ the godlike Clay ” nor “ the immortal 
Webster ” ever rose to the first station in the State may 
be considered somewhat of a reflection upon their country¬ 
men, if it be not looked upon rather as a tribute to their 
own disdain of demagogic bending to the popular breeze. 

One of the enactments of which the compromise was 
made up, a strengthening of the law for the “ vendition ” 
of fugitive slaves, was never acceptable in the New 
England States. Just after the passing of the first infringe¬ 
ment of the agreement of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of 1854, a fugitive slave named Burns was arrested in 
Boston an<f adjudged to his owner. As a favourable 
specimen of Dr. Rhodes’s style we will recite his account 
of what took place when Burns was conducted out of the 
place, and his comment thereon: 

A large body of city police and twenty-two companies Of Massa¬ 
chusetts soldiers guarded in detachments the streets through which 
Burns and his guard must pass. The streets were cleared by a com¬ 
pany of cavalry. The procession was made up of one United States 
artillery battalion, one platoon of U. S. marines, the marshal’s civil 
posse of one hundred and twenty-five men guarding the fugitive, two 
platoons of marines, a field piece, and one platoon of marines as a 
guard to the field-piece. Windows along the line of march were 
draped in mourning; from a window opposite the old State-house 
was suspended a black coffin on which were the words, " The funeral 
of Liberty " ; further on was an American flag, the Union down, draped 
in mourning. The solemn procession was witnessed by fifty thousand 
people, who hissed, groaned, and cried “Shame! shame!" as it 
went by. A weight of suspense hung over the crowd, and it seemed 
as if a slight occasion might precipitate an outbreak with terrible 
consequences. The fugitive was marched to the wharf, and was put 
on a U.S. revenue cutter, sailing towards Virginia. To this com¬ 
plexion had it come at last. In a community celebrated all over the 
world for the respect it yielded to law, and for obedience to those 
clothed with authority; in a community where the readiness of all 
citizens to assist the authorities had struck intelligent Europeans 
with amazement—it now required to execute a law a large body of 
deputy-marshals, the whole force of the city police, one thousand one 
hundred and forty soldiers with muskets loaded, supplied with eleven 
rounds of powder and ball and furnished with a cannon loaded with 
grape-shot. If anything were needed to heighten the strangeness of 
the situation, it may be found in the fact that the marshal's deputies 
were taken from the dregs of society, for no reputable citizen would 
serve as a slave-catcher. 


The author does not disguise his own conviction that 
the Northerners were in the right; but this conviction 
does not in the least affect his judgment of men and 
measures. In discussing the so-called Kansas war he 
holds, in contradistinction to Mr. Sanborn, that for John 
Brown’s “midnight executions” there was "absolutely 
no justification,” and he denies the hero of Harper’s 
Ferry the title of "the liberator.” Again he writes of 
Theodore Parker's “wild, incoherent and vindictive 
harangue” on a certain occasion; terms Buchanan’s 
disingenuous use of the Union feeling in '56 ‘‘ a legitimate 
party cry ”—a rather dangerous admission; and does not 
hesitate, upon due occasion, to indite unfavourable 
criticism of Lincoln himself. His comparison of “Old 
Abe” to Socrates and Marcus Aurelius strikes one as 
somewhat far-fetched; “ the dim suggestion of the 
humbleness of Uriah Heep” in the attitude of the future 
President towards Douglas in ’58 is more happy. The 
comparison of President Pierce to “a little statue on a 


great pedestal ” is decidedly felicitous, and the remarks 
upon the legitimate limits of pulpit interference in politics 
are eminently sound. 

Dr. Rhodes is completely free from anything approach¬ 
ing spread-eagleism. It is true that in one passage he 
classifies foreign opinions of America as "favourable, 
unfavourable, and impartial”; but the citations he 
makes of them reveal the fact that this is in him rather 


an aberration in expression than a deficiency in logic or 
breadth of view. He records his view that “ a disregard 
of human life characterised the nation ” in 1853, and has 
some very candid remarks on the state of public morality 
at the perio*d of the outbreak of civil war. The statement 
that " Arnold ” is “ a term used in every Christian land ” 
for a traitor is surely an exaggeration; but it is almost a 
single lapse of the kind. 


The historian’s dictum as to Lincoln’s opportunism— 
" with true greatness he did not shake his own judgment 
by peering into a future full of trouble ’’—seems scarcely 
reconcilable with his subsequent commendation of his far¬ 
sightedness in the matter of the Fort Sumter difficulty. 
On the other hand the appreciation of the relative merits 
of the Republicans and abolitionists and their respective 
roles is masterly in the extreme; and the conclusions 
come to on the much debated action of Buchanan at the 
critical period of his administration doubtless embodies 
the definitive verdict of history. 

Readers not deeply versed in American constitutional 
history may find the lengthy descriptions of party con¬ 
ventions and debates in Congress somewhat tedious, 
although in this period they are seldom without signifi¬ 
cance. The battles of the war have moreover been fought 
over so many times in print that all but the unwearied 
military student is inclined to turn away from them. But 
although the author keeps his eyes fixed upon the main 
points, he does not omit to treat at proportionate length 
and in fitting place other aspects of his subject. The 
opinion of England on the merits of the strife between 
North and South is illustrated in almost inordinate detail; 
foreign relations are by no means neglected; and a dis¬ 
cussion of the tariff question, on which Dr. Rhodes holds 
pronounced Free Trade views, cannot of course be avoided, 
Dr. Rhodes evidently does not admire the truculent 
attitude of his countrymen towards Spain on the Cuban 
question, which, had it not been for the Civil War, would 
have resulted in hostilities a generation earlier than it 
did. He cites the Times Apropos of the Ostend manifesto 
of 1854: “ The diplomacy of the United States is certainly 
a very singular profession.” As to the Trent affair he sees 
that Washington had no case, but does not seem to be 
aware of the important part played by Prince Albert in 
averting war. 

Outside the political and military contents of these 
volumes there is not a little to interest a serious reader. 
The careful comparison of life and society in the Northern 
and Southern States in the period before the Secession ; 
the discussion of American physique and morals; and the 
vivid narrative of the New Orleans yellow-fever epidemic 
of 1853. drawn chiefly from the highly remarkable “ Diary 
of a bamaritan ” published in i860 : these are a few of 
the topics which stand out most saliently. “ The golden 
age of American literature” is touched upon apprecia¬ 
tively, though for our part we may express a hope that 
this description of the epoch of Emerson and Hawthorne 
may prove to have been a mistaking of the bud for the 
flower. American physique seems to have greatly im¬ 
proved since the war, and this seems to show that 
Dr. Rhodes is right in refusing to ascribe its former 
defects to climatic causes. His opinion that public 
morality is in a worse state than it was in i860, whilst 
private ethics have improved, is probably as true as any 
such generalisation can be. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND BRAINS 

Art and the Camera. By Antony Guest. (Bell, 6s. net.) 

From the grotesque engravings on smoothed bones of the 
Troglodytes, or the first crude colours mixed in a crab’s 
carapace and daubed upon a handily flat piece of rock, to 
the enchantment of modem portrayals of landscape and 
seascape, is a progression into which we can read meanings 
spiritual or scientific according to our idosyncrasies of 
temperament; a progression no less surprising than the 
difference between the first uncouth caricature of a head 
scratched on a slate by some skin-clad ancestor and the 
indiscreet vanities of Aubrey Beardsley, the gnomes and 
whimsies of S. H. Sime, or the turn of a line that made 
Phil May’s conceits more than mortal. Art, of course, 
existed before the cave-dwellers, even as a room exists 
into which we have never been; nowadays every half- 
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fledged student imagines himself to be exploring the inner 
chambers of the palace of art. It is doubtful, however, if 
most of ns have gone beyond the outer courts. 

Yet, so far as we have investigated, and so far as we 
have understood, it is our duty to give those who view 
uncomprehendingly the fine, stern exterior of the palace, 
not knowing why it exists, some idea of the beauties 
within. Mr. Antony Guest, in his admirable work, “ Art 
and the Camera,” has succeeded in doing this. He wisely 
observes at the commencement that he projects not a 
text-book, but a dissertation that shall stimulate the 
possessor of a camera to a fuller realisation of the artistic 
possibilities within his power; briefly, counsels him to 
think, to take photographs intelligently. Before he reads 
this volume he is presumed to have mastered the mysteries 
of stops, exposures, focussing, etc.; in fact, to be fairly 
proficient in the technique of his hobby. 

The average amateur with a hand-camera takes what 
he terms a “ shot ” at everything within range for the 
whole length of his half-day or fortnight off, or as long as 
bis films last, only needing a trigger to be the photographic 
parallel to a quick-firing machine-gun. This is the hobble¬ 
dehoy who overruns the Continental tourist routes every 
summer, snapping cathedrals, lakes, mountains, not 
because they appeal to his sense of beauty (which is 
generally atrophied), but because they are starred in his 
guide-book; who is harassed lest he should miss anything; 
who returns to unload upon long-suffering friends, whom he 
rejoices to think envious, his well-known views, with the 
reiterated “ We went there . . . You ought to go there,” 
etc. etc. Needless to say, this is not photography. The 
author of this book would deftly take that young man 
by the ear, would persuade him to stay at home and 
learn how to find a picture in the light and shade on the 
white-washed walls of the nearest farm-building before 
he flicks his impertinent shutter at the Jungfrau ; and 
rightly so. 

Mr. Guest is a poet at heart. A book of practical advice 
and apparently prosaic quality may be most gently and 
poetically written, while many a collection of so-called 
poems consists of illiterate, unnecessary and aggravating 
prose. There is a singular freedom from banality and 
platitude in his book (the usual and expected sins in books 
on art which appeal to outsiders), and a pleasing absence 
of the irritating split infinitive. Scattered through the 
pages are remarks which reveal much keenness of insight 
and bring a thrill of appreciation to the reader, such as 
these sentences in the section headed “ Portraiture " : 

Love would certainly not accept a likeness made in hatred, and hate 
would laugh contemptuously at the presentment that appealed to 
love . . . Plain people who are greatly loved are not only known to 
their friends by external forms. 

Discussing the matter of balance in a proposed picture, 
he writes: 

If one shows a child in a splendid Gothic church, the little figure 
loses its importance to the degree in which attention is given to the 
architecture, and the picture is very likely to be one of a church with 
a child in it, rather than of a child in church. 

Apropos of the everlasting question to how great an 
extent a photograph may legitimately be modified to 
render it artistic, his words are weighty: 

A photograph should be a photograph first of all, and its modifica¬ 
tion or beautification by other means should be regarded as subsidiary 
. . . The true theory is that the process to which a material is 
subjected should beautify it, not obliterate its character. 

The chapters on “How to Observe,” and “What to 
leave out ” are full of guidance, and Mr. Guest pays very 
special attention to the alteration of colour-values due to 
varying times of day, cloud, etc. Noting the absence of 
pure white at sunset, he says: 

A white cow may be gray-green, pink, or violet, according to the 
portion of the sky that she reflects. Black does not exist, nor is there 
any positive colour, unless it be in objects whose local hues are 
similar to fhe light that they reflect. A rose, for instance, turned 
towards a rosy light will glow with an intensity that seems almost un¬ 
natural. 


If the lay reader doubts that latter statement, let him, 
in a room with red blinds drawn down on which the sun is 
shining, stand before a mirror and put on a tie in which 
red predominates. The effect is startling. 

One pronouncement of Mr. Guest’s, that the task of the 
worker without colour—the photographer—demands a 
keener perception of tones than that of the painter, seems 
to call for some demur. This is rather a strange assertion 
from an admirer of Whistler, and Mr. Guest has perhaps 
allowed his enthusiasm for the camera to carry him a 
little too far. Whistler’s use of tones seems to be a 
refutation of the above dictum. At the same time, the 
illustrations in “ Art and the Camera” show what can be 
done in monochrome by a sound judgment of the different 
shades in a landscape, from distance to foreground. Half 
the value of the book lies here: the studies are beautifully 
reproduced from photographs. One or two of the land¬ 
scapes are rather the conventional thing, and the “ Apple- 
Room” is strongly reminiscent, in the ungainly and 
angular attitude of the woman, of a picture in this year’s 
Royal Academy. With these exceptions, nothing but 
praise can be spoken; the child-studies especially are 
delicate and dainty in the extreme, and suffer least from 
exigencies of reproduction. One comment suggests itself 
while on the subject of the illustrations. They cover 
almost everything—flowers, architecture, portraiture, sea, 
meadow, and river effects, and are full of interest and 
charm, but why is the Navy always left out of this class 
of work ? There are few things more suggestive of grim 
strength, more brave and proud, than a great grey battle¬ 
ship, towering over her escort of tugs, coming silently 
down harbour in the dawn; few things more idealistic of 
speed than a lean, black, devilish-looking destroyer 
shearing from her acute bows a thin, green, semi-trans¬ 
parent slice of water, that thickens into a beautiful arch 
and spreads away in wide, white skirts of lace-like foam. 
Cruisers and warships could as well be treated and com¬ 
posed artistically as churches and children, and a week 
spent wandering round one of our big Channel stations 
should bring excellent results. 

Those who hold the faith that a photograph should be 
untouched, that Nature, having presented you with a 
subject, should be left severely alone, will find very little 
sympathy here. Mr. Guest, in quietly impressive para¬ 
graphs, never loses sight of his central thesis, that a 
photograph can contain, if we wish, almost as much 
personality and individual charm a9 a painting. The 
world to him is beautiful with visions. He sees the 
opulence of advancing light behind the shower, perceives 
the spirit behind the face, finds fairies in ambush, puts 
himself eti rapport with all frail and fugitive things, so 
that the poi 9 e of a daffodil’s petals, the stately lines of a 
lifted cloak, the tracery of the “frozen music” in a 
cathedral, a woodland path, become invested with mystery, 
as though we trod the borders of some dim fairyland. 
And indeed, under his guidance, a camera in fairyland 
would not be so incongruous an affair as it seems. The 
work, he says, may be “something more than a record of 
fact, and may preserve a reflection of that intangible 
quality which was at the origin of its being; ” and again, 
he finely observes in his closing sentence, it may “ hint at 
the inner nftaning of things, at the eternal Ideal of which 
material beauty is the reflection.” 

To extract a lasting impression of loveliness from beauty 
that in its very essence is ephemeral; to preserve in 
perfect light and shade, as a precious thought is reverently 
enshrined in perfect words, the fleeting moods and 
moments when through things seen seem 9 to start the 
sudden life of things unseen; to project into an aspect of 
Nature the personality of the beholder, and, by subtle 
training of hand, eye and soul to seize personality, mood 
and loveliness and so render them that another, gazing at 
the result, shall be conscious of a thrill as exquisite as 
that which comes with a faultless verse in a poem or a 
vaguely-remembered strain of music—these things Mr. 
Guest urges in a sane and practical manner throughout 
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his whole treatise. And in so doing he has contributed 
the strongest reinforcement that has been made for 
some time to the armies of brightness and beauty which 
are encamped around, and lay eternal siege to, our 
desolate Northern citadels of soulless severity and 
charmless ideals. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

King Solomons Temple : its Structure and its History. By Rev. 

W. Shaw Caldecott. (Religious Tract Society, 6s.) 

The Temple of King Solomon possesses all the fascination 
of an apparently insoluble riddle; everybody knows 
about it, nobody knows it; and the key to a happy solu¬ 
tion seems to be ever so near and yet so fan Mr. Calde¬ 
cott has tackled the subject with vigorous enthusiasm, 
and the result is an eminently readable and interesting 
book which will doubtless stimulate further inquiry, 
although we are often irritated by un-English spelling, a 
certain pedantry in choice of terms, and occasional mis¬ 
prints in dates and Bible references. 

The first part of the book deals with the history of 
Solomon's Temple and summarises the history of the 
Southern Kingdom following the lead of the Chronicle, 
for the historical value of which the author makes out a 
good case, although we are still of opinion that the book 
has “ the value more of a sermon than of a history ” ; by 
which we must be understood to mean not that the book 
is unhistorical, but very incomplete in its presentment of 
facts, inasmuch as the compiler of the Chropicle selected 
only those events which had a direct bearing on the chief 
end he had in view. The most interesting feature of this 
part of the book is Mr. Caldecott’s strenuous effort to 
unravel the hopelessly tangled skein of the chrono¬ 
logy of the divided kingdoms. He has clearly been 
assisted by “ the aid of an illuminated imagination ” 
which he tells us is so necessary for a full under¬ 
standing of the records; he works the theory of 
regencies to its fullest extent, possibly even a little 
beyond that; and the result is an apparently har¬ 
monious whole. We can, however, find nothing to 
substantiate his assumption that Ahaziah was incapaci¬ 
tated for seven years after his consultation with Elijah 
before “ he died according to the word of the Lord which 
Elijah had spoken ” ; and it is also difficult to reconcile 
the early date given to Ahab with the presence of that 
monarch, as recorded by the Assyrian inscription, at the 
battle of Karkar in 854. True, it has been suggested 
that the Assyrian scribe was ignorant of Ahab's death, 
and that the Israelite king at Karkar was Joram. Means 
of communication were, however, so well established and 
so regularly used that it is impossible to conceive the 
death of a vigorous king, ruling over a land on the main 
route between Egypt and the coming Power of the North, 
being unknown until nearly eighteen years after the 
event* 

The second part of Mr. Caldecott’s book deals with the 
structure of the Temple, and is prefaced by'an introduc¬ 
tion "On Hebrew Measures of Length.” The author finds 
three distinct cubits, which varied in length according to 
the nature of the measurement in hand, and such an idea 
finds analogy in our own cumbrous system of weights and 
measures; but reliable data for determining the value of 
the cubit are still wanting, and for the present we are dis¬ 
posed to accept Mr. Caldecott’s conclusions with the 
proverbial grain of salt. The same remark applies to his 
treatment of Bethel as indicating only the character of a 
place and leaving its locality to be determined by the 
context. 

Among the many points in which Mr. Caldecott boldly 
departs from accepted ideas, three, to our mind, stand 
out prominently. The unroofed colonnades surrounding 
the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, when read in the 


light of the pages which deal with the paving of the sur¬ 
rounding courts, do much to widen one’s view of the 
Temple worship. The gable roof is, as far as we know, a 
new idea, and our author fails 10 convince us although he 
confidently asserts that“ the Temple was undoubtedly an 
exception to the general rule.” The flat roof was the rale 
in Eastern buildings, and the dimensions given, for in¬ 
stance, in 1 Kings vi. 2, seem to demand a flat roof in the 

¥ resent case ; indeed, it could hardly be otherwise if the 
emple, as our author insists, was “ the genuine outcome 
of Hebrew life.” The artificial platform on which Mr. 
Caldecott builds the Temple is, to Dr. Sayce's mind, as 
expressed in his somewhat neutral-tinted preface, the 
most important, as it is the most convincing of “ the new 
facts brought before us by Mr. Caldecott"; we content 
ourselves by saying that it is as reasonable as it is inter¬ 
esting, that it is in accordance with patterns with which 
the Hebrews must have been quite familiar, and that it 
makes easier of understanding many points which are as 
yet obscure. This latter, however, is by no means the 
only or the safest test of theory. 

Although we cannot accept all Mr. Caldecott’s conclu¬ 
sions we welcome his volume as a solid and thoughtful 
contribution to the subject; he has boldly departed from 
the hard, beaten track and struck out au original line, and 
his reward will doubtless be an increased interest in the 
investigation of the problem he has so vigorously 
attacked. 

The Byzantine Empire . By N. Jorga. Translated by Allen 
H. Powles, M.A. Temple Primers. (Dent, Is. net.) 

Two causes for regret are common to the majority of these 
useful little primers. They are nearly all composed in a 
foreign language, and nearly all are but indifferently 
translated. But apart from these two defects—or rather 
two aspects of the same defect—we have nothing to say 
against the present volume, which presents a lively 
picture of the Byzantine Empire from Justinian to the 
fall of Constantinople. True, arrangement and sequence 
are not too obvious, and sentences of appalling length and 
complexity torture both eye and brain at intervals. And 
the language, in its quest of the picturesque, is not always 
temperate. “The Caesar of the gutter” is not a fair 
description of Justinian, who was undoubtedly an able 
ruler for his time, even though his policy for Imperial 
extension and defence did not make for future solidarity. 

But this description of the Church in the fifth and sixth 
century is lively—in its closing phrase ; 

All the worship of the God who was the Saviour of the humble, the 
God of sincere and intimate prayer, was reduced to ceremonial forms, 
to gestures, genuflexions, acts of pentinence ( mettanoiai) to the verses 
and phrases of ritual. All that the art of the fifth and sixth centuries 
could offer to the crowds was there. The lay theatre closed its doors. 

The italics are our own. The sentence is a masterly 
summing up. 

But there are other passages in which we cannot help 
thinking that the translator has found himself in 
difficulties—though justifiably, if the English represents 
the French in any degree whatever. 

Basil . . . became Caesar with all the customary forms and cere¬ 
monial. But the cynical Michael soon, in jest, during a private 
dinner, at which, it is true, he was alone with the Empress and his 
colleague, threw the same purple mantle over the shoulders of a 
boatman who had praised his skill in the Circus. Basil, who did not 
understand the language and the treatment, spread a report of a 
decree of the Senate against the shameless emperor, and put him to 
death. 

Of course, the sense emerges eventually, but the gasping 
array of commas in the first part of the passage suggests 
a halting pen—and the dictionary. 

But it cannot be denied that the author’s desire 11 to 
give a series of pictures rather than the customary dry 
narrative ” has been very successfully realised. For it is 
a very interesting and original little book. The biblio¬ 
graphy is good and the index poor. 
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THE SANGRAAL 

The other day the Holy Grail was " discovered ” in a 
well near Glastonbury. The Academy, while duly 
announcing the event, seemed somewhat sceptical as to 
the claims of the saucer-like vessel which was “dis¬ 
covered ” to be the glorious object of the greatest of all 
Legends. I think the Academy was justified in its 
caution; but it may not be amiss, since the story has 
been thus oddly popularised, to call attention to some 
curious facts relative to the wonderful old romances 
which first celebrated the glories of the Sangraal. 

Now, in the first place, there is a very short and easy way 
of dealing with the legend. Somehow or other you get 
hold of a theory, make up your mind that it is true, and 
then manipulate the evidence. The simplest way is to 
select the particular romance which fits in best with the 
theory that you have acquired; and then you ignore all 
the other romances which may conflict with it more or 
less. The best instance of this method .is Dr. Sebastian 
Evans’s ingenious and attractive “In Quest of. the Holy 
Graal.” Dr. Evans, it must be said, is the accomplished 
and admirable, if somewhat archaistic translator of one 
of the Romances, to which he has given the title “ The 
High History of the Holy Graal,” and on this particular 
romance he has founded his theory. It is an attractive 
one, as I have said; but it is quite terrible 1 

There is a very odd and inexplicable incident in most 
versions of the legend. Logres, that is Britain, is sup¬ 
posed to be in the doleful condition of enchantment; phy¬ 
sically and spiritually the land languishes, and the keeper 
of the Graal is sick of a mystic wound. All that is re¬ 
quired is for the chosen knight of the adventure to 
come to the Graal Castle; and then the holy vessel is 
borne before him as he sits in the hall. He must then 
ask what the Graal is and whom ( it serves; whereupon 
the evil enchantments will be annulled, the sick keeper 
will be healed, and all that is broken will be made whole. 
For one reason or another the knight does not ask this 
question on his first visit: consequently the doleful state 
of Britain continues and the wounded keeper of the 
mysteries is unhealed. It should be mentioned that the 
keeper is sometimes called the King Fisherman, some¬ 
times the Rich Fisher; and this title, be it noted, is not 
the smallest, of the many difficulties in this extraordinary 
tale. 

Well; Dr. Sebastian Evans knows what all this means. 
I should first mention that in the particular romance 
which he has selected Logres is not “enchanted” on the 
arrival of Percival at the Graal Castle; misfortunes fall 
upon the land afterwards, in consequence of Percival’s 
unhappy failure to put the question to the keeper. Here 
again is another illustration of the difficulties which beset 
the Graal student—the romances disagree with one 
another on the most important points. But Dr. Evans’s 
interpretation of the whole legend is, briefly, as follows. 
It is, he says, an allegory of the events which fell out in 
England in the reign of King John, when the realm 
was laid under an interdict by the Holy Father. Percival, 
the hero of the quest, is St. Dominic ; King Fisherman is 
the Pope, the King of Castle Mortal (or Deadly Castle) is 
the Emperor, Sir Gawain is Fulke the Troubadour, 
Lancelot is the elder Simon de Montfort, and Galahad is 
St. Francis of Assisi. The silence of Percival means that 
St. Dominic omitted to ask the Holy Father a certain 
question, when he visited the Court of Innocent c. 1215, 
The circumstances were these: Dominic was conferring 
with the Pope on the Albigenses, with special reference 
to the question of interdict in Languedoc, and the 
exemptions from interdict enjoyed by the Cistercian 
Order. But he never thought of discussing the question 
of interdict and Cistercian exemption in any other country 
besides Languedoc; and so when England was laid under 
interdict, the Cistercians were not allowed to say mass— 
and this was the dolorous enchantment of the Isle of 
Britain* 


This is the crudest outline of Dr. Sebastian Evans’s 
theory; and it must be said that it is worked out in his 
book with the greatest ingenuity and the nicest skill, and 
that some of the analogies between the history of the 
time and the “ High History ” are quite extraordinary. 
They are so extraordinary that I am almost tempted to 
believe that they were expressly contrived by the Great 
Enemy of Literary Students—a very malevolent devil he 
—that Dr. Evans might be led to adopt a theory which 
is, undoubtedly, quite preposterous. 

It would be a tedious and lengthy task to demonstrate 
the vanity of the Evans theory; I hope its evident 
falsity will become apparent in the course of this note. 
But it may be said, by the way, that there is one fatal 
and manifest flaw which vitiates the whole argument, and 
that is that the Graal legend is the Legend of a Great 
Loss. The Graal in the “ High History ” is finally taken 
away into the unseen, in the “Queste” it is removed 
to heaven; another romance ends with the statement 
that it was henceforth seen of none “ so openly,” and the 
tales which carry on the legend of Montsalvatch remove 
the sacred thing to the realms of Prester John. But, in 
actual history, the interdict was removed and mass was 
once more freely celebrated; the discrepancy is quite 
fatal. And from another point of view: is it credible 
that a Cistercian, writing c. 1220 in Norman French, 
would ever dream of “getting up” obscure Celtic 
legends and details of Welsh folk-lore with the idea of 
giving his ecclesiastico-political allegory a picturesque 
setting ? Or yet again: lam “a man in the street,” I 
am sorry to say, as to the precise dates of the manu¬ 
scripts, but I believe the learned are tolerably well 
agreed that some of the Graal Romances at all events 
were written years before the English interdict was heard 
of. 

I have gone so far with Dr. Sebastian Evans’s theory 
because it is the most ingenious of all the “ straightfor¬ 
ward ” explanations of the Graal story. There are many 
other writers who are quite as certain, and not nearly so 
interesting. There is the “pagan” school, which re¬ 
gards the whole story as a bit of pre-Christian Celtic folk¬ 
lore, into which “Christian fetichism” was crudely and 
pitiably introduced in the twelfth century; there is the 
frankly nonsensical “ Sun Myth ” theory, according to 
which Galahad and Merlin are “ sun heroes.” This latter 
explanation has now gone the way of all such rubbish ; 
but I daresay it has been succeeded by the equally ridi¬ 
culous “Covent Garden theory,” and for all I know 
Galahad may now be explained in certain quarters as 
Caulahad, or Cabbage Hero. Then there is the notion 
that the Graal Romances are, somehow or other, a 
Templar manifesto, the veiled utterance of the 
“secret doctrine” of the poor fellow soldiers of Christ, 
Here again we may say: how account for the introduc¬ 
tion of obscure Welsh names, for the mention of obscure 
Celtic customs in books which are supposed to represent 
the teaching of a cosmopolitan order of chivalry with its 
headquarters in the East ? But the most decisive answer 
to this hypothesis is: that in the first place there is no 
earthly reason to suppose that the Templars had any 
secret doctrine, or, if we are to believe one or two very 
dubious charges made against them, their doctrine was 
distinctly anti-sacramental. And the doctrine of the 
Great Romances is, on the other hand, hyper-sacramental. 
It would be just as reasonable to declare that Ultra- 
montanism originated in the bosom of the Wee Kirk, but 
people will talk nonsense about the Templars. Then there 
Is somebody who says that water was a symbol; of purity, 
truth, wisdom, ‘and salvation, and so the vessel which 
contained water became a symbol of these great things. 
It is fine; but as it happens the Graal did not contain 
water. There are other and still wilder theories, most of 
them devoid of the mere semblance of reason. 

It seems likely that these attempts at explanation are 
so,far from being satisfactory, because they attempt a 
task which is in the nature of things impossible. If you 
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are asked to explain the Graal legend yon are really being 
asked a dozen questions, not one single question; and the 
attempt to reply to all these interrogatories with a single 
answer is bound to end in failure. And again; it is 
always a mistake to say that X is A when you know in 
your heart that you should have remarked that: “There 
is a good deal to be said in favour of the statement that 
X is A ” or even “ There is a bare possibility that X is A." 
But it seems so weak to content oneself with silch timid 
affirmations as these after a course of long and wearisome 
research; and so the bolder way is followed, and the 
truth is obscured. I want to say at the outset that I am 
content to be weak; what I know about the Graal is very 
little, but I have a vision of certain probabilities, some 
quite strong and some rather doubtful. 

It is my opinion, then, that the Legend of the Graal, 
as it may be collected from the various Romances, is the 
glorified version of early Celtic Sacramental Legends, 
which legends had been married to certain elements of 

1 >re-Christian myth and folk-lore, I say legends, not 
egend, because it seems highly improbable that the 
numerous and important differences between the various 
romances could have arisen, if there had been one recog¬ 
nised legend, one Textus Rtceplus of the story. And the 
legend as we know it is a glorified version; it was the 
work of an age that knew how to transmute Norman 
architecture into the marvellous beauty of First Pointed, 
or Early English. I should think that this process in 
architecture, which we know did take place, offers a pretty 
fair analogy to the transmutation of scattered Celtic 
legends into the splendid and glorious history of Galahad 
and the Sangraal. Only, unfortunately, while we can 
point to tangible and mighty evidence in stone of the one 
process; we have only very fragmentary proofs of the 
other. 

But I think we can say for certain that at least one X 
is A—that the origins of the Graal are certainly Celtic. 
Otherwise one would have to conceive the Anglo-Norman 
romance-writer as “ mugging up ” Celtic literature, learn¬ 
ing Welsh, wandering over Glamorganshire and Caermar- 
thenshire in search of obscure names on tombstones 
which names he would presently carefully distort into a 
French form, making himself acquainted with the unend¬ 
ing genealogies of the Welsh saints and heroes. He 
rgould, for instance, have discovered with some pains the 
name Avalloch in early Welsh pedigrees, and then have 
made it into Evelake, and have smiled at the result. He 
would have visited St. Dogmael’s, inspected the Bilingual 
Ogham Stone with the inscription Sagramni maqu\ 
Cunatemi, and have gone on his way rejoicing, conscious 
that “ Sir Sagramour ” in his forthcoming romance would 
be both melodious and entirely correct. I do not think 
that this was the way in which romances were written in 
the twelfth century; though a twentieth-century story¬ 
teller might well use some such methods. In the same 
way the “ High History” has the following passage : 

The history witnesseth as that in the land of King Arthur at this 
time there was not a single chalice. The Graal appeared at the 
sacring of the mass in five several manners that none ought not to tell 
for the secret things of the sacrament ought none to tell openly but 
he to whom God hath given it. 

The history goes on to say that the last of the forms 
assumed by the Graal was that of a chalice, and that from 
the pattern seen in the mystery King Arthur caused 
chalices to be made for the churches of Britain, a “ brief ” 
having been found under the corporal declaring that God’s 
will was that in such a vessel should His body be sacrificed. 
Now in the “ Leabar Breac ” (written c. 1097, but evidently 
following very ancient tradition) we hear that under the 
rule of Columcille or Columba there was a mass chalice in 
every church. It would be difficult to determine the exact 
force of these allusions to some very early Celtic pecu¬ 
liarity in the celebration of the Sacrifice; the point seems 
to me an extremely interesting one, and I venture to hope 
that some Celtic expert will enlighten me in the pages of 


the Academy. But I cannot imagine anything more pro¬ 
foundly uninteresting than an attempt to show that there 
is no connection between the passage in the “High 
History” and the passage in the “ Leabar Breac.” Again, 
it is known, I suppose, even to those who know but very 
little of Celtic things, that every saint of Britain and Scot¬ 
land and Ireland bad his holy bell—many examples of 
these bells still remain in wonderful preservation, some of 
them still retaining the reputation of miraculous powers— 
and in the chapter of the “ High History ” which has 
been cited the holy bell is almost of as much importance 
as the Graal itself. It was one of those that had been cast 
by King Solomon, one for God, one for Our Lady, and one 
for the honour of the saints. King Arthur thought that 
he had heard this bell ringing all the way of his journey 
from Cardoil to the Graal Castle, and he commanded that 
bells should be made after the pattern of it. It is dis¬ 
tinctly not conceivable that such details as these should 
be inserted to give an archaic and Celtic atmosphere to 
a twelfth-century tale; we are forced to conclude that 
the French or Anglo-French Romance writers were working 
on old Celtic materials; the people who say that the 
Normans made up the whole story out of their heads are 
clearly out of court. 

So far good: but now comes the difficulty: what did 
these Celtic materials amount to ? Here knowledge 
ceases, and opinions, more or less probable, begin. But 
in the first place it would be well to be clear on one point: 
Percival was not the original Graal knight; though the 
first book (now existent) which utters the great word 
Graal is the Conte del Graal of Chrestien de Troyes, of 
which Percival is the hero. It seems certain that Percival 
was not the hero of the old Legend, because the 
“ Peredur ” of the Mabinogion, a late form of the Legend 
from which Chrestien doubtless derived his “ Conte,” has 
no mention of the Graal at all: and such is the case with 
the English metrical legends of Percival. Peredur (or 
Percival) is, as Mr. Nutt has pointed out, an Exile, Return, 
and Vengeance story, doubtless pre-Christian. Chrestien 
was engaged in turning the tale into French verse, hears 
some vague rumours of the Graal Legend, and mentions 
the Graal, so vaguely that it seems doubtful whether he 
knew what a Graal was. Wolfram von Eschenbach, who 
followed Chrestien, say9, truly enough, that he had not 
got the right story; the appearance of the Graal is a mere 
dubious incident introduced without much reason into 
the tale of Percival. One can see, perhaps, what made 
Chrestien think of it; in the Mabinogion mention is made 
of a salver in which a man’s head swims in blood—it was 
the head of Peredur’s cousin slain by the sorceresses of 
Gloucester—it was the reminder to Peredur that he must 
execute vengeance on these sorceresses. But a dish full 
of blood might well remind Chrestien of another strange 
story that he had heard of a miraculous vessel; and so 
he, tentatively, introduces the Graal into his romance, 
into a tale of a quite distinct origin and meaning. Chres¬ 
tien then, does not count: but he coupled the name of 
Percival with the Graal Legend, and so we find later 
writers, such as the authors of the “ High History ” and 
the “ Parzival ” adopting Percival as the Graal hero. 

It is undoubtedly futile to make the story of the 
Sangraal a purely pagan legend, into which Christian 
Symbolism intruded at a late period. It is futile—to 
take one reason out of many—because the story of the 
Sangraal is essentially and chiefly a high, mystic, sacra¬ 
mental, and Christian legend—take away its Christianity 
and it is merely a queer bit of folk-lore. The Gargantua 
has, of course, folk-lore elements or traces, perhaps in the 
proportion of .0001 to the thousand, but the book does 
not owe its value or its interest to the old farmhouse tales 
about a giant. It is pretty much the same case with the 
Graal histories. There are, undoubtedly, pre-Christian 
elements in the mythos; the “ feeding properties ” of the 
Blessed Vessel are, perhaps, the most distinct of these, 
and carry one back to the Bardic Cauldrons, to the mwys 
of Gwyddno Garanhir, who, it may be noted, derived nis 
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revenue from a salmon-weir, and may have thus counted 
for something in the invention of the title " Rich Fisher¬ 
man.” These were miraculous feeding-vessels—illustra¬ 
tions of a conception which is perhaps worldwide, which 
is certainly not peculiar to Celtdom, since there is a mill 
which will give a perpetual supply of flour in the Kalevala. 
And one sees that these cauldrons of eternal refection 
could well be married to the instrument of the didcissimi 
convivii, for there are numerous authorities which might 
be cited in favour of the belief that the Eucharist feeds 
not only the soul but the body. And on the other hand, 
the pagan cauldron was not wholly physical: it would 
not “ cook the food of a coward.” We can see, I think, 
without much difficulty that the Cauldron of Ceridwen 
might well be fused with the Chalice of the Eucharist; 
and we may allow that certain properties of the Sangraal 
were suggested by the basket of Gwyddno Garanhir, the 
horn of Bran Galed, the cauldron at Tyraog, the pan and 
platter of Padarn Beisrudd and other such food-and-drink- 
multiplying rarities of the isle of Britain. 

And there is another point in which pre-Christian 
legend may have had an influence; that is the “ quest 
motive.” Arthur ventured into the depths of the under¬ 
world in search of magic treasures, and here I think we 
have the origin of the search for the Graal, which I do 
not believe formed part of the sacramental legend in 
its earliest form. This was a legend of vanishing and 
of loss, not of finding; the two motives have been com¬ 
bined with wonderful skill in the “ Queste,” where Gala- 
had achieves the Graal, discovers the holy and thauma- 
turgic object after many perils; and yet in the end 
Galahad dies and the Graal is borne up to heaven. And 
I really think that when we have admitted these “ traces ” 
we have given all the credit that can justly be given to 
the “pagan” elements in the story. And even in the 
matter of the “ quest ” idea, which is decidedly most 
important; I am not sure that we have a purely pre- 
Christian motive. The wanderings of the Celtic monks 
may count for a good deal; it is wonderful to think that 
the typical adventure of the mediaeval knight-errant— 
the leaping into a boat without oars or sails, trusting 
utterly to the deep and the design ol God, was, one might 
almost say, part of the ordinary routine of the average 
Celtic monk. Even as late as the reign of King Alfred 
such a boat, with three monks in it, drifted on to the 
coast of Cornwall from some “ cell ” on the shores of 
Ireland, and when the Northmen came to Iceland they 
found there a population of such adventurers. Celtic 
“monk-errantry” is a strange matter; one does not 
know how far these voyages were the expression of a wild 
missionary zeal, how far they were due to the desire for a 
greater solitude than might be had in the cell, for the 
“ desart in ocean ” that St. Columba’s monk tried to 
discover, or how far they were really voyages to the semi- 
agan, semi-Christian paradise, deep Avalon of the apple- 
lossoms far beyond the waves, the Glassy Isle where, 
some say, Merlin is hidden, having with him the Thirteen 
Rarities of Britain. In these voyages, undoubtedly, we 
have the origins of all that is most poetic and most 
romantic in the romances of chivalry; and the journeys 
of the Celtic monks may well have had some share in the 
Quests of the Knights of the Graal. 

There is another possible element which must be ex¬ 
amined and estimated for. Though Dr. Sebastian Evans 
is undoubtedly wrong in his main thesis, I should like to 
think that there is “something” in another theory of 
his; and here again experts in history would do great 
service to letters if they would let readers of the Aca¬ 
demy share their enlightenment. Dr. Evans, then, holds 
the view that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s curious book was 
“ written to order,” Written to further certain ambitions 
of the House of Anjou, which dreamed of a British 
Empire and a British Church—the latter independent of 
the Roman Curia. Geoffrey wrote of the glories of the 
British kings, and these glories, according to Dr. Evans, 
were to be “ taken over V by the Normans, as the legiti¬ 


mate successors of King Arthur. One wonders whether 
this were so; if so it would explain certain things which 
are at present hard to understand; it would explain, for 
example, how men dared to set up Josephes, an imaginary 
son of St. Joseph of Arimathsea, as a rival to St. Peter— 
as infinitely superior to St. Peter. Christ himself, ac¬ 
cording to one of the Romances, makes Josephes bishop, 
styling him the Moses of the New Covenant. Was 
Josephes intended to be the legendary founder of a 
British Christianity, not merely independent of, but infi¬ 
nitely more exalted than the Christianity of St. Peter and 
his successors the Popes ? This is a question on which 
more light is needed ; but if it were established it would 
certainty do something to explain the odd air of con¬ 
temporary illusion which some of the Romances certainly 
possess. 

I hope that in next week’s Academy I shall be able to 
present the very curious evidence as to the sacramental 
origins from which the great legend derives most of its 
virtue. So far as I know the evidence in question has 
never been taken into account by the students of the 
subject. 

Arthur Machen. 


SILLY SEASONING 

My observations are requested at a significant moment; I 
am invited to address a special public : it is the silly season. 
Is it the wise who desert their wisdom for the country 
about this time, leaving it behind in London, like a care¬ 
taker (but with no one to take care of it), as being 
improbably of use in rural circles ? Or is it their wisdom 
that goes out of town, for these two months or so, them¬ 
selves remaining, behind closed shutters,for me to address? 
Is the silliness so appropriated to the season most obvious 
in the country now invaded by the town ? Oris it London 
that looks a little foolish, because now the rustic contri¬ 
butor (like me) gets himself more copiously expressed ? 
Perhaps the latter. For certainly odd braying echoes are 
apt now to be heard among those columns that are held 
commonly to support the very temple of wisdom. 

However it be, let me ask no more questions which, like 
all questions worth asking, are sure to have no answers. 
Besides, it occurs to me that the Billy season must mean 
that in which there is no “ Parliamentary intelligence.” 
Could anything be plainer? Unless, indeed, it were 
some of the parliamentarians themselves. They are 
mostly so, and even the exceptions are scarcely hand¬ 
some enough to prove my rule. This lamentable fact 
is not an idiosyncrasy. To tell the truth people, as 
a class, are plain. I am a person myself. Miss Pole 
could only say of men, “My father was a man, and I 
know the sex pretty well.” Thus, though qualified to 
speak with peculiar authority, she could not speak in 
the first person. I can. And most of my family are 
people, too, and this liberty of plainness is pushed by 
some of them to a point that approaches licence. Nor is 
this tendency confined to the Ayscoughs. Look at other 
families; or look at their photographs if you shrink from 
direct inspection. Look at almost any class of men. Take 
clergymen, for instance. And what class is more numerous, 
unless, perhaps, it be the laity ? One hears—in fiction— 
of good-looking curates, but who ever saw a handsome 
rector ? A beautiful bishop would be indecorous, and a 
lovely archbishop—the idea is profane. As for the laity 
—why, take sailors. Post-captains who aspire to flag- 
rank are all monstrously plain, though as midshipmen 
they may have been pretty, and as admirals they some¬ 
times become fortuitously picturesque again. As for 
doctors, who Would trust his life in the hands of one that 
was not much plainer than most print ? Judges, I admit, 
are often fine-looking, but then how few judges there are. 
Other lawyers are mostly all on my side, though, with legal 
subtlety, they may affect to deny it or disguise it. Nor is 
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this bad habit of plainness confined to the learned profes¬ 
sions. Lpok at schoolmasters. Recall the dons you have 
known. Attend a meeting of some hebdomadal board. 
But it is as a class that men are plain most strikingly. 
Plainness, I suspect, is what old-fashioned grammars 
called a noun of multitude—not so much an individual 
possession as a result of successful combination. Look at 
any crowd : high, or what may no longer be called low. For, 
certainly, plainness is not one of the haughty monopolies 
of lofty rank ; draymen, costermongers, the unemployed, 
even, are by no means universally well-favoured. Look, 
I say, at any crowd, and you will see for yourself how 
unnecessarily ugly it is. The bigger the crowd the uglier 
it will be, just as the ocean is bluer than a puddle, and 
one drop of water is not appreciably blue at all. Simply 
because a multitude is a broader pronunciation of mankind 
than any single man. It is not enough to say that your 
adult compatriots are generally plain merely because they 
are English. Look at Americans I Look at the Dutch; 
look at elderly Frenchmen, or Spaniards; look at—well, 
no, why should you ? It is asking too much. 

The above remarks refer, of course, only to what Jael 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, or Judith, who was not, I 
think, the wife of Holofernes, or the late Mrs. Joseph Gar- 
gery would have called the gentler sex. Women, it has 
always been known, are invariably beautiful. They are 
all fair, like the Queen of Sheba. They are the fair sex. 
They do not deny it. Ask your laundress; ask your bed- 
maker if you dwell in chambers; ask a charwoman. 
Why, on the other hand, are grown-up men so gene¬ 
rally plain ? They are not born so exactly. Babies are 
the least pretty, perhaps, of all very young animals, but 
children are as pretty as elderly lambs and much prettier 
than loDg-legged colts. And the older children grow, so 
long as they are children at all, the more attractive they 
often are. A crowd of boys is generally pleasant enough 
to look at: of a crowd of girls we need not speak, as girls 
do not have to grow up ugly. Why should boys ? Ex¬ 
cept Greek boys, who never did grow up at all, but 
died in all the charm of youth at three or four score. 
Because beauty is not mainly of the features but of the 
expression, and what adult faces, in modern life at all 
events, have learned to express is the reverse of beautiful. 
It is Nature's reprisal. Our faces are looking-glasses re¬ 
flecting from behind as well as from the front, and the 
grown-up modern records in his own despite his schemes 
and strivings, his ambitions and his envies, his calcula¬ 
tions and his objects, his sordid anxieties and his squalid 
success. A hustling world can reflect from in front no 
joy or dignity of calm, no light of noble faith, no beauty 
of unhurried admiration. Who can be admirable that 
sees nothing to admire ? How can ignoble wants breed 
noble looks, or greedy thoughts write generous lines on a 
surface over-blurred P Beauty is not utilitarian and flies 
before the pioneer of material advance. It is time she 
should. Why should she linger to see her virgin shades 
defiled and trampled, her feathered forests changed to 
measured timber ? What place is left for her ? Beauty 
and adult “ push ” are not contemporaries. Her youth 
is immortal, but he thinks it obsolete: and his thought 
is figured in his coarsened features and staled expression. 
Till beauty has a market value he cannot recognise it, 
and then he prices it, and values it by its position on his 
scale. It is mostly manufactured or copied beauty that 
be buys, and that chiefly with an arriire pensee of selling it 
again. What commercial connoisseur has ever bought a 
lake except to drain it, or chartered for an alp unless he 
projected a “ funicular ” to the summit, with restaurants 
at the principal points of view. 

If men look vulgar it is generally because they are 
vulgar: if modern aims are “common" modern men 
will have common faces. Be pushful and your nose will 
obtrude on society pushfully, and your eyes will goggle 
out in search of some fresh ground unoccupied. Loose 
lips are not an accident nor always an inheritance: and 
when an heirloom they can be alienated. In some 


families, to judge by their portraits, beauty has been 
hereditary: so has nobility. But nobility can be 
achieved—I do not mean acquired, that is titular 
nobility “ granted " by a monarch or his minister. 

I have seen plain-featured people whom none but the 
stupid would fail to see were beautiful; living with noble 
thoughts and purposes, and fair ideals, and exquisite 
imagining has done it for them. “ See what I can do," 
said God, and they have let Him do it. Nor is it age that 
steals away beauty: time may be a thief, but he is not a 
burglar. He takes only what we can no longer use. It 
is we ourselves who fling away the things we need but do 
not want. Who has not seen old people with an exqui¬ 
site loveliness that may have been no birth-right ? Time 
himself, their honest outlaw, has given it them. Each 
happy or patient year had written it for them, each dear 
joy, each noble sorrow. 

And women ? Will their beauty last when they shall 
have made themselves as men ? What is your suffragette 
doing for the beauty of her sex ? Or the female athlete, 
and the female County Councillor ? These are high ques¬ 
tions. Too high, no doubt, for notes of such interrogation 
as my silly seasoning. Not we but Time will answer them, 
and for the result be called thief again, perhaps. The 
dog who wants the shadow must needs be allowed to drop 
bis solid bone. That, he says, is his affair. But I cannot 
help admiring the response of a little girl I know, who 
was bombarded with questions as to her destiny, as self- 
proposed, by other girls more modern-minded than her 
simple self. 

“ I," said one, " am going to be a doctor.” 

“ And I,” declared another, “ am going to be a missionary.” With 
some prospective chuckling as to cannibals of weak digestion. 

“ And I,” proclaimed a third, " am determined to be a Member of 
Parliament.” Smiling, with thoughts of question time, and awful 
hecklings of Home Secretaries or the like. 

“1,” said the fourth angle of this severe parallelogram, “think it 
would be more amusing to be Lord Chancellor: and wear my own 
hair. And what will you be ? ” 

“Well,” my cousin admitted, in her soft Irish voice, that only 
gently suggested a brogue, “ I don’t expect I shall be anything. I 
shall be just a lady.” 

John Ayscough. 


A FALSE PROPHET 

Bad poets are like false prophets, that is to say, if they 
receive enough recognition to be regarded as prophets. 
A poet or a prophet who has no audience at all may be as bad 
or as false as he likes and remain quite harmless. This is 
to explai n why i t becomes at all necessary to speak of a book 
of verse (“ Moods and Memories,” by Mr. R. Henderson 
Bland ; Greening and Co.). Mr. Bland’s] little volume is 
prefaced by a collection of “press opinions,” in which 
we read that the Times thinks very highly of him, and 
that this opinion is shared more or less by eighteen other 
papers, which include, I am sorry to say, the Academy 
and the Sporting Times, sometimes called the Pink 'Un, 
which remarks that “ one has only to scan a few pages 
of this dainty little collection to see that the writer is 
head and shoulders above the ordinary producer of verse,” 
and more to the same effect. These opinions refer to a 
previous volume of verse, but it is pretty certain that the 
author of “ Moods and Memories ” can never have 
written anything that was not thoroughly bad and pre¬ 
tentious and feeble and undistinguished and altogether 
unfit for publication. I would not wish that last phrase 
to be misunderstood, I mean poetically unfit for publica¬ 
tion, not morally. Not that Mr. Bland’s poems are moral 
either, I can quite imagine that some people might con¬ 
sider them immoral: 

Thy beauty is a thing that stabs and burns. 

Thy mouth so sweet that bitterness grows there, 

For thy kiss smites the sense until it yearns; 

And, oh, thy hair, the fragrance of thy hair I 
Ah, that is crueller than all things cruel 
That have for guerdon love, and sighs of fuel, 

For 1 should stir though dead if on my face it fell. 
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That sort of thing evidently belongs to the “Fleshly 
school of poetry,” and as it is a generally accepted theory 
that any attempt to deal with sexual passions in literature 
is immoral it would seem to follow that it is immoral. Of 
course it is not necessarily immoral at all. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s “ Poems and Ballads, First Series,” which remain 
the finest things that he has ever done, are full of poems 
which are at once more passionate and more provocative, 
more true and more sense-awakening, yet no one but a 
fool would say that the " Poems and Ballads ” are immoral. 
A great many fools did say so and, no doubt, still think so, 
though their opportunities for saying it are now limited. 
Reluctantly they have to admit that Mr. Swinburne has 
passed beyond the realm in which it is permissible, or even 
possible, for the nonconformist conscience to gird at him. 
What, then, is the difference ? It is simply the difference 
between artistic accomplishment and pretentious incompe¬ 
tence. The difference between the great artist who makes 
a great statue or a great picture of, say, “ Led a and the 
Swan,” or some other frankly indecent subject, and the 
schoolboy who makes a drawing in chalk on the wall. A 
poet not only has the right to make use of any subject- 
matter whatever for his art, he has the obligation to 
do it. If he conceives of the ravishing of a nymph by 
a satyr in a beautiful manner he is bound to express 
it, and to translate his vision of beauty into words. 
The result is inevitably Beauty, and Beauty has the abso¬ 
lute right to exist. To prevent its manifestation in 
anv form or shape whatever is to commit an unpardon¬ 
able sin. On the other hand to aim at Beauty and to 
succeed only in producing ugliness or undistinguished 
triviality is also an unpardonable 'sin, and though it is 
really no worse because incidentally it produces the 
effect of immorality upon those who are psychologically 
unable to separate Art and Life, it appears to be worse 
and it provides weapons for the enemy. Therefore 
Mr. Bland is to be altogether condemned. He is not only 
a bad poet, but the subject-matter of most of his poetry 
is what the vulgar mind conceives as bad. If he had 
been content to write bad poetry about trees and brooks, 
or if he had merely written bad hymns he would not 
have been any less bad a poet, but in that case he would 
probably not have attracted the attention of the Times 
(either the sporting or the other variety) and of those other 
papers who have elevated him into the position of a false 
prophet. It would then have been expedient to say 
nothing about his “ poetry” or to dismiss it in two lines 
of benevolent platitude; as it is it not only becomes 
necessary to say that it is bad and silly and feeble but it 
becomes necessary to prove it. To do this one need 
only quote the octave of a sonnet on “ The Massacre in 
St. Petersburg, Sunday, January 22 ,1905 ’’: 

Triumphant Tyranny that loves to tread 
Upon the necks of helpless men, wishing them slaves, 

Has now his hour and smiles despite the graves 

He walks among—despite the salt tears shed. 

But Justice soon will lift her lonely head 
And Tyranny, whose very touch depraves. 

Shall lose his courage that so oft outbraves, 

And shrink as must a thing with blood all red. 

Any one who writes a sonnet the second line of which is 
two syllables longer than the first proclaims to the world 
that he knows nothing about writing poetry, and saves 
the conscientious critic from the necessity of proving it 
by any more elaborate means (though that were easy 
enough to do). Referring to Mr. Bland’s former volume, 
the Academy said, according to the “ press opinions ” 
before referred to; “ Mr. Bland has very tolerable accom¬ 
plishment of form.” Well, the Academy has changed its 
mind. . A. D. 


FOLK-SONGS FROM SOMERSET 

The third series of “ Folk-Songs from Somerset, gathered 
and edited by Cecil J. Sharp and Charles L. Mason," has 
recently appeared. The volume contains twenty-five 


songs with pianoforte accompaniment, an introduction, 
and notes, and brings the number already published to 
seventy-nine. These have all been collected in a county 
which has not enjoyed, like Devon and Cornwall, an 
especial reputation for song. Moreover they form but a 
small portion of the accumulated treasures of these inde¬ 
fatigable collectors. There are more to come, for which 
we shall be grateful. “ I love a ballad in print a-life; for 
then we are sure they are true.” 

The fact is, in the old world that has just passed away, 
song was everywhere. It entered into every incident of 
rural life to an extent quite inconceivable to the present 
generation of country-folk. It was in the field, at the 
alehouse, and by the fireside. The waggoner sang on his 
load, and the milkers carolled in turn to the humming of 
the milk against their pails. All writers of old village- 
life, who knew what they were writing about, have given 
unconscious testimony to this. Thus Barnes, when he 
insists that Miller White, the unexpected visitor, shall 
stay the night; 

Zo take you zeat avore the vire, 

As’ zip a cup o’ home-brewed ale, 

An’ zing your zong an’ tell your tale, 

While I do bait the vire wi’ logs. 

The social enjoyment of song was an inducement only 
second to the comfort of the ale. It was in the 
most natural way in the world that Tony Lumpkin 
knocked himself down for a song. And Isaac Walton, 
most excellent but wily man, meets a milkmaid in 
the pasture and barters a filthy chub which he had 
just been abusing for a mo3t excellent song. But 
this is all gone. The social life of the country has 
undergone a reconstruction, which indeed is not yet com¬ 
plete. Just as the invention of gunpowder blew an old 
order of things to the winds, so the introduction of 
machinery and rapid locomotion have brought in a new 
epoch. The crumbling of the old and formation of the 
new in social matters are as inevitable as geological 
change. The world advances, and we must believe that 
things go for the best. Yet now that the inane composi¬ 
tions of the music-hall are to be heard in the most 
remote hamlet, one may justly lament the good old 
song. 

Strictly speaking, not all songs of great antiquity can 
be properly classed as folk-songs. The folk-song owns 
no one creator but was evolved of the people. It perhaps 
sprang out of a need, had its use, and grew, as in the case 
of a primitive rite accompanied by song and dance. It 
was handed down by tradition and learnt from word of 
mouth. In its earliest form it probably lingers only in 
the singing-games still to be heard in the village street, 
in which children unconsciously prattle something of the 
ritual of primitive ceremonies—of sacrifice, of marriage, 
of oblation to the spirit of the well or sacred tree, and of 
the funeral—with a reminiscence of sacred dance. The 
song of bringing in the May, the rhymes sung in the har¬ 
vest-field when reaping was finished, and beside the 
waggon when bringing home the corn-maiden or queen 
of the harvest belonged to this class. 

Such songs also as “The Twelve Days of Christ¬ 
mas "— 

On the twelfth day of Christmas my true Love sent to me 
Twelve bells a-ringing, 

Eleven bulls a-beating, 

Ten asses racing, 

Mine ladies dancing. 

Eight boys a-singing, 

Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five golden rings, 

Four colley birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle doves, 

And the part of the mistletoe bough— 

seem to carry an assurance of having been home-made, 
and none the less so because the meaning has to a very 
large extent evaporated. But when we come to the 
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longer semi-historical ballad, one sometimes begins to 
suspect that it was not altogether of the folk but owed 
something to the professed minstrel. Yet such ballads as 
Lord Bateman, Lord Rendai and Little Sir Hugh are to 
be found in some form in every European country. They 
can scarcely have come from one source. Under like 
social conditions the same accident has befallen or the 
same story was invented. All ballads of this class are 
already familiar. They have been beloved of the peasantry 
in every county although there are many versions. And 
very quaint corruptions have sometimes crept in. When 
Mr. Cecil Sharp took down the tune of “ Little Sir Hugh,” 
the good old Somerset soul sang to him: 

Do rain, do rain, American corn. 

She said her mother always sang it so. It is, however, an 
amusing substitution for “ In Merry Lincoln.” 

There is still another class of ballad, forgotten else¬ 
where, but lingering in the memories of a few ancient 
rural singers. It is after a fashion truly historical, as in 
the instance of “ Admiral Benbow,” and the date can be 
accurately fixed. This variety was frequently written to 
be sung to a melody already popular. Therefore it often 
took the manner of and indulged in repetitions such as 
occurred in the older verses, which, by reason of its 
topical interest, it quickly displaced. Where this has 
happened the tune is often of a noble antiquity. Of 
course we have hitherto possessed the ballads and the 
curious knew where to find them. The ancient tunes, 
many of them in the old Greek modes, are the treasures 
that are being saved. 

The home of these folk-songs for centuries was the farm¬ 
house kitchen with its wood-fire on the open hearth. 
They have now, as it were, been given in strange wedlock 
to a pianoforte accompaniment. This will doubtless both 
recommend them and add to their utility, because the 
work has been carefully done with taste and simplicity. 
The accompaniments are nowhere marred by pretension 
or affectation, but are sometimes slight enough to carry 
one’s thoughts away to the harp of the minstrel. These 
quaint and graceful melodies are like village maidens about 
to be ushered into the drawing-room. At the end of his 
introduction Mr. Mason gives some advice as to the 
treatment they should receive amongst strangers. He 
says; 

Folk-song loses much of its effect if it is not rendered with the 
utmost simplicity and directness and with close attention to time and 
rhythm. It carries its passion in itself, and consequently it is merely 
marred by having the individual ego superimposed upon it. For this 
very reason also the Folk-song requires to be intimately and accurately 
known, before it can be rendered effectively. But then it is worth the 
pains which it demands. 

The warning is most timely and the assurance may be 
relied upon. 


“AKRAS” AND “ARTESIAN WELLS” 

The word arras, as the name of a rich tapestry fabric, 
is familiar to most of us because it occurs thrice in the 
tragedy of Hamlet. It was through hiding behind the 
arras that Polonius met his death. 

The word does not, at first sight, seem to have any 
obvious connection with an artesian well; yet these 
words are, of course, closely related, as any dictionary 
will explain. The word artesian is derived from the name 
of an old province in France formerly called Arteis, or in 
later French Artois. The Old French Arteis answers to a 
Latin form Atrcbatensem, accusative of Atrebatensis, an 
adjectival form related to the people or tribe whom Caesar 
calls the Airebates. The town of Arras, situate in the 
modern department of the Pas de Calais, was once the 
capital of this tribe; and the name Arras is merely the 
French form of a Latin Atrabates, a variant and less 
correct form of the aforesaid Atrebates." 


The chief interest of this tribal name resides in the fact 
that it is certainly of Celtic origin ; for the tendency of 
modern methods has been to diminish, to a very large 
extent, the number of English words of this class. 
Numerous words and names which the writers of the 
eighteenth century fondly imagined to be Celtic, on no 
solid grounds, have been restored in more recent times 
to native English or Norman sources. 

But the Atrebates were a tribe of Bejgjc Gaul, whose 
language did not very greatly differ from Kymric or 
modern Welsh; and Dr. Whitley Stokes, at page 10 of 
his contribution to Fick’s Indogermamc Dictionary, 
gives a good account of the name He explains Atrebates 
as “ possessors ” or occupiers of a domain, allied to the 
Old Irish aittreb, a dwelling-place, and aittrebaim, I dwell, 
whence alreba, he dwells; see the forms given by Windiscb. 
Modern Welsh has athref, a domain, a mansion; and 
athrefig, domestic. Moreover, these are compound words, 
which are easily recognised as being compounded of the 
Old Irish prefix ad-, Welsh add-, equivalent to the common 
Latin preposition ad-, and the Old Irish trebad, a dwel¬ 
ling-place, Welsh trefad, a domicile, dwelling. And these 
latter forms are, of course, derivatives from the Old 
Welsh treb, modern tref, a homestead or hamlet, Cornish 
trev, a homestead, a town, familiar to many of us in its 
abbreviated form tre, as in Tregellas, Trelawny, and the 
rest. 

By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

Ye shall know the Cornish men, 

says an ancient proverb. It is interesting to note, further! 
that modern authoritiel, such as Brugmann, Uhlenbecki 
and Whitley Stokes, look upon the Welsh tref as being 
certainly cognate with the English thorp, a village, and 
the German dorf. It follows that the Atrebates were 
named from a preposition which appears in English in 
the form at, and form a substantive which in English 
appears as thorp. The same is true both of arras and 
artesian. 

/Walter W. Skeat. 


FICTION 

The “ Widda-Man,” or a Rael Manxman. By T. Kinostow 
Clarke. (Constable, 6s.) 

We are inclined to think that there is a good deal more 
fact than fiction in this talk about DanGorrythe Widda- 
man and all the rest of Mr. Kingston Clarke’s “ rael ” 
Manxmen. The book is, indeed, rather a series of 
sketches than a novel, and the effort to sustain the 
interest and occasionally to awaken the reader is a little 
too obvious. The reader tires as the author has obviously 
tired; but Mr. Clarke, we should say, is a very young 
man and he will probably write a more finished book. 
That he has sympathy is well shown in his portrait of the 
Widda-man, but he is apt to extend it too readily, as in 
the case of Tom Curphey, whom he describes as “ some¬ 
what lacking in that self-assurance so happily depicted” 
in the popular fisher-boy’s song; 

I’m the Pride of*Port-le-Murra, 

I can reap or play a furra, 

I can find the gentle lug-worm in the sand, 

I am up to all that’s tricky, 

In the sailin’ of a nickey, 

An’ I’m toul there’s not my aiqual in the land; 

I’m an able-bodied seaman. 

An’ at trawlin’ I’m a demon, 

But—outside tbq three mile limit understand; 

I am up both late and early, 

Catchin’ congers long and curly ; 

An’ I’m toul there’s not my aiqual in the land, 

when in reality he was lacking in backbone, and, if we 
may be forgiven the phrase, rather a shifty customer 
altogether. The fault of the book is that Mr. Clarke does 
not understand his craft. He has written a novel of the 
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provinces, as it were, and in doing so has been hopelessly 
provincial. This is a fault which it is difficult to over¬ 
took. When he learns that it is essential that a novel 
should have some central thread around which the fabric 
may be woven he will achieve more success than is his 
portion here. 

Tfn Nut-Bronme Mayd . A Riviera Mystery. By Gertrude 
Warden- (White, 6s.) 

Miss Gertrude Warden and her sister are authors with 
a dreadful past. They have brought into a state of 
semi-being many thousands of guileless and guileful men 
and women, and of these they have murdered—now in a 
delicate now in a diabolical fashion—some hundreds. 
They have set the private sleuth-hound at defiance, 
baffled the subtlest intellect Scotland Yard could boast, 
and, almost under the eyes of stolid minions of the law, 
entered the houses of men rich beyond the dreams of 
ayarice and retired with a goodly quantity of what we 
believe wo should call “ oof.” It is time that a period 
were put to their career of crime and that the judge 
should assume the blackcap and deliver sentence. Some¬ 
thing must be done to thin out the ranks of the disciples 
of the stiletto and the jemmy. It were better that the 
meanest should face the leader's pathetic lamentation : 

Would it were I had been false—not you : 

I that am nothing, not you that are all 

(or something of the sort), and inform against the band, 
than that reviewers should be led from the strait and 
narrow way by dreams of kudos and gold. Personally, 
we never take up a novel of either Miss Warden with¬ 
out conjuring up a vision of the author setting her 
puppets, newly dressed, in motion with a sardonic grin 
on her face. She knows how pitiful, if diverting, the poor 
things are ; but she should remember that reviewers and 
novel readers are not impeccable, and do something 
worthy of her talents. This Riviera Mystery almost 
aroused in us a spirit of emulation and started US on the 
first chapter of “ The Call of the Knife.” 

A Son of Helvetia. By Aline Waklev. (Greening, 6s.) 

This is a stupid book without, as far as we can see, any 
redeeming feature. The characters remind us of melo¬ 
drama : the cruel grandmother, the imbecile heroine, the 
ferocious villain, and the idiotic hero being all here, 
posturing in uncertain limelight before canvas scenery. 
Now and again they repeat little bits of French and 
German because the hero is a son of Helvetia, and the 
heroine achieves a mild originality by committing bigamy, 
marrying first the villain and then the hero. The latter 
having discovered this takes the first opportunity of saving 
the villain’s life at the expense of his own, and so the 
tedious business is ended. This is the sort of book that 
can bring honour neither to its begetter nor to its pub¬ 
lisher; only the reviewer deserves a word of praise for 
having read it through to the end. 

One Eventful Summer. By Ethel Grace Tapner. (Long, 6s.) 

This is a delightful story I The authoress has not only 
laid herself out to be sensational, but has also given free 
scope to a powerful and unbridled imagination. This, 
combined with a flow of language that is truly marvellous 
and a complete disregard lor the rules of grammar and 
pnctuation, makes the book a perfect mine of unconscious 
amour. The reader is confronted with scenes which 
cbold .only have taken place in a lunatic asylum or a 
suburban melodrama, but the meanest episode is clothed 
in a wealth of imagery and described with a passion that 
carries him away In spite of himself. The highstrung 
temperaments of the various characters (ail of “noble 
birth") oblige them to “fall inanimate" upon the 
ground upon the smallest provocation; there are no less 
than fourteen “swoons” minutely and carefully described 
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in the book. The heroine, a green-eyed maiden, writes 
“deep empyreal poems" of such surpassing beauty that 
those who pick them up upon the sea-shore (the scene is 
laid on the coast of Devon) exclaim: “A poet of the first 
water! ” It is therefore a little disappointing to find that 
the following lines are counted among the finest efforts of 
the poetess: 

Fop, lo ! the pcesn bed hath wonderful surprises: 

Front out the pensive waves a golden globe arises! 

We should like to meet the simple-minded policeman who, 
when addressed by a cabman as “ 'Andsome peeler ” is so 
touched that “ no suspicion of base flattery entered his 
burly breast,” and it is quite a pleasant change to 
find a true aristocrat who reproves his sister for using 
the expression M old maid" saying sternly: “ How can 
you speak so vulgarly. You know quite well you 
should say ‘ maiden lady.’ ” The following extract 
will give some idea of Miss Tapner’s command of the 
English language: “Her daughter hastily unfolded the 
paper, holding it so as to hide her face, lest the foaming 
tidal wave of agony breaking on the eold rocks of despair 
down in the chaos of her soul should be reflected in her 
countenance.” Would that we had the space to do full 
justice to the chapter describing the sad death of Lady 
Chloe Carwynne, found lifeless at Madame Tussaud’s in 
the early hours of the morning, “her arms wound around 
the form of the waxen effigy " of the “ beautiful model” 
of a murdered clergyman. 


MUSIC 

OPERA IN ENGLISH AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR 

Although the Covent Garden summer season of Opera 
in German, Italian and (up till this year) in French, helps 
to keep educated persons away from the baneful *■ musical 
comedy t ” it is of no use to those whose means are small. 
The autumn season of Italian Opera is also patronised 
only by the well-to-do, apd the performances in German 
which take place in the Spring are similarly intended for 
enthusiasts to whom the price of a box, or a stall, is of 
little account. The result is that an enormous number 
of people, chiefly of the small tradesmen, clerks and shop 
assistants type, havs to choose between the public bouse 
and the deplorable fare provided at the Gaiety and at 
theatres where alleged “ musical comedy ” forms the bill. 
Sometimes they desert a malinie performance of “ The 
O.K. Girls ” in favour of a “ Boosey Ballad Concert.” 

The dull inanities of either form of entertainment are, 
unfortunately, so pronounced that it is difficult to enlarge 
upon them without making use qf language which might 
shock the circumspect reader. The chief humours o| 
The Girl Behind the Counter, Amasis, and similar atro¬ 
cious pieces which enchant the mob, are performed by 
hirelings who, in the interests of the public, ought to 
be placed under restraint. While they remain at large, 
the sanity of the nation is seriously imperilled. The 
“ Ballads ” (this, if you piease, is the description that the 
fatuous idiots who support the Booseys and Chappells in 
their highly improper campaign apply to these horrid 
affairs) are even more unforgivable. They assist the sale 
of fifth-rate ditties, and thus enable uneducated com¬ 
posers to buy more .music manuscript paper, pens, apd 
ink. They also put money into the pockets of vulgar 
male singers who ought to be commercial travellers, and, 
worse stil), they lead astray impressionable young women 
and their foolish mammas. 

On the other hand. Opera ip English is an indispensable 
factor ip forming the taste of the middle class. Banal 
though The Bohemian Girl and Maritana may be, they 
are at least a step in the right direction. Many a worthy 
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play-goer has eventually preferred Mignon to Vincent 
Wallace’s cheap melodies for the masses; irrefutable 
evidence in support of this can be furnished. Dozens of 
Bayswater young-bloods declare (in their remarkable 
vernacular) that “The Bo-Girl's a bit off,” but that 
“ Wagner’s all right.” Former admirers of the Lily of 
Killarney have transferred their wandering affections to 
Lohengrin, and The Puritan’s Daughter no longer ^appeals 
to those who are authorities on I Pagliacci. Of course, 
one still meets hordes of unenlightened people—amongst 
whom are curates and coal-heavers—who are not suffi¬ 
ciently intelligent to appreciate music which reaches 
the emotions “ through the intellect,” as A. D. has it in 
the Academy. It is equally certain that a number of 
these mentally deficient oafs will never cease to deplore 
the demise of Balfe, and to put wreaths of immortelles 
on the grave of Benedict. 

But as a proportion of their progeny are inclined 
to discard the early Victorian efforts for Donizetti, 
Verdi, Gounod, Flotow and Auber, so are there indi¬ 
cations that the coming generation will tolerate only 
the best that the operatic stage can offer. Indeed, 
the season of Opera in English which the Moody- 
Manners Company is now giving at the Lyric Theatre 
clearly shows the advance which has recently been made 
in this direction. Ten years ago, when Mr. Charles 
Manners formed his company, the inhabitants of Brixton, 
Clapham, Notting Hill, and other popular suburban 
resorts, cared little for opera : they could not rise above 
its undesirable substitute. By degrees, however, these 
people saw the error of their ways, and as they became 
more enlightened they preferred to listen to Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusiicana, The Daughter of the Regiment, Masa- 
niello and other easily followed works. In course of time, 
a demand for less well-known operas was created, and 
Mr. Manners (who is the soul of encouragement) offered 
them their choice of Faust, The Flying Dutchman, La 
Favorita, La Gioconda, Lucia di Lammermoor, The Mar- 
riageof Figaro, TheStar of the North, and Robert the Devil. 
A little later the Wagnerian star was in the ascendant. 
Tristan and Isolda, Tannhauser, and Siegfried became 
astonishingly popular, while The Bo-Girl and similar mon¬ 
strosities were temporarily shelved. To-day when the 
company visits an outlying theatre, the week's enter¬ 
tainment is drawn from the works of Bizet, Gounod, 
Verdi, Leoncavallo, Wagner, Puccini, Mozart and Meyer¬ 
beer. Thus has the taste of the Moody-Manners patrons 
improved. 

During the last few years the impresario has coura¬ 
geously persevered in his attempts to make “English 
Opera ” a feature of musical life m London. He tried a 
couple of autumn seasons at Covent Garden, and a 
summer one at Drury Lane, and this time last year he 
took a London theatre for a few weeks. At the end of 
the first three seasons he found himself considerably out 
of pocket, but eventually he was repaid for his trouble. 
And judging from the support he is now receiving, there 
must be many who are anxious to add to their stock of 
operatic knowledge. An agreeable feature of the present 
season is that the repertoire does not contain a single 
opera to which exception can be taken. Performances of 
Nicolai’s sprightly The Merry Wives of Windsor attract 
enthusiastic audiences; I Pagliacci is received with 
rapturous applause; Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and Faust 
have also been given to appreciative persons. Tristan 
and Isolda, Aida, Madami Butterfly and La Bohime are 
also on the list. 

Though the season is a short one, it will end by having 
accomplished a great deal towards accustoming the people 
to opera—and to opera of the best kind. Mr. Manners 
might have tried to cram the luckless efforts of English 
composers down the throats of his patrons. Being wise 
in his generation, however, he prefers to tempt Fortune 
with operas which have already gained universal success. 

George Cecil. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE BETTER CRITICS: EXPERTS OR ARTISTS ? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Zeal of his argument will lead any critic into lament¬ 
ably indiscriminating tracts, and the hasty gathering of 
inconclusive witness for the stablishingof his point inevitably 
will land the zealot into that quagmire—barely to be skirted 
by the most discreet—generalisation. The enterprise of Mr. 
Robert Ross in his reply to Mr. Bernhard Sickert’s plain state¬ 
ments concerning Burne-Jones has immersed him in that 
insecure predicament. 

From isolated instances of tolerant non-comprehension on 
the part of some artists, of which two certainly were seasoned 
with the pepper of personal feelings, Mr. Ross rapidly evokes 
and as precipitately publishes the dogma that "no artist will 
ever allow for the margin of taste”: hugging their own 
interests all artists can see no good in those of other stand¬ 
points. The meaning, by the way, of Mr. Ross (who, it is 
interesting to note, anticipates in Mr. Sickert’s company 
perpetual existence, in the street) emerges from the printing 
not wholly clear; for instance he remarks that the views of 
Reynolds on Gainsborough, of Velasquez and Bernhard Sickert 
on Raphael and Burne-Jones, respectively, are not to be 
ascribed to notoriously contrasting opinions. May I take 
this as radically opposed to his intended message ? In any 
case the upshot of his argument is the generalisation that 
“ ah artist cannot appreciate a point of view antagonistic to 
his own," that his verdict on his contemporaries is more often 
wholly wrong than merely suspect. That a very few may 
know a little of old masters he grudgingly allows, but hastens 
to render this sop unpalatable by assuring us that such know¬ 
ledge is, in spite of their professional intimacy with painting. 
The fact that within his experience some artist has admire*! 
as a masterpiece what, beneath the hammer at Christie’s, 
went for a song, proves to Mr. Ross that even as judges of 
past work artists are but a sorry crew: to my mind it rather 
touchingly exposes a certain childlike confidence in the artistic 
perception of the auction-room. 

The fact, however, seems to be that in museums and in 
Fleet Street only can your ideal art critic come to birth ; that 
the Tate Gallery and the Daily Mail axe the true hot-beds of 
perspective criticism ; and Messrs. Roger Fry, Holmes, and 
Pennell are lucky in that their official capacities sufficiently 
outweigh their art in Mr. Ross's mind, thus permitting their 
inclusion in his list of critics. 

But if we pick up this question of useful and perceptive 
criticism (not the usual unsubstantial tags of conventional 
phrase which furnish the average columns in the press) and 
face it squarely I think this view of Mr. Ross will appear sub¬ 
stantially unsound, for, after all, what are the essential points 
of true and serviceable judgment? It is not excessive to 
suppose that the prime necessity is some real knowledge of 
the subjects with which art deals, or, in other words, the rare 
faculty of seeing acutely. Similarly, I daresay, it were pre¬ 
ferable that a critic of Professor Murray’s translations should 
know something considerable of the Greek originals. The 
subject which engrosses all art is nature in her illimitable 
aspects, and to gain any insight into these nothing will serve 
a man but sedulous observation. Is this acquired with con¬ 
spicuous certainty in a museum or the current exhibitions ? 
Spending your years in the museums qualifying for the post 
of expert will seive the useful end of fitting you to give a 
dubious opinion on the questions of authenticity: it will help 
you to see the world of humanity, of colour, of light ana 
atmosphere as effectually as would the pursuit of radiology 
in a laboratory. Peering from the windows of your gallery, 
encrusted with archaic styles and splendid classic points of 
view, you will but dimly see the Nature whose interpretation, 
at the hands of living progress, you set out to criticise. But, 
all the same, the column in the papers must be filled and the 
critic goes to the exhibitions of contemporary art, relying for 
his idea of nature on the strange medley of impressions he 
can pick up from the maze of pictures that he wanders in. 
The less worthy critic who has drifted from the general stream 
of journalism into the particular current of art notices usually 
has no scope for the study of his subject, and as he goes 
collects the miscellaneous scraps which have to pass as his 
criterion of art. To possess this first essential, this knowledge 
of the nature whose interpretation he must write about, the 
ideal critic would have trained his eye and mind to really see 
the world of character, of form and tone and colour, pene- 
tratingly as would a skilled painter. For no man save he 
have studiously attempted to express these subtle qualities 
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is in any sure position to publish dogmas as to colour, form 
and tone, because he is quite innocent of their real meaning. 
A general taste, backed by the study of past work, will do 
much to prepare the ground, but they cannot equip him with 
valid knowledge. With this training and the consequent 
ability to see with some perception our cfitic must join the 
lay qualities, common to all men, of a fair mind and a wide 
acquaintance with pictures. These are possible in all pro¬ 
fessions, and infinitely less rare and difficult of attainment 
than that seeing power which inevitably is peculiar to an 
artist. Wherefore it is^that an artist who is possessed of an 
equitable catholicity of taste and an extensive and thoughtful 
intimacy with pictures is most in a position to criticise justly 
and with illumination. The isolated cases, cherished by Mr. 
Ross, of personal feelings and individual ob.essions or intoler¬ 
ance beclouding the impartiality of celebrated artists in no 
way warrants his reckless assertion that artists, by reason of 
their profession, are incapable of broad-minded judgment. 
They, with their brethren in humanity, are as prone to hasty 
opinions, here and there, and to blind incomprehensions as 
on the other hand, they are capable of well-balanced wisdom 
and large toleration; art or science, literature or war, are 
not water-tight compartments in which dissimilar humanities 
are closed. 

For these reasons, then, such a critic as Mr. Clausen is 
perhaps the most completely satisfying, and Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
because of his insight into Nature, a more penetrating judge 
than, say, Mr. Binyon: for these reasons the pen of a thought¬ 
ful artist will reveal in a picture far more than that of the 
most learned expert. For when all is said the art of painting 
is a visual art rather than a literary; it has to deal with the 
appearances of things more than their ethics; and whereas 
any educated and sympathetic writer can read the tale of a 
picture, yet unless he have the special power of real percep¬ 
tion there he is brought up dead, and must turn back from a 
work of which he is but able to understand the bare half. 
The line of Michael Angelo, of Ingres, or John, the reticent 
wealth of Velasquez’s colour, the clear yet atmospheric 
quality of Whistler’s blue skies, or the soft massiveness of 
cumulus in a sky of Crome’s by him at best are guessed at; or 
appreciated as completely as we divine the traits and actions 
of a stranger from his photograph. 

Of the actual technique of painting I do not speak; for 
that has small interest, regrettably, for present criticism. 
This only I will say that, to a painter’s understanding eye, 
in a picture there may be revealed the greatest delight; a 
keen zest for the beautiful workmanship, the adroit manage¬ 
ment and triumphant expression of the painter’s brush and 
pigment; and of course to all but artists such matters are 
quite sealed ; the unpractised connoisseur who glibly writes 
of them goes over ignorance on the shakiest plank. 

Rather then would one lend ear for wise judgment and 
revealing comment on a picture to a thoughtful and large- 
minded artist, one on terms of friendship with many masters 
of many ages, than to the professional exjfert or journalist 
who has not learnt to see. That such an artist exists, free as 
it ^ere to the public, and emphatically refuting Mr. Ross’s 
sweeping generalisation those who have heard or read the 
Painting Discourses of Mr. Clausen must admit. Even 
though Mr. Ross is not quite able to understand the connec¬ 
tion between the Art of Velasquez or Japan and Whistler yet 
he will recognise, I think, that Mr. Clausen does not march on 
identical problems shoulder to shoulder with Watteau, 
Brouwer, Raphael, Chardin, Rembrandt or Bume-J ones; one 
might even say that his point of view is Vfery far removed 
from any one of theirs. But to all these and to every shade 
of opinion Mr. Clausen will be found to render discriminating 
tribute ; to the antithesis of plein air he extends large charity, 
seeing the purpose and fine quality of the work. Nor must 
it be supposed that this artist is the only just man in the pro¬ 
fession ; private men there be, holding forth from no rostrum 
their grave judgments and acute comprehension of most 
varied and antagonistic art. Indeed one is constrained to 
fear that Mr. Ross has lacked the opportunity of rubbing 
his ideas with those of artists; or else that he has fallen in 
with a crabbed intolerant crew. 

The ideal art critic, for whom perhaps in vain the world 
must sigh, is he who having attained a pitch of excellence in 
the practice of Art sets about a searching analysis of all the 
galleries in Europe; a costly business in time and treasure. 
Adding to his rich accumulation of knowledge a thorough 
study of all modern and contemporary movements he will be 
nearly fitted to occupy the ideal chair of criticism. While we 
wait for him let us be content with the best that we can findj 
a fair artist well educated in his Art. 

C. H. Collins Baker. 


THE CULT OF GAELIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Keohler’s “rejoinder” to my article is a little 
childish and a little vulgar and a little foolish. Also, it is by 
no means courteous and is not a rejoinder, since he does not 
controvert a single statement He will pardon me if I point 
out that the person who is to annihilate “the progeny of 
inaccuracies and fallacies,” etc., needs a mental equipment 
and a concentration which it seems to me that Mr. Keohler 
lacks. Faced by a fact, he makes an entirely irrelevant 
remark and, like a petulant child, puts out his tongue with a 
triumphant “ So there now; see I ” Were it not that readers 
of the Academy who have had little opportunity to know the 
inner state of Ireland might be disposed to misconstrue my 
silence, I should not feel called upon to reply to so lament¬ 
able a waste of words and so discourteous a “ rejoinder" as 
Mr. Keohler’s. My would-be critic, before he attempts criti¬ 
cism in future, must learn that foolish sneers only weaken an 
argument, and must extend his knowledge of the subject with 
which he deals. All his statements are invalidated by the 
fact that he imagines that the things that people say in Dublin 
are the things that they say and think in the country districts 
in the south and west of Ireland. I can assure him that they 
are not, and that Dublin is not Ireland. 

I will take Mr. Keohler’s paragraphs in the order in which 
they occur. I do not know that the “ modern enlightened 
Irishman ” does not rant about “ birthright." I do know that 
the modern otherwise enlightened Irishman does, and I do 
know that the supporters of the Gaelic League are not, for the 
most part, enlightened Irishmen at all, and that they do rant 
about “ birthright ’’ and that they do rant about “ perfidious 
Albion." I pointed out that because a useless language is 
omitted from their educational curriculum in lavour of one 
that is current all over the civilised world, Irish children are 
not necessarily being brought up as “ aliens.” And not only 
did the Feis programme hint that perfidious Albion had robbed 
Ireland of her birthright, but the statement has been made 
time and again from the platforms of the Gaelic League by 
the Gaelic League’s representatives, and is being made every 
day by Gaelic Leaguers. It is made by Mr. Keohler himself. 
In my article I never suggested that it was hinted at in the 
programme I quoted—though it undoubtedly was—and to say 
that it is “ a deliberate piece of invention ” on my part to 
read the meaning into the words quoted from the "pro¬ 
gramme of the Wexford Feis” is disingenuous and a gratuitous 
insult. Mr. Keohler’s confident assumption that the quota¬ 
tion was from the programme of the Wexford Feis is an 
altogether erroneous one. I was not “ striving to awaken the 
smouldering fires of old animosities, that have almost com¬ 
pletely flickered out in modern Gaelic League Ireland.” I 
was confuting ridiculous statements, and require neither 
God’s forgiveness nor Mr. Keohler’s. If Mr. Keohler knew 
south and west Ireland as I know it (and I must repeat that 
Dublin is not Ireland), he would know that the animosities to 
which he refers are as much alive to-day as ever they were, 
and he would know, what is more, that they are continually 
being fanned, to my certain knowledge and to Ireland’s certain 
knowledge, by officials of the Gaelic League I 

Confiding souls who are members of the Gaelic League will 
tell you that the aim of the League is a united Ireland—that 
the language will smooth over all religious difficulties and that 
through it Ireland will once more assume her rightful position 
in the universe. But they will also tell you that so soon as 
the Gaelic League is supreme and the ruling of the country is 
in its hands, all non-Gaelic-speaking people will have short 
shrift; and they will tell it to you approvingly, as though it 
were a right and proper thing. Nobody who knows Ireland, 
of course, takes seriously people who talk about a “ united 
Ireland ” and "smoothing over religious difficulties” because 
they know that neither thing is possible: first, because of the 
“ Prithee be silent, child,” spirit of people like Mr. Keohler 5 
and, second, because Roman Catholicism in Ireland—I speak 
as an impartial observer and a man of no creed—is a very 
different thing from Roman Catholicism in England, and Pro¬ 
testantism is certainly more militant. 

Mr. Keohler has many sneers over the simple statement 
that economic necessity has been responsible for the English 
language supplanting the Irish. One would have thought 
that it was obvious to the meanest intelligence. Mr. Keohler's 
explanation is only possible if one supposes that through 
invasion Ireland has ceased to be truly Irish—which she has 
not And does not Mr. Keohler know that Ireland could not 
stand alone for six months ? Does he not know that, for 
Ireland, commerce represents economic necessity ? Does he 
not know that prosperous Ireland is almost entirely Scotch 
Ireland ? 
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Lastly, does Mr. Keohler imagine that if I did not know 
Irish literature I should have troubled the Academy with my 
short article or that it would have been accepted ? I gave that 
literature just as much attention as it merited, considering 
that my article did not profess to deal with the subject, and 
that it was written—as Mr. Keohler would have seen if he 
had troubled to understand perfectly plain English before 
rushing in with his repeated sneers—to protest against the 
teaching of Gaelic to children to whom it will be of no earthly 
or spiritual benefit. While they are being taught Gaelic, as I 
pointed out, their education—the education for which ths 
ratepayer pays—is being neglected. It is an injustice and a 
disgrace. 

I was not concerned with “ the notable contribution made 
by modern Irishmen to modern English literature, whose work 
has been so very largely based upon and influenced by the 
study of Gaelic” [sic). Mr. Keohler appears to mean 
“modern Irishmen whose work has been,” etc. The fact that 
this contribution has been merely “ notable ” in the proper 
meaning of the word is the best answer, if answer be needed, 
to the question why I omitted reference to it. Celticism does 
not necessarily emanate from Ireland ; the love of literature 
was never, I believe, greater in England than it is now, 
though no genius hasjarisen in this century ; neither Mangan 
nor Ferguson was a genius or a great poet in any sense of the 
words; Mr. Yeats is not a poet whose work, in my opinion, 
has any of the qualities which make for lasting fame ; and as 
to the “ host of younger Irish poets who are to-day building 
up a literature in the English tongue destined to be the glory 
and solace of a hopelessly commercial age ” (I), who are they, 
and what is their connection with the cult of Gaelic ? 

A. J. S. 


TRUE LIBERALISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W e felicitate the Churchmen of Cornwall that the 
Bishop of Truro, who has written several essays on Demo¬ 
cracy, and the Social Aspect of Christianity, is ready to give 
practical effect to his views. It is not without significance 
that the first episcopal nominee of the Government should 
have joined the Church Defence Committee, which, if we 
mistake not, has generally been associated with ecclesiastical 
Toryism. Nor has the Bishop hesitated in protesting strongly 
against the new Regulations for Church Training Colleges, 
while maintaining in his correspondence with Mr. Mundella 
in the Times that he is as staunch a Liberal as ever. This 
action ought to show that true Liberalism is as inconsistent 
with intolerance as religious persecution with Christian or 
indeed any Socialism. 

Mr. Hall Caine recently remarked that the Protestantism of 
the Bishop-nominate of Newcastle-on-Tyne was of a sort that 
Nonconformists love. This equivocal praise for an Anglican 
Bishop may be true enough in relation to sincere religious 
dissent. But we shall not be at all surprised if Bishop Straton 
forfeit the (interested) affection of political bigots by following 
the lead of his brother of Truro. 

Churchmen, Liberal and Tory, Sacerdotal and Protestant, 
are agreed in their opposition to tyranny, equally now as in 
the seventeenth century. 

S. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you admit a short letter in answer to the reviewer 
of six “ Good Little Books ’* ? 

It is rather a shock to find that the Bishop of London does 
not “ understand in the smallest degree the real object of the 
religion which he so fervently champions.” Of another of 
the writers reprobated a reviewer in the Academy recently 
said: “ He has all Browning’s sublime optimism and spa¬ 
ciousness in dealing with great and simple facts and beliefs.” 
Can the Ethiopian so soon change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots ? Then may he also turn into a Mr. Feeble 
Goodygoodyman " with a passion for the obvious, the 
moralising moral, the everlasting commonplace,” who was 
accustomed to exhibit “ rare humour and breadth of 
mind.’* But I wish to say a word about “ another and a 
deeper point.” Your reviewer considers that “ He died 
to make us good ” is the “ great and deadly error which is 


not far from pervading all western Christendom.” May not 
the error find its origin in the words of Christ and be per¬ 
petuated in one of the Catholic Creeds: “ Who for us men, 
and for our salvation came down from heaven . . , and was 
crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate ” ? If “ for our 
salvation ” does nofmean “to make us good,” what does it 
mean ? How can we “ enter into the joyful law of confor¬ 
mity “ except by becoming good ? And surely it is a Catholic 
belief that we were made “members of Christ" before we 
consciously began to try to “ follow the example of oar 
Saviour.” " Faith and conduct ” is the Catholic order, not 
“ conduct and faith,” and we were made Christians in order 
that we might become Christian. 

I am wondering also whether your reviewer considers his 
trite remarks about “miracle” and the Hindu fakir’s juggling 
trick a “philosophical rationale of the events which we 
commonly call miraculous.” 

One of ths Goodygoodibs. 

[Our Reviewer writes: I am very much obliged to your 
correspondent for calling my attention to a certain lapsus of 
mine. My only defence is that, owing to various circum¬ 
stances, the article on “Good Little Books” was written 
rather hurriedly—hence the slip in question. My mistake, of 
course, was to allude, very baldly and crudely, I admit, to 
the bare possibility of a Bishop not understanding every> 
thing. 

This possibility, though it may no doubt be m ai ntai n ed 
in the schools as an abstract, daring, and speculative 
opinion, is, I am quite aware, not to be shouted from the 
housetops; as there are persons in existence capable of 
declaring, on encouragement, that a Dean may be a booby 
and an Archdeacon an ass. As it is, there are to be found 
individuals who whisper that there are Canons who are not in. 
possession of the highest genius. May I correct my error and 
make amends by professing my belief in the infallibility of all 
Anglican Bishops, more especially in the Bench that drove 
Newman out of the English Church, most especially in the 
present Bishop of Bristol, who discovered the other day that 
the Venerable Bede and King Henry VIII. were rather like 
one another. 

I am not quite clear about the other point. “ If ‘ for 
our salvation' does not mean ‘to make us good’ what 
does it mean ? How can we ‘ enter into the joyful law 
of conformity ’ except by becoming good ? ” Let us take 
fair analogy. X, let us say, died in laying the line that 
enables us to reach Y ; the whole object of X was to bring 
people in safety to Y. It seems to me, under submission, 
that people take a ticket to Hampstead, in order that they 
may get to Hampstead. The “Tube” journey may or may 
not be delicious; it is surely not the end, but rather the means 
to the end. Many people are horribly sick and uncomfortable 
between Dover and Calais, and the Nord is (or used to be) a 
rather jolting line: still one must get to Paris. I have passed 
by the very interesting example of an old fallacy that occurs 
in the first sentence. I forget my Logic Books, I am sorry tc* 
say, but the essence of the fallacy in question is the avoidance 
of the point at issue. I think it is called ignoratio elenchi . 
Your correspondent and I are agreed that salvation is the end 
—or rather your correspondent pretends to agree with me in 
this sentence ; but I am afraid that is all his artfulness and 
skill in logic fence—where we differ is in our definition of the 
word salvation, 

I say that salvation means the state of unity with 
Deity; your correspondent thinks that salvation means 
being good. But, though his learning has led him to the 
discovery of the Apostles’ Creed, he must not assume an 
proved that which has to be proved. “ How can we ‘ enter 
into the joyful law of conformity* except by becoming 
good ? ” How can we get to the first floor except by the 
stairs ? Therefore, I suppose, the stairs are the first floor 1 
Your correspondent may call his state of mind, as evinced by 
this method of ratiocination “ goodygoodyness “: I know of 
places—large, cheerful establishments with high walls al] 
about them—where his mental condition would be called by 
quite another name. “ We were made ‘ members of Christ \ 
before we consciously began to try to ‘ follow the example of 
our Saviour.”’ A seed has a certain potency (else it is not a 
seed), but its end is the flower. The seed does not exist that 
it may die in the earth, but that it may be quickened and 
raised to the glory of a perfect blossom. “ * Faith and con¬ 
duct ’ is the Catholic order, not * conduct and faith.’ ” Is 
this unreservedly true ? Surely there is a text in the New 
Testament to the effect that if a man will do the Works of 
the Christ, he shall know the Doctrines of the Christ? 
Finally, I see that your correspondent is “ wondering." I am 
content to leave him wondering.—E d.] 
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! * Nervous Disorders 


' A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(MmMUmIwUc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
! force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Dtaeaaea 

® If your chemist doe* not hava It In stock he can obtain 
It from Bonn, Ltd., IM Old Street, London, E. C. 
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WHITE 
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T hk Evening Pape* or tbs educated Max aan his Fahilt. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Orricss 1 Newton Street, Holsoih, London, V* C 
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The New Album 

of Modes 

“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 


Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 

The M New Album " is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 

PRICE lh MONTHLY 

The " New Album" is a Ladies' Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 

Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World t 15 /- post free . 

Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send la. 3d. for a specimen. Post Free, to the Manager, "New 
Album," 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 

Greening & Co. f s Catalogue of New Fiction 
contains something to suit ail tastes . Make 
your selection from the following List 
Every book is well above the average and 
none are guilty of a dull page . 

The Tangled Skein ] Historical Romance 

By Baroness Orezy. 6s. j 

Love the Criminal 1 Thrilling Drama 

By Harris Burland. 6s. J 

When Terror Ruled j French Revolution 

By May Wynne. 3s. 6d. J 

Richard the Brazen 1 Light Comedy 

By Brady and Peple. 6s. j 

The Dupe 1 Exciting 

By Gerald Biss. 6s. j Active Romance 

The Mascotte of Park Lane } society Drama * 

By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. J 

The O'Hara Diamond 1 tale of Mysterf 

By T. W. Speight. 6s. J 

The Palm Oil Ruffian 1 GoW &»$t 

By Anthony Hamilton. 6s. Adventures 

Seen and Unseen o«uit 

By Katharine Bat es. 6s. Supernatural 

GREENING & CO. Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W. 

THE TRUNK TRAGEDY 

Some critics, when reviewing Mr. Gerald 
Biss's new novel “ The Dupe," while acknow¬ 
ledging and praising the excellence of the 
story as a piece of really exciting and thrilling 
fiction, objected to one of the episodes as being 
“ impossible," "unlikely," “ improbable," and 
so forth ; but 

Wrutb is Stranger than *fiction 

and, in one case, while condemning in one 
column the trunk incident in “ The Dupe " as 
“ impossible," the Editor of an important 
daily paper reported the gruesome tragedy of 
Monte Carlo in another column. This Con¬ 
tinental crime—this real crime—is even more 
incredible than the fictional crime so well 
imagined and so convincingly related in 

THE DUPE GERALD BISS 

which can now be obtained at all Libraries, 
Booksellers', and Railway Bookstalls, price 6s. 

London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., Charing Cross Mansions 
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Education 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 

A READERSHIP in German is vacant owing to 
the Appointment of Dr. R. A. Williams to 
the Professorship of German in the University of 
Dublin. 

Applications for the post, accompanied by not 
mare than three testimonials and the names of 
three persons to whom reference may be made, 
most reach the undersigned, from whom farther 
particulars may be obtained, not later than Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1907. 

ARTHUR W RUCKER, 

Principal. 

University of London, 

South Kensington, S.W. 


Books fop Sale 

T HE CONNOISSEUR, Vols. VI. to XIV., in 
publishers' cases, with all the coloured plates, 
new condition, 9 vols., published at £3 7s. 6d., for 
30s. net. —Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

C* NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Times 
Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 
General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £g 9s. 
—W. E. Go olden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 

P LANCHE (J.R.) CYCLOPEDIA OF 
COSTUME. History of the Costumes oL 
Europe from the Christian Era to George III. 
Many Illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. 1876. Bound 
hali-morocco. Several plates wanting otherwise a 
very fine copy. £3 3s.— Walker, Briggate, Leeds. 

T O LIBRARIANS AND COLLECTORS. 

—To De sold by order of the Executors, the 
Edinburgh Review, complete from its com¬ 
mencement in 1802 to 1881. First thirty vols., 
bound, price £14, or offer. Also Encyclopaedia 

Britannica, Edition 1800, complete_Write I. 662, 

at Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth 1 
Bocks illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. . 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach 

Oxford India paper, *nt od*t», doth, 3*, 6d.net; Use leather 
(to person to), 51. net. Ordinary paper, doth, gilt trp, 

aa. 6d. net; Une leather, (Bt ed(H, 4a. net. 

tomoi 1 I, CLARES ft CO, 


NOTICE 

All communi cat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Linooln' s Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communioa> 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of * f The Academy, ' ' 
96 Fetter Lane, E. C. 

Typewriting: 

A UTHORS' MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptjy executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. -iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

Art 

^ypXCEPTIONAL opportunity for a Biblical 
■*-* Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 
of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 
from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where necessary 
to 11 x 7 J inches and arranged, for the low price of 
£yi 10s.— R. Clark, Print Iniayer, Tregenna, 
Burnt wood Lane, London, S.W. 

F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffby, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 

S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—" Coloma," West Crovdon. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


I 


N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough " by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A 


'T'HE BOOKSELLERS' PROyiDENT 
INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A man or woman 01 twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 

advantages ° blai “ the right ,0 > Q the following 

FIRST. Freedom from want In time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

Siu T HIR D. Medical advice*by eminent Physicians and 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families foi holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
°aly, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. ’ * 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
on absolute right to these benefits in*all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W H.L PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Oid Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. io. 

A CADEMY ARCHITECTURE and 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, by Alex. 
Koch; any vol. published since 1904 4s.— Slater 
c/o John Heywood, 121 Deansgate, Manchester. ' 


QUEEN S HALL. 

pROMENADE CONCERTS. 

TO-NIGHT, and NIGHTLY, at 8. 

THE QUEEN’S HALL, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD, 
is. to 5s. 

Full programmes for the entire season from the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street, 

ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK ON PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Lara D Post Svo, 0m. not. 

ART AND THE CAMERA. 

By ANTONY GUEST. 

\Vtlh 49 Illustrations by Experts in Pictorial Photography. 

*'Wilh Most books on the artistic side of photography one has a 
feeling that one has read something similar before ; Mr. Guest’s book 
is always original, always stimulating, and (to my mind) almost always 
right. It is a most importaat and welcome addition to photographic 
literature, and should be on the table of every one who is interested in 
pictorial photography. A. J. Anderson in The Amateur Photographer. 

If there be any who still doubt the relationship between art and 
the camera, Mr. Guest's book should be strong to convince them of 
their error. ... The book cannot be read without realisation of the 
great possibilities of photography. It should be Studied by amateurs 
and professionals alike.*’— Standard. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

"The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bftok- 
buyers have long learnt to keep a careful eye.”— Athen/EUm. 

LATEST ADDITIONS. 

THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY (Madame 
VArblay), 1768-1778. 

With a Selection from her Correspondence and from the Journals of her 
Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 
New Edition, revised. With a Portrait of Fanny Burney. 2 vols., as. 6d. 
each. 

” We have not for along time come across such a land of pure delight in 
the book sense as the volumes which Miss Ellis has here been able to put 
before the public.”— Saturday Review. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Translated by E. W. Lane. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices by Stanley Lank Poole, M.A., Litt.D. In four vols. 
With a Portrait of Lane. 3s. 6d. each. 

“ Deserves a wide circulation. It is the handiest version of the English 
translation, and withal, one of the best printed. . . . For those who care more 
for great fiction than ethnology this re-issue may without hesitation be com¬ 
mended.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 

by Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Rl. Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. In twelve volumes, with numerous portraits and 
facsimiles. 5s. each. Vols. I.—X. ready. 

Vol. XI. Literary Essays. £/«,/ published. 

Phis volume contains the "Polite Conversation,” “Directions to 
Servants,” “ Propoaal for Correcting the English Tongue,” " Letter of 
Advice to a Young Poet,” and other pieces, and also the Fragment of 
Autobiography,” "The Holyhead Journal," and Swift's Will. 

Vol. XII. Bibliography and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of 
Swift and Stella by the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., and on the 
Relations between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. I. H. Bernard 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's. With 2 Portraits. [In the press. ' 

The latest Catalogue of this Series, which now numbers nearly 800 
volumes, will be sent on application. 


A Handy Dictionary for Busy People. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

The latest and largest abridgment of Webster’s International 
Dictionary, upon which it Is based. Especially Valuable | 

and Convenient fop the Student and the Busy Man. 

Cloth, with Thumb Marginal Index . 12s. net. 

Sheep. ,1 „ „ t , , , 16s. „ 

Size, 10 X7 X2| inches. 

ALSO A SPECIAL TH1N-PAPER EDITION. 

Size 8f x x 1 i Inches. 

ART CANYAS, with Thhtnb Marginal index . .14s. net 

FULL SEAL „ „ ..2IS. „ 

*«* Detailed Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent on 
application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS. Portugal St., Kiagsway, W.C 



The Brahmans, Theists, and 
Muslims of India 

By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit., Author of “The 
Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India.” Demy 8vo, 14 s. net. 
An important volume dealing with Indian religious and social 
life. 


The Golden Sayings of the 
Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi 

Newly Translated and Edited, together with a Sketch of his 
Life by Father Paschal Robinson. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 5 s. net. 


Mark Rutherford’s 

Novels Bound in doth, 1 s. net each 

CLARA HOPGOOD. (Just published.) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 

MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER'S LANE. 

MIRIAM'S SCHOOLING. CATHERINE FURZE. 


Notable 6s. Novels 

THE SOUL OF A PRIEST 

By the Duke LITTA. 

A powerful story of the Italian Priesthood 

THE BEETLE (New and Tenth Edition) 

By RICHARD MARSH. Illustrated. 

UNCLE JEM 

By HESTER WHITE. 

A thrilling new “ mystery ” novel. 

BY VELDT AND KOPJE 

By W. C. SCULLY. 

Stirring stories of South African life 

IN THE FIRST WATCH 

By JAMES DALZIEL 

Stoties of life in the Engine-Room. 

ME AND MYN (Second Impression) 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

“ S. R. Crockett’s most original novel."— Outlook. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 

Life and To-Morrow 

Selections from the Writings of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
Selected by ZOE PROCTOR, 6s. 

“Sorne of the most brilliant and characteristic passages in Mrs 
Cralgie’s writihgs.”— Thibcnk. v * 

“ Here are reflections oh all the deepest problems that worry human 
kind Jove, and death, and friendship, and marriage; epigrams at once 
original and striking: and permeating the whole volumeliku thecascac« 
of some rare perfume is a deep and abiding sense of beauty.”—V orkshjak 
Evening Post. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, i Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


We have recently received letters from correspondents 
complaining of the “ undue importance ” which the 
Academy seems to attach to religious matters. " Surely,” 
writes one correspondent, “ a purely literary paper like 
the Academy is making a mistake in venturing into the 
grounds of religious controversy.” Another objects that 
it seems a pity in a literary paper to “ take any side in 
religious matters," and the same correspondent points 
out that it is "quite unnecessary" to go into these 
matters at all. Now this is really a most astonishing 
attitude, and perhaps it will be as well once for all to 
explain to these good people what ought to be obvious to 
them. A large quantity of books on religious and theo¬ 
logical subjects are sent to the Academy for review every 
week; along with other books on other subjects they are 
dealt with by our reviewers. It will be conceded that, 
primd facie, a book dealing with theology or “religion ” 
generally is just as worthy of notice as a book on Indian 
coins, or a novel which is concerned with the love-affairs 
of a barmaid and an escaped convict. 


How then do our sapient critics propose that we 
should deal with these books, if not from a certain general 
point of view ? Any reviewer of any book whatever is 
bound to “ take sides ” when he reviews a book, to the 
extent that he is forced to give his opinion as to its merits 
or demerits. In the matter of religion there are, broadly 
speaking, two sides: one is the "scientific ” side, and the 
other is the side of those who accept revealed religion. The 
Academy adopts, general!} speaking, the second of these 
two sides. To those who take a different view the expres¬ 
sion of its opinions will, not unnaturally, seem unpleasing 
and unwelcome, just as to those who prefer the works of 
Miss Marie Corelli to those of Mr. George Meredith its 
opinions on contemporary literature must be unpleasing 
and unwelcome. We are really very sorry but we cannot 
help it, and we cannot undertake to conceal our opinions 
and those of our reviewers on religious subjects even 
with the laudable object of giving gratification to sub¬ 
scribers “ of thirty years standing," or to those who “ have 
hitherto bought and read the Academy with profit and 
pleasure," and have now been obliged to "instruct their 
newsagents to cease sending it to them." Stiff less do 
we feel inclined to adopt this self-sacrificing attitude in 
deference to the outraged susceptibilities of one of our 
correspondents, a member of parliament, and an un¬ 
conscious humourist of the first water, who has re¬ 
cently written to us sternly forbidding us to send him 


any more copies of our " tiresome paper,” and who on 
investigation turns out to be a former contributor to the 
paper who had been placed on the free-list by our pre¬ 
decessors, and whose name had been suffered to remain 
on that list as a matter of courtesy to the gentlemen 
who were formerly responsible for the conduct of the 
Academy 1 


We regret that we cannot support the Bishop of London 
in his demand for the appoinment of another University 
Commission. Fortunately, as Lord Crewe pointed out 
during the debate in the House of Lords, “ no political 
questions enter into the discussion,” nor “ do any theolo¬ 
gical differences arise." That debate evoked some 
valuable remarks from speakers of widely different views 
religious, political and social. The Bishop of Birmingham 
said; 

It had always been the honour ... of the old Universities that 
they trained the governing classes of the country. The term “gov¬ 
erning classes of the country ” had, however, received a very wide 
extension. For example, it included now the working classes. 

And again; 

If those who had no real intention of becoming students were got 
rid of, the teachers would have more time for study . . . and a great 
deal more teaching power would be liberated ... for the purpose of 
teaohing, not popular audiences, but trained . . . students in different 
parts of the country. 

Replying to the Bishop of Birmingham’s accusation 
that the Commissions of 1855 and 1877 had really put 
the scholarship fund into the hands of wealthy people, 
the Bishop of Bristol said: “ The mischief was done when 
the .country grammar schools were deprived of the right 
to teach Greek during the Greek hours.” .... ” The 
Government,” he added, "might perhaps, issue the 
commissions, one for Oxford and one for Cambridge.” 


Lord Ellenborough thought that 

the injury to education caused by the study of dead languages . . . 
[had] the result that the minds of thousands of boys were cribbed, 
cabined, and confined because a certain number wished to compete 
for scholarships. 

The Bishop of Hereford, in eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
referred to the foundation of Birmingham University 
"as the centre and crown of the life of a great city,” and 
said that it had “ destroyed the idea of a federated 
University, and [consequently] every great city became 
ambitious to have its own University." Lord Burghclere 
defended “ those who had no real intention of becoming 
students." He thought that 

a University composed of senior wranglers and senior classics would 
not have its due effect upon the life and character of a nation. 
Strenuous work led to knowledge ; character led to wisdom, and it 
was in the atmosphere of these ancient Universities that many of our 
most useful citizens learned what character meant. 


The Bishop of Oxford pointed out that if it could be 
shown that there was a considerable number of really 
necessitous men able to benefit by University education 
the Colleges would assist them, under existing conditions, 
and that one great source of “ idleness " was “ the exag¬ 
gerated enthusiasm of athletics." Finally Lord Lansdowne 
expressed a hope 

that no attempt would be made to put the two ancient Universities on 
exactly the same footing as the technical and professional Universities, 
but that they would be allowed to retain something of that special 
character which, after all, has rendered them famous throughout the 
civilised world. 

We fully agree with the Bishop of Birmingham that 
reforms are necessary. It is well known that at Oxford 
the Hebdomadal Council and Congregation are much 
dominated by certain elderly officials of a sluggish and 
inexpansive order of mind. The Hebdomadal Council is 
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mostly composed of heads of houses and representatives 
of Colleges in their capacity of Foundations distinct from 
the Universities. Men of the type we have suggested 
often make good heads of houses even when they have 
been elected, as they often are, because they have claims 
on their college. It is perfectly well known that many 
Colleges are exceedingly well carried on by their deans or 
senior tutors. The head slumbers. The arrangement 
works admirably. But seven heads of houses are always 
members of the Council, where several slumber or merely 
make weight. 


The conferment of honorary degrees is of very small 
importance, but it indicates the state of the Council’s 
mind. During the past thirty years the Council might 
have done itself the honour of conferring a degree on the 
great English poet who above all others represents the 
Humanities of Oxford. To have proposed to do so this year 
was to stultify itself. The Council might have approved 
the genius of a distinguished foreigner, Monsieur Rodin ; 
it waited until its approval was valueless, until Monsieur 
Rodin had already won for himself his own position in 
England, and until the University of Glasgow had led the 
way in recognising him. Further it is quite evident that 
both compliments were paid not by the Council but the 
Chancellor. It is also evident that the recent contest for 
the Chancellorship arose out of an attempt by the sprall 
conserving clique in the Council and its supporters in Con¬ 
gregation, to elect a Chancellor with as much secrecy as 
possible. Certain electors, we hope that there were 
many, welcomed the nomination of a second candidate 
solely because it defeated their designs, though they 
regretted even the apparent introduction of politics into 
the question. We have no doubt that the motive of-pro- 
test determined in favour of the second candidate many 
votes which would have been given to the first, if the 
circumstances had been reversed. On the day on which 
the Bishop of Birmingham put bis question in the House 
of Lords, sixteen members of the University published in 
the Times a letter advocating the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission. As Mr. S. G. Owen has pointed out " term was 
over,” and these signatures to the Times letter represent 
no one but themselves. Mr. Owen justly designates this 
action as " a trick well known in academic circles.” 

There is surely a difference between " the training o* 
the governing classes ” and “ the training of men to form 
the governing classes.” It is the latter which has been 
the honour of the Universities. At no time have their 
advantages been confined to the governing classes. A 
large proportion of the great Chancellors of England 
alone came from the working classes, and were trained to 
government by the Universities or institutions in close 
connection with them. Among a host, we name two, 
William of Wykeham and Cardinal Wolsey. In England 
at least, the working man ceases to be one, when he 
enters any University, just as he does when he devotes 
himself to politics. 


The Corporations of Birmingham and Liverpool are 
famous for their picture galleries, and the University of 
Liverpool maintains its own School of Egyptology. Like 
these enlightened communities, we also believe that it is 
the Humanities, Greek and Latin literature especially, 
independent of the historical facts which they relate, 
which have produced that “character" which Lord 
Burghclere admires; and they have produced it in men 
like William of Wykeham, Wolsey and Johnson, sprung 
from the working class. Where the ancient universities 
have fallen short, is in their teaching of Greek and Latin 
as dead languages (to which Lord Ellen borough objects), 
and not as the perpetual living expression of all European 
thought and civilisation. They have produced too many 
scholars of the type of Gaisford and Porson, and have 
contributed too little to the development of intellectual 


characters of the type of Milton, and Gibbon and 
Ruskin, and, if we may name a contemporary, Dr. Gore. 


We echo Dr. Percival’s eulogy of the now local univer¬ 
sities; they are sufficient to satisfy the local wants as 
regards technical education, and they do much more. 
We welcome Dr. Browne’s suggestion that the two 
Universities should be dealt with separately, because 
Cambridge has already done enough, perhaps too much 
to transform istelf. We join still more earnestly in Lord 
Lansdowne’s hope: we desire that Oxford especially 
should be allowed to retain its special character, that it 
should be allowed to develop its .own genius, even if it 
remain but the playing-fields of “ our young barbarians.” 
It will be time to curtail further the development of that 
special genius, when it has become so overworn that the 
Universities have ceased to emulate it. 


It is amusing when Mumbo falls out with Jumbo. 
Jumbo, otherwise Mrs. Tingley, or better still, the 
*’ Purple Lotus Mother,” has just arrived in England 
from some place with a Spanish name in California—and 
how sadly, by the way, do these Spanish names remind 
one that California was once a civilised country. It is 
understood that Mrs. Tingley thinks but little of Mrs. 
Annie Besant; it is certain that Mrs. Annie Besant thinks 
nothing at all of Mrs. Tingley; cordially, entirely, com¬ 
pletely do we give our assent to the judgments of both 
these ladies. Mrs. Tingley, as an American supplying the 
American market, is the more frankly imbecile of the 
two; she has an inspired assistant in the person of a 
small dog, who has learnt to bark the word “ Brother¬ 
hood ” and is a reincarnation of an Egyptian sage—or of 
something of the sort. Mrs. Besant, on the other hand, 
is probably a much more mischievous personality. The 
atmosphere of the “ Inner Circle ” of Theosophy certainly 
approached very nearly to a mixture of the combined 
airs of Bedlam and Earlswood (with just a dash of 
Broadmoor), at the time of the famous W. Q. Judge 
manifestations—when "Judge's Plan” was right, when 
it was above all things needful, “ to follow J udge and 
Stick ” ! But this was long ago, and the late excursions 
of Mahatmas (placing Mrs. Besant at the head of the 
society) are on a milder plane of idiocy. And besides, 
Mrs. Besant was once a “ Freethinker”; and there is a 
very funny delusion in some minds that Free thinking ” 
implies acuteness. It usually implies quite profound 
dulness; but the delusion in question exists, and so has 
rendered Mrs. Besant a less comic and therefore more 
nocent prophetess than the Purple One from California. 


There exists a class of people who not only apparently 
make it a practice to read certain books in their holidays 
which they do not read at other times, but also require 
to have advice on the subject from such various leaders 
of thought as “ Dr.” Clifford, Mr. Hubert Bland (whoever 
he may be), Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Mr. J. T. Bell, whose “sub-title” is given in 
brackets as “ Wee Macgregor,” Lady Violet Greville, and 
Baroness Orczy. The existence of such a class of people 
is made evident by the publication in the Book Monthly 
of a chapter headed “ Holiday Reading,” in which the 
above-mentioned ladies and gentlemen kindly give their 
advice, and provide some quaint reading. Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, for example, appends to the list of 
books which she recommends the words, ".all these are 
interesting, yet neither too inspiring nor morally upset¬ 
ting—the very thing for a holiday when one wants to be 
amused or let alone,” a combination of sheer fatuity and 
slipshod English which it would be difficult to beat. It 
is refreshing to turn from the foolish utterances of self¬ 
advertising nobodies to the reply sent by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy to the inquiries of the Editor of the Booft Monthly: 
“ I have not the shadow of an idea about holiday reading.” 
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DIES AMARA VALDE 

Ah me, ah me, the day when I am dead, 

And all of me that was immaculate 
Given to darkness, lies in shame or .state, 

Snrely my sonl shall come to that last bed 
And weep for all the whiteness that was red, 
Standing beside the ravished ivory gate 
When the pale dwelling-place is desolate 
And all the golden rooms nntenanted. 

For in the smoke of that last holocaust, 

When to the regions of unsounded air 
That which is deathless still aspires and tends, 
Whither my helpless soul shall we be tossed ? 

To what disaster of malign Despair, 

Or terror of unfathomable ends ? 

A. D. 

TWO MOODS 

ANIMULAE FUGACI 

(On a drawing of Miss Alick S-at the New English) 

Beautiful, unattainable and free. 

This nymph, the Muses’ and the Graces’ child, 
That of her arts the Cyprian had beguiled 
Haunted the groves and streams of Arcady, 

Or by the caverns of the Western Sea 
She meditated music, calm or wild. 

While to the rhythm of Ocean, fierce or mild, 
Her soul attained its passionate harmony. 

And oft beneath the pitiless eye of dawn, 

The early shepherd, summoned by the shrill 
Persuasive pipe of Pan, beside the rill 
Halting his flock, ’twixt parted reeds would see 
Her fugitive vision, soon, too soon, withdrawn. 
And count that moment immortality. 


ELEUSINIA 

(On another drawing of the same) 

This of the Earth I Yea, Earth whereon the sky 
And the eternal stars have never smiled; 

Even thus, the maid from Euna’s flowers beguiled 
By lustful Dis, surveyed with startled eye 
That underworld, whose formless pageantry 
Of pain surprised Demeter’s ravished child 
To the sad wisdom of the undefiled 
Initiate into Hades’ mystery. 

Certes, her mute all-comprehending gaze 
The improved passion of her petulant mouth, 

The after-bitterness and wild amaze 
Of strange unnatural knowledge, and the drouth 
Of love unwelcomed claim this wraith to be 
Sister in sorrow to Persephone. 

IXION. 


LITERATURE 

THE HENSLOWE PAPERS 

Henslowe Papers : being Documents supplementary to Henslowe’s 
Diary. Edited by Walter W. Greg, M.A. (Bullen, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

It will be more convenient to describe and judge of 
Mr. Greg’s achievement when it is completed by the pub¬ 
lication (promised for the autumn) of the second volume 
of his edition of *' Henslowe’s Diary.” Meanwhile we 
may welcome the book before us as a work supplemen¬ 
tary, but essential, to the reissue of the " Diary, carried 
out with infinite care, skill and patience. There are no 
documents extant of more importance in the study of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama than the " Diary" and 
other papers of Philip Henslowe and his son-in-law 
Edward Alleyn, most of which have now—after wander¬ 
ings and strange vicissitudes in many cases—found their 
way home again to the library of Alleyn's foundation of 
the College of God’s Gift at Dulwich. The labours of 
Malone, James Boswell the younger, J. P. Collier, 
Mr. Fleay, Dr. G. F. Warner and others have done much 
to make these documents known. It remained for some 
well-equipped scholar to devote himself to working at 
them in the light of recent knowledge and with all the 
scrupulous care and minuteness such a task demands. 
Such a scholar was found by Mr. Bullen in Mr. Greg, 
who, if he is not afraid to point out where his prede¬ 
cessors have erred, is justified in his strictures by his own 
qualifications and achievement; and there can be no 
doubt that the completed work will reflect great credit 
upon publisher and editor alike. 

The recently published volume prints in full, abstracts 
or catalogues all the papers relating to theatrical affairs 
and the office of Master of the Royal Game of Bears, 
Bulls and Dogs (shared by Henslowe and Alleyn) which 
are not in the “ Diary,” by far the greater number being 
printed in full from the original manuscripts. Among 
the muniments are the contracts for the building of the 
Fortune Theatre, to which Alleyn and his company 
moved when their theatre on Bankside, the Rose, had 
fallen into disrepair, and for the rebuilding of the Bear¬ 
garden, or Paris Garden, in 1613; and the remaining 
papers in Mr. Greg’s first section mainly concern the 
history of the former of these playhouses. The second 
section contains "letters and papers relating to the 
English Drama and Stage during the life of Edward 
Alleyn and to the subsequent history of the Fortune 
Theatre.” It includes one or two important documents, 
like the warrant from the Privy Council (April 9,1604) 
for the three authorised companies, the King’s, Queen's 
and Prince’s (formerly the Chamberlain’s, Worcester’s 
and the Admiral’s); the famous inventory in Alleyn’s 
handwriting of the theatrical wardrobe, to which forged 
additions are made (and the subject should not be allowed 
to pass without a reference to the generous tribute paid 
by Mr. Greg in the introduction to vol. i. of this edition 
of the “ Diary ” to J. P. Collier’s immense learning); and 
the address laid before the Privy Council by the 
inhabitants of Finsbury, praying that the building of the 
Fortune might be allowed to proceed, partly for the 
reason that the “erectors of the said house” were 
contented to give a liberal weekly sum for the poor, 
whom the parish itself was not able to relieve. The 
greater part of the section, however, is taken up 
with personal and domestic affairs, of scarcely 
less genuine, though of less obvious, importance. It 
includes the often-quoted letters that passed between 
Alleyn on tour and his wife (his "mowse”) in London; 
letters from Henslowe about the plague; and many 
letters from actors and authors to Henslowe asking for 
money. We find Nathan Field (it is to be noted that 
Mr. Greg never employs the more familiar " Nathaniel ”), 
Robert Dabome and Philip Massinger addressing him 
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all together; and there is a whole series of letters from 
Robert Daborne, the playwright, begging for advances 
of money. It may be fanciful, but we find something 
peculiarly unpleasant in these letters of Daborne’s. They 
are cringing, fulsome and unmanly. The man is fre¬ 
quently behindhand with his work, and is always pro¬ 
mising with many oaths and vows that he will keep his 
engagements, while his entreaties are couched in a whining 
and extravagant key. 

The third section of the volume contains the docu¬ 
ments dealing with the office of Master of the Royal 
Game of Bears, Bulls, and Mastiff Dogs, which, as we 
have said, was held jointly by Henslowe and Alleyn, 
beginning with a letter from Henslowe to Alleyn of 
June 1598, stating that Ralph Bowes, the then master, 
was lying “ very sycke ” and beyond recovery. The 
patent was not issued to Henslowe and Alleyn till 
November 1604, and the documents following include a 
reprint (from the draft in Henslowe’s own hand, which 
has not been reprinted before) of Henslowe and Alleyn's 
petition to the king, setting forth the expenses incurred 
by their office and pointing out how the prohibition of 
baiting on Sunday “ in the after none after devine service ” 
robbed them of the greater part of their profits. They 
have lost a number of bears, too, including a famous and 
“ goodlye beare” called George Stone, mentioned by 
Ben Jonson in The Silent Woman, and by other con¬ 
temporary authors; and they suggest that the divers 
vagrants and persons of loose and idle life that usually 
wander through the country with bears and bulls with¬ 
out any licence, killing valuable dogs and doing other 
damage, should have their beasts forfeited to his 
Majesty’s use. The advertisement or “poster” of a 
baiting printed by Mr. Greg is not the least interesting 
nor the least horrible thing in his book. 

Possibly the matter of the widest appeal comes in the 
appendices. Appendix I. contains the inventory of the 
“ goods of my Lord Admeralles men ” in March 1598, 
which Mr. Greg is compelled to reprint from Malone, 
since Malone, or Boswell, or both between them managed 
to lose the original document, which is now unknown. 
The value of the present reprint lies in Mr. Greg’s notes, 
which are at once ingenious and secure in their explana¬ 
tion of the meaning of the various entries, and the 
tracing of the plays in which the things were used. On 
the vexed question whether or no there was any scenery 
employed in the playhouses of that day Mr. Greg is almost 
silent. The inventory of “ properties ” includes two 
entries which might open up a vast amount of discussion. 
“ Item, ii marchepanes, and the sittie of Rome; "and: 
“ Item, Cupedes bowe, and quiver; the clothe of the Sone 
and Mone.” Mr, Greg is content to note that these 
entries suggest, as Malone observed, some sort of rudi¬ 
mentary scenery. With the knowledge at present at dis¬ 
posal it is impossible to say more. The use of the cloth 
of the sun and moon has not yet been traced. 

The second Appendix contains those “ plots, platts or 
platforms," which were supposed by Collier to be the out¬ 
lines of impromptu plays, in which, after the fashion of 
the Italian commedia dell' arte, the performers made up 
their speeches for themselves, only the outlines of the 
action being indicated beforehand. That this view is 
untenable is proved by the fact that one of the plots, The 
Battle of Alcazar, corresponds exactly with the action of a 
printed and extant play. They were, as appears partly 
from their form, hung up behind the scenes for the use of 
the prompter and call-boy. They are mounted on paste¬ 
board, which has a hole at the top for the peg on which 
they were hung; and besides the complete list of en¬ 
trances and exits and the names of the actors, they con¬ 
tain sometimes instructions such as “sound sennett,” 
“tucketts,” “alarum,” and statements of the properties 
required at any particular moment. In The Battle of 
Alcazar, for instance, the Furies (Parsons and George and 
Robert Taylor) enter with a whip, a bloody torch and a 
chopping knife: in the margin we read, 11 brand and 


chopping knife.” Of these plots, of which seven are 
known, Mr. Greg prints two for the first time from a 
manuscript in the British Museum : fragmentary plots of 
plays, one of them perhaps being the Troilus andCressida 
on which Dekker and Chettle were at work in April 1599, 
the other perhaps the Fortune's Tennis which the Ad¬ 
miral’s men bought of Dekker in 1600. Mr. Greg seems 
inclined to regard the first ascription as satisfactory, but 
is very doubtful about the second. The Battle of Alcazar, 
which has hitherto only been facsimiled by Halliwell, is 
especially interesting, as being the only plot which has a 
printed play extant to correspond to it. 

Last in the volume comes a reprint of the part of 
Orlando in Green’s Orlando Furioso, written out by a 
scribe with corrections probably by Alleyn, who seems to 
have played the part and to have studied it from this 
manuscript, which takes the form of a long roll. This 
has been reprinted before, but we recommend those who 
wish to study it to turn to Mr. Greg's version. 

The foregoing slight sketch of the contents of this 
admirably edited volume will perhaps whet the appetites 
of readers for the second volume of the Henslowe 
“ Diary,” which will bring to completion an important 
and interesting task. 


THE NEAREST EAST 

The World’s History. Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. VoL v. : 

South Eastern and Eastern Europe. (Heinemann, 15 s. 

net.) 

The preface of this volume opens with an apology for the 
long delay in its appearance, but the most cursory in¬ 
spection of its pages shows that no apology is needed. 
The enormous mass of material which has been closely 
epitomised where the sources are generally accessible, the 
wealth of detail in which the more obscure passages of 
Eastern European history have been displayed and developed 
by fresh research and careful rehandling of material, are 
sufficient proof of the thoroughness which the editors 
and contributors have brought to bear upon their work. 
Universal histories are for the most part unsatisfactory 
affairs. But the history of Eastern Europe is such a 
tangle of barbarism and culture, of races of immemorial 
tradition, and tribes of mushroom fame, and all are so 
inextricably mingled, even to-day, in the complicated 
affairs of those war-worn little states whose peoples are 
neither eastern nor western, that Greece and New Rome, 
Turkey, Hungary, Russia are but names and phases in a 
single complex development, which is far from complete 
to-day. Thus the volume has a unity of purpose which 
is not immediately apparent. Greek and Roman, Slav 
and Turk, Venetian and Crusader, Bulgar and Pechenege, 
have all combined to make the Nearer East a heritage of 
trouble to the modern world. 

Dr. Rudolf von Scala has contributed the first section, 
dealing with the Greeks after Alexander the Great. His 
opening sketch emphasises the freedom of exchange 
between Asia and Greece in the earliest days, and in later 
times, the influence of Greek culture upon Rome. And, 
though some of the generalisations necessarily incident to 
a work of this kind may be open to adverse criticism on 
specialist grounds, the outline is as a rule singularly 
instructive in its place as an introduction to the subse¬ 
quent history of south-east Europe. The book has been 
long in the making, otherwise we should have expected 
the discussion of prehistoric influences to contain some 
reference to the remarkable likeness between the 
art types of Bessarabia and Crete, and to the strong 
probability of the establishment of Aegean factories in 
Syria. 

But there are some singularly acute passages in this 
opening chapter, which sum up admirably the general 
correspondence between Alexandrian history and that of 
mediaeval Europe. Thus: 

The intellectual conquest of the East was achieved by the keen 
Western faculty for scientific observation. But the nuptials of the 
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Orient and Occident, which were celebrated at the wedding festival in 
Snsa, remained a slave-marriage, in which the East was lord and 
master. The admission of the Persians and other races into the great 
frame of the Macedonian army signified, it is true, a further victory of 
Western organisation; but the contemplated admission of Persian 
troops into the Macedonian phalanx would have broken it up. 

This does not apply one whit less forcibly to the fatal 
welcome accorded to the Turk by Francis I. nearly two 
thousand years later. The weakness of Europe in the face 
of Ottoman invasion was due to the readiness to combine 
with the invader, which arose from internal jealousies, 
and one of the most remarkable features of the secular 
struggle between Christendom and I-Jam is the unity of 
the latter in face of the disunion of the former. Even 
Uartin Luther preferred Suleimin to Clement—"seeing 
that the Turk is ten times cleverer and more pious than 
our princes." 

The process by which the rise of the Eastern capital 
over Rome is shown to be the result of Christian vitality 
in Asia, is extremely ingenious, but not entirely con¬ 
vincing. But it is quite certain that Rome in the fourth 
century had reached a pitiably low level intellectually, and 
that the Eastern capacity for enthusiasm was stimulated 
simultaneously by the assimilation of the Christian religion 
with its warm appeal to humanity. The springs of 
natural inspiration had not run dry in the East, and were 
ready to flow afresh : in Rome was no reality, in religion, 
in art or in statecraft. 

But the new Byzantine Empire was founded on insecure 
material. 

The character of this East Roman Empire, which is given by the 
component elements of Hellenism, Orientalism, and Christianity, is 
at first profoundly affected by the caste-system of Diocletian and 
Constantine. The whole empire was an artificial fabric, with heredi¬ 
tary professions in every sphere, hereditary farmers and district 
counsellors [st'e], guilds and army—a network of compulsory groups 
and classes into which even criminals are thrust. All sections of 
society were separated by hatred, struggling to be freed one from the 
other. A great gulf was fixed between the higher and lower 
classes. . . . 

For the new Byzantine empire Christianity seemed a most essential 
element. To control it seemed to be the right of the sovereign ; for 
this reason Constantine himself presided at the Conncil of Nicsea. 
The most striking features of the new development were the interest 
of the sovereign in theological disputes, and the right which he claimed 
to decide them (Csesaro-papism). 

These two paragraphs epitomise the underlying causes 
almost of the whole of Byzantine development, whose 
history Dr. von Scala carries down to the very end—where 
the influence of the conquered Greeks is shown to have 
extended itself even to the Osmanli—and even further to 
a paragraphic sketch of Greece since the revolution of ’27 
—a section more fully treated in the succeeding section, 
“Turkey in Europe and Armenia,” by Dr. Heinrich 
Zimmern. 

This section is of absorbing interest, and is written with 
much sympathy, and a close adherence to the recognised 
authorities, which, of course, are plentiful. The Chinese 
connections of the Turks in their pre-Islamic development 
are well outlined, but naturally it is not until they become 
intimately concerned in European affairs that much detail 
is imported into the narrative. There is an excellent 
genealogical tree of the Osman Emirs and Sultans from 
Suleiman to Abd-ul-Hamid. One of the most striking 
features of the story of Turkish conquest is the hopeless 
want of combination among the European states which 
were called upon to meet the hist shock of Muhammadan 
invasion. And when the Turk was firmly established in 
Europe: 

Pope Calixtns III. issued a new Crusade Bull on May 15, 1455. 
The order of the Minorites worked miracles of eloquence as Crusade 
preachers. . . . On the other hand, Charles VII. of France abso¬ 
lutely forbade meetings in his country, and retained the crusading 
fleet for service against England. Burgundy embezzled the funds of 
the Crusade, Alfonso of Naples misused the papal fleet for an expedi¬ 
tion against Genoa; and in 1455 King Christian of Denmark and 
Norway plundered the cathedral sacristy of Ro(e)skildeof the “ Turk- 
sh offerings ” given by the pious.__ 


Again: 

When Ferdinand’s ambassador boasted of the emperor’s power to 
Ibrahim Pasha, the Grand Vizier interrupted him with the words; 

“ Has he made peace with Martin Luther?" 

The confusion of Turkish history is straightened out 
with considerable success, and a rapid survey brings the 
narrative down to the present day j It is plain that 
English policy in dealing with Turkey has no pleasant 
taste for the writer, while it is quite natural that he 
should over-estimate the value of German influence and 
organisation in Turkey: 

This short campaign (the Graeco-Turkish War of 1897) had proved 
that the efforts of German instructors to improve the organisation, 
the training, mobilisation, leadership and discipline of the Turkish 
troops had borne good fruit. 

Any one who went through that campaign knows that 
Edhem Pasha was a born leader and organiser, and as to 
the Turkish troops, we know how they fought at Plevna 
before Germany had given them much instruction 1 Aias 
among the sheep had a task scarcely easier than that 
which confronted the Turks at Domoko. Only at Melouna 
did they meet foes worthy of their steel, and those were 
Albanians and Ionian islanders. 

It is with satisfaction that we note the careful sketch 
of Armenian origins which precedes the history of 
Armenia. The theory that the Armenians may be akin 
to the mysterious “ Hittites" is no more than mentioned. 
But it is plain that the writer realises the immense im¬ 
portance of this point to the general question of Medi¬ 
terranean ethnology. The Armenian literary and theo¬ 
logical history is well epitomised, and the Armenian 
question (which is treated with the greatest moderation 
and yet with much dramatic effect) seems to grow natu¬ 
rally out of the history of this ever-unfortunate people, 
of whom the author truly says; 

If the mistakes of the Armenians fill to overflowing one scale of the 
balance, their sufferings are more than an adequate counterpoise. 

Scarcely less interesting from the ethnological point of 
view is the very short notice of the Albanians. Pro¬ 
fessor Karl Pauli held them to be Thracian in origin, 
chiefly on linguistic grounds. But this race, whose lan¬ 
guage and traditions alike are a hopeless mixture of 
Greek, Roman, Slavonic and Turkish elements, is not 
one to which any origin can be ascribed with certainty, 
though it seems fairly clear that the Geghes are Illyrian, 
and there is no doubt that the principal stock is Indo- 
European. 

It is quite impossible to pursue the appreciation of 
this volume in detail to the end. It is, perhaps, to the 
chapter (vii.) “ Eastern Europe ” that we should give the 
highest praise, where all are excellent. Dr. Vladimir 
Milkowicz has imported into his work a smoothness and 
cohesion which make the conflicting interests, powers, 
impulses of the peoples of Eastern Europe as nearly 
intelligible as they can ever become to Western minds. 
For there is little doubt that in the scramble for the 
power and glory of the further East, that far more com¬ 
plex “ Orient " which lies nearer our doors has been for¬ 
gotten or despised. Indeed it has never been thoroughly 
“discovered." It is a little startling to realise that 
Adam of Bremen was repeating in the eleventh century 
a.d. the tales which Herodotus had told in the fifth 
century b.c., concerning those mysterious folk who lived 
north-east of the Danube. And it is with rare simplicity 
of diction that the author describes for us the moving 
spirits of history-making in the desolate regions of the 
East of Europe. It is only within the last three hundred 
years that the vast stretch of land between the Carpathians 
and the Urals has begun to count for anything in 
European history: and even now it would be hard to 
find much general interest in, or knowledge of, the 
development of Southern Russia. The great division 
between the Eastern and Western Empires finds its echo 
in the division of Russia and Poland. Yet how little it 
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is realised that Russia is a descendant, in a great degree, 
ol the empire of Justinian. Vladimir’s quaint and violent 
methods of Christianising his people are eminently char¬ 
acteristic of his race—and no less of the source of his 
conversion. Yet in one generation more the ruler of 
Russia was connected by marriage with Norway, Poland, 
Hungary—even with France, and Jaroslav enjoyed a 
" European reputation.” The wearisome tangle of prin¬ 
cipalities which sunk Russia out of sight of European 
affairs for another six centuries was not the fault of 
Jaroslav the Wise, nor indeed of the petty princes them¬ 
selves, but was simply a matter of geography, always an 
intractable factor. Poland, nearer to Europe, and earlier 
infused with learning and culture, floated on the troubled 
waters of Russian unrest, until that which our author 
calls morbus nimice libcrtatis put a period to her turbulent 
existence. But the Russia of to-day is scarcely more 
stable than Poland in the early eighteenth century, 
though the reasons are different. 

Russia urgently needs another Peter the Great to tear aside the 
veil of darkness. She has had great men in abundance, and only 
awaits the one leader who may, like Moses, by one magic stroke make 
the stream gush from the rock. The small people of the ancient 
Greeks once conquered the world by its culture and won itself friends 
everywhere; even the masterful Roman nation bowed before the 
Hellenic intellect. Russia, from her antipathy to culture, has many 
bitter foes. The world in these days can only tolerate enlightened 
peoples. The first achievement expected from a great nation is pro¬ 
gress in culture. Military and political conquests alone can bring 
no salvation, and the results hitherto attained can hardly repay the 
Russian people for the enormous sacrifices it has made. 

The work of the translator has been uniformly well per¬ 
formed throughout the volume. The few illustrations are 
admirable, with the exception of one or two of the portraits 
in the Turkish section. Especially worthy of notice is a 
wonderfully clear photograph of the document by which 
Louis I. of Hungary confirmed the Golden Bull of Freedom 
of Andreas II. Although the reproduction is but a 
process-block, every word of the beautifully regular 
though somewhat cramped hand is clearly legible, save 
where folding abrasions and stains have blurred the 
writing. The coloured illustrations, printed on an egg¬ 
shell surface, are also very successful. 

Of minor faults (there are no great ones) we note a few 
misprints—one, unfortunately, involving a date, whete the 
agreement of Reichstadt appears as having been concluded 
in January 1887, instead of 1877—and a singular pair of 
slips in the translation of botanical Latin, on page 612. 
Buxus sempervirens (thecommon box) is translated as “the 
Norwegian pine, or Caucasian palm ” 1 and Juglans regia 
(walnut) as “hazel.” For the rest the book is a truly 
remarkable compendium of a little understood and less 
appreciated section of the world, and the time may not be 
far distant when the outcome and sequel of the events 
herein set out may engage the very strenuous attention of 
the now complacent West. 


HISTORY AND HUMOUR 

Ireland and the Celtic Church. By the late Professor Stokes. 
Revised by Professor Lawlor. (S.P.C.K., 5s.) 

Professor Lawlor’s short preface gives adequate reason 
for a reprint of Dr. Stokes’s valuable lectures on Irish 
Church _ History. The scope of this work is from the 
conversion of Ireland to the submission of the primate to 
Henry II. * 

In so long a period it is natural that a course of 
lectures should give a series of pictures rather than a 
mere summary of history. We are inclined to think that 
compilations and primers, of which there are far too many, 
simply weary the student, and certainly produce little of 
that desire for further research, which appears to have 
been a main object with Dr. Stokes. 

This may be inferred from ,his amusing reply to those 
critics who were offended by his “ treating Irish history in 


a style different from the great masters in the past 
and discussing it in a very flippant spirit.” This criticism 
Dr. Stokes met in a delightful preface to his later work, 
" Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church,” confessing that 
“ he has suffered such critics very gladly : 

There are [he adds] some circles where obscurity is mistaken for 
profound thought, and pedantic dulness for surpassing learning. But 
then, if a member of such circles tried his methods upon a young 
university audience, his lecture-room would be a howling wilderness, 
and himself the voice of one crying therein. 

We are certain that no one could find this book dull. 
He must be a very wooden-headed pedant, who mistakes 
for flippancy that ready Irish wit and humour, which 
enlivens the telling of dry facts. We confess to a feeling 
that Dr. Stokes’s vivacious treatment is positively stimu¬ 
lating to the study of history, being reminded of a very 
similar method followed by Bishop Stubbs in his lectures 
when Professor of History at Oxford. Intelligent students, 
though unable yet to wade through original sources, are 
attracted and stimulated to further research. 

The lectures on the connection between Ireland and the 
East, and on Greek and Hebrew learning in Irish monas¬ 
teries, throw much light on the degree of culture then 
attained, as well as on the travelled intercourse between 
distant countries, which, as Professor Stokes says, some 
imagine as belonging only to an age of steam. Nor could 
any one, after reading “ Ireland and the Celtic Church ” 
maintain the 11 mischievous and ignorant opinion that 
the inhabitants of Ireland were simple barbarians prior 
to the invasion of Strongbow.” 

The story of St. Jerome’s postman, Sysinnius, shows us 
that If their journeys were longer, the monastic postmen 
were quite equal to their modern country successors, 
in gleaning and carrying all manner of scandal. 

In the chapters on St. Columba, and the great Paschal 
Controversy, something may be learned of the debt which 
northern England owed to the monastery of Iona. On 
this Stokes remarked with sarcastic humour : 

I lately heard of an English ecclesiastical holding a high official 
position, who, when visiting Dublin, scoffed at the idea of England 
owing any of its Christianity to Irish missionaries. It is thus evident 
that a man may gain great ecclesiastical promotion in the English 
Church and yet never have opened his Bede. 

We observe that the chief features which connect Ireland 
with other countries in the general sphere of social, poli¬ 
tical and ecclesiastical life, are variously discussed, but 
we are surprised that nothing is said of the intercourse 
with the sister church in Wales. Mr. Willis Bund, in his 
“ Celtic Church in Wales,” shows how intimate this connec¬ 
tion was: the Irish Church, for example, frequently send¬ 
ing over a Bishop for the consecration of the Welsh 
Bishops. 

The Danish invasion of Ireland is a chapter of history 
full of interest, but too little known to the general 
reader. 

Dr. Stokes’s account will probably induce him to turn 
to that fascinating work, Haliday’s “ Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Dublin.” 

The history of the founding of the See of Dublin and of 
the struggle between Celtic and Danish Christianity will 
help to explain to the English mind the existence in 
Dublin of two cathedrals, Christ Church not being the 
cathedral of the Celtic Church, but founded by the 
Northmen, whose gradual ascendency led to the surrender 
of the independence of the ancient Irish Church to the 
Papal See. 

Altogether we consider that Professor Stokes’s book has 
proved itself to be a serious contribution towards the 
intelligent study of history, despite the colloquial method, 
apparently unnecessary explanations, and even the occa¬ 
sional slight errors in statement of facts, which are per¬ 
haps inevitable in a set of lectures. Professor Lawlor’s 
work has been chiefly to correct these, and, in his short 
notes, to add some valuable later references _to more 
recent investigation. 
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EARLY ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. ' A revised translation 
with Introduction, Life, and Notes by A. M. Sellar, 
late Vice-Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
(Bell, 6s. net.) 

We are quite in accord with Miss Sellar that Mr. Plum¬ 
mer’s edition of Bede has made it superfluous, for the 
present, at least, to write any notes on “ Bede’s Eccle¬ 
siastical History.” We also agree that there is room for 
a short and trustworthy translation of Bede, giving the 
substance of the views held by recognised authorities. 
But we are inclined to doubt if Miss Sellar’s book supplies 
either want. As stated, the translation is that of Giles, 
revised, it is said, but it is a pity the revision was not 
more complete, as it partakes more of a reproduction than 
a revision. This, however, is a minor matter. The trans¬ 
lation, whether it is Giles’s or Miss Sellar’s, will be quite 
sufficient for the ordinary student for whom, we presume, 
the book is intended. The notes are, however, a different 
matter, and in any edition of the “ Ecclesiastical History” 
if the notes are to be of any use they should be brought 
up to date. When speaking of the Diocletian persecution 
in 304 a d. Miss Sellar, it is true, says that the martyrdom 
of Aaron and Julius is very doubtful, but adds that 
“Legionum urbis” is “Caerleon on Usk,” the head¬ 
quarters of the second legion. She admits the name was 
also applied to Chester, the seat of the “ twentieth legion.” 
She does not, however, tell us that this mention of Aaron 
and Julius is only a copy from Gildas, and she does not tell 
us that both Haddan and Stubbs and Mr. Plummer con¬ 
sider the whole story extremely doubtful. Haddan and 
Stubbs go on to say that while there is a local tradition 
about St. Alban, there is nothing as to Aaron and Julius 
except the Gildas passage before, possibly, the ninth 
century, and then only in one of the Landaff charters. 
Miss Sellar says there is no reason to donbt the existence 
of the British protomartyr; even if this is granted there 
is the strongest reason for doubting the existence of the 
Celtic protomartyrs, and also that Caerleon on Usk was 
the place of the alleged martyrdom. Zimmer, who has 
written since Mr. Plummer, says that the statement of 
Gildas cannot be regarded as historical evidence. 

In regard to Bede’s statement that Palladius was sent 
by Pope Celestin to the Scots to be the first bishop, 
Miss Sellar tells us an undoubted truth “that there is 
much confusion with regard to the mission of Palladius,” 
but she does not give us very much light on the matter 
except to add that “ the origin of Irish Christianity is 
very obscure ” but so for matter of that is the origin of 
British Christianity. 

The mission of Germanus and Lupus also gives rise to a 
somewhat doubtful statement. We are told that there are 
churches dedicated to SS. Germanus and Lupus in Wales 
and Cornwall. So far as we are aware, there is no church 
or chapel in Wales dedicated to both these two saints. 
There are several churches dedicated to St. Germanus 
under the form of Garmon, and two churches in Glamor¬ 
ganshire which are dedicated to St. Bleiddian, Llanfleid- 
dianfaur and Llanfleiddianfach, assuming, which is not 
clear, that Bleiddian is the Welsh form of Lupus and 
represents the Bishop of Troyes and not a Welsh St. 
Lythian. There may be dedication to him. It is hardly 
worth notice that the real title of the Gildas book is “ De 
Excidio Britannic®,” not “ De excidis liber querulus ’’ 
as given by Miss Sellar, but this might tend to confuse 
those students for whom this book is intended. We may 
also mention that on Mr. Haverfield’s map on Roman 
Britain in the Historical Atlas no such name as “ Doru- 
vemis ” appears, and it would have been as well to give 
the real Latin name of Canterbury *' Durovernum.” 

We have not space to point out all the peculiarities to 
be found in these notes, we will only refer to one other 
matter, the celebrated conferences between Augustine and 
the British bishops or rather abbots. It would be useless 


to go into the vexed question of the site of the legendary 
Augustine’s oak. Probably the conjecture of Haddan and 
Stubbs that it was at Aust in Gloucestershire, which 
took the name rather from the Trajectus Augusti, the 
passage into Wales, than to the oak of Augustine, is the 
best. The points on which the British and Romans 
differed were practically the keeping of Easter and 
the ceremonies in Baptism. As to Easter the British 
followed the old Roman custom as it existed up to 
458, and the admission of the Roman change would imply 
subjection to the Roman Church instead of independence. 
Possibly if the question of Easter had been conceded the 
British might have given way on the ceremonies in 
baptism. But as Bede says, the real point between them 
was ‘‘si ei subdi caeperimus”,our independence is gone. 
We cannot agree with Miss Sellar that the Synod of 
Whitby settled the matter so far as Wales was concerned. 
That Synod was held in 664, and is spoken of by Haddan 
and Stubbs as a mere Northumbrian gathering. A refer¬ 
ence to this book would have shown that the South Wales 
bishops in 809 would not agree to the proposals of Elvod to 
change the date of Easter. 

One word as to the map. The only place which is 
marked in Wales is Maserfelth, the site of which is not 
known but is supposed to be near Oswestry. Surely 
“Civitas Legionum,” if it is, as Miss Sellar says, Caerleon 
on iJsk, might be indicated instead of having South 
Wales “ a perfect and absolute blank.” If Roman roads 
are to be marked the “Sam Helen ” and the Via Julia 
should not have been omitted. 


* THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Outlines of European History. By A. J. Grant, Professor of 
History in Leeds University. (Longmans, 3 s. 6d.) 

Professor Grant in this volume of three hundred and 
sixty-eight pages purports to give us a manual of Euro- 

E ;an history from the time of Homer to the Treaty of 
erlin, or, in his own words, 

a wide outlook over all the ages and an understanding of the chie 
phases through which civilisation has passed and of the chief 
influences that have moulded it. 

A more difficult task it would be hardly possible for any 
one to attempt. Two qualities are absolutely necessary 
for it: a strict sense of proportion and absolute accuracy. 
Neither of them, if we are to judge by the book, is 
possessed by Mr. Grant. He gives a page to the Council 
of Trent and about the same space to the Hague Con¬ 
ference of 1898; he devotes a chapter to Calvinism and 
Half h page to Lutheranism, two pages to the war of the 
Spanish succession, a page to the Russian campaign of 
Napoleon, 1813-18x4, and Waterloo. As to accuracy, we 
do not see why Metternich should have been deprived of 
twenty years of life; he is said to have died in 1839—the 
real date was 1859. This, we hope, is the printer's fault. 
Such a book should not take upon itself the spirit of 
prophecy, such as that Europe will sink in importance 
while the colonies will rise, that the white man’s military 
supremacy will remain unchallenged. All this may be 
true, but it is hardly the province of a book on the out¬ 
lines of European history to discuss it; nor do we think 
Prince Hohenlohe’s memoirs, which are cited as an 
authority for these prophecies, quite bear them out. 

Shinto. By W. G. Aston, Litt.D. Religions Ancient and 
Modem. (Constable, Is. net.) 

This is certainly not the least interesting volume of 
Messrs. Constable’s useful series of little books on the 
religions of the world, and it will serve to dissipate 
many popular errors concerning the religion of Japan. 
It has been fashionable to regard Shinto as a kind of 
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go-as-you-please form of ancestor-worship, resting on no 
mythical or cosmogonic foundation, inspired by an easy 
morality and by a still easier outlook upon life. Lafcadio 
Hearn did his best to dissipate this idea, but without 
much success. For although he, if any European could, 
understood the Japanese temperament,it is to be doubted 
whether he ever really got rid of the Buddhist flavour of 
modern Japan. The sympathies of the author of this 
little book are not particularly Japanese, but his 
observation is keen and his statement of facts is plain 
and uncoloured by the fatal Japanese glamour. He 
renders a very real service to those who begin their study 
of Japanese religion with his book, by emphasising the 
fact that the germ of Shinto lies not in ancestor-worship, 
but in nature-worship, and that the first gods of Japan 
are extra-human cosmogonic forces every whit as much 
as Kronos, Ouranos or Gaia in the myths of Greece. At 
the same time, we are inclined to think that the summary 
rejection of Hearn’s theory of Shinto as a “religion of 
fear ” in origin, is somewhat hasty. 

Of course the point of contact between the worship of 
nature-gods and that of the ancestor, is the adoption of 
gods as ancestors. As the author points out, even 
Buddha is found as an *' ancestor.” But this fact affords 
no ground for a denial of the element of genuine ancestor- 
worship in the later stages of Shinto development. 
Mr. Aston appears to confuse the miiama and" the 
Shintai to some extent, when he lays emphasis on the 
non-anthropomorphic nature of the latter. Aniconism 
does not necessarily imply non-anthropomorphism in the 
deity represented. Apollo and Aphrodite were most 
emphatically anthropomorphic deities, though the 
Omphalos stone of Apollo and the cone of Paphos were 
decidedly aniconic, and in the latter case at any rate 
there is no reason to suppose that the symbol of a non- 
anthropomorphic deity had been appropriated by one 
anthropomorphic. 

It is remarkable that the first nature-gods are brutally 
anthropomorphic. The story of Izanagi and Izanami is 
not pleasant reading. And it is also interesting to note that 
though there is no Returned Saviour myth, the Descent 
into Hell is present in full force, and offers some points of 
parallelism with the Dionysos-Semele story. 

It is rather unkind of the author to dismiss the whole 
chronology of the heroic age of the Japanese imperial 
line from Jimmu down to about 400 a d. as “ a colossal 
fraud,” and the narrative of this iperiod of a thousand 
years as “ no better than legend when it is not absolute 
fiction.” But, so long as the student does not forget the 
value of legend—even of legendary chronolbgy—no great 
harm is done. 

The chapter on “ Morality and Purity ” is a remarkably 
good piece of work, and the following pages on “ Divina¬ 
tion and Inspiration ” compress a good deal of informa¬ 
tion into a very small space. There is an admirable 
little bibliography, quite up-to-date, and we can heartily 
recommend this book as a plain and sensible introduction 
to the serious study of Japanese religion. 

• 

Memories of Famous Trials. By Evelyn Burnaby. (Sisleys, 
7 s. 6<L) 

With a certain sort of small boy it is a fairly common 
practice to sneak into back-yard slaughter-houses to gloat 
or shudder over sights which most of us would walk miles 
to avoid. The boy who became the author of this book 
was taken when very young to attend assizes. “ From 
that moment,” he tells us, “ I took a keen interest in the 
law courts. ... It was a pleasure to me to attend the 
Old Bailey Sessions and listen to the speeches of famous 
advocates,” etc. Truly a strange taste, and a gruesome 
one, although this cleric does not seem to feel it so; in¬ 
deed from the force of habit he has acquired much of that 
professional callousness we often notice in practising bar¬ 
risters. He never appears to realise for a moment that a 
criminal trial is a human tragedy, and he marks not the 


man or woman in the dock, passing in pain through a 
momentous ordeal. 

This attitude of mind is common enough in courts— 
surely a two-fold curse is set on punishment, since it de¬ 
grades the giver and the given. 

It was [says Mr. Burnaby] of course no unusual circumstance for 
rooms to be engaged on the occasion of a public execution and for 
supper parties to be organised by representatives of the upper classes 
from the West End to witness in the early morning the grim 
spectacle of the carrying out of the extreme penalty of the law. 

And again: 

The final scene in a trial for murder was always more or less 
dramatic. In the old days a dinner used to be given upstairs and 
sometimes the orgies were prolonged well into the night after Her 
Majesty’s judges had gone home. 

But at this somewhat ghoulish kind of revel Mr. Bur¬ 
naby would have been merely in congenial company. 
Speaking of a Scotch murder case in which a verdict of 
Not Proven was returned, we find him musing : 

What a merry party we were as we foregathered each evening 
during the trial discussing the additional evidence, remarking on the 
prisoner's coolness, and laying wagers on the verdict—all of us 
shrouded in fumes of smoke. 

When we began this book we wondered why Mr. Burnaby 
had attended trials, and the perusal of the work affords 
to us no satisfactory answer. Though he recounts some 
interesting episodes and some smart sayings coming from 
the Bench, he writes without insight or dramatic power, 
and the book is disfigured by a prevailing tone of petty 
worldliness and snobbish bombast. Once a police friend 
of the author’s had observed to him: “ You ought to have 
been the detective and I the parson.” At any rate, as 
regards the first part of this sentence the (reviewer’s) 
court is quite with him. 

Australian Shooting Sketches and Other Stories. By E. A. 

Henty (Mrs. Edward Starkey). (Digby, Long, 6 s.) 
Seven agreeable, rattling papers describing essentially 
Australian sports such as platypus shooting,kangaroo,emu 
and ’possum hunting, make up the bulk of this volume. 
It offers good reading not merely to the sportsman, but 
equally to the arm-chair adventurer who goes a-hunting 
by deputy. Mrs. Starkey, as becomes a descendant of 
the four brothers Henty, the first explorers and pioneer- 
founders of the colony of Victoria (to whom this book is 
dedicated), knows the life of the Australian bush and 
“ back-blocks ” so intimately that she takes for granted 
the reaider’s knowledge of much that it would be interest¬ 
ing tg learn about the life and habits of Australia’s unique 
fauna. A mere globe-trotter would have striven labori¬ 
ously to impart this, and though we should have welcomed 
fuller naturalist details, we realise that if these sketches 
had been more informative they would have been less 
lively, graphic, and redolent of Australia. There is the 
greater interest, therefore, in the author’s casual side¬ 
lights—in her incidental description of the platypus—a 
bird of paradox with its soft silver grey fur, webbed feet 
and ducklike bill; in her reference to the resounding 
thuds which the kangaroo makes on the ground with its 
tail as it leaps from its pursuers, and in the fierceness 
with which the emu turns to bay, often killing a dog with 
one lightning stroke of its talons. Mrs. Starkey raises a 
curious point in the fact that the birds and animals 
native to the hot Australian- climate should be covered 
with close thick plumage and fur. One thing we catch 
in these pages, and that is the sense of vastness of up- 
country life in Australia, the freedom of “ great spaces 
washed with sun,” a sense of pagan joy in the power and 
speed and danger of a horse ridden hard over wild country 
in pursuit of really wild animals. It makes the speed 
madness of a motorist rushing his car round a cement- 
track very much a mechanic happening. It is the more 
unfortunate, therefore, that this book should have been 
padded out to the regulation three hundred pages by the 
inclusion of four short stories—efforts in fiction on 
mechanical, conventional lines. 
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VICTOR HUGO’S INTELLECTUAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The beating of an enormous drum, the rushing of wind 
into a vast vacuum, are productive of noise which may 
agitate, frighten, impose, excite admiration, and even by 
the process of panic rouse popular movements, but, once 
the noise is stilled, the damage repaired, no one can 
seriously pretend that either an intellectual or an artistic 
manifestation has taken place. Everything that is on a 
gigantic scale, however ugly in appearance or disastrous 
in its effects it may be, produces on the majority of minds 
an impression of grandeur. In the presence of a cyclone, 
stupidly devastating a cathedral, it is permissible to speak 
with awe of cosmic forces. But when all is over, the 
excitement at an end, it is the spirit of emptiness which 
reigns supreme. The music of the storm is not music. 
The beauty of old ruins is an added thing, a gift which 
Time brings as a succedaneum to the despair of Death. 
Victor Hugo, according to those who admire him most, 
and are presumably therefore most in sympathy with his 
temperament, was a cosmic force. It was in terms of 
savage nature and of its concomitant phenomena that 
they have generally sought to describe him. The author 
of this translation of Victor Hugo’s “ Post Scriptum de 
ma Vie,” Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke, in a preface which 
effectually formulates the cosmic view of the French 
writer’s qualities, quotes Flaubert’s description of him as 
" a force of nature with the sap of trees in his blood ” ; 
Sainte Beuve learned from his barber that the “hair of 
his head was triple the texture of that of others, and that 
it nicked his razors” ; Gautier likens him to 

an oak that dominates the forest. ... Its deep-reaching roots drink 
of the sap at the heart of the earth, its head almost touches heaven. 

. . . It braves the sun, the tempest, the wind, the thunder and the 
rain. The very scars of the thunderbolt have added to its beauty 
something formidable and superb. 

Taine applied the words “ violent sorcery ” to his style. 

Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke, infected by this enthusiasm, 
outdoes even Victor Hugo himself in extravagant estima¬ 
tion of his hero’s genius. The author of “ Les Misera- 
bles ” contented himself with saying : “ There is only one 
classic—do you understand me well?—only one. I 
mean myself. Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke proclaims Victor 
Hugo to be 

a primitive genius of the Homeric strain upon whose ideas have been 
engrafted the conceptions of Copernicus and Darwin. . , . One thinks 
of him as of Napoleon. 

A few pages further on Mr. O’Rourke thinks of him 
“as of some Titan sculptor of an antique world . . . the 
Michelangelo of modern literature ... he belongs to the 
breed of the * uomo terribile ’ of the Renaissance and 
of course he tells us that “ the modern conception of the 
Cosmos ” does not suffice for Victor Hugo’s formidable 
imagination. 

What rot all this is—the dry rot, as it were, of that 
same cosmic tree whose sap, we are asked to believe, ran 
in the veins of Victor Hugo, and whose trunk perhaps 
served at one time for the manufacture of not a few 
blockheads, but whose vegetation is now so poor and 
withered a thing. We do not of course propose to argue 
that a poet is less of a poet because the generation that 
succeeds him neglects his words. As everybody knows 
there are few examples of poets of any value who have 
not been treated with ingratitude by posterity. Where 
Art is concerned, the judgment of the mob is of no 
importance at any time of the day, week or century, 
whether it expresses itself during the artist’s lifetime or 
subsequent to his death. Indeed it is noticeable that the 
very same imbeciles who are loudest in decrying a new 
master when he first manifests his genius are precisely 
those who proclaim the noisiest, most fanatical and most 
impertinent admiration of him, as soon as it has become 
the fashion to recognise his worth. This is what has 


happened to Whistler and to Rodin, and again it is a 
case of the wind rushing into a vacuum. The fool makes 
a religion of his own folly. But though Victor Hugo is 
no exception to the general rule, and has greatly lost in 
prestige since his death even with many of his own 
countrymen who were formerly among his most enthu¬ 
siastic admirers, the mere fact that he claimed to be 
identified with an epoch, to be the dominant influence in 
the France of his time, makes it much easier to judge 
whether this decline in reputation is or is not justified. 

It was the grotesque vanity of Victor Hugo that 
prevented him from perceiving that the French collapse 
in 1870 was the collapse of the very spirit which he more 
than any other writer that ever lived personified and 
helped to propagate—the spirit of bombast, of im¬ 
measurably silly bounce, of belief in the power of mere 
talk and extravagant gesture, combined with calculating 
egoism, from which a taint of depravity and hypocrisy 
was not altogether lacking—a ("melodramatic spit it 
constantly at issue, in the interests of its own self- 
conceit, with the facts of life and doomed to meet disaster 
at the first contact with sincerity. Mr. O’Rourke quotes 
Swinburne as declaring “that future generations will 
identify our epoch with the name of Victor Hugo.” So 
far as France is concerned this is, alas! only too true. 
We have but to turn back to the annals of half a century 
ago to see how blinded with extravagant self-love, and 
theatrical misconceptions, the French nation had then 
become; and under such circumstances the awful 
awakening that came about at the hands of the German 
foe is in no way surprising. It was the age of gas for the 
French people. The war of 1870 was the battle between 
the thunderbolt and the balloon. Every department of 
French life suffered from this inflated spirit of excessive 
self-estimation, traces of which survive even to this day, 
while the disastrous consequences which it entailed will m 
some measure affect the national life for at least another 
generation. And certainly among all the gas-bags to 
whom France, temporarily demented, attached her 
fortunes of any kind whatsoever during that most 
disastrous period in her history which concerns the 
Second Empire, and a large part of the Third Republic, 
from Napoleon III. to Gambetta, none ever" achieved 
such fantastic proportions of flatulent futility as did 
Victor Hugo. The evil that he did lives after him. 

It has taken over thirty years of silent disabused effort 
to recover from it, and even now the cure is not altogether 
complete, though the heroic effort towards national 
rehabilitation, which has already achieved such splendid 
result, must command the fullest admiration, not only 
from the friends of France but from her enemies. In the 
effort, however, the French character has certainly under¬ 
gone a change. This is evident not only to the ordinary 
observer whose souvenirs of what was give him a 
standard of comparison with what is, but are proved by 
countless indications of a thoroughly tangible character, 
such as electoral statistics. The Frenchman has lost his 
confidence in mere rhetoric, He has left behind him that 
low level upon which people stand when they Believe and 
practise the belief that life is the reflection of an Ambigu 
melodrama. What attracts people to the theatre is the 
temporary illusion it gives them that they have the 
ordering of the world in their own hands. Good or evil 
triumph according to the public will which, needless to 
say, is also that of the theatrical manager. The bank 
clerk becomes for the time being a god. It was this 
belief that the ordering of the world had been 
committed to the hands of France which led to the 
disasters of the Franco - German War. Victor Hugo 
was inspired by the same spirit, which was that of his 
French contemporaries, and his works, whether in prose 
or verse, are its complete reflection. The same disaster 
has overtaken them for the same reason. The France of 
to-day is everything except Hugonian. England re¬ 
ceived and needed a somewhat similar lesson a lew years 
ago in connection with certain semi-national illusions to 
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which a new school of poetry and prose had given 
rhetorical form. The name of Victor Hugo is, of course, 
immortal, but it is immortality identified with an epoch 
of national failure. 

His “ Post Scriptum de ma Vie" contains many in¬ 
teresting self-revelations and is worth reading at least in 

E arts, but it is only in a very limited sense of the term 
is “ intellectual autobiography.” Much, indeed most of 
it, is the purest balderdash, particularly his antithetical 
comments upon the French Revolution, and his pom¬ 
pously blatant periods about Life and Death. But Mr. 
Lorenzo O’Rourke is an American, and he is only follow¬ 
ing a fashion originated in his own country, and now 
flourishing in ours, of substituting “ yellow ” headlines 
for the old style of book-title which had, as a rule, some 
claim to bibliographical accuracy. The fact that Carlyle’s 
“History of the French Revolution "is entirely written in 
yellow head-lines is not a sufficient excuse for this 
practice. 

Rowland Strong. 


THE SANGRAAL—II 

The evidence for the Celtic and Sacramental origins of the 
Graal legend is to be found directly, in the lives of the 
Welsh saints, especially in the life of St. David. Indirectly; 
it may be gathered from many works which treat of early 
British Christianity. 

Now, before we begin to trace certain analogies between 
our legend and the ecclesiastical histories, it will be as well 
to say a word or two about Celtic Christianity. And in 
the first place, there rises the question : was the Celtic 
Church of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries the 
continuous successor of the Christian Church which 
undoubtedly existed in Britain duringthe Roman occupa¬ 
tion ? Or, again: did Christianity conquer the whole 
island during the Roman rule, or was it confined, with 
exceptions, to the garrison towns and to the country 
adjacent to such towns ? There is no certain answer to 
either of the questions; not for the first time 1 call on the 
experts to come forward and be decisive, if they can. 
But the more probable opinion seems to be that the 
Christianity of St. David, St. Dyfrig, St. Teilo, St. Iltyd, 
and their successors was in the main a new, or a greatly 
modified form of Christianity, grafted perhaps on certain 
remnants which had survived the Roman exodus. There 
are reasons to be given for these (probable) conclusions. 
There are no early Welsh legends which profess to give 
the story of the first introduction of the religion into 
Britain, though all the legends take it for granted that the 
faith was established from early times. The hagiology 
of the British Church begins, for all practical purposes, 
with the post-Roman period, and tells how Pelagianism 
having overwhelmed the island, certain saints from Gaul 
came over, routed the heretics, and established orthodoxy. 
It has been suggested that for Pelagianism we should 
read PaganiSm, and that the two saints, Germanus and 
Lupus were, in reality, the evangelisers of Britain. No 
doubt there were Christians scattered about here and there; 
but the rather late monumental stone, with the inscription, 
Homo Christianus fuit, inclines one to believe that 
Christianity was the exception rather than the rule. 
Celtic scholars have wondered how an imaginative people 
could have been attracted by the heresy of Pelagius— 
which is more stupid and unenlightened than the common 
run of heresies—and the answer may be that the British 
never were attracted by this ‘‘New Theology” of the 
fifth century. Of course there is the story of Bran 
Vendigeid; but here we have an evident transmutation 
of a purely pagan demigod into a Christian saint. Gildas 
(a contemporary of King Arthur) knows nothing of this 
legend, nor indeed of any material whatsoever for the 
early history of British Christianity. We may take it 
then as a working hypothesis at all events that the early 


Celtic memory could go no farther back than the period 
of the SS. Germanus and Lupus, and this period, therefore, 
would be, so far as our inquiry is concerned, the epoch 
of the Christianisation of Britain. 

From which tentative but highly probable conclusion it 
follows that the Celtic legends which were available for 
the Anglo-French romance writers of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury were legends which referred to the saints of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and not to the saints or missionaries 
of the first, second, and third centuries. These doubtless 
had existed ; but for one reason or another they had not 
succeeded in dwelling in the Celtic memory. And so, 
when we read in a romance of Joseph of Arimathsea 
coming from Palestine to Britain in the first century, we 
may translate that sentence into: X came from Gaul to 
Britain in the fifth century. In other words, the British 
Church of the Romances is a glorification of the British 
Church from c. 420 to c. 666, about which time Cadwal- 
lader, the last king of Britain, died, the Relics of the 
Saints were removed or lost, and Celtdom and the Celtic 
Church began to suffer their long death-agony. 

Now the lives of St. David, St. Carannoc, and of other 
saints of the same period are accessible in histories which 
date from the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; but whatever may be said of the date of 
compilation, the material used is certainly antique. There 
is little or no trace of Norman or Roman influence, and 
the manner of the legends and of the incidents described 
is exactly similar to the manner of the seventh century 
life of St. Columba by St. Adamnan. As an example of 
the primitive and uncorrupted state of the Welsh hagio- 
logies, I may mention that Arthur, whose name occurs a 
few times, is very far indeed from having attained the 
position which he occupies in Geoffrey of Monmouth; he 
does not even foreshadow the Arthur of the Romances. 
In one tale “ a certain tyrant named Arthur ” is punished 
by a saint for his impiety; in another Life he is represented 
as being in a district about twenty miles from Caerleon, 
the splendid capital of the later Arthurian legend, and 
Arthur does not know in the least where he is! Of course 
there may have been another set of early Welsh stories in 
which Arthur was already a mystic figure, indeed it is 
almost certain that this was the case ; but the absence of 
all romantic treatment of him in the Lives of the Welsh 
Saints proves, I think, pretty conclusively that we may 
accept them as handing on faithfully traditions of the 
seventh and sixth centuries. 

These traditions, then, are legends of the Christianising 
of Britain, and of the great men who carried out the work 
—and such done into high romantic dialect is the story 
of the coming of the Sangraal. To take the case of 
St. David first: his birth was foretold to his father by an 
angel in a dream. Sant (or Sandde) was to go out hunt¬ 
ing, when he would find three things—a stag, a fish, and 
a honeycomb, prophetic of the son who should be born to 
him; and the adventure duly fell out as the angel had 
foretold. The honeycomb prophesied David’s wisdom, 
“ for as the honey is in the wax, so he will hold a spiritual 
sense in an historical instrument ”—a sentence which I 
venture to think a very remarkable one. But ” the fish 
denotes his aquatic life . . . therefore David will be sur- 
named David of Aquatic Life.” Note here the analogy 
of the saint and the “ Rich Fisherman ” of the Graal 
Romances; and while this point is under consideration it 
may also be remarked that in South Wales there is 
a “ Church of the Watermen ’’—they were rescued from 
the water and nourished by miraculous fishes—and that 
one of the saints—liar—is actually called Bysgottwr, or 
Fisherman. It is certain, that early Celtic Christianity 
was acquainted with the Ichthus symbolism, and it 
would appear that at a later period the significance of 
the fish had been forgotten. The phrase “ denotes his 
aquatic life,” the title “ vir aquaticus ” seems to show that 
the writer of the Life was ignorant of the fact that the fish 
is Christ, and more especially the Christ present in the 
Eucharist. It is not difficult, perhaps, to imagine that 
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from this ignorance, this confusion, arose the figure of the 
Roi Pecheur, the Rich Fisherman, who keeps the Graal, 
the Holy Vessel which held “ the Mighty, Unpolluted 
Fish,” that is the Body and Blood of Christ: panis ipse 
verus el aqua viva Piscis. In the earliest of the Romances 
the ancestor of the Graal keepers is made to catch a fish, 
which gives him bis title; it is not difficult, I say, to 
suppose that such a story should be invented to account 
for a forgotten symbolism; and the associations which I 
have noted between certain of the Welsh saints and the 
Fish are at least worthy of attention. 

There are many curious circumstances in this Life of 
St. David. At the Synod of Llandewibrefi it is said that 
David was acknowledged as “ sovereign of the saints of 
the isle of Britain ... as God gave Mattheus in J udaea 
■ . . Christ in Jerusalem, and Peter in Rome ... so He 
has given St. David to be in the island of Britain." The 
passage is a curious one; there are already traces of the 
extravagant claims made for Joseph'es in the romances. 
Still more curious is another passage. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who is represented as the consecrator of David, 
gave him : “ a certain hallowed altar in which the Lord’s 
Body had reposed, which abounded in innumerable 
virtues. Never was this altar seen after the death of 
the bishop [St. David] by any son of man; but it lies 
hidden, covered with skins . . . And hence the common 
people call it the Gift from Heaven.” And in another 
passage this altar is called anceps, which may be inter¬ 
preted by a passage from the life of St. Carannoc, to 
whom “ Christ gave an honourable altar from on high, 
the colour of which no person could comprehend.” 

In these three quotations, it seems to me, one has 
already the germ of the Graal, and of the claims made 
by its keepers. For it should be noted that in the early 
romances the chalice idea is by no means a fixed and 
constant one. We have seen how in the “ High History " 
the Graal assumed five forms, the last of which was the 
chalice, while in the metrical romance of Borron, and in 
the Grand Saint Graal, the Holy Vessel is taken as the 
antitype of the sepulchre in which Joseph of Arimathsea 
had laid the Lord, and Wolfram says the Graal is a stone 
called Lapsit Exiilit— lapis ex calis ? It should be re¬ 
marked also that the word graal (cratella) implies not so 
much a chalice as a shallow bowl on a stem; to the 
mediaeval mind it must have given the idea of a vessel 
something like the dishes on which dessert is served. St. 
David’s altar was, in the earlier legend, a gift from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, later it became a gift from 
heaven; and its “ virtues,” its thaumaturgic powers were 
due to the fact that in it, dominicum jacebat corpus. It is 
an altar, and yet there is already the suggestion of 
hollowness in its shape, and above all it is an altar in 
which the Lord’s Body had been laid; it is not difficult 
to see how the name of Joseph of Arimathsea was 
suggested to later writers. And if the gifts which were 
called afterwards e ccelo venientia were at first, in a more 
sober spirit, presents, though miraculous presents, from 
the patriarch of Jerusalem; then, it would be likely enough 
that St. David, at first consecrated by the Patriarch, 
should ultimately be consecrated by Christ from heaven. 
And the equations of St. David with St. Peter, with Christ 
Himself are undoubtedly in the same line of thought as 
the wild and extravagant claims made for Josephes in 
the Great Saint Graal. It is worth noting, too, how there 
is already something mysterious about the appearance of 
the Object; it is called dubius, anceps; the similar altar 
given from heaven to St. Carannoc is of a colour that no 
man can comprehend; St. David’s altar was not seen 
openly after the saint’s death, even as the Graal vanished 
in the romances. So, when William of Malmesbury was 
“ writing up” Glastonbury Abbey (c. 1130, perhaps sixty 
years before the earliest of the romances was written) he 
speaks of St. David’s altar, known as Sapphirus, as one of 
the treasures of the place; lost for a long time and then 
recovered. I do not think that it is temerarious to say 
that in the legends of these Welsh saints, hallowed in the 


east, endowed with miraculous altars of divine origin and 
of wondrous form, evangelisers of Britain, there is the 
probable ancestry of the great romances of the Graal. 

So much for the direct analogies between the Celtic 
legends and the Graal books; the indirect are perhaps 
as interesting. It is difficult, I think, to read the Lives 
of the Celtic Saints without recognising that a great deal 
of the “atmosphere” of the romances derives from the 
hagiologies. Take the following passage from the Life 
of St. Columba by St. Adamnan; 

For three days and three nights he allowed no one to approach 
him, and remained confined in a house which was filled with heavenly 
brightness. Yet out of that house, through the chinks of the d< ors 
and keyholes, rays of surpassing brilliancy were sesn to issue during 
the night. Certain spiritual songs also, which had never been heard 
before, he was heard to sing. He came to see . . . many secrets, 
bidden from men since the foundation of the world, fully revealed. 

Ooe of St. Columba’s monks saw him on another occa¬ 
sion enter the church; “ and along with him at the same 
time a golden light that came down from the highest 
heavens ”; this light was seen several times, and when 
the saint died the whole church was filled with heavenly 
brightness. It would be impossible to read of these 
appearances of celestial light without being reminded of 
the glorious brightness that accompanied the manifesta¬ 
tions of the Graal. So when St. Cadoc (to whom the 
Church of Caerleon is dedicated) died: “ a great bright¬ 
ness shone on the people devoutly engaged in performing 
his funeral rites, so that no one of them was able to sus¬ 
tain it.” And again in the life of St. Fechin, a Scotch 
saint, we are told that when St. Fechin entered his 
church the multitude saw light shining from the windows 
and the doors. Another topic of the romances is illus¬ 
trated in the legend of St. Tathan, who found a little 
ship, without oars or sails, and entering boldly, was 
borne to Britain; and in the strange story of the Sacred 
Fire of St. Cadoc, we hear how this holy relic having 
been defiled by the profane, it vanished away, and hurts 
and doles were healed no more. St. Iityd, again, solitary 
in his cave by the shore, saw approaching a ship, on 
which was “ an altar divinely supported.” The oarsmen 
gave St. Utyd “ the perfumed body of a very holy man, 
whose name they told him, which he was never to utter.” 
Taking these and other similar tales into consideration; 
we might almost pronounce that the heroes of the 
romances are Celtic monks in armour; there has been 
a certain fusion between the “monk errant” of the 
Celtic legends and the knights of Charlemagne, and from 
this admixture, which one may say was being realised at 
the time in the Templar Order, proceeded Galahad and 
the knights of the Graal. 

Now, it is to be noted very carefully that when a 
Celtic biographer speaks of the “relics of the saints” he 
does not mean their bones. He means any holy vessels 
or objects which have belonged to them: such as the 
altars of which we have spoken; books, bells and croziers. 
This is of great importance in considering the passage in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who repeats the prophecy of the 
angel to Cadwallader, the last king of Britain. Cad- 
wallader died in foreign lands—in Rome according to the 
Normanised Welshman of the twelfth century, but almost 
certainly in the East, probably in Jerusalem, in the 
original legend. Prosperity shall return to Britain, says 
the angel, when Cadwallader’s bones are restored to the 
island and when the relics of the other saints, which bad 
been hidden on account of the fury of the pagans, should 
be revealed. Here, we see, there was an old legend 
which connected the vanishing of certain holy objects 
with the great loss and doom of Britain. In the 
romances the loss is a final one, so far as the relic—the 
Graal—is concerned; in the Celtic tradition there was 
to be a restoration of all things: Cadwallader was to 
return, Saxons were to be eradicated, and bards were to 
flourish, in the words of a poem in the (twelfth century) 
Red Book of Hergest, which, however, makes no mention 
of any relics. The romances contemplate a certain 
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fashion of restoration—Arthur was to return and rule 
once more—but the Graal, it would appear, has gone for 
ever. Does this mean that the House of Anjou still clung 
to the idea of a British Empire, but had given up the 
thought of an independent British Church ? I do not 
venture to give even an opinion, much less a judgment; 
I scarcely dare suggest the possibility of the politics, 
ecclesiastical or civil, of the time having had any influ¬ 
ence in the concoction of the Romances. Wolfram, it is 
true, following a Graal tradition which differs curiously 
from the tradition of the Anglo-French romances, refers 
to the Chronicles of the House of Anjou as one of the 
sources by which he corrected Chrestien’s imperfect and 
erroneous story: this may be either an important clue or 
an empty compliment to a powerful reigning house : I 
take refuge in confessed ignorance. 

It is now time to examine a curious fact in Celtic tradi¬ 
tion—that is the extraordinary veneration given to the 
relics of the saints, the remarkable powers ascribed to 
these relics, and the strange story of their hereditary 
keepers. We have already seen that in the Celtic Church 
practically every saint left relics behind him—bells, 
books, croziers, etc. So far as I know, the honour given 
to these objects, the miracles ascribed to them are quite 
unique in tne history of Christianity; and I am strongly 
tempted to believe that the “ relics ” were, in reality, the 
sanctified successors of tribal palladia, of certain objects 
which, mutatis mutandis, had exercised the same powers, 
and commanded a like veneration in heathen times. The 
saint’s relic, in Celtdom, could do almost anything : the 
prosperity of the tribe (afterwards, perhaps, of the race), 
was bound up with its safe preservation and reverent 
custody ; and terrible penalties sanctioned the due obser¬ 
vance of the relic ritual. Only those authorised by 
hereditary or acquired powers might so much as look on 
some of these objects; and in most cases they were 
enshrined in reliquaries, rich with all the splendour and 
mystic symbolism of Cel tic art. The Book of St. Columba 
was borne in battle, and brought victory to the clan, if 
carried by one of pure heart—it is curious to note here 
the motive which perhaps developed into the conception 
of Galahad. Other relics gave oracles; there was a bell 
that refused to ring save in the hand of the saint for 
whom it was destined by God; another bell sailed 
through the air guiding its saint to an appointed place, 
other relics were angel-borne from heaven; one, being 
removed from its shrine and habitation cried aloud, day 
and night, till it was restored. Some healed diseases, 
others detected criminals or restored lost cattle. In a 
word, it would be very difficult to exaggerate the 
immense importance which these relics occupied in the 
Celtic mind ; and at the present day the healing cup of 
Nant Eos is revered in Wales, not only for its potent 
cures, but also as "a Venerable Gift of the Almighty.” So 
late as 1887 a harper, to whom the relic had been solemnly 
exhibited, felt profound remorse for having treated 
the holy thing lightly and irreverently. The man came 
again in a miserable condition of mind, and he was only 
pacified by a second exhibition of the relic, to which he 
paid devout reverence. In Scotland and in Ireland many 
of the relics also survive; and some, wonderful to say, 
still belong to the descendants of their original keepers. 
Indeed; the keeping of certain relics was in many cases 
incorporated into the feudal system; charters are extant 
granting land in return for the due custody of some holy 
bell or crozier, and in one or two instances the keeper 
was given a sort of popular title of nobility. Sad enough 
are the ends of some of these old songs; a battered iron 
bell, with faint traces of its former splendours still 
surviving, turned up by the plough, or found by boys 
playing in a cave by the seashore; a poor Irish school¬ 
master of the eighteenth century, last of the keepers, 
bequeathing some wonderful piece of Celtic workmanship 
to the man who had befriended him—such are some of 
the last chapters of these strange histories. The keepers, 
it should be remarked, were in almost all cases the 


collateral descendants of the saints whose relics they had 
in custody; and there was more than a trace of the 
belief that something of the original virtue and sanctity 
of the saint descended to his successor in the guardianship 
of the relics. It was remarked that the Irish of the 
twelfth century were so ignorant that they believed the 
possessor of St. Patrick’s relics to be ipso facto archbishop 
of Armagh. Such are the facts as to the hereditary relic 
keepers of Celtic Christendom: it is for the student of 
the Graal romances to judge as to the probability of the 
existence of these keepers having originated the 
wonderful story of the hereditary guardians of the Holy 
Graal. 

M. Paulin Paris had a most interesting theory as to 
Galahad. We have seen that Cadwallader, the “last 
King of Britain ” was in Welsh legend expected to return 
once more, restoring all things, and bringing with him the 
“relics of the saints.” Cadwallader, indeed, loomed a 
more heroic figure than Arthur in the Welsh imagination; 
Celtdom canonised him, and the churches bearing the 
name Llangadwaladr were built in his honour. It is 
noteworthy that while all other Welsh saints are styled 
sant (or sometimes, oddly enough, agius) Cadwallader 
shares with the mythic Brin the title of Blessed, or 
Vendigeid ( benedictus ). One does not know what was the 
true history of the real man’s life and death, there are 
various stories; but it is certain that the date assigned 
for his death coincided with the death sentence of Celt¬ 
dom, both in Church and State. The “ yellow hag ”— 
some form of plague—swept away the Cymri by 
thousands, the Saxons tightened their grip and extended 
it over the whole island, and strangely enough, the 
“making” of Celtic saints ceased. The Celtic monk- 
errants had swept all over the continent of Europe; 
they had set up the rule of St. Columbanus at Bobbio, 
by the Pope’s door, and Columbanus had addressed the 
Holy Father as an equal, not without a hint that any 
case of error or heresy on the part of the Chief Bishop 
of Christendom would meet with due correction from the 
Celtic monk. But the tide turned. Cadwallader died, 
the “relics of the saints” were lost, or taken into con¬ 
cealment, and everywhere the Roman power prevailed, 
abolishing Celtic customs and rites, and doing its work 
so thoroughly that no Celtic liturgy has survived. A 
dreary enchantment (from the Celtic point of view) fell 
upon the sanctuaries of the saints, and the abomination 
of desolation, in the form of the Roman missal, suc¬ 
ceeded the High Offering of the Perpetual Choirs of the 
Isle of Britain. 

Now M. Paulin Paris thinks that the name and the tale 
of Galahad are derived from the name and the tale of 
Cadwallader. In the case of the name (which was some¬ 
times spelt Catgualart and Catgualatyr) I think M. 
Paulin Paris is right; and for the tale—well, there is 
a good deal to be said for his point of view. As Galahad, 
the last possessor of the Graal in the Queste, went to 
Sarras, carrying the holy vessel with him, so Cadwallader 
went to Jerusalem (for “ Rome ” in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
is almost certainly a substitution, partly due to a con¬ 
fusion between the names of the Welsh hero and a Saxon 
king) carrying with him, presumably, the “ relics ” which 
are to return with him. It is to be noted, also, that as 
Galahad was of the lineages of Joseph of Arimathaea and 
of Our Lady so also was Cadwallader descended col¬ 
laterally from the Blessed Virgin and St. David. But it 
would be rash, I think, to assert that the story of the 
British king was more than a rough sketch for that splendid 
and glowing figure of Galahad. The romance writer had 
heard an old legend perhaps, a wandering and uncertain 
and broken tale with the last glow of the Celtic fire still 
shining dimly from it; and from these poor fragments he 
built up the miracle of the Queste. It would be unsafe to 
say that the Celtic legend counted for much more than a 
hint in the execution of that wonderful romance. 

In my third and concluding article I shall fry to present 
some further evidence as to the connection between the 
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Celtic Church and the Graal Legend: and to sam up the 
whole matter, so far as it can be summed up in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE PURSUIT OF TASTE 

There being no doubt that art, as Reynolds said, " is 
better learned from the works themselves, than from the 
precepts which are formed upon those works,” it follows 
that the multiplication and diffusion of these works by 
means of the various modern processes of reproduction 
are important factors in the formation of taste. Hence 
if the public taste is to be elevated and not debased, 
editors and publishers should be most careful to choose 
proper models for admiration and to lay stress, however 
briefly, on what in those models we ought to admire, 
disentangling the merits of a picture from the demerits 
which it may also contain. Experience is everything in 
this matter ; but then it is not every one who profits by 
experience. *' Most people err, not so much from want 
of capacity to find their object, as from not knowing 
what object to pursue.” The more popular in its appeal 
an art publication is intended to be, the more important 
it becomes that it should contain reproductions of the 
best works obtainable. 

It should , but each year the Academy exhibition 
affords the editors of illustrated weeklies and annuals 
an opportunity to display their incompetence or infamy; 
incompetence if the selections given are dictated by their 
own execrable taste ; infamy if, knowing their worthless¬ 
ness, they are chosen for social, financial or any othef 
than artistic reasons. Taunted with his misdeeds the 
"art-editor” is apt to reply that his organ must live 
(though we do not see the necessity) and that it would 
have no sale if it gave reproductions of the higher and 
less popular forms of painting. No greater fallacy exists. 
Fiat experimenlum. Let the editor of one of the many 
misnamed “ pictures of the year ” publications make his 
booklet what it pretends to be, let it include not only 
Academy and New Gallery pictures, but representative 
works from the International, New English and other 
exhibitions, and let him see whether the sale is not greater 
rather than less. As a matter of fact the public is more 
docile than is generally opined. As a rule it will take 
what it is given if only the giver has courage and com¬ 
mands respect. In olden days the press used to lead 
ublic opinion; now ft meekly follows because its courage 
as been sapped by servile cringing to the advertiser, 
because its antics and sensational inaccuracy have 
brought it into contempt. No longer commanding the 
authority of a parent and guardian, it seeks to attract 
attention by the methods of the cheap-jack. The few 
exceptions surviving only prove the rule. Everywhere 
mediocrity is in the ascendant and Mill’s prophecy is 
woefully fulfilled. 

These things being so, it is not surprising, however 
lamentable, to find the compilers of “ art” publications 
giving the preference to mediocrity among the old 
masters as well as among modern painters. Signs of the 
times are two small sixpenny booklets just published by 
Messrt: Cassell and Co. entitled “The Louvre” and 
" The Luxembourg ” respectively. They belong to a series 
which is to illustrate “ The Great Galleries of Europe,” 
and each contains sixty reproductions. Whether the 
purchasers of these desire an inexpensive souvenir of 
pictures they have seen or an introduction to master¬ 
pieces they have heard about, they will in either case 
expect to see reproductions of the greatest works each 
gallery contains. How far this expectation will be realised 
and what manner of books these be, is sufficiently in¬ 
dicated by the frontispieces, Bouguereau’s The Consoler 
for the Luxembourg, The Broken Pilcher by Greuze for the 
Louvre. 

Now the Louvre has one of the finest, perhaps the 


finest, collection of pictures in Europe, and it is little 
short of an insult to present an example of a third-rate 
painter as the chief feature. Greuze, though he has some 
solid as well as many superficial attractions, is far from 
being the greatest French painter, and he certainly cannot 
compare to such giants as Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Correggio, Raphael, Rubens, Leonardo, Veronese—all of 
whom are represented by masterpieces at the Louvre. 
But throughout an utter incompetence is shown, and^ins 
of omission and commission are manifold. No reproduc¬ 
tion is given of any work by Botticelli, whose lovely 
Tornabuoni fresco is one of the chief treasures of the 
Louvre. Another epoch-making work, Giorgione’s Con¬ 
cert, is also omitted. Among many other masters 
splendidly represented at the Louvre but wholly unrepre¬ 
sented here are Chardin, Claude, Courbet, Dias, Frago¬ 
nard, Ghirlandaio, Goya, Isabey, Matsys, Poussin, Pater, 
Rousseau, del Sarto and Tintoretto. On the other hand 
illustrations are given of inconsiderable pictures by A. 
Coypel, Baron G6rard, I. A. A. Pils and C. J. Vernet. 
Nor does this end the list. The greatest masters are 
insufficiently represented in number, thus only the 
Entombment is given of Titian, the Hendrickje Stoffels of 
Rembrandt, and the Hden Fourment of Rubens, such 
masterpieces as The Man with the Glove, The Supper at 
Emmaus and the Medici series being entirely ignored. 
Other masters come off still worse, their one representa¬ 
tive being an inferior work. Correggio's Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine is given, but not his Jupiter and Anliope, 
which has proved a fruitful source of inspiration for 
Millet, Diaz, Couture, Decamps, Fantin-Latour and many 
another celebrated French painter. Raphael’s La Belle 
Jardinibre is inserted and his superb portrait of Balthasar 
Castiglione left out; Watteau’s Gilles is included, but not 
his Embarkation for Cythera. • Nor is this all. Though the 
editor can only find space for one Watteau on the last 
page, he squeezes in two illustrations of his follower 
Lancret. This is in keeping with the plan of a book which 
gives one Rembrandt and three Bouchers, one Titian and 
two Vigee Le Bruns, one Rubens and two Regnaults, one 
Raphael and two Davids, one Delacroix and two Dela- 
roches. The two plates given to sculpture might well 
have been omitted, but if any sculpture was to be 
illustrated what appalling ignorance is shown in leaving 
out the Winged Victory of Samothrace. One might as 
well leave out the Fates in illustrating the sculpture at 
the British Museum. 

No excuse can be found for this long series of blunders. 
The only explanation is utter incompetence and in¬ 
ability to discriminate on the part of the compiler. There 
is more excuse for "The Luxembourg,” since it is far 
more difficult and requires a higher knowledge to recog¬ 
nise the best in modern work than in the old. Under 
the circumstances it is remarkable that The Dancer of 
Degas should be r given, though, of course, artists like 
Bastien-Lepage, Besnard, Boudin. Carrifire, Cottet, Fantin- 
Latour, Henner, Legros, Gaston La Touche, Lavery, 
Manet, Monet, Gustave Moreau, Pissarro, Puvis de 
Cbavannes, Renoir, Rodin, Sisley, Sorolla Y Bastida, 
Guirand de Scevola and Zuloaga have been “crowded 
out” to make room for MM. Baudry, Bertrand, Bompard, 
Dameron, Delaunay, Feyen-Perrin and other nonentities 
of whom little has been heard in the past and less will be 
heard in the future. Needless to say the few lines of 
comment under each illustration are as fatuous as one 
might expect, generally taking the form of a halting 
verbal description of the subjects fully expressed by the 
artist. Two examples will more than suffice: 

Morning Corot 

Nymphs and satyrs in a forest glade bail with dancing the rising of 
the sun. 

Lost Enrique Mslida 

A familiar scene in any great city. The little child, who has 
drifted away from her mother or nurse, realises that she is alone and 
lost. Her tears soon attract the usual sympathetic crowd, meetly 
women it will be noted, the poorest of whom Is undertaking the task 
of seeking information from the straying one. 
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If these books were six shillings or six guineas apiece 
they might be passed over in silence, but the very fact 
of their being cheap multiplies their power of evil. 
They will come into the hands of people honestly desirous 
of improving their knowledge of art, and they will give 
them false standards of taste and wrong ideas of the great 
Paris collections. In this manner ignorant incompetence 
or a deliberate prostitution of all critical faculties in¬ 
sidiously fosters a false taste in the nation, and the 
greatest names in art are dragged in to accomplish art’s 
degradation. Good paintings and bad are jumbled 
together without a word as to the gulf between the 
two, without an attempt to separate and distinguish what 
in each is to be admired, what to be condemned. “ We 
must not content ourselves with merely admiring and 
relishing,” says Sir Joshua: ‘‘we must enter into the 
principles on which the work is wrought: these do not 
swim on the superficies, and consequently are not open 
to superficial observers." The intelligent inquirer only 
wants a clue to the palace of art, but how shall he not go 
astray if he be given continually wrong directions ? What 
name is bad enough for those persons who, through 
ignorance or avarice, cripple the highest guides, and 
pervert what should be main roads to settled principles 
into a wilderness in which unguided fancy impotently 
wanders ? 

Frank Rutter. 


A RESTATEMENT AND A 
JUSTIFICATION 

In advancing theories as to the essential nature of poetry 
in the essay “ Tennyson or Another” a few weeks ago, I 
did not expect to be interpreted with such appalling 
literalness. My statement, being presented in two divi¬ 
sible inter-dependent parts, has been taken has two 
separate contradictory arguments by both of my hostile 
critics. 

I did not say that poetry can survive by the power of 
sound alone; I expressly say that, to endure, it must 
have a certain substratum of thought, emotion, or imagri 
nation, not necessarily deep or great, and always subordi¬ 
nated to the music without which poetry cannot exist. 
Noble thoughts, expressed without beautiful sound, are 
not poetry; neither does emotion alone suffice, if its depth 
of fueling outruns the bounds of perfect expression. 

A‘‘rapture” is a “vision,” a “lyrical rapture” is a 
lyrical vision; poetry is the emotion of lyrical rapture, 
embodied in sound. Beauty is the very life of poetry; 
and we cannot have this beauty without beautiful sound. 
That sound, being music, has power to awaken an emo¬ 
tional thrill in the reader, a power akin to music of 
instrument and song. Since tunes may be musical but 
futile, so verse may be musical without being that music 
which is poetry. I venture to think that neither of 
my critics has sufficiently appreciated the difference 
between music and musical. 

Mr. Hoare talks of Tennyson’s influence. Was it not 
largely an influence exercised over minds having only an 
average appreciation of poetry ? We know that there are, 
have been, will be men of genius in their own ways, inca¬ 
pable of understanding the beauty of pure poetry such 
as Keats and Shelley wrote. These Tennyson-worshippeis 
were of those who would find Browning too difficult, 
Swinburne and Rossetti too subtle ; but Tennyson with 
his mirror of Shalott, who caught up the floating ideas all 
about him and cast them into musical verse, realised 
exactly their idea of the functions of a poet. Hence his 
popularity. That he was esteemed by Poe and by many 
another judge was surely for a greatness I would not 
dream of denying him ; not for his teaching or his philo¬ 
sophy, but for his imaginative music, in other words such 
beautiful sound as rings in “ Ulysses," “ The Dream of 
Fair Women ” or “ Tithonus.” 


Are not these matched, whether in loveliness of sound 
or in beauty of meaning, by Swinburne’s Prelude to 
“ Songs before Sunrise,” “ A Leave-taking,” “ John 
William Inchbold,” or “ Madonna Mia” ? Compare, also, 
the heart-thrilling pathos of Swinburne’s dialect Jacobite 
and Northumbrian ballads: 

The Wansbeck sings with all her springs, 

The bents and braes give ear; 

But the wood that rings wi’ the sang she sings 
I may not see nor hear : 

For far and far thae blithe burns are. 

And strange is a’ thing near. 

The light there lightens, the day there brightens, 

The loud wind there lives free : 

Nae light comes nigh me or wind blaws by me 
That I wad hear or see. 

But O gin I were there again 
Afar ayont the faem, 

Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 
That haps my sires at hame! 

We’ll see nae mair the sea-banks fair. 

And the sweet grey gleaming sky. 

The lordly strand of Northumberland, 

And the goodly towers thereby : 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie— 

with Tennyson’s dialect poems. This is not a “hap¬ 
hazard quotation,” but an example to point a personal 
opinion, and perhaps a digression. 

Browning “ mirrored the universal mind of man,” not 
because of his introspectiveness, but by reason of the 
truth and variety of his types. Any man may find some 
part of himself touched to the life in some poem of 
Browning, because he was essentially a student of human¬ 
kind ; and he had the gift of expressing his knowledge 
dramatically, if diffusely. He was complex, for men’s 
minds are complex. Because, in ordinary men, the sub¬ 
sidiary emotions are never expressed, it cannot be assumed 
that they are not present. 

Even when his poetry is bad BrowniDg is usually in¬ 
teresting ; when Tennyson’s poetry is bad there is nothing 
left: witness “Amphion,” “Edwin Morris,” much of 
“ The Princess,” “Enoch Arden,” and the lack of inspira¬ 
tion in many of the shorter pieces. 

Browning can write fine lyrics: “ By the Fireside, “ In 
Three Days," “The Patriot,” and, still more than these, 
those lyric fragments for the sake of which we would 
endure a space of tedium; that song in “ Paracelsus,” 
“ Over the sea our galleys went ”—those two lovely lines 
in “ Pauline ’’— 

And in the heaven stars steal out one by one. 

As hunted men steal to their mountain watch. 

If a poetry-lover set himself to read Swinburne com¬ 
plete he will arise surfeited with sweetness, tired with 
excess of metrical beauty, as one who has sat over long at 
a concert; but he will return. From Browning he will 
rise full of thought, mentally tired, annoyed by certain 
periods of prosaism, but withal profoundly interested ; he 
will return. From Tennyson I do not see how he will arise 
without disgust; the beauty of single pieces is set in a 
wilderness of long fluent verse, wherein is neither beautiful 
sound nor enthralling thought, but only an infinite ■weari¬ 
ness. He will return to those fine passages, those perfect 
lyrics—in a volume of judicious selections. 

Mr. Hoare naturally cannot see that“ Kubla Khan” owes 
so much to its sound, because in transposing the line he 
has wrecked its beauty. He says it is not criticism to 
judge by haphazard quotations; having regard to two of 
his citations, I would say it is scarcely fair to point an 
argument with haphazard misquotations: 

For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

It is hardly plain sober sense to say “ He has fed on honey, 
and drunk milk from heaven.” Yet that is the prose of 
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“ Kabla Khan ”; it is not even specially imaginative, robbed 
of its embroidery. Keats sings of autumn: 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep. 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers. 

This again is uninspired Keats: Autumn may be seen 
by any one seeking her, sitting in a granary with wind¬ 
blown hair, or asleep in a half-reaped field, neglecting her 
work.” Where is the magic, the fairy, thrilling beauty ? 
It is plainly not the matter of what is said but the manner 
of its saying that makes the undying loveliness of these 
poems. Take a justly-famed passage in Shakespeare : 

Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

This simply means: "Daffodils appear in March, when 
the weather is too rigorous to permit the appearance of 
the swallow.” 

With all due deference to Mr. Hoare, is it not somewhat 
inapposite to bring Shakespeare into this discussion, since 
he was primarily a playwright ? His poetry permeates 
his plays, his lyricism breaks, as it were, into the current 
of his dramatic action. To return; in this daffodil passage 
there is nothing inspiring, no high thought; only the poet’s 
magic, his emotional sense of sound made the lovely trans¬ 
mutation possible. 

After all, why all this pother about uplifting sentiment 
or moral thought in poetry ? Art must be always non- 
moral. Pure beauty is in itself an inspiration. "Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty; that is all Ye know on earth, and 
all ye need to know.” 

Ethel Talbot. 


ON SWIMMING THE HELLESPONT 

A few weeks ago a brief newspaper paragraph announced 
that two British sailors had succeeded in swimming the 
Hellespont, from Sestos to Abydos, thus accomplishing 
the return half of the lover Leander's nightly journey. 
Indeed, since the ill-fated daughter of Nephele fell from 
the flying ram and gave her name to the swift dark 
waters, so many have accomplished this part of the feat 
that perhaps the niggard amount of publicity accorded 
to the achievement is commensurate with its significance. 
It is probable that the honest seamen would be surprised 
even at this small acknowledgment of their prowess, 
and if questioned, would modestly inform you that they 
did it on the quiet for a “ lark,” or at the most for a 
small wager. 

During the Crimean War several soldiers and civilians 
attached to the allied armies successfully essayed the 
venture, and Leander came to be regarded as a most 
affectionate but much over-rated athlete, since his per¬ 
formance seemed well within the compass of any powerful 
swimmer, taking the ordinary precautions. “ Pas un 
Heroisme mats un Leandrisme , said a witty Frenchman, 
on hearing that the late Dr. Bader, the eminent eye 
specialist of Moorfields, had successfully accomplished the 
swim in the record time of sixty-eight minutes, ten of 
which were spent in a fishing-net in which he became 
entangled en route. “ And did not Lord Byron swim from 
Sestos to Abydos?” says the man in the arm-chair. 
Assuredly he did, in one hour and ten minutes, accom¬ 
panied by .his friend Lieutenant Ekenside. He has 
recorded the fact in some detail, and his note on the 
length of his swim is interesting. 

The whole distance [says he] from the place whence we started to 
onr landing-place on the other side, including the length we were 
carried by the current, was computed by those on board the frigate 
at upwards of four English miles, though the actual breadth is 
barely one. 


It was on this occasion that the great poet contracted 
an ague, and was compelled to retire to his picturesque 
Turkish villa at Chanek Kalessi. But even if he had not 
been thus stricken down.it is extremely doubtful whether 
he would have been able to perform the return half of 
the journey. It is always Sestos to Abydos with these 
emulators of Hero’s lover; never Abydos to Sestos, 
which is quite another matter. Under favourable condi¬ 
tions, the former is scarcely more than a two miles 
excursion from Ak-Bishi Bay, by Sestos, to Nagara Point, 
and the strong current does the best part of the work, 
making it necessary only for the swimmer to keep his head 
above the surface of the water. But Leander, love-ward 
bound, in order to have benefited by the signal fire on 
Hero’s tower, must have taken the water at least as high 
up the strait as Bourgas Bay, some miles above Abydos, 
otherwise the current would have carried him far beyond 
Sestos Port. Indeed, if he had plunged in at Abydos, he 
could have landed no nearer the temple of Venus than 
Mytos, a sharp walk of at least two hours from Sestos. 
And this was followed by an exhausting six miles swim 
against a powerful current. Was ever the love of mortal 
man put to so severe a test! 

And did Leander wear a white skull cap to shield him 
from the sun’s fierce rays, or did he anoint himself 
with oil to retain his bodily heat and to ward off the 
cramp, or was he perchance followed by a friendly pro¬ 
vision boat, as is invariably the case when his modem 
imitators attempt even the easier half of his nightly task ? 
We cannot believe it. So, because he failed to take these 
precautions, poor feckless Leander perished, and Hero in¬ 
continently after him, and Donne wrote on these model 
lovers a dainty epitaph : 

Both robbed of air, we both lie in one ground. 

Both whom one fire had burnt, one water drown'd. 

Truly Leander was one of the most heroic of lovers, 
worthy indeed of the beautiful Hero, “ Venus’ nun,” who 
refused to survive him. But in their death they were 
famous ; and if they were unfortunate in life, they were 
fortunate in the singers of their fame. Has not Musaeus 
sung of them, and Ovid, and Marlowe, in whose poem 
occurs the immortal couplet: 

Where both deliberate, the love is slight; 

Whoever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

And when poor maligned Kit fell by a brawler’s dagger, 
did not Chapman increase his dead friend’s twin Sestiads 
to an equally amorous half-dozen i Above all, has not 
Schiller written a haunting ballad of the faithful Leander ? 
But, alas, there have also been scoffers, as there will ever 
be at Love’s most enduring victories. Vasquez de Leca, 
for instance, has chaffed poor Leander unmercifully, and 
his sparkling verses have been delightfully Englished by 
Sir John Bowring: 

You were a foolish, though an amorous fellow, 

Leander ! had you for a boat but waited, 

Death and the devil might have both been cheated, 

And history have been spared the pains to tell how 
A silly youth was drown'd—You might have gone 
Dry-footed to your mistress—and have kiss'd her 
In nuptial joy—but no I - for driven on 
By an impatient passion’s gust—You miss’d her. 

And died—A pity that I in this our Seville, 

You’ve not a notion how we cheat the devil. 

And run no risks of colds, nor disappointments : 

True, love may graze us—but the drowning plan 
Is a mistake, which neither oil, nor ointments, 

Nor wit, nor wisdom, can get over, man. 

To think that these lines were written in Seville, where 
upon February 27, they solemnly keep the feast of a Saint 
Leander, a primate of the city in the sixth century I It 
would be interesting to learn how the holy bishop acquired 
his nom de religion. Dwelt there once, perchance, a Hero 
across the Guadalquivir ? Who knows ? 

Amongst the most time-honoured legends of the 
aborigines of New* Zealand is one which immediately 
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recalls to the mind of the listener the story of Hero and 
Leander. The Maori Hero is the high-born maiden 
Hinemoa of Rotorua, who, at a festival (which, by the 
way, is strangely like that described in Marlowe’s first 
sestiad) meets her Leander in the shape of a less nobly- 
born youth named Tutanekei. Forbidden, by her haughty 
parents, to meet the lover to whom she had sworn undying 
passion, Hinemoa swam from her home on the shore of 
Lake Rotorua, to the pah of Tutanekei, upon the island of 
Mokoia, a distance of three miles. After many perilous 
adventures, she discovered herself to her lover, and sank 
into his arms. It is pleasant to hear from the lips of the 
Maori bards that the parents of Hinemoa and Tutanekei 
came to an understanding, and that the pair were married 
amidst great rejoicings, and lived happily ever after. 

And yet, if Hero and Leander, overtaken by the common¬ 
place, had died in the odour of matrimony —1 

John Rivers. 


VANITY OF VANITIES 

The editor of the Academy has called my attention to a 
recent article in Vanity Fair, and has asked me to 
“ answer” it. The article in question is called “ American 
and English Justice,” and is intended, it would seem, as 
a sort of counterblast to a paper of mine on “ the United 
States of Gehenna ” which appeared in the Academy a 
week or two ago. 

Now I believe it is a very serious matter indeed to dis¬ 
obey an editor; but really, in this instance, I have no 
choice. I cannot answer the Vanity Fair article, because 
it is quite unanswerable: 

Readers of the Academy may remember my very inade¬ 
quate attempt to depict the horrible body of death, decay, 
and wickedness which is called the United States of 
America. Briefly, I showed, from American evidence, 
and from unchallenged reports, that (1) the wholejudicial 
system of America had fallen into contempt; (2) that it 
was corrupt; (3) that its proceedings as in the Thaw trial, 
were in the highest degree degraded, offensive, and 
abominable; (4) that its ordinary police methods, as in 
the case of Signor Caruso, lately honoured by King 
Edward VII., were beneath the standard of Hottentots; 

(5) that in Chicago, for example, the magistrates and the 
police were brigands and thieves in league with thieves ; 

(6) that when a poor man, without money to bribe the 
loathsome press and the more loathsome judge, was 
executed, he was killed with hideous and revolting 
tortures; (7) that the deficiencies of American “justice" 
were supplied by the kerosene can of the obscene Judge 
Lynch; (8) that a peculiarly savage and abominable form 
of slavery was actually engineered by legal officers; 

(9) that all the municipalities of America are corrupt and 

(10) frequently depend on enforced bribes from brothels ; 

(11) that children are held to industrial slavery ; (12) that 
the condition of the poor is unspeakably wretched and far 
worse than in any other country; (13) that the legislatures 
are corrupt; (14) that every kind of noisome and 
poisonous adulteration flourishes together with (15) a host 
of peculiarly squalid, silly, and mischievous impostures 
known as “ new religions.” 

Now these are not assertions; they are demonstrated 
propositions; and if any reader of the Academy has any 
doubts whatsoever on any one of them I shall be glad to 
satisfy him with chapter and verse; and I may mention 
that the article on the “ United States of Gehenna” by 
no means exhausted the material at my disposal. 

And the writer in Vanity Fair ? Well he says (1) that 
corruption is not unknown in England; (2) that American 
“ justice ” is “ more humane, more kindly, more flexible, 
less pedantic, rigorous and cruel ” than that in England; 
(3) that the Americans have never been beaten yet on 
land or sea; (4) that, after all, Thaw has had a pretty 
bad time, and has had to spend a good deal of money; 
(5) that the sentence on Whittaker Wright was the 


heaviest that the law allows; (6) that American prisoners 
are much more comfortable than English ones. 

How can I “ answer ” this ? That we have our vices 
too is nihil ad rem ; I said in my article that we were in 
danger of following the Americans into the pit which 
burneth with putrid lard for ever. That the ‘Americans 
are good fighters is nihil ad rem ; after all no one can 
deny that some insects have an offensive odour and an 
irritating bite; and the rattlesnake’s fiercest enemy 
would never gainsay his possession of a most deadly 
poison in his hideous head. The statement that American 
“justice ” is more humane, more kindly, etc., is proved 
by a story of an American general who allowed a New 
York journalist to smack his face. In the middle of one 
of the Cuban battles a war correspondent came up to the 
general in command and told him that he was making a 
mistake. The general so far forgot himself as to advise 
the journalist to mind his own business, whereupon “ our 
special correspondent” struck the officer. What did the 
latter do ? Lord Kitchener, says the writer of the article, 
would very likely have had the man shot; the American 
general merely said: “ Mr. So-and-so, you forget your¬ 
self,” and had the fellow shipped brck to New York. 

Now this moving anecdote proves, according to Vanity 
Fair, that American “ justice ” is “ more humane, more 
kindly, more flexible, less pedantic, rigorous, and cruel ” 
than English justice. A single anecdote about a single 
general cannot prove that proposition, at all events ; 
since what the soldier did and said, or did not do, and 
did not say, is not evidence as to the practice of the 
Courts. The story shows nothing whatever as to Ameri¬ 
can legal practice. What it does show is that the general 
in question was a feeble coward, who lived in deadly fear 
of the newspapers—a state of mind common to most 
democracies, universal in the United States, 

I suppose that the proposition about humanity and 
flexibility and the rest of it is also “proved” by the 
statement that the American prisons are more comfort¬ 
able than English prisons. I have no doubt that this is 
so: where many rattlesnakes abound, I should expect to 
find the general conditions favourable for the breeding of 
such vermin. I am sorry to say that I have lost my note 
as to the statistics of American crime: I know that the 
proportion of murders and crimes of all sorts is hideously 
greater than anything that we can show. I suppose it is 
this “ humane and flexible ” treatment that is responsible 
for the recent state of New York, for the streets full of 
raging mobs bent on supplying the deficiencies of the 
official practitioners of justice. 

I have nothing to say in reply to the statement that the 
young reptile called Thaw has had to spend a good deal 
of money; and not much as to the heavy sentence on 
Whittaker Wright. For the one—and all his like—the 
lethal chamber is surely the only kind and merciful treat¬ 
ment ; for the other, for the despoiler of the poor, for the 
robber of widows and children, for the sower of widespread 
misery and desolation, for him and for all like him, for the 
men who have not the pluck to buy a jemmy but issue a 
prospectus instead, who are more noisome and deadly 
than the Yellow Hag and the Black Death—I know not 
what punishment these deserve. The writer in Vanity 
Fair, I see, calls the process by which these people bring 
their brethren to ruin and misery and desolation, “ gam¬ 
bling.” A very pretty meiosis to be sure : see “ convey ” 
for “steal” in The Merry Wives of Windsor , Act I, 
scene iii. 

The writer of the article in Vanity Fair asks whether 
Mr. Machen really believes “ that industrial supremacy 
and power are a sort of putrescence?” That is exactly 
and precisely what Mr. Machen does believe and always 
will believe. 

It is an ungenerous article, this “ leader ” in Vanity 
Fair. It has a wicked suggestion that I shall shortly be 
praised by Mr. William Archer. An unworthy and un¬ 
manly stab in the back, this 1 

Arthur Machen. 
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FICTION 

TAe Eternal Dawn. By A. Egmont Hake and David Christie 
Murray. (Everett, 6s.) 

Advertised twice on the cover as by “ David Christie 
Murray and Egmont Hake,” and once on the title-page as 
by “ A. Egmont Hake and David Christie Murray,” this 
book denies the dual authorship on every page. David 
Christie Murray may not have a high reputation as an 
author of the action that counts, but there stands to his 
credit a large output of decent and pleasant novels. We 
are more than a little surprised that he should have 
allowed his name to be associated at all with a book that 
is almost beneath criticism and beneath contempt. It 
deals with a couple of queer maidens; and Lord Guy 
Atherton (alias Pinky), who talks about being “ weaned 
front his icy altitudes of cerebrai isolation down to the 
Sttnny and seductive valleys of amorous yet flinching 
frolic ”; and Gerald Percy Archibald Marmaduke Leslie, 
Tenth Earl of Tattenham, Twelfth Baron Loreham, Thir¬ 
teenth Baronet, Knight of the Holy Order of Malta, 
Lord of the Manor and Fief of Haxenham (all capital 
letters, Mr. Printer!); and his Countess, who tells him 
that he will “have the jumps” if he goes on “ making a 
sink ” of himself; and a couple more scions of the aristo¬ 
cracy ; and a “ sturdy, honest gentlewoman ” who talks 
about “ blooming affectation ” and a score of other 
blooming things, and advises some one to “cop your 
spondooliks,” and so on, and tells her daughter that 
a certain Lord—the very Pinky of the icy altitudes 
of cerebral isolation—is “a lucky toff if he gets you, 
child, instead o’ one o’ them painted harlots ” ; and an 
old nurse who is being kept as housekeeper by a man 
(almost a Lord) at whose birth she was present, and 
who addresses him as “ My Harold, the student, the 
book-worm, the dreamer, the giver of indiscriminate 
alms, the great searcher after truth, the statesman, 
suddenly transformed into the dauntless knight-errant ” 
and other things; and a man from Lancashire who calls 
every one with whom he comes in contact—Lords and 
Ladies included—" bastard ” (an epithet which frequently 
occurs three or four times on a page). Criticism is a 
compliment which we do not care to pay this sort of 
stuff. 

The Lodestar, By Max Pemberton. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

This novel—which boasts of some twenty insipid maga- 
siny illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen—may be 
welcomed as, to some extent, an attempt on Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s part to climb out of the rut along which, 
for a very considerable time, he has been content to 
crawl. Success crowns his valiant effort, and he walks 
along the greensward for a few seconds jauntily enough; 
then the rut calls, and he sinks back, never we fear to 
emerge again. Russia and revolutionaries figure here 
once more, and a “ secret police ” officer is assassinated; 
a beautiful heroine and her noble father are impri¬ 
soned by the wicked Russian authorities, and the whip is 
about to descend on the sweet, white flesh of the beautiful 
heroine when . . . enter the hero; and this novel may 
be obtained from your library or from any bookseller at 
the customary four-and-six. 

A Woman of Character. By James Blyth. (White, 6s.) 

In this country we are always ready to give the artist 
good advice, and indeed to scold him when his choice of 
a subject is not our choice of a subject. We reserve our 
heaviest thunder for those mistaken people who venture 
into the realms of the “ unpleasant,” and most of us do 
not take the trouble to distinguish between the craftsman 
working deliberately amongst the powers of evil and the 
tradesman or tradeswoman who knows that there is a 
large paying public for garbage the self-respecting public 
would throw into the fire. We have the strongest right 


to pay Mr. Blyth’s story the respect and attention it de¬ 
serves, because we hate the atmosphere in which it 
moves as we hate the atmosphere of La Cousine 
Bette, and are as deeply depressed by it and as sceptical 
of its reality. While we read, the comparison with Balzac 
forced itself on us over and over again, especially as we 
followed the fortunes of the saintly wife deceived and 
driven to her death by the woman of vile character. 
From beginning to end Lavinia reminded us of Mme. 
Hulot. Mr. Blyth’s people are more vulgar and more 
commonplace than those of the great French novelist: 
nor does he prepare his background with the same 
elaborate detail. It remains to be seen whether his art 
will grow and whether he will ever give us tragic figures 
instead of wholly sordid vile ones. We have no belief in 
a world where evil invariably has the upper hand, and we 
have not much belief in any woman being as persistently 
and logically bad as Fanny. In real life even the man who 
is to be hanged o’ Wednesday is a mysterious compound 
of virtue and vice: a creature with some rag of honour 
fluttering from the sad tale of his infirmities. To be sure 
Mr. Blyth's heroine, though she ought to be hanged, is 
never in the least danger of it. We leave her in posses¬ 
sion of millions and entertaining royalty. Perhaps after 
all Mr. Blyth does know his world, or rather some few of 
the unscrupulous successful people in it. But they are 
not everywhere as he seems to think, nor do good men 
always flicker out in the breath of their devilry. It is 
possible for good men to have character and even some¬ 
times to get the better of devils. A world in which they 
never do must necessarily be an unreal world. 

Land o’ Gold. By Henry ByatT. (Sisleys, 6s.) 

“ The author of this powerful novel has laid the scene of 
his drama chiefly in East Anglia in the glorious, golden 
days of English agricultural prosperity. He has painted 
his characters with a vigorous brush, and they live. 
‘ Land o’ Gold’ is a notable novel; realistic and forcible, 
and standing out as one of the cleverest efforts in fiction 
written in recent years.” Thus the publishers, on the 
cover of this novel, endeavour to save the reviewer 
trouble and to secure a good “ press appreciation” of the 
book itself; and thus they almost succeed in securing for 
it a condemnation which it does not deserve. Each of 
the other novels published by the same firm appears from 
its advertisements to be either an immortal piece of 
literature or “one of the successes of 1907.” The 
morality or immorality of all this blatant assertion does 
not concern us : the falsity and absurdity of it do. To 
call “Land o' Gold” “a notable novel, realistic and 
forcible,” etc. etc., is unwarrantable and ridiculous. It 
is simply a pleasant little story, written in a rather 
amateurish fashion—“ Hail to thy memory, thou homely 
visions of a Past that will never come to this land again r ' 
{sic) is a good example—with some fairly good but not 
remarkable character-drawing, and the unpleasant and 
wholly unnecessary sexual element which is to be found 
in practically all the novels published by Messrs. Sisleys 
Limited, “ Makers of Beautiful Books.” This last is, of 
course, an excellent thing from a business point of view. 

The Gold Spinner. By Dick Donovan. (White, 6s.) 

“GoD-gifted and beautiful” was the verdict of Helga’s 
uncle, when he received his orphan niece into his some¬ 
what austere household 1 In the matter of her beauty we 
are content to take the word of her creator (we mean 
Mr. Donovan), but her gifts hardly strike us as ‘ gifts from 
on high.” She certainly possessed the fatal attribute 
of easy acquiescence in circumstances. Most unnatu¬ 
rally she accepted the change from what must have been 
a more congenial life for a young girl, to the farm of a 
Puritanical old uncle, and still more unnaturally she 
accepted her cousin—as a husband. This cousin was the 
wicked gold-spinner. He certainly was a very objection¬ 
able petson 1 In addition to his other vices it is told of 
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him that he neglected to temper his spoken plans of life 
by such expressions as “ If I am spared,” or “ If I live so 
long.” Of course he came to a bad end! Ironical fate 
pointed a moral too, in mixing, by means of an explosion, 
his ashes with those of his despised and badly treated 
workmen, fielga married his former manager, for whom 
she sent almost directly her husband was killed. 

She received him -with a certain amount of reserve. , . . But oh, 
how her heart talked to her and how the blood tingled in her cheeks. 

Apparently other hearts “talked" as well as that of 
Helga. Mr. Mostyn, a curate, fell in love with his 
rector’s daughter, and Aleathea (the rector’s daughter), 
“ reciprocated his feeling.” She seemed extremely 
willing to reciprocate and even rose at five in the morn¬ 
ing to do so. It all came about in this manner. One 
unfortunate night Mr. Mostyn remarked that he intended 
to go and see the " Witches’ Glen ” (it was “ one of the 
lions of the neighbourhood ”). On the following morning 
he found the prompt young woman waiting for him in 
the hall, with a flimsy excuse for her early rising. When 
they got to the glen it was of course beyond human and 
clerical nature to resist so apposite an opening as it 
afforded. "I see a witch now,” said the indiscreet Mr. 
Mostyn. He seemed to regret the indiscretion almost 
directly he had given it utterance. But his determined 
beguiler kept him to it, and after drawing him deeper 
into her snare, “almost in a whisper ” said, “I recipro¬ 
cate your feelings Mr. Mostyn.” After this (possibly 
with a lingering hope of escape) Mr. Mostyn thought it 
his duty to tell her of a “ bitter episode ” in his past, but 
feeling unequal to the task asked leave to postpone 
it. Delays are dangerous! While Mr. Mostyn was still 
hesitating about telling Aleathea, the enraged rector 
confronted him with his “ dark and cankering secret ” 
and “ under this terrible accusation Mostyn seemed to 
wilt.” This book is very lengthy and enough to cause 
the " wilting ” of any reader. 

The Enchanted Garden. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Methuen' 

6's.) 

Mrs. Rawson has the happy gift of conveying her 
readers as on a magic carpet to the scene of her stories 
and making them at home there. In another book she 
suggested very faithfully the restfulness and old-world 
charm of Rye; here in some four hundred pages of 
passionate appreciation she reflects the fascination, the 
enchantment of a sub-tropical island in mid-Atlantic. The 
“ topsy-turvy, alluring, aggravating, ramshackle, spell¬ 
bound” Island of San Carlos with its almost over-powering 
beauty, is the chosen background for the sequel to an 
unhappy marriage. It is to the luxuriant solitude of the 
enchanted garden of an old Spanish villa at Puerto de Oro 
that Joanna Hurst flies for seclusion from her husband’s 
infidelities. The novelty of the environment is the only 
new thing in the story, which runs the usual course: what 
follows seeming to be more of a concession to prevailing 
taste than the inevitable outcome of the situation. The 
Joanna of the author’s imagination and interpretation 
might be called an idealist of the affections: as we under¬ 
stand her she does not strike us as at all the kind of 
woman who being outraged and heartbroken by her 
husband’s misconduct would fall in love again at the first 
opportunity, however innocently and discreetly. Here, 
however, the author’s difficulty comes in—how is a 
matrimonial tragedy to be contrived without " the other 
man ’’ ? In this case, the other man is an estimable, 
harmless young engineer, who makes no great figure even 
at the moment when he is shot down by Joanna’s husband 
at the door of the enchanted garden. Sympathetically 
fold as it is, and with considerable literary aptitude, the 
story of Joanna’s marriage is all too familiar; it is possible 
to weary of even the most skilful probings and pryings into 
a woman’s soul. For the reader of many novels the charm 
of the book lies in its pictures of life in San Carlos, in the 


warmth and colour of Mrs. Rawson’s descriptions, and in 
her sketches of Joanna’s fellow exiles. From " La Polly,” 
who rules the English community, to the latest hotel bore, 
these sketches are admirable, and of far more artistic 
value than many Joannas. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PAINTERS AS CRITICS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your ingenious correspondent, Mr. Collins Baker, has 
very cleverly misinterpreted the spirit of my discussion with 
Mr. Bernhard Sickert, and ignores the point at issue between 
us. I am quite ready to continue to debate on the further issue 
raised by myself—the critical capacity of artists to judge 
ancient and modem works of art when I have restated the 
original argument. Mr. Bernhard Sickert claimed that 
“critics of standing’* shared his views about Burne-Jones, 
but he did not tell us who they were. I hazarded a guess. In 
fishing for a salmon I have landed an eel. My list was not 
put forward as an ideal list of my own nor as a complete list 
of ideal critics. It was a catalogue of those who hold official 
positions and who might therefore be described as “ critics of 
standing." Perhaps I should have included Mr. George 
Clausen, though his position as lecturer at Burlington House 
is only a temporary one, and I yield to no one, even Mr. 
Baker, in my admiration of his clear, illuminating lectures. 
Would Mr. Clausen, however, endorse Mr. Sickert's view 
of Burne-Jones? If so, here at all events is a “critic 
of standing” who does so. By an error I included my 
friend Mr. Pennell, who, alas no longer acts as art critic, 
and by another I omitted the names of Mr. Clutton Brock 
and Mr. Laurence Housman, whose admirable work on the 
Tribune and the Manchester Guardian is familiar to everyone. 
But if the list were an ideal list—my own ideal—I would add 
several other names, for instance, those of Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, Mr. Herbert Horne, and Mr. Charles Ricketts, 
whose art and criticism I love this side of idolatry. Yet I 
know of few artists or critics who are so prejudiced, narrow, 
and bigoted, and that is why his opinion is so valuable. Even 
Mr. Wake Cook, who speaks so kindly of my arguments, has 
fallen into the error of supposing that 1 was complaining be¬ 
cause artists, or critics for that matter, were narrow or pre¬ 
judiced. I suspect the painter whose critical sympathies are 
too broad, and I grieve to have noticed that a falling-off in 
Mr. Clausen’s painting synchronised with his broad-minded 
lectures on art. But while the narrow view of the artist 
is always valuable it cannot be accepted as a general 
truth. Hence my demur to Mr. Sickert’s estimate of 
Burne-Jones. In judging the works of contemporaries 
a painter is apt to look too kindly on the efforts of 
disciples and to shut his eyes to achievements in higher 
or harder fields. There is a good deal in the paradox 
that only bad painters admire each other’s work. Mr. Collins 
Baker may rest assured that I have lacked no opportunity of 
“rubbing ideas with artists," most of whom have been 
charming, tolerant, ignorant, and thoroughly bad painters. 
It was the "crabbed, intolerant crew," in which I venture to 
include my friend Mr. Sickert, whose views were of interest 
and whose painting was at all significant. 

Against Mr. Baker’s genial prtcis of my opinions I make no 
complaint. He objects of course to my examples, which he 
describes as isolated instances. You can only give instances 
from memory or from experience. Mr. Baker gives Mr. 
Clausen in support of his own opinion. I might say that 
Mr. Clausen was an isolated instance, but I would not dream 
of doing so. Mr. Wake Cook would give Lord Leighton, and 
we should be exactly where we started. There is no finality 
in criticism. To claim that painters are the best judges of 
painting because they are painters is like saying that mur¬ 
derers are the best judges of crime, or that a new-born child 
is the best judge of obstetrics. Artists are rightly indignant 
when scientific men. after gazing at the spectroscope, announce 
that Constable and Turner had a wrong sense of colour. On 
Mr. Baker’s principles Messrs. Windsor and Newton are better 
judges of painting than, say, Tintoretto, Canaletto, or Orpen 
because they know the chemical properties of the pigments at 
which the painters may have only guessed. The power of 
connoisseurship and painting, just as poetry and painting, are 
qualities often found in the same person. Poetry and paint¬ 
ing have an affinity just as painting and connoisseurship may 
have. A capacity for the one, however, docs not ensure 
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capacity for the other. A master potter at Worcester is not, 
because of his craft, a better judge of Oriental china than 
Chaffers. 

It would be invidious for me to discuss or compare the ex¬ 
pertise of the various critics whose names have come up in 
the course of this correspondence, but on the practical ques¬ 
tion of authorship and state I would take the opinion of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon about, say, an early English water-colour 
drawing before that of any artist or a critic who happened to 
be an artist. In estimating old pictures it is the tongue not 
the pen of the thoughtful artist that is so dangerous, and I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Baker must have been “ one 
of the artists” who gave the opinion about the old copy 
which failed to sell at Christie’s. 

But let me recount another little story. A certain picture 
was brought to me from the country. Being neither an artist 
nor an expert I was quite unable to make up my mind about 
it. I liked the picture for itself, and I was anxious to give 
the owner a fair price. I showed it to several experts, but 
they warned me that it was merely a seventeenth- or eight¬ 
eenth-century copy worth about fifty pounds. Still sceptical, 
I showed it to eight different painters, and in no case did I 
tell them the experts’ opinion, with which, however, they all 
concurred. I told the owner that in view of such unfavourable 
opinion I could not give him a large price for his picture and 
advised him to send it to Christie’s. The dealers saw what 
neither expert nor artist nor myself had seen, and ran the lot 
up to two thousand four hundred pounds, at which sum it 
was procured by that best of judges, Mr. Hugh P. Lane, who 
is not an artist. The picture was a portrait by Titian. 

Robert Ross. 


“PAGEANT” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There has been some controversy as to the correct 
pronunciation of this word. Is the “a” in the first syllable 
long as in “ page ” or short as in “ paget ’’ ? In Oxford they 
say “pageant” but in Cambridge “pageant.’' 

Perhaps there is no right or wrong about it just yet I And 
a word from you might help to settle the question. 

Nemo. 

August 17. 

[We incline to pageant, but we cannot pretend to make an 
authoritative announcement.—E d.] 

“AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —One of your correspondents has lately described 
Shakespeare’s words, “ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well," 
as the sequel of an enunciation of “ a good number of moral 
ideas.” Another refers to Arnold’s concept of them as “ a 
typical example of style.” The former view is scarcely 
supported by the context, and the latter is inadequate. 
Clearly the appositeness and special force of this marvellously 
alliterative line consist in the contrast it sets up betwixt the 
plight of the murdered king—sent to peace in death—and 
that of Macbeth, the speaker, whose crime has gained him no 
peace, and whose lot it has become to sleep in the affliction 
of terrible dreams that shake him nightly, and on the torture 
of the mind to lie in restless ecstacy. 

Francis H. Butler. 

“THE BEAUTIFUL SUBURBS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I gather that Mr. Street objects to the “ silly practice 
among journalists of using the word ‘suburban’ m a con¬ 
temptuous manner, as though it must necessarily suggest 
what is Philistine and narrow-minded and faulty in taste. 

What else, pray, can “suburban” suggest? Let your 
contributor track to its lair the “ smart set” of Upper, Lower, 
and Lowest Tooting, and let him study the equally astonish¬ 
ing creatures who shed a lustre on Brixton, Battersea, East 
Ham, West Kensington, etc. He will find that the majority 
of these weird people are irredeemably impossible. Thanks 
to the whiskered vulgarians and to the unspeakable British 
matrons who are part and parcel of these horrid spots, Philis¬ 
tinism in its worst form is rampant there. 

Persons who do not thrive in the vitiated atmosphere 
of London are obliged, faute de mieux, to live in a suburb 
—or in the country. Fortunately for those who are forced 
to be within hail of their work, all suburbs are not equally 
undesirable. 

George Cecil. 
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“TO LAY” AS AN INTRANSITIVE VERB 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he last line but one of column 1, page 765, of the 
Academy, August 10, was the verb to “lay” (possibly fol¬ 
lowing Byron in his “Childe Harold”) as an intransitive 
verb. Your printing the same without comment or correc¬ 
tion may, I remark, lead some of your readers to the conclu¬ 
sion that this is approved by you. 

M. Jones. 

[We do not approve of the use of the word referred to by 
our correspondent. If it had not escaped our notice we should 
have asked our contributor to alter it, so as to avoid what is 
undoubtedly, in our opinion, incorrect English.— Ed.] 


“A NONSENSE BOOK” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I must in fairness ask you to allow me to explain that 
in the manuscript of my book, “ The Awakening of a Race,” 
I wrote (page 43) : “ The founders of Christianity were 
troubled with the Arian heresy,” etc. In typing it for the 
press this became “ Aryan,” perhaps because the typist was 
a stickler for uniformity, and I missed seeing the error when 
correcting the proofs. With the remainder of your criticism 
I have no comments to make, but I can understand the desire 
of a man who believes, to burn the book which stigmatises 
his belief as a heresy. I never pretended to have any scholas¬ 
tic knowledge. I have certainly never had the wide reading 
of your critic, and “ If I had read as much about it as he has, 
I should probably know as little about it as he does.” I should 
certainly like to see this question of the Aryan heresy argued 
out by men of learning in a manner which would satisfy even 
the critical sense of the Academy. 

I fancy, however, that I have voiced the opinion of the 
vast majority of the unlearned in all the English- .peaking 
countries. 

Thanking you in advance. 

; George E. Boxall. 

August 8. 

[Our correspondent’s modest claim to have “ voiced the 
opinion of the vast majority of the unlearned in all the 
English-speaking countries ” is one which we would not wish 
to dispute. It is pleasing to find for once an author who is 
so completely in accord with the reviewer of his book.— Ed.] 


“LIBERALISM ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—D r. Johnson once said that the Irish (as distinguished 
from the Scotch) were a “fair” people—because they never 
spoke well of each other 1 Well, Mr. Bryce is a “ fair ” man. 
He is a Liberal, and a Liberal of a somewhat doctrinaire type; 
but he has been confessing to grave doubts as to the value of 
what has been named—by a sharp-tooth satirist doubtless— 
“ progress.” Mr. Bryce recognises, very justly, that the aim 
of all things, the test of all things, is Happiness, and he is 
dubious as to whether man in the mass is any happier than 
he used to be. It is really very refreshing indeed to be able 
to register such a confession, coming as it does from the heart 
of orthodox Liberalism. I hasten to say that I do not use 
the term Liberalism in its technical, political sense: Liberal¬ 
ism for these present purposes is not the label of a party, but 
a handy term for a catholic venom which has infected, and 
still infects, men of all parties and all nations; it might be 
discovered with no very powerful instruments on one side of 
the House of Commons as well as on the other, and it has 
dwelt and flourished under a cardinal’s robe as vigorously as 
under the shiny black coat of Dr. Stiggins. It would be hard 
to define the term exactly; but if one called it a radical mis¬ 
conception as to the meaning and purpose of everything in 
heaven and earth and under the earth, one would not be very 
wide of the mark. 

One wonders whether the tide has begun to turn at last. 
Mr. Bryce’s recent pronouncement is certainly a hopeful 
sign: 

“ The bark that carries man and his fortunes [says our 
Ambassador to Washington] traverses an ocean where the 
winds are variable and the currents are unknown. . . . He 
can do little to direct his course, and the mists that shroud 
the horizon hang as thick and low as they did when the voyage 
began.” 
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There are those who navigate the weltering and tremendous 
seas who have a certain and sure pilotage; and to them this 
sentence does not apply. But to the vast majority, to those 
who, in defiance of the Psalmist, put their trust not merely in 
princes but in popular assemblies, the prospect is dark indeed, 
and grows still darker. For the poor wretch who really 
believes that happiness will inevitably result from the Dises- 
tablishment of the Church, the Reform of the House of 
Lords, a thorough going Land Bill, and a scheme of cheap 
and popular transit; that the Earthly Paradise lies just on the 
other side of Universal Compulsory Instruction, who bows 
the knee, in fine, to the goddess Liberalism—well, one must be 
Horatian: 

— Heu quotiens fidem 
Mutatosque deos debit et aspera 
Nigris aequora ventis 
Emirabitur. 

Charles Huntingdon. 
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for ten days so that you may test its service. 

The Booklovers Library 

17, Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 

The New Album 

of Modes 

“The Recognised Fashion Authority” 

Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 


The “ New Album * is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 

PRICE lj - MONTHLY 

The M New Album" is a Ladies* Paper of the very highest 
class, and Is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 

Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World , 1 5/- post free 

Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send Is. 3d. for a specimen. Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


Mr. HABBIS-BUBLAND’S New Novel 

i 

1 

i 

I 

Messrs. GREENING beg to announce the publication of 
a New Novel by the Author of “The Financier," entitled 

Love the Criminal 

“ It seems to me that love is the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary amount of suffer¬ 
ing that there is in the world.”—De Profund Is. 

The above appears on the title-page of " Love the Criminal,’’ giving the 
key-note to the story. 

Love the Criminal 

NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers'. 

PRIOE SIX SHILLINGS. 

Messrs. Greening submit here a list of their Summer Fiction, all of 
which will be found suitable for Seaside, Wayside, 
or—in case of bad weather—Fireside. 

THE TANGLED SKEIN, baroness obczy. jrd Edition. «•. 
WHEN TERROR RULED, may Wynne. 3m. m. 

THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE, lucas cleeve. 

2nd Edition. 6a. 

THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN, anthony Hamilton. 6a. 
RICHARD THE BRAZEN, cyrus brady and edward 

PEPLE. 6a. 

THE DUPE. GERALD BISS. 2 nd Edition. 6a. 

THE KARA DIAMOND, t. w. speight. 6a. 

CHANCE THE CHANGELING, maude c. knight. 6a. 

GREENING A CO., LTD., 91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


Portrait of His Majesty 
King Edward VII. 

WEARING THE FULL ROBES AND 

ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

Painted by A. S. COPE, A.R.A., and 

Exhibited at the Boyal Academy, London, 1907. 

We have pleasure in inviting attention to an 
Autogravure reproduction of this notable 
portrait, executed under supervision of the 
artist, who has approved the plate. 

The reproduction measures 19jx 14 ins., 
actual work, and is printed on plate and 

India paper with statable margin. 

The publication consists of a limited issue 
of one hundred proofs signed by the artist, 
price £2 2s. each ; and prints, price £l is. 
each. 

An early application for proofs is desirable. 

The Autotype Go. Pine Art Gallery, 

74 Mew Oxford Street, London, V.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

A falling off in the number of visitors to the British 
Museum has produced some very odd suggestions. A 
correspondent writing to the Westminster Gazette pro¬ 
poses a corps of intelligent and unpedantic guides, who 
will explain to various parties of people the objects on 
view, with special reference to their historical contrast 
with objects of the present day; particular attention 
being paid to children when any special item illustrat¬ 
ing antique childhood occurs. This praiseworthy 
idea does not seem very practical. Moreover, 
one of the blessed immunities of our collections 
is the absence of touts and ill-informed guides, 
who persecute travellers in the continental galleries. 
To serious students of antiquity and science, or to the 
rarer lovers of the beautiful, for whom, after all, the 
British Museum is primarily intended, large or small 
parties of anxious intellectuals, conducted by a loud- 
voiced guide would be a serious inconvenience. There 
are enough party visitors as it is. In a suppressed 
stanza of the Burden of Nineveh, Rossetti makes 
humorous allusion to them. 

And school foundations in the act 
Of holiday three files compact. 

Will learn to view thee as a fact, 

Connected with that zealous tract 
Rome, Babylon—and Nineveh. 


A copyist working in the Museum some years ago 
observed at a certain hour every morning a ragged 
child who, on coming in, looked round suspiciously, 
and left a small bunch of violets or other flowers on 
the pedestal of one of the Greek statues, and then hur¬ 
ried away. A few minutes afterwards the flowers were 
removed by a policeman. The latter, on being ques¬ 
tioned about the incident, explained that the child was 
in the habit of leaving his offering for a year past, and 
that Mr. Cecil Smith, or one of the other keepers, on 
hearing of it had given instructions that he was not 
to be interfered with; although the violets must of 
course always be removed. The constable, after finish¬ 
ing his narrative, added grimly, “ Them Roman 
Catholics gives a lot of trouble.” 


The policeman’s attitude is certainly very much 
better than that of the under-paid Italian cus¬ 
todian, who, on the chance of getting a tip, comes and 
hisses into your ear, “ Mille quatro cento,” or 
“ Giotto,” as he points with palsied hand to a 


seventeenth century ceiling painting and exhales garlic. 
We economise by underpaying all the scholars and 
experts who supervise the various departments. A 
glance at Whitaker will show how cheaply the British 
nation runs its intellectual civil service, and proves 
that Britons, when they have brains, are willing to be 
slaves. 


A correspondent writes:—An allusion in your last 
week’s issue to the “ Purple Lotus Mother ” and other 
leaders of the “ Inner Circle,” reminds me of a story 
of the spiritualistic world. An ardent spiritualist 
begged a friend to go with him to visit a popular 
medium of the day. They drove some miles till they 
reached a suburban district, where they were received 
by a lady in a black silk dress and bugles at her own 
front door. Saying, “ Mr. 'Usk will be here in a 
minute, gentlemen,’” she showed them to the front 
parlour—the kind of room that the Germans so well 
describe as die Kalte Pracht; a room set aside for 
special occasions, cold and unlived in. Dried grasses 
in vases, crochet lamp-mats, a Niagara shower of cut 
and coloured paper, filling the fireless grate—these 
were the chief “ motives ” of the place. After a time 
the lady reappeared, and the visitors were shown into 
a darkened room. They sat round a table. A blue 
luminous cross appeared floating above it. ‘‘ Ah, 
Cardinal Newman,” said the voice of their guide; “ it 
isn’t many evenings but we don’t see some sign of 
’im.” And then a voice was heard:—“ Benedictine, 
my children.” 


This is the game as it is played simply; one feels 
that the benediction of the great Cardinal is in accord 
with the scene, with the dried grasses, and the torrent 
of cut papers. There are—or perhaps it should be 
said, there were—certain quarters where the thing was 
done with a good deal of style for quite substantial 
fees; and this latter “ inner circle,” if it would be so 
kind as to speak, could probably tell some quite 
astonishing tales. Some of them, it may be surmised, 
would not be altogether edifying. But, after all, 
spiritualism is more or less “ old game ”; it can rarely 
get more than an inch or two in the daily press. Theo¬ 
sophy is not much more useful; but the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph seem to think that ‘‘Christian 
Science ” is an excellent Ducdame. The other day 
there were four solid columns of correspondence on 
the Ars Magna of Mrs. Baker Eddy; and it must be 
said in fairness that some of those attracted to this 
particular circle are by no means fools. There are, of 
course, the usual cases who testify to the “ cure ” of 
Christian Science, as others testify to the “ cure ” of 
certain pills, ointments, and other remedies, rudely 
called quack. There is the Low Church gentleman 
who compares Eddyism to something that he calls 
Ritualism; there is the thorough-gomg Materialist, 
who has, apparently, been asleep since the ’seventies, 
and is quite certain that mind is nothing more or less 
than a function of matter; that is, as he explains, of 
ponderable substance. But there are other corre¬ 
spondents who see clearly enough that the world is a 
great sacrament, the outward sign and conveyance of 
inward things; and one writer points out very well that 
the refusal of “doctor’s stuff'’ should logically carry 
with it the refusal of beef and beer, and of bread and 
water for the matter of that. Quinine and a cup of 
tea are precisely on the same level; each is material, 
and from each there follows, or may follow, a mental 
effect. 


The Parliamentary Session, which was brought to a 
close on Wednesday, has in many of its aspects been 
varied and remarkable. We notice, however, that 
whilst few, if any, political reputations have been 
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heightened, no fresh ones have been established. Our 
authors in this Parliament, we confess, are somewhat 
of a disappointment. We remember that when the 
present House of Commons was returned in January 
last year, our esteemed contemporary, The Daily 
News, described, in alliterative ecstasy, the new dis¬ 
position of events as a “ great triumph for Liberalism 
and Literature.” The first statement belonged in 
nature to the obvious, but the second remains obscure, 
if not profound. In the light of after events we 
cannot see that literature has triumphed to any greater 
extent in this country under the government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman than it did when the 
nation’s affairs were guided by Mr. Balfour; likewise 
we cannot honestly detect any improvement in the 
literary style of the House of Commons itself. We 
have certainly witnessed a large influx of novel writers 
and makers of books into our elected assembly, but these 
gentlemen do not seem to have yet succeeded either 
in capturing what is called by newspaper corre¬ 
spondents “the imagination of the house,” or in dis¬ 
covering to the country that they possess political 
genius. The most prominent amongst our author- 
legislators have indeed been rather disappointing. 
Mr. Birrell’s jokes and “ asides ” show deterioration, 
whilst Sir Gilbert Parker would seem to have forgotten 
the romantic, if highly-coloured, style of his earlier 
Canadian tales. As for Mr. Masterman, Mr. Belloc, 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason, they have for the greater 
part behaved very admirably in the manner of good 
children, they have been seen and not heard. Indeed, 
we cannot point to a single author outside the Cabinet 
in the House of Commons who can be described as 
“ a force.” We respectfully commend this phe¬ 
nomenon to our daily contemporaries as a likely sub¬ 
ject for newspaper discussion during the autumn 
months. We are all authors nowadays, and such a 
topic as “Should Authors be Politicians?” might 
easily fill those columns in the daily press which have 
been vacated by the parliamentary reports. 


We believe it was the Licensed Victuallers who some 
little time ago were concerned with what was called 
“ the question of the label.” If memory serves us 
if was a point of general agreement that there could be 
no ethical defence for supplying bottles with labels that 
misrepresented the character of their contents. It 
would seem, however, that the ingenious arts of mis- 
representative nomenclature can be successfully pro¬ 
secuted in channels other than those governed by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Society. We have lately had 
brought to our notice a monthly journal that for some 
reason or other calls itself, in what is known as very 
bold display type, “The Literary Guide,” with “And 
Rationalist Review ” appended in letters of quite in¬ 
significant proportion. Of course, the paper is no more 
intimately concerned with art and letters than is any 
average newspaper which publishes an occasional 
column of book reviews. It is simply a propagandist 
organ, designed to instil into the public mind the not 
very apparent beauties and advantages pertaining to 
“ rationalism.” Its current number has much about 
“free thought,” “secular solutions of the education 
question,” the “ failure ” of Christian missions, and 
many kindred topics. But why should this curious 
hodge-podge be labelled “The Literary Guide ”? Are 
the promoters of the paper afraid that the words 
Rationalist Review ” would hardly serve to arouse 
the public’s interest. This may very possibly be the 
case. Still, the chosen title is peculiarly unhappy. We 
could suggest a score of alternative titles, quite as 
apposite and descriptive. Why not “Football 
Fancies ” or “ Modes of the Moment ” ? Both of 
which would seem to contain the elements of popular 
success. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the “ Literary 
Guide ” entirely ignores books and writers. On the 
contrary, it has discovered a new genius—who proves 
to be a Mr. Robert Blatchford. Having remarked: 

“ They ” (the inmates of an “ average household ”) 
“ would as heartily damn Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Thomas Hardy ”—as Mr. Blatchford the critic informs 
us that the fact that his discovery “ is a literary phe¬ 
nomenon of the Burns, Bunyan, and Maxim Gorky 
type, should ensure his work additional interest.” We 
then get a taste of our author’s quality in a description 
of Madeira: — 

“ It is an island garden. The trees are brilliant with 
blossoms. There are trees as big as our plane trees 
wholly covered with masses of sky-blue blossoms. 
There are others thick with crimson or Scarlet flowers. 
There are magnolias with blooms like clusters of water- 
lilies. There are rocks and walls blazing with cliinbing 
red geraniums. There are vineyards and banana 
groves and rich banks of roses, lilies, sunflowers, holly¬ 
hocks, and geraniums.” 

Very pretty assuredly, but, had we not been informed 
that the passage was by Mr. Blatchford, the genius, 
we should have thought it an excerpt from a school¬ 
boy’s essay, or else the work of Mr. Bart Kennedy in 
one of his least-truculent moments. Continuing at 
length “ The Literary Guide ” critic naively enquires 
to how many has it been given “ to make this use of 
one-and-thirty words.” Here follows the quotation: — 

“ Seven thousand pounds to repair a chapel to the 
praise and glory of God, and under its very walls you 
may buy a woman’s soul for a few pieces of silver. ’ 

It is, unfortunately, in the powers of many men to 
write a quite remarkable amount of nonsense in the 
space of “ one-and-thirty words,” but probably the 
critic is correct in surmising that few have equalled 
the efforts of Mr. Blatchford. 


It is an old gibe to cast at a newspaper that such- 
and-such an article in it “ was evidently written by 
the office-boy.” It was, and is, the sort of thing 
that could be said without much exaggeration about 
some of the Harmsworth papers. But reputable 
papers do not, as a rule, go out of their way to label 
any particular productions of theirs as being by the 
office-boy. One exception is the Westminster 
Gazette, from which one would not expect such a 
lapse. It now prints every day a badly-drawn and 
vulgarly conceived scrawl by “ our office-boy.” The 
letterpress which accompanies these ugly and foolish 
pictures is destitute of any glimmering of wit or in¬ 
telligence, and the whole performance is on the level 
of the very lowest form of popular halfpenny 
journalism. That the pictures are badly drawn is, of 
course, not much against them. Sir Francis Gould 
has not any very great pretensions as a draughtsman, 
but his political caricatures are always amusing and 
sometimes exceedingly funny and mirth-provoking, 
while their taste is quite correct. People of all shades 
of political opinion have constantly found great 
pleasure in them. But “ the office-boy’s ” drawings 
are vulgar and fhalignant, and the sentiments they 
express are just precisely what one would expect from 
an office-boy. Now, an office-boy is very often an 
admirable person in himself, and his views on various 
subjects might be quite interesting, but he is surely 
hardly the person that one would look to for guidance 
on such questions as the Scotch Land Values or the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bills; or does the Westminster 
Gazette really wish us to believe that it takes the 
office-boy’s point of view as the final expression of its 
political and social creed ? It is sad to see a paper 
for which we have always felt a sincere respect falling 
so far below its own traditions of good taste and 
good sense. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ASS 

“ What means the mark upon thy back, dear Gris ? 

I trace it on thy shoulders as I ride; 

Slender the cross it seems that shadowed is, 

Even to thy side.” 

“Well mayst thou ask of me who bear’st this sign; 
Albeit unseen upon thy tender brow, 

Are we not signed with the self-same sign. 

Even I and thou? 

Behold an heritage: and who may know 
What mystic virtue the great sign contains? 

Whert is the hardship of the cruel blow 
Of whip and reins? 

Nay, when Life’s bondage is so harsh and rude, 
Dawns a far vision that all sorrow calms; 

We hear the shouting of the multitude, 

We see the palms— 

And all else falls from us. It matters not 
If we with suffering keep patient tryst. 

We, as a race, O child, may share thy lot 
We have served Christ.” 

The grey ass halted in her pattering pace, 
High-hoofed and obdurate, sleek-eared and mild 

A world of wisdom in a velvet face 
Turned to the child. 

“ So have we patience. And in fortitude 

Do thou wax stronger as the years pass on, 

So shalt thou in thine heart, a living rood, 
Carry God’s Son.” 

Pamela Tennant. 


“MANEROS” 

We strewed the seed and spread the grain, 
Adonai! Adonail 

We slew the god with bitter pain, 

Therefore the clouds wept tearful rain, 

And earth bore sad brown buds again, 

For in her breast we laid him slain, 

Adonai! Adonai 1 

The old priest stabbed him on the mound, 
Adonai 1 Adonai I 
The vestal maidens circled round. 

And shrilled and wailed with moaning sound; 
White-limbed he lay upon the ground, 

And all the world grew black and frowned, 
Adonai I Adonai I 

My love beweeps his grave and sings, 

Adonai 1 Adonai 1 

Soft to his neck earth-mother clings, 

Red from his blood the wind-flow’r springs, 
The vales smell sweet with growing things, 
But bats flap low with mournful wings, 
Adonai 1 Adonai 1 

Regina Miriam Bloch. 


LITERATURE 

THE SONS OF GOLIAS 

Wine, Women, and Song: Mediaeval Latin Students* 

Songs. Translated into English verse, with an 

essay by John Addington Symonds. (Chatto and 

Windus, The King’s Classics, is. 6d. net.) 

It was well done to include this volume in the admir¬ 
able series which has passed to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus from Mr. Moring. Until some kind person 
will issue a selection of the Goliardic songs in their 
original Latin, at a price and in a form that will help 
them to popularity, there is nothing quite so good as 
this book of J. A. Symonds’s translations and com¬ 
ments. We could wish, at least, that the Latin might 
have been printed as well as the English, for, admir¬ 
able translator as Symonds was, even those who 
know nothing of the songs beyond what may be 
learned from this book will see from the snatches 
printed in the original in Symonds’s introduction, that 
even he could not give them one half their value in 
translation. 

We are somewhat at a loss for the reason of the 
surprise with which many people, and Symonds at the 
head of them, regard the existence in the Middle Ages 
of spontaneous, merry, glad songs of youth and health 
and happiness in a world where the springtime returned 
every year, where the sun shone ana the flowers 
bloomed, and the wine was plentiful and the women 
fair. Symonds’s peculiar attitude to the Church is well 
known. He raised it up as a kind of awful bogey, for¬ 
bidding men to laugh or sing or make love. He 
pictures the Middle Ages as a ghastly time of '* puri¬ 
tanical ” (if we may use an apt illustration) tyranny, 
when all natural joy and happiness were overshadowed 
by constant visions of death, the grave and hell, forced 
upon men by an army of scowling monks and black- 
avised priests. “ The intellect and the conscience be¬ 
came used to moving paralytically among visions, 
dreams, and mystic terrors, weighed down with torpor, 
abusing virile faculties for the suppression of truth 
and the perpetuation of revered error.” 

And then, when he comes upon the songs of the 
wandering students, the sons of Golias, he must, of 
course, be intensely surprised. What 1 Laughter and 
song, and kisses and the wine-cup before that real Re¬ 
demption of man, the Renaissance? Impossible! 
How can it-have happened? These people were, 
many of them, actually in orders in the Church which 
was blighting the joy of the world; they prided them¬ 
selves on being clerici; they even addressed their 
poems to great dignitaries like the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Yet we know that their lives were shock¬ 
ing 1 They gambled, they drank, they made love 
without thought of marriage; they even dared to 
dance. Therefore—the implied argument goes on— 
they must have been rebels against the Church. We 
know that they made very irreverent parodies of hymns 
and of passages in the Mass. This shows how little 
hold the Church really had over even its own members. 
And a moment before we had been hearing of the 
blight it had cast over the whole of Europe. 

There is really no cause for surprise, and no force in 
the roundabout argument. The Church was no bogey, 
and these desperate young dogs who gambled and 
drank, these dapper clerks who made love so melo¬ 
diously, were neither the villains nor the rebels precon¬ 
ceived ideas lead people to suppose. They were gay 
dogs, certainly; but we must remember that infidelity 
had not grown so powerful as to pay its homage of 
reverence to faith. Some things were quite secure, 
therefore there is no harm in joking about them. That 
was the argument. And again, we may be quite sure 
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that for every wine-cup they drained, every main they 
threw, every kiss they took, they sang of a dozen. It 
is the way with youth. If one took all the modem 
German student songs seriously one would imagine a 
German university a sink of infamy, instead of a very 
respectable place where people work hard. These 
students were, one can hardly doubt, in the main, re¬ 
spectable and hard-working; and the code of behaviour 
in their day was not so strictly respectable as in ours. 
They were wandering, in the first instance, not to 
brawl and game and drink, but to study. Through 
the winter their search for knowledge was prosecuted 
amid cold and discomfort, which would frighten the 
hardiest Scottish student of to-day; they tramped mile 
after mile from university to university in search of 
the best teaching in each particular branch of learning. 
What wonder if the spring sometimes got into their 
blood, if the tavern—their only refuge from the 
streets—proved too tempting. And, like youth in all 
ages, they bragged a great deal. They formed them¬ 
selves in an Order and proclaimed themselves the finest, 
gayest, most reckless rogues in the world. In think¬ 
ing of them we must not forget the other side of the 
picture. . 

Their importance for us, however, lies not in their 
lusty youth, which later ages have produced as pro- 
lifically as theirs, but in their songs. The clerici vagi 
were t>f all nations then known; but they had a 
common speech—a speech charged with colour and 
associations, a speech which no Esperanto can ever 
equal. Latin was then a living language, for every¬ 
one—thanks to the Church—worth considering could 
speak it. And the wandering students found that, 
since it had been freed of the difficulties of quantity and 
metre and come to be ruled by accent, it formed as 
pliable and pointed a weapon as any young satirist or 
parodist could desire, and a rich voice for trolling love 
songs or drinking songs. Classical Latin they studied 
in their schools and universities; the Latin they sang 
was alive and vigorous and as “ modem ” as they 
could desire. 

We have left ourselves no space for quotation, but 
perhaps we have said enough to give an impression 
to any who do not know them of the quality and 
character of these songs. And when books so 
admirable as these are published so cheap, there is no 
excuse for not buying them. It is better, of course, 
to refer to “ Carmine Burana ” or Thomas Wright’s 
“ Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter 
Mapes ”; but where these are inaccessible, much 
pleasure and entertainment can be derived from 
Symonds’s translations. And Symonds’s comments, 
excellent on the side of literature, are not more 
strongly tinged on the side of religion and conduct by 
his peculiar personality than his other work. It is 
easy to discount that personality. And the book 
should be widely studied if only in order to hasten the 
death of the absurd belief that the Middle Ages were a 
time of unnatural misery, when religious mania ruled 
the world and joy. and laughter died under the frown 
of a monstrous puritanical Church. 


TWO BABYLONIAN BOOKS 

(a) Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 

L. W. King. (Luzac ana Co. 1907.) 
(Studies in Eastern History—II.) 

(b) Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Konigsin- 

schriften. (F. Thureau-Dangin. Leipsig, J. C. 
Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung. 1907. (Vor- 
derasiatische Bibliothek—I.), 9 marks (paper.) 

Chronology, when we come to deal with millenia 
b.c., is a terribly vague affair. This fact is sufficiently 
apparent in the matter of Egyptian history. It has 
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been unimportant, until reicently, in the consideration 
of Mediterranean origins and influences. Even the 
most serious of Greek archaeologists has not felt the 
necessity of delving into a more remote past than that 
of the generations immediately preceding the Homeric 
age, until the Cretan explorations have driven him 
willy nilly to acknowledge that Babylon, and that 
which preceded Babylon, really mattered after all. But, 
in the meantime, a mass of evidence has been slowly 
gathered together in the hands of the Assyriologist 
until there is now*sufficient ground, if not for finality 
of conclusions, at any rate, for reasonable and solid 
controversy. The cunieform tablets of Babylonia have 
afforded the materia critica, which we hope that the 
Cretan linear and pictographic scrips may yield in 
the end for Mediterranean history, and though the 
picture which we are able to draw be but a sketchy 
outline, that outline is bold and living. The quality 
which it lacks above others is perspective. For the 
systems of chronology which have been evolved from 
the Babylonian chronicles are still confused and inter¬ 
laced to a degree which is only appreciated at the cost 
of much weary (and often almost fruitless) labour. 
Moreover, as our museums testify, the half has not 
yet been told of all that is hidden in these destroyers 
of eye-sight, the clay tablets. And for every tablet 
published, even though it may seem to add nothing 
to our knowledge, we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
patience of its decipherer. Mr. King has added pur¬ 
pose to his patience, and in presenting the contents 
of several tablets to the public for the first 
time presents with them conclusions at once 
sufficiently revolutionary and sufficiently convincing. 
It is true that the proposition which he seeks 
to prove has hovered tentatively in the mind of more 
than one student of Babylonian history, and we con¬ 
sider that it has been foreshadowed by that identifica¬ 
tion of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of Genesis, 
which it confirms with such surprising exactitude. 

The new matter which has made possible Mr. King's 
discussion of a new chronology consists of two 
chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings, a new 
Babylonian chronicle of events ranging from the 
eleventh to the seventh century b.c.; a religious 
chronicle referring to the eleventh century b.c.; a 
new Date-List of the kings of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, and part of a Neo-Babylonian version of the 
“ Omens of Sargon and Naram-Sin.” 

The point which Mr. King makes is, that the Second 
Dynasty (so-called) of the Kings’ List is not a Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty at all, but a dynasty of the “ Countnr 
of the Sea ” on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Su-abu, therefore, must be dated not earlier than the 
21 st century b.c., and Hammurabi not earlier than 
the 20th century b.c. And another of the new 
chronicles establishes Su-abu and Ilu-shuma of Assyria 
as contemporaries. The period of the overlap of the 
“ First ” and “ Second ” dynasties is shown by 
Mr. King to be between the limits of 118 and 200 years. 
The question which he proceeds to discuss is that which 
naturally arises out of the discovery that the “ Second 
Dynasty ” must be eliminated from the list of the kings 
of Babylon, viz.:—Did the “Third Dynasty” follow 
immediately upon the “ First,” or did the Kassite 
Dynasty succeed the so-called “Second Dynasty ” ? 
The reverse of the chronicle 96,152 records that 
Ea-gamil, King of the Country of the Sea, was 
defeated in an attempt to invade Elam by Ulam-Buriash 
(brother of Bitiliash the Kassite), who further invaded 
and conquered the Country of the Sea. Ea-gamil being 
the last king of the Second Dynasty of the Kings’ List, 
this tablet records the end of the sway of the Second 
Dynasty in the Country of the Sea. If, however, we 
assume that the later kings of the Country of the Sea 
ruled at Babylon we are forced to emend the sequence 
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of the reigns of Agum and Bitiliash in the 
List of Kings, which is reasonable, seeing that both 
kings appear as having reigned 22 years. This would 
have the ultimate effect of reconciling the figures of 
the List of Kings with the total duration of the his¬ 
torical period of Berossus. The date 2232 b.c. could 
easily be obtained for the beginning of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, a date which Mr. King has here 
obtained for the beginning of the Second Dynasty of 
Berossus by adding his 1,910 years of the historical 
dynasties to 322 b.c. (Alexander the Great). 

But there is no reason to suppose that the later kings 
of the Country of the Sea did rule at Babylon. 
Ea-Gamil, whom Ulam-Buriash conquered, is called 
the King of the Country of the Sea, and the conquests 
of Ulam-Buriash and Agum, son of Bitiliash, do not 
include Babylon, but are specifically limited to the 
Country of the Sea. 

m iluE-a-ga-mil far mdt tam-tim 

“U-lam-Bur-al ... mdt tam-tim ikSud(ud) 

and 

“A-gu-um m&r mBi-til-ia-aS a-na mdt tam-tim il-lifc. 

The wording is perfectly definite. And, further, Agum 
does not appear to have styled himself King of Baby¬ 
lon, as he would surely have done had Ea-Gamil, the 
king whom his uncle had defeated, been King of 
Babylon, as well as of the Country of the Sea. 

The importance of this lies, of course, in its influence 
on chronology. The whole of the Second Dynasty 
may be left out of the reckoning of Babylonian 
chronology. Mr. King shows that this elimination 
results in placing the date of Su-abu in the 21st cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

The difficulty which arises here from the discrepancy 
between this date and the date accepted for the 
beginning of the historical period of Berossus, 
Mr. King believes must be solved by postulating the 
inclusion in the historical period of Berossus of an 
earlier dynasty than the First Dynasty of the List of 
Kings. This dynasty may have ruled at Babylon, or 
more probably in s.ome other of the great Mesopo¬ 
tamian cities. 

One of the most brilliant essays in reconstructive 
criticism of this kind that we remember to have read 
is Chapter V., “A New Synchronism in Early Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian History, and its Effects upon 
Babylonian and Assyrian Chronology.” The “text” 
of this chapter is a “ catch-line ” of six words at the 
end of chronicle No. 26,472: — 
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»Ilu-sa[m]-ma Sar «n*tuAMtar a-na tar-»i nSu-a-bu [? illikl—“ Itu- 
ihfima, King of Assyria, against Su-a-bu ”—[marched]. 

This Su-abu is the king of that name who founded 
the “ First Dynasty ” of Babylon. For the catch-line 
follows the section on the tablet relating to Bel-imitti 
and Bel-ibni. In 96,152 the section following that 
of Bel-imitti and Bel-ibni refers to the relations 
between Hammurabi and Rim-Sin. Thus it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Su-abu of the catch-line is 
a king of the First Dynasty also. It is particularly 
fortunate that the Shergat excavations should have 
rendered it possible, within the last three years, to 
identify Ilu-shuma. An inscription of Shalmaneser is 
here shown to testify to a date within the first half of 
the 21st century b.c. for Ilu-shuma. The figures 
attained from the evidence of a parallel inscrip¬ 
tion (concerning the restoration of the temple 
E-Kharsag-kurkura of Ashur), of Esarhaddon 
give a much lower date (i860 or 1880), but 
Mr. King rejects this evidence on the score of 
"the superior antiquity of Shalmaneser’s testimony. 
This makes Ilu-shuma the contemporary of Su-abu, 
and bears out the evidence of the catch-line. Delitzch 
had made Ilu-shuma the contemporary of Samsu- 
ditana, the last king of the First Dynasty, and gives 
x. 2500 B.c. as the date of Su-abu. But Mr. King shows 


e that the relegation of the Second Dynasty to the 
h Country of the Sea results in reducing the date of 

f d«f bU by at £? st 118 years ? 40(1 probably by a good 
| two chains of evidence serve to 
. nx the date of Ilu-shuma in the 21st century b.c. 
: .^ ea J advantage of this synchronism is that it does 

not interfere with the older evidence in any way. It 
!r m r ei T y necessitates the reduction to a certain extent 

1 vf K he a ate glVen by Nabonid us to Hammurabi .But 
1 Nabomdus was reckoning in round numbers, and his 
natural tendency was to exaggerate the antiquity of 

> the foundation inscription of Hammurabi. But the 

• great point of interest is the material afforded for 

• n, rry,I i g b f£ ?? hlst °7 of Assyria beyond the First 

> Dynasty of Babylon. Mr. King gives a chronological 
; tab,e ’ comparing the dates of the kings of Assyria 

and Babylon, the Elamite and Kassite kings, and the 
kings of the Country of the Sea, which is in itself a 
masterly summing up of the results which he has 
been able to draw from his handling of the evidence. 
Chapters on a new date-list of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, and on a Babylonian religious chronicle, 
together with a consideration of the evidence for the 
record of an eleventh century solar eclipse, complete 
a volume which for lucid statement and sound reason¬ 
ing stands on a level with the best of Mr. King’s 
work in a field in which he is one of the most brilliant 
of the workers. It is impossible to devote enough 
space in a review to a book which will do much, 
not only to revolutionise the chronology of the Meso- 
potiimuin empires, but also to make plain to the rank 
und file of Assyriological students the processes by 
which these important conclusions are reached. 

This same desire to render accessible the materia 
of Assyriology is the motive which has prompted the 
publication of the second book on our list. “ Die 
Akkadischen und Sumerischen Konigsinschriften ” is 
the first volume of a Vorderasiatischen Bibliothek, 
which will be devoted to the publication of works upon 
and texts concerning the ancient civilisations of 
Mesopotamia. M. Thureau-Dangin has collected into 
one handy volume the texts, transliterated and 
translated, of the most important of the cuneiform 
records bearing upon the kings of Sumer and Akkad. 
These include the inscriptions discovered by Loftus 
and Taylor in 1850, some of those excavated at Tello 
by von Sarzec, and specimens from Nippur. There 
are also two rock inscriptions from Zohab, and such 
inscriptions from Susa as fall within the scope of the 
work, those from the excavations of the Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, one short inscription from the 
recent excavations at Bismaja by the University of 
Chicago, and sundry inscriptions of unknown 
proven a nce. M. Thureau-Dangin gives an admirable 
outline of the extent and nature of the Sumerian and 
Akkadian peoples, with their share in the evolution of 
cuneiform writing. 

“'cbtsemitischen Sprache, fur welche die Keilschrift 
ursprunglich bestimmt 1 st, wird Sumer kurzweg als “ das Land ” 
bezeichnet. Man kann also dieses Gebiet als die Heimat der 
Ernnder der Keilschrift anseben. Im Bereich von Sumer bat 
die alte Sprache sich sehr lange. wenn nicht als Umgangs—so dock 
als Schriftsprache erhalten, w&hrend im Gcgensatze dazu in den 
Inschnftcn aus Akkad die scmitische Sprache bereits in frahester 
Zeiterscheint. Man darf da folgern, das schon in der vor- 
geschichtlicher Zeit das semitische Element hier Qberwog. 

None the. less, it is clear that the non-Semite race 
must have enjoyed a long undisturbed evolution in the 
north, or its native method of writing would not have 
been sufficiently established to be adopted as a 
medium of expression for a Semitic language, 
and the sturdy independence of the “ Country 
of the Sea ” in later times would imply that 
it was the last refuge of the original inhabit¬ 
ants from the Semitic supplanter. The author 
acknowledges the help afforded him by Mr. King and 
Dr. L. Messerschmidt in the transliteration. The 
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former has supplied him with advance copies of new 
readings made by him for the 21st volume of the 
B. M. Cuneiform texts. 

The transliteration is clear, but the total absence of 
capitals to proper names produces an effect of deadly 
uniformity, which, with the curious device of number¬ 
ing the words, makes the reading rather confusing, 
though, of course, for the student following a text or 
a cast of the inscription, the numbering is invaluable 
as a guide to the signs. We have no. space to do more 
than congratulate the author and those for whom he 
writes upon an admirable introductory volume to what 
should be an invaluable series. 


PARSNIPS 

Liverpool. Painted by J. Hamilton Hay. Described 
by Dixon Scott. (A. and C. Black, 6s. net.) 

Messrs. A. & C. Black make no secret of the relative 
' importance they attach to the joint-producers of their 
so-called “ Beautiful Books.” The painter invariably 
comes first, and his precedence is declared with so 
loud a flourish of trumpets that the writer must needs 
have a singularly humble disposition to accept with 
equanimity the subordinate position which’ he is 
graciously permitted to fill. The coloured illustra¬ 
tions are so clearly the raison d'etre of this series, that 
it is a question whether it would not be better to dis¬ 
pense with the letterpress altogether, or keeping the 
plates together, preface them with the briefest possible 
introduction. By so doing the volumes would lose 
little of value, and they would certainly be lighter 
and more convenient to handle. The extra pages are 
not wanted, they are seldom put to good use or looked 
at with any pleasure, and they only serve to represent 
an ugly feature of a century which, since it cannot 
offer quality, persists in giving the public quantity as 
value for its money, and prices books by their bulk 
rather than by their contents. To all who are 
acquainted with the admirable art of Mr. Hamilton 
Hay, the question will arise, after seeing his name on 
the title of a “ colour-book,” que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galire? He is too genuine an artist, too 
subtle and refined a colourist, for his water-colours 
not to suffer from the treachery of any reproductive 
colour-process, by which luminosity is deadened, values 
falsified and interchanged. The single reproduction 
in monochrome, a delicate impression of The Albert 
Dock: Twilight, is doubtless the nearest to the 
original; still it must be admitted that the plates in 
colour are far above those usually found in books of 
this series, and while not doing full justice to Mr. 
Hay’s powers, they at least attest the quality of his 
colour and the purity of its application. An impres¬ 
sionist, following in his own personal way the Whist¬ 
lerian tradition, Mr. Hay very largely depends for his 
effects on the delicate distinction of colour values as 
they appear through their- surrounding and harmonis¬ 
ing atmosphere; but in addition to these subtle quali¬ 
ties, often rudely handled by the mechanical process, 
he also inherits something of Whistler’s sense of 
decorative composition, and he is exceedingly happy in 
the moments and standpoints he has selected for most 
of his views. Lime Street Station, with its suggestion 
of movement and airy spaciousness, and. St. John's 
Market, with its telling perspective, are good examples 
of characteristics which the process cannot traduce. 
As a reproduction, The Little Shop, Mount Pleasant, 
is probably the most faithful. It has the clear bril¬ 
liance of cool light after rain, and the textures of the 
shining pavement and curtained upper window are 
suggested wth remarkable truth. Mr. Hay’s plates 
have certainly a far greater artistic interest than is 
commonly met with in colour-reproductions, and they 
should excite considerable interest in the originals. 


As for Mr. Dixon Scott, his publishers announce 
that he has 

regarded it as his duty, less to offer a richaujfi of the facts 
relating to her (Liverpool’s) development in the past than to 
endeavour to mirror in words the vital aspect which she presents to 
the world to-day. 

It may be hazarded that to mirror the external 
aspects of a modem city comes more properly within 
the province of a painter than a writer. The painter 
must ever have the advantage of the latter in suggest¬ 
ing form and colour, and Mr. Scott has not been 
altogether wise to throw down the gage to Mr. Hay 
on his own ground. In the tautological duel which 
ensues, the author, almost inevitably, comes off second 
best. His perception may be as keen and as subtle 
as that of Mr. Hay, but his expression is by no means 
so easy and simple. He has made heroic efforts to be 
worthy of his collaborator, but his art is painfully 
self-conscious, his poetry obviously forced. The strain 
of his endeavour is felt on every page. Now and again 
he catches a happy phrase, a happy word—as when he 
speaks of warehouses “ sullenly ” succeeding each 
other along the docks—but often striving after too 
high a note he cracks badly. It may be true, but it is 
hardly grammar to assert that the prime function of 
Liverpool is “to bring from hither and to forward 
there.” He is too fond of archaic and coined words, 
writing with gusto of “ perdurable ” monuments to 
antiquity, of “ rather superficial architecture pleasantly 
asnap.” He works alliteration to deatn, indiscreetly 
alluding to a “ mellow and meticulous ” suburb, to the 
“ heartening and annealing influence of ancient 
ardours,” the “ seven-mile sequence of granite-lipped 
lagoons,” and “ that superb stretch of smutted 
Greek.” It is altogether too rococo, and Mr. Scott’s 
style, unlike his Liverpool, though “ variegated and 
distracted,” fails to be “puissant and -concerted.” 

It is better to be natural than “ artistic.” If you 
can be both, like Mr. Hay, so much the better; but it 
is unwise to sacrifice simplicity to a fancied sonority. 
By so doing your “ poetical prose ” may come 
perilously near to prosaic poetry. 


A WANDER-BOOK 

Some Literary Associations of East Anglia. By 
William A. Durr. With sixteen illustrations in 
colour by Walter Dexter, R.B.A., and sixteen 
other illustrations. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Lovers of East Anglia will take up this volume with 
anticipations of a good time coming, wishing Mr. Dutt 
every success, both for their own sake and for his. He 
has shouldered an enviable task in this setting forth of 
some of the almost multitudinous literary associations 
of East Anglia, one of the most lovable quarters of 
Great Britain and one that teems with human and 
humane interests. But it is not given to every man of 
letters to write a true wander-book, which should be 
as the journeying of a true vagabond aimless, yet 
always attaining the goal. Borrow, who figures 
largely in these pages, was a supreme vagabond, and 
his writings supreme wander-books. Words dropped 
almost unconsciously from his pen; picture after 
picture was lavishly and without method tossed upon 
the paper; he wrote from fulness of heart and of ex¬ 
perience ; he was part of his work, and in this last fact 
lies the secret of a true wander-book—the writer thereof 
so sets himself forth that he becomes the intimate 
friend of the reader, who with him visits the places that 
he describes and with him is one of the company who 
people the pages of his book. This gift Mr. Dutt in 
this present work shows no sign of possessing; his 
volume is lacking in charm, intimacy; the author is 
outside his subject, a looker-on; he has written of 
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places which he knows thoroughly, all the while fail¬ 
ing' to carry us with him. It is a line suit of clothes 
that he gives us, but it is put upon a lay figure, which 
does not live or move and has no being; he calls up 
ghosts, but they are thin and ethereal—obviously 
ghosts, no one could mistake them for flesh and blood. 

This failure is, perhaps, not altogether the fault of Mr. 
Dutt, for with the exceptions of Crabbe, Borrow and 
FitzGerald, the great and little writers whom he en¬ 
deavours to conjure up for us are not racy of the soil. 
Borrow and Norfolk are of one blood, but Sir Thomas 
Browne, for example, belongs to his time rather than 
to any place. Mr. Dutt is not a little gifted in the art of 
local colouring; this is excellent—“ all along the coast 
the shore folk tell of the sea’s siege and the towns and 
villages the sea has won; so that about the coast there 
clings a sad kind of romance—that of a wasted land, 
where history seems likely to repeat itself in sad stories 
for shore folk yet unborn ”; and this is absolutely true 
of many of the small towns of Suffolk—“ these little 
old-world towns seem so out of touch with modem 
life that a stranger no sooner enters one of them than 
he becomes conscious of influences being exerted 
which help him to understand what provincial life was 
like, not only in the coaching days, but in days when 
during the greater part of each year the highways and 
byways of rural England were in such a state that a 
regularly organised system of road travelling was a 
convenience undreamt of even by the most enterprising 
minds.” In short, Mr. Dutt paints East Anglia ad¬ 
mirably for us, but his portraits of its famous literary 
men are for the most part lifeless; Borrow and Edward 
FitzGerald in his hands stand silent and there is no 
light in their eyes; he is a bom landscapist but not a 
painter of portraits. We would not convey, however, 
that there is not much in this volume that pleases: it is 
compact of facts, will prove a sound guide to those 
who as yet know not East Anglia, and a useful work 
of reference for those who do. All our complaint is 
that Mr. Dutt might have fascinated, but has not. 

As for facts, we must not be too fastidious in a 
wander-book; but there are one or two points worthy 
Mr. Dutt’s consideration. Surely it is not so that 
Henry Reeve is best known as the friend of Carlyle 
and Thackeray ? “ Mr. Morley’s Universal Library ” 
is not incorrect, but apt to puzzle. Surely Sir John 
Fastolff and Sir John Falstaff are not one. and the 
same ? Sir Thomas Hanmer was by no means the first 
editor of Shakespeare. There is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that Ipswich was not Eatanswill. Why does Mr. 
Dutt write “Lord” Bacon; for the matter of that, 
why does anyone ? How did this curious and, common 
blunder arise? Thanks, however, should be given for 
the unusual insight shown into Goldsmith’s character, 
which has been more misunderstood almost than that 
of any other great writer. 

The coloured illustrations are poor. 


THE LAST EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH 

The Last Empress of the French. By Philip W. 
Sergeant. (Warner Laurie, 10s. 6 d. net.) 

Many books have been written lately upon the great 
events that happened in France in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the men and women who 
figured in them. There is small cause to wonder that 
this is so. Men live who remember the events and 
the persons. The effect of these great happenings is 
still working itself out, and until that strange process 
is complete no one can set each event at its proper 
importance, or each person at his proper value. Both 
are obscured by proximity, which yet gives them a 
personal and keen interest. We have gossip about 


them; we have official record. But history has not yet 
done its careful work of sorting and combination. 

The present book is a painstaking collection of facts 
about the life of the Empress Eugenie, written without 
enthusiasm and without distinction. Like other 
books of its kind, it has the odd effect of stripping life 
of its mystery and wonder. Life actually seems to be 
quite a simple and straightforward affair, for at least 
ten minutes after the last page has been turned and 
read. And the quality that creates this subtle influence 
on the mind is often miscalled common-sense. It is a 
wise bat that hangs to his tree while the sun shines; the 
bat is foolish who flutters clumsily in the daylight, and 
probably distrusts the eternal sun of the world as 
deeply as the man of what is miscalled common-sense 
distrusts the eternal mystery of life. Its magnificence 
blinds him as the sun blinds the bat, or, more truly, 
his eyes are made for the twilight, verging into the 
darkness, and not for the light of morning that will 
become the full light of day. Omne tulit punctum, as 
Thomas Nashe would say, with a thump on the paper 
to bring himself into line again. The book is of its 
kind good, and anyone who knew nothing of the 
Empress Eugenie but her name would gain no false 
impression, at any rate, from Mr. Sergeant’s work. 
Everyone knows that such a person lived, so . why 
trouble to put life into the record of what everyone 
knows to be true ? Surely such artifice belongs to 
the mere novelist, who imposes the shadows of his 
own fancy upon the reader, unless he is base enough 
to 'use his friends as copy. The biographer must 
remember the dignity of a man of letters, and only 
the flippant-minded will blame him if he be a little dull 
in consequence. Everyone knows that “ tales ” are 
read for relaxation and biographies to improve the 
mind. And part of the mind’s improvements comes 
from the exertion of will-power that is necessary to 
finish the task. Every good Puritan is conscious of 
the sensation of virtue which the doing of a really 
unpleasant thing—especially if the doing is wholly 
gratuitous—leaves behind it, as surely as the snail 
leaves behind it a glistening line in its wake, or as. a 
meteor leaves—draw metaphors from your point of 
view. 

This is as much as to say that Mr. Sergeant’s book 
is exactly what a biography is expected to be. From 
one point of view it is an improving book, from 
another a very blasphemy against that most mysterious, 
most sacred of all things—life. 

“ The Last Empress of the French ” begins, as care¬ 
ful biographies should begin, with a due account of 
Eugenie’s grandparents, leading up to the birth of 
Eugenie, her early days, and eventual marriage with 
Napoleon III., through the machinations of her mother 
and the help of her own beauty. If Eugenie is a 
shadow, Napoleon is the shadow of a shade. He must, 
however, have been a personality of some force; and 
it is amazing to find that a record of his strange career 
of blundering and mishap, foresight, brilliance and 
eventual disaster, could be dull. For the man is phe¬ 
nomenally interesting. He had enough greatness to 
attain to a position and to consolidate for a time that 
position, which only the very greatest man could have 
retained in his power. But on that, the interesting and 
vital side of the question, no stress is laid. We are 
limited to dull political fact and duller newspaper gossip. 
Such a sentence as the following is typical: “ Queen 
Victoria’s notes On the Cherbourg meeting contain her 
usual tribute to the Empress Eugenie. She speaks of her 
lilac and white silk dress and black and white bonnet 
on the first evening, and at the reception on the 
Bretagne before dinner remarks that she " looked 
lovely.’ It would surely be impossible to match such 
unwavering admiration of a royal lady for another 
anywhere in history.” 
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The one bright spot in the whole book is the Prince 
of Wales’s remark to the Empress when he was 
begging her to gain permission for him and his sister 
to stay a little longer in Paris after his mother and 
father had returned to England. The Empress, amused, 
said that she was afraid that the Queen and Prince 
Albert could not do without them. “Not do without 
tis! ” exclaimed the future King Edward. “Don’t 
fancy that, for there are six more at home, and they 
don't want us.” _ 

THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost (1496). 

The Frere and the Boye (1512). 

Facsimile reprints from the copies printed by Wynxyn de 
Wokde. (Cambridge University Press, 1907 , n.p.) 

The Cambridge University Press is deservedly famous 
for the fidelity and beauty of its facsimile reproduc¬ 
tions of rare books, and these two reproductions of 
early English printing well sustain the reputation. 
There are certain limits to the value of a facsimile 
which should always be borne in mind. The facsimile 
which apes the appearance of the actual original down 
to details of binding, paper, height, and edge is 
dangerously near becoming a forgery. Some such 
imitations have been put upon the market with un¬ 
pleasant results to the unwary. But the sober reprint 
aims only at presenting the beauty and interest of the 
original in an accessible and durable form; the object 
in view is to provide the book-collector, not with a 
curiosity, but with a document for the history of 
typography, and the only flavour of the “ precious ” 
which is allowed to cling to the book is that imparted 
by the doubtful luxury of the “ limited edition,” which 
is sometimes in itself as much an artistic necessity as 
a bait to human weakness. It is perfectly true that 
many a book collector will rush to obtain a book if 
he knows that only fifty or a hundred or two hundred 
copies of it do, or ever will, exist. Typographical 
enthusiasts are especially enslaved by the glamour of 
the limited edition. And that is good for those who 
produce beautiful books. But in a case like the 
present the limitation of the edition seems at first sight 
a genuine necessity. Photographic plates of the kind 
from which these marvellously faithful reproductions 
have been .printed are delicate affairs, and will give no 
more than a limited number of true impressions. But 
we have in the back of our mind an uneasy feeling 
that the negatives from which those plates were made 
should not have been destroyed. It may be out of 
place, in a short review like this, to protest against 
the principle of the limited edition. But the present 
reviewer has always felt that protest should be made, 
in and out of season, against that form of human selfish¬ 
ness which limits the production of the beautiful, 
and which chokes the free flow of the springs of know¬ 
ledge. And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
limited edition has this effect. “ Limited ” books are 
not all worth having, but facsimiles of this kind are 
of enormous educational and aesthetic valu,e. We do 
not plead for a low price for beautiful books; we 
know that they cannot be produced for nothing. We 
do not seek for anti-commercial, altruism among 
publishers. We are grateful to them for "the floods 
of cheap and valuable books which surround us, and 
which are slowly, but surely, creating a reading public. 
But we do claim that a beautiful book is no less 
beautiful, no less valuable, if five hundred copies be 
printed, with the promise of more, than if its posses¬ 
sion be limited to the few. We cannot but think that 
the book collector, to whom it is a joy to think that 
the people who share with him the possession of this 
or that book are few, cares more for his own vanity 
than he does for his books. And limited editions are. 


for the most part, a deliberate bait thrown out to catch 
this self-loving type of book-collector. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not impute 
this base motive to the Cambridge University Press. 
We are sincerely grateful for these beautiful facsimiles, 
with their brief bibliographical note, and their binding 
of green boards and parchment, admirably modern, 
yet in tone with the contents of the books. They are 
the right kind of facsimile in every way. But we have 
merely taken the opportunity to emphasise our dislike 
for limited editions on general principles. It is, doubt¬ 
less, very pleasant to feel that the real book-lovers are 
few and precious. But the refining influence of books 
and beauty combined is too valuable to be limited. 
Book-lovers should proselytise, if they really appre¬ 
ciate the value of the love of books. And we have no 
doubt that publishers would appreciate the spread of 
book-worship. 

The Log of the Blue Dragon : 1892-1904. Written 
by various hands, and now revised and set forth 
by C. C. Lynam, M.A., owner and skipper. 
(A. H. Bullen, n.p.) 

The schoolmaster abroad is not necessarily, or indeed 
usually, a synonym for unpretentious modesty, but 
there are exceptions, and Mr. Lynam, as representing 
the joint authors of this log, is one of them. Although 
he makes light of the task, and, indeed, disclaims being 
anything but an ignorant amateur, it is told here how 
he brought the “ Blue Dragon,” a seven-ton sailing 
boat, from Oxford, down the Thames, round Land's 
End, and up to Stornoway and Cape Wrath, remaining 
in the north of Scotland and making spring, summer 
and winter cruises in and out and about the islands 
and lochs for a number of years. This in itself is no 
small achievement to accomplish successfully without 
any serious breakdown or anything save minor acci¬ 
dents incidental to the coast, the weather, and the 
craft. But more was done, and well done, too. 

In the guise of the merest small beer-chronicling log 
there is much useful information, hitherto untabulated, 
as to cruising grounds, moorings, access to and yacht¬ 
ing possibilities of the Clyde, Mull, Oban, Skye, and 
outer Hebrides districts; this is contained in a series 
of excellently compiled and practical maps, supple¬ 
mentary to tnose already in existence, but which are, 
for the most part, incomplete and lacking in just that 
sort of information which is indispensable for amateur 
yachtsmen sailing their own boats. 

The log is taken up and continued from 
time to time by the skipper, the mate, the cabin- 
boy, the senior and junior cabin girls (“ Kit ” and 
“ Joyce,” aged 14 and 15), and others of the crew. 
Nothing very exciting happens, but they all seem to 
have a rare knack of making friends with local fisher¬ 
men, ministers, and farmers, so that even on the 
remotest islands they manage to eke out a precarious 
commissariat with local products. There are descrip¬ 
tions of weird meals which would upset the digestion 
of the sturdiest landsman (they once subsisted on 
lobsters only for two days), but the sea air, the exer¬ 
cise, and the proper spirit of adventure seem to have 
nullified all digestive terrors. There are references, 
it is true, in the index, to the skipper’s nightmares and 
migraine, together with his cookery and his washing- 
up, but these are conceived more in a spirit of chaff 
than from their more medical aspect. 

The many pictures in the book give quite a good 
idea of the wild scenery of the north Scottish coast, 
and some of the photographs, especially those of 
"Kit,” are charming. The “ Blue Dragon,” it is 
sad to learn, exists no more, having been sold to a 
Cameron of Ardgour; but she is to be reincarnated in 
a boat double her tonnage, which will carry on her 
traditions of plain sailing, plain living, and high think¬ 
ing. Her log. in due course, will be very welcome. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC 

It is often said that no one can judge pictures except 
a painter. Being myself an art critic and no painter I 
have a personal interest in the question, but I will try 
to discuss it as impersonally as possible, and I will 
take for my text a letter by Mr. Collins Baker which 
lately appeared m the Academy. Mr. Baker thinks 
that only a painter can judge pictures. He says that 
the critic “ ought to train his eye and mind to really 
see the world of character, of form, and tone and 
colour, penetratingly, as would a skilled painter,” and 
he adds that no man, “ save he have studiously 
attempted to express these subtle qualities, is in any 
sure position to publish dogmas as to colour, form and 
tone, because he is quite innocent of their real mean¬ 
ing" This is all rather vaguely put, except the words 
in italics, which, if they mean anything, mean that 
pictures cannot be understood, and therefore cannot be 
enjoyed except by painters. When Mr. Barker speaks 
of the real meaning of colour, form and tone, he im¬ 
plies that the painter does not imitate these things 
front nature for their own sake, but with the object of 
expressing something; and if what he expresses can only 
be understood by other painters, then painters must 
earn a livelihood as precarious as that of the Scilly 
Islanders. 

Doctor Johnson and a friend were once writing a 
criticism of a play, and the friend remarked that after 
all they had no right to damn the play, because neither 
of them could write as good a one. Johnson replied 
that if a carpenter makes a bad table one need not be 
a carpenter to tell him that his table is bad. The 
carpenter certainly does not make tables to be used 
and judged only by other carpenters; nor does the 
painter make pictures only to be looked at and judged 
by other painters. Carpentering is an art of utility, 
and painting is an art of expression; and both kinds of 
art impress a lay public for whom they are produced 
Indeed, an art which exists only for artists is not an 
art at all, but only a game, and directly an artist de¬ 
generates into a virtuoso, his art becomes a game, and 
is of no interest except to himself and others who play 
the same game. 

If painting is not an art of expression, and therefore 
addressed to a lay public, why should Mr. Baker or 
anyone else trouble about it? Why should there be 
a National Gallery or a South Kensington Museum, or 
any other kind of national institution concerned with 
the arts? And why should we rank Michael Angelo 
any higher than Roberts or Doctor Grace or Kavanagh 
the piano player? All the arts are important because 
they are arts of utility or of expression, or of both; 
and, in any case, they are produced for a public, which 
therefore has a right to judge them. 

There is, however, some excuse for the common 
ignorance of the fact that painting is ah art of ex¬ 
pression, since it is now a degenerate art, often 
wrongly practised by painters, often wrongly judged 
by the public. 

Painters and the public alike are apt to regard it 
either as a mere means of imitating reality, or as a 
means of expressing things which it cannot possibly 
express. We have more imitative and literary pictures 
than pictures which express an emotion aroused by 
what the painter has seen. We have also pictures of 
pure virtuosity produced by painters to show other 
painters how clever they are; and these perhaps are the 
dullest of all. The result is that most people have no 
idea what a picture ought to be. Some are content 
with literary pictures, mere symbols of things which 
appeal to their emotion or sentiment; others, more 
educated, but wrongly educated, prefer pictures which 
attempt an indiscriminate imitation of reality. Others, 


still more, and still more wrongly educated, try to 
enjoy pictures that are mere exhibitions of virtuosity. 

Now, if there were not all this perversity in pro¬ 
duction and this apprehension in judgment, if all 
pictures were expressive, and if the public could all 
understand what pictures express or ought to express, 
there would be no need for art critics at all, any more 
than there is any need of an interpreter between two 
people talking the same language. But as things are, 
the business of a critic, ^rhen he finds a picture that 
expresses something, is to explain that it does express 
something, and, as far as he can in words, to explain 
what it expresses; and also, when he finds a picture 
which expresses nothing and yet attracts the attention 
of the public by some illegitimate means, to explain 
that the painter is talking gibberish, and that there is 
no meaning in the violence of his gesticulations. 

In both of these cases the critic stands, not for the 
painter, but for the public. If he is a good critic he 
represents, not the painter, with his technical under¬ 
standing of how his picture is made, but the ideal 
public with its lay understanding of what that picture 
expresses. I grant that he is not likely to be so close 
an observer of the phenomena of reality as a painter; 
nor does he need to be. The painter has to express 
himself through an imitation of reality. The critic has 
only to judge whether he has succeeded in expressing 
himself. A painter must study anatomy if he is to ex¬ 
press anything through his drawing of the human 
figure—one must always know facts thoroughly before 
one can express anything through them—but the critic 
need not study anatomy to see whether his drawing is 
expressive. It is not an ignorance of anatomy that 
prevents many people from seeing anything in Michael 
Angelo’s Adam, but a wrong standard of taste pro¬ 
duced by the study of bad art. Since painting is an 
art of expression, it presumes only an ordinary know¬ 
ledge of the visible world in the spectator, just as a 
novel presumes only an ordinary knowledge of human 
life in the reader. A novel which is so technical that 
it cannot be understood except by a reader with an ex¬ 
pert knowledge of its technicalities is a failure as a 
work of art, because the novelist must be more inter¬ 
ested in conveying information than in expressing him¬ 
self; and so it is with a picture. Painting is not a 
means of conveying information, but a means of ex¬ 
pression; and so the critic’s business is not to check 
the information which it conveys, but to discover 
whether it expresses anything, and if so, what. The 
purely technical criticism may be useful to artists, but 
it is not needed by the public, and it is not the critic’s 
business unless he is writing only for artists. As a 
rule he writes for the public and as one of them—or 
rather as one of an ideal public whose understanding 
of pictures has not been spoilt by the study of bad art, 
but improved by the study of good. The fact that 
many critics may not belong to this ideal public is no 
argument against the possibility of good criticism, any 
more than the existence of many bad painters is an 
argument against the possibility of good art. In every 
trade there are men who have mistaken their vocation; 
but we do not therefore demand that all trades should 
be abolished. 

Yet in one respect the critic is not a member of the 
public. In one respect he is, or ought to be, an expert 
himself. His business is not merely to see and to feel 
what a picture expresses, but also to explain what it 
expresses in words. He has not only to say that one 
picture is good and another bad; he has also to give 
his reasons for his opinion in each case. And if he is 
to do this justly and so that anyone can take pleasure 
in what he says, he must be both a trained writer and 
a trained thinker. 

Art criticism is of little value unless there is some 
kind of philosophy behind it, and a philosophy cannot 
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be acquired except by continual thinking and the con¬ 
tinual expression of thought. Just as the painter, by 
the practice of his art, not only gets his power of ex¬ 
pression but also discovers and increases what he has 
to express, so the critic by writing about art enlarges 
his power of understanding it and discovers his own 
convictions about it, while at the same time he trains 
himself to express that understanding and those con¬ 
victions. Thus a man cannot write good criticism 
simply because he knows good pictures from bad ones, 
and this is the reason why tfie criticism of artists is 
sometimes dull, if sound. The artist’s business is to 
paint, not to write; to produce pictures, not to think 
about them. Indeed, unless he has a trained power of 
expressing himself in words, he is not likely to have 
a trained power of exact thought. The two things go 
together, just as exact seeing goes with the drawing 
and painting of what is seen. Thus a good painter’s 
opinion about pictures must always have weight; but 
unless he can give his reasons for it fully and exactly, 
it will not amount to valuable criticism. It will be a 
verdict rather than a judgment. 

I do not deny that good criticism has been occasion¬ 
ally produced by good painters; but no one surely 
would wish a good painter to become a regular critic. 
If he has the divine gift, he should not waste himself 
upon a meaner task. By a regular critic I mean one 
whose business it is to write upon exhibitions and all 
current topics of art—in fact, a journalist. Now, 
many people profess to despise journalists, and yet they 
continue to read them, and their opinions must be 
affected by what they read. It seems to me that the 
journalist art critic is not to be despised if he does his 
work well; and I see no reason why he should not do 
it well, provided he is content to write as one of the 
public for the public, and not as an artist for artists. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 


THE SANGRAAL-III. 

It will be understood, I hope, by readers of The 
Academy that these papers do not pretend, in any 
sense whatever, to be so much as an outline of the 
great literary question of the Sangraal. They are 
merely notes and hints and suggestions on certain 
interesting points in the legend; and my hope is that 
they may stimulate more learned and more fortunate 
“questers” to a deeper research. 

It is not altogether necessary, then, for me to 
apologise for omissions; since if I once began to do so, 
I should never have done; but there is one point which 
I should have mentioned in my first article, in treating 
of the “ pagan ” elements in the story. This is the 
very singular and significant appearance of “ a Head 
so rich and beautiful that never mortal saw aught so 
glorious ” in the wonderful description of the Graal 
worship at Sarras, in the Grand Saint Graal. This 
Head was borne by one of the angels in red vestments, 
who served the great Rite; it is impossible, I think, 
to deny its close relationship to the Venerable Head 
of Bran, which would have made an eternal paradise 
for the heroes—if they had not disobeyed a certain 
prohibition. Meat and drink and entertainment, and 
the enchanted song of the Fairy Birds of Rhiannon 
were the portion of the followers of Bran—till they 
opened the door that looked towards Cornwall; and 
then all delights and pleasures vanished away. The 
“ Rich Head ” of the Graal Romance is undoubtedly 
the pre-Christian demigod or deity consecrated to the 
service of the Holy Vessel; it is interesting to find 
so positive a proof of the. Celtic origin of the Legend. 
By the way, it may be remembered that there are 
many traces of this Head cultus in Celtdom; in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, for instance, there is a well, sacred to 


St. Teilo, the water of which heals sickness, if admin¬ 
istered by the Hereditary Keeper in the skull of the 
saint. In Scotland, again, there was a saint’s skull 
which was washed, ritually, and the water of the 
washing was regarded as holy and salutary; and I 
should like to be instructed in the real meaning of 
such place names as Holyhead and Penzance. Do 
they mean “ the Holy Headland,” or do they imply 
that in these places there was a special cultus of 
the “Venerable Head”? It is interesting to note 
that Penzance bears as arms a head on a dish, sup¬ 
posed, of course, to be the Head of St. John the 
Baptist. 

But, for our especial purpose this “ Rich Head,” 
strangely introduced into the Graal Ritual, is of very 
high interest. For one cannot help thinking of that 
other Head—the head of Peredur’s slain cousin, 
exhibited to him in a dish full of blood. This latter 
was not a holy object; it was, apparently, an incite¬ 
ment to vengeance on the murderers. The dish full 
of blood, the spear ever dripping with blood, cried to 
Peredur for vengeance; we have here, I suppose, an 
instance of the traps and confusions and coincidences 
which lurk in the Romance Literature of the Sangraal. 

To pass on to the more immediate purpose of this 
article: there are many reasons for supposing that the 
Romances celebrate and glorify the curious and 
ancient quarrel between Roman and Celtic Christianity. 
In some of the earliest versions of the Legend, we 
hear of a distinct rite called the ‘ ‘ Graal Service.” 
This ritual was performed at Terce (the mediaeval 
hour for the principal mass of the day); it was called 
“ going to Grace,” and it would seem that the 
worshippers were rapt into an ecstasy. Again, in the 
“ High History ” we hear of “ the priests and hermits 
of the Graal,” who are removed by the Lord God into 
a sure place during the usurpation of the King of 
Castle Mortal; and in the Queste the “ service of the 
Holy Graal ” was performed divinely in the precious 
chapel where the. Holy Graal used to appear. To me 
it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that in such 
passages as these we have highly romantic allusions 
to the Celtic Church; the possessor of sacrosanct and 
Eucharistic Relics, e ecelo venientia, and of a distinct 
Eucharistic Rite. How far we may take the Romance 
allusions is conjectural, and perhaps will always 
remain conjectural. It may be that the allu¬ 
sions of the “ High History ” and the Queste are 
fairly accurate accounts of events which really hap¬ 
pened, it may be that they have the slenderest 
historical foundation; we do not know and probably 
we never shall know. 

And now as to the peculiarities of the Celtic Church 
as distinct from the Roman. Here again we are in 
a region of few certainties and many possibilities and 
probabilities. One thing at least is certain: the anti- 
Celtic fervour of the Roman authorities was so 
thorough that there is no such thing as a Celtic 
Liturgy in existence; and perhaps the latest reference 
to such a thing dates back to the twelfth century, when 
the remnant of the Culdees are reported as celebrating 
“ some kind of barbarous rite ” in a comer of a Scotch 
church. There are few certainties beyond this; but 
there are probabilities. 

I have already said that I accept as a working 
hypothesis the theory that the Celtic Church was really 
the work of the fifth century, and that it was organised 
by Gallican missionaries: and that being granted it 
follows necessarily that the Churches of Britain and 
Ireland were of the type that is called Oriental. Of 
course all Christianity is, in origin, a Syrian mission; 
but for whatever reason or reasons, the local Roman 
Church became differentiated from all others at a very 
early period, and developed a Liturgy—the Latin 
Mass—which it is convenient to call Western. It 
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would be tedious in the highest degree to examine 
minutely the variations between the Rite of Constan¬ 
tinople and the Rite of Rome; it will be sufficient to 
say that the most important of the many differences 
between the two services is the presence of the Epic- 
ksis in the Eastern, and its absence from the Western 
Eucharist. The Epiclesis is the Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit on the Elements (in some Eastern Rites 
con S re &ation also), and in the Divine Liturgy 
of St. James it runs as follows: — 

Have mercy on us, O God. according to Thy great goodness, and 
send upon us, and upon these proposed gifts, Thy most Holy 
Ghost .... who descended upon Thy holy Apostles in the 
likeness of fiery tongues in the upper room of the holy and glorious 
Sion, at the day of Pentecost: send down the same most Holy 
Ghost, Lord, upon us, and upon these • holy and proposed gifts, 
that coming upon them with His holy and good and glorious 
presence, He may hallow and make this bread the holy Body of Thy 
Chmst. 

Peofle. Amen. 

Priest. And this cup the precious Blood of Thy Christ. 

Peofle. Amen. 

It is by this formula, or by some equivalent prayer, 
that the present Orthodox Church of the East believes 
the mystery of the consecration to be effected; the 
West—the Roman and English Churches—on the 
other hand make the efficacy of the sacrament to 
depend upon the due recital of the Words of Institu¬ 
tion. And yet I believe that the Eastern Church 
would hardly declare all the consecrations of the West 
to be void and of none effect. 

This, then, is the Epiclesis, and it is almost certain 
that the British Liturgy possessed some such formula. 
It is not absolutely certain, because, as I have stated, 
there is no Celtic Liturgy in existence; but the prob¬ 
ability is very high—indeed, since the derivation of the 
Celtic Church of the fifth century from the Church of 
Vienne and Lyons, is almost inevitable. It should be 
noted, by the way, that the early Gallican Church in 
question occupied a peculiar position with respect to 
the Epiclesis. The formula was not, as in the East, 
an integral and essential portion of every Mass; it 
occurred in the Eucharists on certain saints’ days, and 
not on those of others, and such, we may presume, 
was its place in the ritual of Celtic Christendom— 
unless, indeed, the Celts followed the more primitive 
and allied Mozarabic Rite, in which, I think, the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit is invariably used. 

Now, in some of the Graal Romances there are 
curious references to certain “ secret words ” used in 
the Eucharist; a claim is made, if the expression may 
be allowed, for a “ super-valid ” consecration. Robert 
de Borron, for example, says that he dare not speak 
of the secrets revealed to Joseph, and if he would he 
could not, without the Great Book: — 

Ou les estoires sont escrites. 

Par les grans clercs feites et dites, 

La sont li grant sec re escrit, 

Qu’on nomme le Graal. 

Is this a reference to a Celtic Liturgy, or rather to 
a vague rumour of a Celtic Liturgy? Are the 
“ grant secre ”... of the Graal Service the Prayer 
of Invocation ? I think there is a remote 
possibility that' this is so; I dare not say 
more. . Wales conformed to. the Roman Church 
between 750—809; .and therefore we may conclude that 
the prescription of the Celtic Liturgy began towards 
the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
centuries. It is quite likely that the native ritual was 
not extinguished without a struggle; it is quite likely 
that it continued to be celebrated by patriot recluses, 
by “saints” who had oratories among the rocks and 
among the woods for. a long period after the Roman 
Missal had become the only “legal ” use; it is quite 
likely that the primitive Liturgy endured long enough 
for the rumour of it to. have reached the ears of the 
Romance Writers. The Graal Service was said divinely 
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in the precious chapel where the Graal itself had once 
been wont to appear. This may mean that the Celtic 
Ritual was used, after long pretermission, in an 
oratory where once some venerated altar, reputed to 
be of heavenly origin, had been preserved—it would 
be temerarious to say more. 

There is another probable argument in favour of 
this identification of the Graal Service with the British 
Rite. In the Grand Saint Graal, the first Mass is des¬ 
cribed—in connection with the alleged Apostolate and 
Primacy of Josephes, son of Joseph of Arimathaea. 
The passage is as follows: — 

I.aiens fist Josephe le premier sacrement qui onqoes fust fais k 
celui peule, mais tl eut moult tost accompli, liar il ne dist que celes 
paroles seulement, qant Jh4su-Cris dist k ses dessiples k la chalne : 
“ Vencs, si mangils et chou est li miens cors qui pour vous et pour 
maintes autres gens sera livrl k martire et k torment.” Et autress; 
leur dist del vin : “ Ten£s et si bevls tout Car chou est li sane di 
ma nouviele toy, li miens meismes, ki pour vous sera espandus en 
remision des p£chi£s.” 

Now the Roman Formula of Consecration is, for the 
bread: — 

Hoc est enim Corpus.meum, 
and for the wine: — 

Hie est enim Calix sanguinius mei, novi et xterni testamenti: 
mysterium fidei : qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in 
remissionem peccatorum. 

The question is: where did the author of the Grand 
Saint Graal get his formulae? Professor Warren, an 
authority on Celtic Christianity, thinks that there 
is “ground,” but not “proof” for confrangetur, as 
the word in use in the lost British Liturgy. It may be 
noted that there is proof of very early intercourse 
between the Egyptian and Celtic Churches, and that 
the Coptic consecration formula is similar to that 
of the Romance in its use of the future tense. Again, 
it is not wise to do more than suggest a probability. 
It would be delightful if one could point to the words 
of the Grand Saint Graal as an undoubted fragment of 
the lost Ritual of our fathers: but to do this were to 
play the “ Higher Critic ” in his wildest moods. It 
may be that here we have a remnant of the Celtic 
Liturgy; we must not be more positive. The general 
position—that the “ Graal Church ” symbolises the 
Celtic Church—is, I think, probable in a very high 
degree; the particular conclusions must be left in 
doubt and in mist. 

There is one very odd circumstance about the “ Par- 
zival ” of Wolfram von Eschenbach. We have seen 
that he accused Chrestien of having told the wrong 
story; he himself professes that he corrected Chrestien 
by the Chronicles of the House of Anjou, and by the 
narrative of one Kyot, or Guiot, a Provencal. How¬ 
ever that may be, the “ Parzival ” is in one most 
important respect entirely distinct from all the other 
romances. A graal, as we have seen, probably im¬ 
plied to the readers of the romance, a shallow bowl (or 
deep dish) on a stem and foot, and we have noted 
also the curious uncertainty which seems to have 
existed as to the exact shape of the Holy Vessel. In 
one romance it assumes five forms, the last of which 
is the chalice, in another it is an image of the sepul¬ 
chre in which Christ’s body was laid by Joseph; the 
paten being the stone slab placed on top of the 
grave. It is at once a chalice, and also the vessel 
in which Christ willed that His Body should be offered 
and sacrificed; there is a. singular ambiguity. One 
storv says that it was the vessel in which Christ 
washed the Apostles’ feet; another that in it He 
“ made His sacranient.” And one cannot help think¬ 
ing of St. David’s Altar, in quo dominicum jacebat 
corpus. . ■ „ . 

In. the. “ Parzival ” the Graal is a stone called 
Laosit.ExiUit, It.was hallowed, its virtue was ever 
renewed, bv a Dove that brought on the Good Friday 
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of each year a consecrated Host from heaven, laying 
It on the Graal. There is no reference whatever to 
the Precious Blood; and it seems impossible that the 
Graal of Wolfram’s conception could have served any 
of the uses of a cup or chalice. It was a stone that 
had fallen from the crown of Lucifer when the great 
angel was driven from heaven; a precious stone pre¬ 
sumably; and one is reminded of William of Malmes¬ 
bury’s reference to St. David’s Altar lost, and restored 
(so he says) to Glastonbury, and called Sapphirus. I 
do not say that Wolfram’s story proves that the Graal 
was originally an altar and not a chalice; I am content 
to affirm that it is evidence strongly in favour of that 
hypothesis. The sculptured stone (eighth or ninth 
century, I believe) at Nigg, in Scotland, would seem 
to illustrate an idea not remote from Wolfram’s. In 
the centre of the stone there is figured a vessel like 
a very shallow champagne glass, or a saucer on a 
stem; above this hovers a dove, holding in its beak a 
round disc, resembling a wafer. On each side an 
ecclesiastic bows in adoration; and below two lions 
crouch to the ground. 

Now, accepting as an hypothesis the altar theory, 
the question naturally arises: How did the altar be¬ 
come transformed into a chalice ? This, I think, is not 
an insoluble enigma; and the answer may probably be 
obtained from William of Malmesbury’s eulogy of 
Glastonbury Abbey, in which there are several notable 
points. Firstly it is said by William that the body of 
Joseph of Arimathaea was buried somewhere in the 
precincts of the abbey, and so far as I know there is 
no earlier mention of Joseph in connection with Glas¬ 
tonbury or with Britain. The story dates from 
c 1130—40. Secondly, it states that with the body 
were buried two phials containing the Precious Blood 
of Christ; and here, it seems to me, we have the secret 
of the Graal of the Romance Writers. Nor is it diffi¬ 
cult to trace this invention of the Legend to its origin. 
Somewhere in the ’thirties of the twelfth century, a 
crusading knight had remitted to the town of Bruges 
a phial said to contain the Blood of Christ, which the 
Church of Antioch had given him, in reward for great 
services rendered against the miscreants. The phial in 
question, which is still preserved at Bruges, and vener¬ 
ated by the faithful, is adorned with work of the 
seventh or eighth century; beyond that date, of course, 
history must give place to legend. But it is certain 
that in the beginning of the twelfth century the cultus 
of the Precious Blood received a great impetus; and 
the inventive William endowed Glastonbury with a 
Relic which would be certain to enhance the prestige 
of the convent. It does not seem hard to imagine that 
the Norman-French romance writers combined two 
distinct objects—the altar of St. David or of some 
other Welsh saint—with the supposed phials of Glas¬ 
tonbury, and that the union of the two instruments 
produced the Sangraal. An altar could not hold 
blood; a phial would not serve in the Eucharistic con¬ 
nection which attached to the altar, and so a com¬ 
promise was effected, and the Holy Graal, at first a 
vague and ill-defined object, put on at last the form 
of the chalice, and yet was spoken of as the vessel in 
which God willed that His Body should be offered. 
There is no proof of all this: most likely there never 
will be; but it seems to be a very probable solution of 
a most difficult question. 

Then, of course, there is the substitution of the 
name of Joseph of Arimathaea for our (hypothetical) 
Welsh saint; and here again the difficulties do not 
strike me as insuperable. So far as I know there is no 
reason to suppose that the Legend of Joseph as the 
Evangelist of Britain existed before the beginning of 
the twelfth century. But it was “fashionable.” if we 
may use the term for every Church in Christendom to 
claim an Apostolic or semi-apostolic origin; and it is 


easy to understand that such names as Dewi and 
Carannoc, Iltyd and liar, had no particular prestige 
or enchantment for Norman-French ears, or for readers 
of Paris town. The Precious Blood cultus had sug¬ 
gested the phials, the belief of the Glastonbury monks 
that the body of Joseph was buried in their abbey was, 
possibly, a convent tradition; it was simple to put 
things together to make Joseph the founder of British 
Christianity, and the possessor of a priceless relic. 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus supplied the 
tale of his imprisonment by the Jews; his voyage to 
Britain was probably suggested by the Legend of the 
Saintes Maries de la Mer, and, indeed, one of the 
names occurring in the Grand Saint Graal is faken 
bodily from the Provencal story; and so the romance 
grows, mingling Celtic legends, apocryphal gospels, 
missionary tales, a popular cultus, and sheer invention 
in books of the most wonderful and glorious inspira¬ 
tion. And this last is, after all, by far the greatest 
element. Matters of varying merit went into the 
crucible; it was the power of the mediaeval artistry that 
was the red powder, glistering and glorious as the 
sun, which transformed, transmuted, re-created, glori¬ 
fied, changing copper into gold, wandering and broken 
legends into splendid romance. The change seems to 
me not improbable; for the thirteenth century was the 
age in which Salisbury Cathedral was built, and the 
time that could raise the rough ashlar to such power 
and glory and dominion and spiritual life, was doubt¬ 
less able to form rough literary materials into the 
great temple of the Graal Romances. 

I have but touched on the verges and skirts of a 
great literary question; I have left very many problems 
unanswered, and many riddles unsolved. But 
those whom my hints have interested—if there be 
any such—will be glad to hear that Mr. A. E. Waite 
is putting into final form the result of his laborious 
researches on the Graal Mystery, and that before long 
we shall have an exhaustive book on this most en¬ 
chanting subject; and—be it said by the way—the first 
book on the Graal Romances written with under¬ 
standing. True, we have had treatises to show that 
Galahad is a sun-god, we have had treatises to show 
that Adonis is somehow concerned in the story of the 
Sangraal. The early Quakers believed that the use 
of the word Sunday committed them to gross idolatry; 
and I suppose there are still people who think that 
when we hear Mass on the first day of the week we 
are in reality honouring the sun. But it is idle to 
explain the word virtuoso by saying that vtr 
means a man; it is idler still to add that baro is a 
cognate word. Mr. Waite will avoid these long 
follies, and in his book the English reader will for the 
first time have an opportunity of learning all that can 
be told concerning the high, noble, and glorious Quest 
of the vessel called the Sangraal. 

Arthur Machen. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has recently focussed his bene¬ 
factions on hospitals; and many public librarians will 
experience a feeling’ of relief from the hope that this 
new channel for his superfluous wealth may divert it 
from the public libraries of the country. This may 
seem a paradox, but the logic underlying it is sound. 
The gift to the London hospitals recently was a muni¬ 
ficent one, and much needed; moreover, it was un¬ 
conditional. But, be it remarked, Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
to England are by comparison with his gifts to 
America, extremely small. This, however, is not my 
point. For some years past Mr. Carnegie has been 
founding libraries; that is to say, he has been erecting 
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buildings; and the results have been of a contrary 
nature. In large towns where populations are great, 
much good has probably accrued; but, speaking as a 
public librarian, I am of opinion that this good is 
almost entirely outbalanced by the evil effects that 
arise from his many and insufficient donations to pro¬ 
vincial urban authorities for public library buildings. 

First of all it is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
public libraries are supported by a rate of one penny 
in the pound. This, in a town with ten thousand in¬ 
habitants would produce an average annual sum of 
approximately two thousand five hundred pounds. 
Such a town would probably support a public circu¬ 
lating library having an annual clientele of nearly ten 
thousand borrowers, reading over two hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes a year, a reference library with perhaps 
five thousand readers, and a news-room accommo¬ 
dating scores of thousands more. The book-production 
of England is probably seven thousand volumes annu¬ 
ally. Such a library has to be housed and administered 
by a competent staff, the best boroughs demanding 
that the senior members shall be certified by the 
Library Association. It needs no vety careful think¬ 
ing to demonstrate that a library with so small an 
income can only serve the people with a most rigid 
selection of the literary output of the year; and that 
the expenses of upkeep only leave enough for very 
inadequate remuneration of the librarians. With such 
an income many libraries, however, have a useful and 
active existence. But in towns where population and 
income are far below this sum the difficulties increase 
in direct ratio to the decrease in the size of the income. 

A country urban district with a few thousand inhabi¬ 
tants is brought under the eye of Mr. Carnegie. He 
thereupon offers it a sum large enough to build a good 
library building, “ on the usual conditions.” These 
are that the Libraries Act of 1892 shall be adopted and 
a penny rate levied, that the cost of the site shall not 
come out of the library funds, and above all, that no 
part of the donation shall be expended on books. The 
outcome is both ludicrous and painful. A handsome 
building is erected; and the library rate produces 
perhaps three hundred pounds per annum. Out of this 
ridiculous sum the library is to be maintained, the 
public is to be supplied with books, and a library staff 
is to be paid.. As might be expected) the first economy 
—so-called—is effected in appointing the staff. Instead 
of a trained librarian, one of the wrecks of life, a 
broken down clerk, an ex-policeman or a stickit 
minister, is appointed at a salary equal to tfiat of a 
bricklayer’s labourer to superintend the public litera¬ 
ture supply of the town. And perhaps he is supple¬ 
mented by a boy from the local elementary schools. 
As the library will be open from nine in the morning 
until ten at night, these unfortunate individuals are 
compelled to work hours that would make a modern 
eight-hour-day mechanic writhe to contemplate. Then 
the library is starved for want of books. The utmost 
that can be expended on them is less than one hundred 
pounds a year, and as the book-selecting committee is 
without trained advice to enable it to select wisely, ihis 
meagre sum is rarely expended to advantage. Mr. 
Carnegie resolutely ignores the representations that 
have been made to him from time to time by librarians 
and people who understand that library buildings with¬ 
out books are veritable mockeries, and that the best 
library administered by a man who is not a librarian 
cannot produce the best results. Further, Mr. 
Carnegie has consistently refused to help libraries 
which are doing good work but are crippled by a 
plentiful lack of funds. He does not 'finance already 
established libraries; his aim is to establish libraries; 
that they may stagnate or go to ruin afterwards 
is no concern of his. Ill-staffed and inadequate build¬ 
ings to him are of no moment whatever. 


From these facts one can only deduce the conclu¬ 
sions that the majority of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
gifts to British libraries are not only not beneficial, 
but are actually inimical to the towns receiving them; 
and certainly he is responsible for the introduction into 
the profession of librarian of many incompetent and ill- 
paid men.' This, in a generation when in large towns 
and particularly in London the public library assistant 
is being specially trained for his work by the universi¬ 
ties and the Library Association, is a deplorable fact. 
That public libraries manage to do much work under 
these evil conditions is a sign of the excellence of the 
library principle, not of their efficiency; and is merely 
an earnest of what might be done under favourable 
conditions. It would perhaps be unjust to infer that 
Mr. Carnegie cares more for the bronze medallion of 
himself which adorns the libraries he has built, than 
for the books and librarians that are their breath of 
life; but one may reasonably infer that the influence 
of Mr. Carnegie has not been unalloyed good. There 
may be other sides to this question, but, speaking as 
a librarian, this one is most evident to me. 

Robert Johnson. 


THE ETERNAL CHILD 

The Bishop of Stepney some time last year, in a learned, 
address to the members of the City Temple Institute, 
discoursed intimately upon the theme of Child Life in 
Literature. The Bishop observed that Shakespeare, 
despite his all-spacious imagination, never beheld the 
clear soul of childhood. This may be true. At any 
rate, it is certain that few of the world’s authors have 
succeeded in spilling something of the bright passion 
of childhood on to their pages. The child has suffered 
a multiplicity of wrongs at the hands of letters, but 
verily it has suffered more at the hands of life. It 
endures almost as many cruelties to-day from the 
vulgarities of an Americanised society as it did from the 
starched rigours of a buried period that thought in 
mechanical couplets, observed the verities of life 
through the temporising glasses of a lorgnette, and 
worshipped God politely in a spiritual peruke. But the 
lace and Lavender of My Lady Sensibility are all dust 
to-day. Society is no longer subject to the laws of polite 
comedy. It has deserted the playhouse for the circus. 
The children have suffered more than anyone from this 
new disposal of our patronage. They are no longer 
instructed in formal graces and classic deportment. The 
spangled clown is their new tutor; the tumbler their 
preceptor in the arts and virtues of life. The child is 
photographed and paragraphed. Indeed, from the 
habits of many mothers it would appear that their girl¬ 
hood was spent in the writing of publishers’ advertise¬ 
ments. It is, in fact, not unreasonable to suppose that 
at no very distant time the birth columns of our morn¬ 
ing papers will contain such announcements as the 
following:—“On the 5th inst., the wife of Thomas 
Smith, of a sensational phenomenon. Can already talk 
fluently, and an efficient skirt dancer. For further 
announcements vide personal paragraphs.” 

This is mere trifling, but we are forced by the weight 
of general and accumulating evidence to confess that 
the ideal of precocity is governing our notions of 
childhood. Instances of precocity in child life seem to 
be every day more popular. They excite in us both 
amusement and surprise. “ How extraordinary,” we ob¬ 
serve, “ how very old.” The applause of our interest 
is commensurate with the premature development 
of the child as manifested by its words and actions. 
We are amused by that which resembles ourselves. 
Seemingly we forget that by encouraging a child into 
an assumption of maturity we are deposing it to the 
level of those performing animals who are supposed 
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in their antics to adumbrate the customs and deport¬ 
ment of mankind! 

There is also, and has been, a disposition amongst 
the sentimental of men to encourage, appraise and 
brood over, morbidity in childhood. Oceans of lachry¬ 
mose tears have been wept over stories of unhappy 
children. The child who owns a premature realisation 
of life’s miseries has long been a most valuable asset 
in the stock-in-trade of novelists, who pride themselves 
upon their powers of pathos. Dickens showed the 
way, and a legion have followed him. But the 
Dickens’ child is an abnormity. Precose sorrow is 
inimical to the true spirit of the Eternal Child. 

The Bishop of Stepney told us that in the early ages 
of the world “ the child was regarded not as an entity 
but merely as a future possibility.” It is this that I 
deny. Childhood is not a possibility, but an actuality. 
It is as actual as a May moon or the bright face of 
April. The Eternal Child is an abiding and plenteous 
spirit through which mortality passes in a million 
shadows. It is the one sunland shire in the dark 
principality of life, and all who have passed through 
and from it cannot but look back with regret at the 
fading vista of its glimmering spires and sweet archaic 
towers. 

In each of us individuality, the Spirit of the Eternal 
Child, becomes dissipated in the habitudes of growth 
and development. It passes from us, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, an actual phase in others. And it is a sin in us 
to discolour its bright visage with sorrows and 
regrets, ot to deform its body with mature habits, or 
to tune its voice to artificial accents. The natural 
voice of childhood is the voice of wonder, and owns 
no undertone of quiet. Its voice is simply the expres¬ 
sion of wonder, and has no analogy with the mouth- 
ings of deliberate curiosity or deep searchings after 
truth. The child marvels at everything and joys 
because it marvels. It has no understanding for 
systems, theories, or doctrines, whether they be pro¬ 
found or obvious. It is simply life made lyrically 
articulate. These attributes we know have gone out 
of ourselves. The individual is always dying. The 
mind continually blurs, and as we begin to learn, so 
there is always something that we are beginning to 
forget. But let us not infuse the song of childhood 
with the disillusionments and apprehensions that are 
the heritage of growth. This song is eternal, full of 
hope, and yet unconscious of its burden, for to be 
conscious of hope one must know despair, and it is 
not when we seek that we despair: it is when we find. 
And the Eternal Child is not groping in the dark places 
of experience, or stumbling in the twilights of un¬ 
certainty, or clutching blindly for a handful of stars 
• It breathes peacefully in the white light of joy, which 
is its visible vesture. Even in the gaunt face of misery 
the unfettered child can warble lullabies, and I believe 
that on the day of Calvary it stood upon the hill and 
prattled. And, surely, the God on the Cross was glad 
to hear the lisp and laughter of children, even as He 
was glad to hear the buzz of happy flies and all the 
life that stirs within the grass. 

Randal Charlton. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
"PAGEANT” 

Instead of trusting to casual observers, it is far better 
to understand the principles that govern our pronuncia¬ 
tion. There is one principle in particular which, 
rightly considered, gives us a good deal of help in 
the instance under consideration. 

In my Primer of English Etymology I give some 
simple rules for accentuation. Rule 1 is as follows: 

“ When the length of a word is augmented, an 
original long vowel is'apt to be shortened by the 


accentual stress falling upon it.” Such augmentation 
is due to the formation of a derivative. 

An easy example is seen in the case of cone, pro¬ 
nounced with a long o. For if we form a derivative by 
adding the suffix ic, the result is conic, with a 
short o. 

This is a general principle that affects the whole 
language and sets up a standard habit. By way of 
illustration, compare bile with bilious, crime with 
criminal, brake and bracken, dine and dinner, mine 
and mineral, coal and collier, and perhaps at least 
seventy more. A remarkable instance is seen in 
collie, which is merely a new pronunciation of coaly, 
certain dogs were once called coaly-dogs, because of 
their coal-black markings. An extension of the same 
principle may be made in comparing the dissyllabic 
forms agent and cogent with the allied trisyllables 
agitate and cogitate. 

When once such a principle has become general, it 
is obvious that a word like pageant will be influenced 
by the very large number of dissyllables that have 
the former vowel short; and this is why the truly 
normal pronunciation of the word resembles the o in 
Paget. I do not certainly know the origin of that 
name, but I suppose it is merely the diminutive of 
page, in which the a is shortened as a matter of 
course, simply because the diminutive— et has been 
added. 

The pronunciation of primer has often been dis¬ 
cussed, and many are they who think that they clinch 
the matter by saying that the i in the Latin primus 
is long! For that proves nothing at all as regards 
modern English; and those who have studied our 
peculiar ways with the closest attention are well aware 
that the normal way is, after all, to pronounce it as if 
it were spelt primmer. We do not therefore spell it 
with a double m, because that is not our system. We 
write tonic and conic and mimic in order to show 
their connexion with tone and cone and mime ; and we 
trust that the unfortunate reader, after he has thus had 
the etymology explained to him, will provide the pro¬ 
nunciation for himself. Such a word as pageant may 
be usefully compared with magic and tragic and 
agitate. Walter W. Skeat. 


FICTION 

New Chronicles 0} Rebecca. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Constable, 6 s.) 

Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin writes of a small world, 
but it is a very happy one: where little girls with 
tight “ braids ” of flaxen hair swing chequered ging¬ 
ham skirts through fields of nodding poppies, on their 
way to school. And in front, carrying a star-spangled 
banner, marches the redoubtable Rebecca. “ Who¬ 
ever is elected President, you will be, Rebecca—you’re 
that kind! ” said one, Alice, who knew her Rebecca 
well, and she certainly was President of whatever 
society she found herself in. Something of a Marjory 
Fleming, yet entirely American in her shrewd com¬ 
mon sense, she is an attractive little personality. 
Miss Wiggin’s “ Chronicles ” are written with the 
quiet humour which is her characteristic. That the 
best of Rebecca’s poems does not equal the poorest by 
Scott’s immortal Marjory goes without saying, for 
she was flesh and blood, while Rebecca is but a very 
delightful literary creation; but all her saying? are full 
of much quaint wisdom. Like most great souls, she 
had her trials, and we can imagine the horror of the 
headgear which wrung from her such verses as 
these: 

Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many hats I’ll see; 

But. if they’re trimmed with hedge-hog quills. 

They’ll not belong to me ! 
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• We can also share in her pain when asked to admire 
the following refrain at the end of each of her best 
friend’s stanzas: 

This is my day so natal. 

When I will follow Milton. 

The Botor Chaperon. By C. N. and A. M. William¬ 
son. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The authors of the “ Botor Chaperon” certainly have 
an ingenious way of combining instruction with amuse¬ 
ment. Those who have studied their “ Lightning Con¬ 
ductor ” have a very fair knowledge of the chateaux 
of France, a knowledge at any rate more pleasantly 
acquired than it would have been if gleaned from the 
precise but uninspiring pages of a Baedeker. An 
artistic little map inside the cover of the book warns 
the reader that, in spite of the two beauteous maidens 
smiling on the outside, there is also something to be 
learned from the “ Botor Chaperon.” The excellent 
photographs which serve as illustrations, with their 
reassuring air of having been “ done on the spot,” will 
add much to his faith in the trustworthiness of the in¬ 
formation contained in the letterpress, and when, fired 
with enthusiasm, he closes the novel and rushes to pack 
a hasty portmanteau he will start for the land of canals 
with a pretty clear notion as to what will be his route 
and where he will linger on his way. The frivolous side 
of the work is as charming and gay and improbable as 
the gilding of so instructive a pill should be, and the 
curtain falls on a group of people entirely satisfied with 
themselves and each other, while the triumphal strains 
of the wedding march are in the air. 

Nicolete. By Evelyn Sharp. (Constable, 6s.) 

Miss Sharp is one of the lucky people who write with 
charm, whatever their subject may be. Her children 
are always delightful, spontaneous and really child¬ 
like, and, if many of her other characters are but grown¬ 
up children, they are none the worse for that. Nicolete’s 
father is one of these, and belongs to the fascinating, 
irresponsible order of beings that we love and admire in 
the families of others, and deplore and sigh over when 
they occur in our own. He is the most convincing figure 
in the book, and Miss Sharp has drawn him with far 
greater sympathy and understanding than she has given 
to her other male characters. Nicolete is, essentially, 
a woman’s book, written by a woman, and abounds 
rather too freely in slap-dash generalisations such as: 
“ How does a man lead the simple life? By compli¬ 
cating the life of his wife or his sister. Oh, it’s quite 
simple—for the man,” and other statements which con¬ 
tain the grain of truth usually to be found in such 
generalisations, but which does "not prevent them from 
savouring of that turned worm, the injured female. 
There is no lack of sympathy, however, in the draw¬ 
ing of Nicolete or Lady Sarah, and we have to thank 
Miss Sharp for a charming and very readable book. 

Name of Garland. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen, 
6s.) 

Mr. Pett Ridge's style is by now very well 
known. He is the novelist of Cockney London, the 
Dickens of domestic service. There are no heroes 
or heroines of conventional fiction in his books, and 
if. he endows his characters with a preternatural 
humour we have it on his own authority that there are 
more genuine humorists in slums than in Bedford 
Park. ‘‘Name of Garland ” deals with Winnie of 
that family, a hard-working servant in a milliner’s, 
where she is hiding from her family. Her father is 
a drunkard, her stepbrothers and stepsisters thieves 
and scoundrels, but the eighteen-year-old girl is never 
discouraged, although her efforts to save her eccentric 
parent meet with failure. When she is promoted to 
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the post of shop-assistant her family calls in a body 
and drives her away to another part of London, 
where she re-enters the kitchen. Meanwhile, she 
meets Arthur Lord, a railway clerk, and after a very 
short acquaintance he becomes her knight-errant. A 
married friend offers to pay her fare to Canada, and 
generously includes the irreclaimable parent; but the 
latter declines to go at the last moment—much to the 
relief of the reader, who knows by experience that 
Mr. Ridge is at his best in London. Emigration 
prevented, Winnie takes up the position of honoured 
servant to the keeper of a boarding-house, where she 
plays a small part in a romance connected with a run¬ 
away marriage and a reconciliation with a wealthy and 
titled father. Then there is a whole chapter describ¬ 
ing Miss Enefer’s wedding, as good a piece of writing 
as any in the book, arid a tragic contrast in an ac¬ 
count of the crowd waiting outside Wandsworth 
Prison for the execution of James Garland, the step¬ 
brother of Winnie. In the last chapter we find 
the one-time servant happily married and the 
mother of three fine children. Winnie Garland has 
succeeded. The art of such a book as “ Name of 
Garland ” consists in making a series of more or less 
ordinary incidents interesting to the reader. Mr. 
Ridge never, keeps any secrets, there are no sugges¬ 
tions of wheels within wheels, no promise of the sen¬ 
sational in his stories. Few of the women have a 
past—none of the men have a future. They are just 
the steady, every-day kind of persons who are to be 
found in large numbers in Kentish Town, Canning 
Town, and other populous London districts. The 
height of ambition is reached when the young husband 
obtains an increase of salary, while the punishment 
the author deals out to his shrews is middle-aged 
maidenhood. “ Name of Garland ” is by no means 
Mr. Ridge’s best book, for there are certain qualities 
lacking which are to be found in his earlier works, 
but it will serve to maintain his reputation and once 
more emphasize the fact that, as the delineator of 
Cockney life, he is without a rival. 


A Mother’s Son. By B. and C. B. Fry. (Methuen, 
6s.) 

There are a great many persons who believe that a 
man who can score a century in a test match can do 
no wrong, and, doubtless, Mr. and Mrs. Fry’s novel 
will find favour for this reason. “ A Mother’s Son ” 
is not badly written—in a journalistic sense— and the 
athletic feats of the hero are described with a relish 
characteristic of . the sporting journalist, and will be 
appreciated by the enthusiast, if by no one else. Mark 
Lovell, the principal character in “ A Mother’s Son,” 
is bom in the first chapter and dies in the last. In 
between he goes to a preparatory school, wins a 
scholarship for a public school, then distinguishes 
himself at Oxford, turns estate agent, plays for Eng¬ 
land, and finally dies for his country in the South 
African War. Other important landmarks in his 
crowded life are record wins in the ’Varsity sports, a 
century and numerous wickets in the match with Cam¬ 
bridge, the winning of the Grand National, and, to 
crown all, the scoring of a century against the 
Australians. The last event forms the greater part of 
a chapter, and, although the match is described in 
the conventional strain—wicket by wicket falling with 
the number of runs required to win boldly stated in 
a separate line each time—the authors, with heroic 
generosity, give the victory to the Australians by 
one wicket. It is too obvious, however, this sudden 
change from the conventional, though it serves to 
prove that the real test of a successful match in fiction 
lies in giving one side an overwhelming advantage 
all through, and yet succeeding in gripping the reader’* 
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attention. Mark’s mother is satisfied once her son has 
played in an international match. It is she who inspires 
him all along, from a place in the school eleven to 
the climax at Lord's. He is his mother’s son, but, 
fortunately for him, she is the right sort of mother, 
and Mark lives for her and for his athletic prowess. 
Of course, Mrs. Lovell is idealised—she is the perfect 
mother of a perfect son—and it is not to be wondered 
at that Lord Matechley should propose to her. The 
earl’s offer declined, Mark marries Madeleine West- 
cott and is installed as agent to Lord Matechley, 
such is the latter’s generosity. The old earl, how¬ 
ever, is a Pro-Boer, and one day at dinner he becomes 
so offensive to Mark during a discussion of the war 
that the latter peremptorily leaves him and rushes off to 
volunteer for South Africa. Here he is killed in 
action shortly before a son is born to him at the other 
end of the world,and that is the finish of a novel crowded 
with a young man’s doings in the field and on horse¬ 
back. There is plenty of incident in the book, but 
the most interesting part is that devoted to Mark’s 
boyhood at home and at school. It is pleasantly 
written, with some insight into a boy’s character. The 
athletic chapters lack something, however, and that 
is the vitality which makes for reality. One might 
as well try to dramatise a column of tlje Sportsman 
as make literature out of the ’Varsity sports or a Test 
match at Lord’s. 

A Full-length Portrait of Eve. By Daniel Douglas 
Brewer. (John Long, 6s.) 

We fancy that this book would have provided a 
reviewer in the truculent days with some very pretty 
columns of abuse. Its faults are so numerous and 
so patent that he could hardly have held his hand. He 
would have mocked the author’s style, his abruptness, 
his misuse of words, his moments of painfully fine 
writing. He would have pointed out that to say of a 
woman that her eyes danced, her brain waltzed, and 
her heart polkaed is to carry vivacity to excess; he 
would have said that “to kiss in labial thunder of 
embraces” is nonsense; he would have inquired for 
the whereabouts of “ The Arc de Triumph.” And, 
withal, he would have done Mr. Brewer some 
injustice, for if the author has not succeeded in painting 
9 full-length portrait of Eve, he has, at all events, 
given his readers a very clever kit-cat of one of her 
tribe. 

“ All over Eve’s features there was the juice of the 
apple which, as a little girl, she had risen on tip-toe 
to taste,” and all through Eve’s life, as told in this 
book, there is the same greed, whether for love, new 
frocks, picture-postcards, or an actor lover to smother 
her on the stage with curtains scented with carna¬ 
tions and blood. She has sacrificed her will for her 
extreme, and sometimes almost spiteful, love and 
her desire to have a good time, and so, though she 
is always going to begin taking lessons in acting 
to-morrow, she is content to-day with giving her 
dibut a place in her dreams. In her hunger for love 
that she does not always deserve, her attitude to her 
lover is like that of a petulant child to its mother, and 
she has the world for her plaything. She has con¬ 
quered all the old conventions, and for her there is 
neither right nor wrong, only a ready obedience to 
the lightest whim of a nature too volatile to be wholly 
sincere, too passionate to be wholly false. This is 
Eve’s character, and this, we suppose, to be the 
character of every Nora that ever danced on the mid¬ 
night pavement. And with the rest of her merry and 
bitter companions she would like to be a mother, and 
has a tearful fondness for little children that leads 
her to buy toys and sweets, and to cherish the society 
of a kitten. 

Mr. Brewer has drawn this character with extra¬ 


ordinary care, and, although the task has often been 
undertaken before, we can call to mind no one who 
has accomplished it with so much humour and 
sympathy. Of the other characters in the book some 
are good and some are very weak, and, as we sug¬ 
gested at the beginning of this notice, we have no 
liking for the author’s descriptive style; but from 
his curious medley of bruised words and tortured 
phrases there has come to us a finely-conceived and 
finely-drawn portrait that we shall not readily forget. 

DRAMA 

"THE HYPOCRITES” 

Everyone who has been taught Greek, even without 
learning it, must remember the certain thrill which 
accompanied the information that the familiar vocative 
of the New Testament “ Hypocrites ” meant literally 
actors. Being of a somewhat evangelical turn of mind, 
in spite, or perhaps because of High Church surround¬ 
ings, from the age of eight (when I first acquired this 
piece of scholarship) until twelve I entirely disapproved 
of actors or even of dramas; the feeling has never 
quite worn off. But I was soon seduced by the ritual 
at the Lyceum and the moralities at Drury Lane into 
reconsidering the future life of actors; Miss Ellen 
Terry resolved me into ecstasy, while Sir Henry Irving 
and Sir Augustus Harris brought all heaven before my 
eye. For a long time afterwards I thought that only 
wicked actors played the wicked parts, and that good 
actors played the good parts; the actors were 
% inextricably and artistically identified in my mind with 
the persons of the play. I see, of course, now that 
critically I was perfectly right: that is the only proper 
way to estimate a dramatic production. You must 
remember, reader, that in those days there was no 
English drama. There were plenty of plays, just as 
there are now, but the only live dramatists (there were 
no living ones) were Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan; so we naturally thought more of the actors. 

I think it was a memory of some similar feeling which 
induced Mr. Henry Arthur Jones to say in an inter¬ 
view last Saturday that actors of the present day are 
not so capable as they were; hence the failure of serious 
plays in London. I hope he will retract these state¬ 
ments now that his new production has been such a 
success; in any case, I can assure him that he is quite 
wrong. Not only is the general level of acting very 
much better than it used to be, but there are actors 
far greater than any with the inflated reputations of that 
period. As to who they are, that can be left for a prize 
competition when Limericks have been declared illegal. 

Now, too, there is an English drama (’tis but a little 
one), and so the balance is more evenly adjusted. You 
do not get a play swamping an actor, nor do you get 
an actor managing everyone else off the stage. At 
the Hicks Theatre, certainly one of the most charming 
houses in London, may be seen an instance of where 
that nice adjustment of the scales is not maintained. 
There “ The Hypocrites ” really means “ The 
Actors”; there is little reason otherwise in the title, 
Mr. Wilmore, senior, being the only real hypocrite 
of the story. The ingenuous error of my childhood 
and the disingenuous error of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones are perfectly illustrated. 

The acting, where it is not actually superb, is always 
capable; Miss Doris Keane alone can be criticised in 
any hostile sense. Perhaps the only way of playing a 
very obvious part is to play it in a very obvious 
manner, though Miss Keane’s transpontine pathos is 
out of harmony with her fellow artists, if in character 
with the author’s conception. Presumably Rachel 
Neve is intended to excite sympathy. Conscious that 
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she might not be very successful in this direction the 
author sprains her ankle at the beginning of Act II., 
and this permits an effective limp; it does not make 
her case more touching. She is like a heroine out of 
Mr. Jerome’s amusing little book “ Stage Land.” You 
know instinctively that anyone who snivels over the 
footlights in that fashion must be righted in the end: 
“ My Cheaild’s ” legitimacy is never in a moment’s 
doubt. Canadian young ladies are, moreover, par¬ 
ticularly spirited, and I do not think any of them would 
have utilised a situation of the kind in the lachrymose 
attitude assumed by Miss Keane, even if her tragedy 
commenced on an unfinished railway line. What a 
contrast to the moving pathos and passion of that 
great actress, Miss Marion Terry, to whose Mrs. Wil- 
more are assigned lines quite as tame as those given 
to Rachel Neve; she commands the whole sympathy of 
the audience; she can trace “ under the common thing 
the hidden grace,” and she moves across the stage as 
people do in real life, because her exquisite percep¬ 
tions enable her to act reality; she never allows a fasci¬ 
nating personality and a beautiful voice to make up 
for a lack of that artificial quality so essential to fine 
acting. Artlessness, charming enough in literature or 
in politics, is fatal to the stage, as it is to painting. 
Miss Marion Terry can assume graceful middle age 
whenever she wishes in spite of her perpetual youth, 
and perhaps hardly realises or relishes the fact that 
she is held up to a younger generation as a model of 
faultlessness. At all events, I know of one actor- 
manager who does so. Or, conscious of the embarrass¬ 
ing compliment, she is determined to prove that she 
is one of our receptive modem artists, always ready 
to go on improving; she will never belong to that old 
school so much admired by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Miss Marion Terry, moreover, has never employed, to 
my knowledge, that undoubted asset in her dis¬ 
tinguished family—the tricks of Terryismus—valuable 
and delightful in the sister who made them fashionable, 
but fatal to a younger generation which did not inherit 
the name, or, let me add, in justice to old traditions, 
the art of the Terrys. In the last act of the “ Hypo¬ 
crites ” she has to violate every law of humanity, truth, 
or drama (as distinct from theatre) in submitting to 
a sudden conversion by an irritating curate. Yet she 
made it probable, and it was only by gesture, for 
there is nothing in the text to persuade you of the 
preposterous incongruity. 

When Pilate asked what is truth, he was the spokes¬ 
man of every plajrwright. Improbability of action or 
incident is appropriate and often necessary to the stage. 
The gods who come down to solve the situation in 
Greek plays are, of course, untrue to nature, but they 
are true to art and to Greek psychology, just as the 
Fairy Queen and the Demon in pantomime are per¬ 
fectly true to their own convention. Modernity has 
invented the raisonneur, who is half Deus ex machind, 
half Fairy Queen; and he comes on with all his mech¬ 
anism in the first act instead of the last, as he did in 
Greek drama. He and his protagonists may behave in 
the most romantic and improbable way, but they must 
not be untrue to psychology, otherwise they become 
melodramatic. Melodrama is very amusing, especially 
when the craft of the scene painter is pressed into ser¬ 
vice. There is scope even for literary gymnastic, 
though literary dramatists have shunned the convention, 
because truth of observation is unnecessary in plays of 
the kind, and might mar the effect which it is intended 
to produce. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has a sincere longing to 
make his puppets true; but he cannot fill their bodies 
with life. There is a large audience, both here and in 
America, which prefers silver gilt to gold, and with it 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones can command a deserved 
success, but when he complains that serious drama has 
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not the same success as comedy over here, he means 
melodrama, which happens to have unluckily failed. 
He is a Thespian alchymist searching diligently for the 
philosopher’s stone; and like many of the alchymists, 
he thinks he has found it. The theme of a devoted 
mother trying to save her son from a revolting liaison 
is a fine one; it was done superbly by Mr. St. John 
Hankin in “ The Cassilis Engagement.” Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones has unconsciously absorbed some of Mr. 
Hankin’s comedic side issues. Dr. Blaney and his 
wife and Mr. Wilmore are drawn with the skill of the 
real dramatist in “ The Return of the Prodigal.” The 
acting of Mr. Barnes accentuates the familiarity; but it 
is quite nice to see them again, and you are tempted to 
offer them tea. Then the Rev. Everard Daubeny, whose 
wife has a “ hacking cough,” is obviously now part 
of stock drama; to Miss Marion Terry he is quite an 
old friend, though of no importance. Miss Piper’s 
indiscretions, too, have not been mentioned since 
Sheridan. Some daring dramatist must really incarnate 
a character of whom we have heard so much. 

That wronged colonial, Miss Rachel Neve, the 
daughter of a Canadian artist, is I fear, an impostor; 
she has come so often to Drury Lane in her semi- 
aesthetic costume, asking to be made an honest woman. 
We have subscribed for her at the Adelphi, we have 
found her situations at the Princess’s; she has accused 
earls and undergraduates, and keeps her fallen day 
about her; I sometimes think of her. as Monna Liza 
(of Lambeth). I thought the child must have been born 
long ago, and that Mr. Henrjr Arthur Jones acted as 
accoucheur. I might still believe in her if she would 
bring' some of her scenery as piices de conviction — 
for instance the railway line where Leonard first 
blighted her troth—the Grand Trunk Railway in the 
course of construction. What a scene for Mr. Hawes 
Craven 1 What a lost opportunity for representing the 
Rocky Mountains, over which Mr. Viveash, the demon 
lawyer, would be hurled in the fourth act! What an 
occasion has been missed for bringing Canada nearer 
to the Mother Country! I see a great Tariff Reform 
play unravelled before me; the plains of Abraham 
desolated by Free Trade (and designed by Mr. Hann), 
or Toronto, Queen City of the Empire (by Mr. Joseph 
Harker), where the Rev. Edgar Linnell is conducting a 

mission.Sir Wilfred Laurier is nodding in 

a box, but what is the use of seeing if we may not 
hear them; we must not go to sleep at the Hicks 
Theatre, where the entertainment is quite excellent, and 
the acting is of the finest. Robert Ross. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. SICKERT ON BURNE-JONES. * 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—M r. Robert Ross is at this moment probably enjoying 
a well-earned rest from his many vocations and will not 
trouble to continue our amicable discussion. 

He is amused at my “ pose ” of the plain man, but to prove 
that my sympathy with the plain man is no pose, I need only 
express my view on the foundation of sound criticism, which 
explains my estimate of Burne-Jones among others. It is 
simple and plain enough indeed. 

In my view it is not necessary to have seen a single picture of 
Burne-Jones, a mere description is sufficient to put it out of 
court as a form of art that does not count, from the nature of 
things. I said that Burne-Jones was not worthy of abuse, by 
which I meant also that he did not merit it. Burne-Jones was 
a most pathetic figure, a man born too late in a world too old. 
He was a “ sport,” like his greatest friend, William Morris. 
But Morris, whose worth, with the exception of a 
single picture, was entirely in decoration was justified 
in returning to traditional models, by means of which 
he developed a new art, a step towards better views, 
but not in itself superior to its precursors (I think he would 
have subscribed this himself). But for a painter to turn his 
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Sack on all the activities of modern life and dream himself 
into past ages may be (1 think it is) a condemnation of the 
present condition of society, but it cannot lead to the produc¬ 
tion of great or even considerable pictures. Burne-Jones as 
a pupil of Masaccio might have surpassed his master, but he 
wrought in the nineteenth century, unfortunately for him 
and us. Mr. Ross’s apology that his was the highest expres¬ 
sion of English art in the last twenty-five years of the last 
century is so modest that I would subscribe to it but for 
Charles Keene, Orthardson, and Sargent. Whistler’s best 
work had been done, so I will not except him. In the great 
periods of art (for I am entirely in disagreement with Whistler 
in this matter—there were great periods), in the time of the 
Dutch masters, for instance, the people were immensely and 
whole-heartedly pleased with themselves, with their clothes, 
and their wives, their man-servants and maid-servants, their 
drawing-rooms, their back kitchens, and cabbages and dung- 
heaps. They loved it all, and were never tired of having 
these things reproduced by the greatest artists of the time. 
Burne-Jones is one symptom of the fact that we hate our¬ 
selves, our work, and our play, and can only be momentarily 
happy by narcotic dreams of what does not exist. Take a 
simple symptom, the disgust the modern man has for himself. 
Why otherwise should he dress himself in mud-colour sackcloth 
and ashes? In the time of Franz Hals, Vandyck, or Titian the 
man was as proud of his beauty as the woman, and dressed 
himself as the peacock. Now we are all ashamed of ourselves 
and deprecate a visitation from the gods by dressing ourselves 
in the mud-colour of our streets as the wild birds simulate 
their surroundings. Burne-Jones, like Morris, recognised that 
the diseases we find in modern art are social in their origin, 
but as he was a painter to the finger-tips (distorted, if you 
like, or misdeveloped), he did not stop his painting, for that 
would have been sheer suicide, but did his best under cramping 
conditions. 

No force on the earth can be destroyed, but it can, and in 
present days it usually is, distorted, mutilated, as the fish in 
the Kentucky caves are blind. 

Bernhard Sickert. 

August 17. 

AMERICAN CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

"Sir, —The opinions of Swinburne’s poetry now being ex¬ 
pressed in your columns towards Poetry, and Mr. Machen’s few 
remarks on the United States, tempts me to ask you to offer 
for the enjoyment of your readers an excerpt from J. R. 
Lowell’s “ My Study Windows.” It may perhaps serve to 
remind some that the Philistine, like the poor, is always with 
us. I quote the first ten lines of the essay on “ Swinburne’s 
Tragedies.” 

Are we really, then, to believe the newspapers for once, 
and to doff our critical nightcaps in which we have com¬ 
fortably overslept so many rumours and false alarms, to 
welcome the advent of a new poet? New poets, to our 
thinking, are not very common, and the soft columns of 
the daily press often make dangerous concessions, for 
which the marble ones of Horace’s day were too stony¬ 
hearted. Indeed we have some well-grounded doubts 
whether England is precisely the country from which we 
have a right to expect that most precious of gifts just 
now. 

Coming across the Atlantic from the author of “ Conde¬ 
scension in Foreigners,” and read in the light of modern 
history, surely this expression of “ well-grounded doubts ” 
makes more humorous reading than a whole volume of Mark 

Twain " M. P. 

August 26. 

THE TYRANNY OF THE AUTHOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Surely the critics have had their share of abuse; has 
not the time arrived for a little retaliation ? The uselessness 
and incompetency of the reviewer is now a stock subject, and 
people represent the size of the hole which would be left in the 
world were all the literary and dramatic critics to disappear 
simultaneously as exceedingly small indeed. “ Away with 
them! ” they cry. “ Perverters of taste, Art (with an exceed¬ 
ingly big A) would flourish if they were not.” “Good 
gracious 1 ” exclaims the reader with small leisure, “ fancy a 


universe AcADEMY-less, Saturday-less, Athenceum- less.” The 
present writer, indeed, shudders at the thought. Not 
being a lacerated Author (stress on author), I have no crow 
to pluck with reviewers; their stuff makes nice light reading, 
and Thingumbob’s criticism of So-and-So’s latest novel or 
theological treatise gives me, it is likely, just as much amuse¬ 
ment as—perhaps more than—the book itself. No, my quarrel 
is not with the critics, but with the Authors themselves, who 
have turned the Republic of Letters into a tyrannical Bureau¬ 
cracy, and stifled Public Opinion, made it actually non-existent, 
by gagging it with Their Works. 

How is this? Not hard to say; no one looks at a book 
nowadays unless it be signed with a famous name. Mention 
two or three famous writers and you will have mentioned two 
or three drags upon intellectual evolution. Don’t tell me that 
the critics who wrote on Bernard Shaw’s last volume were 
really criticising “ John Bull’s Other Island,” etc. They may, 
human nature is subject to such delusions, have thought that 
they were, but in reality they weren’t; they were reviewing 
some plays, not to speak of some prefaces, over the awe¬ 
inspiring signature G.B.S.—a very different thing indeed. 
And it is the same in regard to every prominent author; his 
books are not reviewed as books pure and simple, but as works 
by So-and-So, the shadow of the author falls across every 
page, throwing every sentence into a distorting light. 
People do not buy books because they want to read them, but 
because they want to say they have read them, because the 
books were written by What’s-his-name, one of the baker’s 
dozen of famous ones, whom not to have read the works of 
argues you a tasteless ignoramus. It is not the title or the 
probable contents, but the signature which allures. That 
enterprising Scot, James McPherson, recognised this law; he 
knew the value of a signature; Europe embraced the works of 
the Gael Ossian, she would have ignored those of the Gael 
McPherson : “ Ossian semblait l’dgal d’Honfere quand on le 
croyait ancien, on Ie nfeprise depuis qu’on sait que c’est 
McPherson.” 

Authors have no more moral right—and in a properly 
civilised country they would have no more legal right—to 
advertise themselves than members of the medical profession, 
and in the ideal State, books would be issued unsigned and 
judged on their own merits—not according to the fame of the 
author’s signature. 

The. adoption of “ no signatures ” as a literary policy 
would revolutionise modern culture. People would no longer 
purchase and rave over rubbishy works because of the famous 
name on the title-page; they would select books they liked 
and be perfectly fearless in expressing their literary opinions. 
We should not then be goaded into talking airily of Shakes¬ 
peare because we had witnessed a gorgeous travesty of “ The 
Tempest,” or patronisingly of Carlyle on the strength of 
having skimmed throught “ Heroes.” We would speak of 
this book or that book, not of his works or her works, all 
literature would find its natural level, and posterity would only 
be greeted by works which had travelled thither on their own 
legs. 

E. K. 

MISPRINTS. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Thank you very much for publishing my two sonnets. 
I wish there had been time for me to see a proof. Will you 
please chide the printer very gently for ruining two lines:— 
“Attuned its passionate harmony” became “attained,” and 
“ unproved passion,” “ improved passion.” “ Enna ” became 
“ Euna,” but the reader could easily see the error there. 

I tremble to meet the lady to whom I have imputed 
“ improved passion.” Is it too much to ask for a little 
note of correction next week ? 

Ixion. 

August 24. 

[We offer our sincere apologies to our correspondent for the 
misprints he refers to.—E d.] 

A HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —You seem to have been pestered with communications 
from subscribers urging you to alter your ways, especially 
with regard £0 religious matters. 

May I as a subscriber, and I regret to add, incidentally, as 
one of your profoundly dull Freethinkers, request you to do 
nothing of the sort. I have taken in the Academy for several 
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years, excepting during periods when it was in my opinion 
unreadable, and never has it been so entirely interesting and 
suggestive as now. The only complaint I have to make is, 
that whereas I was in the habit of cutting out my favourite 
articles I am now unable to do so without buying two numbers. 
In my own small provincial circle I could point to at least three 
people who buy the Academy regularly who did so under no 
other regime, so you can place them against the lapsed 
faithful of thirty years standing. 

J. W. H. 

August 24. 


A CHAMPION FOR TOOTING. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Monsieur, —Vous voudrez bien, je l’espfere accueillir ces 
quetoues observations k propos de la lettre (24 courant) du 
pourfendeur de “suburbans ” qu’est M. George Cecil. 

Je m’en tiens k Tooting dont il est si souvent question et 
que je connais k fond. 

Ayant habits South Kensington pendant une diziane 
d’ann&s et les circonstances m’ayant amen£ k fixer, il y a six 
ans dans ce pauvre Tooting (voire Upper Tooting I) je suis 
peut- 4 tre k mfime d’etre impartial. 

Eh bien oui 1 Je le veux bien. Il y a ici maints individus 
mal ddgrossis, mauvaises langues, Philistins, et id genus om tie, 
il en pleut mime ! Et je partage d’ailleurs, le peu de goCtt 
qu’a M. Cecil pour leur maniire d’etre, de penser, et surtout de 
s’exprimer. 

Quant au soi-disant “ smart set ” qui lui donne le frisson, il 
ne m’en chant. Je ne m’en occupe pas. 

Mais soyons justes. J’ai en d’autre part, l’avantage de me 
trouver m£l£ (mais oui, It Tooting!) k une elite de gens 
instruits aimables, du meilleur ton, dont les connaissances en 
fait d’art, de lettres et de science sont hautement appr6cites 
dans les milieux les plus intellectueis de la capitale. En effet 
ce sont gens parmi lesquels se trouvent, par exemple, des 
bacheliers d’Oxford et de Cambridge, des “ Civil servants ” 
haut placds, plus d’un naturaliste de renom, des militaires 
retraites, que sais-je encore? 

Mais quoi 1 M. Cecil si plait k ne pas distinguer les brebis 
d’avec les boucs, et tire ~k boulets rouges dans le tas. 

Aussi bien, ce precede me semble-t-il pu conforme du “ fair- 
play ” dont, k bon droit, on s’enorgueillit en Angleterre. 

A dire le ordi: k entendre M. Cecil, et en lisant ce style k 
l’emportepiice il semblerait qu’un habitant quelconque de 
Tooting, etc., ou un Huron, e’est Kif-Kif! 

(Ceci pour les lecteurs anglais: qu’ils se ressemblent 
com me Kif & Kif.) 

Supposition contre laquelle j’ai la hardiesse de m’inscrire en 
faux, 

. Bien k vous, 

L. H. Le Bailly. 

Ao&t 27. 


“ MISS ETHEL TALBOT AND ‘ THE MORAL IDEA ’ ” 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I thought the discussion on “ The Moral Idea in 
Poetry ” lately raised in the Academy had been “ talked out.” 
I notice, however, that in the current number it is again raised 
—without any very apparent sense of responsibility—by your 
contributor, Miss Ethel Talbot. 

Well, place aux dames. Shades of Voltaire, Arnold and 
Symonds, hide diminished heads; be for ever silent, Mr. Clutton 
Brock and the rest of the tiresome crew 1 A final judgment 
has come upon you 1 Miss Ethel Talbot trips daintily in : 
“ What’s all this pother about ? Moral thought in poetry ? 
Nonsense 1 Off to school all of you! ” 

Yet stay 1 Can it be possible that the admirer and champion 
of the “ for-some-people-too-difficult ” Browning can herself be 
the victim of some confusion of thought, if not of inapprecia¬ 
tion of the precise meaning of certain terms used? Miss 
Ethel Talbot has enunciated a negative proposition—“ Art 
must be always non-moral ”—without attempting to justify it 
beyond giving a carefully-chosen quotation from . Keats. I 
say “ carefully-chosen ” beebose the lines of Browning— 

“ Oh world, as God hhs made it! All is beauty : 

And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared? ” 
are equally apposite. Can they have been passed over by Miss 
Ethel Talbot because the word “ duty ” more obviously stamps 
the idea as “ moral ” than it appears in Keats’s lines? Per¬ 
haps we may be allowed to assert the affirmative of her proposi¬ 
tion, giving some reasons why we believe in its truth. If Miss 


Ethel Talbot can displace our conclusion the triumph of her 
own is implied. 

“ Art must always be moral.” That is to say true Art, the 
highest Art. Necessity is the mother of convention. A fortiori 
—if the phrase does not strain the metaphor!—necessity is the 
mother of morality. She is also the mother of all forms of 
Art—it is the necessity of expression that creates it—and 
Poetry must own the relationship. Is it not “ inevitablehess ” 
that is the touchstone of true poetry ? That “ Necessity knows 
no law ” is also true, for Necessity is the Law—the Primal, 
Universal Law—which can know no law outside itself. And 
therefore, when we say “ Art must always be moral,” we are 
only saying that the Universal Law of which it is a manifesta¬ 
tion cannot sin against itself. Need the point be laboured ? 

Miss Ethel Talbot’s further statement, “ Pure beauty is in 
itself an inspiration,” implies a lot of things—the moral idea 
included. Most of us require to learn to know “ the highest 
when we see it.” 

W. Bennett. 

August 25. 


PAINTERS AS CRITICS. 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Your valued contributor, Mr. Robert Ross, rush¬ 
ing valiantly to the fray, trips blindly over his preconceived 
opinions, and is enwrapped in the tangle of confused ideas. 
Wherefore he is unable to follow any point to a lucid end or to 
discriminate between an expert and a critic. Mr. Wake Cook 
and I lacked, it appears, the edge of shrewd interpretation. 

When, reading that “ no artist will ever allow for the margin 
of taste, ” and that when you get a painter’s estimate of a con¬ 
temporary it is always suspect, if not actually wrong . . . 

an artist cannot appreciate a point of view antagonistic to his 
own,” we deduced in our clumsy way that Mr. Ross was 
landed in the generalisation that all artists are prejudiced and 
narrow. He now points out that we were wrong in our 
deduction, because he was not “ complaining .” We should 
acknowledge his Christian fortitude. With his ideal list of 
critics, swollen now, Mr. Cook will say, to a formidable gang of 
Little Bethelites, I am not at all concerned. Mr. Ross’s 
selection vouches, I think, for very little in this connection, and 
with his naive confession as to the wretched status of his painter 
friends only so far as to find therein the justification of my view 
that he is entitled to our sympathy. His inability to see a 
matter clearly is conspicuous. Trying to crush me he launches 
parallels and runs them smartly on the rocks of his besetting 
confusion. For instance, “ to claim that painters are the best 
judges of painting,” he remarks, “ is like saying that 
murderers are the best judges of crime,” and graciously con¬ 
cludes—“or that a new-born, child is the best judge of 
obstetrics.” Holding forth on a well-cut throat or neatly 
poisoned victim, a skilled assassin should command our ear; 
but in the perilous hours of child-birth it were hazardous to 
charter the services of a day-old babe, for infants seldom,, so I 
hear, have had much practice in the science of midwifery. 
Painters, however, have had some intimacy with the art of 


painting. 

For our further enjoyment of his skill in wrecking his own 
argument your correspondent introduces yet a faultier parallel, 
in his pleasant little testimonial to the artists’ colourmen (who, 
by the way, are Winsor, minus any “d ”). My chief contention 
was, or is, that only they, trained by exact study and practice 
of form, of tone and colour, are in any fit condition to speak 
thereon. What connection on earth or otherwhere has this 
question of insight into Nature with the chemical composition 
of cadmium or chrome, or how shall any reason twist my mean¬ 
ing to such absurdity? It is painful to witness Mr. Ross 
astray so far from sequence of ideas... His blindness on 
the matter of experts as distinct from critics he frankly exposes 
in his graceful tribute to Mr. Binyon, who naturally is an 
acceptable authority on early English water-colours; else what 
does he at the Museum? But to have unimpeachabte qualifi¬ 
cations to speak on authorship and states is not die chief 
necessity for a critic of past or contemporary art. This is no 
place for me to indulge in tributes; were it, I would pay a 
grateful toll to Mr. Binyon as a thoughtful and deep-reading 
fudge of art, irrespective and in spite of his expertness, 
insight into Nature has come, I think, from his own art ; had 
he as well a painter’s sight by so much would his criticism 

ga This old copy of which Mr. Ross writes bitterly, in that it 

deceived, is new to me. In his former letter „ h ® 

with the artists, because their appreciation of many an old 
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master was not endorsed by the dealers in the auction room. 
This, I remarked, exposed a touching trustfulness in the 
artjstic perception of the auction room; for, after all, irre¬ 
futable authenticity is not the raison d’etre of Art, and beauties 
by any recognised hand. That artists are 
infallible experts never crossed my mind or entered my argu¬ 
ment, which was that for an enlightening criticism of the 
interpretations of Nature nothing really availed but a true 
seeing of Nature, which, under our conditions, is only gained 
by those who practice painting; that an artist only really has 
some insight into the appearances of Nature. For a just con¬ 
clusion of the matter I would cite that quotation in Mr. 
Kutter s admirable article in your current issue :—“ We must 
not content ourselves with merely admiring and relishing • we 
must enter into the principles on which the work is wrought- 
these do not swim on the superficies, and consequently are not 
open to superficial observers.” 

. C. H. Collins Baker. 

August 27. 
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T HE LECTURESHIP in German ii vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Tkisdethwaite. 
An appointment to the office will be made by the 
University Court early in October. 

Particulars as to the duties, stipend, etc., of 
the Lectureship may be obtained on application 
to the 

SECRETARY at the University Court. 


University Of Glasgow. 
August, 1907. 


UNIVBRSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALBS 
AND MONMOUTH8HIRB. CARDIFF. 

Colea Prifitthrofae l Dcheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Catrdydd 

The Council of the College Invites ap pli ca ti o n s for the 
POM of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Fniihtr particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications with testimonials (which need notbe 
printed! must be sent on of before Saturday, Sept. 14th, 1907. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS. B.A.. 

236th August, 1907. Registrar. 


Books for Sale 


T HB CONNOISSBUR, VoU. VI. to XIV., in 
publishers’ cases, with all the coloured plates, 
naw condition, 9 vols., published at £3 7s. 6d.,for 
30s. net.— Walker, Briggafs, Leeds. 


TNTBRNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
1 FAMOUS LITERATURE, 20 vote., cloth, 
as issued by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., at about £7 7s., 
for £2 2s. net, cash.—W. E. Goulden. 5 St. 
Pkul’s, Canterbury. 

- a ■ — 

PLANCH6 (J.R.) cyclopedia op 
A COSTUME. History of the Costumes of 
Europe from the Christian Era to George III. 
Many illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. 1876. Bound 
half-morocco. Several plates wanting, otherwise a 
very fine copy. £3 3s.— Walker, Briggste, Leeds. 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words. Ser- 
A mons. Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 


'T'YPBWRITINO promptly and accurately 
I done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


'T'YPBWRITING, 7d. per 1.000. Work 
A thoroughly well done. Namerons testi¬ 
monials. With carbon copy, 9d. (1,000).—Miss 
L., 14 Monmonth Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 


if Q TYPBD with care, 8d. per 1000words. 
lYJI O. Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


I N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The MOsher Books post free 
to any booklovor anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland. Maine, U.S.A. 


Books, ©to.. Wanted 


‘C'lRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
1 Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


IX/TLL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
v v ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVlth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVlth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr. 10. 


APt 


T^AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 
A MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffey, 3 
The Studios, Melbourne Road, Bnshey, Herts. 


QUBBN’S HALL 

ROMBNADB CONCBRTS 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 

THE QUEEN S HALL. ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 

Is. to 5s. 

Fall programmes for the entire season from the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street 
W. 

ROBERT NEWMAN. Manager. 
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The M New Album H is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 

PRICE If- MONTHLY 

The ” New Album " is a Ladies' Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 

Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15 /- post free 

Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send Is. 3d. for a specimen. Post Free, to the Manager, M New 
Album." 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


"Book Prices Current ’ is a trustworthy guide and a referenoa book of the greatest value.''— 
Athtnaum. 

AM IMiEX TO TW SECOND TIN VOLUMES IS NOW IN PREPARATION. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. E.C. 


A WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 


THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 

The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 
and Secretaries of Book Clubs-is the P. & B. Its list of new 
books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 
columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 

37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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to legalise these marriages, how can it object to the 
Church maintaining her own law for her own 
members?” How can it indeed? But it does, or 
rather the office boy does, and that, according to the 
Westminster Gazette, ought to settle it. The office 
boy, who, by the way, is evidently closely related to 
our old friend the man-in-the-street, is not content with 
having a Bill passed enabling him to legally marry his 
sister-in-law, he wishes to compel the Church of 
England to bless his “ marriage,” and because the 
Church declines to do so he positively shrieks with 
indignation. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The publishing offices of The Academy are at 95 Fetter Lane 
B.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

We referred last week to the drawings by the “ office 
boy ” in the Westminster Gazette, and we asked the 
question whether the Westminster Gazette really 
wished its readers to understand that it regarded the 
opinion of the office boy as the final expression of its 
political and social creed. To judge by a leading article 
in its columns on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
which appeared on the 30th August, it would seem 
that it does. The Westminster Gazette seems to think 
that the decision as to what is and what is not lawful in 
the Church of England should be settled not by the 
Bishops of that Church and the canon law, but by any 
anonymous journalist who writes an article in a penny 
paper, the said writer being, of course, understood 
to represent the “ Will of the People.” This is really 
running the office boy principle a little too far, as the 
Westminster Gazette will perhaps learn to its cost. 
There must be a great number of people who are 
Liberals in politics who are also loyal members of the 
Church of England, and such people will surely resent 
the grotesque and ignorant position taken up on this 
question by the paper which has for some time past 
been the leading Liberal paper. 


It is rumoured that at least two of our monthly 
magazines will shortly cease publication. No one who 
has watched the English magazines with any sustained 
interest during the past year or so can be reasonably 
surprised at the news. There are far too many on the 
market, whilst the increased enterprise shown by 
various publishing houses in offering the public cheap 
novels at sixpence or sevenpence has added to the 
general competition. Moreover, it is useless to deny 
that the majority of our monthly magazines are 
degenerate productions. Stupidly written and coarsely 
illustrated, they are very frequently even badly printed. 
Judged as a whole they are poorer in every respect 
than the productions of a dozen or fifteen years ago. 
An uniform tendency to cheapen our magazines, to 
appeal to the most illiterate and indiscriminating public, 
becomes more apparent with each successive month. 
There are, of course, still a few honourable exceptions, 
such as Blackwood's and the Cornhill, but it is to be 
noticed with regret that several of the more reputable 
magazines of this description have entirely dropped out 
of the struggle for popular favour. Longman’s, always 
quiet and pleasanfiy written, has been dead a year, 
whilst Macmillan’s is now nothing but an advertising 
“ booklet ” for its publishers. The Pall Mall and the 
English Illustrated appear to have completely 
obliterated the last traces of their former character¬ 
istics. Still, it may gratify many people to know that 
the Strand has just successfully completed its seven¬ 
teenth year. We are informed that 80,000,000 copies 
have been issued since its inception, and we are, more¬ 
over, reminded, that if these copies were piled one on 
the top of the other they would reach an altitude of 
474 miles. The journal that furnishes its readers with 
such stimulating matter as this for reflection and com¬ 
ment need never contemplate the eventuality of failure. 


We wonder, by the way, who are the unpleasant 
people who, according to the Westminster Gazette 
and the Daily Telegraph, are burning to “marry” 
their sisters-in-law. We have never come across 
any, and have never heard of anyone else who 
has. The probable explanation of the passing of 
this Bill by a majority of members of Parlia¬ 
ment who have not taken the trouble to understand 
the real issues is simply boredom with the whole 
question, and the conviction that the number of people 
affected by it is so infinitesimal that what they do or do 
not do can have no importance. How very dangerous 
such a conviction is has been made clear by the result 
of the passing of this Bill—namely, a definite and 
violent collision between the State and the Church on a 
matter on which the Church cannot possibly give way. 


A correspondent in the Westminster Gazette quotes 
Mr. Gladstone in this connection. Although such a 
very strong Churchman, he supported the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, but only on condition that it should 
not involve the clergy. On being asked if he saw no 
harm in putting the State law in conflict with the law 
of the Church, he replied: “ Not in the least. Where 
is the grievance ? When the State has obtained power 


Lord Stanmore’s committee for considering the con¬ 
dition of the unfinished decorations in the Houses of 
Parliament has just issued its report. A stronger or 
more capable committee could not have been got 
together, and if it was to the same committee that 
was entrusted the carrying out of the recommendations, 
all would be well. Lord Brownlow, Lord Carlisle and 
Lord Lytton are all well-known connoisseurs of ancient 
and modern painting, and could be entrusted to 
supervise the decoration of any public building; but, 
alas, others will have to be consulted, and the sinister 
suggestion that the other House must be asked its 
opinion does not leave much room for hope. There 
are, it seems, 104 blank spaces to be filled with fresco 
paintings. It would be regarded as “un-English” to give 
them all to one man; it would be contrary to the whole 
spirit of the present Parliament. But where are the 
hundred and four English painters capable of the work, 
capable in the sense of knowing the technique required 
for wall painting, or the canvas painting stretched on 
walls, the modem substitute for fresco. The Guildhall 
is a dismal instance; most of the works, true, are 
simply unframed Academy pictures, illustrating definite 
events, but in no way decorating the building. As 
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Academicians are sure to be called in, let us hope that 
it will be either Mr. John Sargent, whose magnificent 
work at Boston makes that city worth visiting, or Sir 
William Richmond, who really knows the subject. 
Otherwise we shall have that restaurant style, of which 
there is already too much at Westminster. 


It is interesting to note that the committee does not 
contemplate the immediate abolition of the House of 
Lords, otherwise it would hardly discuss the decoration. 
The suggestion that appeal should be made to private 
munificence is a little dangerous. Open hands and open 
hearts do not always go with open heads. It is far 
easier to convert someone to a religious dogma than 
to an artistic canon. Bad taste'is inherent, ana the con¬ 
comitant of generosity and moral worth just as much 
as love of advertisement and display. Ruskin sorrow¬ 
fully confessed that very devout people had seldom any 
taste at all. The virtue of the present House of 
Commons makes us rather despair. Some constituency 
must return a Borgia or the frescoes in the lower 
House will be total failures. 


With the passing of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill into law yet another “ situation ” is lost to our 
novelists and romancers. During the past twenty-five 
years innumerable novels have appeared illustrating 
the unhappy situation of beautiful and interesting young 
women loved to distraction by dead sister’s husbands, 
perhaps mated to them, but ostracised by society and 
condemned by the fixed laws of social morality to be 
pariahs and outcasts. Here, of course, was a very fine 
arrangement of affairs for the ingenious romancer. 
Such a disposition of events gave him freedom to 
indulge at will in the most caustic satire or the most 
moving pathos. He could charm and stimulate our 
superior fancies by ironic pen pictures of the conven¬ 
tional moralists, who obdurately refused to dispense 
the joys and delights of the provincial social circle to 
his persecuted heroine, or he could capture our com¬ 
passions with the story of a proud and beautiful nature 
suffering unmerited adversity. Moreover, he could 
always appeal to a large section of the British novel 
reading public by contending that he wrote in advo¬ 
cacy of reform, or, as the publishers say, “ with a 
purpose.” Here was a stock situation, rich in possi¬ 
bilities of almost every imaginable kind. It has 
departed now, it would seem for ever, and a trusty 
weapon has been snatched from the novelist’s already 
depleted armoury of social conditions. Of course, the 
decease of the old situation has automatically given 
birth to a new one, but it seems doubtful whether the 
new can offer romance adequate compensation. 
Indeed, it appears quite possible that we shall witness 
in the future a deputation of hungry novelists humbly 
petitioning Parliament against the abolition of all legal 
ties between the sexes. 


The Freethinker is again “ freethinking.” It quotes 
a phrase from our notes to the effect that “ free- 
thought ” usually implies quite profound dulness. 
Upon which the Freethinker observes, with its cus¬ 
tomary smartness: - 

For instance, Voltaire. Pain, and Ingersoll—typically dull writers. 
Moreover, there are Algernon Charles Swinburne and Thomas 
Hardy, both highly praised in last week’s Academy —who are so 
terribly dull, being both Freethinkers. There is even a dull dog of 
a writer called Shakespeare, who, according to the said Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, was also a Freethinker. 

An argument such as this is like some dim, vast 
cathedral; one must have a guide to relish all its 
beauties. Let us note, then, the exquisite collocation 
in the first sentence—as fine in its way as a flowering 
capital of the fourteenth century. “ Voltaire, Paine, 
and Ingersoll.” Let us stand back a little that we may 


appreciate this gem; let us compare it with other 
(possible) examples in the same kind. “ Pope, Stephen 
Duck, and N. P. Willis—typically bad poets.” Or: 
“ Meredith, Marie Corelli, and E. P. Roe—typically 
bad novelists.” It would be easy to think of other 
specimens; we might line together, for instance, 
Addison, the Editor of the Freethinker, and the Editor 
of the Jacksonville Eagle as typical journalists; but 
enough has been done for the appreciation of this 
noble passage 


There is another minor point of some interest 
which students must not wholly neglect: that is the 
conclusion that, because Mr. Swinburne says that 
Shakespeare was a Freethinker, therefore he was a 
Freethinker, and must remain one till time shall be no 
more. The Academy, playing the part of verger, 
cannot resist pointing its black wand at tbis charming 
little grotesque, as interesting in its way as the 
drolleries that the old wood carvers loved to cut on the 
underside of the misereres; at the same time we cannot 
fail to admire the Appeal to Authority—coming from 
a paper called the Freethinker. Still, we cannot always 
be consistent; and these be trifles. It is time to come 
to the main design, the whole effect of the Great Argu¬ 
ment. If we were to say that most opium eaters are 
dull and degraded wretches, it would be terrible, would 
it not, to be confronted with Coleridge and De 
Quincey? If we were to say that madmen are usually 
quite incapable of writing poetry, it would be terrible 
to be convicted of folly by the example of the author 
of the “ Song of David,” and one or two others. Dr. 
Johnson has a parable of a person who views an 
orchard and says that there is no fruit in it. A man 
contradicts him, declaring that he has found two apples 
and a pearl The Freethinker should study Whately’s 
little book on Logic; it is old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
very simple. But in the meantime, considering the. 
utter absence of the most elementary knowledge of the 
Art of Ratiocination displayed in the paargraph we 
have quoted—well, we cannot say that our axiom as to 
the profound dulness of most “ Freethought ” has 
been disproved by a practical example. 


The other day a gentleman, by name Mr. Row- 
botham, who describes himself as " The Modern 
Homer,” favoured the good citizens of Notting Hill 
with a recital of his “ great prehistoric poem,” “ The 
Human Epic.” As advertised, the performance was 
given “after the manner of the Ancient Greeks,” 
whilst “ Greek dress, Greek music, and a harp accom¬ 
paniment ” were announced as additional attractions. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately for Mr. Row- 
botham, he forgot to provide for the occasion “ a real 
Greek audience,” in which case we might have been 
able to assess the stimulative values of nis work. Its 
effect upon the good ladies and amiable children of 
Notting Hill can only be described as mystifying. One 
good effect was, however, undoubtedly obtained by 
Mr. Rowbotham’s curious entertainment. If any 
amongst his audience had ever read Homer, which 
may be doubted, and reading him had found him at 
most a dull fellow, they assuredly discovered good and 
sufficient reasons for revising their opinion on hearing 
the “ Epic ” of Homer’s very distant descendant. Still, 
it is reassuring to learn from the programme of the 
evening that such acute and discriminating judges of 
Epic verse as D. H. Campbell Munro, Esq., Count 
Esterhazy, C. Schroeder, Esq., and P. Fritz, Esq.. 
Brazilian Consul, rank themselves amongst the 
“patrons and subscribers to Mr. Rowbotham’s 
works.” Mr. Rowbotham should certainly take his 
“ Human Epic ” to America, where there should be 
always a hearty welcome waiting any person “ slick ” 
enough to call himseU “ The Modern Homer,” 
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SONNETS OF THE UNATTAIN¬ 
ABLE 

1. 

THE NOCTURNE OF EURYDICE 

Dear grey-eyed angel of the dusk that clings 
About us as we go, this twilight dream 
Of tower and bridge and opalescent stream 
Bids thee awhile tp fold thy violet wings, 

And listen how the thundrous city flings 
Its challenge to all passions, till they seem 
Only the voice of one imperious theme 
Struck by Love’s hand from Love’s exultant strings. 

Knowing thee near me, still I dare not turn 
To clasp three, starlit phantom of delight, 

Or prove that royal pride of breasts that swell 
Ripe for Love’s touch and most desirable; 

Lest, while my hands towards thine image yearn, 

It fade into the inexorable night. 


iynbcrtf 9t<p. 

Child of the winds and sea, whose vibrant grace 
Hides in the trailing mist and flying cloud; 

To mysteries unapprehended vowed, 

Grudging to earth the glory of thy face, 

Still dost thou keep in some sweet, secret place, 
Ever inviolate from the insensate crowd, 

A temple, where the elect in silence bowed. 
Know thee unveiled and live a little space. 

But never, never to that sanctuary 
My steps may turn; no virginal pale gleam 
Of moonlit marble summon me to greet 
Thy breathing form of ultimate ecstasy; 

Mine but to tear my fetters, and to dream 
Of mute, despairing worship at thy feet. 

Ixion. 


SUNRISE IN THE WOOD 

I know a dingle in a leafy wood 
Filled with the fragrance of the perfect May. 

Here the grey trees for centuries have stood 
And Spring wreathes garlands on them new and gay. 
Is there a moment of the shining day 
Fairer than this which sees the rising sun 
Slant the pale yellow of his early ray 
On dew-drenched fallows, and the fine threads spun 
By long-legged spinners in the clefts of trees 
Float their light gossamer upon the breeze ? 

Here leaps the limber-footed listening hare. 

And here the Cuckoo, blithe and debonair 
Calls from the willows in the water leas 
Remote, elusive, a thin tongue of air. 

Pamela Tennant. 


LITERATURE 

A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 

The Savage South Seas. Painted by Norman Hardy, 
and described by E. Way Elkington. (Black, 
20s. net.) 

Is quotation an unfair form of review? If so let 
us sin, for this book is worth quoting from. It speaks 
true words. Here, among all the ties and troubles of 
“ civilisation "—the kind of civilisation which means 
small worries, small aims, a small horizon—the call of 
the South Seas is strong to those who have ever 
heard it. 

These islands have a fascination for the traveller that no others 
have, and when once the taste of the free and adventurous life of 
the South Seas has been acquired, there is always a longing to return 
to them which nothing wifi suppress. Neither stiff joints nor old 
age make one iota of difference, the yearning will not be satisfied 
by anything short of a speedy return. 

The deep blue of the sea, the clear, bracing air, the screech of the 
wild sea birds, and the roar of the surf, as it breaks on the reefs, 
are sounds that echo in the memory. To awaken and hear all these 
things is the longing that clings to me. To feel a good ship 
gliding through the still waters on the way to the islands; to rise 
from one’s bunk and through the porthole to catch a glimpse of the 
rugged shores and the dark skins of the natives as they paddle out 
in swarms from the villages to the ship’s side; to hear them calling 
to one another and yelling their greetings to the crew, are things 
which, when once experienced, can never be forgotten, and will ever 
haunt the memory. 

The writing is loose, certainly, but the meaning is 
clear, and to those who know the call, it revives it 
with an insistence almost painful. And in this again, 
taken at random— 

If you can imagine a cloudless sky of a deep blue colour, a sea 
so smooth that not a ripple is visible, and so clear that you can look 
down into it and see the dark rocks and the sandy bottom, and the 
strangely-shaped fish swimming idly about amongst the bunches of 
seaweed, which wave and curl with the ebb of the tide: and floating 
masses 01 jelly which occasionally double themselves into balls, and 
then become floating masses again. If you can picture all this you 
will have an idea how clear the waters of the South Seas are when 
the skv is cloudless. The hot sun is overhead, and the still air is 
full of a sweet fragrance. Just above you you will see a frigate- 
bird sailing lazily about, and by the sea shore just a faint ripple 
and a line of white show you quaint and picturesque canoes . . . 

Thus Mr. Elkington writes, and this is what we 
have seen, and must long to see again. His pen finds 
a worthy coadjutor in Mr. Norman Hardy’s brush. 
Nearly seventy exquisitely finished water-colour draw¬ 
ings make the book a feast for the eyes, and might 
well awaken the hunger of the South in those who 
have never seen it. In such a wealth of pictures it is 
difficult to praise one more than another, for all are 
good. But perhaps the pictures of the New Hebrides 
surpass all the others in their wonderful reproduction 
of the atmosphere—not the hard glare of sunlight so 
much as the mysterious greys and blues that seem to 
invade even the clearest light, and to lend it a softness 
all its own. “ Havannah Harbour, Rathmoy, New 
Hebrides,” is a good example, and it also gives some 
idea of the extent and richness of these islands, of 
which Mr. Elkington prophesies that it will not be 
long before they are on a level with the West Indies. 
Another well-lighted picture is that of “ Old War 
Canoes, near Malekula, New Hebrides.” And the air 
of mystery which clings to these islands still is well 
reproduced in the sketch of the “ Stone ‘ Demits,’ or 
the souls, with their attendant wooden figures, Male¬ 
kula Island.” Here the sunlight filters through the 
dark foliage, and just lights up the weird wooden 
carved features on the great posts which stand sentry 
over the grey stones, face above face in long rows, 
with their blind, flat eyes and ever-smiling lips. And 
the crafty face of the white-bearded Narak-bumer in 
another picture, with his background of tafll drums, is 
full of the mystery of a world-wide magic. But of all 
these pictures, the most beautiful is that of “The 
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Rapids, Williams River, Island of Eromanga, New 
Hebrides.” The broken sky of fleecy clouds, the deep 
blue-green of the tangled vegetation, and the swirling 
white and .blue of the waters tumbling over the dark 
stones, combine to present a wonder of realisation. 
Mr. Hardy is as much in touch with his subject as is 
Mr. Elkington. 

Far different in tone, yet no less successful, is the 
drawing of “ The Reef near Simbo, Solomon Islands.” 
Here the predominant note is that of sun-bleached 
rocks and broken water, with a strip of deep blue, 
fringed by rich green palms, whose gracefully curved 
stems lie athwart the picture in fantastic lines. We 
could describe each one of the pictures in detail, and 
yet do but scant justice to the beauty of the book, 
which adds to the charm of previous works on the 
same lines from the same publisher that of the scarce- 
trodden path. “ On the Fringe of a Primaeval Forest, 
Simbo, Solomon Islands,” gives us a glimpse of that 
path—where daylight becomes twilight, and 4 where the 
patches of blue sky stare like wide open, surprised 
eyes, down into an almost impenetrable gloom of 
green; where smooth boles shoot up into the roof of 
foliage overhead, and twisted branches reach down 
their gaunt fingers to the very track itself; where 
ropes of flowering creeper hang motionless in an air 
so still that the whisper of bare footsteps seems a 
sacrilege likely to wake the grim gods of the place— 
one is near to Nature in the South Seas. 

And if Nature is grim, human nature is grimmer 
still. It would seem as though modern civilisation were 
destined to make little impression on the older gener- 
tion of the islanders. Mr. Way Elkington has some 
plain remarks on this subject, and the upshot of his 
opinion is, briefly, that no one but the missionaries can 
ever have any permanent influence on the savages. For 
them he has nothing but the strongest commendation, 
and though he admits that there have been black sheep 
among them, he makes it abundantly plain that what¬ 
ever degree of civilisation obtains in the New Hebrides 
is primarily due to the missionaries, and to no other 
influence. And this without in the least attempting to 
discount the force of punitive expeditions, and the 
very necessary sackings and burnings which have been 
undertaken in the suppression of head-hunting. That 
powerful old savage, Ingovo, was beyond the reach of 
missionary effort. Nothing short of the destruction of 
his unique collection of skulls could have made him 
the broken man of to-day—if he be not dead by now. 

The chapters which deal with magic and religion are 
necessarily curtailed, for the practices of the South 
Seas would not read well in detail in those drawing¬ 
rooms for which this beautiful book is destined. But 
p.'-iticularly valuable to students of comparative 
religion and magic is the account of the peculiar 
variant of tapu known as hope in the Solomons. 
Roughly speaking, it is a tapu attached to any person, 
place, or thing, at will, and removable for a considera¬ 
tion—a kind of “ Trespassers-will-be-prosecuted ” 
notice. 

4 chief’s house and the grounds adjoining it are nearly always 
“hope,” and only his wives are allowed to go into them, other 
intruders will either die or fall sick. . . . Then again, croco¬ 

diles, ate in some parts “hope,” and are not allowed to be killed; 
but in one of the rivers where crocodiles abound a youth was 
killed by them, and the chief took the “ hope ” off until the boy’s 
father had slain a sufficient number to satisfy his anger, and then 
went back to the “ hope.” 

We could go on indefinitely, quoting and praising, 
but to do so would be simply to repeat ourselves. Let 
us be content with saying in conclusion that this book 
of the South Seas has awakened in us a hunger which 
we had hoped to have stilled for good, and that it is 
the most beautiful of the “ colour books ” that we have 
seen, and excels the majority of them by far in the 
excellence of its letterpress. 


THE NEGLECTED PERIOD OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

A History of the United States and its People from the 
earliest records to the present time. By Elroy 
McKendriee Avery. Vol. III. (Cleveland:. 
Burrows Brothers Company.) 

American historians are very busy at the present time, 
and there is beginning to be apparent in their work, not 
only an industry rivalling that of the Germans, but also 
something of that spirit of detachment which is char¬ 
acteristic of the best French and English writers. The 
conception of Mr. Avery’s undertaking is ambitious, 
he having set out to cover the whole ground of United 
States' history in fifteen volumes, the one before us 
being the third. Its execution, so far as we are able to 
judge, is thorough, and it does not lack those embellish¬ 
ments which contemporary taste demands. Portraits, 
autographs, facsimiles of documents and seals, in 
addition to numerous maps and charts, accompany and 
adorn the text, and the reader’s imagination is occa¬ 
sionally stimulated by illustrations such as pictures of 
Penn’s first house in Philadelphia and Pynchon House 
in Massachusetts, the name of which revives memories 
of Hawthorne. 

The sectional plan of the book, whilst conducive no 
doubt to chronological accuracy and general thorough¬ 
ness of detail, is somewhat disconcerting to one who 
desires to get a connected view. Some amount of 
grouping is found possible towards the end of the 
volume, but-the general effect cannot fail to be some¬ 
what fragmentary. The full bibliographical appendix 
does not claim to be exhaustive, but will suffice most 
students, who, however, must wait until the completion 
of the work for anything in the shape of an index. The 
period treated in the present instalment, ranging from 
the English Restoration to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (though in some cases it begins earlier), is 
subdivided at the Revolution and the Peace of 
Utrecht, both of which had an important bearing on the 
American Colonies. The Carolinas, Virginia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the New England and Middle 
States (Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware), have their 
annals related severally or in groups, whilst some 
account is also given of the French settlements in 
Canada and Louisiana and of the early French explora¬ 
tion of the West under Maisonneuve, Laval, Talon, 
Radisson, Frontenac, Marquette, La Salle, and Henne¬ 
pin. A quaint cut depicts “ the Murther ” (1687) of the 
founder of the great Mississippi colony, and another 
represents the burial of Pere Marquette by the Indians 
of the eastern Michigan shore. 

Two general chapters, dealing respectively with the 
economic and political aspects of British colonial policy 
between the Revolution and 1745, form an exception 
to the separate scheme adopted in the bulk of the 
volume. They are by no means its least satisfactory 
feature. Mr. Avery complains that “ for nearly a 
hundred years American historical writers habitually 
characterised the British colonial policy of the 
eighteenth century as malicious and tyrannical, but said 
little about what that policy really was.” It might 
seem hardly necessary to point out to any reader 
acquainted with the elements of economic history that 
it was the universally accepted view up to the days of 
Adam Smith that colonies existed only to be milch cows 
to their mother country. But Mr. Avery, probably 
with good reason, has deemed it necessary to do this; 
and he admits that the British colonial policy of the 
period was “ liberal ” when compared with that of 
other countries. Moreover, there were certain 
" mitigating features ” in the practice of the “ essen¬ 
tially selfish ” system of protective legislation imposed 
by the mother country. It may surprise some people 
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to hear that, not only was a preference given in the 
British market to American over Spanish tobacco, but 
that the growth of the Indian weed in England was 
actually prohibited. 

While mentioning other mitigating facts, chiefly of 
a negative nature, the author is, however, constrained 
to remind Prof. Ashley of the weak point in his plea 
for the insignificance of the damage inflicted by Eng¬ 
lish legislation on American trade—namely, the con¬ 
fessedly thorough-going suppression of the iron 
industry. As to certain other measures of repression, 
smuggling proved a quite efficient remedy, so that “ the 
wrong existed more in principle than in practice.” If 
it were too much to assert that “ the colonists had the 
advantages without the burdens of Britons,” there were 
at least “some elements of truth” in the representa- 
tion. 

As regards the political aspect of the relations 
between England and her children, it is equally obvious 
that everything depends also upon " the point of view.” 
The men on the spot naturally demanded and fought 
for the rights of British subjects, as understood by the 
advanced men of the day, whilst the British Govern¬ 
ment, with equal reason, found it desirable to get rid of 
trading charters and proprietary rights as well as other 
difficulties in the administration and defence of a grow¬ 
ing but scattered empire. Colonial union was thus, 
during the period under consideration, generally advo¬ 
cated by European statesmen, but opposed locally, a 
position which underwent a complete reversal after the 
abandonment of Walpole’s policy of letting the 
Colonies alone politically. 

We cannot profess to examine in detail the history 
of each of the separate States or Colonies during the 
three subdivisions of the “ neglected period.” Gener¬ 
ally we should say that Mr. Avery’s treatment was 
satisfactory, and might be found useful, though Euro¬ 
pean students may probably content themselves with 
Mr. Doyle’s work on the English Colonies in America. 
We have detected but one actual inaccuracy—an under¬ 
statement of Oglethorpe’s age. The American writer’s 
handling of some portions strikes us as hardly ade¬ 
quate, notably his somewhat perfunctory dismissal of 
“ the English view,” stated in its crudest form by Dr. 
Johnson, as to the convict element in the trans-Atlantic 
Colonies. “ If, two or three centuries ago, England 
did send some of her rogues to America, they came in 
through the ports of no single settlement, and of all 
who thence came hither, some were good and some 
were bad,” is a lame conclusion, that adds little to the 
discussion of an important historical problem. 

Not more exhaustive is the way in which Mr. Avery 
disposes of the charges made by “John Fiske and other 
historians ” as to participation in buccaneering of the 
capital of South Carolina, or his consideration of 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians; whilst the statement 
that “ the chief value” of certain “discrepancies” is 
that “ they illustrate the confusion pertaining to the 
records ” of Louisiana borders upon the fatuous. 

We should be inclined, for our part, to doubt whether 
when Charles (the Second) and his Council met to dis¬ 
cuss New England affairs they were “ often overawed 
by a moral dignity that they could not comprehend 
jior do we believe that, at least amongst educated Euro¬ 
peans, it is “ the common notion that witchcraft was a 
peculiar New England institution,” though, as Mr. 
Avery reminds us, the superstition certainly had a pecu¬ 
liar hold upon the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Our American historian takes a tolerant attitude 
towards traditionary stories, such as that of Goffe’s 
appearance at Hadley and the hiding of the Connecticut 
Charter. Of the regicide “ guardian angel of Hadley ” 
he remarks that, “ although the tradition of Goffe’s 
meteoric transit is probably a pure romance, it has 
intrinsic beauty, and can do no harm.” As to the 


charter which was said to have been hid in an oak (not 
blown down till 1856) for two years, a puff of wind put¬ 
ting out the lights in a most convenient manner when 
the royal Governor, after examining the document, was 
superintending its replacement in a box, we are told 
that “the interesting story” has no support in con¬ 
temporary writing. 

A few “ notes ” of colonial history in various States 
may be caught here and there. Thus, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the approximation to a common sentiment 
to be found in the chain of settlements extending from 
Virginia to Massachusetts, there was an isolation about 
South Carolina, arising from its position bordering 
upon Spanish Florida and its system of government and 
social tendencies imported from Barbados. “ From 
1665 to 1865 there was no such thing as a county or 
township government of any kind in South Carolina 
and the idea of a rigid written constitution was firmly 
implanted in the rice colony. North Carolina was once 
described as a land “ where they pay no tribute to God 
or Caesar.” One is not surprised to hear that educa¬ 
tion did not flourish in the State. 

In Penn’s colony the struggle which raged every¬ 
where between Governor and people was conducted 
with singular frankness. It was a common thing for 
the Assembly to fix the Governor’s salary and then cut 
off his supplies if he vetoed any popular measure. In 
1709 “ the Governor was informed that the House had 
voted him two hundred pounds, and that the Speaker 
would present him a bill for that amount when ne had 
passed the Acts referred to him”; and a brochure of 
50 years later states'that “ every proprietary Governor 
has two masters—one who gives him his commission 
and one who gives him his pay.” 

The right of American juries to find a general verdict 
in libel cases seems to have been settled in America by 
the Zenger case so early as 1735, and Mr. Avery is 
justified in calling the trial “ prophetic.” In the pre¬ 
liminary trial the alleged libellist’s counsel, having, on 
constitutional grounds, impugned the commission of 
the judges, one of the latter remarked, “You have 
brought it to that point, gentlemen, that either we must 
go from the bench or you from the bar,” and clinched 
the comment by disbarring for contempt of court the 
New York advocates 1 

In Massachusetts’ history of the early eighteenth 
century a distinguishing feature was financial faction. 
There were those who wanted resumption of specie 
payment, those who demanded the setting up of a 
private land bank with unlimited paper issues, and a 
third party who called for a public bank with restricted 
notes. “ The triple issue divided families and parishes 
like a civil war.” Moreover there came “ a great 
fecundity of print.” The venerable Increase Mather 
was astounded at the free handling of public questions 
in the Boston Courant, to which young Benjamin 
Franklin for a time contributed. 

Literature had also made a strong beginning with 
Cotton Mather’s 383 separate writings, fourteen issued 
in a single year, Dummer’s “ Defence of the New Eng¬ 
land Charters,” and Wigglesworth’s poem, here termed 
“ sulphurous,” and quoted apropos of reprobate 
infants. 

The year 1690 is a notable one in American history. 
It saw the first attempt at a Colonial Congress, the 
object being concerted action against French and 
Indians in the north; it also witnessed Massachusetts' 
first issue of “ colony bills ” or “ old charter bills,” the 
first American paper money; and ere it passed the first 
American paper had appeared—a single issue 1 — 
emanating from Boston. New York was at this time 
smaller than either Boston or Philadelphia. 

Governor Hunter, friend of Addison and Swift, 
seems to have had some inkling of the future, as well 
as a keen perception of the present situation in America. 
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“ Here is the finest air (New York I) to live upon in the 
universe; and if our trees and birds could speak, and 
our assembly men be silent, the finest conversation 
also.” He also tried New Jersey before going home 
finally. The Colonies were at present sucking infants, 
but they “ would wean themselves when they came of 
age ” was his expressed opinion. 


QUEENS AMONG WOMEN 

Queens of the Renaissance. By M. Bereskord 
Ryley. (Methuen, xos. 6d. net.) 

The title thrills and summons up remembrance of those 
great women who came to maturity at the age of 
twelve, and to knowledge and exercise of their power 
at the time when modern women are still uneasy girls. 
The sun of the South worked its benign will on them 
even as they worked their will on life and quietly 
plundered life of what they desired. Many of these 
women have large-eyed, child-like faces, which re¬ 
semble Filippo Lippi angels; their faces seem to hide 
under a sort of innocent suavity, austerity even, the 
tremendous force of character, the great passions, to 
which their known doings bear witness. Look at the 
effigy of Beatrice D’Este, which is at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. She lies with her hands folded, her 
large eyes shut; her chin is round as her baby brow; 
she has a little nose which would be absurd almost if it 
were not so alluringly sweet. Her face has still in 
death the expression which one is-apt to connect, in¬ 
fluenced by foolish modern conventions, with childlike 
innocence, touched, it is true, by gaiety that is almost 
roguishness, and submissive gentleness. Look at that 
face and think of her tempestuous life: how at twelve 
she was engaged to marry Ludovico, II Moro, who 
twice postponed the wedding because he was a man 
who loved women and beauty in women, and because 
the girl was overshadowed by the beauty of her sister, 
Isabella, who had married a weak boy, the proper 
Duke, for whom Ludovico was regent; how Ludovico 
eventually married her, almost against his will, and 
then gradually came under the spell of her gaiety; 
how she faced him without fear and made him reject 
the splendid woman, Cecilia Gallerani, his mistress; 
how she helped him in his intrigues, and subdued the 
Venetian counsellors at one visit by her fascination; 
how she hunted and fished and played wild pranks; 
how she luxuriated in gorgeous dresses; how she lost 
Ludovico's love when she was bearing him a third 
child (Lucrezia Crivelli was too beautiful), how she 
pined and died suddenly, little more than twenty years 
old, and how Ludovico could not bear her loss, but 
gave way to the utter abandonment of grief; his rooms 
were draped in black; he visited her tomb every day 
for seven months until Louis XII. captured him and 
took him away to the fortress of Loches. 

Her stormy life becomes astounding in contrast with 
the peacefulness of her face; for the peacefulness is not 
only the peace of death. But the astonishment is due to 
a misconception, and does not continue in the mind. 
For we in modem times have grown strangely dis¬ 
torted in our ideas of life, and we are distorted by the 
poison of the Puritan which is in our veins, poison 
which twists features to wryness. Men question and 
haggle with Fate, and are afraid; women wither and 
grow old before their time. Joy is rare, and a vague 
discontent is widespread. But in the days of the 
Renaissance men and women held up the cup of life 
with unshaking hands; they looked at it with laughing 
eyes, and drank down the wine with brave, laughing 
lips. They revelled in life, like children. And it is 
natural and right that these women, with all their 
will and their splendid emotions, should so often have 
the very expression of children. They did not connect 


strength and will only, as we are apt to do, with 
gloomy renunciation. They were always active. 

Even in Catherine of Sienna, that notable saint, 
the renunciation was obscured; it was with her not the 
motive of her life, but only the means to her end. And 
what was her end? It was to spread gaiety and joy. 
Severity she used against herself alone. To others her 
presence, by its complete graciousness, diffused happi¬ 
ness and strength. 

Miss Ryley has done her work well. She writes 
clearly, and with gusto, though at times she is led 
into being gratuitously ornate. There is little of the 
Puritan spirit in her handling of the six great women 
with whom she deals—that bad spirit which effectually 
mars and sullies any phase of life which its Saurian 
finger touches, but more than on any other phase has 
left its snail’s slime on that triumphant period, the 
Renaissance. But occasionally it crops out, and its 
presence is thrown into unfair prominence by its 
rareness. 

The book is illustrated with photographs which art 
unusually well chosen. Especially pleasant is it to see 
a photograph of the effigy of Gaston de Foix; its 
beauty is memorable, and not so well known as such 
beauty merits. 


THE FOLLY OF THE WISE 

Han-to-Han, otherwise Half-and-Half. By Yotsu Me. 

(Routledge, 6s.) 

This is a foolish-wise book, wise in its matter for the 
most part, altogether foolish in its manner. It pur¬ 
ports to be a lengthy communication from one Yotsu 
Me, a Japanese exile in Britain, to the chum of his 
youth, Chiu Shin Goki No Suke! The manner of it is 
a broken English, such as was never and could never be 
written by an Oriental—in fact, could only be per¬ 
petrated by an Englishman masquerading. Occasion¬ 
ally it is amusing, but such a large dose of it as 295 
pages is wearisome; and, were the matter not so inter¬ 
esting as it frequently is, Half-and-Half would be 
wholly unbearable. Let us clear up this point 
of funniment before tackling the serious criticism :>f 
East and West that underlies it. Not infrequently our 
masquerading author hits upon a very happy phrase or 
piece of description. This is a really pleasing picture 
of a defeat—he “ killed thirty Koreans, took 
twelve prisoners, caused the remaining enemies not to 
remain.” The Stars and Stripes are described as “ the 
flag of stars and brooklets ”; the era before Neiji is the 
“ not-at-home times”; the skulking of cowardly 
Chinese generals is “ ‘ important-engagement-else- 
where ’ behaviour”; a British mother of many is “ a 
health-picture, surrounded by her six fathoms of sons, 
and about twenty-three feet of daughters ”; swollen- 
head is—“mental elephantiasis in the West produces 
balloon-head”; dry-as-dust teacners are “book-smell¬ 
ing tutors”; and this passage is worth quoting at 
length— 

What horrible punishment to listen, hour after hour, to “ wound 
up ” talker, talking one per cent, good words, ninety-nine per cent, 
green (silly) words, his reasons as five grains of rice hidden in five, 
bushels of husk, all rolling out as easily as basket-maker splits 
bamboo, or chattering woman turns spinning wheel, speaker puffed 
up like pigeon, or with one thousand half sheets of notepaper to 
glance at as if containing all germs of wisdom. This is very sad 
affliction to hearers. 

Of the numerous proverbial sayings, these few may be 
given as examples:—“ He that steals money is killed, 
but he that steals a country becomes a king ”; “ Life is 
a lighted candle in the wind ”; and, “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs well cooked than charred joints with inwards 
raw.” 

But the pity of it is that under a bushel of funniments 
and composite jargon the writer has hidden so much 
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knowledge and not a little of wisdom. Had he been 
better advised he could have written in straight English 
an admirable essay on Eastern and Western politics and 
sociology, which would have been a desirable addition 
to the literature of the East and West. He can think, 
which in these present conventional days is no common 
or mean accomplishment; he has evidently read 
largely, and probably studied carefully from personal 
observation the ways of our allies in the Orient. He 
tells us many home truths, which are too often for- 

S otten by and still more often unknown to us of the 
•ccident. The opening chapters of the book, dealing 
with the connection of Japan with China and Korea, 
are excellent; might almost have been written, so far 
as matter goes, by a Japanese. Here are some words 
of wisdom:—Japan has learnt many lessons from the 
ways of the West, but “ who shall say that the taught 
may not become the teacher? ” It may be well, too, 
for us to remember that “ some treaties are as ‘ danger¬ 
ous as a pyramid of eggs.' ” He writes well about 
education here and there, and of Bu Shi Do—“ to 
refrain from evil because of Hell’s tortures seems to be 
the Western idea. To refrain from evil because it is 
evil is the Bu Shi Do code.” But his allusions to the 
weak points of our examination system are not strength¬ 
ened by some cheap fooling at the expense of the 
London County Council. Of party political strife he 
says: “ Outs and Ins fight for change of positions and 
emoluments,and opportunity to provide for pleasure 
and pains of nations, especially pains to those of 
different cult. This very bad,” in which lies the sting 
of, at any rate, partial truth. 

But the book is most instructive in its dealing with 
the future of the three nations, Japan, China and Great 
Britain, and it should be read by all those who are inter¬ 
ested in what many of us believe to be the greatest 

S [uestion of foreign politics. It is, in short, a wise book 
oolishly written. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Voyages of Famous British Seamen. Selected by 
R. B. Johnson. (Dent’s English Literature 
Series.) 

It is only with a conscious effort that we can recapture, 
and that but slightly and inadequately, the sense of 
strangeness and wonder which prevailed at the time 
when these great Elizabethans went forth so gladly on 
the far waters. For them the sea was a perpetual 
fount of marvels, and the land it tossed them towards 
might hold—why not anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders? But for us, 
liners and luxury, and many suchlike alliterative bless¬ 
ings or ills, have meant the loss of wonder or at least 
of much of the occasion of it; and the story of an 
Atlantic or Pacific journey now is seldom more than a 
record of tedious triviality. But with these Elder 
Seamen the sense of wonder was yet present—and 
present to temper, at least, the strong lust of glory and 
spoil. So they remained gentlemen, and in tne recital 
of their sometimes childlike and sometimes astute 
adventurousness there is frequent witness to the fact 
that they are still gentlemen. If literature is to be 
“ taught,” it is well that the attempt should be made 
with the aid of such a work as Hakluyt’s “ prose epic ” 
as Froude called it. And it is well that those for whom 
the present extracts are intended, should have the 
opportunity of perceiving the existence of high-minded¬ 
ness together with courage, generosity with audacity, 
in the conduct of their designs, in those whose deeds it 
is now a delight to recall. Nowadays, for Hakluyt we 


have the unimpeachable historians of Carmelite Street, 
and for the grave and weighty record of the Elder 
Seamen, the shrill staccato of descriptive journalism. 

Besides the adventures of Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Hawkins and others of the company of the “ spacious 
days,” the present volume contains passages from 
Dampier and Cook. 

Bonaparte in Egypt; and the Egyptians of to-day. By 
Haji A. Browne. (T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6a. net.) 

Whether a residence of thirty years among an alien 
folk in a land of contradictions and inconsistencies 
enables a writer to give a detached impersonal impres¬ 
sion of men and things, or whether, on the other hand, 
such intimate qualifications are apt to warp the judg¬ 
ment and distort the critical focus, must always remain 
an open question, depending largely, if not entirely, 
upon the personal equation. Haji Browne makes every 
effort to maintain an impartial attitude, and not without 
success. He is, above all things, fair-minded and just. 
He sees both sides of the medal, and his opinions and 
views are carefully formed after mature consideration 
and deliberation. A philosopher is responsible for the 
saying that the truth is so many-sided that one cannot 
tell the whole of it without contradicting oneself 
several times. The author tells the whole truth, he 
extenuates nothing, and sets down naught in malice. 
His conclusions may be deduced from his remarks on 
Lord Cromer, whose success he suggests was the one 
and only justification of the occupation as far as its 
imtiation was concerned. ‘‘In itself the occupation 
was essentially a blunder.” Having been undertaken, 
only British pluck and resolution could save it from 
disaster, and even these, without a man like Lord 
Cromer to guide them, would very certainly have 
failed. And again: 

But the Egypt of 1906 is not the Egypt of 1882 . A new revolt, 
could we imagine its occurrence, would now bring a party, not an 
individual, into power. There is no man in the country who could 
by any possible combination of favouring circumstances establish 
himself as a despotic ruler. 

A concluding tribute to the genius of Lord Cromer 
is not understated: 

For five-and-twenty years he had guided and shaped the destiny 
of the country, and by steady, patient, self-sacrificing labour had 
brought it from a condition of desperate disaster to one of stable 
prosperity, such as but few countries enjoy, and none other has 
ever attained in such a brief period of time. 

Of the Egyptian himself the Haji has a deservedly 
high opinion. 

Judged with equity he compares favourably in many points with 
many other men. Less backward than the Spaniard, less bigoted 
than the Portuguese, less fanatical than any other Oriental, not 
embittered in spirit as the Irish Celts, patient in tribulation, long- 
suffering, placable, forgiving, hospitable, honest, and withal one 
who, like Abou ben Edhem, loves his fellow men, there is much, 
very much, in the Egyptian that may well serve to gam him the 
friendship and goodwill of those who seek to know him as he 
really is. 

The story of Bonaparte in Egypt is excellently told, 
and gives one to understand, better perhaps than any 
other of the many books on the subject, the trend of 
his policy, especially as it was altered and modified to 
suit the exigencies of the situation. The account is 
naturally from the Egyptian point of view, but the con¬ 
clusions are not unfair, neither are the deductions 
unwarranted. It shows how, not the Moslem only, but 
all Easterns, measure life by a standard irreconcilable 
with that of the European, and when the influence of 
these two causes is put together, a current of. thought 
is evolved, native to the Moslem wherever he is found, 
which no outside influence or power can stem or divert. 
This indisputable fact accounts for much in the ever 
present problem of East and West. 
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MANDATUM NOVISSIMUM 

There is a certain puzzling question that I often think 
over. It is something like this: Suppose a painter 
coming from his studio, conscious of hopeless failure 
in the picture that was to have been the sum of all his 
art; a writer laying down his pen with the cold convic¬ 
tion that his ,r great romance” is in reality a tenth- 
rate novel; a husband standing by the death-bed of his 
wife. The problem which perplexes me is—would any¬ 
one of these three be rendered any happier by the 
offer of a dinner at a first class restaurant, with a box 
for one of Mr. Shaw’s plays to follow? Personally, 
I don’t think even the finest consomme would be balm 
in either of these three cases', and so I don’t believe 
Mr. Shaw is right when he says that Poverty is the 
great Evil of Evils, and that if everybody had a pound 
a day for life everybody would be happy. I believe on 
the contrary, that many men with a pound a day could 
be produced who are not at all happy; that it is a 
demonstrable fact that there is no connection whatever 
between money and happiness. I presume, of course, 
that Mr. Shaw means by “ money ” that which money 
can purchase—comfortable houses, nice dinners, and 
a month in the Highlands—for the universal consent 
has pronounced the man who loves money for its own 
sake as above all men miserable. 

The fact is, I have been reading the preface to 
“ Major Barbara,” called by Mr. Shaw “ First Aid to 
Critics.” One may pass by the paragraphs which 
show the critics to have been mistaken in deriving that 
which Mr. Shaw calls the Shavian Anschauung from 
‘‘Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg, Tol¬ 
stoy, or some other heresiarch in northern or eastern 
Europe.” The ingenious author sets us right on this 
point, and one feels gratified. There are many people 
who are content to take rather a steep walk from 
Cheltenham up to the hills where the tiny sources of 
the Thames are to be seen; and they remember the 
bubbling wells afterwards when they stand on London 
Bridge and view the mighty flood roll outward to the 
sea. But this information as to Mr. Shaw’s origins, 
though deeply interesting in itself, is not altogether 
to my purpose, which is more concerned with the 
Anschauung itself than with its primal founts. Mr. 
Shaw of course, is a dangerous subject to handle; I 
am told that he is very fond of jokes, and does not 
always quite mean what he says; still, one must accept 
the written word for what it is worth, and bear the 
inevitable jocularity with the best grace possible. 

I gather, then, that our ingenious author thinks that 
the greatest of evils and the worst of crimes is poverty. 
This is the firm belief of one of the characters in 

Major Barbara,” but Mr. Shaw speaks of Under- 
shaft s conviction of this “irresistible natural truth,” 
so with hesitation, I am content to accept this doctrine 
of poverty as Mr. Shaw’s own belief; especially as a 
few pages farther on Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s plan of 
Universal Pensions for Life is declared to be the solu¬ 
tion of the industrial problem. Again; we have the 
declaration that any punishment of any kind is a mali¬ 
cious injury, and an act of diabolical cruelty. An 
instance is given: suppose a burglar broke into Mr. 
Shaw s house and stole his wife’s diamonds, it would be 
a monstrous retaliation ” on Mr. Shaw’s part if he 
got the man ten years’ penal servitude. On the same 
principle we are told that the Anarchist attempt to 
° an< ^ Q ueen of Spain to pieces on their 
wedding day was natural enough, though foolish; 
while, on the other hand, the attempts of the authori¬ 
ties to arrest the assassin with the view of punishing him 
were a raging fire of malice,” and the people who 
wanted to catch him were “ human wolves howling for 
his blood. And here one must speak out, Mr. Shaw, 
who will be after his jokes, gives, as I have noted, a 


formidable list of his literary ancestors. These are 
Charles Lever, a Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, a Captain 
Wilson (the captain had a very poor opinion of the 
Sermon on the Mount), a Mr. Stuart Glennie, and the 
author of “ Erewhon ”—all are little rivulets that have 
gone to feed the great flood called George Bernard 
Shaw. But Mr. Shaw will be jesting. All that dis¬ 
course of anarchism to which I have alluded, all the 
fun about the Spanish Anarchist and the bomb are 
taken straight out of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ The 
Dynamiter ”—a capital book, though Mr. William 
Archer does not like it very much. If I may be 
“ Shavian ” for one little moment, if I may for a 
fleeting instant wear the cloak of the prophet, I may 
say that I have not yet attempted to give an eager 
public any insight into the springs and fountains of 
the “ Machenian Anschauung ”—it really looks rather 
well 1 But—to be serious—I may say that I have some 
title to speak about “ The Dynamiter,” because I 
“ conveyed ” its manner and methods for a book of 
mine called “ The Three Impostors.” I was not so for¬ 
tunate as Mr. Shaw; the reviewers told me quite simply 
that I had cribbed from Stevenson. It must be so mucn 
nicer to have an Anshauung, and to derive it from a 
formidable list of heresiarchs. But, as a student of 
“ The Dynamiter,” I must reiterate my conviction that 
the poor Spaniard, striking his little blow for the Good 
and the True, trying his poor best to make the earth a 
paradise by inflicting cruel and violent death upon two 
harmless young people, and then flying, poor hunted 
creature, from “ the wolves howling for his blood ”— 
all this is pure “ Dynamiter.” The Irish-American 
in that moving history walks through Leicester 
Square, full of old men and small children and nursery 
maids, wondering where he can plant his instrument of 
wholesale death to the best advantage, and while he 
looks out for a cosy comer, he suddenly reflects on the 
fact that the savage hounds of tyranny may even now 
be on his trail, that if his mission were known he might 
be torn to pieces by a cruel and ruthless mob. I think 
he sheds tears; I am sure Mr. Shaw has wept not a 
little over the fate of the “ fulminating ” Spaniard. 
Indeed, as he says, the Spaniards are fond of bull¬ 
fighting, which, to be sure, is a cruel pastime enough. 
And, of course, if people like bullfighting, it is 
simple reason that their young King and. Queen should 
be blown to fragments—and if a few royal servants 
and spectators and poor folk are blown to bits with 
them, why, all the better, as such treatment teaches us 
that we must not be cruel and shut up burglars in nasty 
prisons. Still, I think G. B. S. might have mentioned 
R. L. S. Captain Wilson, who didn't approve of the 
Counsels of Perfection, and Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax, a 
“ ruthless critic of current morality,” no doubt sound 
more serious and respectable; but I wish Mr. Shaw 
had not forgotten the poor teller of many tales. 

But we must not wander from our proper field. We 
have seen that Poverty is the greatest of crimes and 
evils, that £365 per annum for everybody would mean 
the Golden Age, that all punishment is wrong—except 
punishment inflicted on innocent people by courageous 
souls. Let it be once more repeated: to “ fulminate ” 
those who mean only good is natural, and proper, and 
excellent, things being as they are; to send a 
maquereau or a torturer of children to gaol is a horrible 
and inhuman outrage; it is equivalent to decreeing that 
everyone found to be suffering from chicken-pox shall 
be immediately inoculated with smallpox. Let us 
also remember that to teach children: 

that it is sinful to desire money is to strain upwards the extreme 
possible limit of impudence in lying, and corruption in hypocrisy. 
The universal regard for money is the one hopeful fact in our 
civilisation, the one sound spot in our social conscience. Money is 
the most important thinf in the world. It represents health, 
strength, honour, generosity and beauty as conspicuously and un¬ 
deniably as the want of it represents illness, weakness, disgrace, 
meanness and ugliness. . . . Money is the counter that enables 
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life to be distributed socially : it is life as truly as sovereigns and 
bank notes are money. 

This is, indeed, the new Evangel; here is “ hustle ” 
with a halo, with a vengeance! Sancte Rockefeller, 
ora pro nobis; O Blessed Beit, intercede for us; O Holy 
Barnato, pray for us. O all ye holy and blessed 
millionaires, who, despising (with the singular Captain 
Wilson, the vigorous Belfort Bax, the Beatific Butler, 
with all other adulterating and admirable plutocrats) 
who, despising the joys of poverty, the delights of 
Conformity, the pleasures of submission, all ye who, 
* trampling on celestial joys, have gloriously elected to 
trample on the poor, who have amassed enormous 
sums in sound Government securities, in investments 
which nothing can touch, who thinking nought of the 
treasure in heaven have laid up vast treasure on earth— 
all ye blessed ones, intercede for us. 

Then we should Commemorate and Give Thanks for 
all who (after the example of blessed and venerable 
Captain Wilson) despised the meek and humble of the 
earth, who have trodden on the faces of the oppressed, 
who have maintained in the Dialectical Society and 
elsewhere that Great is tne glory of the Upper Dog; 
all good and holy tyrants who have ground the faces 
of the poor to teach them the evil of poverty, all sanc¬ 
tified manufacturers who have won riches through the 
lives of helpless men and women, and girls and little 
children, all hallowed, glorious, and perfect Americans 
who, despising kings, have made a hell of their own, 
all excellent and worthy Representative Bodies, who in 
the Wonderful Name of Democracy have made a very 
pretty penny out of the People, all Humble and Holy 
Theorists who out of Love of Humanity have mas¬ 
sacred their thousands, and have realised considerable 
sums by the process—these we commemorate, for these 
do we give thanks. 

Certainly: lor money is life. 

It is a glorious Canon, is it not: the Rite of Bernard 
Shaw—the Shavian Liturgy? It is new, it is of the 
twentieth century, it is made for the “ salons ” of hope¬ 
less old female idiots who must be putting a finger into 
that which they do not understand, who, lacking the 
manners of a Hottentot, must be posing as successors 
of the great ladies of the old rigime? It is new, cer¬ 
tainly, for it is very different from the cry of the 
saints under the altar, who know not how long oppres¬ 
sion and violence and wrong shall be suffered to con¬ 
tinue, from the praise of a Great Failure that has 
always instinctively issued from -all worthy human 
hearts from the beginning of the world. “ The Lamb 
that was Slain 1 ” We have outgrown all thatl Let 
us sing the Successful Financier who has brought it 
off, and liveth in Park Lane, who has decided that 
Poverty is “ the one thing he will not tolerate.” 

Again: let us say that it is very good. We know, 
that poverty is the greatest of crimes and the greatest 
of evils, that all punishment is ferocious savagery, 
that bomb-throwing is as innocent as daisies and lambs 
in spring, that Wealth is Wisdom, that George Bernard 
Shaw does not believe in Gibbets—differing from St. 
Paul in that respect. What is the end? 

Why, in the blessed future, anybody who does not 
see eye to eye with that Anschauung must be sent to 
the Lethal Chamber like a Mad Dog. This is the Final 
Reward of the Non-Conformists in the New Shawru- 
salem: 

It would be far more sentible to put up with their vices as 
we put up with their illnesses until they give more 
trouble than they are worth, at which point we should, with 
many apologies and expressions of sympathy, and some 
generosity in complying with their last wishes, place them in the 
lethal chamber and get rid of them. Under no circumstances should 
they be allowed to expiate their misdeeds by a manufactured penalty, 
to subscribe to a charity, or to compensate the victims. . . . 
Not content with the old scapegoat and sacrificial lamb, we deify 
human saviours and pray to miraculous Virgin intercessors. 

O wonderful condescension, O admirable com¬ 
passions! No longer do we send the cruel rascal to 


his cell: we suffocate him in the lethal chamber with 
many apologies and expressions of sympathy. Must 
we not all pray that the Kingdom of Bernard Shaw 
may come? How sweet to be poisoned with many 
apologies and expressions of sympathy, in place of the 
cruel savagery of “ forty shillings or a month.” 

Frankly, I am tired of all this. Mr. Shaw is, I am 
sure, a very clever man. His dramatic entertainments 
seem, on the whole, the only reason for regarding the 
English stage with the slightest atom of respect; and, 
quite seriously, I think that if he had given his mind 
to the work he might have assumed a high place in the 
company of the great English comic dramatists—with 
Sheridan and Oscar Wilde. Those who are honest 
know the go and come of the English theatre, they 
know how in certain remote days a wild orgie of 
rubbishy plays and of rubbishy criticism rioted on the 
English stage and in the English newspapers. There 
were depths and depths; the frantically idiotic was 
praised by Mr. Clement Scott, and then again Mr. 
William Archer announced that a new heaven and a 
new earth had arrived with thtf coming of Ibsen—not 
only as a playwright, but as a prophet of all things. 
One would have reverenced Mr. William Archer, if he 
had not turned out to be the most accomplished 
apologist of the clever fraud—of the box-office “ sub¬ 
stitute ”—that has ever existed. Now let it be said 
that Mr. Shaw’s plays are, at all events, intelligent 
and interesting. They are not a succession of clever 
tricks; but the genuine pronouncements of a genuine 
thinker, who has chosen the dramatic form—without 
much respect, be it said, to the conventions of the 
theatre. It is excellent; and one lifts one’s hat to Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw for his honest endeavour to 
show that the English stage is not, of necessity, the 
cynosure of nursery-maids and of saloon-bar Solomons. 

I remember a far-off night: the late Sir Henry Irving 
had produced at the Lyceum the shameful, putrid, and 
abominable travesty of a noble spiritual legend called 
the Morte d’Arthur. I was sitting, groaning, and 
smoking a pipe, to the scandal of the kabituis, when 
there entered two typical first-nighters—the shiny, 
bediamonded, beshirted, ruffians who infest the 
London stalls at a production. 

“ Wonderful,” said Number I. 

" Admirable,” said Number II. 

“ We come here expecting perfection—and we get 
it,” said Number I. 

And they swallowed their bad whiskey at one-and- 
sixpence a glass, which was not so venomous as the 
poison that was being discussed on the stage. We may 
be thankful that to some extent these bad old days are 
over—that it is no longer possible to travesty the 
noblest masterpieces amidst flatulent and universal 
approval, and I think that Mr. Shaw is one, and 
perhaps the strongest, of the influences that have 
brought about this good result. 

But-the fact of having written a play that is not 

a decoction of rice-pudding and whiskey-and-soda is 
not in itself a degree in philosophy. One may even fill 
the Court Theatre and not be in a position to rise 
superior to all the thought of all the ages; though I 
am sure that to fill any theatre is a very stimulating 
and exciting feat. I am not forgetting Mr. Shaw’s 
other achievements; he said some very smart things 
about the Holy Trinity in the Savoy. I know what 
courage this sort of thing needs, and personally I 
think that there ought to be an Order in recognition 
of these daring sallies. Still, there may be some things 
hidden from an Irish Protestant. 

The facts is that Mr. Shaw is simply an ordinary 
case of a man brought up in that horrible travesty of 
religion called Protestantism—only in this especial case 
the man happens to have brains and a heart. In the usual 
run of circumstances these items are missing, and one 
goes into business and subscribes to the Society for 
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the Conversion of the Jews, and builds. a factory, and 
lays waste a pleasant country, and enters Parliament— 
and, very likely, professes an enormous enthusiasm 
for the people that one has enslaved. The recognised 
method of showing that one is the people’s friend is 
to say some hard things of the Bishops. Mr. Shaw has 
penetrated beyond this; he sees that a successful manu¬ 
facturer is, by many degrees, more poisonous than a 
burglar; he sees that the great majority of people are 
poor and wretched, and ne concludes that they are 
wretched because they are poor. Here, I think, is the 
deadly error. It is really quite obvious; it is past 
denial. The poor are not inevitably wretched; the 
wealthy are by no means happy because of their 
wealth. Not a pound a day, not a thousand pounds a 
day can make any man a whit happier; for that there 
needs some inward miracle, some process of the spirit 
that is beyond all social systems, that knows nothing 
of aristocracy or democracy, that laughs at poor ana 
rich alike. I come back to my original illustration: 
the wounds of the spirit cannot ever be healed by the 
exhibition of a consommt, however artfully prepared; 
and when one has said this, one has answered the 
whole question of the distribution of wealth. It is 
quite true that the meek shall inherit the earth; but 
that does not precisely mean that those who exercise 
the lodger franchise shall be as happy as they who 
dwell in Park Lane. They may be much happier, or 
not nearly so happy. 

One is afraid that the whole Socialist movement 
is vitiated by this monstrous fallacy: that the 
people with big incomes are well off, and therefore 
happy; therefore, everybody should have big incomes. 
Mr. Shaw, of course, who knew a Captain Wilson 
(with a very poor opinion of the Sermon on the Mount), 
is quite certain that everything would be all right if 
only everybody could live in Park Lane—because, then, 
of course, there could be no burglars—but he has really 
lived long enough on the earth to know that the true 
riches are not in having and gaining, but in refusing 
and renouncing. One is sorry for a man of intelli¬ 
gence who is not aware of the fact that a beggar dying 
in the gutter may be infinitely happier than a million¬ 
aire of advanced views living in a sham Gothic palace, 
in a country without an Established Church. 

Arthur Machen. 


SILLY SEASONING—II. 

Where do good reputations go when they die? 
Especially literary reputations, which, during the life¬ 
time of their owners, sometimes longer, have often 
been mistaken for immortality. 

There is “A New and General Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary, Containing an historical and critical Account of 
Lives and Writings of the most eminent persons in 
every Nation, Particularly the British and Irish, From 
the earliest accounts of time to the Present Period,” 
published (my copy in twelve large volumes, at all 
events) in 1784. Out of the thousands of most 
eminent persons treated of in this book it is safe to 
say that not many score have ever been heard of by 
the most reasonably ill-informed man of to-day. Yet 
they believed themselves irretrievably famous, and were 
believed to be so by the compilers of the dictionary. 
Of course, 1784 is a good while ago, and a mere 
patent immortality could hardly have flattered itself 
it would extend so far as to the present day. But 
Southey died sixty years later, and Martin Tupper’s 
constitution enabled him to survive the Proverbial 
Philosophy till 1889. Mrs. Hemans probably believed 
herself to be a poet until the 16th May, 1835, and 
James Montgomery, in spite of Macaulay’s violent 
efforts to arouse him, only awoke from a similar 
cataleptic delusion as recently as 1854. And these 


worthy persons all had reputations. It was the settled 
intention of their middle-class contemporaries that 
they should be immortal. 

Some literary reputations not only die, but rise 
again. Miss Burney’s, Miss Edgeworth’s, and even 
Miss Austen’s, are all instances. When the present 
writer was a child the reading of these great writers 
was confined to country houses; an allusion borrowed 
from any of them would have passed undetected 
through a middle-class crowd, as a quotation from 
Horace would now. It would have been difficult to 
find a copy of any work of any one of them in any 
bookseller’s shop, unless one were a dealer in second¬ 
hand obsolete literature. Now every work of all three 
can be seen, in two or three rival editions, on every 
railway bookstall. And, not only that, but they are 
very generally bought and misappreciated. Ruskin 
will provide another example; his reputation will 
presently depart this life, but in the sure and certain 
hope of a joyful resurrection. Always courteous to 
a lady, he may allow George Eliot to precede him, 
staggering under the weight of Daniel Deronda, and 
smothered in the ponderous equipment of Romola. 
It will need the combined efforts of all the Dodsons, of 
Silas Marner, and Mrs. Poyser to drag her back from 
under the weighty altar-tomb of Adam Bede. 

What is more peculiar than the death of some reputa¬ 
tions, odder than their revival, is the phenomenon of 
so many of them surviving all the original grounds 
of them. Outside a narrow literary circle, how many 
people now read Rasselasf And, except Rasselas, 
what does anyone still read of Dr. Johnson ? But his 
stertorous literary fame is as audible as ever. Evety 
literary person retains a personal sense of the gigantic 
and sombre genius of Swift, and millions of people 
who are not literary at all have an instinctive conscious¬ 
ness of it; and yet how many even of the fairly 
educated have ever read anything of Swift’s? No 
doubt everybody believes he has read Gulliver’s 
Travels, and most of us are convinced we have read 
the Tale of a Tub, the Argument Against the 
Abolition of Christianity, and the Battle of the 
Books. But have they? Have we? And if we 
have, is it on them we rest our first assurance of their 
author’s sinister greatness? 

Is it unfair to say that Johnson’s fame depends now 
on nothing he himself ever wrote, but on someone 
else’s achievement, who has never been accorded the 
tribute of fame at all? Johnson himself would never 
have denied that he was a far greater writer than 
Boswell, or a far greater man; indeed, he would have 
been astonished to hear that his young friend was 
ever to be regarded as a writer at all. Yet but for 
Boswell’s book and Boswell himself Johnson would be 
as interesting, and as important, to-day.as the Vanity 
of Human Wishes or his great poem of London. 
Johnson would, no doubt, have been right to refuse 
to change reputations with Boswell, but who would 
not rather have written Boswell’s life of the doctor 
than all that the doctor has written? No one has 
ever laughed at Johnson’s poetry; it was no part of 
his custom to be laughed at. But people laugh loudly 
at metrical compositions of our own day which have 
quite as much claim to be called poetry. Of course, 
there are fine passages in it, and it is as sonorous in 
places as a bassoon, but London is no more poetry 
than “ P.T.O." is prose. Does all this mean that 
Johnson was never entitled to his fame, or that Swift’s 
was exaggerated? Nothing of the sort is meant. 
Though no one ever read again a line of either it 
remains true that they were great men of letters, and 
would be true though they had neither of them 
written even so much for posterity as remains. 

An immense, and not unjust, literary authority may 
rest on a personal achievement in literature lacking pro- 
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portion to it; as in art such influence is not measurable 
by anything actually produced. “ I have read,” 
says Emerson, “that those who listened to Lord 
Chatham felt that there was something finer in the 
man than anything which he said. It has been com¬ 
plained of our brilliant English historian of the French 
Revolution that when he told us all his facts about 
Mirabeau they do not justify his estimate of his genius. 
The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, an others of 
Plutarch’s heroes do not in the record of facts 
equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl 
of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure 
and few deeds. We cannot find the smallest part of 
the personal weight of Washington in the narrative of 
his exploits. The authority of the name of Schiller 
is too great for his books. This inequality of the 
reputation to the works or the anecdotes is not 
accounted for by saying that the reverberation is longer 
than the thunder-clap, but somewhat resided in these 
men which begat an expectation that outran all their 
performance. The largest part of their power was 
latent.” 

So Rafael and Michelangelo are greater than any 
or all of their works; Shakespeare himself was supreme 
over anything he wrote, and Napoleon more astound¬ 
ing than any of his campaigns—including that of 
Waterloo. 

Millions of people yield homage to those two painters 
who have never seen any painting of theirs; which 
might be, but is not, the blind idolatry of convention. 
And hundreds of thousands, after seeing their acknow¬ 
ledged masterpieces, and acknowledging their own 
disappointed expectation of something greater, not 
only retain their homage, but end by finding it 
deepened. So an English child of decently literary 
forbears is aware of Shakespeare’s splendour long 
before he has seen it, and many an Englishman 
remains conscious of it still, though he may have had 
the candour to admit it is beyond his measure. No 
critical knowledge of Napoleon’s episodic littleness 
can shake our certainty of his substantial preter-human 
greatness, and when one is asked, “ On what, then, do 
you ground your estimate of him ? ” it is not a mere 
evasion to answer “On himself.” 

The strange result is that fame, in cases like these, 
has the effect of being objective and independent of 
the chance acclamations of posterity. And one feels 
that it would subsist of itself, were mortal man all 
absorbed in a different sort of immortality. Thus it 
seems as if posterity had nothing to do for them, who 
have done everything for posterity. 

The explanation lies in our appreciation of the fact 
that character is larger and deeper than any mere 
expression of it; the latter is accidental, while the 
former is substantial. The character of Titian as a 
colourist far out-reaches any particular evidence of it 
supplied by any particular painting of his, or by 
all of his paintings together. All the Van Dycks 
at Wilton do but illustrate, not prove, the super¬ 
eminence of their author as a portrait-painter. 
And Velasquez is supreme, not in any one of his repre¬ 
sentations, but in himself. 

Thus, too, the true elevation of a poet is not easily 
to be calculated, by taking his highest utterance and 
comparing it with the highest of some other poet. Nor 
even by attempting to average his general bulk of 
excellence as opposed to that of rivals. This has 
constantly been tried and always with the result that 
truth has eluded any such traps for catching her. The 
■greater the poet the more ineffectual is the method; 
for the more sublime is he the more will he transcend 
tmy such effort to pin him down to instances or 
estimates. 

This is true of sanctity as of all other eminence. 
Of the greatest saints is Cardinal Newman’s saying 


most clearly verified that "All the actions of all the 
saints were not always saintly.” Their sanctity was 
a quality, not an attribute, and lay deeper than its 
evidences. That is why the lives of saints, written, as 
a rule, by those who were not saints themselves, are 
so generally unsatisfactory and inconclusive to the 
unsaintly. The instances produced are futile or jejune, 
trivial, and often irritating. Yet the common-sense 
of the Church has appreciated what the biographer has 
spoiled, and the Poor Man of Assisi retains a fragrance 
that the hagiologist has failed to dissipate. The 
exquisite gifts of character are too fine to be caught 
in the mesh of any net woven of a mere string of facts, 
or quotations of sayings. Yet the character is so 
definite, so perfect, and so irresistible that the saint 
is revealed through all the tangled stupidities that have 
tried their best to hide and smother it. 

John Ayscough. 


HAZLITT: A REMINDER 

In a characteristic essay on Charles Lamb, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell delivered himself of the opinion that 
a man might “ live like a gentleman for a twelve- 
month ” on the ideas of Lamb’s contemporary, 
William Hazlitt. This statement, though vivacious, is 
open to some slight amendment. However, we may 
say, although a man could not live like a gentleman 
on Hazlitt’s ideas, which were not always gentleman¬ 
like, he could easily contrive, by their help, to pass 
very creditably as a person of originality and shrewd¬ 
ness. For Hazlitt had ideas: ideas on everything and 
everybody. Indeed, his mind was like a too generous 
vine, in positive danger from the excessive prodigality 
of its own productiveness. The wonder is that so 
fruitful a vintage is so seldom sampled by a generation 
which borrows ideas as readily as it does emotions. 
Yet it is an indubitable fact that, whilst editions of 
Lamb’s works and books about Lamb descend like a 
deluge from the publishers’ counters, Hazlitt is com¬ 
paratively little read, especially by the younger genera¬ 
tion. Perhaps his character is in a large part responsi¬ 
ble for this unmerited neglect. He possessed, we are 
told, a sullen and tempestuous nature. He believed 
little in man and less in woman, and as an essayist 
in friendship was not always felicitous. His heart 
was lacerated, and, it seems, bled in public, but 
giave-dust staunches the deepest wounds, and if 
Hazlitt in the flesh was less gentle than Elia, embit¬ 
tered and turbulent in his moods, it matters nothing 
to us who live to-day. His work remains our rightful 
heritage, and would repay the young reader’s close 
study and application. 

In the first place, he makes slender demands of his 
reader. He asks from us neither remarkable erudi¬ 
tion, nor the possession of abnormal or preponderating 
sympathies. All he requires is an earnest attention 
and lack of bias. His style is dynamic, violent at 
times, but always pregnant with originality and 
thought. He can say nothing unnecessary, and his 
critical writings are compendious. His sentences are 
forked with lightning, and either blast or illuminate. 
He can enliven his pages with an agreeable fancy, 
but his wit is often mordant and double edged. Every 
phrase has its purpose, and passage succeeds passage 
astonishing by its fertility and productiveness. Tne 
ore is always forced to the surface. 

This style of composition makes a perfect vehicle 
for the personal expression of an author who was so 
fiercely in accord with the tragic passions in all their 
old and naked gradeur. It moulds no object to its 
private purposes; at times even benumbs in its marble 
moods, but, on the other hand, answers like a nerve 
to the touch of genius. Hazlitt could acclaim as 
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mightily as he could condemn, and his praise has all 
the precipitous gush, throb, and energy of natural 
rapture. Nothing here is laboured, contrived, or arti¬ 
ficial ; nothing is inflated by windy rhetoric or burdened 
by false conceits. The ego is always suppressed. 
When Hazlitt rhapsodises on Macbeth or Lear it is 
not because he wishes us to observe the dazzling facets 
of his own uncommon intellectual powers, and judges 
an apotheosis of Shakespeare a likely exercise for the 
exhibition of the same, but rather because his appre¬ 
hension of Shakespeare’s inherent genius is so vivid, 
literal, and heart-felt, that utterance breaks from him 
in a stormy torrent. He has felt every word that he 
says, for a love and understanding of genius with 
Hazlitt is neither a pose nor a pastime, but a part of 
being. It is, speaking without hyperbole, a sacred 
wine that has become confused with the hungry cur¬ 
rents of his blood, and as such excites the throb and 
the rhythm of his pulses. And one of Hazlitt’s finest 
attributes is a power to infuse something of this same 
enthusiasm into his readers. No one of common 
intelligence can remain unaffected by Hazlitt’s splendid 
praise. We are bound to see in a great measure what 
Hazlitt saw, for he can drive his thought through the 
most opaque brain. When the rapier fails to prick 
our intelligence he has brawn enough to wield the 
mallet, and these are not his only weapons. By one 
means or another he will find a way to drive his 
meaning home. Thus, in contrast to some modern 
authors, he uses imagery only as it tends to a better 
comprehension of his subject, and in this he is 
generally happy, having always at his command a 
striking figure to illustrate or clarify the intent. He 
can employ antithesis almost as easily as Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

When he is profound he is the most simple, and in 
saying this his merit is assessed at its proper valuation, 
for an author who makes the profound appear the 
obvious is a genius, whilst he who inverts the process 
may be acknowledged to possess talent, but no more. 
Some of us nowadays profess a weakness for an 
obscurity of style, and see cleverness into anything 
that is tortuous and involved; yet nothing should 
transcend verbal expression. But as we are still 
merely stammerers, it is better, perhaps, that only 
such residue of our thoughts as has taken precise form 
and colour be translated into words. This was 
Hazlitt’s belief, or, at any rate, his practice. He 
writes only of what he has a proper understanding, 
and of everything that engages his active interests he 
has a personal conception clearly formulated and 
strongly defined. And Hazlitt, at least to my think¬ 
ing, is as a critic seldom wrong. His conceptions 
are always based on a substratum of sanity and truth. 

It is, in fact, hard to find a more profitable author, 
and this in more senses than one. The tyro will find 
in him an admirable royal road to a just appreciation 
of the poets, dramatists, novelists, and essayists. He 
will be shown the primal elements of tragedy and 
comedy, humour and wit. The range of matter is 
wide and varied, and Hazlitt scoops a smoking heart 
out of every subject. He either flings it at us con¬ 
temptuously, exclaiming in spirit: “ See! Of such 
stuff are your idols fashioned! ” or, more often, holds 
it aloft and compels from his audience an immediate 
obeisance. If there is a spark of real life in anything 
Hazlitt is drawn to it as by a magnet, but he burnishes 
no false lamps. Counterfeits will not pass with him, 
and nobody wears a mask of excellence that does not 
melt before his wrath. He never toys with, or elabo¬ 
rates, a subject like Charles Lamb, or writes round it 
like De Quincey; and this very directness of method 
may, in some measure, account for his comparatively 
small circle of readers to-day. That a large section 
of the more cultivated reading public show him indif¬ 


ference is undeniable. So much is admitted by Mr. 
Birrell, who in his “Lamb Essay,” remarks: 

Men still continue to hold aloof from Hazlitt, his shaggy head 
and fierce scowling temper still seem to terrorise, and his very books, 
telling us though they do about all things most delightful—poems, 
pictures, and the cheertul playhouse—frown upon us from then 
upper shelf. From this it appears that would a genius insure for 
himself immortality, he must brush his hair and keep his temper; 
but alas! how seldom can he be persuaded to do either. 

The temper of authors in general does not always 
make for profitable study, but certainly lesser men 
than Hazlitt have fought shy of the barber and been 
forgiven. Why not Hazlitt ? Randal Charlton. 


A TOUCH OF WHITEWASH 

ANOTHER CASE OF BECK 

Had Pepys written for posterity he would probably 
have had something more to say about Lord Sandwich’s 
visit to Chelsea, something that would have done more 
for the fascinating Miss Betty Becke’s reputation than 
to leave it at the mercy of ruthless commentators, who 
have magnified into a scandal the diarist’s hasty 
opinions on what he had been told by gossips, and 
overlooked facts which it is but bare justice to Miss 
Becke to call attention to. 

That Lord Sandwich’s quarters in Chelsea were a 
lodging-house, and that his hostess’s daughter was no 
better than she should have been, is the most favourable 
version of the story as generally accepted, instead of 
which the real facts show that he was what might now¬ 
adays be called a “ paying guest ” in a country house 
that belonged to one of the most respectable families 
that gave Chelsea its good character in a bad age. 
In 1603, the date in question, there were no such things 
as lodging-houses in Chelsea, as we now understand 
them—or even at all. The only streets with continuous 
rows of houses were Church Lane and the Waterside, 
while the rest of the houses, great or small, were in 
the hands of people of whom something is known, 
and it is therefore impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that Mrs. Becke, with whom Lord Sandwich lodged, 
was no other than a Mrs. Bex, the wife of John Bex, 
a merchant, whose daughter, the fair Betty, became 
some years later the wife of a reputable citizen named 
Thomas Lowndes. 

With Pepys’ vituperation of the young lady we need 
not much trouble ourselves for the present, merely 
observing that all the evil he said about her was hear¬ 
say. What is more to the point is his actual experience 
of the house and its inmates, which makes a very 
different story. It was on the 29th of April, 1663, that 
he recorded his first visit to the house, thus:—“To 
Chelsea, where we found my Lord all alone at a little 
table with one joint of meat at dinner; we sat down, 
and very merry talking and mightily extolling the 
manner of his retirement, and the goodness of his 
diet, which was, indeed, so finely dressed, the mistress 
of the house, Mrs. Becke, having been a woman of 
good social condition heretofore, a merchant’s wife, 
and hath all things most excellently dressed, among 
others her cakes admirable, and so good that my 
Lord’s words were they were fit to present to my 
Lady Castlemaine.” 

First impressions, at any rate, were favourable 
enough, and there is nothing so far to justify even a 
suspicion that Mrs. Becke's establishment was not all 
that it should have been. A second impression goes 
further, and confirms the idea that Lord Sandwich 
had found a very delectable retreat in every possible 
way. This was on the 27th of May. “ Walked to 
Little Chelsea, where I found my Lord Sandwich with 
Mr. Becke, the master of the house, and Mr. Creed 
at dinner, and I sat down with them, and was very 
merry. After dinner (Mr. Gibbons being come in also 
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before dinner done) to musick; they played a good 
fancy, to which my Lord is fallen again, and says he 
cannot endure a merry tune, which is a strange turn 
of his humour after he has for two or three years 
flung off the practice of Fancies and played only 
fiddlers’ tunes.” 

Here we have a very pleasant little company: Lord 
Sandwich, lately recovered from his indisposition; 
Mr. Bex (as I shall assume), the retired City merchant; 
Pepys and his worthy friend, Creed; while the “ Mr. 
Gibbons ” who joined them could have been no other 
than Christopher Gibbons, the son of Orlando, whom 
King Charles recommended for the degree of 
Mus.Doc. in a letter written with his own hand. 
Gibbons, it may be mentioned, was no stranger in 
Chelsea, as is testified by Aubrey in his account of 
Sir John Danvers’s house, which stood on the site of 
the present Danvers Street. “ Sir John was a great 
lover of Musick,” he writes in some notes on Wilt¬ 
shire, “ and especially of J. Coperario’s Fansies, which 
were for a sagbot, a violin, and an organ, equivalent 
to five parts. These were performed by Christopher 
Gibbons, his organist (since Doctor) . . . that was 
sagbuteer (and his Butler) to King Charles I., and 
Humphrey Madge (his valet de chambre), violinist. 
The House [at Chelsea] is vaulted all underneath, which 
meliorates the sound of the musique, and these 
musitians having played their fansies so often, and 
being regulated by Kit Gibbons, they made the best 
Harmony that ever I heard.” 

Little Chelsea, where Mr. Bex lived, was a name 
given to a dozen or two houses that straggled along 
on either side of the Fulham Road, between what are 
now Park Walk and St. Mark’s College grounds. 
Mr. Bex's jiouse was a little to the west of the imposing 
workhouse that now occupies the site of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury’s house. 

It is not until August that we hear anything more 
of Chelsea, but by this time the apple of discord has 
been dropped among the party, and Pepys receives 
the first intimation of the gossiping story that so 
exercised his well-regulated mind. His informant is 
Mr. Howe, who came to see him about business, “ and 
he and I had a great deal of discourse about my Lord 
Sandwich, and I find by him that my Lord do doat 
upon one of the daughters of Mrs. [Becke] where he 
lies, so that he spends his time and money upon her. 
He tells me she is a woman of a very bad fame, and 
very impudent, and has told my Lord so, yet, for all 
that, my Lord do spend all his evenings with her, 
though he be at Court in the daytime, and that the 
world do take notice of it. . . .In fine I perceive my 
Lord is dabbling with this wench, for which I am 
sorry, though I do not wonder at it, being a man 
amorous enough, and now begins to take the liberty 
that he says everybody else at Court takes.” 

This opinion, be it noted, is come to by the irre¬ 
proachable Pepys on the testimony of a single 
informant. But, haying made up his mind on the sub¬ 
ject, Jt is not surprising to find him listening to further 
gossip to the same effect from Mr. Moore. Amongst 
other he records: "I am told this morning of strange 
dotages of his upon the slut at Chelsea, even in the 
presence of his daughter, my Lady Jean, and 
Mrs. Ferrers, who took notice of it.” 

In September, besides deploring the scandal that 
is about, he mentions “ his carrying her abroad, and 
playing on his lute under her window, and forty other 
poor sordid things, which l am grieved to hear.” His 
anger kindles, and at last he writes a serious letter 
to his Lordship, in which (on hearsay alone) he makes 
the gravest and most specific charges against the house 
and its inmates. It is on these charges alone that 
Miss Becke’s reputation has been shattered, and her 
fair fame and that of her peculiarly respectable family 


so blurred that some living members of it have some¬ 
what resented my identification of Becke with Bex. 
But when we look into the matter what do we find? 
My Lord, when discussing the matter with Pepys, 
“ did assert the civility of the people of the house and 
the young gentlewoman for whose reproach he was 
sorry ”; while Pepys, when pressed to give the sources 
of the scandalous stories he had heard, could only 
enumerate “ a maid servant that I kept, who had 
lived at Chelsea Schopl; Mr. Pickering touching the 
young woman, and also Mr. Hunt in Axe Yard, near 
whom she lodged.” 

That Lord Sandwich had behaved somewhat indis¬ 
creetly is probable, and that he had compromised the 
young lady very evident; "but that Miss Becke and 
her family were outside the pale of respectable con¬ 
sideration cannot for a moment be supposed, when 
we find that in June of the following year Lord Sand¬ 
wich had actually put his own two daughters to lodge 
there. Gossip, however, did not stop this, and the 
foolish Pepys records it (June 8th, 1664): “ With Creed, 
talking .... of my Lord going so often to Chelsea, 
and he without speaking much (!) do tell me that 
his daughters do perceive all, and do hate the place 
and the young gentlewoman there, Mrs. Betty Becke, 
for my Lord, who sent them thither only for a disguise 
for his going thither, will come under pretence to 
see them, and pack them out of doors to the Park 
[the 40 acres that was lately called Elm Park] and 
stay behind with her; but now the young ladies are 
gone to their mother at Kensington.” 

For shame, Pepys, for being perverted by this sneak¬ 
ing Creed! But you have somewhat atoned for it in 
your next entry, which records a party at Dean 
Hodges, the Rector of Kensington, where Lady Sand¬ 
wich was staying with her daughters: “ Much com¬ 
pany came hither to-day .... and, above all, 
Mr. Becke, of Chelsea, and wife and daughter [the 
keeper of a disorderly house and their siut at the 
Dean’s party!], my Lord’s mistress, and one that 
hath not one good feature in her face, and yet is a 
fine lady of a fine taille and very well carriaged, and 
mighty discreet [Howe had called her impudent], I 
took all occasion I could to discourse with the young 
ladies in her company to give her occasion to talk, 
which now and then she did, and that mighty finely, 
and is, I perceive, a woman of such an air as I 
wonder the less at my Lord’s favour to her, and I 
dare warrant she hath brain enough to entangle him. 
Two or three hours we were in her company, going 
to Sir H. Finch’s garden and seeing the fountain and 
singing there with the ladies .... very well pleased 
with my day’s work, and, above all, that I have seen 
my Lord’s mistress.” 

This of itself is enough to clear Miss Becke’s 
character j but what follows is still more significant— 
namely, that the only, other mention of the matter, 
on the 20th June following, is a further piece of stupid 
gossip related by Creed about Lady Sandwich’s 
emotion on accidentally meeting Miss Becke, to which 
dear old Pepys, now in his proper senses, adds: “ This, 
if true, were strange, but I believe it not.” 

_ Randall Davies. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 

0 ! Liberie, comme on t'a jouee! 

During the recent proceedings against the partisans 
of women’s suffrage, it was almost inevitable that at 
least one of the prisoners should have given utterance 
to a more or less correct English version of the last 
recorded words of Madame Roland. The misquota¬ 
tion of great sayings on unworthy occasions is always 
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irritating. But, in this instance, the misapplication of 
a noble quotation is as nothing compared with the 
blunder of raising the ghost of Madame Roland in 
the cause of women’s suffrage; for the only occasion 
on which that remarkable woman expressed an opinion 
on the subject she unequivocally disavowed the whole 
movement. 

“ Do not imagine," she wrote to her friend Bose, as 
early as July, 1784, “ that I deceive myself as to the 
privileges which we (women) can fairly demand, or 
as to those which you can reasonably arrogate to 
yourselves. I believe (I will not say more firmly than 
any woman, but at least as firmly as any man) in the 
superiority of your sex. In the first place, you have 
the strength, with all that results from it—courage, 
perseverance, broad views, and great talents. It is 
for you to lay down the law in politics, as it is for you 
to make the great discoveries in the sciences. Govern 
the world, change the surface of the earth, be proud, 
masterful, clever, and wise; you are all that without 
us, and for this reason it is just that you should 
dominate over us. But, without us, you could not 
be virtuous, loving, lovable, or happy. Keep, then, 
the power and the glory; we women reign only in the 
moral sphere, and we desire no other sovereignty than 
to be enthroned in your hearts. For my part, I shall 
never ask more than that. I am often grieved to see 
women dispute with you privileges which become them 
so ill. Even the name of author, however insignificant 
It may be, seems to me ridiculous in them. Whatever 
facility we may be said to have in some respects, it is 
never for the public that we ought either to acquire 
knowledge or to cultivate our talents. To make the 
happiness of a single person and the bond of many, by 
the charms of friendship and virtue: that is the pre¬ 
rogative of our sex, and I cannot imagine a more 
glorious destiny. ... I beseech you let us have 
no more vain regrets; let us cease from this fruitless 
strife; let us live together in peace.” 

Madame Roland, then, had little sympathy with the 
movement for woman suffrage, which at that time 
occupied at least as prominent a position in the political 
outlook as it does to-day. The only role in the sphere 
of politics which she thought becoming to a woman 
was the passive one of inspiration. We must admit 
that the part served her turn very well. However 
great the triumph of their cause may be, it is extremeiy 
problematical whether even the wisest and the boldest 
of the woman suffrage leaders of to-day will attain, 
by agitation, to a tithe of the political influence which 
Madame Roland exercised as the Muse of the Giron¬ 
dist party. On their fall, her enemies paid eloquent 
testimony to her power by imprisoning her before they 
attempted to arrest either her husband or any of his 
political friends. She was one of the purest and 
noblest figures which the French Revolution brought 
to light, and yet it cannot be denied that her influence 
was disastrous to the Girondists. 

Few characters in history are more remarkable than 
she for the faculty of cool, unbiassed judgment of 
men and affairs. Whilst her friends and her foes vied 
with each other in proposing vain expedients, her 
clear vision pierced to the root of the evil in the 
political institutions of her time, and she was one of 
the first to perceive that the monarchy in France was 
past praying for. Yet she, who, almost alone among 
her contemporaries, read the cryptic soul of a 
Dumouriez like an open book, and saw murder in the 
heart of the ever-smiling Robespierre, calmly states 
that one had but to look at Danton’s face to be con¬ 
vinced that he was a monster of iniquity. And on this 
first impression, which she never took the trouble to 
examine, she deliberately poisoned the minds of her 
friends, by every means in her power, against the 
one man who could and would have saved them. She 


alone was responsible for the alliance between Danton 
and Robespierre. 

During the years immediately preceding the Revolu¬ 
tion the question of women’s suffrage continually 
occupied the attention of the public. The movement 
received fresh impetus in 1788, when Condorcet took 
up the cause. In that year, when sketching a plan of 
social and political reform, he publicly demanded that 
women should be allowed to participate in the election 
of representatives. Even then the idea was no novelty. 
Although the position of women, under the ancien 
regime, was little removed from slavery so far as civil 
rights were concerned, yet political rights were not 
altogether denied them. Women proprietors of a fief, 
for instance, were allowed to take part in the election 
of the provincial and municipal assemblies. The same 
rights were extended to them in the elections to the 
States-General, and many deputies of the clergy and 
nobility owed their seats in that assembly to feminine 
votes. 

From the year 1789 onwards, there was a strong 
feminist movement, which manifested itself in a steady 
fire of petitions and brochures, maintained almost 
exclusively by feminine hands. Seeing that the men 
preserved an irritating silence under their assaults, 
the women were contemplating a more drastic manner 
of urging their claims, when the outbreak of the 
Revolution provided them with an opportunity of pro ¬ 
ceeding from words to action. Henceforward, women 
took a prominent part in all the great events of the 
Revolution. Many assisted in the municipalisation of 
France in 1789; some fought the battles of their sex 
in the political salons; whilst the deeds of others at 
the taking of the Bastille, and in the innumerable 
insurrections of the period, are written in something 
redder than water. For these services the Municipality 
of Paris, in 1790, decorated a large number of women 
with medals. 

When, therefore, Condorcet again took up the cause 
of women’s suffrage in 1790 he was in a position to 
open the campaign in far more aggressive language 
than he had previously used. His article, Sur I’admis- 
sion de la femme au droit de cite, was practically a 
feminist manifesto, and caused a great sensation. The 
question was hotly debated in the journals, the salons, 
and in the clubs, with the result that, before the end 
of the year, one of the great political societies openly 
adopted the philosopher’s views, and published a 
feminist discourse by Madame Adders, who had 
already founded and federated a large number of 
women’s patriotic clubs in every part of the country. 

But the agitation was little to the liking of the ruling 
democrats, and one of them proposed, cynically 
enough, that these “ sterile societies ” should be 
abolished in favour of “ the more fertile revolutionary 
association of men and women.” The movement, 
however, made steady progress during the course of 
the Revolution. “ Madame,” said Napoleon to one of 
its leaders, “I do not like women to meddle in 
politics.” ‘‘You are quite right, General,” she 
replied, “ but in a country where they cut off women’s 
heads, it is only natural that they should want to know 
why.” __ John Rivers. 

FICTION 

The Privateers. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

The A merican millionaire with his smartness and his 
tiresome catchwords threatens to become a nuisance 
in the present-day novel; but in Mr. Marriott-Watson’s 
story he is the right man in the right place. Without 
one or two of them this modern romance in the style 
of the Middle Ages would be too farcical for serious 
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consideration. Here are rival American speculators 
who wage active war upon each other on the high 
seas, entirely without scruples as far as the reader 
can understand, but obeying some unwritten laws of 
their own. They fight, not for the love of a lady, but 
for supremacy in a deal in railways, and for possession 
of Sylvia Lovell’s future millions. Sylvia, unconscious 
of her commercial value, is about to be married to 
Alston, the first American in the field, when she is 
stolen from her mother’s house by his rival and carried 
on board his yacht. Swift to the rescue flies Alston, 
and Kerslake, of the Navy, with a design of his own, 
and the struggle grows fast and furious for the pos¬ 
session of Sylvia, one of the most ill-used and also one 
of the least interesting heroines ever encountered in 
fiction. Remembering the charming bevy of fair 
ladies, nimble of wit, quick at fence in “ The Mid¬ 
summer’s Day Dream,” the dull and foolish Sylvia is 
a constant source of amazement. Forcibly abducted, 
held to ransom in an old castle in Brittany, whence 
she escapes in night attire with the gallant sailor, she 
is bundled into and out of boats, sees men shot and 
drowned, is dragged up the face of a cliff by means 
of a rope, and finally suffers the horrors of shipwreck, 
not to mention a hundred small indignities, and all 
she can find to say to her tormentors is “ Oh, I want 
to go home! ” But this is a man’s tale, a fight to a 
finish between unscrupulous rivals; woman counts only 
as a valuable asset in their affairs. “ The Privateers ” 
is a lively, vigorous piece of work in which the author 
has allowed his imagination to run riot, he is almost 
too prodigal of sensation; there is no lull in the battle, 
no rest from its insistent clamour. The story is well- 
planned and ably engineered, but there is too much 
of everything; if the author had been less generous, 
the reader could follow these extraordinary happen¬ 
ings with equal pleasure and considerably less fatigue. 


Gotty and the Guv’nor. By Arthur E. Copping. 

(Grant Richards, 6s.) 

This is Mr. Copping's first book which we have had the 
pleasure of reading—if, indeed, it is not the first book 
he has written. In Mr. Copping we welcome a gentle 
writer—an altogether more important person than the 
gentle reader of conventional address—and “ Gotty 
and The Guv’nor’’ is the most pleasing, amusing 
novel that it has been our duty to read for many 
months past. It is a genial light story, unstrained, 
effortless, wholly delightful and without alloy. The 
charm of such a book is the greater by contrast with 
the bulk of modern novels whose writers are for ever 
indulging in contortions and distortions to display their 
own cleverness. Just in the opening chapter of 
“ Gotty and the Guv’nor ” there is perhaps a certain 
stiffness in the writing, but this speedily passes into 
an easy flow of unaffected humorsome narrative. It is 
the record of the “ Guv’nor’s ”—a middle-aged busi¬ 
ness man—purchase of a fishing bawley at Leigh and 
the holiday cruise that he makes in it along the south 
coast to Cornwall. Gotty is the Thames fisherman— 
thick-headed, but shrewd and entirely captivating, 
learned in the waters of the lower Thames but nobly 
ignorant of even the English Channel, who becomes 
skipper of this boat, the bawley Betty L. O. 96. The 
elderly Rawson, who is shipped as mate, and perpetu¬ 
ally recalls his former glory as captain of a racing 
yacht, is another delightful character-sketch. His suc¬ 
cessor in the working of the craft, Cole of Folkestone, 
is as simple and pleasing. Take old Ben, whom Gotty 
introduced as “ a man what ain’t never eaten any 
butter.” Take Gotty’s own practical thanks to an offer 
to pay a police-court fine with which he was threatened. 

“ Thank you,” he said heartily: “ only look ’ere—if it’s forty 
shillings or seven days, that’s more’n what I am arnin’ —if it don’t 


come out so much as five and twenty shillin’s a week, then I’d take 
it kindly ter ’ave the fine paid. Only you see if it works out more, 
we’d only be throwin’ money away.” 

The numour of this book is the humour of character, 
not the humour of catastrophe or of the school of 
“ The Three Men in a Boat.” Take as a piece of 
natural impressive narrative the run of the bawley with 
bare poles from Plymouth to Folkestone in front of the 
howling gale. It is a bit of description, so simple and 
sincere, that any writer might be proud of it. Nor must 
we forget Mr. Will Owen’s numerous and delightful 
illustrations. This association of artist and author has 
led some critics, we have noticed, to compare Mr. 
Copping with Mr. W. W. Jacobs, but Mr. Copping 
has his own story to tell and he tells it in his own way. 
In so far indeed he has literary ancestry, he is the 
descendant of F. R. Stockton. In its genial simplicity, 
its unaffected character-drawing, its smiling humour, 
and its sustained quiet interest we know no more ideal 
holiday reading than “ Gotty and the Guv’nor.” It has 
made us inclined to search Southend for a bawley to 
buy and sail in ourselves. 

Short Cruises. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 3s. 6d.) 

If it ever falls to the lot of the present reviewer to 
equip an expedition into Central Africa or the Polar 
regions, the first thing he will do is to endeavour to 
obtain the services of Mr. Jacobs as spinner of yarns 
to the company. For Mr. Jacobs, far more than 
Stevenson, is Tusitala, the teller of tales, and round 
a camp fire his delicate art, half idyllic and half satirical, 
would be beyond price. To consider Mr. Jacobs as a 
realist is to make a great mistake, for though his 
range is limited, within his limits he is a very master 
of decorative effect, and we venture to doubt whether 
there is any living writer who is possessed of so great 
a knowledge of the technique of short story writing 
as is Mr. Jacobs. His art is always conscious and 
deliberate, and he never allows his readers to forget 
that they are reading short stories in a printed book. 
For the rest the twelve tales in this book are, of course, 
up to Mr. Jacobs’s level, and we can say no more than 
that this volume is fit to stand on the shelf beside 
“ Many Cargoes ” and “ Sea Urchins.” Mr. Will 
Owen’s illustrations are very clever, though we feel 
that Mr. Jacob’s stories hardly demand such aids to 
the imagination of the reader. 

The Sorcery Shop—An Impossible Romance. By 
Robert Blatchford. (The Clarion Press, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

This book is written with so much youthful cocksure¬ 
ness and, withal, with so much youthful enthusiasm 
that it can be read with pleasure even by those who 
feel alarm on seeing the name of its author. It con¬ 
sists of the exposition of an ideal England under 
Socialism by a wizard to a soft-hearted general who 
says “ Hah! ” and also " Dammit! ” and to a hard¬ 
hearted company promoter who shrugs his shoulders. 
These two gentlemen are both as romantically 
impossible as is Mr. Blatchford’s wizard, and it would 
certainly have strengthened the latter’s case if either 
of the two persons who are unable to refute his argu¬ 
ments had had any brains. Mr. Blatchford has made 
his England attractive, though we notice that here, 
as in other Utopias that we call to mind, the flowers 
are always blooming, and it never rains, a strange 
result of vegetarianism, and a sufficiency of food, work, 
play and education for everybody! We fancy that 
by writing such books as these Mr. Blatchford is 
doing good service for his cause, but he ought to 
know that Mrs. Glasse never said “ first catch your 
hare.” 
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DRAMA 

" ATTILA” 

If Mr. Laurence Binyon’s “ Attila ” is not a success 
we must accept the theory that there is no place at 
present in the ordinary English theatres for poetical 
drama. For poetry on the stage we shall have to go 
to the Elizabethan Stage Society, where real poetry is 
still acted; to the Literary Theatre Society, where we 
can hear Mr. Sturge Moore; or to Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker, when they give us such works as 
“ Prunella,” and in fine weather to provincial pageants, 
when Mr. Laurence Housman and other poets have 
supplied the libretto. By success I mean one of 
esteem and finance combined, as Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
production is already a magnificent success, in that he 
gives us-poetry of the very highest order, subtle and 
tense drama, and mounting which commences a new 
era in that vexed side-issue of the stage—mounting, 
which is a background to drama, not a substitute for 
it. To those interested in contemporary literature 
and to those who allow that we have a contemporary 
literature, last Wednesday evening was an event: it 
was the coming of age, in the Parnassian sense, of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon. 

There has been a feeling among his critics, even 
among his friendly critics, that his poetry, however 
correct and scholarly, was deficient in passion, and 
lacked human interest. There was something to be 
said for that view, I admit; but it was held chiefly by 
those whose acquaintance with his poetry (as I dis¬ 
covered myself) was too often of the slightest, or by 
those who knew Mr. Binyon as a staid official at the 
Museum, the author of catalogues and an authority on 
obscure byways in the more objective art of painting; 
“ Not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for thee.” 
With our grotesque preconceptions we can hardly be¬ 
lieve in a poet who is also a regular citizen. Prema¬ 
ture death or dissipation are the passports or bathing 
tickets for the Pierian spring—in lieu of long hair and 
economy in soap. Shelley’s desertion of his wife 
brought far more readers for “ Prometheus Unbound ” 
than ever the “ Ode to the Skylark,” and if Keats had 
lived twenty years more without writing another line 
we should never have subscribed to buy his lodgings in 
Rome or “ Hyperion ” in vellum. The poet of six- 
shilling novels has not yet followed to the tomb “ our 
artist ” of the comic papers. But whatever truth there 
may have been in the criticism of Mr. Binyon’s former 
poems, “ Attila ” should induce his critics to recon¬ 
sider their objections. If Astarte, Cotytto and 
Ashtaroth do not touch hands as they come between 
us, Venus at least is present and the hoofs of Pan 
peep out from under the robe of that great passionate 
savage, the King of the Huns. Than the seco'nd scene 
of Act II., where Ildico surrenders herself to Attila, 
I know of nothing more passionate, more moving or 
more beautiful in the whole literature of the English 
stage, unless it is that last act where the complex 
character of Ildico is tom by love, jealousy and 
patriotism. In both scenes the clear Miltonic verse, 
superbly delivered by Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily 
Brayton, rolls in with the musical beat of some great 
tide on the coast of Cornwall or Brittany. 

There is considerable daring in the choice of Attila 
as a theme round which to weave a tremendous 
tapestry. As in all historical drama where you are 
fettered by fact, it is only possible to aim at the pro¬ 
cessional effect of a textile—the pageant of a frieze, 
even when strict adherence to fact is abandoned. 
There cannot be a pictorial or central climax to which 
the early scenes converge and from which the later 
ones recede to some violent situation. In the histori¬ 
cal plays of Shakespeare this is particularly evident. 


The tapestry simply came to an end because there was 
no more wool, gold thread or silk. The hounds are 
often pursuing a stag which has never caught its 
antlers in the warp or the woof. There is no contest 
between the Dramatist and Fate: in the atmosphere of 
predestination you lose a sense of the inevitable: you 
miss what is such a tremendous asset in the mythological 
plays of Greece, where the characters, though they are 
destined to be defeated by fate, are going to make a 
good show of resistance and get a word in edgeways. 
In dramas which are pure fiction, too, there is far 
greater scope than in those of an historical or 
mythopeic origin, but they are easier to handle; and 
originality is often a facile method of avoiding diffi¬ 
culties. You can seldom, however, persuade the 
auditorium to accept your invention as probable, especi¬ 
ally when the names are borrowed from a barbaric 
source. Wagner and Strauss, who lay particular 
stress on the literary element of their operas, must have 
realised this in choosing subjects from the great 
legends of Europe already handled by poets and 
dramatists. 

The story of “ Attila,” however, presents serious 
difficulties, in that three women (of whom only two 
appear) are all-important to the development of the 
play. Frankly, the difficulties have not been entirely 
overcome by Mr. Binyon. Of the casc-off wife, Kerka, 
a pathetic figure admirably rendered by Miss Mary 
Rorke, not very much is made; and, except in her scene 
with Attila, she is the weak point in the play. Her 
introduction into the last act, although necessary and 
effective, is rather clumsily managed. Mr. Binyon 
seems to have found her as much in the way as a 
modern Ildico would have found her; though he has 
more concern for her than Attila, who would not be 
much troubled by such domestic incongruities. Not 
being a dramatist, I have not the smallest idea what 
stagecraft means, I am only a critic. But the principles 
of that mysterious canon, as I have heard them laid 
down by actors and dramatists, seem to me to have 
been consistently and heroically violated by two suc¬ 
cessful playwrights—namely, Mr. Galsworthy and 
Shakespeare; and they have been pedantically adhered 
to by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Ibsen and Goldsmith; so I 
do not know whether it is due to carelessness or in¬ 
experience that dramatists such as Mr. Binyon some¬ 
times wound that dramatic propriety, which I suppose 
may be called stagecraft; but I am quite open to 
correction. I suppose that if you do not notice the 
defect you ejaculate “ What splendid stagecraft! ” and 
indulge in reminiscences of Sardou, or relate anecdotes 
about the late Sir Henry Irving. At all events, besides 
the instance I have mentioned there is an entrance of 
Ildico and Cunegonde in Act II., which she explains by 
her inability to sleep, and it is the only other lame 
incident in the whole play. 

Ildico, half savage, half heroine, is a particularly 
brilliant conception. She is a figure which could have 
hardly appeared in the Jacobean or Elizabethan dramas 
unless perhaps in some play of Webster, who is far 
more subtle than Shakespeare and nearer to us intel¬ 
lectually. Not because our intellects are smaller, but 
because our horizon of interests is wider, our apprecia¬ 
tion of woman’s character is less obvious. The tiger, 
the cat, and the intelligent fawn are the gamut of 
Elizabethan womanhood, chiefly because Queen Eliza¬ 
beth combined all three in such an extraordinary way: 
Henrietta Maria came too late as an inspiration. Ildico, 
as she reminds Attila, is a woman of the West, a new 
woman in the good sense of the word, and by no means 
the odalisque or squaw to which he was accustomed. In 
her, however, a genuine and generous patriotism be¬ 
comes muffled by admiration and love of Attila, though 
you are not led to suppose that it is entirely smothered 
or that vulgar ambition for a vulgar imperialism is 
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masking a sensual passion. Then, when the embassy 
from the Roman Princess Honoria brings to Attila the 
prospect of another Empire and another bride the 
primeval passion of jealousy asserts itself; and in a 
particularly feminine way Ildico suddenly remembers 
her patriotism; she murders Attila. Miss Lily Brayton 
is gifted with marvellous powers of elocution, as her 
performances in “ Measure for Measure ” and other 
plays have proved so often, but her interpretation of 
Ildico is a real masterpiece and worthy of the master¬ 
piece which Mr. Laurence Binyon has provided for her; 
she makes the poet’s intention perfectly clear. Some 
of the story, notably the conspiracy against Attila and 
the death of Hemak, are not quite clear. I cannot 
help thinking that this is partly due to the methods of 
that sound actor, Mr. Brydone, in delivering his 
lines. He is not too fast, indeed the pace generally 
might be improved, but he is much too like a demon 
king in pantomime waving about his spear. He has 
misunderstood his costume, rather than his part. 

And though you think the plot is merely Asche, 

The fairy Blue Bell I will shortly smash— 


is really what he might have been saying half the time. 

Mr. Oscar Asche is, of course, an ideal Attila, that 
predecessor of Dr. Jameson and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
He has to be unsympathetic and only in the egotistical 
love of his son is there any opportunity for tenderness; 
Mr. Asche gives us all that there is. It is power, 
bravery, landlust, bloodlust that he is intended to 
symbolise, and symbolises superbly. I sometimes 
wished that the old convention of opera held sway and 
that we could have an encore of some of his speeches 
simply for the pleasure of hearing him act and speak 
the poetry. Among the company special mention must 
be made of Mr. Hignett and Mr. Ian Penny as the 
Roman Envoys; Messalla, already an art connoisseur 
rather than a soldier, but still a brave and dignified 
Roman; and Laetus, an incroyable de son siicle: they 
certainly impressed you with the Eternal City in a 
very advanced state of decay. Mr. Henry Kitts as 
Zercon, the dwarf, makes you regret that his part is 
so short—he is quite admirable and delightful—while 
Master Cyril Bruce may be hailed as another Master 
Betterton. To have a boy’s part played by a boy, and 
not a little girl with a squeaky voice, speaks volumes 
(of which Master Bruce is an illuminated page) for the 
artistic perception of the management. 

I have scarcely left space for mention of the beautiful 
mounting; of Mr. Charles Ricketts. This is the first 
opportunity the public have had of seeing his theories 
about stage lighting and his exquisite designs carried 
out in a proper environment. The Don Juan scene at 
the Court was on too small a scale and only gave an 
opportunity for costume, while at the private perform¬ 
ance of “ Salome ”—a wretched stage and wretched 
acting, together with incompetent stage management— 
prevented his art from being seen to full advantage. 
The last act, in which red and silver predominate, is a 
particularly magnificent and original piece of colour¬ 
thinking. The almost Chinese appearance of Attila is 
just a Tittle startling at first; but you are soon con¬ 
vinced of its propriety. I venture to think the gong 
in Attila’s palace a mistake, because the association is 
absurd. But these are tiresome suggestions in regard 
to the most sumptuous, restrained, and, therefore, most 
beautiful production that can be seen in any London 
theatre or is likely to be seen for a very long time. 

__ Robert Ross. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE CULT OF GAELIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I trust you will allow an Englishman, who has been 
for the last twenty-five years a convinced partisan of the Cult 
of Gaelic, a few words of comment on the letters of A. J. S. 
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and Mr. Keohler. The study of Gaelic may be defended on 
two grounds: the interest of the language for historical 
science in general and in particular its importance for the 
history of the British peoples; its value for the culture of the 
Irish people. As regards the first point, Gaelic-speaking 
Ireland has preserved the oldest post-classic European ver¬ 
nacular literature and the one from which we can gather the 
most detailed and faithful information concerning the man¬ 
ners, institutions and beliefs of our Celto-Teutonic forefathers. 
I_ use the expression Celto-Teutonic advisedly, as 1 am con¬ 
vinced that the Irish sages preserve, substantially, the record 
of a time when Celt and Teuton stood, practically, on the 
same culture level and possessed, substantially, the same 
culture. I will not waste time and space in arguing that it 
is of importance to us to recover what we can of the past of 
our barbarian forefathers; in The Academy one must be 
allowed to take some things for granted. Nor need I labour 
the point that it is an advantage for the study of the Gaelic 
past that it should be able to found itself upon and utilise a 
living tradition. But if this is so the wider and more 
thorough the study of Gaelic among the people which still 
possess, in however weakened a form, the tradition, the more 
chance there is of discovering and fostering the capacity for 
linguistic and archaeological scholarship, of which Celtic 
studies stand in such need. Personally, I should be prepared 
to defend the teaching of Gaelic to all Irish boys and girls on 
the chance of discovering once in a generation an O’Donovan 
or a Whitley Stokes, as I should be prepared to defend the 
teaching of Greek to all English boys and girls for the sake of 
a Jebb or a Murray. Scholars are not bom with a straw¬ 
berry mark, nor are they the product of any particular class 
or district. To withdraw a branch of study from the mass, 
to restrict it to an ilite, is to condemn it to a maimed existence. 
If Germany produces so many more scholars than England it 
is largely because her field of selection is so much larger. 

As regards the second point, I hold that it is desirable for 
every community to preserve and develop those elements of 
culture which are special to itseif, an integral portion of its 
historical being. There are culture elements which are, or 
should be, common to all culture communities and which 
every community that has pretentions to culture should cherish 
—Greek for instance. But it would be in the last degree 
deplorable if culture were restricted to this common element; 
it would in a very short time cease to be living. This has 
happened in the past, as when for centuries Western Europe 
possessed only one culture language—that of Rome—and 
when, as a consequence, it produced for centuries absolutely 
nothing of any aesthetic significance or value. In Roman 
Gaul, of b.c. 50 to a.d. 400, everybody held the same opinion 
as A. J. S.; the language “current over all the civilised 
world ” had no competitor. And what was the outcome? In 
450 years the keenest witted and most artistically gifted popu¬ 
lation of the Western Empire produced Ausonius. The many 
thousand verses which, as we know from Caesar, Divitiacus 
and his pupils had in their memory, the heroic sagas which 
we know from Posidonius to have been recited at the chief¬ 
tain’s table, the encomia of which the professional singer class 
were so lavish and which were so lavishly rewarded by the 
chiefs—all these have perished, and in their place we have 
Ausonius, the lifeless pastiche of second-rate models! Did 
I say perished? Well, to some extent, Ireland enables us to 
reconstruct the rich Celtic oral literature which we know to 
have been possessed by the contemporaries of Caesar and 
Cicero—Ireland, the study of whose native language and 
literature is condemned by such Irishmen as A. J. S. 1 

And why condemned? Because, apparently, a number of 
.Gaelic Leaguers hate England. I am prepared to admit the 
hatred, and I profoundly regret it. An Englishman myself, I 
do not like being hated. But I do not believe for one moment 
that Gaelic Leaguers hate England because they study Gaelic. 
They may study Gaelic out of hatred to England; that is a 
different matter. If they do, I regret it, because I do not 
think hatred is a good schoolmistress, and I am anxious that 
all Gaelic Leaguers should be good students of Gaelic, should 
become, as far as in each one lies, a scholar—someone, that is, 
for whom the pursuit of objective truth is an ideal. Of this 
I am certain : if John Murphy or Mary Sweeney hates Eng¬ 
land he or she will not hate her the more for giving time and 
work and enthusiasm to the study of Gaelic, and he or she 
might spend their leisure in infinitely worse ways. And if 
A. J. S. thinks that hatred may be remqved by superinducing 
among the Irish people universal ignorance of Ireland’s past 
I can only differ. The hatred of the ignorant is far more 
tenacious and malignant than that of the instructed. There 
are causes of Irish hatred of England which all who know the 
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past can understand, which, having a basis of fact, are—in 
as far as hatred is ever legitimate—legitimate; there are also 
causes, not the least hate-productive, which arise not from 
too much but from too little knowledge. In any case to the 
Irish people has been committed the care of certain elements 
of culture, peculiar to itself, reaching back to an immemorial 
past, possessing characteristics which have excited the interest 
and admiration of alien peoples, capable, in the opinion of good 
judges, of fertile development. It is as much the duty of the 
Irish people to preserve and develop this native culture, as it is 
of the Scandinavian, or the Slav, or the Finn, to preserve and 
develop their own native culture. I cite these three peoples 
as being those who, with the Celts, have preserved a consider¬ 
able mass of culture older than and comparatively unaffected 
by the Classic-Christian civilisation which forms the bulk of 
French and English and German culture. 

It may be, of course, that Gaelic culture is incapable of 
fertile development. But time alone can show, and we have 
no right to prejudge the question. In the 12th century French 
was the culture language. I can imagine what contempt 
must have been poured by the contemporary A. J. S. upon 
the work, say, of a Layamon. Why seek to keep alive a 
miserable patois, for if the A. J. S. knew anything of classic 
Anglo-Saxon so he must have deemed Layamon’s speech, when 
French, the language of court and camp, the chosen vehicle 
of epic and lyric and prose narrative, was in existence? Yet 
in Layamon and his obscure fellow-workers were the germs 
from which were to spring Chaucer and Shakespeare and the 
whole bead-roll of English writers. Would the work of these 
men, equal genius being assumed, have been the same had 
French supplanted English as the language of these islands? 
Would not the alien tongue have modified—aye, and I believe 
profoundly to its disadvantage—the literature of these islands ? 
Just as there can be no real translation of a work of literary 
art, so there can be no common medium for the expression of 
literary art. An historic speech must possess possibilities 
denied to every other historic speech, even to the most 
advanced. Put Gaelic as low as you like, yet it can say that 
which neither English nor French nor German, aye, nor Greek 
itself, can say, and which, if left unsaid, leaves humanity so 
much the poorer. Whatever the half-educated people who run 
after Esperanto and similar will-of-the-wisps may fancy, a 
language cannot be created, it can only grow. Once grown, 
it is a living thing, and to destroy it from the outside is to be 
guilty of murder, to let it- die from the inside is to be guilty 
of suicide. In spite of Nietzsche, we should not admit 
superior strength and intelligence as an excuse for individual 
murder; they should be equally invalid as an excuse for col¬ 
lective murder. French may, or. may not, be superior to 
Breton or Provencal, English to Welsh or Irish, High-German 
to Platt-deutsch or Polish; the alleged superiority is no 
excuse for the attempted suppression of Breton, or Irish or 
Polish. On the contrary, true superiority should bring with 
it a truer and deeper conception of the beauty of life as de¬ 
pendant upon infinite variability as having no more deadly 
enemy than a cast-iron uniformity. 

One word to Mr. Keohler. I wish I could entirely accept 
all his assurances. But honestly I cannot. He, and other 
Gaelic Leaguers, will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I say 
that the chief defect of the movement seems to me the ten¬ 
dency to be content with half-truths, to hug conventional 
illusions, to regard facts with the intent of using them in sup¬ 
port of preconceived notions rather than of seeing them as 
they really are. But these are precisely the defects which 
deeper and more serious study will cure. Hence those who 
dislike the poison should do their part in encouraging a move¬ 
ment in which is contained the only effectual antidote. 

Alfred Nutt. 


“TAKE CARE OF THE SOUNDS AND THE SENSE 
WILL TAKE CARE 'OF ITSELF ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —More than one lover of Shakespeare must feel heartily 
sorry for the talented writer (Academy, 24 Aug., p. 825) who 
can find in the “ da'ffodil passage ” in “ The Winter’s Tale ” 
“ nothing inspiring, no high thought,” for Perdita’s wished- 
for flowers o’ the spring are types .that tell of the “ time of 
day ” of glorious youth. In the daffodil, beautifully bold and 
boldly beautiful, careless of the chill flaws of March, borne 
upward by the quickening sap within it into the light and 
loveliness of spring, is figured one such as the dauntless 
Romeo, who declares to his Sweet: “ With love’s light wings 
did I o’erperch these walls, For stony limits cannot hold love 


out, And what love can do that dares love attempt.” Also 
Florizel, we find, is no fair-weather bird: in the fierce blast of 
ill-luck he is “ not afeard; delay’d, but nothing alter’d and 
he it is who thinks “ affliction may subdue the cheek, But 
not take in the mind.” 

If the “ daffodil passage,” which might make us marble by 
too much conceiving, is to be paraphrased into “ Daffodils 
appear in March, when the weather is too rigorous to permit 
the appearance of the swallow,” then may we well exclaim 
in wonderment: “ Bless thee, Shakespeare! bless thee! thou - 
art translated.” 

Francis H. Butler. 

[Our correspondent appears to have completely misunder¬ 
stood Miss Talbot’s argument. Her object in paraphrasing 
the beautiful line from “Winter’s Tale ” was to answer one 
of her critics who had similarly paraphrased one of the lines 
from Kubla Khan. She merely wished to make plain that 
if one began paraphrasing lines from the poets and putting 
the bald sense of them into prose, their beauty disappeared; 
her contention being, of course, that poetry depends primarily 
and chiefly on sound and only secondarily on meaning. This 
was her original thesis, and it is at any rate a perfectly tenable 
one.— Ed.] 

ART AND PROVIDENCE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am reluctant to say anything which can be con¬ 
strued as weakening the authority of a writer whose exposition 
of the principles and qualities of art are admirable in the 
main; but there is one sentence in Mr. Anthony Guest’s “ Art 
and the Camera ” which I cannot allow to pass unchallenged. 
It is this: 

A picture is formed in the artist’s mind before it makes 
its appearance on paper or canvas, and the real test of any 
medium is the degree in which it enables him to realise 
his conception. 

The first half of this sentence is true only as a general 
rule to which there are many exceptions; the second appears 
to me to contain a dangerous fallacy. And this fallacy is 
further developed when Mr. Guest goes on to say: 

It is the conception that counts, the truth and force of 
the message that the artist has to deliver, not the medium 
that he employs for stating it. 

I am not attacking photography, Mr. Guest has amply 
proved its capacity as a vehicle for artistic expression, but it 
is not by these- arguments that he establishes his case. A 
greater than Mr. Guest, if I may say so without offence, has 
told us that art is to be judged not by intention but by 
achievement. The art is not in the message, but in its 
delivery. Fine thoughts do not make fine pictures, nor the 
best morals the best literature, though vice versa a good case 
could be made out. A genuine work of art is not so nicely 
calculated, not so scientific. Instead of apologising for the 
failure “ to some extent ” of the camera “ in the matter of 
complete expression,” Mr. Guest should have rejoiced and 
made it his boast that photography has “ shortcomings ” as 
well as painting. The “ real test ” of a medium is not its 
pliability, for its very stubbornness often produces accidental 
beauties at which the artist never thought to aim. I would 
rather say that one of the “ real tests ” of the artist is his 
ability to take advantage of the accidents vouchsafed by his 
material. Who that has painted in water-colours has not 
known in his experience a quite unintentional blot lead to a 
result finer than the artist had ever conceived? 

The truth is that a work of art is something of a miracle. 
It may grow without anterior conception. Take the case of 
a monotype. One of the favourite ways of using this medium 
requires no picture to be formed beforehand in the artist’s 
mind. Without having ^:he ghost of a notion whether he is 
going to produce a figure, a landscape or a seapiece, the 
artist smears a metal plate with paint, and as he works it 
round and round, covering the surface, suddenly he finds a 
picture suggested by his idle movements. With brush, with 
finger-tips, a wooden match—with anything that comes 
handy—he develops what he has seen till it is ready for a 
print to be pulled. The work of art has grown, but if con¬ 
ceived it was not in the painter’s mind. 

I know of at least one among the most promising of our 
younger artists who frequently adopts a similar procedure 
when painting with oil colours. With care he sets his palette 
with glowing colours, he ranges them with harmony, and 
then he attacks the canvas, laying on slabs of luscious paint 
in decorative balance till at last the medium itself forms the 
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picture which the artist has only to disentangle and develop. 

I will not assert that he has no notion of trees and fields in 
his head when he mixes greens on his palette, but no picture 
is formed in his mind. He cannot say beforehand whether 
there will be figures at all, or how many there will be, or 
what they will be doing. And I believe him the more readily, 
because I am convinced that the divine colourist Monticelli 
must often have worked on a similar system—or want of 
system, if you like. 

It is the same in all the creative arts. Does the musician 
who improvises always have his melody in his ear before it 
makes its appearance on the piano, or does one chord lead to 
another, harmony beget harmony, till out of his medium 
grows a composition unconceived by the composer? What 
potter has not vainly striven to secure by conscious effort the 
colour which an unforeseen mishap in the firing had achieved ? 
Even the writer is not immune from kindly chance. Is not 
the poet often indebted to rhyme for thoughts and phrases 
which outsoar his conception? Is there a journalist with 
soul so dead that he has never set out to write on one topic, 
and found his pen constrained him to write of another? For 
the artists, the happy madmen of the world, King Charles’s 
head will never be buried. And even in these days of machine- 
made romances and standardised short stories, I trust that 
writers may still be found who “ begin with writing the first 
sentence—and trusting to Almighty God for the second.” 

Frank Rutter. 

August 30. 

ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If Art must always be moral, then that cannot be art 
which lies outside morality. But Mr. Clutton-Brock, so far 
from disagreeing with me, has already shown that pure poetry, 
which is, I suppose, a product of art, has not necessarily any 
bearing at all upon morals. 

Moral questions have no fundamental connection with art; 
the function of which is to evoke beauty. It is not, therefore, 
immoral, to which conclusion Mr. Bennett’s arguments 
appear to tend, but simply non-moral. 

A nation which watches passively a struggle between rival 
powers is not necessarily cowardly; it is merely non-com¬ 
batant. It is not immediately concerned, but so far as It 
refrains from aiding the aggressor it is with the victim. This 
I conceive to be practically the relation of art to morals. Art 
may elevate, may inspire; but it will not guide. Its primary 
object is not to elevate or to inspire, but to create and immor¬ 
talise beauty. That in so doing it necessarily elevates does 
not always follow. There are many people incapable .of 
appreciating art in its more subtle forms. They are not in¬ 
spired, either morally or otherwise, but are bored by its mani¬ 
festations. If art were always moral, instead of non-moral, 
it must of necessity subdue its conceptions to allow of the 
appearance of the essential moral. In doing this it must cease 
to be Art. 

•Art that can be immoral is not art at all. Let me quote 
from Edgar Allan Poe : 

Beyond the limits of beauty (he says of poetry) its 
province does not extend. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With 
the Intellect or with the Conscience it has only collateral 
relations. It has no dependence, unless incidentally, upon 
either Duty or Truth. 

Mr. Symons, who, according to Mr. Bennett, is opposed to 
my views, says of Poe, referring to this passage, and others 
bearing in the same manner upon the subject: 

Remember that of true poetry we have already had 
his definition; and concede that a loftier conception of 
poetry as poetry, poetry as lyric essence, cannot easily 
be imagined. 

Let me also remind Mr. Bennett, apropos of Browning, that 
if he had been able to free himself from a somewhat over¬ 
whelming flow of moral ideas he would have accomplished 
more than he did of the essential stuff of poetry. 

Ethel Talbot. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— As an old contributor to your columns, who has 
watched the changes your paper has undergone with “ mixed 
feelings,” and is delighted to see it taking its old place under 
its present felicitous auspices, permit me to break a lance on 
behalf of Miss Ethel Talbot, who has had the courage to say 
what a great many people think about Tennyson. 


W. Bennett objects to her dictum that art must always be 
non-moral. He does not seem to understand her meaning. 
Miss Ethel Talbot clearly does not advocate immorality in art, 
she merely expresses, what all true artists feel, the fact, made 
patent to any student of the classics, that art and morals are 
two distinct and separate ideas. The artistic work is not 
necessarily immoral, neither is the moral work necessarily 
artistic. While Ruskin was a moralist and an artist, Byron 
was an artist without being a moralist; so was Shelley, so is 
Swinburne, so were Shakespeare and Goethe. 

Of course. Miss Ethel Talbot, being obviously a young lady, 
is not supposed to know anything about the things that 
matter, and, therefore, it seems, to some people, quite safe to 
** heave a brick ” at her. For all that, 1 venture to submit 
that she happens to be right. 

E. A. Brayley Hodoetts. 

August 31. 

PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I f the discussion whether painters are, or are 
not, necessarily the best judges of painting has not already 
passed beyond the stage at which such suggestions are rele¬ 
vant, may 1 quote the opinion of the late Frits Thaulow, who, 

I believe, counted for something in modern Art ? 

The distinguished critic, George Brandes, who was a friend 
and intimate of his, says, in some obituary remarks in a 
Danish paper just after his death : 

He had the most delicate and the surest perception of 
the harmony of colours, and to him the whole art of 
painting consisted in the beauty and unison of colour. 
The ideal side of Art did not exist for him; its human sub¬ 
ject matter did not appeal to him; neither did mere 
beauty of line. He valued freshness, vigour and life, but 
not when they assumed forms too extreme (thus he did 
not like Rodin’s marvellous Balzac, much though he 
otherwise esteemed him). 

But what he relished most—as an epicure relishes a 
dish—was all in Art that was done well, handled masterly, 
carried out with virtuosity. He rejoiced, as few rejoice, 
in the surmounted difficulties of a finished work of Art. 

Hence his contention, oft, almost too oft, repeated, 
that none but a practical artist understood or knew any¬ 
thing about Art. And he was never happier in argument 
than when he was able to give forcible expression to his 
favourite sentence. 

One day he called on a friend, whom he found reading 
A. W. Schlegel’s Collected Poems. 

“ How can you possibly read all that poetry? ” he 
asked. “ Does the matter really not bore you ? ” 

“ 1 am not reading for the sake of the matter,” was 
the reply. “ What interests me is to run through the 
metres and note how each verse is constructed. How the 
poetry sounds is to me the all-important. But as for 
what it is all about, I don’t much care.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Frits Thaulow, “That is 
exactly how I look at pictures. It does not matter to me 
what they represent, that is the literary people’s affair. I 
only trouble about their picturesque beauty.” 

Whether this is an opinion widely held by artists I do not 
pretend to know, but if the late Frits Thaulow could teach that 
the meaning of a picture goes for nothing there is some 
excuse for the ignorance of the lay public of the fact stated by 
Mr. Clutton-Brock—that painting should be an art of expres¬ 
sion. Possibly here, though, as in so many cases, the extreme 
meanings of the words used in conflicting arguments will 
meet, and the contradiction between the two theories be more 
apparent than real. If I may be allowed to quote what would 
seem to be Professor Brandes’ personal opinion—as expressed 
in an article on Rubens that has likewise not appeared in 
English—it will rather seem to coincide with that of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock. He says : 

The determining quality of the true artist is that by 
means of his art he expresses his own ideal of life. 

The question at present under discussion in your columns 
appears to be raised not for the first time. 

G. Herring. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I fear your readers will have begun to regard the 
controversy between Mr. C. H. Collins Baker and myself as a 
duel between the big gooseberry and the sea-serpent—a sort 
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of August pageant for those at sea. I hope 1 understand Mr. 
Baker's views better than he understands mine. His 
principles are very much commoner than he supposes, and I 
should say were held by the majority of people, artists and 
non-artists. At the same time there are many of both who 
agree with me. 

Leaving all question of authenticity and authorship aside, I 
maintain that Mr. Binyon would be a much better judge of 
a water-colour, old or modern, especially in regard to *ts 
interpretation of Nature, than any artist; partly because of 
his knowledge and experience of different schools and partly 
and chiefly because he is not a painter himself. Mr. 
C. H. Collins Baker holds the contrary opinion, supposing the 
artist to have the same knowledge and experience as Mr. 
Binyon. If Mr. C. H. Collins Baker was not concerned with 
my original list of critics he should not have referred to it. 
I hold that in all the arts the auditorium counts; and, critically, 
is more trustworthy than the performers. I am a much 
better judge of drama, for instance, than Mr. Binyon is, be¬ 
cause he is a dramatist. 

I do not complain; I did not refer with an'- bitterness to he 
old copy "which, admired by many artists, failed to sell at 
Christie’s. I was filled with joy because the circumstance 
illustrated one of my favourite theories. I was perhaps a little 
bitter with regard to the other picture, which turned out to be 
a Titian, because I had been such a fool as to take the 
opinion of artists. “ The painter trained by exact study and 
practice of form, of tone and colour," is like a new-born babe— 
he can see, he can hear, he can scream, but he cannot judge 
of the other babies’ seeing, hearing and screaming. He 
knows that by reaching certain tone and displaying certain 
colours (red, white and black is the babies’ favourite palette) 
he produces certain results—the bottle, the coin, the ticking 
watch, the endearments of his elders—and betters. By the 
time he has learnt the principles on which he or the other 
babies express their engaging personalities he has become 
something else; a man of science, a naturalist, an expert, a 
critic, or a museum official, whose berth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting. Of course, in some cases I know he may still 
remain a baby. Those are the examples I particularly prize. 

It now only remains for me to retire, defeated but uncon¬ 
vinced, from the tournament. I hand my pen, my sword, to 
my gallant adversary, Mr. Bernhard Sickert, and my buckler, 
the paper, to Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, my other gallant 
adversary. I hear the herald’s trumpet. The lists are 
cleared in both senses of the word. Mr. Clutton Brock has 
flung down, another gauntlet. 

Robert Ross. 


A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— As a painter-critic of the critics of painters I should 
like to say a few words 're Mr. Clutton-Brock’s interesting 
article, in your issue of August 31, with which I largely agree. 
Mr. Collins Baker handles the pen so skilfully that I shall 
leave him to defend his own thesis; I think with him that 
a study of Nature is a necessary discipline for the critic. The 
point I wish to enlarge upon is Mr. Clutton-Brock’s remark 
that “ Art criticism is of little value unless there is some kind 
of philosophy behind it.” While we do not want the hair¬ 
splitting of philosophy, or its premature attempts at exact 
definition in regions where the higher emotions and intuitions 
have not yet crystallised into thought, we certainly do want 
more of the philosophic attitude, and a higher conception of 
the purpose of Art and of its boundless significance. I am 
always pleading for a "Higher Criticism” for Art; for 
critics who can make the personal equation; gauge the bias 
of the time; and who know the nature of the aesthetic facul¬ 
ties, and the amazing aberrations to which they are liable 
through weariness and overwork. In judging movements 
and tendencies the first essential is a conception of the pur¬ 
pose of art. To even ask the question brings into view the 
larger issues and shows the incredible folly of many of the 
judgments of the MacCollites, who will be heartily ashamed 
of their worm’s-eye views when once they have cut their 
artistic wisdom-teeth! 

To show how utterly out of date our philosophy of Art had 
become, in grappling with the question of “ The Purpose of 
Art,” in the current number of the Contemporary Revieiv, 
I was able to bring in enough new matter to busy the critics 
for a generation in correlating and assimilating it. It is dis¬ 
graceful that this work should have been left to a busy 


painter instead of being done by the recognised leaders of 
thought. The slightest hint of the conclusions forced on me 
by this investigation show that there are more things in 
Art than were ever dreamed of in our philosophy. The pur¬ 
pose of Art has largely been an unconscious purpose; artists ' 
in jealously following their own inspirations, Art for Art’s 
sake, have been promoting the higher, perhaps the highest 
utilities. In revealing beauty they have given us the most 
gracious Revelation of the Great Spirit; and the creative 
jmpulse in man reveals the nature of the Supreme Artist. Art 
is the swiftest educator; a glance at a picture will tell us more 
of the appearance of things than a volume of description, and 
we learn with delight and no effort. Strip a man of the 
knowledge brought by Art and you reduce the most opulent 
to compartive beggary. Art revivifies the past, immortalises 
the fleeting, and brings us into touch with the great of all 
time. Art brings us vicarious experience. The modern 
Prose Epic—the Novel—is an educational instrument of 
enormous potency, bringing us into larger touch with the 
humanity of which we are a part. The dramatist’s play upon 
the emotions is something more than the purgation of the 
feelings by exercise, as Aristotle thought: it is lived know¬ 
ledge, knowledge of the great throbbing heart of humanity 
brought to us with an emotional accompaniment. To 
philosophical insight experience, or experiences, have both 
temporal and eternal value. Man’s mission is to explore the 
outer universe; and the more wonderful inner universe of his 
own marvellously complex spiritual, mental, and emotional 
nature; and the poet-artist is the great revealer of these 
mystic regions. Art is a stupendous subject, and men will 
see in it just what they are big enough to see. All these 
higher utilities—and many others that I cannot even cata¬ 
logue—are over and above the considerations of pleasure and 
of technique which usually fill the horizon of the ordinary 
critic. 

If our critics would only remember these larger aspects of 
Art, they would have invaluable criteria, and they would de¬ 
mand truth and sincerity as the essential conditions for the 
coming twentieth century renascence of Art and criticism. 
There is plenty of good work for the critics to do: they should 
voice the artistic conscience and wage war against the petty 
fads, follies and fanaticisms of the Little Bethelites of Art. 

E. Wake Cook. 

September 1. 


ANOTHER COMPLIMENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I beg to associate myself with the expressions of 
J. W. H. in your issue of the 31st ult. 

Like him, I trust that you will not alter your ways, but 
make them more so. 

It is long since I have found anything so refreshing as 
The Academy has been in its latest phase. It is the model of 
an organ of sane and healthy and fearless criticism. 

Like J. W. H., I must rank myself among the freethinkers, 
and I imagine that you are somewhat akin to us—though, no 
doubt, we are all far enough from the rabid crew who have 
soiled that noble designation with all ignoble use, and whom 
you rightly put in the pillory. 

The Academy is the only papier whose appearance I look 
for with real interest, and I wish the writers long life and 
continued vigour. 

S. H. 

September 2. 


JAMES BOGDANI 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am engaged on a book giving the life of 
James Bogdani, who was a Hungarian piainter of still-life, 
flowers and animal subjects. He was employed 1694 by Queen 
Mary, wife of William III., Prince of Orange, at Hampton 
Court Palace, where some of his pictures exist to-day. He 
died 1724. 

Believing that there are other works by him in English 
private houses, I should be grateful for any information which 
your readers might give me, if you are good enough to pub¬ 
lish this letter. 

Dr. Gabriel db T 4 rcy, 

Director of the Picture Gallery of Old Masters at the Museum 
of Fine Arts (VI. Ardna-At 41), Budapest, Hungary. 

August 31. 
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JUST OUT * 

NAPOLEON 

AND THE INVASION OP ENGLAND 
The Story of the Great Terror, 1797-1808. 

By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY, with 114 full- 
page Illustrations, including 8 in colour, reproduced from an 
unique collection of contemporary Caricatures, Broadsides, Songs, 
etc. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 52m. net. 

*.* This is the first English book dealing exhaustively with 
Napoleon’s colossal -plans for invading the United Kingdom, and out 
own strenuous measures to resist his coming. It not only deals with 
the military and ndval preparations made by both nations, but with 
the more picturesque side of their campaign. While Napoleon was 
riding along the sands of Boulogne encouraging the shipbuilders and 
organising the Army of England—which was to conquer half Europe 
as the Grand Army—Pitt was drilling Volunteers at Walmer Castle, 
Fox was exercising as a private in the Chertsey Volunteers, and the 
peace-loving Addington appeared in the House of Commons in 
military uniform. Even the churches were stored with arms. The 
cartoonist played an important part in the formation of public 
opinion. Caricatures, squibs, and broadsides against Napoleon and 
the threatened invasion did much to encourage the population to 
prepare to resist the legions of France. The facile pencils of 
Gillroy. the Cruikshanks, Ansell, Rowlandson, and others were never 
tile. Many unique cartoons and other illustrations appear in these 
volumes, which also include important letters, never before pub¬ 
lished, of George III., the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Brougham, 
and. many other celebrities. 

'* Two handsome volumes.A remarkably fine series of illustrations 

. . . The text recount* vividly and at great length the way of that momentous period . . . 
We have not by any means exhausted the appeal of these volumes: we have said enough, 
however, to reveal their scope and also their significance, not merely to historical students, 
but to all who feel a kind of pride in the magnificent outburst of patriotism which 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion evoked through the length and breadth of England.” 

—Stanpard. 
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HOLIDAY FICTION 



PAINTED SHADOWS 

By Richard lb Galliknme. Just Out. 

THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 

By Harry Bsntley. 

“ Mr. Harry Bentley has devised a very readable story into a distinctly interesting and 
vivid plot. . . . The story is very swift and entertaining . . . Should prove thoroughly 
satisfactory to most novel readers.”— Daily Telegraph. 

" A powerful story.told with ability and distinction; the author thoroughly 

interests us in his characters.all well differentiated.”—T ribuhk. 

THE STRONGEST PLUME 

By Hugh db Selincourt, Author of " A Boy’s Marriage.” 

" This very clever story.neat, artistio. The characters stand out clearly, 

and there is in the conversations almost the actual ring of voices."—D aily Mail. 

" A masterpiece of subtle characterisation.”— Liverpool Post. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE 

By Alice M. Diehl, Novelist, Writer, and Musician. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RBADY SEPTEMBER 20. 

TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND. The 

Record oi a Shooting Trip. 

By Agmbs Hekbxxt. 

With many illustrations. Demy gvo. 2 s. fid. 

An account of a very adventurous and successful shooting expedi¬ 
tion undertaken in the desert and jungle by two ladies—true sports¬ 
women—accompanied by only a native Somali escort. Leaving 
Berbera with their caravan of camels and ponies, they plunged into 
the interior of Somaliland, crossing later the Marehan Desert, where 
the want of water became a real danger, and returned by the 
mountainous country of the Golis, bearing with them specimens of 
most of the fauna found in this sportsman's paradise. The book is 
never dull, and ends with a hint at a resulting romance. 


NOW READY.—2*. 6d. net.-THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OP 

THE ALBANY REVIEW 

Edited by CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 

Contents :—Current Events ; The Hague Conference : Gains and Losses—Sir JOHN 
MACDONNELL: Mr. Haldane's Army Reforms—H. SIDEBOTHAM ; Morality under 
Socialism—EDWARD CARPENTER ; Bryn Mawr at Play-MABEL ATKINSON ; 
Relations between God and Man—Baron F. VON HUGEL; Stagnation on the Stock 
Exchange—ROLAND BELFORT; Joris Karl Huysmans—ALGAR THOROLD : The 
Evil of Tied Cottages—A COUNTRY PARSON ; Liberia and Congo—Dr. THOMAS 
HODGKIN ; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—G. L. STRACHEY ; Parish and County— 
F. W. HIRST. At all Booksellers . Libraries , and Railway Bookstalls. Price 
2 b. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Thb B,odley Head, London and New York. 


Messrs. Constable’s List 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

The Poet, The Artist, The Man, with some Contemporary Accounts. By 
Arthur Symons, Author of "Spiritual Adventures." Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN CAMP AND 
COURT. 

By Alexander Innes Shand, Author of " Days of the Past,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 

By R. M. Johnston, M. A. Cantab. With 13 Portraits. Extra crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson. 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, " Stonewall Jackson," 
Joseph E. Johnston. 

THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 

With 16 Full-page Photogravures by William Hyde. New Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 

THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. 

Nine Studies in the Greater French Poets. By John C. Bailey, Author 
of "Studies in Some Famous Letters," and Editor of the Poems of 
William Cowper. Demy 8vo. cloth guilt. 7s. 6d. net. 

JANUS IN MODERN LIFE. 

By W. M. Flinders Petrie. D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Deals with questions of race and immigration, cummnnism, philanthropy 
and individualism in relation to historical philosophy, from a thoroughly 
modern point of view. 

" A study on historical and logically scientific principles of present day 
political tendencies.”— Tribune 

THE ARTHUR OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 

By HOWARD MAYNADIER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Now ready. 

An invaluable book for students of Tennyson in particular, and for all lovers 
of English literature. It traces through all the ages the history of the 
Arthurian legend. 

THE CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE RECENT 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF GERMANY. 

By Earl Dean Howard, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6 d. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, 

Lecturer in English Language and Literature at Westfield College (University of London) 
and Deputy-Assistant Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for Women 
(University of LondonJ with an Introduction by 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. Over 1,000 pages. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Athenaeum says : " Sound literary judgment, scholastic experience, 
and a knowledge of the best English writers of all ages are employed with 
happy results in the making of Miss Kate Warren's Treasury of English 
Literature." 

The School Government Chronicle says : " This Treasury of English 
Literature appears at a juncture of real need, but also of great promise for 
its immediate and progressive acceptance as a standard work for teachers and 
students of every degree, and as the life-long companion and friend of the 
intelligent general reader." 


6/- NOVELS LIBRARY LIST. 

DELICIA and Other Stories. MARIE CORELLI. 
THE HELPMATE. MAY SINCLAIR. 

MARCUS HAY. STANLEY HYATT. 

A WALKING GENTLEMAN. JAMES PRIOR. 
NICOLETE. EVELYN SHARP. 

NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


London : A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd. 
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Now this is not really a technically correct 
account of the origin of the connection between 
Church and State in England; and the burglaries and 
murders of King Henry VIII. do not make the case 
for the State any better. A house that was looted by 
feu Peace did not thereby become a Burglar-estab¬ 
lished House, nor are we to conceive the master of the 
said house, supposing him to survive, as deprived of all 
rights over his own premises and property. There is 
some further confusion about what “ the laity ” should 
or should not tolerate. The Westminster Gazette must 
be informed, piously but kindly, that “ the laity ” have 
no voice whatever in the matter, and that from the 
earliest ages—from the time of St. Ignatius—the bishop 
has been the supreme and sole authority on faith and 
morals. Of course “ the State ” could, if it pleased so 
to do, order the Editor of the Westminster Gazette to 
be burned alive in his own printing office. This is a 
truism; but it does not help one much in considering 
questions of righteousness and justice. The French 
“ State ” can “ sneak ” monastic property, the Congo 
“ State ” can exist on blood and lechery and devilish 
cruelty, the “ State ” of Borrioboola Gha can cut off a 
thousand heads a week—the “ State ” has always been 
capable of wonderful achievements. But over the 
Catholic Church of Christ it can have no power at all; 
nor can its Master, who dwells in “ another place.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

There is a gentleman connected with journalism who 
delighted the literary world with a brilliant discovery 
some few months ago. He signed his article—great 
discoverers are seldom purged of the last infirmity of 
noble minds—and the name of Spender will now go 
down to future ages with the name of the great Twam- 
ley. Twamley was the inventor of the Box Iron; 
Mr. Spender found out that style was of no consequence 
—nay, was worse than that—undemocratic; and that 
neither Keats, Dickens, or R. L. Stevenson had time 
or care for such a trifle. Mr. Spender should have rested 
after such an effort as this; but there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that he is indefatigable, and a recent article in 
the Westminster Gazette, on “ The Church and the 
Law,” seems to show traces of his grand manner. The 
subject-matter of the article in question is the famous 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, and its intent is to show 
that when Imperial Parliament has spoken the Church 
has nothing to do but to agree, because the Church is a 
“ State-Established Church.” Thus the writer of the 
article: 

If a Church is a State Church it is an impossible position for the 
Church to prohibit marriages declared legal by the State. If the 
Church really insists that it cannot conscientiously recognise one 
form of legal marriage, is not the inference that the ChuTch is no 
longer in a position to carry out the duties and functions of an 
Established Church? 


Note, by the way, the charming structure of the last- 
quoted sentence; we can hardly fail to recognise the 
disciple of R.L.S., who was too good a democrat to 
worry about style. But the rarity of the matter far sur¬ 
passes the elegance of the manner. So far as one can 
tell, the writer seems to believe that at some indefinite 
period something called “The State” said to itself: 
“ I say; there is a kind of thing called a Church going 
about; let’s ‘establish’ it. Then it will be a ‘State 
Church,’ and will have to do anything we tell it. So 
if we want to steal, we just pass an Act repealing the 
Sixth Commandment, and the Church will have to obey; 
or else we shall infer that it is * no longer in a position 
to carry out the duties and functions of an Established 
Church’; and that means Disestablishment, which is 
polite for Loot.” 


Although Mr. J. M. Barrie’s publishers no longer 
advertise in The Times, it is gratifying to find that the 
manufacturers of the famous “ Arcadia ” tobacco do 
not feel called upon to engage themselves in the dis¬ 
putes of publishers and book clubs. Thus the sub¬ 
scribers to The Times are still in the fortunate position 
of being able to read “ Barrie on Tobacco.” Mr. 
Barrie’s success as a tobacco advertiser is suggestive. 
It points the way to other things, and we are irre¬ 
sistibly forced to reflect on the many surprising oppor¬ 
tunities that lie before many talented authors if they 
would really seriously address themselves to the busi¬ 
ness of advertising popular articles of general utility. 
Mr. G. R. Sims is, of course, the proud owner of a 
notorious hair-restorer, and John Strange Winter is 
content to let literature be subsidiary to the virtues of 
her ointment for the complexion. But there are others 
of no smaller distinction in the world of letters who 
still “ only watch and wait.” When is Mr. Robert 
Hichens, who is never tired of writing about “ black 
spaniels ” and other curious specimens of the canine 
race, going to lend the dignity and inducement of 
his name to some patented dog biscuit? One cannot 
expect anything in this line from Mr. Caine or Miss 
Corelli. Their energies are fully concentrated upon 
themselves. 


Whilst on the subject of Mr. Caine it may be men¬ 
tioned that The Academy dramatic critic witnessed to 
his unending regret some considerable part of the play 
called “ The Christian,” now being performed in the 
remains of the Lyceum Theatre. The production was, 
however, of such a character that it was felt wiser to 
leave the whole miserable affair in silence. Since then, 
however, the Daily Mail and other kindred journals 
scenting something blatantly sensational with which to 
enliven their autumn leaves, have puffed and para¬ 
graphed the concern into a prominence that is little 
snort of scandalous. Mr. Caine and his coadjutors 
in the Press assert that “ The Christian ” is an attempt 
to solve what they call “ the Social Evil.” Mr. Caine, 
we are told, is deeply concerned with the redemption 
of “ fallen women,” and suggests a means for such 
redemption in his melodrama. It may be so, but the 
play offers us no contributory evidence to establish 
the validity of these assertions. On the contrary, all 
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we were able to observe was a number of actresses 
impersonating “ women of the town ” in a gimcrack 
“ refuge home,” and deporting themselves in such a 
manner as may be easily calculated to attract a large 
public which gloats over any sensation that is com¬ 
monly called “ risky.” It is the same public that 
delights in the exhibition of scantily-draped women 
on the stage, the public that enjoyed “ Pink 
Dominoes ” or any other farce that may be described 
by that prohibited word " suggestive.” For ourselves 
we thought the actresses who played in “ the refuge 
scene ” were the only “ unfortunates ” on the Lyceum 
stage. Their task was a hard and thankless one, and 
that they acquitted themselves as they did is a high 
compliment. 


The power of the pen has not often been better illus¬ 
trated than by the reputation of Mr. Timothy Holmes, 
the famous surgeon, whose death occurred last week. 
Holmes came to London after a brilliant career at 
Cambridge culminating in a double first. He became 
attached to St. George’s Hospital, and while quite 
young in office there projected the publication of a 
“System of Surgery/’ the various articles to be 
written under his general editorship by the recognised 
professional authorities on the different subjects. He 
got together a brilliant group of collaborators, his 
reputation as a scholar being known to his seniors, and 
in less than four years he issued in successive parts an 
encyclopaedia of surgery that was recognised by all 
authorities as the first inclusive work on the science 
that had ever appeared in English. 


The birth of antiseptic surgery took place just as the 
“ System of Surgery ” was completed, and this neces¬ 
sitated revision of many of the articles in a subsequent 
edition, and no doubt cut short the life of the work 
somewhat. Holmes, however, founded a manual, his 
“Treatise’on Surgery,” upon the encyclopaedia, in 
which he was able to pay due regard to the new develop¬ 
ment, and this time it was the medical student who had 
to become familiar with his book. As a consequence 
of his literary successes, Holmes’s name was known for 
thirty years to generations of medical men and students 
in all scientific centres, and we may add that his fame 
was well deserved. He was not only a cultured and 
incisive writer, steeped in the knowledge of his subject 
and well read in many directions outside it, but his vast 
clinical experience gave him a clue to the comparative 
value of his themes. When Holmes wrote at length it 
was because the subject was known to him to be one 
of practical importance on which he could shed a per¬ 
sonal light. He had been actively connected with St. 
George’s Hospital as surgeon and honorary treasurer 
for nearly fifty years. 


The visit of two famous French caricaturists to 
London—namely, Caran d’Ache and “ Sem ”—cannot 
fail to remind the discriminating public of the poverty 
in invention and execution so generally shown by cari¬ 
caturists in England. “ Carbons ” and caricatures 
have become increasingly popular during the last few 
years with our weekly and daily papers, and the wonder 
is, as there appears to be a growing demand for these 
“ features,” that the supply is of so poor a character. 
The majority of the scrawls which appear both in daily 
and weekly journals are remarkable for nothing so 
much as being entirely devoid of humour, imagination, 
sense of character, and elementary knowledge of 
draughtsmanship. The last attribute is very pleasing, 
but is not essential to the caricaturist’s art. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, our only caricaturist, on whom has des¬ 
cended the mantle of Pellegrini, may not be a first- 
rate draughtsman, but he has a wonderful gift for 


those felicities of exaggeration that depict charac¬ 
ter and personality. Moreover, his sketches 
have always an implicit conceit about them that stings 
us into appreciation. As for the other gentlemen who 
do duty regularly in the daily press, the majority of 
their efforts are as dull and pointless as a page of jokes 
by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 


Last week we lamented with sincere sorrow the 
evidences of uniform deterioration amongst many of 
the magazines published in the United Kingdom. A 
very pleasant exception to this rule is to be found 
in Celtia, the Pan-Celtic magazine. Celtia has 
lately passed under new managementship, and is now 
edited by Mr. S. R. John, an able and sympathetic 
Welsh scholar. The paper is admirably printed and 
produced; it contains nothing that could possibly appeal 
to a popular audience, but much that is bound to 
interest in the literatures, languages, and national char¬ 
acteristics of the Celtic peoples. In the August num¬ 
ber there appears an article on “ Irish Influences in 
Early Welsh History,” by Professor John Edward 
Lloyd, which would seem likely to raise considerable 
speculation and controversy. It is a remarkable fact 
that whilst a magazine of Celtia’s slender preten¬ 
sions can achieve so much that is of real interest and 
value, journals with five times its resources are con¬ 
tent simply to wallow in that already overcrowded 
market which appeals to the vulgar, the uneducated, 
or the feeble-minded. 


The article on “ Good Little Books ” seems to have 
perturbed many people. One indignant correspondent 
has been dealt with by the writer of the review in ques¬ 
tion, and now another critic writes to point out that 
the hymn animadverted on, the hymn containing the 
line “ He died to make us good,” has in it more ortho¬ 
dox sentiments. Doubtless, but what is the use of a 
prescription which, containing iron and strychnine and 
other excellent tonics, has also a fatal dose of prussic 
acid ? What should we say of the Nicene Creed if one 
of the clauses were: —And I believe several liberal, 
Protestant, and strictly unapostolic churches—in place 
of the ancient formula ? Let it be repeated once more 
that the moral code is no more an end in itself than 
was the dose which Mrs. Squeers used to give the 
boys. 


The memorial verses on the death of Karl Blind 
which Mr. Swinburne contributes to the September 
Fortnightly Review will not add to his reputation as a 
poet, and will give yet another illustration of the hope¬ 
lessly indiscriminate manner in which this great poet 
distributes his praise and his blame. All Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s geese are swans: 

Through all the thunderous time, 

Now silent and sublime, 

Where Right in hopeless hope waged war on Wrong, 

His head shone high, his hand 
Grasped as a burning brand 
The sword of faith which weakness makes more strong, 

And they for whom it shines hold fast 

The trust that Time bequeaths for truth to assure at last. 

One can admire Mr. Swinburne’s generous loyalty to 
the memory of the friend “ who gave Mazzini’s hand 
to mine ” without escaping from the conviction that 
this sort of adulation of a well-meaning but exceedingly 
dangerous and mischievous revolutionary is rather 
silly. One cannot help wishing that Karl Blind had not 
given Mazzini’s hand to Mr. Swinburne’s, and that 
Mr. Swinburne had never been lured into those paths 
of revolutionary rhetoric which were so detrimental to 
Shelley’s genius. The wedding of poetry and propa¬ 
ganda is a terrible misalliance, and its offspring has 
ever been distinguished by quantity rather than by 
quality. 
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THE VISIBLE GOD 

O hearts that are ever lusting after gold, 

Rise up out of the dust and worship Beauty! 

For Beauty is more precious than great pearls, 
More to be treasured than silver and fine gold, 
And more desirable than rose-red rubies, 

Or emeralds greener than a dragon’s eyes . . . 
And Beauty should be diademed with joy, 

And perfected with love . . . yet is it stoned 
With stones of hate, and stabbed with jealousy . . . 
Yesl all the beauty of beautiful young girls, 

And all the beauty of beautiful young men, 

Is dragged from its supreme inheritance 
Of passion and delight, by ignorant fools, 

Or desecrated by the eyes of Lust . . . 

Or wounded with the weapons of blind pain . . . 
Yet even in its ruin is great beauty, 

The loveliest and divinest of all things . . . 

The wonder of all wonders in the world! 
Therefore look up a moment, weary men, 

From all the horrors of your bestial toil, 

And worship this white miracle of flesh, 

Seeing therein the Image of your God. 

Olive Douglas. 


LYNTON 


The road runs sheer toward a little bay 

Set with high banks, where, though the earth shine red, 

Now all things else are overshadowed 

By trees, in middle June more green each day, 

Elm, larch, and oak, whose murmurous array 
On summer eves deepens the darkness shed 
On Hills empurpled and the wave-lashed head 
That suffers not the sea’s tumultuous sway. 

Past the white houses falls the hurrying stream, 

Safe at the quay some battered cobles float, 

Above the mists the steeps of Lynton gleam, 

Full with crisp fern and foxglove’s swelling throat; 
Beneath, the round smooth stones give back a note, 
The tiny plash of waves, faint as a dream. 

Valentine Barlow. 


LITERATURE 


FAITH. HOPE. AND THE 
ELECTRONS 

The New Physics and its Evolution. Being the autho¬ 
rised translation of “ La Physique Moderne,” by 
Lucien PoincarL (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., Ltd., 1907, 5s.) 

Common-sense is not identical with good sense, though 
the terms are often used as if they were interchange¬ 
able; and similarly common knowledge is not neces¬ 
sarily the knowledge of things as they are, but often 
signifies the raw impressions of uneducated people. 
Many beliefs which pass from day to day unchallenged, 
which are treated as axioms by ill-informed news¬ 
papers, and which are acted upon accordingly by those 
of our politicians who dance to the tune of the jour¬ 
nalist, will be seen on investigation to be without origin 
in facts. Among such is the view that the scientific 
man is usually a materialist. Over and over again we 
hear that the scientific man, inasmuch as he does not 
believe in what he cannot see, or time, or measure, or 
weigh, cannot admit the possibility of a future exist¬ 
ence, or be other than sceptical about religious doc¬ 
trines. Now the real state of the case is that what a 
scientific man cannot believe beggars belief absolutely; 
there is no man among us who so clearly walks hand- 
in-hand with miracles, who is so evidently prepared to 
accept as possible for the future what looks impossible 
for the present, who is so reluctant to lay down boun¬ 
daries for his imaginings. Those who, remembering 
the storms that raged round Darwin’s enunciation of 
the principles of evolution, wish to perpetuate the dis¬ 
cord between religion and science on the ground of 
the want of faith of the scientific man, must admit that 
they have fallen behind the times. The microscope, 
the clock, the foot-rule, and the balance, no longer 
symbolise for him the progress of man, though the new 
conceptions of science have their origin in the improve¬ 
ment of his tools. 

M. Lucien Poincare’s book is the latest volume in 
the well-known International Scientific Series, and the 
translation has been edited with great care by Mr. 
Legge, the general editor of this series. The author 
is one of the Inspectors-General of Public Instruction 
in France, whose official duty it is to visit the different 
French educational centres, to report upon the state 
of study at the universities and lycies, and thus to 
ensure a proper standard of education being main¬ 
tained in the country. Such a vocation gives him a 
fine position from which to mark the recent extra¬ 
ordinary developments of physical science, for it is his 
daily routine to hear all sides of vexed questions, while 
it is his privilege, or a necessity arising out of the 
nature of his post, to stand aloof from controversy. 
M. Poincare tells us in his preface that he decided to 
use these excellent opportunities in writing a book 
which, while avoiding too great insistence on technical 
details, would make known the general results at which 
physicists have arrived during the last fruitful decade. 
His object has been to marshal the new views before 
the reader in evolutionary sequence, showing how they 
have passed through successive transformations until 
their present claims upon our attention have been 
reached. This object is by no means a small one, and 
to attempt to effect it within the compass of one slim 
volume has led to extreme condensation. The editor 
has come to the author’s rescue here by prefixing to 
the translation an extended table of contents forming 
a fairly complete digest of the book, and full indices 
have been added, making it easy to consult other works 
mentioned in the text when more information is 
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required. M. Poincare deals with the facts and conjec¬ 
tures of physics in the broadest sense as they have been 
affected by recent discoveries. He demonstrates with 
examples the ever-increasing precision of the metro¬ 
logy employed in our laboratories; he discusses the 
several opposing theories of the ether; he tells of the 
discoveries of the X-rays and the N-rays; he devotes 
an interesting section to a description of the radio¬ 
active bodies; and he deals at some length with the 
relations between electricity and optics, and the mean¬ 
ing of ionization. He gives considerable space to an 
account of wireless telegraphy, being very careful in 
his allotment of credit to the various discoverers, 
though he omits all reference to his own work. This 
story forms, perhaps, the most arresting incident in 
modem scientific work; while there have been dis¬ 
coveries of wider promise to the evolutionist there is 
not one that so holds the imagination of the public, 
save, perhaps, that which arose out of Rontgen’s for¬ 
tunate' observation when experimenting with a 
Crookes’s tube. The discovery of the X-rays and the 
invention of wireless telegraphy at once promise mate¬ 
rial benefits which all can appreciate, while they seem 
to justify the imaginings of the spiritualist. The phe¬ 
nomena form comprehensible proofs that physical 
barriers are but the expression of our ignorance and 
possess no permanent limiting power. The immediate 
credit of the discovery of the X-rays rests between 
Rontgen and Crookes, though behind their work lies 
the whole of optical science; but the question, “ Who 
discovered wireless telegraphy?” is a more difficult 
one to answer. M. Poincare goes very carefully into 
the respective claims, the chapter being an interlude 
written to demonstrate that progress in science is 
usually due to the united efforts of numerous workers, 
but that there are always particular persons who by 
genius, by labour, by intuition, and possibly by Iuck, 
earn the right to recognition as the immediate inven¬ 
tors of this or that. And it is essential that we should 
allot the credit of discovery in the right place, for it 
too often happens that their meed of fame is the only 
reward of these great ones, and to not a few of them 
this reward comes posthumously, the process of 
canonisation even being much delayed. 

The message of the book whose contents are thus 
sketched is significant while it is still a matter of public 
belief that the man of science is a materialist. In these 
pages there are displayed the wonderful faith of the 
physicist in the progress of a world that is rapidly 
conquering the secrets of Nature; his ever-springing 
hope of getting nearer to the understanding of first 
causes, and his perpetual struggle to arrive at a 
supreme principle which must command the whole of 
physics; his audacious and successful use of theory; 
his reverence for those who can turn theory into prac¬ 
tice, and his affection for the names which are linked 
® rea * constructive exploits; his worship of the 
truth. Does not such a man display the very virtues 
that are inculcated from. the pulpit ? But here for 
the time the parallel should stop. Further steps to 
reconcile the revelations of science with the Christian 
Faith lead to no safe ground; rather they seem to land 
us in a bog. Those who desire to labour the identity 
of the man of science with the man of religion take 
invariably.one of two courses. Firstly, they may point 
out that, if an electric charge can be substituted for a 
material mass, as the theory of the electrons suggests, 
we have in electricity a First Cause, a kind of summary 
of the qualities of the Creator, to the mysterious work¬ 
ing of which may be attributed anything that we 
cannot comprehend. Clergymen must be warned off 
this line of thought, at any rate for the purposes of 
the pulpit, for the theory of the electrons, as is well 
shown in M. Poincare’s brief references, ends in iden¬ 
tifying matter with electricity, so that the cult of elec¬ 


tricity as a religion becomes the completest possible 
example of pantheism. The second method of recon¬ 
ciling scientific developments with religious tenets is 
to assert that the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul follows directly upon the indestructibility of 
matter. This is simply to make a comical use of Joule’s 
equivalent, and further elaboration of the argument 
results in rubDish. When Joule ascertained the rate 
of exchange between kinetics and heat he proved the 
possibility of the transference of energy from one form 
into another, but we are without assurance that any 
part of ourselves, existing as ourselves, will remain 
after dissolution, though dissolution may be only a 
process of transferred energy. It is usual for the 
pietistic to say at this point that the personal imprint, 
whose influences constitute the factors of heredity, has 
an obstinacy which promises survival; when the dis¬ 
cussion is at once seen to be at an end for serious pur¬ 
poses. No—the religious promise of science, so far 
as it can be claimed that one has been given, is not of 
this sort at all. It depends for its fulfilment upon the 
remarkable identity of the spirit of the truly scientific 
worker with the spirit of the truly religious man, a 
circumstance which precludes the idea of intolerance 
or animosity being displayed by the real leaders in 
either camp. When Tyndall prophesied thirty-five 
years ago that science would wrest from theology the 
entire domain of cosmological theory, those who were 
pledged to a literal belief in the Mosaic account of the 
Creation deeply resented his impiousness. Such feel¬ 
ings cannot now be stirred among thoughtful persons; 
a critical attitude towards the literalities of Holy Writ 
is being adopted by many good Christians who do not 
find that the essential teachings lose by this form of 
inspection. The same attitude may soon be required 
to repress the expectations of ardent scientists, not a 
few of whom are beginning to see in the work of their 
leaders far more than these leaders claim. “ The elec¬ 
tron,” says M. Poincare, “ has conquered physics, and 
many adore the new idol blindly.” The warning words 
are needed. It may be difficult to withhold subscrip¬ 
tion to the theory which allows us to treat all modern 
discoveries on electric discharges and on radio-active 
substances as manifestations of the same thing, and 
which provides us with a working hypothesis for 
optics; but scientific folk must keep their heads—those 
heads which are believed popularly to be so level. The 
conception of the electrons may enable us to penetrate 
further than our predecessors have penetrated into the 
secrets of Nature, but surrender to the electron of the 
characteristics of the atom is not a solution of the 
riddle of the universe. 

To return to M. Poincare’s book, although it is 
short and clear, it will not be found easy reading, and 
some of it will not be followed without consultation of 
other works, save by those to whom the methods of 
research as well as the broad principles of physics are 
already familiar. Still, no educated man can read 
“ The New Physics ” without gaining ideas of these 
methods and principles, and the time has arrived when 
no educated man ought to be found bereft of ideas on 
such matters. That some scientific theories are founded 
on an enormously industrious collection of facts; that 
others precede their supporting facts and testify to the 
imagination as well as the labour of the scientist; and 
that theories and facts alike tell a story of progress, 
now slow and now quick, now anticipated and now 
surprising, towards a fuller comprehension of Nature, 
ought to be known to us all. These are the things 
which M. Poincare demonstrates, while his book sug¬ 
gests incidentally that whereas religion and science in 
times quite near to us walked in paths at right angles 
one to another, they now pursue parallel tracks, which 
may end in one broad road to perfect understanding. 

S. Squire Sprigge. 
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CHRISTIAN AND HIS PACK 

Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
John Bunyan. The Text edited by John Brown, 
D.D. (Cambridge English Classics: University 
Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 

We have often wondered why anyone reads novels— 
which describe, as a rule superficially or absurdly, the 
mental processes of imaginary people—when there 
exist books which reveal that much more important 
thing, the spiritual history of the souls of actual people. 
St. Augustine’s “Confessions,” St. John of the 
Cross, best of all, “ The Interior Castle,” the “ Way 
of Perfection,” and the “Life” of St. Teresa; that 
very short list, which might be very considerably ex¬ 
tended, offers more interest, more truth, even more 
excitement than any dozen of the hundreds of novels 
that are published every year. And, in its own 
restricted scope, on its own very different level of 
spiritual attainment, Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners/’ of which Dr. Brown has just 
published in this admirable series a trustworthy text, 
is as interesting and exciting as any of those we have 
mentioned. 

It is a pathetic book—not only because it shows the 
struggles and trials of a soul striving towards fulfil¬ 
ment, but chiefly because that soul was hampered in 
its struggle by ignorance. How much of that ignor¬ 
ance was “invincible,” and how much wilful, does 
not concern us here. John Bunyan was bom four 
years before George Herbert died, and while the com¬ 
munity at Little Gidding was still living its beautiful, 
if not wholly enlightened, life. He died in the reign 
of James II. Yet early in life he cut himself adnft 
even from such opportunities as he had for sacraments 
and sacramental teaching, and in 1661 we find him 
during his imprisonment exhorting his hearers, as one 
of his principal messages, “to take heed that they 
touched not the Common Prayer.” All through the 
story one is impressed not with the joy of a favoured 
spirit drawing nearer and nearer to the desired union, 
but with the sadness of a great and heroic soul battling 
with foes in a darkness which itself had chosen. 

Still, it is a fascinating story. The humblest spiritual 
experience qualifies for the understanding of it: no 
matter how far the favoured soul has travelled on the 
. mystical journey, it will still find something to learn in 
Bunyan’s bleak experience, and something to admire 
in the pertinacity and courage with which he continued 
to strain upwards towards the light which he might 
have reached with so much greater ease and joy. The 
vivid, rugged honesty of the tale, the minuteness with 
which each step forward or backward is recorded, the 
common experience of all who have followed the same 
road in the same or better circumstances—these 
characteristics endear the book to the reader and win 
it a place in his interest and affections which no other 
spiritual autobiography, though some are far dearer, 
can share. The world has long ceased to believe that 
Bunyan was ever the horrible sinner he professed him¬ 
self to have been: to declare the statement merely the 
cant of his day would be to do him a still worse 
injustice. That he was foul-mouthed we know, and 
reckless: a blasphemer and a scoffer. That his life 
was singularly “ pure ”—to use the word in its modern 
sense—we know also: 

According to the strength of nature, I did still let loose the reins 
of my lust, and delighted in all transgression against the Law of 
God : So that until I came to the state of marriage I was the very 
ringleader of all the Youth that kept me company, in all manner of 
vice and ungodliness. 

Thus he writes in paragraph 8 of “ Grace Abound¬ 
ing”: in paragraphs 314, 315 and 316 we have a 
different story—the bare truth, one cannot but believe, 
hui-led in the faces of his traducers. And yet the 


former confession is due not only to the desire experi¬ 
enced by Salvationists and other Protestant " con¬ 
verts ” to make as much of past sins as possible for 
the glory either of God or of the sinner, according as 
the “ conversion ” is genuine or not. Bunyan believed 
himself an exceptional sinner, just because he had a 
conscience so sensitive and a spiritual life so vigorous 
as to feel acutely the peril of the judgment to come, 
which was the burden of the preaching of his day and 
school—the appalling distance and difference between 
himself and the Just Judge. St. Teresa, too, exag¬ 
gerated the sinfulness of her early life; but in how dif¬ 
ferent a manner! Bitter remorse seized her for the 
heinous offence of wasting time talking to the guests 
who came to the receptions in the convent! The 
meaning of this remorse has been made clear by M. 
Joly in a passage of his “ Saint Teresa,” which illu¬ 
minates brilliantly the difference between the Saint and 
John Bunyan: 

A young, newly-married woman allows herself to be absent from 
her husband unnecessarily. After a time she recalls that an un¬ 
usually tender affection had united them, and she writes : “ What 
happy moments we had dreamt of passing together are lost through 
my fault ! ” 

How vigorous Bunyan’s spiritual life really was is 
clear from his own narrative. As a child of eight or 
nine years old, visions of “ devils and hellish fiends ” 
attacked him at night and 

did so distress my Soul, that then, in the midst of my many sports, 
and childish vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often much 
cast down and afflicted in my mind therewith; yet could I not let 
go my sins : Yea, I was also then so overcome with despair of 
Life and Heaven, that I should often wish, either that there had 
been no Hell, or that 1 had been a Devil. 

So much agony attended the travail of this lonely, 
undirected or misdirected soul. Then came his mar¬ 
riage to the daughter of a man who “ was counted 
godly,” and the study of the two books, “ The Plain 
Man’s Pathway to Heaven,” and “ The Practice of 
Piety,” which were all the dower she brought him. 
And later the great day when his Sunday "game at 
Cat ” was interrupted by the voice that did 

suddenly dart from Heaven, into my Soul, which said. Will 
thou leave thy sins, and so to Heaven; or have thy sins, and £0 to 
Helll At this I was put to an exceeding maze; wherefore, leaving 
my Cat upon ihe ground, I looked up to Heaven, and was as if I 
had, with the eyes of my understanding, seen the Lord Jesus looking 
down upon me, as being very hotly displeased with me. 

The sight—the vision—only confirmed him in his 
sins.” It was now, he believed, " too late for me 
to look after Heaven; for Christ would not forgive 
me.” Later came the admonition from the woman— 

“ a very loose and ungodly wretch ”—who told him 
that he was “ the ungodliest fellow, for swearing, that 
ever she heard in all her life ”; and that was the turn¬ 
ing-point. Thereafter the story is one of constant 
progress. Burdened with a bigger pack than even his 
own Christian carried—the burden of the hideous and 
brutal error of his creed—he struggled on to the 
assurance that he was not a fore-ordained outcast: 

Now I had an evidence, as 1 thought, of my salvation from 
Heaven, with many golden seals thereon, all hanging in my sight. 

. . . For whereas before I lay continually trembling at the 

mouth of Hell, now me-thougbt I was got so far there-from, that I 
could not, when I looked back scarce discern it: and, oh ! thought 
I, that I were fourscore years old now, that I might die quickly, 
that my Soul might be gone to rest. 

The story of the progress between those two points 
is surely one of the most vivid and enthralling ever 
written. And it is told in that direct, racy, compelling 
language of which Bunyan, that lonely genius, was 
master, with illustrations drawn from common things 
and events, turns of vivid phrase, and plain, some¬ 
times rugged, simplicity that make it a perpetual de¬ 
light. The ups and downs of it are sharp and sudden, 
and the interest never flags. At one moment: 

I was so taken with the love and mercy of God, that, I remember 
.till * * - - 


I could not tell how to contain 


I got home: I thought 
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One cannot doubt that the story would have been 
vastly different had Bunyan not cut himself off, or 
been cut off, from privileges that in another country 
or another age would have been his indubitably. And 
perhaps the story gains in poignance from the very 
fact that this extraordinary soul had to fight its way 
alone and in the darkness. 

A word remains to be said about another matter 
which links Bunyan with more fortunate spiritual 
adventurers. What of his visions ? What importance 
can be attached to them? What place, if any, can 
they be given in the classification of such things, which 
is easy enough in the case, for instance, of St. Teresa. 
Unfortunately the question cannot be answered, for 
Bunyan himself, by a strange and deplorable reticence, 
has concealed the truth from his readers. We may 
put out of consideration the numerous occasions on 
which some passage in the Bible “ came in upon ” 
him, or “took hold upon” him; and the vision of 
the mountain and the wall also scarcely comes under 
the heading of visions in the sense now before us. 
Probably, too, the occasion mentioned in paragraph 
208, when “ it was as though I had seen the Lord 
Jesus look down from Heaven, through the Tiles, and 
direct ” certain words to him, is intended to be nothing 
more than a vivid moment of imagination. But there 
remains the vision which came upon him during the 
game at cat, the voice which called to him from behind 
him (paragraph 94), the “ noise of a wind ” which 
rushed in upon him, “ but very pleasant,” as he was 
walking to and fro in the good man’s shop (para¬ 
graph 175), and the very interesting account of his 
preaching (paragraph 286). In the last instance but 
one he is more explicit than in any of the others: 

As to my determining about this strange dispensation, what it 
was I know not: or from whence it came I know not. ... I 
thought then what here I should be loth to si>eak. . . . But, I 

say, concerning this dispensation, I know not what yet to say unto it. 

. . . I do now, also, leave it to be thought on by men of sound 

judgment . . . yet, seeing I am here unfolding of my secret 

things, I thought it might not be altogether in-expedient to let this 
also show it self, though I cannot now relate the matter as there I 
did experience it. 

Clearly, this reticence hides a great deal of extremely 
interesting experience. And again, in the matter of 
the preaching, the same mistrust or timidity holds him 
back: 

Though I will not now speak all that I know in this matter, yet 
my experience hath more interest in that Text of Scripture, Gal. 1 . 
11 , 12 , than many amongst men are aware. 

The text referred to is this: “But I certify you, 
brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is 
not after man. For I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” But Bunyan will tell us no more, and one 
of the most interesting of the spiritual questions raised 
by his book must remain unanswered. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Old Houses in Edinburgh. Drawn by Bruce T. Home. 
Series I. and II. (Published by William J. Hay, 
Edinburgh.) 

It is always refreshing to come across fine workman¬ 
ship ; work done in the only spirit in which 
good work can ever be accomplished—without haste, 
with infinite pains, with careful affection. This strikes 
one in the work of Mr. Bruce Home, more particu¬ 
larly because in this class of work much has been done 
in exactly the wrong spirit; that is to say, hastily, to 
catch the public eye, for effect. Mr. Bruce Home has 
made architectural drawings of Edinburgh, which lie 
before us in two portfolios. The more the detail of 


each individual picture is studied, the more nearly is 
the conviction brought home that almost each stond 
has been known and loved for its own sake before it 
has been drawn. Illustrated books, ranging from 
good to “pretty-pretty,” now flood the market: the 
three-colour process has created a demand which is 
being too swiftly supplied. About nearly all of them 
there is something tawdry, something too clever and 
facile: the sunset glows too frequently behind pic¬ 
turesque bits. The public likes a sunset. Good—-the 
public shall have its sunset. So one turns from that 
class of quick work with relief to the quiet, careful 
studies of Mr. Bruce Home. 

Other recent publications on the subject of old 
Edinburgh exist, as Professor Baldwin Brown points 
out in his introductory note. Some of these publica¬ 
tions treat the story of Edinburgh from the point of 
view of its social and intellectual life rather than of its 
monuments, and the buildings figure therein as settings 
of anecdotes rather than as objects in themselves of 
historical interest. Other works reflect the superficial 
delight of the lover of the picturesque in quaint irregu¬ 
larities of turret and gable; while there is at least one 
serious attempt to treat the characteristic edifices of 
the old town in their proper connection with the archi¬ 
tectural history of Scotland as a whole. The present 
publication, he continues, is based upon a competent 
structural knowledge of the buildings it illustrates, and 
over and above the appreciation which the draughts¬ 
man has shown of effects of grouping and light and 
shade we discern in his work a conscientious study of 
the character and growth of the fabrics at which he 
has worked. 

Mr. Bruce Home is particularly happy in his effects 
of light, which in architectural drawing is as important 
as colour in a painting. You feel the sunshine. This 
is specially noticeable in his drawings of the house of 
Sir Archibald Acheson and of Advocates Close. The 
latter is of considerable beauty. The picture shows 
the Close in process of demolition (it was done away 
with in 1883-1884), and is taken from the foundation 
area of the new printing offices, which now occupy the 
ancient site. Above the gloom of the ruins rises what 
is intact of the old houses. The effect appeals to the 
imagination to a quite remarkable extent. Indeed, 
that is one of the characteristics of Mr. Home’s work. 
It is perhaps most noticeable in his drawing of the 
principal doorway in Blair’s Close of the first Duke of 
Gordon’s town house. The building has been de¬ 
molished to make room for the Castle Hill Public 
School, and the quaint Gothic doorway has been built 
into the eastern wall of the school, where it may still 
be seen at the lower end of Boswell’s Court. 

The Campaign in Bohemia: 1866. By Lt.-Colonel 
G. J. R. Glunicke. (Special Campaign Series, 
No. 6.) (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 
5s. net.) 

Officers of all ranks and students of military history 
have reason to be grateful to the publishers of this prac¬ 
tical and useful series. The art of war, as distinguished 
from the game of Kriegspiel, is set forth with sufficient 
technical detail to demonstrate the lesson conveyed to 
soldier and statesman alike. Colonel Glunicke has pro¬ 
duced an excellent study of a war which had the most 
far-reaching consequences in the re-establishment of the 
German Empire, and the altered equilibrium of the 
European Powers; he avers that it seems never to have 
attracted great attention in England, and he has been 
surprised to find in military circles, as well as in 
general society, how little the history of the war is 
known. Yet Koniggratz is a landmark in European 
history, and the whole conduct of the campaign on the 
Austrian as well as the German side is full of instruc¬ 
tive information of great practical value. 
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EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 

In considering the question of education, it is neces¬ 
sary to continually insist on the difference between 
education and mere instruction. Instruction is a weak 
substitute for experience; it offers from outside subject- 
matter for the memory, and supplies a knowledge of 
the data of which it treats, only under the conditions 
under which it treats of them. Education enables profit 
to be drawn from experience, it cultivates the powers 
within the mind, and trains them to make use of data 
under all conditions; it includes within itself the advan¬ 
tages of instruction and goes much further, for by 
quickening the powers of reason it accustoms the mind 
to obtain fresh data for itself. Brutes, such as the 
parrot and the white mouse, can be instructed to per¬ 
form tricks; but society with man has educated such 
brutes as the dog to a certain kind of lower intelligence, 
resembling the human. To teach children the tables 
of weights and measures may be quoted as an example 
of pure instruction; for it is surely not worth while at 
this date to try to derive education from them. 
Reading and writing may also be taught purely 
instructively; it is only when they are taught 
by comparing the forms and elements of the 
letters that they are taught educationally. A child may 
be taught to read and to write perfectly, and yet remain 
totally uneducated to the end of his life; for he may 
never read any book which can help to develop his 
mind, and writing is not of itself educational, for it may 
be confined to chronicling the stammerings of an idiot. 
For a great many years we have been pretending as a 
nation to take a deep corporate interest in the education 
of the poor; with this object we have oppressed them 
with cruel educational laws, and spent millions of 
money. With our characteristic confusion of thought, 
and in accordance with our indefinite morality, we 
regard Education Acts and the expenditure of money as 
synonymous with education. Other people, more in¬ 
telligent and less confused in thought than ourselves, 
do not pretend to educate; they merely insist on instruc¬ 
tion, and they provide it in an adequate form. It seems 
as if their greater sincerity enabled them to provide 
more than they promised, while our perfidy prevented 
our providing what they provide comparatively easily. 
It is very doubtful whether any State could educate; 
none, though governed by men of the highest educa¬ 
tion, has ever yet succeeded in doing so. Yet we offer 
education at the hands of a State which grows yearly 
even less and less instructed. Anyone among us, who 
is a trifle less muddle-minded than the rest, knows that 
what we force on the helpless, under pain of imprison¬ 
ment, has no resemblance to education, and is merely a 
very inferior and expensive form of instruction. Nor 
do we care whether the instruction provided is effectual 
or no, so long as it looks effective. It sounds moral 
and domestic to declare that little girls should be 
taught to cook, in order to help their mothers and 
wean their future husbands from the public house by the 
more solid allurements of the stomach. We provide elabo¬ 
rate cooking-stoves on which our children are taught 
to perform. The Belgians, on the contrary, teach their 
children to cook food. They provide, in their schools, 
stoves of the simplest type that is found in poor cot¬ 
tages, with raw material such as is used there. Their 
little girls are then taught to cook well such dishes as 


are served at home; when they have cooked them they 
dine off them. They are also encouraged to bring from 
home clothes for mending, and material for making, 
and are taught to mend and make the garments which 
they wear. In England, an army of kindly ladies are 
impelled by their own charity to spend in their own 
houses many hours in teaching plain sewing to girls 
who have passed the seventh standard, and pupil 
teachers whom the State ironically calls qualified. If 
the food cooked in our schools had to be eaten perforce 
by the educational authorities of the State, and tne 
garments made by the pupils worn by their wives the 
poor would soon be better clothed and better fed. In 
large centres a fine show must be made with the variety 
of subjects taught; a powerful class, referred to later, 
demand it. Among other subjects superfluous to the 
poor, physiology is taught. Devoted people who know 
the slums tell us how terribly early sexuality appears 
in the maladif infants who herd there. School physio¬ 
logy, therefore, descends only to the waist, and ascends 
no further than the knee, otherwise it might shock 
some political “ conscience ” or other. At any rate, 
avoiding this subject, we should like to know what 
proportion of the children who go through the course 
of physiology keep their bodies free from vermin and 
brush their teeth. History and geography are taught 
in all schools. The Lord Mayor was recently scan¬ 
dalised because boys of fourteen and fifteen did not 
know the situation of Gibraltar. What proportion 
know, out of school, the name of the current Prime 
Minister; whether it is necessary to cross the sea in 
order to reach France; and whether the Romans were 
in England before the reign of Queen Anne ? After a 
course at a Board School it is generally supposed that 
the Roman Catholics crucified Christ shortly before the 
Reformation. The continual complaints of the mal- 
instruction of the children need not surprise us, because 
the same defects are found in their teachers. They 
have been instructed for examination and never 
educated. They can read and write grammatically at 
their school-desks, just as little girls can sometimes 
cook at the school stove. Outside the curriculum thev 
are hopelessly at a loss. Cynical managers make little 
collections of illiterate communications which they have 
received from masters and mistresses highly qualified 
by the State. It would be cruel and unjust to charge 
a deserving and persecuted body of men and women 
with incapacity. There is a very large number of 
teachers who have contrived to educate themselves, in 
spite of the waste of their time and health in cramming 
tne mere instruction which the State demands. 

Those who are loudest in demanding State educa¬ 
tion afford by their practice the strongest evidence of 
its incapacity. They never deliver their children to its 
care, if they can afford to have them taught elsewhere. 
In his pretended zeal for education, the militant Non¬ 
conformist asserts a conscientious objection to paying 
rates which partly support primary schools of the 
Established Church. How many have any objection 
to sending their own children to be educated at either 
of the great secondary schools of the Church, which 
will raise—as they think—their social status, so soon 
as they can afford to pay the fees ? The local minister 
will strain his narrow income to pay for his children’s 
instruction at the Church’s grammar school rather 
than accept the free instruction offered by the State. 
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Though he knows that the instruction provided at the 
grammar school is probably not so well systematised as 
at the primary school, he fancies that the education is 
better, and he has an instinctive preference for the 
grammar school on that account. Constant efforts are 
made by those who profit most, financially, by “ Free 
Education,” to accommodate the teaching of the free 
schools to their own requirements, without regard to 
the greater necessities of the really indigent. Small 
tradesmen, working men earning good wages, and the 
like, could well afford to pay the small fees formerly 
charged in primary schools, and did so willingly. 
Large numbers objected to free education, as akin to 
pauperism. The State has pauperised them, and in 
their favour continually renders the schools less useful 
to the really indigent, who most require instruction. 
If the vast sums of money spent on the luxuries of 
teaching, such as cooking stoves, pianos, and “ physi¬ 
ology,’" had been spent in providing many more 
cheaply provided schools, which actually trained 
children to read, write, sum, wash, sew, bake, and 
boil, the misery of the unprotected poor would be far 
less than it is. At present thousands of children of the 
poorest classes are forced to tramp long distances 
wretchedly clad and fed, in order that a large and ex¬ 
pensive school may be supported, which is of no good 
to them. These wretched infants are sacrificed for 
the benefit of the privileged and pauperised class im¬ 
mediately above them, the class which above all others, 
tyrannises over them and oppresses them. The attend¬ 
ance officer is drawn from that privileged class, he is 
appointed by them, and is afraid to report them if they 
keep their children from school. He has no fear of the 
lowest class, and unless he is a man of rare humanity 
he exercises over them the tyranny which the law en¬ 
joins upon him. Under the cruelties of compulsory 
education the children of the lowest class die off. It 
is better for them that they should die, than live and 
be tortured. But they die in order that the children 
of the small shopkeeper and the well-to-do working 
man may have opportunities of learning to draw and 
play the piano. Compulsory free education was one of 
the most dastardly frauds ever invented by the tyranny 
of a popular State. Those who invented it did nothing 
to provide the only means by which it might have bene¬ 
fited the indigent—namely, by supplying free food. As 
reformers of their stamp always are, they were afraid 
to assert the natural rights of man. They left the 
children of those who were useless to them as possible 
constituents, to be fed and clothed by private charity. 
The class also that reaps the profits of free education 
has been in no hurry that public money should be spent 
on food which they do not themselves require. Now 
that they have discovered means of extracting the cost 
from others, they have become amazingly generous. 

These matters give an example of the difference be¬ 
tween the laws of Christianity and those of the infidel 
state. Christianity gives first the right of liberty and 
livelihood to every man, and most to the helpless and 
defenceless. The infidel state first places an intolerable 
burden on the helpless under the pretence of benefiting 
them, and after nearly forty years doles out their rights 
to them at the hands of their most inveterate 
persecutors. B. P. S. 


OF EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. ATHLETICS AND 
SO FORTH 

The Editor of The Academy has asked me to write an 
article on these subjects for an Educational Supplement. 
I imagine his idea was that my views would be inept 
and foolish enough in their ignorance to amuse the 
experts to whom an Educational Supplement appeals. 


I was, unwittingly, as it were to sing a comic song 
after the serious speeches at the educational banquet. 
Really I have rather a respect for my opinions on 
these as on other matters, and should think it rude if 
people, expert or not, laughed at them. In one 
regard, however, the Editor (if that was his idea) was 
right. I have no expert knowledge “up to date”: 
my experiences are of twenty years ago: therefore no 
one need take me seriously enough to be annoyed if 
I am heterodox. No doubt things are immensely 
improved since my day. We English have been im¬ 
proving ourselves so much in all sorts of ways. Look at 
the splendidly efficient and economical force our army 
has become in the hands of Messrs. Brodrick, Forster 
and Haldane. Look at the magnificent machine for 
transacting business that has been made of the House 
of Commons. I cannot doubt that our public schools 
also have become almost perfect. The masters, it is 
| probable, have all learned the difficult art of teaching,, 
and the right mean has been found in everything. So 
my desultory remarks can have but a retrospective 
interest, or if by any wild chance my pen should light 
on any still existing errors they will be remedied 
before the ink on it is dry. 

But I know I am abominably heterodox. First of 
all, I have grave doubts of the wisdom of boarding 
schools altogether. I have gotten much obloquy 
in private for saying this, but I maintain that 
to take children of thirteen or fourteen away 
from their homes for three-quarters of the 
year, to remove them from the exercise of their 
natural, intimate affections, the rare softening influences 
of mothers and sisters, must in itself be bad. If they 
are naturally hardy and self-reliant, they are just those 
children whose characters most need those influences; 
if they are sensitive and shrinking they run a risk of 
being spoiled and perverted among coarser natures. 

I do not speak of direct bullying, of which there was 
comparatively little even when I was a boy, and which 
no doubt has now disappeared altogether, but of the 
continuous exposure, without any remission to a 
gentler air, to the hard, banal tone which is necessarily 
the average. That evil would, of course, be greater 
in the preparatory schools, except that they are smaller 
and more individually controlled, and the nature of the 
average children in them is gentler and kinder; that 
at least, was my experience. Of course I know the 
answer. The splendid qualities of Englishmen are due 
to the public school training; look at the long roll of 
eminent men, and so on. It is poor logic. Since the 
overwhelming majority of boys belonging to the well- 
to-do classes have been sent to public schools, and the 
overwhelming majority of opportunities for distinction 
have been absorbed by those classes, naturally the 
majority of eminent men have been to public schools. 
Then, look on the other hand, I am told, at the weak¬ 
nesses of men who were not sent. Yes, but my dear 
illogical champion, they were not sent precisely on 
account of some weakness. And amid the splendid 
qualities of Englishmen I seem to detect some general! 
faults which may not impossibly be due to this training. 
No, I do not wish boys to be molly-coddled or pre¬ 
vented from finding their own level, but all that can: 
be attained at a day school without the unnatural separa¬ 
tion from their homes. I much regret that the fetish- 
worship of fresh air has taken so many schools from- 
cities, where homes are near, to the isolated country. 

I regret it for another reason also. One, perhaps; 
the best, gift of a public school is the sense of belong¬ 
ing to a great institution, with ancient traditions antf 
memories. But the traditions of a school are local; 
remove the school from its place and they are forced 
and more or less ,of a sham. A Harrow boy may glovr 
with pride when he sees the name of Peel or Byron 
cut on his desk, but if the desk were carefully carried 
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AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. Globe 8vo. 4 s. 6d. 

Schoolmistress.—" It is perfectly arranged, sod will be invaluable to students of the English language.” _ 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS: GENESIS. By E. M. Knox, Principal of Havergal College. 

Toronto. Globe 8 vo. Is. 6 d. _ 


NEW EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. _ 

ARITHMETIC FOR 8 OHOOL 8 . By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and V. M. Turnbull, M.A. Extra 

crown 8vo. 4 *. 6d. ______ 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC* With Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. Sydney Jones, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Seventy Authors. Edited by H. R. Mill, D.Sc. With 489 

Illustrations. 8 ro. Complete, 15s. t Immediately. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAM1NA TIONS, 1900. 
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The Acts of the Apeedea. Authorised Versioo. With Notes. By T. E. Page. M.A. 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 
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ENGLISH. 

Laeah.—Tales fr om Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes. By C. D. 
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ENGLISH— continued. 
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away to another part of England would it be the same 
thing ? He might almost as well be an American who 
had bought it. I know that I could feel little sense 
of association with the great men who were at my 
public school when it was an ancient grammar school 
in London, since in my time it was practically a new 
school in the country. And I regret infinitely that my 
preparatory school, which was in a beautiful old house 
with a beautful old garden in a London suburb, a 
school which was full of names and traditions, has been 
removed to Eastbourne—Eastbourne! But I dare¬ 
say the gentleman who wrote rebuking me for ap¬ 
preciating London suburbs thinks Eastbourne much 
more genteel. 

But I must say my little say (since I am asked) about 
the education in public schools in a more technical 
sense. There are no snakes—no, no, I don’t mean 
that. But really and truly the average boy used to be 
taught astonishing little. I was a bookish boy and got 
into high forms and was coached for a scholarship, and 
remember with gratitude the assistance to good taste 
and real understanding of the ancients I received. 
But the average boy. . . . People used to say that too 
much of Latin and Greek was taught him. Too much 
Latin and Greek! He could hardly make out the 
simplest sentence in either language “ unseen ” when 
he was done with. Mark you, I am on the side of the 
classics emphatically. Translating into Latin or Greek 
is a mental exercise which no modern language can 
give, because you must deal with ideas and not mere 
words. Culture must begin at the beginning; there 
is no complete grasp of a literature, or even language, 
so saturated with the classics as ours unless you learn 
them first. But the poor average boy learned next to 
nothing of the classics or anything else, and when he 
emerged from the University with a pass degree was, 
for a professedly educated person, perhaps the most 
ignorant being on the face of the earth. I once said to 
a distinguished public school master (very rudely, I 
admit) that all, in all those years, that the average boy 
learned might be taught him in three months with 
private and individual care: he replied with indignation 
that even a clever boy would take six. I stuck to my 
number. But all this is of the long ago, and the 
present generation must be very different. Or, per¬ 
haps the tabula rasa for a mind was a deliberate ideal 
and may therefore be continued ? 

I am inclined to think it may have been so, because 
in my day schoolmasters used cheerfully to say that it 
was not what a boy learned in school, but what he 
learned out of school, that was important. In other 
words, cricket and football were the objects of his 
education. It was a theory like another. I dare say 
there was much to be said for it; only if I had been a 
parent I should have been inclined to remark that if 
all the boys learned was what they taught one another 
the fees for tuition were rather high. My objection, 
as a boy, to the theory was in the corollary, logically 
enforced, that cricket and football should be compulsory. 
That went far to make my public school days a burden 
to me. I had no aptitude or taste for those games and 
hated having to play them. And really I think the 
theory had some ill results in practice. Training for 
the body was necessary, of course. Compulsory 
gymnastics for half an hour a day would have been 
all very well; we did not have it. Perhaps every man 
should be able to swim, ride and shoot, and those arts 
might wisely have been taught us: they were not. But 
to be compelled to spend hours upon hours over mere 
games, whether one liked them or not, was really 
absurd. Besides, cricket, at least, is a game that can 
only be enjoyed by the efficient: as a rule only about 
half a dozen of the twenty-two players got any fun out 
of it, and the rest had simply to stand about and watch 
—not, I am convinced, the best possible education for 


anybody. And then the athletic snobbery that fol¬ 
lowed—the deference shown by masters and boys alike 
to the successful athlete, the complete indifference to 
the scholar! Surely, unless all mental progress, all 
that distinguishes man from the other animals, is a 
mistake—perhaps it is; I have no wish to be dogmatic 
—there was a mark of decadence in all that. And 
again, were the self-reliance and initiative which are 
the boast of Englishmen, and which public schools are 
supposed to do so much to implant and conserve, 
really advanced by a system in which no moment of 
the day was left to a boy’s natural taste and inclina¬ 
tion—unless his taste was for two particular games ? 

But this is crambe repetita, I doubt, and out of date 
in its facts. I could but draw on my personal recol¬ 
lections. There is compensation for most things, and 
if in my time the life at a public school was a little 
cramped, and dully frivolous, and banal, with what joy 
one escaped to the larger interests and emotions of a 
university! It is sad to be a heretic on the question, 
and not to share in the glorious school-day memories 
of other men. Let that be my sufficient penalty, O 
indignant schoolmasters! 

G. S. Street. 


A NEGLECTED FACULTY IN 
YOUTH 

The temptation to write violent things against our 
modern educational system is very strong. Every 
person who is a more or less restive officer in the army 
of education feels impelled from time to time to direct 
his own dart at the very obvious and ample target of 
present scholastic methods. Unfortunately, though 
there be no lack of reformers armed with weapons of 
destruction, there is a great dearth of reformers who 
are capable of replacing the existing clumsy structure 
by something better and safer. Educational “ experts ” 
are very far indeed from presenting an undivided front, 
and so the present faulty system must continue until 
it is swept away by the irresistible onset of a fully 
united foe. Of the many questionable effects produced 
in our boys by our rigid scholastic regime one, at any 
rate, is more familiar to the schoolmaster than to the 
layman. I allude to the gradual deterioration of the 
imaginative faculty in boyhood. Educational authori¬ 
ties who sit in high places loudly lament that the 
average composition of the average public schoolboy 
is unvarying in its utter cheapness, want of originality, 
and lack of imagination. And these people are quite 
right, but they do not seem to realise that it is they 
(and not the subordinate schoolmaster) who are really 
responsible for such a state of affairs. It is the school¬ 
master’s duty to prepare his boys for the examinations 
which are to help them to earn their own livings; he 
must, therefore, turn neither to the right nor to the 
left, but keep ever before his eyes the great commercial 
goal at which he is to aim; if he allow himself to lead 
his lads over any but those narrow flowerless tracks 
laid down by the various examining bodies his boys 
will fail to reach the desired goal, and he, poor man, 
will have to reckon with that fiercest of tame animals— 
the irate parent. The faculty of imagination is un¬ 
equally shared by mankind, but, in a greater or lesser 
degree, it is present at some period—usually that of 
early youth—in all of us. It is the most delicate, most 
easily blunted feature in the human psychology. And 
now, thanks to a coalition of injurious influences, it 
seems fated to extinction in all but the most abnormally 
gifted. Our sledge-hammer process of impregnating 
the schoolboy with the unlovely, unstimulating facts 
of history, mathematics, and science (to say nothing 
of the soul-deadening effect of compulsory athletics) 
is resulting in the total abolition of this faculty in the 
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THREE FINE NEW NOVELS. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. By Anthony Hope. With a Frontispiece by A. H. Buckland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In choosing his title the author has tried to indicate the limits within which he has worked. Two characters hold the stage. Their relations to one another, romantic or sentimental 
serious or humorous, permanent or transitory, supply the theme. 

THE SECRET AGENT. By Joseph Conrad, Author of “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. By “ Q.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The scene is laid in a group of islands lying out in the Atlantic, off the Cornish Coas*; and the story tells of a middle-aged officer left in charge of a deserted garrison; of hia 
tribulations and quarrels with the Lord Proprietor of the Islands; and of a mysterious lady, mysteriously arriving. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON. 

AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Walter Crane. With over 100 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 18 s. net. 

A GORGEOUS BOOK. NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Waller. With Portraits. In 6 vols., with Frontispieces in 

Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Volume I. 

One of the famous books of the world, very long, but full of romance, thrilling incident, vivid touches, and frank and charming self-revelation. The book has never before been 
rendered into English, and is practically unknown. 


CHARACTER AND COMEDY 


BY THE MOST COMPANIONABLE OF WRITERS. 

By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


The book contains a number of character-studies of simple minds, both known to fame and unknown, and " Life’s Little Difficulties,” a series of comedies told in the form of letters 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for the ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST of their AUTUMN BOOKS. 

Their AUTUMN BULLETIN is also READY. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

GOLDSMITH’S AND SILVERSMITH’S WORK. By Nelson 

DAWSON. With 50 Plates in Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Wide 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. [The Connoisseur's Library. 

QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. M. B. Ryley. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A series of intimate studies of a few well-known women of the Renaissance, from 
St. Catherine of Siena to Rente, Dnchess of Ferrara, who typifies the Renaissance in the 
final days of its decadence. 

TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Boulting. With 2+Illustra- 

tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume aims at portraying him and the brilliant and interesting personalities of 
his period, setting them in a vivid picture of Italian life. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA. By 

W. A. DUTT. With many Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by W. DEXTER. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. DUTT describes the homes and haunts of Edward FitzGerald, Crabbe, George 
Borrow, and other famous men. 

THE CARE OF THE BODY. By Francis Cavanagh, M.D. 

Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book begins with a chapter on Sleep; the value of Bathing is discussed : then the 
questions affecting Exercise, including Training and Athletics. Proper Clothing and 
necessary attentions to the Skin, Hair, Teeth, Feet, and Hands are described and explained. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By Elizabeth 

GODFREY. Anthoc of “ Home Life under the Stuarts,'' Ac. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Study of childhood in England, from the earliest times down to the Victorian era, 
of children's characteristics, varying with varying environment, of their games, their 
dress, their schooling It is illustrated largely from prints after Hoppner, Morland, and 
Bartolozzi. 

CHURCH FURNITURE. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., and 

A. HARVEY, M B. With over 150 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[The Antiquary's Books. 

WOMAN IN TRANSITION. By Annette M. B. Meakin, 

Fellow of the Anthropological Institute. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

A critical survey of the change that is taking place all over the world in the sociological 
position of the feminine half of the human race. The volume is accompanied by a 
bibliography and a full table of contents. 

SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. By T. F. Henderson and Francis 

WATT. With 44 Illustrations, of which 20 are m Colour, by FRANK LAING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The purpose is not antiquarian ; the human and persona’ element is ever prominent. 
Things social and intellectual are freely discussed, and there is much piquant matter. 

THE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. By J. H. 

CLAPHAM. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE B0RGIAS AND OTHERS. By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the first volume of a complete translation in four volumes of Dumas' famous 
collection of Celebrated Crimes. No complete edition of this wonderful book has ever 
been issued in English. 

VENICE ON FOOT. By Col. H. A. Douglas. With over 70 

Illustrations and 11 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

A series of ten walks in Venice, which pass most of the points of interest, all her 
churches, and about 500 palaces, many of which cannot be seen from a gondola. Historical 
notices of the palaces and of the noble families are given, as well as a great deal of similar 
information about the other buildings. 

THE LAKES OF NORTHERN ITALY. By Richard Bagot. 

Author of " Casting of Nets," “The Passport,” Ac. With 38 Illustrations and a Map. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

The author deals with the historical, social, and artistic traditions of the Italian lakes. 

MINIATURES. By Cyril Davenport. With 46 Illustrations. 

Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


FICTION. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE B0T0R CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

ti Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended. "—Outlook. 

“ Another delightful romance of travel .”—Daily Mail. 

THIRD EDITION. 

A MOTHER’S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 

" So moving, so skilfully handled, that none will put it down unfinished.” 

Morning Leader. 

The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly benevolence 
to all men, and its careful character studies, that we should not like to have missed a single 
page of it. A delightful book ."—Westminster Oaeette. 

AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarten Maartens. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written novel, full of 
breathing characters."—Daily Chronicle. 

“ When an author speaks with as much wit, as much relentless insight, skill of touch, 
and large, hroad-minded humour, one may well recognise in his book a really remarkable 
book ."—Morning Leader. 

NAME OF GARLAND. By W. Pett Ridge, Author of “ The 

Wickhamses." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Mr. Pett Ridge has found the secret of making his people natural, picturesque, and 
humorous."— Tribune. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Mann. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of society in a provincial 
town is full of life and variety.' ’— Na tion. 

'* It is a good story ; it is entertainingly told ; and the character of the young girl is an 
extraordinarily good piece of work ”— Tribune. 

“ The theme is handled with a freshness of humour, dexterity and sincerity that give 
the novel charm and distinction.”— Evening Standard. 

MARGERY 0’ THE MILL. By M. E. Francis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A North Country Story of fee Regency Period. 

“ A simple-minded and wholly pleasing comedy, naturally written and spontaneous in 
its action."— Morning Leader. 

" Full of sunshine, humour and human nature.” 

THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriott Watson. With 8 

Illustrations by CYRUS CUNEO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" For breathlessness, charm of style, swiftness and freshness of movement, it would be 
hard to beat .”—Momiug Leader. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. By Eden PhilpoTTS. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

” Masterpieces in miniature.' '—Manchester Courier. 

“ Exquisitely delicate and careful writing.”—if oming Leader. 

“ A beautiful book. . . In each case he makes ns see the scene in which the comedy or 
tragedy is played out."— Daily Telegraph. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. By Bernard Capes. 

Author of “ A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"A distinguished success as a work of sensation ingeniously developed, and written in a 
style that holds one’s heart by its power and passion."— Tribune, 

LOVE THE JUDGE. By Wymond Carey, Author of “ No. 101.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" By skilful manipulation of plot and deftness of workmanship, the author has produced 
a story of unflagging interest."— Atheneeum. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Richard Marsh, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A young girl, friendless, alone in the London streets at night, picks up a key, and 
unlocks the gate which opens the place of miracles. A story too strange not to be true. 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE BAY OF LILACS. By Paul Waineman, Author of A 

Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A wonderfully true picture of Finland."— Daily News. 

“ Really remarkable for its fine poetic descriptions.”— Standard. 

THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Maud Stepney Rawson, 

Author of “ A Lady of the Regency." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“An enjoyable book, healthy and pleasant throughout.”— Scotsman. 

FERRIBY. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A singularly powerful work of creative imagination.”— Scotsman. 
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majority of ordinary boys and its marked attenuation 
in the rest. 

Really, there is something almost repulsive in the 
average boy’s aversion to any subject springing purely 
from the imagination. 

Children nowadays can only appreciate what they 
can dissect. They are taught to ask the reason of all 
they see or hear. Their imaginative faculty has been 
transformed into an unnatural appetite for prowling 
and probing. Our boys know not the realms where 
criticism should not enter. Where, pray, is the modern 
boy of thirteen who would honestly enjoy and not 
sneeringly condemn a clever fairy tale ? Is it to be sup¬ 
posed for one moment that Miss Nesbit’s charming 
“ children’s ” fairy stories are read by children, and 
not by adults whose childhood was not corrupted by 
the modem mania for the inexplicable? To be asked 
gravely (as I was recently asked) by a fresh boy of 
ten why the Egyptians did not flock en masse to the 
land of Goschen during the three days’ darkness, or 
how Christ turned the water into wine, may possibly 
seem very humorous to some, but to me, at any rate, 
is horrible. Such questions could only come from the 
lips of a twentieth century boy. The child of an earlier 
period would have revelled in the contemplation of the 
terrified Egyptians groping helplessly amid the 
desperate dread that darkness can always evoke, or he 
would have marvelled at the great wonder of that 
miracle at Cana. But a year’s course of mathematical 
problems had made that lad’s mind an abject slave to 
the god Wherefore. No doubt he had once possessed 
a substratum of the romantic faculty, but his twelve 
months’ grinding at sordid subjects had effectually 
destroyed it. The nature of the extant curriculum of 
studies is alien to the free exercise—nay, to the very 
existence—of the imaginative faculty. The one sub¬ 
ject—essay writing—where it could still be employed 
is grossly perverted to the most prosaic and unromantic 
ends. 

Educational authorities do not apparently encourage 
the use of this neglected faculty, and so they set boys 
and youths essays on such dry and dead subjects as: 
Commerce and War, Free Trade, The Rise of 
Democracy, The Value of History, The Sweating 
System, etc., the adequate discussion of all of which 
necessitates an appallingly intimate knowledge of the 
most depressing details! In fact, their essay subjects 
are usually bnital indirect attempts to gauge a lad’s 
acquaintace with the causes and consequences of mere 
events. Hardly ever do they give their candidates the 
opportunity to exert their imaginations. 

In strict obedience to commercial needs the school¬ 
master trains his boys in the way that leads to their 
passing various necessary examinations, and examiners 
have only themselves to thank if candidates’ English 
compositions offer a monotonous uniformity of idea 
and phrase. How could it be otherwise in view of the 
prosaic subjects for essays generally chosen by the 
authorities? When examiners patently prefer an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of facts to the most elegant style un¬ 
accompanied by such knowledge—and that is the case 
at one at least of our Universities—is it surprising that 
most candidates are content always to borrow both 
those facts and the language in which they may be 
couched? What else could the average candidate do 
considering the existing low position of English in 
our school curricula? 

The best guide to a fresh and effective style is a 
strong and free imagination. Not long ago this was 
vividly demonstrated to me. I set six bovs (of the 
average age of twelve) an essay on a subject fre¬ 
quently given in some form by examining bodies— 
the Colonial System. Of course, I had to prepare 
their ground by a brief preliminary lecture on the 
matter. No notes were taken of what I said. The 


result in each case was an almost startling reproduc¬ 
tion of my own expressions and treatment of the 
matter. No one had written a single original line. 
As a test of memory their effort was splendid; as a 
test of originality it was disgusting. A little later I 
let the same six boys write on any subject, in which 
each took great interest. One wrote on country life, 
another on pet animals, two on the qualities of their 
best friends, and two on the comparative advantages 
of being a boy rather than a girl. I rose from the 
perusal of those essays with a delicious sense of fresh¬ 
ness and knowledge gained. That time, at any rate, 
the grit of commonplace did not blur my mental eye¬ 
sight. I realised that even yet in some boys there 
lay a store of imagination ana originality only waiting 
to blossom at the truly sympathetic touch. Of course, 
there were faults of punctuation and occasional 
crudities of style, but through all the uncouthness of 
clause and paragraph there gleamed the inner light 
of an intense devotion and zest which irresistibly com¬ 
municated itself to the reader. Each boy (reassured 
by my request that he was not to suppress anything 
for fear of its being thought “ silly ”) had allowed 
his imagination to transmute the dead material of his 
theme into something idyllic and ideal. Those who 
wrote about their friends had suffered their ideals to 
transform and glorify the real; he who wrote on 
country life had in quaint fashion caught the very 
aroma of Nature, and, as it were, woven it into the 
texture of his halting, rough prose; those who dis¬ 
cussed the comparative merits of boyhood and girl¬ 
hood had contrived to invest their theme with an 
exquisitely unconscious irony and humour. In per¬ 
mitting the boys to write on themes near to their 
hearts I had for once let them realise themselves. And 
where our cast-iron system would (and often does) 
make many boys the grotesque incarnation of 
officially-approved opinions and text-books, it is, 
indeed, something to be able at times to reach In them 
unsuspected depths of freshness and sweetness. 

But, alas, the essay is practically the only remaining 
opportunity for schoolmasters who desire to cultivate 
this officially despised gift of imagination. Who can 
conceive Geometry, Latin, Grammar, Greek Prose, 
History, Precis-writing, Mechanics, and kindred sub¬ 
jects of an “ up-to-date ” curriculum as fit or tempting 
spheres for flights of the imagination? And, since 
our arrogant examining syndicates are now hemming 
in the area of English Prose Composition, there seems 
to be no room anywhere for the exercise of the most 
wonderful of all natural gifts. Gone are the receptive 
plastic minds of children who could delight in the 
wonders of the “ Arabian Nights ” ana Grimm’s 
strange lore; gone are the eyes of innocent amaze¬ 
ment, and in their places is the unchildlike stare of a 
cold insatiable curiosity. How are we to quicken the 
withered imagination of a young generation swayed 
only by merciless logic ? By appealing to the interest¬ 
ing speculations to be derived from a strictly mathe¬ 
matical survey of the possibilities of fourth-dimensional 
space? How absurd! 

Truly, the tragedy of modem youth is not its 
vouthfulness, but its premature age. 

Wilfrid M. Leadman. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
UNEDUCATED 

It is hardly possible to read the newspaper for manv 
weeks in succession without being confronted by some 
delightful remarks about the older universities and 
their system. Perhaps some idiot parent writes to ex¬ 
press his conviction that Latin and Greek are of but 
little use in the City; possibly some young budding 
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Published to-day. 

THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 

Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Coenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between 
A.D. CCL. and A.D. CCCC. circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria; PALLADIUS. Bishop of Helenopolis; SAINT 
JEROME, and others. Now Translated out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Litt. D. 
D. Iitt., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 

2 vols., extra crown 8vo (about 8Jx5| inches), with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 15s. net. 

These volumes will for the first time make available for the general English reader the famous " Book of Paradise." by Palladios. Hiiionyhus, 
and others; “The Sayings of the Fathers" of the Egyptian Desert, by various hands; and the “Life of St. Anthony the Great." by Amastasius — 
works of the greatest intrinsic value as a record of manners and of the social dispensations of the Eremites and Ascetics of the Egyptian desert, even 
apart from their equally strong religious and historical interest as a light upon early Alexandrian Christianity. 

September 19. 

THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS: 

A Study of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. of Russia, 1796-1825. By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, M.A. Ph.D. With Collotype 
Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

" The Corse of the Romanovs " is a phrase repeated without prompting by all students of Russian history from the time of Peter the Great until to-day. 

Professor Rappoport brings to his intimate study of a most important epoch in this tangled story the authority of a trained student, and the facilities which 
imperfect command of the Russian tongue has denied to many of his predecessors. That the title of his book applies with particular force to the period with 
which it deals, and that that period merits much attention in view of present events, will be clear when it is remembered that, whatever official historians 
may affirm. Tsar Paul I. was no Romanov, while Tsar Alexander I. died no man knows when or where. Professor Rappoport is fortunate in that he will 
now for the first time make public many hitherto unpublished records, culled from the stores of the Bibliothftque Nationale, Paris, and other sources. 

Second Impression now ready. 

THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 1852-1870. 

Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Downfall; with Impressions of its Chief Personages. By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 

Truth.—" A book of unusual interest and accuracy ... No other book that I have read gives you anything like the detailed, minute, accurate, and interesting account of ' the 
ceremonial, splendour, foibles, lapses and downfall of the Second Empire,' or such vivid pictures of its chief personages as you find in this Court of the Tuileries.' " 

Crown.—“Our * Petit Homme Rouge' has succeeded in producing a volume which should bring him world-wide fame* It is a book which will not be so much read as devoured 
in all countries where there are English readers." 

Tatler.—"* The Court of the Tuileries.’ is an unusually well-written and interesting book.” 

Outlook.— * It is piquant without pruriency, and throughout is animated by a more sober judgment than is generally associated with gossip-writing. He presents a sane and 
intelligible picture of the Emperor, the Empress and their curiously mixed company of statesmen and great ladies, adventurers and demireps." 

September 19. 

THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. 

By RICHARD DAVEY. New Edition. Revised and partly re-written. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Punch — 11 * Did I want to visit the East.' quoth the Baron, ' I would take my Davey— I moan, I should taka my Richard Davey with me. represented by “ The Saltan and his 
Subjects.” the Sultan now having become one of Mr. Davey'a subjects, 1 " 

Pall Hall Oasette. —" The best book on Turkey that has yet appeared ... a book that goes to the root of the political troubles in Turkey.” 

Saturday Review.—" One of the best books ever written on Turkey. ’ 


NEW FICTION. 


THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer, Author 

of " A Sweet Disorder." Crown 8 vo. doth, 6 Se 
Vanity Fair.—" This is an excellent book, by far the best of the six or seven books on 
our list." 

Times.—" A Manx novel of good quality. Passion spins the plot." 

Scotsman .—" There is in this little Manx drama much more food for thought than Is to 
be found in most of the fiction placed on the market to-day." 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and other Stories. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8 vo. doth, Se. 6 d. 

Times.—" Mr. Sims gives a plausible air to the most improbable events." 

Liverpool Post.—" They are good stories .... written by a man whose knowledge of 
tbe world is probably unique." 

THREE SPEED3 FORWARD. By Lloyd Osbourne, 

Author of "The Motormaniacs." Crown 8 vo. Illustrated, doth, 9s> M. [Sept. 19 th. 
Ready to-day. 

THE CONQUERE88. By Georges Ohnet, Author of 

" Tbe Ironmaster," &c. Translated by F. Rothwkll. Crown 8 vo. cloth. 6 s. 

MY LADY OF WHIMS. By Florence Warden 

Author of "The House on the Marsh." Crown 8 vo. doth, 8s. 

Evening Standard.—" Has woven her plot deftly, and added a touch of freshness to 
her characters. Her heroine has real charm." 

Scotsman.—" Ever since man began to read papyri or printed books this is the story 
which has always found a public." 


Am UacaareatlomsI Story. 

COPPER UNDER THE GOLD. By E. F. Almaz. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 6s. [September 26 th. 

** Copper under the Gold," by B. F. Almaz, tells the story of an unconventional situation 
between a woman and a married man, in which the woman believes herself justified on the 
ground that Love is supreme. Time, however, teaches her that every debt contracted must 
some day be met. that every seed bears its own fruit, and that the power of the past never dies. 

DAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By Margaret 

SHERWOOD. Small crown 8 vo. cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece, Ss. 8d. 

I September 26th. 

In this charming tale—a book to keep and to read again—Miss Sherwood offers to her 
readers as delicate and understanding an idyll of young love as they may wish to meet. 

THE CABLE-MAN. By Weatherby Chesney, Author 

of "The Tragedy of the Great Emerald." Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8s. [September 19 th. 
Mr. Chesney's hero is a telegraphist in the great submarine cable service. The soene of 
the tale is on an islet in the Azores—but the heroine and sub-heroine are probably the most 
remarkable characters in this very remarkable book. 

Ready to-day. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By Sara H. 

STERLING. With 6 Coloured Illustrations, square crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 b. 
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virgin of the press, who is acquiring the first principles 
of the Gospel according to Peter Keary, warns Oxford 
and Cambridge that unless they set their archaic house 
in order and grant degrees and honours in Business 
(otherwise common swindling) they must go. Or, pos¬ 
sibly, the field may be changed, and some Hermit of 
Mount Carmel may startle hundreds of thousands of 
readers with the discovery that the curriculum of the 
County Council Schools does not make a lad a good 
plumber or an expert carpenter. In each case the con¬ 
cealed hypothesis (which is taken for granted) is the 
same; and, roughly stated, it is to the effect that educa¬ 
tion is that process which enables a man to get on in 
life. This, of course, is nonsense and confusion. 
Education is a mental and spiritual training; it has no 
relation of any sort to the matter of technical instruc¬ 
tion, whatever the technique to be acquired may be. 
A man may be a perfect plumber and be uneducated, 
another man may be a supreme violinist and be unedu¬ 
cated, a third man may manage a bank with the most 
exquisite skill and the most delightful grace and yet 
be wholly uneducated. Let it be understood, then, 
once for all, that apprenticeship to a craft has nothing 
whatever 10 do with the process by which a man is 
enabled to realise his own true self, to become what 
he was intended to become in the interior sphere of 
things. Oxford may be or may not be a home of true 
education; but the fact—if it be a fact—that Oxford 
does not fit a man for a Stock Exchange career must 
be set aside at the beginning of any inquiry as to its 
educational merits as wholly impertinent. On the 
other hand, the “ Board School ” education may or 
may not be bad and mischievous; but, at any rate, it 
is not the business of the Board School to teach the 
Art of Scavenging, and any allegations to that effect 
are nihil ad rem. 

Then, there is another point. Owing to a very unim¬ 
portant discovery, now dating back to some four and 
a half centuries, we have got strangely confused ideas 
as to the instruments and subject-matter of real educa¬ 
tion. This discovery of the art of multiplying copies 
of a book at a cheap rate by the use of movable types 
has somehow given birth to the crazy notion that a 
man who can read books is educated, while a man who 
cannot read books is uneducated. Anyone who likes 
to take the trouble of thinking will see that this pro¬ 
position is quite ludicrously false. If it were not false, 
then the “ illiterate ” Greeks who listened to the bard 
reciting the Odyssey, the Jews who heard the prophecy 
of Isaiah, the country folk who knew a whole library 
of goodly and noble ballads were all uneducated; while 
young Guppy in the train with his sheets of “ yellow ” 
intelligence, his sheaves of Snippets, is educated; and 
young De Vere, pale with his study of the Guide to 
the Turf, is also educated. This is so clearly a 
ridiculous and intolerable proposition that one wonders 
how it can ever have been advanced, and yet it is of 
some antiquity. The venerable and pompous band of 
Scholar Boobies who made much of Burns at Edin¬ 
burgh, and helped to ruin him for life, were, clearly, 
under the impression that they were educated and that 
the poet was uneducated. This was the marvel to 
them : here was a man who could “ make ” very well 
indeed, there was no denying it; and yet he had no 
degrees or honours from any university whatever, 
knew no Greek, no Latin, and only the most elemen¬ 
tary French—just enough to sign himself Ruisscan. 
In fact, Burns had read very few books in any language 
whatever: therefore, said the Boobies aforesaid, he is 
an uneducated man. Hence their wonder, as at some 
strange prodigy and sport of Nature; they stared at 
poor Burns as others might have stared at a Learned 
Pig or Mathematical Magpie. The real fact was that 
the Literati of Edinburgh were, for the most part, 
wholly uneducated, while Burns was a very highly- 


educated man, not on account of his smattering of 
school instruction, but rather in spite of it. He would 
have been a greater man still, in all probability, if he 
had never been taught to read printed books; it was 
from books that he learned that it was proper and 
“poetic” to call the sun “Phoebus,” it was the study 
of books that set him to writing his weak and stilted 
imitations of English poetry, it was the study of books 
and the company of men stupefied with books that 
caused him to despise the real university that he had 
attended—a stool at the feet of an old woman who 
knew the “ auld sangs ” and the ancient tales, and all 
the legends of the old, vanished Scotland. There is, 
then, no necessary connection between “ book¬ 
learning” and education; many men have been educated 
in the very highest degree who could not tell B 
or Beth or Beta from a bull’s foot. 

Of course, in the days when the great majority of 
men were really educated, education was not so much 
in books as in the whole structure of life; it was “ in 
the air ” that they breathed. A man not only went to 
the theatre and heard the CEdipus, not only listened to 
the story of the Wanderings of Ulysses, not only heard 
the Fairy History of Herodotus declaimed: he lived 
in a land undefiled by the devil temples called factories; 
he saw on every side the gracious dwelling-places of the 
gods; he joined in his village rituals; he could wear a 
wreath without feeling that he was making a fool of 
himself; he saw in all Nature a wonderful operation of 
unseen and mysterious forces; his eyes could almost see 
the gleam of the white naiad in the brook; and the 
oak boughs rustled with the feet of the tree-nymph; 
in the depths of the wood there lurked Great Pan; 
there were Powers in the clouds and Powers in the 
mighty deeps; on the mountain-tops present Deity was 
enthroned. Wonders and mysteries were about all h<s 
ways; his eyes beheld beauty, and his lips uttered 
beauty. This was an “ educated ” man; and till people 
learn that all these “ old fables ” tell infinitely more of 
the real truth of things than their sixpenny manuals 
of chemistry and biology; nay, that the whole effect 
of the one is Truth, and that the whole effect of the 
other is Lies—they will remain uneducated, in spite of 
their manuals, or rather, because of them. It is not 
that these little books are technically incorrect—they 
are probably quite truthful as far as they go, or till 
next year or so, when their theories, such as they are, 
will be entirely overturned by some new discovery. 
They would be quite useful little books if those into 
whose hands they fell understood that they were merely 
the fanciful and pleasing dreams of “ scientihc ” men 
about the appearances and outside skirts of the uni¬ 
verse; but unfortunately the statement that gold is an 
element is taken by most readers as a final and eternal 
truth—and the result is, naturally enough, great mental 
confusion, as the readers in question imagine, not that 
they are in possession of a questionable statement 
which may be shattered to dust in to-morrow’s paper, 
but that they know all that is to be known about gold. 
It is as if we were asked for a description of a Turner, 
and replied by giving a detailed chemical analysis of 
the various pigments employed by the artist, assuring 
the inquirer at the same time that he now understood 
all that there is to understand in this or that master¬ 
piece. So, if we would be educated, we must pitch 
the sixpenny manuals into the fire (not into the dust¬ 
bin, lest the scavengers become corrupted), and sum¬ 
mon back the nymph to the brake and the dryad to the 
oak. 

Or there is a still better way, since there was a time 
in which men Had a finer education than any that 
Greece could afford. So far as the Gothic cathedral 
is exalted above the Parthenon, so much higher wks 
the standard of education in the Middle Ages than in 
the days of Pericles. I am not sure whether it is still 
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necessary to bring forward evidence as to this proposi¬ 
tion ; one knows what a stupendous and absurd paradox 
it would have seemed to Macaulay. Macaulay, of 
course, thought that the age of real education, of true 
enlightenment, had only just begun in his own time. 
From his point of view all creation had been groaning 
for countless centuries under a dark pall of ignorance; 
the Greeks were almost as bad as the people in the 
Middle Ages—neither the one or the other had so 
much as thought of the steam engine; all history had 
been but a sort of groping, a long and weary setting 
of the scene, till at last the curtain went up on a blaze 
of light, on the Whig Administration, and on the pass¬ 
ing of the first Reform Act. The schoolmaster was at 
last abroad, as Macaulay’s fellow-lunatic observed, and 
real history was just going to begin. Alas! we have 
“stepped up” since then, in response to the blatant 
showman’s invitation, and we have found the show by 
no means answerable to the pictures painted outside. 
I think it is now hardly necessary to argue this point; 
I think it is fairly well agreed that the man who calls 
the period c. 1200—c. 1450 the “ Dark Ages ” is an 
ignorant ass. One may say that during this time man 
approached very nearly to the state to which he has 
been called; that in the chief work of that day—the 
cathedral—he realised most perfectly the image of the 
world—a vast place of splendours and glories, of 
heights and of depths, of descents and aspirations, of 
shining light and abodes of darkness, of ringing bells 
and chanting choirs, of glowing martyrs in dyed vest¬ 
ments, of strange and hideous grotesques; and all de¬ 
signed for worship. Those who made these places 
were educated, those who bowed down in them were 
educated; and so great a spirit moved then on the 
waters of the world that not only the altars of the Most 
High, but the commonest things of common life 
showed some gleam from the Inmost Shrine. The 
bams, the hovels, the bowls and platters, the pot that 
hung over the farmhouse fire, the very nails that 
studded the doors—all the things that this age made 
are now objects on which we barbarians look with 
longing; and if we have money we pay artists and 
skilled artisans to imitate for us, as well as they can, 
the work of the mediaeval blacksmith and carpenter. 
If we could have a little village church, just as it was 
before the “ schoolmasters ” of the Reformation began 
to be abroad, the wealth of an American millionaire 
could hardly purchase it; it would actually be a com¬ 
mercial asset of enormous value. It seems to me un¬ 
likely that any future age, however dark may be the 
period of besotted and blatant ignorance that is before 
us, will wish to spend countless millions on the acqui¬ 
sition of “ Dr.” Clifford’s Meeting House. These 
men, then, I think we may call educated; these makers 
of beauty, these dwellers amongst sculptured loveli¬ 
ness, these men who made the images of the Eternal 
Gloiy. Even “ business men ” might pause and reflect, 
for it seems that in the long run it pays not to be a 
Brute, that there is actually “ money ” in being a man, 
instead of being a wretched slave-driver and stink- 
factor and erector of “ free ” churches which blas¬ 
pheme the sun and the sky and the flowers and the light 
of day in their stones as in their doctrine. 

It would be, perhaps, too much to say that education 
in any real sense is utterly impossible at the present 
day. We can see from what has been said that it must 
be a work of enormous difficulty; for any true teaching 
that can be given from books or from word of mouth 
is straightway contradicted and annulled by the whole 
atmosphere and circumstances of modern life. How 
can we truly learn beauty if our days are passed for 
the most part in a horrible orgie of hideousness and 
corruption? How can we expect a “ factory hand ” to 
realise the beauty, the wonder, the mystery of any¬ 
thing whatever when his whole life is passed in some 
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soul- and mind- and body-destroying occupation; when 
his daily work is hardly more intelligent than that of 
the cogs and endless bands and poison vats which he 
Has to supervise—and his only holiday is made up of 
a nightmare called “ t’ coop,” washed down with much 
adulterated beer? A man who lives such a life can 
see nothing and understand nothing; he has, not by his 
own fault, but by the fault of his masters and spiritual 
teachers, fallen again from Paradise; and, so far as 
one can see, his one idea of happiness is to turn out 
his master and become master himself—which is about 
as foolish and futile as if one proposed to regenerate 
America by seeing that every adult citizen became a 
millionaire. One discovers but little hope for such 
men as these; and the so-called education that is given 
them is probably but the adding of fuel to the flames 
of their burning—it is a giving of a picture gallery to 
a blind man. It was shown some weeks ago in The 
Academy that the result of more than thirty years’ com¬ 
pulsory “ education ” had been the creation of a race 
of ferocious and degraded brutes called Hooligans. 
Why should we expect any other result? We should 
not dream, I hope, of insisting on a typhoid patient 
oating a hearty meal of roast beef, greens, Yorkshire 
pudding, and potatoes, with apple tart and Stilton 
•cheese to follow; the whole washed down by a pint or 
so of strong ale. We have done a more deadly deed 
than that, however; and perhaps some of us may live 
to see the result of our ignorant and malignant folly. 

So much for the education of the people who work 
with their hands, of the poor—worse still is the case 
of the rich. The poor have many ills to endure; but 
they have nothing quite so bad as the Great English 
Public School System. The County Council claims 
only so many hours of their lives every day; it does 
not shut them up for months at a time in accursed 
barracks, and indoctrinate them with a poison called 
“ the tone,” or “ the ethos.” Poor boys who are sen¬ 
sible make haste to forget the farrago of useless infor¬ 
mation that they have been compelled to acquire, and 
•devote themselves to their craft, whatever it may be, 
with such relaxations as street-gambling for halfpence 
and an interest in “ all the winners ” to make life en¬ 
durable. One hopes that there are very few children 
of the County Council who in after life remember any¬ 
thing whatever as to the height of Mont Blanc, the 
course of the Dneiper, the date of the invention of 
gunpowder, or the difference between a calyx and a 
stamen. But the public school boy does not escape so 
easily. It is not that he is burdened with learning, 
useful or useless; he does not worry his friends by 
repeating Greek choruses in a rapt undertone between 
the courses at dinner; he does not speak the French 
tongue with such second nature that his replies to 
casual remarks are often couched in that language; 
Bis knowledge of English literature would be counted 
in championship points as —100; nis perceptions of art 
are about as keen as those of a hippopotamus, and his 
acquirements in theology would expose him to the 
derision of the eight years old child of a Spanish farm 
labourer. Let us do justice to the system; the public 
schoolboy’s master has brought the art of not teaching 
anything in particular and of doing everything in the 
wrong way to such an exquisite pitch that very few 
boys leave their school with any ideas worth speaking 
of on any subject whatever. Everything in this way 
has been done that mortal wit can compass. Not only 
has the lad been “ taught ” the classics in such a rut 
that he comes quite early to regard Latin and Greek as 
mere pits of destruction from which horrible and tor¬ 
tuous puzzles of grammatical construction are ex¬ 
ploded by the master; not only is he curiously and 
thoroughly purged of the idea that Greeks and Romans 
were human beings who wrote (sometimes) wonderful 
and splendid literature: not only is he instructed in 


French to such purpose that he can neither speak it, 
understand it, or write it. All this is great, but it is 
not enough. The beautiful things in English literature 
are seized on by “ the dear old Head ”; brave, roaring 
plays of Shakespeare, such as Henry IV., Henry V.. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor —things full of life and 
action and clanging swords and wine and tavern 
gaiety and the supreme blackguardism of Falstaff and 
his followers—all this the schoolboy receives in a little 
book encrusted with the laborious filth and rubbish of 
many notes. At every line the wretched lad finds his 
interest annihilated by some horrible command to 
“cf.” something with something else not a bit like 
it; with those noble Agincourt speeches, celebrating 
the memory of Crispin Crispinian comes a hideous 
drench of Franco-English history; Pistol cannot pour 
out his wonderful rodomontados without the miserable 
annotator speculating as to where and when he picked 
up his vocabulary, and the boy is lucky if the fooleries 
ot Dr. Caius do not lead to a lengthy and futile dis¬ 
sertation on the founder of Gonville and Caius. It is 
done and done thoroughly; the pupil acquits himself 
brilliantly in that Chinese Lunacy called “the examina¬ 
tion,” and firmly resolves never to open a Shakespeare 
for the rest of nis days. All this is granted; nothing 
is omitted which may convince the boy that all learning 
is a disagreeable folly, and that literature is one of the 
most tiresome of the many forms of " rot.” In ten 
years’ time the average public school man has shed all 
the useless catalogue of facts and dates and notes that 
he has been forced to stuff into his brain. 

But, unfortunately, there is much else that he cannot 
shed. It is easy enough to forget the date of Agin¬ 
court and the rules relative to the optative and the 
oratio obliqua. It is not so easy—it is very difficult 
indeed—to eliminate the poisonous stream of cant, 
humbug, lies, and devil-worship which is injected day 
after day into the wretched inmates of these public 
schools. The infernal cultus of success and money, 
of “ getting on,” of “ making good friends,” the 
entire and absolute absence of anything remotely re¬ 
sembling real religion, the positive presence of the 
grossest materialism, of the vulgarest ideals: these 
things stay. It is bad enough that two hundred and 
fifty pounds may be spent yearly for eight or nine 
years in the manufacture of the Uninstructed Booby; 
it is much worse that the system, not content with this 
mainly negative result, imparts grace to the boys, 
enabling them to become Offensive Bounders, persons 
from whom all the generous, noble, and compassionate 
impulses which become g enerosi are entirely missing. 
It was not always so: sixty or seventy years ago an 
“ Italian image man ” was mobbed by the Rugby boys, 
and his wares set up for Aunt Sallies and smashed. 
There was trouble; and a Mr. Hughes, an old Tory 
squire in Berkshire, wrote in high wrath to his son at 
the school, pointing out that he who despised and 
outraged the poor, despised and outraged God’s ordin¬ 
ance in making them so; and also, that it was a gentle¬ 
man’s chiefest privilege to protect and succour the 
poor. Mr. Hughes was evidently a politician of an 
obsolete type. It is not four years since a band of 
poor strolling players — men and women — were 
hounded and insulted through the High Street of 
Harrow by the young disciples of “the tone,” “the 
ethos,” and “the system.” 

Arthur Machen. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 

GREEK AND LATIN 

Four new volumes of the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis are before us. Professor S. H. Butcher prefaces 
his edition of Demosthenis Orationes (Vol. II., Part I.) with a 
brief summary of the four groups of MSS. and a list of‘the 
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The De La More Press 


papyrus and parchment fragments. The volume contains the 

Ilp 6 s Afrrirr)*, Kara HeiSlov, Kari ’ AsSpcrrluros, Hard ' ApurroKpirovs, 
Kara TifuncpiToirt, Hard ’ApumryelTorot a and Kari ApurToryelrosot. /§ 

The variae lectiones and emendations appear in the footnotes. 
Professor Ellis’s introduction to the Appendix Vergiliana, sive 
Carmina Minora VergiUo adtributa sums up the sources and 
value of the “ pseudo-Vergil,” and he adds full footnotes to his 
page. This handy edition should be most useful. So also 
should the complete text of Hyperides, edited by Mr. G. Kenyon, 
of Winchester, with a good preface and list of MSS. Mr. 
Kenyon has made Hyperides in a certain sense his own. The 
appendix of fragments and quotations from Hyperides is 
thorough and complete. Mr. A. C. Clark’s Q. Asconii Pediani 
Orationum Ciceronis Quinque Enarratio is prefaced by a dis¬ 
cussion as to the date of Asconius and a long critical essay on 
the sources—or rather, source—of the text. 

These, however, are not, strictly speaking, school books, 
though a little variation in the general run of school “authors ” 
might be no bad thing. A good move in this direction is Mr. 
W. D. Lowe’s Lucretius: A Selection from Book V . (Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press). The editor’s object is to offer Lucretius 
in a form suitable for the lower classes in schools. The intro¬ 
duction consists of a short account of the life of Lucretius, his 
style and subject matter, and of the philosophy of Epicurus. 
The book should be a relief from the eternal Vergil of the fourth 
form. Yet another school book from the same press is Select 
Epigrams of Martial: Books VII.-XII., edited from the text of 
Professor Lindsay by R. T. Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. Lake, 
M.A., assistant masters at Charterhouse. The text of the 
epigrams does not appear between the same covers as the 
notes. There are introductory chapters upon the life of 
Martial, the nature of the epigram in his hands, and upon the 
salient features of Roman life in the first century a.d. The 
notes and a biographical index aim at making clear the point 
of each epigram, without losing sight of the structure. 

Professor E. A. Sonnenschein’s edition of Plautus’ MosteL 
laria, from the same press, has reached a second edition, which 
differs in important particulars from the first. Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, acting on the principle that a good emendation is better 
than an obviously unsound reading, has accepted many emenda¬ 
tions where Goetz and Schoell have been content to indicate the 
text corruption, but balances this by the acceptance as soun4 of 
several suspected readings. Discussion of metres is reserved 
for a separate work. The text is interleaved for convenience 
in the collection of notes and parallels. 

From the Cambridge University Press come two Greek plays 
and the Philippics of Demosthenes. Of these, the first is Jebb’s 
Sophocles’ Ajax, abridged by Mr. A. C. Pearson, in uniformity 
with Dr. Shuckburgh’s abridgement of the other plays. The 
matter excised is for the most part discussion of alternative 
views, giving reasons for their rejection, together with some 
illustrative quotations not vital to the understanding of the 
text. Mr. Pearson has also edited the Heraclidce of Euripides 
for the Pitt Press Series. There are variae lectiones in the 
footnotes, and good explanatory and critical notes at the end of 
the book. These are not too brief to be intelligible or helpful 
to the readers for whom they are designed—viz., students in the 
upper forms of schools and at the University. 

Demosthenes, Philippics I., II., III., is also in the Pitt Press 
Series, and is edited by Professor Gilbert A. Davies. The 
edition is intended primarily for school use, and Mr. Davies has 
avoided the full discussion of historical and textual problems. 
The text used approximates rather to that of Butcher than to 
that of Blass. There is an excellent historical introduction, and 
the notes are clear and simple. 

Mr. Edward Arnold publishes two elementary books— The 
Beginner's Book of Greek (is. 6d.), by Douglas H. Marshall, 
M.A., and Latin Exercises on Latin Models (is.), by A. C. P. 
Lunn (Headmistress of Brighton and Hove High School). Both 
have the merit of a certain originality. Mr. Marshall gives his 
beginner a series of short Greek sentences with translation, 
from which he is expected to “ dig out ” the declensions and 
so on. From the VUIth Lesson onward the learner battles 
with Herodotus. There are a few explanatory and suggestive 
•remarks interspersed among the exercises. Miss Lunn’s 
exercise book consists of Latin and English sentences taken 
entirely from Latin authors. The source of the Latin sentence 
is given in every case. Each exercise is intended to illustrate 
some grammatical use. 

From Messrs. Blackie and Son comes Excerpta Brevia 
(is. 6d.), by W. H. S. Jones, M.A., and R. Parker Smith, 
B.A., assistant masters at the Perse School, Cambridge. It is 
a little book of well selected Latin “ unseens,” covering a wide 
range of authors, from Ennius to Justinian. All vowels 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 

By CARVETH READ, M.A., Professor of Logic at University College. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

By M. C. STOPES, D.Sc., London. Designed Cover. Illustrated with 
plates and numerous diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth. 2/6 net. 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. 

By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH. With dia¬ 
grams. Square 8vo. [Ready] 2/6 net. 

This book is intended for science students who desire to read, with the expenditure of 
the minimum amount of time, scientific text-books in German. The grammatical portion is 
simple in arrangement and brief, while the leading examples will be found of rreat assistance, 
and the diagrams illustrating scientific instruments and experiments help to fix the names in 
the memory. 

A SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. 

Readings from recent German scientific publications, selected, arranged, 
and annotated by H. G. FIEDLER, Professor of German at the University 
of Birmingham, and F. E. SANDBACH. Lecturer in German at the 
University of Birmingham. Square 8vo, cloth. 2/6 net. 

THE NORLAND SERIES 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SONG AND STORY 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. [Ready. 

A first reader on improved lines for little children. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
full gilt edge, picture cover, 2/6 net. Also in cheaper form, 2/-. 

MY LITTLE FRENCH FRIENDS. 

By LINA OSWALD. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2/- 

A first book in French, written in everyday speech, profusely illustrated and containing, 
songs with simple music, as well as stories. Uniform with " Little German Folk.” 

LITTLE GERMAN FOLK. 

By MARGARETA SCHRAMM and ARTHUR I. MAYHEW. B.A.. 
of New College, Oxford, and Berlin University. [Ready. 

With Illustrations on nearly every page. Part I — Simple Sent-nces illustrating the 
occupations of child life. Part II.—Children’s Stories, Poems, School Songs. Riddles, etc. 
Attractive Picture Covers, and printed in English type throughout. Post 8vo, doth. 2 /- 

THE NORLAND READERS. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., Editor of “The Temple Readers.” 
A New Series of Readers in Romance and Literature for Primary Schools. 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, picture covers. iOd. net. 
BOOK I. Contents.—' The Boy in the Barn—The Red Cottage—Hop. Hop!—Robinson 
Crusoe—Simple Simon—Jack and Jock—Granfa Gig—My Little Husband—Mary and the- 
Stream—The Two Sparrows—My Black Hen—Little Briar Rose—The Winds—The 
Clucking Hen—Little Robin Redbreast—The Elves—The Babes in the Wood—The Little 
Hen—The Piper's Son—Over in the Meadow—This Little Pig—The House in the Wood 
—The Little Man’s Gun—Cock Robin—Riddles—Three Men in a Tub—Old Mother 
Hubbard—Booman and Cockadoodle-doo—The Cowboy’s Song -Little Poll Parrott— 
The Princess and Her Shoe—The Elves’ Dance—Skyhigh and Cloudbeard—Spelling. 
Lists—Multiplication Table. 

LATIN PICTURE STORIES. 

For original Latin Prose Composition. A series of Twelve Cards, each 
containing six Illustrations, with short sentences in Latin as keys to the 
story depicted. 1/- net per set. 

The object of these cards is to afford practice in composition which will prevent it from 
degenerating into a merely mechanical search for Latin equivalents of English word! and 
phrases. Such exercises are meant to supplement and not to supenade translation. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

A Text Book for Primary Schools with sets of Graded Exercises. An 
important new work on new lines written by AMY KIMPSTER, Lecturer 
in the Derby Training College, late of the Royal Holloway College, Part 
I. (300 pages).—The Teaching of English Composition—a study of 
style and a guide to literary Composition, largely illustrated by means of 
quotations from the best prose and verse in the English language. Crown; 
8vo, cloth. 2/— 

Note.— The exercises can be had separately in Six Stages or Standards at 2 d. each. 

Any number not loss than twelve of these will be sold at trade price. 

LATIN GRAMMAR RULES 

With an Introduction by W. H. D. ROUSE, M A., D.Litt., Head Master- 
of the Perse School. Interleaved. In paper wrappers. 6d. net. 

This book is intended to supply a tenet of headings under which (with his Teachers’ 
supervision) a boy may class the simpler syntactical constructions Ije will meet with when, 
first attempting an easy Latin author. 

GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 

A New Edition of these charming stories, in which the original and best 
English translation, by EDGAR TAYLOR, is used, and CRUIKSH ANK’S 
inimitable illustrations are reproduced in facsimile. Mr. LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN contributes a Preface. New and attractive cover design 
printed in colours. Full gilt edges-' Square 8vo. ©/-. 

(The edition with simpler cover and gilt top can be supplied at 8/6 net.) 

"This is far away the best collection of fairy stories which the season has brought. . . . 
It speaks much for the vivacity of the narrative that, numerous as rare the claims upon our 
time, we read through the volume from cover to cover." — Note, and Queries. 

“ The Cruikahank illustration* are inimitable."— Outlook. 
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naturally long have been marked, both in the poetical and prose 
selections. Part I. is intended for second-year learners, 
Part II. consists of historical passages arranged in a rough 
chronological order. It seems a useful little book. 


READERS AND LITERATURE 

The number of books dealing with English Literature in 
various forms for the benefit of schools and scholars must be 
regarded as a healthy sign in our much-vexed problem of 
education. The law which regulates the relation of supply 
and demand would appear to break down lamentably as soon 
as it is made to bear upon the output of lesson books; doubt¬ 
less many volumes are annually produced either to air the 
idiosyncrasies of the author or to make more complete the 
educational outfit provided by publishers who specially cater 
for schools; but when due allowance has been made for all 
this and the yearly account discounted accordingly, there 
remains substantial evidence that the study of English in our 
schools is taking more and more the position which is pro¬ 
perly its own. Life is short and the period of school life 
shorter; a smattering of knowledge is a valuable asset neither 
as tool nor stimulant; and until Esperanto or some kindred 
hybrid has entirely supplanted ordinary speech, a desire to 
cultivate good English as a means of both teaching and 
learning must be the best thing we can give our children. 

(1) In the Excelsior Poetry Books, published by Messrs. 
Oliver and Boyd, we have a capital and carefully-graded 
selection of verses placed within the reach of all, printed with 
admirable clearness, free from the incumbrance of notes of 
any kind, and supplied with a classified table of contents. 
The earlier numbers deal largely with Nature and her moods, 
and should form an excellent companion to the lessons in 
Nature Study which form such a marked feature in modern 
curricula. We particularly welcome extracts from Whittier 
and Lowell, and it is quite refreshing to find Carlyle, so often 
felt to be the father of brutal English, taking his place with 
poets who speak with simplicity and ease. We are inclined 
to think that William Blake, commonly described as partly 
madman, partly poet, is represented by an undue proportion of 
pieces, and the “ Nurse’s Song ” might well have been 
omitted by reason of its last line. In our opinion the writing 
of poetry is a first-rate exercise for children; it cultivates a 
vocabulary, and teaches the use of the right word in the right 
place; but the models must be of no undesirable type. 

(2) The Excelsior Readers, of which we have six volumes 
before us, are by the same publishers and will, in all pro- 
liability, be very widely used. The type is all that can be 
desired, and the illustrations, “ in colour and in black-and- 
white,” are effectively reproduced and well chosen. In the 
later numbers we are glad to see selections from George 
Eliot, Nathanael Hawthorne, the two Kingsleys, and Ruskin, 
as well as extracts from such books as “Cranford,” “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” and “ Lorna Doone.” We question, 
however, the wisdom of introducing so much poetry in the 
earlier numbers; rhythm has a seductive and almost irresistible 
power of inducing a sing-song intonation in young readers, a 
very bad habit which, like other bad habits, is hard to 
unlearn; on the other hand, in the last volume of the series 
we should have preferred to have the story of Evangeline in 
Longfellow’s original verse, and we cannot imagine how it 
comes to be indexed as a poetical selection. Each volume 
concludes with useful “ Lists for spelling and word-building,” 
and the last four books have, in addition, “ Exercises in Eng¬ 
lish.” These latter are excellent in their simplicity, very care- 
fully graded, and capitally suited to help children to express 
themselves in good English. Another excellent feature in the 
last two books is the “Simple Aids to Good Reading.” 
Reading is a subject too much neglected, and we all in turn 
pay the penalty : it is a pity that in this connection the com¬ 
piler did not lay great emphasis on the absolute necessity of 
both beginning and ending words distinctly, for it is in this 
that, to out mind, reading—and singing—most frequently 
fails. Letter-writing we hold to be a special gift, and as 
such outside the pale of school cultivation, even if the tele¬ 
graph and telephone have already almost succeeded in num¬ 
bering it with the lost arts. The great charm of a good 
letter lies in its spontaneity, in its being nothing less or more 
than written talk, and we look upon any attempt to impress a 
stereotyped form at school as doing harm rather than good. 
This remark does not apply, or only in a much smaller degree. 


to essay-writing, and the hints given on this subject in Books 
IV. and V. are distinctly helpful. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on producing a really good series, which 
deserves to be widely known. 

(3) We have dwelt thus long upon these elementary Readers 
because we feel very keenly the immense value, from an 
educational point of view, of first impressions, and we are 
gratified to find that, in logical sequence of thought, we have 
before us a small volume of an entirely different character. 
How to Read English Literature: Dry den to Meredith, written 
by Mr. Laurie Magnus, and published by Messrs. Routledge 
& Sons, is an unassuming book of inestimable value to the 
young student of English literature, and we feel that we have 
jost something in having to confess that the volume to which 
it is a sequel is to us an unknown quantity. The author has 
put before the reader a high ideal. Poets—and it is with 
poetry that this little volume chiefly concerns itself—are, like 
other men, “the unconscious agents of fate”; they are the 
interpreters of their own times; in obedience to the principle 
of evolution each succeeding age lays hold of and develops 
the germ which was latent in that which had gone before, 
and, in the opinion of our author, “ the artistic revelation of 
human perfectibility has drawn nearer to the goal than the 
revelation of government and conduct ”: consequently Mr. 
Magnus deals “ with ‘our poetry,’ as it followed our history, 
our national development, our moral growth, our imperial 
expansion,” and the student of literature needs to have some¬ 
thing more than a mere surface knowledge of the industrial 
and social expansion of his country and its people. Mr. 
Magnus emphasises many of his points with wise insistence, 
and thereby adds much to the value of his book : the dividing 
year 1660, Dryden and the word fratcheur. Pope’s garden, the 
comparison of Collins and Gray, are ideas you cannot get away 
from; frequent repetition compels them to be grasped, and the 
repetition becomes not irritating but fascinating. Readers, 
young and old, will find the book a very valuable help to a 
fuller appreciation of English Literature. 


The “literary haggis” has already been referred to in our 
pages. There can be no doubt that, for the use of schools, it 
is practically a necessity. The average school child learns 
poetry by rote, and, we may hope, lives to appreciate what he 
has acquired at the point of the rod. The terribly uninspiring 
“ School Reader ” of early Victorian days is happily a thing 
of the past, but in spite of the many excellent modern collections 
we have found few as extensive or as representative as the three 
volumes of Readings in English Literature issued by Mr. John 
Murray, and edited by E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and 
Frank Spooner, B.A. [Junior and Intermediate Courses, 2s. 6d., 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d.]. The present edition covers the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 1625-1780, and consists of three 
courses, the junior and intermediate grades being intended for 
the use of school children, the senior course for older and more 
advanced students. The editors have endeavoured to include 
short poems, portions of longer poems and dramas, and extracts 
from the more important prose works of the day. These three 
volumes are issued in conjunction with a Story of English 
Literature [3s. 6d.] by the same editors, which covers the period 
dealt with in the Readings. From Mr. Ralph Holland comes 
a volume of Bacon’s Essays, conscientiously edited by David 
Salmon. It includes a life of the author and several short 
chapters on the history, style, grammar, etc., of the essays. 
It is intended for the use of school children, and aims at clear¬ 
ness and simplicity of expression rather than at any exhaustive 
study of the subject. 

From Messrs. Macmillan we have received Aids to the Study 
and Composition of English, by J. C. Nesfield, M.A. Assuming 
that the student has a fair knowledge already of the parts of 
speech, Mr. Nesfield devotes his first chapters to the “ Founda¬ 
tions of English Speech,” and divides his book into five parts— 
Part II., “ Studies and Exercises Subsidiary to Composition ”; 
Part III. and IV., “ Composition ”; Part V., “Aids to the 
Study of English Literature.” The last division is specially 
interesting, and the author is to be congratulated on the lucidity 
with which he places the difficult subject of prosody before the 
student. 

From the Cambridge University Press we have a History of 
England, for use in Schools, by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. It is 
intended for the use of the middle and upper forms of schools, 
and is carried to the close of the nineteenth century. In a 
short but interesting preface the author states that he regards 
the “ study of developments rather than that of origins as of 
primary educational value,” and his aim, therefore, has been 
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“ to present the story of the development of England with such 
fulness and lucidity of detail as to afford an effective test of the 
student’s industry ... at the same time to arouse his 
permanent interest by appealing to his imagination and his rea¬ 
soning powers.” Mr. Innes points out the disposition in Eng¬ 
lish histories to neglect the International for the Constitutional 
aspect, and endeavours in his book to give the student a broad 
and intelligent outlook on European history in general, and its 
relations with the English nation. A history written in this 
spirit cannot fail to be interesting, and the fact that the author 
has not wasted space and time on irrelevant and unreliable 
anecdote does not make it less so. Six short summaries form 
an appendix to the history—a Constitutional summary, an 
ecclesiastical summary, a summary of Scottish relations, one of 
Irish relations, an Indian and a Colonial summary. Gene¬ 
alogical tables, a glossary, a chronological summary, and an 
exhaustive index are also added. 

From Messrs. Horace Marshall comes a little book entitled 
Illustrative History, edited by A. Kimpster and G. Home, M.A. 
[2s. 6d.], intended for class reading. It contains extracts from 
many of the mediaeval chronicles and several interesting fac¬ 
similes of manuscripts and illuminations of the period. 

A collection of Ballads and Poems illustrating English 
History, edited by Frank Sidgwick [ts. 6d.], has reached us 
from the Cambridge University Press. 

In The Rime of Time (Ralph Holland, 6d.) the author, Mr. 
J. H. P. James, has hit upon a new idea, or rather has utilised 
an old idea in a new way. He tells us that “ from very early 
times rime has been employed to fix facts in the memory; 
e.g., ‘Thirty days hath September,’ etc,” and this has been 
the method adopted by him. With the exception of 
the notes in small type, the whole of this little skeleton 
history book has been written in rhyme, with the object of 
lessening the requisite time that it takes the average student 
to learn the most important English dates. The following 
will give an idea of the style of the book:— 

The faithless Stephen managed to contrive 

That he, not Maud, was crowned elev’n-three-five. 

Again— 

The lifeless Rufus in a cart was brought, 

And laid at Winchester, elev’n-nought-nought. 

While the book concludes with— 

Succeeding Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, 

His term of office nineteen-five began. 

The Bible Story. By Helen N. Lawson. (Macmillan and 
Co., 3s. 6d.) This “ book is intended for children of all ages,” 
and “ has been written under the old and familiar conviction 
that there is no training of the young so conducive to the sub¬ 
sequent building up of character on broad and sound founda¬ 
tions as that which is based upon our intimate knowedge of the 
Story-of the Bible.” It takes as its secondary title “The 
Beginnings of the Jewish Church,” and relates, for the most 
part in Bible language, the story of Genesis— i.e., the chief 
thread of history and revelation from the Creation to the death 
of Joseph. The volume, however, aims at being something 
more than a bare historical statement; from time to time it 
appeals to the Bible as being its own interpreter, and sets forth 
the progressive nature of the revelation which it contains. To 
take a case in point, .the story of Cain and Abel is followed 
immediately by the parable of the prodigal son. The spirit 
which pervades the book is so thoroughly earnest and devout 
that it disarms criticism, and we shall content ourselves with 
very brief notes. The idea of heaven as presented by the author 
is, to our mind, too materialistic, and consequently is calculated 
to leave a wrong impression on the child’s mind. We should 
also have preferred the text of the Revised Version. Doubtless 
its language is not so graceful as that of the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion and it is still far from familiar, but it seems to us foolish 
to ignore the progress of three centuries. Here and there, too, 
we might have been allowed greater clearness and words easier 
of understanding to the child’s mind: “ Jacob sod pottage ” 
and “ Jacob told Rachel that he was her father’s brother ” 
may be taken as examples. When this has been said, however, 
we realise that the book has been written with high endeavour, 
and we hope it may succeed in impressing upon many readers 
a high ideal of life. 


FRENCH 

The Oxford Higher French Series is a new departure on the 
part of the Clarendon Press, in providing annotated editions of 
books which have hitherto been obtainable only in the original 


French texts. An admirable selection of authors seems to have 
been made, and the introductions, which were originally to have 
been written in English, have, by a wise decision, been written 
by French editors in their own native tongue; they are thus 
characteristic in their treatment, real studies of the authors and 
their works, and not merely extracts from reference books. The 
Poisies Choisies de Franfois Coppie is introduced by Professor 
L 4 on Delbos, M.A., of Oxford, the general editor of the series, 
who writes with understanding and sympathy of one of the 
leading “ Parnassiens ” who included in their ranks such poets 
as Villiers de l’lsle d’Adam, Jos 4 Maria de H£r 4 dia, L 4 on 
Dierx, Catulle Mend&s, and Leconte de Lisle. Within the limits 
at his disposal the editor has certainly given as general a pur¬ 
view of the works of Coppie as could be expected, and the 
poems chosen— La Grhve des Forgirons, Promenades et 
Intirieurs, Le Fils de Louis Onze, etc.—are as representative as 
may be. 

Jules Michelet is represented by two volumes— L’Oiseau and 
La Mer, the former prefaced by that ripe scholar, Professor 
Louis Cazamian, of Bordeaux, and the latter by Professor 
William Robertson, of Edinburgh. The choice seems sound 
and adequate, for Michelet has, above most writers, that 
exquisite harmony of prose which is higher and more artistic 
than much poetry. Taine, in a review of L’Oiseau, says : “ On 
dit qu’il y a aujourd’hui trois pontes en France (Alfred de 
Musset, Lamartine, Victor Hugo), Michelet est le quatrteme, 
et sa prose, pour Part et le g^nie, vaut leurs vers.” This is 
high praise, but surely not undeserved. The necessary 
omissions in La Mer are small and comparatively unimportant, 
and the text follows the edition definitive published by Ernest 
Flammarion. 

Perhaps the most welcome inclusion in the series is Les 
fournies de Juin, 1848, by Daniel Stern, that gifted woman 
whose life became, for a time, linked with the erratic genius 
of Liszt, and whose daughter Cosima was in turn the wife of 
Hans von Bulow and then of Richard Wagner. The book is 
introduced by Madeleine Delbos, and the notes and biographical 
index at the end of the volume are especially useful and 
accurate. It would be pleasant to see Daniel Stern’s fascinat¬ 
ing Lettres Ripublicaines and her Dante et Goethe included in 
the. series, for she possessed in an eminent degree that quality 
which Voltaire expressed when he wrote : ' II en est des livres 
comme de nos foyers, on va prendre ce feu chez son voisin, on 
l’allume chez soi, on le communique & d’autres, et il appartient 
itous.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Science through Stories. By Constance M. Foot. (Charles 
and Dible, is. 6d. net) Here is a little book of stories written 
with the object of combining knowledge “ with amusement for 
the little folks.” The authoress states that the “ science intro¬ 
duced is only intended to be of the most elementary character, 
and suited to the understanding of children from six years of 
age and upwards.” The stories, though necessarily simple, 
are prettily told, and likely to please the children for whom 
they are intended. 

School Hygiene: a handbook for teachers of all grades, 
school managers, etc. By Herbert Jones. (Dent.) This book 
consists of two sections, Part I.—The School, and Part II.— 
The Scholar. The author rightly considers that the study of 
hygiene ought to be held one of the most important of the 
teacher’s branches of study, whereas it is usually omitted from 
the curriculum altogether. In this book, therefore, his aim 
has been to supply the want to some extent at any rate. 
Part I. deals with the surroundings of the child as they should 
be with respect to school buildings, sanitation, ventilation, 
lighting, school furniture, etc., and Part II. treats of the per¬ 
sonal hygiene of the child himself. The book is an eminently 
useful one, and can be recommended to all who are concerned 
with the education of children. 

A Scientific Geography: Book V.—Africa. By Ellis W. 
Heaton. (Ralph Holland, is. 3d. net.) This is the fifth of a useful 
series of six scientific geographies, intended to be supplemen¬ 
tary rather than elementary. The author assumes a know¬ 
ledge of the broad facts of geography on the part of the student, 
and his aim has been to afford some explanation of the facts. 
Part I. of the book is recommended to be read in conjunction 
with good maps, while Part II. is mainly an aid to the student 
in the making of sketch maps for himself. Useful maps and 
diagrams illustrate the book, and there is a good glossary of 
geological terms. 
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CENTENARY 




LIVES 


Head Office: 

79 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W. 


YEAR 




ANNUITIES 


CITY-41 THREADNEEDLEST., E.C. 

Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings, in 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS. 
MANCHESTER 


The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation ( 1902 ) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent, of the 
Premiums paid during the Quinquennium; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the 
Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 

APPLY FOR XXth CENTURY PROSPECTUS, SHOWING SIMPLE AND LIBERAL 

CONDITIONS. 


The Perfected System of Life Assurance. 


LEGAL and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


70th ANNUAL REPORT, 1906 : 

NEW BUSINESS exceeded.£2,790,000 

NEW PREMIUMS nearly. £141,800 

ASSETS exceeded . £5,500,000 

THE INCOME increased to .... £722,000 

Average Rate of Interest Earned £4 8s. per cent. 
Valuation Rate of Interest REDUCED to £2 10s. per cent. 


Business in Force now exceeds £21,000,000 Sterling. 

BONUS RETURNS , 1902-1906. 

SURPLUS SHOWN . . £476,965. 

Interim Bonuses paid during the period, £23,857. 

Full information on application to THE MANAGER , io FLEET STREET\ LONDON. 
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FICTION 

The Quest of Geoffrey Darrell. By Adeleine Ser¬ 
geant. (Methuen, 6s.) 

This posthumous book, by the writer of so much 
“ popular ” fiction, can only be described as a mild 
attempt at a “ shocker.” From the description of two 
of the characters in the first two pages the experienced 
reader will know exactly what to expect. The por¬ 
traits—Guy, ‘‘a blue-eyed, impetuous, exasperating 
boy,” and Jasper, whose “dark, velvety, brown eyes 
were long and narrow,” but whose other features were 
purely classic, and as beautiful as those of a Greek 
statue!—tell their own tales. Mysterious Spaniards, 
murder, mystery, two or three small sentimental 
interests, “ roses and a ring ” (the latter poisoned), 
are the ingredients which go to make up a story not 
distinguished in any way from many of its kind. 

Reginald Auberon. By Horace Wyndham. (Eve- 
leigh Nash, 6s.) 

The only striking points of this book are negative 
ones. In reading it we wonder if the author has in¬ 
tended it as a satire, a character study, or merely as 
an amusing tale. He has scarcely succeeded in any 
one of these aims, nor has he achieved a tolerable 
novel, for the book has none of the construction,, the 
definiteness of form which we are accustomed to ex¬ 
pect even in the most ordinary of novels. “ Reginald 
Auberon ” claims, in its sub-title, to be an " Auto¬ 
biography of a selfish man,” and is prefaced by an 
imposing motto, but it shows no subtlety of insight, 
and there is no real attempt at delineation or analysis 
of character. We are given no presentment of the 
“ selfish man ” as a distinct personality, in which such 
ruthless egoism might conceivably be inherent. He 
is too crudely, too blindly selfish 1 He seems merely 
obtuse, without w’ill-power or motive, and there are 
no indications by which we can conceive as possible 
the passion which the four women of the book are 
represented to have had for him. He is, in 
fact, a colourless figure, and therefore the' various 
incidents of his career are without the basis which 
alone could make them significant. The other 
characters are all equally conventional and devoid of 
individuality. Still, the book might have been made 
amusing had it been written lightly and with a sense 
of humour, but for these qualities the reader will look 
in vain. As it is, perhaps its one claim to a word of 
praise is the unpretentious and matter-of-fact manner 
in which it is written, a manner which stands out in 
plain relief from the failure of its somewhat preten¬ 
tious matter, but which hardly redeems it from being 
merely one of a thousand books which have not justi¬ 
fied their existence. 

Delilah of the Snows. By Harold Bindloss. (Long, 
6 s.) 

When Mr. Bindloss wrote “ Alton of Somasco ” and 
“ The Dust of Conflict ” we thought him possibly a 
novelist with a future. Over-production—the bane of 
the age—has spoilt him, and this last book confirms a 
suspicion which we entertained before: that he has, 
to employ a well-worn tag, “ written himself out.” 
There was a grace and a virility in his earlier work 
which we do not find in “ Delilah of the Snows.” The 
author’s power and grip of his subject seem to have 
deserted him, and we miss his descriptions of Colonial 
scenery and more particularly of Colonial life and char¬ 
acter. The action drags and halts, and the men and 
women lack the vigour of their predecessors: which 
suggests a limitation—a provincialism, as it were— 
which we did not expect to find in Mr. Bindloss. He 


has given us hitherto strong and primitive people of 
both sexes—people, perhaps, who were a little too 
strong and a little too primitive to be true to life, but 
who never lacked individuality and decision. Yet here 
his characters are anaemic, with flaccid minds and 
flaccid muscles and—worst of all—flaccid wills. In 
reviewing a former novel by Mr. Bindloss we warned 
him against attempting feminine studies. Women 
elude him; and a wide knowledge of men will never 
assist him to arrive at a better understanding of them. 
In “ Delilah of the Snows ”—a foolish, conventional 
title—he focusses his camera on two women; and we 
get, as a result, a vague impression of something that 
is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. Mr. Bind- 
loss’s forte is obviously the novel for boys, young and 
old alike. 

Father Pink. By Alfred Wilson-Barrett. (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.) 

In reviewing a former work by this author, we learn 
from the advertisements prefixed to “ Father Pink,” 
the Morning Post remarked: “ Mr. Wilson-Barrett 
has taken his place among the very small band of 
writers who turn out really interesting fiction.” We 
can only say that Mr. Wilson-Barrett must have 
changed very much since he “ turned-out ” “ The Sil¬ 
ver Pin.” A more crude piece of work than the book 
before us we have seldom been asked to review. The 
almost childish ingenuousness which characterises it 
throughout suggests that it may have been written in 
its author’s nonage, and dragged forth ruthlessly by 
some “ damned good-natured friend ” or fervid ad¬ 
mirer from among the broken idols of boyhood long 
since relegated to the lumber room. Few boarding- 
school misses would be guilty of such writing as the 
first ten pages of this novel. As to the rest, it is dull 
and—dare we suggest it?—more than a little stupid, 
and very, very “ waesome.” 

Uncle Jem. By Hester White. (Unwin, 6 s.) 

“ By the author of ‘ Mountains of Necessity ’ ”! That 
sentence, left by itself, would, we think, constitute for 
many of our readers a wholly intelligible review of the 
book before us. To others, it may be, it would convey 
little or nothing, and to these we would explain that it is 
a very amateurish production, totally devoid of any real 
pierit—an opinion we should be more chary of express¬ 
ing were it not for a certain pretentiousness which 
proves to be by no means justifiable. On the page 
following the title we find a quotation from Bacon 
which speaks as eloquently as that with which we have 
opened our review—" That which is past is gone and 
irrevocable, and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come; therefore they do but trifle 
with themselves that labour in past matters.” It has 
nothing to do with the story; its error and foolish¬ 
ness need no demonstration; it is as futile as the 
prologue to this most conventional and weari¬ 
some of books. We have no desire to be unkind 
to the author; there are many worse novels being 
written and published, and belauded by the newspapers 
and eagerly read by subscribers to Mudie’s on every one 
of the three hundred odd working days of the year. But 
in the same way there are many thousand gallons of 
indifferent wine being bottled and many thousands of 
inferior cheeses being manufactured every day; and 
though a certain class of people may demand them all, 
and be unable to distinguish between them and the 
superior novel, or wine or cheese, everybody would be 
the better and nobody would suffer if none of them 
were obtainable. We see no sign of promise in “ Uncle 
Jem,” and we should be doing the author an injustice if 
we encouraged her to go on writing more of this kind 
of stuff. 
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Tears of Angels. By Captain Henry Curties. 

(Sisleys, 6s.) 

This is the story of a young man of great possessions, 
an invalid and astronomer, told by himself in a simple, 
confiding manner, with outbursts of sentiment and the 
wealth of detail dear to the writer and reader of this 
ever popular kind of fiction. Cyril Silverton is a devout 
Roman Catholic; he believes in the influence of good 
angels, sees visions and dreams—at least, one dream 
pertinent to the story. He loves the stars, and wonders 
whether it is true that they are the Tears of Angels, 
shed for the sins of men, and he is quite a nice amiable 
boy, except upon one point. He requires that any 
suitor of his sister, Heather, should possess three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, whereas a certain favoured lover 
can only muster a couple of hundred a year. Here it 
becomes his good angel’s duty to show him the result 
of a rich and loveless marriage, such as he contemplates 
for Heather with an American financier. At this stage 
the reader should refrain from so much as a glance at 
the end of the volume. Cyril is carried up to a star, 
the “ Half-Way Land,” where he is shown souls under¬ 
going purgation —“ resting in the solid crystal were 
human forms, beautiful beyond description in form and 
colouring.” The sisterhood of guardian angels talk 
in a comfortably commonplace way of their charges, 
and answer tactfully sundry trite enquiries. “ Tears of 
Angels ” is without distinction of any sort—opinions 
and fancies are child-like and immature; but it is a 
well-intentioned, honest little story, and offers a skilful 
combination of worldly and spiritual interest. 

The Return of the Emigrant. By Lydia Midler 

Mackay. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

If, as we believe, this is Miss Mackay’s first book, we 
must congratulate her on a careful piece of work, which 
displays more than promise. The action takes place 
chiefly in Boronach, a small sea-coast village in the west 
highlands of Scotland; and here grow up Colin Stewart, 
the son of Allan Stewart, the ground officer, and 
Barabel Grant, the daughter of Angus the Bard, whom 
Colin’s father has forced to emigrate. The boy 
becomes an orphan when he is eleven, and is left in the 
care of his grandmother, whose continued existence 
proves a serious obstacle to his success when, having 
shown talent at school, there is a question of his going 
to college. Meanwhile, Barabel (whose curious name 
is hardly musical to our ears) has been educated as a 
lady with funds sent from America by her father, a pro¬ 
ceeding which interferes with the progress of Colin’s 
half-boyish passion for her. Colin’s grandmother 
dying, Colin having proposed and been refused, goes to 
Edinburgh, and after a while makes a name as a speaker 
and writer in the interests of the poor. He is then put 
forward as Liberal candidate for Parliament for his 
native district, but finds a powerful opponent in 
Barabel’s father, who has returned from America to 
buy Boronach, with an unallayed hatred for Colin’s 
dead father and all his kin. This is a bald statement of 
the plot, for the conclusion of which we must refer 
readers to Miss Mackay’s book; but it does injustice 
to her pleasant treatment of her story and her happy 
characterisation. In Colin Stewart she gives us a hero 
who has the rare merit of being heroic and at the same 
time natural, and her minor characters—notably Mr. 
Rory, the sternly Puritanical minister beloved of his 
flock, and Dr. Bowden, the brilliant gentleman broken 
through drink—are all well done. Only Angus Bard 
fails to convince us, as do always the men and women 
of long hatreds, of whom Dickens was so prodigal. 
The authoress describes the uncouth and superstitious 
natives with intimate knowledge and sympathy, and 
incidentally leaves us with a clear impression of a rather 
grey part of the kingdom. Miss Mackay has the gift 
of writing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE HOLY GRAIL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Arthur Machen, if I mistake not, will not be dis¬ 
inclined to foregather for a while with a fellow quester, and 
to consider with him the paths he has tracked through the 
devious mazes of the Grail forest, and the clues that seem to 
him to lead to the unveiling of all the mysteries of the Grail. 

I have read with the greatest interest Mr. Machen’s three 
articles; they are full of acute and sympathetic criticism; they 
illuminate and, in many ways, really advance our knowledge. 

I am grateful to Mr. Machen for them, and I can best, it 
seems to me, show my gratitude by giving them close and 
searching attention. 

It may be well to premise, for the sake of readers less well- 
informed than Mr. Machen, that the complex of Grail 
romances resolves itself into two main elements, one definitely 
Christian in character and mainly (though whether entirely 
is a moot question) of Christian origin, another which, if 
Christian in origin (again a moot point), most certainly pre¬ 
sents itself in the romances in most un-Christian guise. As 
regards this latter, 1 claim to have shown that it originated 
and largely developed in an un-Christian world of conception 
and fancy which finds its nearest parallel in the mythic and 
heroic literature of Celtdom. With the exception of a couple 
of scholars who, having once expressed a contrary opinion, 
think it concerns their honour to shut their eyes and deny the 
sun at midday, my demonstration has been practically 
accepted by all students, and is now practically accepted 
(though some expressions might lead the unknowing reader 
to doubt it) by Mr. Machen. For, if his various statements 
with regard to the pagan elements in the romances are care¬ 
fully examined, they will be found to cover well-nigh all the 
claims I have ever made in vindication of the part played by 
Celtic pre-Christian fancy in shaping the Grail cycle. One 
observation of his I would especially single out for its pregnant 
character, that which regards the relics of the Celtic saints as 
“ in reality the sanctified successors of tribal palladia, of cer¬ 
tain objects which, mutatis mutandis, had exercised the same 
powers, and commanded a like veneration in heathen times ” 
(p. 822). If there is any force in my parallel between the 
talismans of the Grail castle—Grail and Lance and Sword— 
and the talismans of the Tuatha de Dannan (the Irish gods)— 
Cauldron and Spear and Sword—Mr. Machen’s sentence 
might be taken as quintessencing my contentions. I am 
also much struck by his claim that the Head which figures in 
the Grand Saint Graal account of the Grail worship is related 
to the Venerable Head of Brfln. The suggestion is a bolder 
one than at present I am prepared to accept, diffident as I am 
in drawing conclusions in favour of my views, however strong- 
the evidence appears to be. 

If we turn now to the Christian element, there are two 
main views respecting its nature. The one, dominant twenty 
years, regarded it as belonging wholly to the twelfth century, 
as derived from texts (canonical, apocryphal and legendary) 
known to us at first hand, and, as disconnected, save in a 
purely formal and unessential way, with Celtdom. I was 
never able to admit this view, and in so far as I considered 
the Christian element at all (my chief object being to display 
and illustrate the non-Christian element) urged that it took 
shape in Britain and was conditioned in its growth by British 
surroundings and events. This is also Mr. Machen*s opinion; 
and he (laying stress upon the Christian as I laid stress upon 
the non-Christian element) has made the same claim for 
Celtic Christianity as I made for Celtic pre-Christianity. Both 
he and I had precursors in this respect; he has mentioned M. 
Paulin Paris; he might also have mentioned M. Th. H. de la 
Villemarqud and M. Potvin, who wrote before the appearance 
of my Studies; whilst since then Mr. Wardle, in Y Cymmro- 
dor, and Miss D. Kemp, in her introduction to the E.E.T.S. 
edition of the fifteenth century version of the Grand St. 
Graal, have done valuable and suggestive work in this con¬ 
nection. But Mr. Machen has not only focussed the evidence 
with all the skill of an artist in letters: he has definitely 
elaborated the theory “ that the Romances celebrate and 
glorify the curious and ancient quarrel between Roman and 
Celtic Christianity” in a way that carries it far beyond the 
point at which it was left by M. Potvin. In endeavouring to 
estimate the value of this theory, I am compelled to enter into 
some consideration of the way in which have been preserved 
the diverse elements which figure in the Grail Romance. 

These latter are products of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies. Now, Celtic Christianity, as an organisation, had 
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disappeared alike in Ireland and Wales by the year 800 a.d. ; 
Welsh paganism, as an organisation, had almost certainly 
disappeared by the year 450 a.d., Irish paganism by the year 
650 a.d. (this late date allowing for the possible reaction which 
some of the stories connected with Guaire and Senchan 
Torpeist seem to hint at). If, then, in the French twelfth- 
century romances we find specific Celtic traces, it would, at 
first sight, seem more reasonable to refer them to Celtic 
Christianity, which lived, as an organisation, into the ninth 
century, rather than to Celtic pre-Christianity, which had 
ceased to exist centuries before. And yet, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the contrary is the case. Of the specifically Celtic 
features it was the pre-Christian rather than the Christian 
which stood a chance of surviving into the twelfth century. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. The heathen myth, voided of 
its animating concept, lived on as a story, and might in that 
shape preserve its outline and framework substantially un¬ 
altered. Alike in Wales and in Ireland, stories continued to 
be told down to far beyond the twelfth century which are 
manifestly of pre-Christian mythic origin. The divine 
dramatis persona have been humanised or heroicised, incidents 
that conflicted too much with the new faith have been 
eliminated or modified, but substantially the story persisted, 
and yielded the twelfth-century minstrel a fixed sequence of 
incidents, which, as a rule, he respected alike because it was 
easier than not for him to do so, because the stories were 
first-rate examples of narrative, and the minstrel generally 
knew a good story when he saw it. The chief fault, indeed, 
of the twelfth-century French romances is not so much that 
they distort the original Celtic plot (though sometimes they do 
with disastrous results), as that they swamp it in an endless 
wash of repetition and irrelevant detail. Thus it happens that 
we can often parallel, in well-nigh the same sequence, incident 
for incident of the twelfth-century French romances and the 
centuries older Celtic tale, the differences between the two 
being external (manners, costumes, social life, etc.) rather 
than internal. 

As regards the specifically Celto-Christian traits and 
features, we must make a distinction. Although Celtic 
Christianity ceased to exist as a separate organisation by the 
ninth century, the literature which it produced survived as a 
living, plastic thing. Mr. Machen has well pointed out that 
the Welsh Saints’ Lives, which we possess in twelfth-century 
versions, betray a far earlier origin, both as regards context 
and form. There is thus no reason for doubting the possi¬ 
bility of a French romance writer even as late as the thirteenth 
century, coming in contact with a literature permeated and 
animated by the spirit of Celtic Christianity. Nay, more; it 
so happens that on Celtic soil the process had already begun 
of turning legend into romance. The Navigatio Brendani 
stands in a different category from the early lives of Patrick, 
or Columba, or Brigit, or David, or Samson; it is not so much 
that it is fuller of miracle (that could hardly be), but in a way 
that is apparent at once to the attentive reader—whilst the one 
class of narrative aims at being a record of fact, the other 
is avowedly religious fiction. When, therefore, Miss Kemp 
traces many incidents in the Grand St. Graal to the Brendan 
literature, when Mr. Machen urges (p. 799) that “ the journeys 
of the Celtic monks may well have had some share in the 
Quest of the Knights of the Graal,” I am perfectly ready to 
agree. Indeed, it must now be regarded as past doubt that 
the Christian portion of the Grail complex is as permeated 
with the spirit of Celtic Christian legend as the non-Christian 
portion is with the spirit of Celtic pre-Christian saga. 

But when Mr. Machen takes his further step, then doubt 
begins to assert itself in my mind. The Celtic hagiological 
legend and romance that survived into the twelfth century, 
though differing in tone and spirit from that of the remainder 
of the Catholic Church, yet displayed nothing antagonistic 
thereto. A very searching analysis of the early Saints’ Lives 
does, it is true, reveal to the historical critic an ecclesiastical 
and social organisation profoundly differing from that of the 
Roman Church—at all events, in the twelfth century. But 
the differences are such as would be unintelligible—indifferent, 
anyhow—to the man of the twelfth century. Nothing in them 
would savour of heterodoxy to him. But Mr. Machen’s 
hypothesis demands the survival into the twelfth century, not 
alone of mere traces, or even of unconnected and incoherent 
incidents, but of a definite sequence of incidents, forming a 
distinct plot and exhibiting and symbolising a vital difference 
between Celtdom and Rome; a plot, therefore, essentially 
heterodox in the eyes of the twelfth century. For, note, Mr. 
Machen’s hypothesis requires not only that the assumed 
features of the lost Celtic liturgy had been worked up into a 


romantic form before the period of the French romances, but 
that this had been done as a kind of last protest on the part 
of Celtic Christianity. In other words, it must have been 
elaborated whilst there was still definite consciousness on the 
Celtic side of the reality and magnitude of the points at issue 
with Rome. I do not see how, if Mr. Machen follows up his 
own suggestions to their logical issue, he can avoid dating 
back the Galahad story, in some form, to the tenth or ninth 
century. Potvin and de la Villemarqu 4 were quite ready to do 
this. But I think Mr. Machen would hesitate, and I am sure 
the majority of Grail students would, on the present evidence, 
refuse assent. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I have no d priori quarrel 
with Mr. Machen’s hypothesis as regards the formation of the 
legend. Grant his assumption of a Celtic Eucharistic rite kin 
to that of the Eastern Church, and I recognise in the inevitable 
ensuing conflict between this and the Roman rite sufficient 
ground for the elaboration and perpetuation (so long as the 
conflict lasted) of such a legend as he postulates. But how did 
it reach the twelfth-thirteenth-century writer of the Quests 
as an organic whole? How was it preserved among a people 
which, in this respect, had long since conformed to Roman 
orthodoxy ? And if it did not reach the writer of the Queste as. 
an organic whole, must we suppose that he, a Norman, knew 
enough about the ancient conflict (a wild surmise)—or (yet 
wilder surmise, if he perchance did know) sympathised suffi¬ 
ciently with the long dead Celtic Church, to give it the shape 
he did? The more definitely Mr. Machen traces in the 
Galahad story, as we have it, the faded lineaments of a con¬ 
flict then four centuries old, the more improbable does the 
hypothesis seem. Its very logical perfectness impales it on 
one or other of the horns of the dilemma set forth above. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis does undoubtedly account 
for that heterodox element in the Grail Romances which is 
not the least puzzling of the many enigmas they present. 
When I began the study of the legend twenty-five years ago, 
the dominant critical view took as little account of this 
heterodox Christian element as it did of the non-Christian 
mythic element; it treated both as meaningless freaks, due 
to the ignorance and ill-regulated fantasy of the romance 
writers. Such a view always seemed to me untenable. There 
must, I held, and hold, be a reasonable explanation for this 
feature in these romances. An hypothesis which offers such 
an explanation thus finds me biassed in its favour; and if I 
reject it, it is only because the objection I have stated seems 
to me fatal. If I am called to account, satisfactorily, for this 
perplexing element, I confess my inability. But I think Mr. 
Machen has been over-hasty in rejecting the Temple explana¬ 
tion. I quite agree that an infinity of nonsense has been 
talked about the Templars, as about all subjects which get 
into the hands of the occultists. But that is no reason for 
shutting one’s eyes to facts. It is a fact that there is a 
Crusading, Eastern element in the Grail Romance complex, 
and that this element stands in some connection, ill-defined 
and obscure it may be, yet certain, with the Temple body. 
Moreover, although it is safe to treat the charges trumped up 
by King and Pope as malignantly exaggerated, still the 
evidence for an esoteric, heretical doctrine among the Templars 
is by no means so slight as Mr. Machen asserts. Nor do I 
understand what he means by styling this alleged heresy 
“distinctly anti-Sacramental.” In the sense of Christian 
orthodoxy, it is undoubtedly, but not in a wider sense. . Is it, 
then, quite impossible that a Sacramental doctrine, which, in 
the case of certain members of the body, had a definitely. anti- 
Christian outcome, might, with others, result in a Christian 
hyper-Sacramental teaching? Mr. Machen apparently forgets 
that where the Grail Romances must have seemed most ques¬ 
tionable to the “ sound ” ecclesiastic of the day is in their 
glorification of a priesthood constituted outside of, and with- 
out reference to, the official Church cudres. Is not this, 
d priori, what might be expected from an over-enthusiastic 
adherent of the Temple? 

I am rather puzzled by Mr. Machen’s statement that we 
have had treatises to show that Adonis is somehow concerned 
in the story of the Sangraal.” Indeed! I am aware that a 
paper by Miss Weston will shortly appear in Folk Lore, en¬ 
titled “ The Grail and the Rites of Adonis.” Has Mr. Machen 
fore-knowledge of its contents and has it multiplied itself m 
his mind? I cannot, from Mr. Machen’s point of view, 
account for his hostility to what he calls the Covent Garden 
theory— i.e., the Mannhardt-Frazer view that the agricultural 
rites for the fostering of vegetable life, together with the con¬ 
ceptions on which those rites were based, have profoundly 
affected the mythological protoplasm out of which mjrtn> 
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romance and legend were to develop. For these animating 
conceptions these symbolic rites are distinctly Sacramental. 

If Mr. Machen will recall his own words about the Christian 
relic exercising the same power and comanding the same 
veneration as its heathen prototype, he may perhaps admit that 
a Christian hyper-Sacrame'ntal legend, if resting at all upon a 
pre-Christian basis (and he fully recognises that it does so 
rest), is most likely to find such a basis in myths which them¬ 
selves are, in their essence, Sacramental. Alfred Nutt 

PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In reference to Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s letter of 
August 31, may I point out that most of the best art criticism 
of this or any other time has come from artists— e.g., Michael 
Angelo, Reynolds, Ruskin, Millet, MacColl, Fry, Rodin, 
Degas, Clausen, etc, etc. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock informs us that “ Mr. Baker thinks that 
only a painter can judge pictures.” I don’t know how Mr. 
Clutton-Brock arrives at this super-subtle knowledge of what 
Mr. Baker thinks. What Mr. Baker says is : 

An artist who is possessed of an exquisite catholicity of 
taste and an extensive and thoughtful intimacy with 
pictures is most in a position to criticise justly and with 
illumination. 

The italics are mine. By the way, how Mr. Brock does 
juggle with Mr. Baker’s italics; he puts his “ sure ” back 
into ordinary type, and quotes a whole line as being in italics, 
although only the word “ real ” was so used by Mr. Baker, 
producing thereby much the same effect as do some restorers 
with some pictures. May one ask on what grounds Mr. 
Clutton-Brock bases his assumption that painting is now a 
degenerate art? 

If, as regards a picture, the critic can “ in words . . . 

explain what it expresses,” why paint the picture at all? Why 
any painters? Why not a row of cosy lecterns in lieu of 
pictures, wherefrom each self-dubbed art critic shall 
—Spout and spout and spout 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood? 

But hear, O Israel! Listen again to Mr. Clutton-Brock : 

A painter must study anatomy if he is to express any¬ 
thing through his drawing of the human figure—one must 
always know facts thoroughly before one can express any¬ 
thing through them. 

And yet Ingres never learned anatomy, nor did he advise his 
pupils to do so; and I believe the general concensus of opinion 
amongst those best qualified to judge is that he did express 
something through his drawing of the human figure. As for 
knowing a fact thoroughly, such knowledge has never been 
the lot of any man, anywhere, at any time—unless, perhaps, 
amongst Mr. Clutton-Brock’s painters who have achieved the 
astounding feat of “imitating reality.” Mr. Brock says: 
“ A good painter’s opinion about pictures must always have 
weight.” Here we do really seem to arrive at something, and 
we are duly grateful for so pure a crystal of original thought, 
cut and polished into so priceless an apophthegm. If only the 
spirit of aposiopesis had here descended upon him, how grate¬ 
ful we should have been. In conclusion, what does Mr. 
Clutton-Brock mean by “bad art ”? There is bad painting, 
there is bad acting, bad piano playing, but what, in the name 
of netteti, is bad art ’ ? An Art Student. 


POETRY AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W ith reference to the discussion as to the relation be¬ 
tween poetry and morality, I thought it might be of interest to 
quote Cardinal Newman’s ideas on the subject. He says: 
“ Poetry is originality energising in the world of beauty. The 
originality of grace, purity, refinement, and good feeling. . . 

With Christians, a poetical view of things is a duty—we are bid 
to colour all things with hues of faith, to see a Divine meaning 
in every event, and a superhuman tendency.” 

Turning to the question as to whether music or meaning 
come first in poetry, it seems to me that in a perfect poem 
meaning and expression are inseparable; one is not more im¬ 
portant than the other, because each is interpreted by the other, 
and if the poet’s words are translated part of his meaning is 
inevitably lost. 

Only in their very highest attainment is this intimate union 
between sound and the emotion or thought expressed ever 
reached by poets. More often the vision of beauty finds im¬ 
perfect expression, or the music of the language lacks the soul 


which alone can truly vitalise it. Donne (for all the magical 
beauty of certain of his lines) is an example of the former im¬ 
perfection, Tennyson of the latter, though with glorious excep¬ 
tions. 

May I, in conclusion, be permitted to differ from Miss Talbot 
in her statement that “ uninspired Keats ” is represented by 
“ Autumn may be seen by anyone seeking her, sitting in a 
granary with wind-blown hair,” etc. 

I venture to doubt that an uninspired writer would personify 
autumn in this way. Even stated in bald prose, the conception 
. is that of a poet. 

With every good wish for the continued success of The 
Academy, which I read with great pleasure, 

September 8 . W. Sbyton. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With regard to discussions in The Academy on the 
essential nature of poetry, there is a French saying that, with 
a change of noun, seems to me to apply exactly: 

Quand on me demande ce que c’est que Dieu, je 
l’ignore; quand on ne me le demande pas, je le sais 
trts-bien. 

And this power to distinguish true poetry may reside with 
many who nevertheless contribute weekly to your waste- 
paper basket, hoping, in the scarcity of true poetry, that their 
rhymes may do as well as another’s. 

It seems to me that those magical lines—that seem not 
made, but born—are rather like butterflies. The more they 
are considered in their proper surroundings the more lovely 
they appear, but they cannot be passed, however tenderly, 
from hand to hand without a loss at least of the down upon 
their wings. A. B. 

September 2. - 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am quite sure that if we can arrive at a common 
understanding of the sense in which we use the words 
“ morality ” and “ morals,” it will be found that Miss Ethel 
Talbot and myself are not as fundamentally at variance as 
would at first sight appear. 

First, however, in fairness to the argument, let me point out 
that the fact that a specific work of art “ has not any bearing 
at all upon morals,” does not put that work of art “outside 
morality ”—at any rate, in the sense in which I use the words— 
and that when Miss Ethel Talbot says “ Art that can be 
immoral is not art at all,” she is herself asserting morality to 
be the criterion whereby true art must be judged. 

But l will try and indicate what I mean when I use the word 
“ morality,” and that may clear the ground a little. I do not 
mean a conventional code of manners, but rather a fundamental 
law of life. I quite agree that it is not the function of Art to 
teach or even “ to bear upon morals.” Indeed, it seems to me 
that sort of idea is a case of torcpor rportpo* , or putting the 
cart before the horse. I would say that morality informs all 
Art, but it is no part of the business of Art to teach morality. 

Arnold points out in the essay which has been cited : 

If what distinguishes the greatest poets is their powerful 
and profound application of ideas to life, which surely no 
good critic will deny, then to prefix to the term ideas here 
the term moral makes hardly any difference, because 
human life itself is in so preponderating a degree moral; 
and curiously enough Mr. G. Herring, in his interesting letter 
which appears on the same page as that of Miss Ethel Talbot’s 
in the current issue of The Academy, quotes Prof. Brandes : 

The determining quality of the true artist is that by 
means of his art he expresses his own ideal of life; 
which is surely saying much the same thing. 

Apropos of Browning, Miss Ethel Talbot exactly describes 
my feeling towards him, if by “ to free himself from,” she 
means to say “ to digest or assimilate.” The result would 
have been, perhaps, more moral poetry, less poetic moralising. 

To collect the “ loose ends ” of the discussion—Mr. Clutton- 
Brock has pointed out the amount of deep thinking (on life) 
that must be done before pure poetry is produced, and J. A. 
Symonds—whom I quoted—agreed (I am sorry I cannot at the 
moment quote the passage) that Matthew Arnold was right. 

I do not think I need notice the apparently intentionally dis¬ 
courteous letter of your other correspondent, beyond asking, 
IFas Byron an artist? Was not Shakespeare a moralist? “If 
not, the less Shakespeare he 1 ” I notice, however, that while 
he complacently describes his own contribution as “ breaking 
a lance,” he likens mine to “ heaving a brick.” I think I may 
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safely leave you, sir, and your readers, to decide whether the 
epithets are rightly distributed. 1 hasten to add that, if Miss 
Ethel Talbot adopted the same view as that set out in his letter, 
I sincerely apologise to her and disclaim any such intention as 
is attributed to me therein. 

W. Bennett. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read Mr. E. Wake 
Cook’s letter under the title “A Defence of the Art Critic,” 
also appearing in the current Academy. It seems to 
me to contain a very relevant contribution to the 
matter here under discussion, and I should like, if I may, to 
express my appreciation of Mr. Wake Cook’s clear exposition 
of his view. Will Miss Ethel Talbot accept this proposition ?— 
Art, even in its highest manifestations, may be, and perhaps 
generally is, non-moral in deliberate intention; it is (almost) 
always moral in its origin. 

September 8. 


LES MYSTERES DE LIVERPOOL. 

To the Editor of The Acadbmv 

Sir,—M ay I point out that the adjective “ perdurable, ” to the 
use of which, in the book “ Liverpool ” (text by me, illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Hamilton Hay), your reviewer takes exception, is 
by no means “ archaic,” as he suggests, but has, on the con¬ 
trary, rather unusual claims to modernity. For it suffered at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century a kind of resurrection, and 
its employment from then until the present (I speak on the 
authority of Murray) has been much more frequent than ever 
before. 

This slip would, of course, be too slight for indication; 
but it is bound up with a series of coincidences so curious in 
character, that I would beg a few additional lines of your space 
for the purpose of pointing them out. 

On the nth ult. there appeared in your columns a letter, 
signed “ Liverpolitan,” protesting indignantly against the in¬ 
competent methods of reviewing pursued by a certain Liverpool 
daily. That letter (by a chain of argument of which I need 
here say no more than that it was entirely fallacious) the Liver¬ 
pool daily in question ended by attributing to me; and accord¬ 
ingly, when my book, a few days later, came into its hands for 
review, it seized the opportunity to wreak a horrid vengeance. 
Its article attempted to scarify the book by the aid of the old 
trick of transposed quotations, isolated epithets, and so forth. 
Partly through ignorance, partly through an inability to use 
the method with sufficient dexterity, the result, though amusing 
enough, was not particularly crushing; and the real raison 
d'etre of the attack was ingenuously made apparent, even to the 
outsider, not only by the references it contained to “ Liverpoli¬ 
tan’s ” letter in your columns, but also by the significant fact 
that, although (as your reviewer very justly points out) Mr. 
Hamilton Hay’s illustrations are the chief feature in the 
volume, this laborious “ critical ” effort passed not a single 
word of comment upon them. 

That incident alone, as an example of the methods of certain 
provincial reviewers, is entertaining enough. But now comes 
the curious feature of the affair. 

Your own reviewer deprecates (and again, I have no doubt, 
with some degree of justice—I am, sincerely, altogether grate¬ 
ful for his comments) certain stylistic mannerisms discoverable 
in the text. He quotes nine brief phrases as examples of the 
sort of thing he means. These nine phrases are precisely the 
quotations already used by the provincial. 

Further, out of the entire volume, he singles a solitary epithet 
for praise. Precisely this epithet is extracted by the provincial. 

Further, one of the nine phrases was slightly misquoted by 
the provincial. Precisely the same misquotation appears in your 
review. 

Finally, the provincial reviewer made the mistake of calling 
“ perdurable ” obsolete. Your own writer, as I have already 
pointed out, makes exactly the same mistake. 

It would naturally be rather comforting to me to suppose 
that the articles were the work of the same hand, or that your 
own reviewer had been queerly influenced by the attitude of the 
testy provincial; but the first of these suppositions is obviously 
untenable, and the second, if only because of the manifestly 
uncritical intention of the provincial article, seems utterly 
incredible. It is as a batch of mysterious coincidences, there¬ 
fore, that the whole thing must be regarded. And the colours 
of the mystery are deepened still further by the fact that the 
only other at all unfavourable criticism which has yet appeared 
shares this strange resemblance, and seems to display an equal 
superficial dependence upon the prior efforts of the provincial. 

September 3. Dixon Scott. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In vindication of Madame Roland’s memory, may I 
point out that her deeds were better than her words. In words 
she may have advocated the subjection of women, but it 
is amusing to find that a woman who said her sex should have 
no power save that of passive “ inspiration ”—whatever “ pas¬ 
sive ” inspiration may be—should have herself gone twice to 
the National Assembly and each time accepted their invitation 
to share the honours of the sitting. (See Sergent Marceau’s 
Memoirs.) Indeed, her personal active interference in public 
affairs is notorious. Her stormy, showy, ambitious career gave 
in every possible way the lie to the adulatory and servile words 
quoted by Mr. Rivers, which no doubt served their purpose in 
her intercourse with the vainest of all people, political leaders. 
You might just as well take them seriously as you would take 
seriously the flowery and even grovelling dedications to noble 
lords and patrons which you will find signed by very proud 
names in the literature of the past. These people did not really 
think themselves inferior. They were practical writers, and 
wanted to please the powerful. 

Madame Roland did not really think herself inferior, but she 
was a practical politician, and understood that, as Blaker says, 
“ Sneaking submission knows how to live.” But even if, in the 
exigencies of political diplomacy, she may have swerved for 
once from the narrow road of noble independence and pride, is 
there any politician in the world who has not done so? If so,, 
let him cast the first stone at her. 

The record of a life can surely not be cancelled by the writing 
of one unworthy letter. And women Suffragists may be for¬ 
given for thinking that the deeds and sufferings of her adven¬ 
turous political career speak louder and are more impressive 
than the cringing tone and manifestly insincere attitude of self¬ 
depreciation which she once adopted, no doubt to disarm 
jealousy, or for what she considered a sound reason of ex¬ 
pediency. In that supreme moment, when she met her death 
on the scaffold (mainly as the result of the political action of 
another woman—Charlotte Corday), the thought uppermost in 
her mind seems to have been the thought of Liberty. It, 
remains for this generation to say that it was “ for men only.” 

Eva Gore Booth. 


“ SILLY SEASONING II.” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I fancy there must have been an exceptionally silly 
season in 1784, when Mr. Ayscough’s Biographical Dictionary 
was published. How otherwise could it contain historical and 
critical accounts of Felicia Hemans, born in 1793, or of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, bom in 1810? Robert Southey, born in 
1774, was only ten, and James Montgomery, born in 1771, was 
only thirteen—so how either of them could at that age be 
included amongst the most eminent persons passes my com¬ 
prehension. 

Further, Mr. Ayscough should have remembered that 
Macaulay’s Montgomery was not James, but Robert, the 
author of Satan —a very different person. I am afraid of being 
garrulous, yet I should like to confess that I still love the 
simple verses of James Montgomery upon “ Prayer,” which 
attracted me so much in my boyhood, and think they deserve 
immortality as the expression of a feeling common to a vast 
proportion of humanity. When the poet died, in 1854, the 
town of Sheffield, in spite of the excitement of the Crimean 
War, gave him a public funeral, which attracted almost as 
great a crowd as that which welcomed the declaration of peace 
in 1856. I was present at the funeral, and, being a hero- 
worshipper in those days, used often to go and look at the 
beautifully situated house where James Montgomery died. 
Alasl where are the enthusiasms of fifty years ago? 

G. Rab Fraser. 

September to. 


“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 

To the auditor of The Academy 

Sir, —I have just seen the note in your issue of the 31st ult. 
on the subject of Christian Science, and I am sure you will 
permit me to endeavour to make clear the difference between 
“ doctor’s stuff ” and “ food stuff,” between “ quinine ” and 
“ tea.” 

Christian Science teaches that the effect of all these on the 
human body is the result of the belief attached to them, and 
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that consequently, speaking absolutely, there is no difference 
between them. The relative force, however, of these beliefs 
varies very considerably. No one presumably believes that 
quinine is necessary to existence, but the entire world believes 
that food is. The Christian Scientist, therefore, who over¬ 
comes fever without resorting to the use of quinine, merely 
proves that it is possible to heal without the use of a drug; 
the Christian Scientist who succeeded in doing without food 
would have triumphed over death. Paul wrote to the Church 
at Corinth : “ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

The Christian Scientist makes no claim to be doing any¬ 
thing more than striving for the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. He is at present thinking very much as a child, 
speaking very much as a child, understanding very much as a 
child, but he is at least struggling to put away childish 
things, that he may grow “ unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 

Frederick Dixon. 

[If “ Christian Science ” teaches, as Mr. Dixon avers, that 
the effects produced by various material substances on the 
human body are a matter of belief, then “ Christian Science ” 
teaches a doctrine which is palpably and demonstrably un¬ 
true. Given a certain dose of prussic acid, given its intro¬ 
duction into the system, then death will inevitably follow, 
though the recipient have never heard of prussic acid, though 
he may not have the faintest suspicion that he is taking any¬ 
thing but a bottle of stout or a glass of port. There is, of 
course, a right end to the stick which “ Christian Science ” 
grasps so firmly by the wrong end; but the Power of the 
Imagination and the Rewards of Sanctity are serious ques¬ 
tions, not to be discussed in connection with a sect which is, 
intellectually, disreputable.— Editor.] 
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“FIRST NOVEL” 
COMPETITION 


Mr. Fisher Unwin begs to announce, in connexion with 
his “ First Novel ” Library, that he proposes holding a 
further Competition for a prize of one hundred guineas 
(£105) for the best “First” Novel submitted to him 
according to the conditions set forth below : 

1. The Competition is open to any author who has never had a novel 
published in volume form. (This does not exclude writers who have 
published volumes made up of short stories.) 

2. Competing novels must be unpublished original works, and must be 
accompanied by a letter stating that they are intended for the Com¬ 
petition, and are submitted in accordance with the conditions herein 
laid down. 

3. Mr. Fisher Unwin will be the sole judge of the Competition, his 
decision shall be final, and he reserves the right to withhold the 
prize if, in his judgment, the manuscripts sent in fall below a certain 
literary standard. 

4. Competing novels may (be sent in at once and until April 30th, 1908. 
The result will be announced as soon after that date as convenient. 

3. All MSS. must be typewritten. 

6. No novel less than 75,000 words will be considered, and it is recom¬ 
mended that the works sent in should not exceed 100,000 words in 
length. 

7. On payment of /105 to the author, the unrestricted copyright of the 
successful novel shall become the property of Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

8. Mr. Fisher Unwin will retain the right to publish any of the unsuc¬ 
cessful novels on such terms as may be mutually agreed upon between 
himself and the authors. 

9. All MSS. must be delivered free, and be accompanied by a sufficient 
remittance to cover the cost of return postage. 
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and an Englishman in India 200 years ago. 

By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH, Author of “The Nineteenth and their Times," and 
Stringer Lawrence.' 

%* It is not intended in this work to give an exhaustive account of the pirates who haunted 
the Indian seas, but to present some idea of the perils that beset Indian trade—perils that have 
so entirel> passed away that their existence is forgotten. 


NEW NOVEL BY a F. BRADBY. 

On THURSDAY NEXT. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 

By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “The Marquis’s Eye," “Dick: a Story Without a 
Plot," &c. 

*** A story full of quiet humour, relating the results in an East Anglian village of an 
enthusiast’s attempts to revive the good old institutions of a primitive village community. 


THE VOYAGE OF “THE DISCOVERY.” 

By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. New and Cheaper Edition. In 
Two volumes, each with Coloured Frontispiece. 12 Illustrations, and Map, large 
post 8vo, lOo. net. [On October 1 st. 

The Spectator says:—“ The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 
present century has yet given birth." 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SVMONDS. New Edition, with an Introduction by 
HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo. 70. 6d. [September 26 th. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 

Six Ambulamc. Lecturee. By Dr. FREDERICH ESMARCH. Tnnalated 
from the German by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. Seventh Edition, Revired 
and Enlarged, with Additional Illustrations, post 8vo. 2a. net. [Just Published. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK. 

Being an Abridgement chiefly for the use of Students of SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. New and Revised Edition. With a Photogravure 
Plate and Four Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. [Just published. 
Blackwood's Magazine says:—"An absolutely indispensable handbook for every 
intelligent reader of the plays." 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. 

By Colonel F. N. MAUDE. C.B.. Author of "Cavalry tits Past end Future," “ Evolution 
of Modern Strategy from 18th Century to Present Time." Ac. With Plans, demy 8vo, 
12s. M. net. 

The Westminster Garnetts says:—" Colonel Maude's book should be read by every 
thoughtful man, civilian as well as military, and none can fail to profit by reading it." 

London : SMITH, ELDER & Co.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace. London. 

September, 1907. 


STUDIES HISTORICAL 
AND CRITICAL. 

By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “ Girolamo 
Savonarola,” &c. With 7 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 15 s. net 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF FRANCE. 

By EMILE FAGUET. With Photogravure Frontispiece. (Library 
of Literary History.) Demy 8vo, 12 s. 6d. net. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 

AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 

By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, LL.D. Illustrated medium 8vo, 
14 s. net. 

BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND 
THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 

By HADJI A. BROWNE. With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 
10 s. 6d. net. 

An historical study of the development of the Egyptian. 

WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

By Professor W. BOUSSET. With an Introduction, crown 8vo, 
5 s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ERNEST HORRWITZ. With an Introduction by Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. net. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

There are people in the world who know that our 
earth is a plane and not a spheroid; there are others 
who are quite certain that Bacon not only wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare, but the whole literature of the 
period, foreign as well as English, besides founding the 
Rosicrucian and Masonic societies, and leaving plans 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. No doubt there are also 
quarters in which the fourth side of a triangle is an 
article of faith, and secret orders which transmit from 
age to age the doctrine that twice two are five. There 
has always been a gnosis; and it is in evidence of this 
proposition that we insert in our Correspondence 
columns Mr. H. Godwin Baynes’s remarkable letter 
about Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Eddy. Mr. Baynes, as 
will be seen, is quite sure that anyone who does not 
reverence these prophetic and thaumaturgic ladies gives 
signs of a “ doddering intelligence,” and displays a 
“ heavy cynicism that one associates with suburban 
debating societies or sectarian propaganda.” Further¬ 
more, it is to be steadfastly believed that “ both Mrs. 
Eddy and Mrs. Besant have a great genius for spiritual 
perception. Their writings and teachings are based on 
the very highest ethical and metaphysical truths.” 
And “ Christian Scientists ” are the true primitive 
Christians, and much more to the same effect. 


teaching of his She-Apostles, Besant and Eddy; and 
for the rest of us let him remain as a warning. Men 
have ghastly and unnatural appetites in matters of the 
soul, as well as in matters of the stomach; it is not a 
little instructive to learn by example to what loathsome 
fare the human spirit may descend. 


Mr. Dixon, who writes as an accredited representa¬ 
tive of the Christian Science Publication Committee, 
although he repeats our phrase, “ intellectually 
disreputable,” seems to misunderstand it. Aphra 
Behn and Rochester were not by any means 
“intellectually disreputable”; intellectually some of 
their work is highly reputable. Morally, they were, no 
doubt, disreputable; witness the remark in Boswell on 
Rochester, and as to the lady, Pope’s famous couplet. 
Theosophists are intellectually disreputable, so are 
Glassites, so are “ Baconians,” so are “ Christian 
Scientists,” so are people who believe the earth to be 
a plane and not a sphere. As for the rest of the letter, 
it certainly puts a Christian Science” in an entirely 
new light, and Mr. Dixon's explanation of the real 
doctrine should be carefully noted. We had thought 
that the dogma was this: that A’s health depends not 
in the slightest degree on Matter, but entirely on his 
opinions and beliefs as to Matter. This, it seems, is 
not the case. In spite of A's believing implicitly that 
“ crumpets is wholesome,” nevertheless crumpets will 
be the death of A so long as the aggregate thought of 
mankind continues to invest crumpets with unwhole¬ 
some qualities. 


Simili modo, a Patagonian who has never heard 
of prussic acid will still die of the drug, ad¬ 
ministered without his knowledge, because a certain 
number of people in Europe and North America have 
made the absurd mistake of ascribing deleterious pro¬ 
perties to harmless (if unnecessary, and indeed non¬ 
existent) cyanide of potassium. Good: but, then, it 
does not seem of very much advantage to be a " Chris¬ 
tian Scientist,” at all events for some centuries or 
aeons to come. For of what use will it be for Mr. 
Dixon to call for “a pint of pure carbolic acid, with 
a head on it, in a tankard,” while we or any other men 
persist in believing that it will kill him? And 
here is another sample. It is possible, it has 
no doubt actually happened, that a traveller in 
virgin wilds has died from eating a certain fruit or nut, 
mistaking it for some familiar and innocuous growth. 
Now it is also quite possible that our hypothetical 
traveller was the first human being to eat the fruit or 
nut in question; how does the “ aggregate thought of 
mankind ” operate in his case? Mr. Dixon makes one 
more point; and as to this, let it be sufficient to say 
that there is as yet no evidence to show that “ Christian 
Scientists ” have attained to the sanctity of St. Paul. 


And, after all, what can we say ? Learned men have 
no doubt thought it necessary to confute the “ Bacon¬ 
ians ”; a good deal of plain truth has been uttered on 
the subject of “ Christian Science ” and its practi¬ 
tioners; and many years ago a brilliant journalist told 
the tale of Mrs. Besant and theosophy in “ Isis Very 
Much Unveiled.” But is it worth while ? If a German 
tells you that soup made out of beer, stewed prunes, 
pig’s liver, and raspberry jam is delicious, how are you 
to convince him that he is quite wrong? There are 
many people who would rather have a coloured 
supplement than all the works of Botticelli; there are 
many, doubtless, who are quite convinced that the 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road is first and the 
Gothic cathedrals nowhere. It were idle to disturb 
these simple faiths, so let Mr. Baynes continue in the 


An article by Professor Pelham Edgars in the 
National Review, on “ George Meredith,” which we 
have not read, has occasioned some discussion as to the 
obscurity of Mr. George Meredith’s style. To us, its 
obscurity is indisputable. To maintain that it is not 
obscure is like maintaining that the German language 
is not obscure, or that English is not vague, as com¬ 
pared with French—merely the prejudice of predilec¬ 
tion, with which argument is futile. The cause of its 
obscurity is an interesting question. It appears that 
Mr. Edgars ingeniously attributes it to an effort by 
Mr. Meredith “ to find expression for every restless 
thought that hovers in his head ”; while a writer 
in the Daily Graphic remarks: “He will pursue an 
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explanation through a chain of metaphors in the 
attempt to make every shade of it luminous to the 
reader.” 


This is an elucidation not unlike Mr. Meredith. 
Mr. Meredith’s extreme admirers seem to regard 
his obscurity as a merit in itself, and as the only pos¬ 
sible vehicle of his profundity of thought. This is 
absurd. It is an excuse which diminishes the greatness 
which it is intended to enhance. Chaos is not pro¬ 
fundity, nor is vagueness breadth of view. Neither is it 
obscurity of diction only which prevents Mr. Meredith’s 
novels from being more “ popular ” now; their eminent 
merits also are exactly those which prevent their 
appealing to the “ popular ” taste. Readers who 
admire these merits read them or not according as they 
are more or less sensitive to them, than they are to 
style. The same people can or cannot tolerate the 
obscurity and rugosity of Browning; they tolerate these 
defects with more difficulty in Browning, because they 
appear in him less inevitable and more the result of 
carelessness and bad taste. Being without the spirit 
of prophecy, we hazard the opinion that Mr. Meredith’s 
novels will be read by after generations, in spite of 
their illucid style, according as they may seem to reflect 
truly or not the personality of the period, which his 
delicate insight into the subtle influences on character 
has enabled him to portray. These unique merits 
appeal to us more than they are likely to do to later 
generations. 


Though the subject is rather extraneous to our 
sphere, we have been requested to remind the bene- 
ficed clergy of the Church of England that they are 
freeholders in respect of their benefices and not lease¬ 
holders. We are informed that the custom is becoming 
prevalent for overseers to place the names of incum¬ 
bents on the list of leasehold voters instead of on the 
list of freeholders. This custom is too common to 
allow the supposition that it is due to mistake. We 
would suggest to the clergy that when the overseer 
so acts from design he does so as a secret agent of 
the “ Conscientious ” Party. Clergymen are seldom 
men of business, and need reminding that they are 
suffering an injustice not on the face of it very 
apparent. We would suggest a general reason why 
these tactics are adopted—viz., that the Nonconformist 
clergy are only leaseholders. 


There is also a possible particular reason. 
When once his name is on the leasehold list 
the incumbent is unlikely to take the trouble to 
have the mistake rectified. When some local ques¬ 
tion occurs he will find his vote objected to as 
incorrectly described, and the objection will be made 
by another agent of the same “ Conscientious ” Party. 
We would remind individual clergy whose political 
conduct is governed by Liberal or Socialistic principles 
not to allow their private opinions to interfere with 
their duty to the Church whose representatives they 
are, and to their successors in their cures. The Bishop 
of Birmingham, it is true, disapproves of the freehold 
system in the case of incumbents. There is much to be 
said against it, as regards the discipline of the clergy, 
but it affects the Church within and not from without, 
and on the other hand there is much to be said in 
favour of it. Until the subject has been further dis¬ 
cussed, we would urge the clergy to see that the 
present provisions of the law are carried out. 


Our contemporary the Daily Graphic has been con¬ 
ducting a correspondence on the subject of the 
education of boys and girls in common, in which Bishop 


Welldon and Dr. Gray, tne headmaster of Bradfield 
College, have taken part. We have already expressed 
our high appreciation of Dr. Gray as an “ impresario,” 
but we cannot follow him in his reply to Dr. Welldon’s 
criticisms on the mixed schools. We do not represent 
any protest from the boys of Harrow School, or from 
the clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta, but we must 
remark first that to apply the epithet “ august ” to the 
name of Dr. Welldon is to surpass the excess of hyper¬ 
bole in the direction of satire. Dr. Gray has made “ a 
careful inspection of the secondary schools in various 
large cities in the Eastern and Middle States,” where 
no doubt he was hospitably entertained. All visitors 
to Bradfield know what an admirable host Dr. Gray is; 
he seems to be an even more desirable guest. He 
allows his judgment, founded on the experience of 
twenty-seven years, to waver in favour of his hosts, 
after an experience of a few months. It is well known 
that he found in England a small and young school for 
boys, in an advanced state of precocious decay, and 
quickly restored it to its present state of efficiency, 
without any importation of girls. Even Dr. Gray's 
foreign experience does not, therefore, lead us to the 
conclusion that the mixture of the sexes is even 
remotely essential to the success of a school. He him¬ 
self 

arrived at the conclusion that the association in education of boys 
and girls together from the cradle, upwards beyond the age of 
puberty, right up to the stage of University life, was productive of 
excellent moral, intellectual, and social results; and after very 
critical investigation and inquiry found nothing which shook his 
conviction. 

His conclusion conveys to us the impression thai he 
considers that combination not impossible. But he 
is careful to insist more than once that he holds “ no 
brief for co-education.” We are not at all surprised 
at his disclaimer, for he also says that the system 
“ has been in vogue for more than fifty years, and it 
has produced—Americans.” We can therefore con¬ 
fidently recommend the shorter system in cases of pre¬ 
cocious decay. 


We see from the accounts in the daily papers that 
at the meeting last Tuesday, at Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road, of the representatives of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, the Methodist New Con¬ 
nexion and the Bible Christians, the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young remarked in the course of his address that 
“ they were quite sure that he who built that church, 
who stood in that pulpit, whose dust rested in the rear 
of the church, and whose spirit, they believed, hovered 
round it—John Wesley—would have rejoiced with 
them in such a gathering.” It is, generally speaking, 
rather a dangerous thing to be “ quite sure ” about 
the opinions of a man who has been dead for a hundred 
years, but in the present case we can say with a con¬ 
siderable amount of confidence that as far as anything 
in this world can be quite certain, it is that John 
Wesley, if he had been alive to-day, so far from 
rejoicing with the quaint congregation in the City 
Road, would have been filled with horror and disgust 
at their proceedings. 


Considering that John Wesley was never tired 
of emphasising the point that the body of which 
he was the head was a society within tne 
Church of England, and not a sect, and that absolute 
loyalty to and conformity with the Church of England 
was essential to its existence, considering that he pro¬ 
phesied that if tne Methodists left the Church of 
England God would leave them, it really becomes a 
little difficult to understand on what process of reason¬ 
ing Mr. Dinsdale T. Young based his fantastic theory 
that Wesley would have “ rejoiced ” to find that all his 
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most cherished beliefs and convictions have been flung 
to the winds by the non-conforming sect which has the 
impudence to label itself with his name. What would 
be thought of a society of architects who dubbed 
themselves the Wren-ites, and who professed that 
devotion to the principles of architecture as practised 
by Christopher Wren was the basis of their existence as 
a society, and who celebrated their twentieth century 
devotion to the teachings of their master by pulling 
down St. Paul’s Cathedral and building in its place a 
red-brick conventicle whose appearance suggested a 
cross between a racquet court and a public lavatory ? 


THE DEAD POET 

I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 
AH radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 

And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress 

And all the world was an enchanted place. 

And then methought outside a fast locked gate 
I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate. 

And voice-less thoughts like murdered singing birds. 
And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 

A. D. 


PERSEPHONE 

Who is this, white and wild? 

Some evil thing she flies, 

With lips of a lovely child, 

And a fair, sad woman’s eyes. 

The fruit she bears in hand 

Hath stained her gown with red, 

If she wear a queen’s headband, 

She hath raiment like one dead. 

Like the sea-wind she sings, 

Both strange and wailing-sweet, 

And the wild red poppy springs 
In the passing of her feet. 

Ethel Talbot. 


LITERATURE 

A CITY OF THE MOORS 

Cordova. By A. T. Calvert and W. M. Gallichan. 

(John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Having been obliged to criticise severely Mr. Cal¬ 
vert’s larger works, “ The Alhambra ” and “ Cor¬ 
dova, Seville, and Toledo,” we took up this smaller 
book with the hope, and almost the resolve, to say 
pleasant things about it. Two pages were enough to 
damp that hope: ten extinguished it. And now, 
having read every page and examined every plate, one 
must give the only possible conclusion—that it is a 
mischievously bad book. The larger works were, at 
least, protected by their high price from falling into 
the hands of ordinary students: this handbook is 
within the reach of all, and therefore able to mislead 
a large number of readers. 

The book pretends to be “ a study of Cordova,” and 
it is designed to instruct those “ whose acquaintance 
with Spain must be made through the medium of the 
printed page.” If the whole of the text had been sup¬ 
pressed and nothing had been published but the illus¬ 
trations, most of the gross blunders and misstatements 
of fact, all the shoddy sentimentalism and tawdry 
rhapsody of style, would have been spared the student: 
as it is, anyone ignorant yet really desirous of learning 
about Moorish art and architecture will be bewildered 
by the mass of moonstruck musing, solemn platitude, 
tangled repetition, and pretentious terminology—all of 
which conceal, or proclaim, downright ignorance of 
the first elements of the subject. Could anything be 
worse than the following: — 

Before the rise of Mahomet the architecture of the Arabs was 
almost devoid of those specific characters that we find in the later 
work of the Omeyyad designers and artists. . . _ . In the earliest 

Morisco-Spanish edifices there was not much original work. The 
Visigothic temples were re-consecrated to the new faith and adapted 
to the plans of primitive Mohammedan mosques, but the designs 
and style of decoration were not purely Morisco. The work was 
probably influenced by Persian and ancient Egyptian art. 

In the Mosque of Jerusalem and of Amrou in Cairo there were 
early examples of the pointed arch. The contrary flexure is a form 
of pointed arch, and it was used by the Moors. Sir Christopher 
Wren and other authorities on architectural art lean to the opinion 
that the so-called Gothic arch is of Oriental origin. There are, 
however, a number of students who have endeavoured to disprove 
the Moorish genesis of the narrow arch. 

From the eighth to the eleventh century the style is known as the 
Arab-Spanish, and is sometimes called the Estilo Califato. This 
style is “ Saracenic,” with Jewish features. 

More false and more fatuous statements could 
hardly be made, or so many of them crowded into a 
smaller compass. Elsewhere (p. 51) we are told that 
“ The Estilo Sarraceno, or earlier style of design and 
decoration, has an example in the beautiful Puerta del 
Perdon of the Mosque of Cordova ”; while on p. 58, 
‘‘The sumptuous Gate of Pardon at once attracts us. 
It is over twenty feet high, with the characteristic 
horseshoe arches and the elaborate Oriental ornamen¬ 
tation. But this is not the ancient gate; it dates from 
the Christian recapture of Cordova, and is constructed 
in imitation of the Arabian work. . . The structure 
is in the Estilo Sarraceno.” And once more, on p. 78, 
“The door of the Gate of Pardon was decorated by 
Henry II., and is in the later Mudejar style.” And 
stuff like this is written with an affectation of 
learning for the enlightenment of the ignorant. It is 
quite clear that the writer or writers of this book have 
not the most rudimentary knowledge of Moorish 
art. Nor do they seem to know the rudiments of 
Mohammedan usage. There is no “ priest ” in a 
mosque; the minaret is not a “praying-tower”; and 
Muslims do not “ pay their devotions to the Father of 
Islam ”; the Koran is not kept in the mihrab. 
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The idle repetitions of the book are as numerous as 
its blunders: the writers seem to forget on one page 
what they said on the last. “ The city once boasted of 
£0,000 resplendent palaces and 100,000 inferior houses; 
its mosques numbered 700 ” (p. 10). “ There were 

50,000 palaces in Cordova besides 300 mosques” (p. 28^; 
‘ ‘There were hosts of craftsmen working in brass, gold, 
and clay ” (p. 10); “ Workers in clay, wood, and metals 
plied their crafts with loving industry ” (p. 30); “ The 
part added to the Mosque by Almanzor is that behind 
the altar to the left when entering by the Door of 
Pardon ” (p. 54) becomes (p. 59) “ The portions added 
by Almanzor are behind the altar to the left when 
entering by the Gate of Pardon.” Indeed, the whole 
of Chapter V. is a repetition of previous statements; 
and the same is true of Appendix I., which adds 
nothing to the thrice-told tale. 

Even worse than this want of all method is the 
mawkish clap-trap meant for poetical description. Mr. 
Calvert has not the art of fine writing, and had better 
give up these ungainly essays. One example will 
suffice : 

Grim ruin descended on fair Cordova : melancholy decay suc¬ 
ceeded its long era of growth and prosperity. The admirable 
irrigation system, which made the meadows lush and the land 
fecund, was left unused, etc. 

The same want of taste comes out in the constant 
use of Spanish words for English. Thus mosque is 
more often than not “mezquita,” choir is “ coro,” 
bridge is “ puente,” museum is “ museo ”; but ‘‘Grand 
Teatro ” and “ los Palmas ” are mere blunders. So 
are the forms “ Es-Deffah,” “nimbar,” “ Babu el 
Jerni, and “ zak-hrafah ”; but the worst of all is 

mih-rab,” which is no more justifiable than “ A-rab,” 
yet is habitually so divided. 

The text, then, of this book, both in matter and 
form, is discreditable. The illustrations, mainly from 
photographs, are fairly complete and well-chosen, 
though the titles are sometimes inaccurate. Thus 
Pi. 5 is called the Promenade of “ Grande Capitaine,” 
which is neither English, French, nor Spanish. The 
capitals figured on PI. 36, 37 are stated to have come 
from the Catholic basilicas ”—whatever that means: 
it should be early Christian buildings. Then while PI. 79 
and 81 represent precisely the same thing, one is called 

Elevation of the gate of the Sanctuary of the Koran,” 
the other Portal of the Mihrab.” Moreover many 
plates, such as 28, 29, 31, 139, 149, have nothing in the 
text to correspond. Nor is there so much as an allu¬ 
sion to those delightful bellcotes and domes covered 
with coloured tiles, which other so-called guide-books 
equally ignore, but which, though of the Renaissance 
date, are among the most charming things in Cordova. 


STOICISM 

The Stoic Creed. By William L. Davidson. (T. and 
T. Clark, 4s. 6d.) 

Christianity, with its marvellous capacity for absorp¬ 
tion, has taken unto itself all that was best in Stoicism. 
What Stoicism had done was to prepare the life of the 
cloister. In its insistence on the vanity of material 
things, in its realisation of the fleetingness of life and 
of the world, in its habits of meditation and of turning 
the thoughts inwards it realised that ideal of asceti¬ 
cism which has always been so important an element 
in the Christian economy. For in the history of the 
Church, as in the moral history of mankind, two dis¬ 
tinct ideals—corresponding in a measure to the two 
contrasted philosophies of the Stoic and the Epicurean 
may be traced. The ideal of asceticism represents 
moral effort as essentially a sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
one part of human nature to another, that it may live 


the more completely in what survives of it; while the 
other ideal represents it as a harmonious development 
of all the parts of human nature in just proportion to 
each other. What Christianity did was to sweeten 
Stoicism, to remove from it a certain icy coldness of 
heart, a too rigorous detachment from life that tended 
to hopelessness. To Stoicism the individual was the 
measure of all things. With all its lofty idealism it 
advocated always a policy of indifference, of non-inter¬ 
ference. “ Whatever is, is right,” amounted to a 
tolerance of evil. Even Marcus Aurelius—most 
humane of emperors—could sit unmoved through the 
long cruelty of the Roman gladiatorial shows, revolv¬ 
ing, perhaps, that old Stoic paradox of the “ Imper- 
ceptibility of pain.” And Marcus Aurelius, it must be 
remembered, represented Stoicism at its best. For the 
Stoic philosophy of Rome—the Stoicism associated with 
the name of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius— 
was a vastly different thing from the Stoicism of Greece 
of the fourth century b.c. Transplanted from its 
original home, mellowed by time and by assimilation of 
elements from other philosophies, it had become more 
expansive and humane than the Stoicism of the earlier 
Greek period as we know it from the fragments of the 
writings of Zeno, Chrysippus and Cleanthes. In 
Epictetus, the Stoic slave, and in Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic Emperor, the philosophy of Stoicism attained its 
fullest and highest expression. And yet who can read 
them without being impressed with their absolute hope¬ 
lessness? A deep mournfulness, a sense of transitori¬ 
ness and futility in all things, an utter detachment from 
passing interests seem to tinge all their thoughts. 
Marcus Aurelius himself, persistent advocate of cheer¬ 
fulness as he was, could find nothing after all but a 
joyless resignation. There are few things more 
pathetic than the words written apparently not long 
before his death: 


How is it that the gods who have arranged all things well and 
lovingly for mortals have in this one respect overlooked their interest, 
that men, even excellent men, who have entered into frequent com¬ 
munion with them through devout ministration, when once they have 
died quit existence altogether and are utterly extinguished? If 
indeed this is so, be assured that the gods would have arranged it 
otherwise if it had been right. For it would have been possible if 
it had been right. 


And that is all for the future. For the present “ re¬ 
flect often in thy last hour” is the burden of the ‘‘Medi¬ 
tations.” Life is a vapour, a smoke, a winter torrent; 
the interval between the shortest and the longest life 
is comparable to that between the disappearance of 
two grains of incense flung into the altar fire. Life 
hurries to its close; its futilities are soon to be hushed 
in the silence of the tomb. Why make ado about any¬ 
thing so ephemeral? 

It was the genius of Christianity to transform this 
incomplete and mutilated ideal by blending with it the 
“ certain hope ” of immortality. Evil is a real thing 
and must be combated. Man is not free as the Stoic 
thought him free. The hand cannot say to the head, 
“ I have no need of thee.” We have a duty towards 
life as well as towards death. 

On the present-day value of Stoicism and on its 
aspects as the precursor of much modern theory, Pro¬ 
fessor Davidson writes admirably in his excellent 
volume. It is no dry-as-dust treatise compact of dates 
and uncompromising facts. It is a sympathetic study 
of the history and development of the Stoic philosophy 
which no student can afford to neglect. It shows that 
the Stoical philosophy is not a dead theory, a mere 
past system, effete and useless, to be put aside as a 
relic of antiquity, arousing only an antiquarian 
curiosity, but is (in Professor Davidson’s words) 
“ something instinct with life and capable of creating 
a genuine sympathetic interest. It breathes a fine 
spirit, and in its later form touches the heart while at 
the same time it appeals to the intellect.” 
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LAW FOR WOMEN 

Every Woman’s Own Lawyer. By Gordon C. Whad- 
coat. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 4d. net.) 

Mr. Whadcoat is a chivalrous gentleman who carries 
his belief in women’s rights so far as to think that 
women ought to have a legal treatise all to themselves. 
He has determined that this injustice at least shall be 
remedied, and one more legal disability of women 
cease to exist. It is not a bad idea. The author who 
can vouch his book as the first comer in any literary 
field is a happy and ingenious person, even though 
when we come to examine it the ingenuity shown is 
rather in inventing a novel title than in the substance 
of the book itself. This must be so from the nature of 
the case in a law book for women. The author gives 
himself away in the very first sentence of the preface: 
“Now that women enjoy almost equal rights with men,” 
he says, “ it is remarkable that there should be no legal 
treatise written especially in women’s interests.” The 
non sequitur is apparent. Why a special treatise for 
women if what is said about men can, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, be said also about women? There are 
some cases, of course, where the law has to consider 
perforce the question of sex; as in certain criminal 
offences. In the matrimonial law there is one well- 
known difference between men and women as to the 
grounds of divorce which has often been censured 
severely by the ladies of the Suffragist platform. A 
widow as a successor to her husband’s personal estate 
has an anomalous position which is neither that of heir 
nor next-of-kin. In succession to real property, 
women do not inherit until the male branches are ex¬ 
hausted. This is the most important sexual distinction 
between men and women in English law so far as 
private rights are concerned. We believe there is a 
popular book, entitled “ Every Man His Own Law¬ 
yer,” and if Mr. Whadcoat had been writing at any 
other time than when everybody was talking about the 
“ Suffragettes,” some such title would have served his 
turn quite well. Any woman, therefore, who hap¬ 
pened to want to improve her mind by learning some 
of the more elementary facts on legal topics interesting 
to laymen would have found all she cared to know 
about herself as a woman citizen in a book primarily 
intended for men. Mr. Whadcoat makes the most of 
whatever differences' exist; but what mainly keeps our 
attention on the fact that he is professing to write 
specially for women is an ostentatious simplicity of 
explanation that most men would resent. The chapter 
on cheques, which he observes are altogether incom¬ 
prehensible things to many women, is indeed so elemen¬ 
tary that it seems addressed rather to the infantine 
than the adult feminine mind. 

If women whose souls are in rebellion against the 
dominance of man suppose that Mr. Whadcoat has 
supplied them with a handbook of intolerable legal 
grievances, they will be disappointed. There is no such 
story to tell. But we may recommend novelists to 
study “ Every Woman’s Own Lawyer.” It will pre¬ 
vent them from supposing that the law makes unjust 
distinctions between men and women which only exist 
in the ignorance of their own imagination. A recently 
published novel makes a father dying without a will 
entrust enormously valuable diamonds to a friend. 
They are to be handed over to the dying man’s daugh¬ 
ter. But a ne’er-do-weel son, who was supposed to be 
dead, turns up, and we are gravely told that if he 
proves his identity he will be entitled to take all the 
diamonds and leave his sister without a penny. This 
is quite absurd, but we often find statements just as 
ridiculous of the alleged hardships of women under 
the law. The most recent grievance now being dis¬ 
cussed is one discovered by Mrs. Fenwick-Millar, who 


claims for married women the allocation of a certain 
portion of their husbands’ salaries to do what they like 
with. It seems to have been forgotten that not more 
than two years ago a silly season topic was the hard¬ 
ship which married men were suffering by their wives 
saving their housekeeping money and buying property 
in their own names to which their husbands had not 
the least claim. As a matter of fact, this, we believe, 
is a doubtful question of law which has never been 
settled by any court of high authority. It is really 
premature to say whether the man or the woman has 
the best of it in a transaction of this kind. A more 
substantial grievance than this, as to the legal share 
in the husband’s wage or salary, is perhaps another 
one also denounced by Mrs. Fenwick-Millar. An Eng¬ 
lish husband may leave all his property by will and his 
wife may not get a penny of his possessions. Neither a 
Frenchman nor a Scotsman can do this, nor can other 
nationals where the Roman law governs succession to 
property and bequests. It is arguable, no doubt, that 
the English right of dealing with property by will ought 
to be limited; but that it is not is by no means merely 
a sex grievance; and it has certainly not been conferred 
on married men in order to prop up the masculine 
tyranny. Most of the grievances alleged by women 
speakers and writers are not legal but customary dis¬ 
abilities. There is the guardianship of children, for 
example. Mr. Whadcoat in his anxiety to make this 
a woman’s book re-limns an old picture of the broken¬ 
hearted mother adding her tears to those of her child 
as it is tom from her and given to her husband, from 
whom she is living apart. 

Yet he has to admit that, as things are, there is no 
unfairness in the law. If the father has not the cus¬ 
tody, “ the law in fairness to the father would with¬ 
draw his liability to maintain such children, and would 
cast that obligation entirely on the mother. But in 
order to do this, it would, in fairness to the mother, be 
required to throw open to her all professions and public 
offices and other means of livelihood, otherwise she 
would be handicapped in her efforts to fulfil the obli¬ 
gation imposed upon her. In this respect, therefore, the 
law appears not unfair. Inasmuch as it gives the hus¬ 
band a wider field for earning money, it places upon him, 
under pains and penalties, the chief burden of main¬ 
taining his infant children.” This is quite a fair state¬ 
ment; only, it is not the law that gives the man the 
favourable 'economic position and refuses it to the 
woman, but sheer custom. There is no secular law 
against woman engaging in any occupation, except it 
be against working underground in coal mines. What¬ 
ever it be, in professions, manufacturing, or trade, in 
teaching or preaching, feminine disabilities are cus¬ 
tomary, not legal, and the prohibition from voting in 
parliamentary elections is the only really legal dis¬ 
ability women are under. Mr. Whadcoat, however, 
though his law seems accurate enough, is not strong 
in philosophy or history, as the very quaint Introduc¬ 
tion on the “ Progress of Women’s Rights ” proves. 
Too ridiculous for treating seriously, one of its 
quaintest statements may be quoted as a specimen of 
the kind of nonsense which is apt to find its way into 
women’s rights literature: 

For century after century women’s rights and disabilities rose 
and fell like ocean waves without putting women in any better case. 
Their long exclusion from succession to the Throne may be counted 
among the primary agents ^gainst progress. But when Queen 
Victoria took the Throne, there flowed from Parliament a succession 
of legislative enactments emancipating women—and especially 
married women—from the state of semi-bondage under which they 
still laboured. 

Mr. Whadcoat’s philosophy and history and style, 
or want of these, we may forgive, but we cannot 
forgive his forgetting Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and Queen Anne. 
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SCOTS CHESTNUTS. 

Scotland, of To-day. By T. F. Henderson and Francis 
Watt. (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

On page 3 of this book it is asserted that the “ mer¬ 
curial Frenchman is merely bored by the phlegmatic 
Dutchman, and finds little that he can appreciate in the 
methodical German.” We had hoped that the old bad 
habit of characterising nations by a single adjective had 
died out. One has only to open one’s eyes (the mind’s 
eyes, Horatio) in France to become convinced that not 
all Frenchmen are mercurial, nor even so many of them 
as to justify the generalisation; equally that all Dutch¬ 
men are not phlegmatic, nor all Germans methodical. 
Fortunately, in regard to the Scot, our authors proceed 
on a more rational plan, and find him to be “ not 
unfrequently a bundle of contradictory qualities— 
greedy and generous, worldly and pious, practical and 
idealistic, prejudiced and open-minded.” After eighteen 
pages of consideration of the origin and evolution 
of the Scot, that is what they make of him; and the 
present writer (who was once a Scot) admits that he 
cannot make any more of the matter himself. Not that 
this means anything except that as a reviewer he might 
be supposed to have superior ideas on the subject: he 
has none. All he dare assert is that the Scots, like the 
Jews, have a certain inner self that they only reveal to 
each other. The mutual revelation may often end in 
whisky and “ blethers ”; but in intercourse with oth;r 
peoples this inner something seems very like a pro¬ 
found and instinctive knowledge of human nature. 

If our authors are not very original about the Scot, 
so they cannot be said to be particularly enlightening as 
to Scotland. Une seems to be reading a superior kind 
of newspaper article. In fact, the authors are very 
superior persons, on familiar lines. Since Ruskin 
maligned the new town of Edinburgh every writer with 
a soul to save must malign it. This New Town is not 
a “ natural growth, but planned or constructed accord¬ 
ing to whimsical ideas.” What, with respect to towns, 
is a ‘‘natural growth”? Then the statues are to be 
commended “ with reserve.” The Old Town, of 
course, is romantic, because “ not a stone in the High 
Street and the Canongate but was drenched again and 
again with blood and tears.” That, and the like, is a 
sample of the best and the worst of the authors’ reflec¬ 
tions throughout the book. Chestnuts! Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen are discussed in like fashion. 
Pity that upon so fine a theme nothing fresher is forth¬ 
coming; were it only in the nature of the Highland- 
man’s observation on the comparative merits of the 
two towns of Edinburgh: “ Well, the New Town’s a 
pretty place to look down on, and the Old Town’s a 
grand place to look up at.” 

In a moment of pleased expectancy we turned to the 
chapter on “ Scots Wit and Humour.” Alas, it turned 
out to be a poor Hash-up of Dean Ramsay. Here is the 
whole of “ Scotland of To-day,” with its peculiar 
humour in full activity, and the authors have not even 
one poor little new story to tell us. With this very 
book in our hand we had occasion to ask an old woman 
in Anstruther the way to the railway station, and she 
told us it was “ juist roon’ the corner by Brown the 
baker’s.” What a benighted heathen we felt at our 
ignorance of Brown the baker. Later in the week in 
Edinburgh we heard of a very stout maid-servant who 
ave notice to leave because the neighbour maids called 
er “brosy,” and to whom her mistress said: ‘‘But. 
Jean, that’s no reason at a’; ye’ll be juist as fat ony 
ither place.” Yet again the same week we heard a 
genuine Scots observation. The head of the household 
—a prosy man— was declaring to the company that 
Arthur’s Seat and the Castle Rock were extinct vol¬ 
canoes, and we might be wakened any fine morning by 


a fresh earthquake and see Princes Street deep in ashes. 
“ Losh keep me,” said his wife; ‘‘there would be a 
leading article in the Scotsman about that.” Scotland 
of to-day is not so poor in humour that it need be 
entirely represented by the humour of yesterday and 
the day before. 

Parts of the book are very well done; for instance, 
the chapter on “ The Border and the Solway,” where 
the personal element enters charmingly. Excellent also 
is the “ Note on Caithness,” notwithstanding a fatuous 
reference to the “ imposing rocks ” of the coast 
“ against which the wild ocean waves beat year after 
year, century ofter century.” These rocks, we are told, 
“ are twisted into all manner of fantastic shapes by the 
action of the water.” The Caithness waves appear to 
have impressed our authors very powerfully. Small 
things these, perhaps, to comment upon, but an irri¬ 
tating air of superiority in the writers which is for ever 
cropping up suggests retort. But, then, the authors 
also are Scots. 

One good point in the work is that it has not been 
written, like so many of to-day, to carry off the coloured 
illustrations. There are twenty of these, and the other 
twenty-four in photography are to be preferred. 


DATES 

The Grceco-Roman World; or, The Struggle of East 
and West During a Millennium of World-Empire. 
Being vol. III. of Reflections on some leading 
facts and ideas of History, their meaning and 
interest (with special chapters on India). C. W. 
Whish. (Luzac and Co., 5s., 1907.) 

This tremendous title covers a volume which we have 
laid down with very mingled feelings. The author is 
so terribly in earnest, and so utterly over-weighted by 
the magnitude of his subject, that we are inclined to 
forgive much, and, at the same time, the confusion 
which a prolonged study of the book has produced in 
the mind of a really hardened reader of history may 
serve as some excuse for irritation. 

The idea is a great one, but we fear that that is all 
that is great about the work. The author seems firmly 
convinced that the study of history is a panacea for all 
political ills, and he is equally convinced that the study 
of history is in a bad way: 

China, Persia, India—all Asia, in fact (with Africa to follow)—is 
(sic) awaiting regeneration. This regeneration cannot be effected 
without our help. I would urge that instruction how to carry out 
the task can be obtained from history alone. To anyone who pro¬ 
poses to take part in this noble work I think my little attempt to 
make history a more manageable study ought to be welcome. This 
is not my only object: the subject seems to me so cruelly wronged 
in public estimation by its accepted “ label ” of dulness, that I 
long above all things to vindicate its charm. 

He goes on, however, to say that compression in the 
present case is more important than this vindication 
of the charm of history. And no one can complain 
that in the book itself he has allowed charm—or any¬ 
thing else—to stand in the way of compression. The 
result is rather like a sucked orange. It is quite plain 
that the author has enjoyed all the juice himself. He 
has left us pips, pulp, and peel—all necessary com¬ 
ponents of the complete orange no doubt, but unin¬ 
viting food at that. And when, in momentary refer¬ 
ences to the romances of history, he smacks his lips 
over the extracted juice we should be rather inclined 
to sulk, if we had not our own box of oranges to 
hand. 

The book has its value none the less. Though it is 
thickly sprinkled with queries and loose statements 
(the result, as the author confesses, of hasty writing 
at a distance from authorities), its numbered series 
of “ clothed dates ” for the history of the world from 
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Neo-Babylonia to the 5th century a.d. will serve as 
admirable memoriae technics for students, though we 
should advise such readers to skip much of the explana¬ 
tory smaller print, as making confusion worse con¬ 
founded. Chapters II. and III. are called “ The Con¬ 
fusion Period,” and deserve their name. The great 
fault noticeable in the text is the postulation of wide 
previous knowledge on the part of the student, com¬ 
bined with an irritating exactitude in minor matters. 

The chapters on Greece are more lucid, as a whole, 
than those on Persia, and will be of service as a refer¬ 
ence for the chronology of classical Greece. The 
author’s speculations anent a northern origin for the 
civilisation represented by the Vaphio cups (which are 
now generally recognised as being of Cretan origin) 
seem to be somewhat wide of the mark, especially 
in conjunction with his theories as to the starting-point 
of the Aryan migrations, and his perfectly correct 
statement that “ the history ends, as it began, with 
Crete.” 

There is a good deal that is commonplace, and not 
a little that savours of ill-regulated enthusiasm in these 
Greek chapters. Indeed, we are imbued with an 
uneasy feeling that the author is not very certain of 
his ground, and the elaborate devices which he 
offers as memoriae technics for some of his “ clothed 
dates ” are ludicrously ingenious. By this time we 
are uncertain whether the book is intended for a 
commonplace book of the author’s personal impres¬ 
sions or a “ model ” note-book for students. In any 
case, the extreme difficulty of extracting sense from 
many of the passages has exhausted interest, which 
the chapters on Indian history (“ India, the Wonder¬ 
land of the East ”) cannot wholly revive, excellent 
though they be at times. The author knows India, 
and has a deep affection for its beauties, which he 
describes with a certain skill. But the chapters have 
little to do with the general scheme of the book, and 
are better to be appreciated in the separate form in 
which they are also published. The sketch of Indian 
architecture is extremely slight, but good so far as it 
goes; that of “ the Indian Shakespeare,” the “ Rama- 
yana,” enthusiastic and a little incoherent. All the 
writer’s sympathies are with the Hindus of India, and 
he regards all the Mohammedans as foreigners, in 
the same way as the English are foreigners in India. 
There is an extraordinary mixture of poetry and 
politics in the feeling of these chapters, and we fear 
that the author’s ideal is that of a very Utopian India: 

Instead of allowing the Hindus to think that we (the followers of 
Mohammed and Christ) want to combine to crush them, cannot we 
prove to them by our acts how grossly we have been misunderstood, 
and that, on the contrary, we want to help them, in concert, to a new 
rehabilitation? 

Do we? 

The Roman chapters are short and fairly useful. 
But the whole book strikes us as making the study of 
history an extremely wearisome mental exercise, when 
it should be, as the author evidently knows, one unend¬ 
ing procession of wonders. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

A Literary History of India. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
(Unwin, 12. 6 d. net.) 

After an interval of nine years the second impression 
of Mr. Frazer’s History appears. At the present 
moment when the more alarmist of our newspapers are 
full of reports of unrest, or even sedition, in India, this 
work should come to the student and philosopher as a 
most valuable commentary on the present situation. 
For Mr. Frazer traces the evolution of thought in India 
from the earliest times down to the present day, show¬ 


ing through the extant literature how and why the 
psychological attitude of the people has developed and 
altered owing to this or that influence, and how the re¬ 
peated and continuous invasions have modified or even 
altered altogether the mental attitude and the practice 
of the people. 

The title that Mr. Frazer has chosen is most conven¬ 
iently wide in its connotation. A literary history may 
either be, on the one hand, simply a history of the 
literature of the country in question—a detailed account 
of the writings of men whose work is' worth noting—or 
it may be a history of the country itself, its religion, 
its politics, its varying fortunes, as traceable through 
contemporary literature, whether epic, dramatic, or 
lyric. The latter is undoubtedly the sense in which Mr. 
Frazer means his title to be understood, and conse¬ 
quently this volume—only some four hundred and fifty 
pages in all—contains matter which is wonderful in its 
comprehensiveness and scope. 

Starting from the advent of the Aryans—the light¬ 
skinned race who overcame the Dravidian aborigines— 
he traces the succeeding changes and developments 
through Brahmanism, Buddhism, Mahommedanism, 
Christianity and Agnosticism. In India, on Mr. 
Frazer’s showing, the history—political and social— 
depends on religion more obviously, perhaps, than in 
more occidental countries. Each succeeding upheaval 
coincided with, if it did not actually depend upon, a 
change in the religion. What the original religion of 
India was there seems to be no record to tell us. The 
earliest, for Mr. Frazer’s purpose, is Brahmanism, and 
this was not native to the soil. His description of its 
ritual and its motif is most interesting, and though he 
is inclined towards totemism (a dangerous and un¬ 
certain ground when dealing with Aryans), his attitude 
is on the whole unbiassed and acceptable. From his 
description of the rites as described in the Rig-Vedathe 
student of religions will probably be inclined to suspect 
Phallism, traces of which undoubtedly survive among 
several of the sects in India to-day. From Brahmanism 
Mr. Frazer traces the change to Buddhism—a religion 
which in its earlier and purer forms, at any rate, 
closely approaches Christianity both in the loftiness of 
its ideas and the purity of its practice. But just as 
desire so often outruns performance, so do religious 
ideas transcend the practice, and when the Mahom- 
medan invasion came, the religion had depreciated into 
mere idolatry and ritual. Readers of Mr. Kipling’s 
“ Kim ” will remember the taunt of the Mussulman 
boy, directed at the Llama, in the first chapter, and 
Mr. Frazer shows that the taunt was not without war¬ 
rant. But strangely enough the Mahommedan invasion 
was not so overpowering in India as elsewhere. 
Archaeologists search practically in vain for any trace 
of Roman civilisation in Northern Africa—Carthage is 
lost beyond recall—but in India the Rajputs and noble 
caste still wear the triple thread of the twice-born 
BrShman, and though Islam has triumphed to a certain 
extent, still the most it has been able to accomplish 
is to flourish side by side with Brahmanism and Budd¬ 
hism. It has not—as elsewhere—blotted out its 
predecessors. 

So far, all invasions—religious and political—of India 
had been from the north and over-land. There remains 
the last and strangest, which subsists to the present 
day. The invasion of Christianity, with the French 
and English, has been altogether different both in spirit 
and in practice from its predecessors. It has, in conse¬ 
quence, had totally different effects. There has arisen 
what seems at first sight an unnatural, or at any rate 
a forced, growth of thought and mental outlook. The 
result of this is difficult to foreshadow. The western 
and the eastern minds are so divergent and distinct 
that it is practically impossible to decide whether our 
present system is for the ultimate good of the people of 
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India. At the present moment Caliban’s lines occur 
irresistibly to our memory: 

You taught me language; and my profit on’t 

Is, I know how to curse. 

Whether, later, the knowledge of “ blessing ” will 
follow, the next generation will possibly know better 
than ourselves. 

Mr. Frazer’s knowledge of Indian literature is won¬ 
derfully wide and complete, and his quotations are 
well chosen both for illustrating the purpose and 
methods of his authors. A student of Oriental litera¬ 
ture has before him a doubly difficult task as compared 
with one who confines himself to the literature of 
Europe. For while the latter—speaking broadly—finds 
the underlying basis familiar to him, if not identical 
with his own method of thought, the former has to 
train himself to think on quite unfamiliar lines, in fact 
to alter entirely his whole mental standpoint, before he 
can hope to understand, let alone to appreciate, his 
authors. Long and close intimacy with the people and 
their work has enabled Mr. Frazer to be quite success¬ 
ful in this, and the result is that instead of producing 
a cold and “ drybones ” account of the literature of 
India, he has written a sympathetic, living appreciation 
of what will, in all probability, always remain for 
Europeans the most wonderful and fascinating litera¬ 
ture of the world. 

The “Restorations” of the Bayeaux Tapestry. By 
Charles Dawson, F.S.A. (London: Elliot 
Stock.) 

The impossibility of restoration—in other words, that 
new work cannot reconstitute an antiquity, nor any 
part of an antiquity, that has once perished—is a self- 
evident proposition which, howsoever few would dis¬ 
pute in theory, yet the vast majority ignore in practice. 
No exception is furnished by the Bayeaux tapestry, 
whose unfortunate misnomer, by the way, obliges 
every writer on the subject who would not be sus¬ 
pected of ignorance, to remark that it is not tapestry 
at all, but needlework. Had it, indeed, been tapestry, 
the pamphlet under notice need never have been 
written, for woven arras hardly admits of the particular 
kind of falsification described by Mr. Charles Dawson; 
whereas this historic embroidery has, of its very 
nature, lent itself to much tampering and forgery. 

Indefensible as all such manipulation of ancient docu¬ 
ments is, it has obtained in the case of the Bayeaux 
“ tapestry ” some sort of specious justification through 
the ragged and unravelled condition into which the 
extremities and other parts of the work had been re¬ 
duced at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Men¬ 
tioned in inventories of the years 1476 and 1563, and 
formally exhibited from time immemorial at stated 
occasions with the relics and treasures of Bayeaux 
Cathedral, it did not attract the serious study of anti¬ 
quarians earlier than the year 1721, when some draw¬ 
ings, of unascertained date, after the original embroi¬ 
dery, were brought to light. From that time onward, 
while the “tapestry” itself became increasingly 
famous, the inevitable consequence followed that one 
“ restorer ” after another has pretended to repair the 
depredations of age and wear by a number of reckless 
emendations. Many of these latter can be detected 
and exposed by reference to the earliest extant draw¬ 
ings; and although no one of them is of sufficient 
moment to bring- any point of accepted history into 
dispute, yet their sum total is serious enough to 
impair very materially the authenticity of the 
“tapestry” as a contemporaneous document. Those 
who are in the habit of quoting it as evidence of the 
manners and customs of the times should be aware 
of the changes that have taken place. Thus the Nor¬ 
man warriors are distinguished for being clean-shaven, 


but Duke William’s standard-bearer certainly appears 
wearing a moustache in the “ tapestry ” as seen to-day. 
The modem accretions include other physical features 
in respect of which the original executants, unlike 
later realists, chose to observe a rigid reticence. Such, 
at least, is Mr. Dawson’s account of the matter. But 
is it not possible that these particular details, natural 
to the work of an unsophisticated age, were afterwards 
disingenuously omitted by the draughtsman of the 
prudish epoch of Paul et Virginie ? For the rest, names 
of persons and of places, worn or torn away, have 
been supplied by conjectural and, as more recent in¬ 
vestigations have proved, often erroneous restitutions. 
The moral of the whole affair is that all important his¬ 
toric documents ought to be kept in duplicate by some 
properly attested facsimile process, both to insure the 
perpetuation of the record unimpaired and to provide a 
much-needed check upon the caprice and dishonesty of 
interested falsifiers. 

The Indian Text Series. I.—Storia do Mogor; or, 
Mogul India, 1653-1708. By Niccolao Manucci, 
Venetian. Translated with introduction and notes 
by William Irvine, 2 vols. (Murray, 24s. net.) 

With the support of the Government of India and under 
the aegis of the Royal Asiatic Society the elaborate 
Storia do Mogor, sent to Europe by Niccolao 
Manucci more than two hundred years ago, now first 
reaches the public as he wrote it, allowing for the 
change from Portuguese and French and Italian into 
English. The work originally came into the hands of 
a French Jesuit editor, who practically suppressed it, 
and Mr. Irvine relates how he followed it up through 
its divers adventures from library to library until he 
finally ran it to earth. It was well worth the research 
and trouble, for the work is unique in its way, is valu¬ 
able to students of India, and indispensable to the his¬ 
torian or collector. It is, of course, to Franqois 
Bernier that we are primarily indebted for our know¬ 
ledge of the Early Mogol Empire, though, as he him¬ 
self admits in reference to his map, “if it is not 
absolutely correct, it is merely less incorrect than 
others I have seen.” Of Niccolao Manucci, the 
Venetian, practically nothing is known; he cannot be 
traced in his native city, and his life is only referable to 
the autobiographic items in his book. He seems to 
have been a fairly impartial man with a due sense of 
proportion, a receptive brain, and a genius for flattery, 
which stood him in good stead in his transactions with 
native chiefs and nobles. That he knew Bernier’s 
travels and thought none too highly of his veracity 
is obvious and not unreasonable, and that he had some 
acquaintace with the works of Ludovico di Varthema, 
John Jourdain, and John Huyghen van Linschoten 
seems something more than likely. The story of the 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogul (1615-19) may also have been familiar to him, 
and there are points in common between his experi¬ 
ences in Indostan and those of Pietro della Valle, who 
was his contemporary. The words used by M. de 
Monceaux the Younger to Mr. H. O. (Henry Ouldin- 
burgh, first secretary of the Royal Society) in the 
Englished version of Bernier’s travels, dated “ Paris, 
Julij 16, 1670,” may aptly be used in recommending 
Mr. Irvine’s translation of Manucci: 

I here send you a Relation of Indostan, in which you will find 
such considerable occurrences, as will make you confess I could not 
convey to you a more acceptable present and that Monsieur Bernier, 
who hath written it, is a very Gallant man, and of a mould I wish 
all Travellers were made of. 

Mr. Irvine explains fully in his introduction the wicked 
misuse of Manucci’s manuscript by that arch book¬ 
maker and purloiner Catrou in his “ Histoire Generate 
de l’Empire du Mogol,” and has added to the general 
excellence of his translation many good con¬ 
temporaneous illustrations and fully explanatory notes. 
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LEVAVI OCULOS 

Ambrose thought of the place in which he was: of the 
hideous school, the hideous town, the weary waves of 
the dun Midland country bounded by the dim, hopeless 
horizon; and his soul revisited the faery hills and woods 
and valleys of the west. He remembered how, long 
ago, his father had roused him from sleep in the hush 
and wonder of a summer morning. The whole world 
was still and windless; all the magic odours of the night 
rose from the earth; and as they crossed the lawn the 
silence was broken by the enchanted song of a bird, 
rising from a thorn-tree by the gate. A high white 
vapour veiled the sky, and they only knew that the sun 
had risen by the brightening of this veil, by the silver¬ 
ing of the woods and the meadows, and the water in the 
rejoicing brook. They crossed the road, and crossed 
the brook in the field beneath by the old footbridge, 
tremulous with age, and began to climb the steep hill¬ 
side that one could see from the Wern windows; and, 
the ridge of the hill once surmounted, the little boy 
found himself in an unknown land: he looked into 
deep, silent valleys watered by trickling streams, he 
saw still woods in that dreamlike morning air, he 
saw winding paths that climbed into yet remoter 
regions. His father led him onward till they came to a 
lonely height—they had walked scarcely two miles, but 
to Ambrose it seemed a journey into another world— 
and showed him certain irregular markings in the turf. 

And Nicholas Meyrick murmured r 

The cell of Iltyd is by the sea-shore, 

The ninth wave washes its altar, 

There is a fair shrine in the land of Morgan. 

The cell of Dewi is near the City of the Legions, 

Nine altars owe obedience to it, 

Sovereign is the choir that sings about it. 

The cell of Cybi is the treasure of Gwent, 

Nine hills are its perpetual guardians. 

Nine songs befit the memory of the saint. 

“ See,” he said, “ there are the Nine Hills,” and he 
pointed them out to the boy, telling him the tale of 
the saint and his Holy Bell, which they said had sailed 
across the sea from Syon, and had entered the Severn, 
and had entered the Usk, and had entered the Soar, 
and had entered the Canthwr brook; and so one day 
the saint, as he walked beside the little stream that 
almost encompassed the hill in its winding course, saw 
the bell, “ that was made of metal that no man might 
comprehend,” floating under the alder boughs and 
crying: 

Sant, sant, sant 
/ sail from Syon to Cybi sant. 

“ And so sweet was the sound of that bell,” Ambrose’s 
father went on, “that they said it was as the joy of 
angels ym Mharadwys, and that it must have come not 
from the earthly, but from the heavenly and glorious 
Syon.” 

And there they stood in the white morning, on the 
uneven ground that marked the place where once.the 
saint rang to the Sacrifice, where the quickening words 
were uttered after the order of the Old Mass of the 
Britons. 

“ And then came the Yellow Hag of Pestilence that 
destroyed the bodies of the Cymri, then the Red Hag 
of Rome that caused their souls to stray: last is come 
the Black Hag of Geneva that sends body and soul 
quick to hell: no honour have the saints any more.” 

Then they turned home again, and all the way Am¬ 
brose thought he heard the bell, as it sailed the great 
deeps from Syon, crying aloud: 

Sant : Sant : Sant: 

and the sound seemed to echo from the glassy water of 
the little brook, as it swirled and rippled over the 
shining stones, circling round those lonely hills. 


So they made strange pilgrimages over the beloved 
land, going further and further afield as the boy grew 
older. They visited deep wells in the heart of the 
woods, where a few broken stones, perhaps, were the 
last remains of a famous hermitage. “ Ffynnon liar 
Bysgottwr—the Well of Saint liar the Fisherman,” 
Nicholas Meyrick would explain, and then would follow 
the story of liar; how no man knew whence he came, 
or who his parents were. He was found, a little child, 
on a stone in a river in Armorica by King Alan, and 
rescued by him. And ever after, they discovered, on the 
stone in the river where the child had lain, every day a 
great and shining fish lying, and on this fish liar was 
nourished. And so he came with a great company of 
the saints to Britain, and wandered over all the land. 

“ So at last liar Sant came to this wood, which people 
now call St. Hilary’s Wood, because they have for¬ 
gotten all about liar. And he was weary with his wan¬ 
dering, and the day was very hot; so he stayed by this 
well, and began to drink. And there, on that great 
stone, he saw the shining fish, and so he rested, and 
built an altar, and a church of willow-boughs, and 
offered the sacrifice, not only for the quick and the 
dead, but for all the wild beasts of the woods and the 
streams. 

“ And when this blessed liar rang his Holy Bell and 
began to offer, there came not only the prince and his 
servants, but all the creatures of the wood. There, 
under the hazel-boughs, you might see the hare, which 
flies so swiftly from men, come gently and fall down, 
weeping greatly on account of the Passion of the Son 
of Mary. And beside the hare, the weasel and the pole¬ 
cat would lament grievously in the manner of penitent 
sinners, and wolves and lambs together adored the 
saint’s hierurgy; and men have beheld tears streaming 
from the eyes of venomous serpents when liar Agios 
uttered Curiluson with a loud voice, since the serpent 
is not ignorant that by its wickedness sorrow came to 
the whole world. And when, in the time of the holy 
ministry, it is necessary that frequent Alleluyas should 
be chanted and vociferated, the saint wondered what 
should be done, for as yet none in that place was skilled 
in the art of song. Then was a great miracle, since 
from all the boughs of the wood, from every bush, and 
from every green tree, there resounded Alleluyas 
in enchanting and prolonged harmony; never did the 
Bishop of Rome listen to so sweet a singing in his 
church as was heard in this wood. For the nightingale, 
and thrush, and blackbird, and blackcap, and all their 
companions are gathered together, and sing praises to 
the Lord, chanting distinct notes, and yet concluding 
in a melody of most ravishing sweetness; such was the 
Mass of the Fisherman. Nor was this all; for one day, 
as the saint prayed beside the well, he became aware 
that a bee circled round and round his head, uttering 
loud buzzing sounds, but not endeavouring to sting him. 
To be short, the bee went before liar, and led him to 
a hollow tree not far off, and straightway a great swarm 
of bees issued forth, leaving a vast store of wax behind 
them. This was their oblation to the Most High, for 
from their wax liar Sant made goodly candles to burn 
at the offering; and from that time the bee is holy, 
because his wax makes light to shine upon the Gifts.” 

This was part of the story that Ambrose’s fathei 
read to him; and they went again to see the Holy Well. 
He looked at the few broken and uneven stones that 
were left to distinguish it from common wells; and 
there in the deep green wood on the summer afternoon, % 
under the woven boughs, he seemed to hear the strange ' 
sound of the saint’s bell, to see the woodland creatures 
hurrying through the wood that they might be present 
at the Offering. The weasel beat his little breast for 
his sins, the big tears fell down the gentle face of the 
hare, the adders wept in the dust; and all the chorus 
of the birds sang: “ Alleluya, Alleluya, Alleluya.” 
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Once they drove a long way from the Wem, going 
towards the west, till they came to the Great Mountain, 
as the people called it. After they had turned from 
the high road, they went down a narrow lane, and this 
led them with many windings to a lower ridge of the 
mountain, where the horse and trap were put up at a 
solitary tavern. Then they began to toil upward on 
foot, crossing many glistening and rejoicing streams 
that rushed out cold from the limestone rock, mount¬ 
ing up and up through the wet land where the rare 
orchids grew among the rushes, through hazel brakes, 
through fields that grew wilder as they still went 
higher; and the great wind came down from the high 
dome above them. They turned, and all the shining 
land was unrolled before them: the white houses were 
bright in the sunlight, and there, far away, was the 
yellow sea, and the two islands, and the coasts beyond. 

Nicholas Meyrick pointed out a tuft of trees on a hill 
a long way off, and told his son that the Wem was 
hidden beyond it, and then they began to climb once 
more, till they came at last to the line where the fields 
and hedges ended, and above there was only the wild 
mountain land. And on this verge stood an old farm¬ 
house, with strong walls set into the rock, sheltered a 
little from the winds by a line of twisted beeches. The 
walls of the house were gleaming white, and by the 
porch there was a shrub covered with bright yellow 
flowers. Mr. Meyrick beat upon the oak door, painted 
black, and covered with heavy nails. An old man 
dressed like a farmer opened it, and Ambrose noticed 
that his father spoke to him with something of rever¬ 
ence in his voice, as if he were some very great person. 
They sat down in a long room, but dimly lighted by 
the thick, greenish glass in the quarried window, and 
presently the old farmer set a great jug of beer before 
them. They both drank heartily enough, and Mr. 
Meyrick said : “ Aren’t you about the last to brew your 
own beer, Mr. Cradock? ” 

“ Iss; I be the last of all. They do all like the muck 
the brewer sends better than cwrw dda.” 

“ The whole world likes muck better than good 
drink, now.” 

‘‘You be right, sir. Old days and old ways of our 
fathers—they be gone for ever. There was a blasted 
preacher down at the chapel a week ago saying—so 
they do tell me—that they would all be damned to hell 
unless they took to ginger-beer directly. Iss, indeed 
now; and I heard that he should say that a man could 
do a better day’s work on that rot-belly stuff than on 
good beer. Wass you ever hear of such a liarr as 
that?” 

The old man was furious at the thought of these 
infamies and follies: his esses hissed through his teeth, 
and his r’s rolled out with fierce emphasis. Mr. Mey¬ 
rick nodded his approval of this indignation. 

“We have what we deserve,” he said. “False 
preachers, bad drink, the talk of fools all the day long— 
even on the mountain. What is it like, do you think, 
in London ? ” 

There fell a silence in the long dark room. They 
could hear the sound of the wind in the beech trees, 
and Ambrose saw how the boughs were tossed to and 
fro; and he thought of what it must be like on winter 
nights, here, high upon the great mountain, when the 
storms swept up from the sea, or descended from the 
wilds to the north; when the shafts of rain were like 
the onset of an army, and the winds screamed about the 
walls. 

“ May we see it? ” said Mr. Meyrick suddenly. 

“I did think you had come for that. There be very 
few now that remember.” 

He went out, and returned carrying a bunch of keys. 
Then he opened a door in the room, and warned the 
“ young master ” to take care of the steps. Ambrose, 
indeed, could scarcely see the way. His father led him 


down a short flight of uneven stone steps, and they 
were in a room which seemed at first quite dark, for 
the only light came from a narrow window high up in 
the wall, and across the glass there were heavy iron 
bars. 

Cradock lit two tall candles of yellow wax that stood 
in brass candlesticks on a table; and as the flame grew 
clear Ambrose saw that he was opening a sort of 
aumbry constructed in the thickness of the wall. The 
door was a great slab of solid oak, three or four inches 
thick, as one could see when it was opened, and from . 
the dark place within the farmer took an iron box and 
set it carefully upon the floor, Mr. Meyrick helping 
him. They were strong men, but they staggered under 
the weight of the chest; the iron seemed as thick as the 
door of the cupboard from which it was taken, and the 
heavy antique lock yielded with a grating scream to the 
key. Inside it there was another box of some reddish 
metal, which again held a case of wood black with age, 
and from this, with reverent hands, the farmer drew 
out a veiled and splendid cup and set it on the table 
between the two candles. It was a bowl-like vessel of 
the most wonderful workmanship, standing on a short 
stem. All the hues of the world were mingled on it, 
all the jewels of the regions seemed to shine from it; 
and the stem and foot were encrusted with work in 
enamel of strange and magical colours, that shone and 
dimmed with alternating radiance, that glowed with 
red fires and pale glories, with the blue of the far sky, 
the green of faery seas, and the argent gleam of the 
evening star. But before Ambrose had gazed more 
than a moment he heard the old man say in pure Welsh, 
not in broken English, in a resonant and chanting 
voice: 

“ Let us fall down and adore the marvellous and 
venerable work of the Lord Almighty.” 

To which his father responded: “ Agyos, Agyos, 
Agyos. Mighty and glorious is the Lord God 
Almighty in all His works and wonderful operations. 
Curiluson, Curiluson, Curiluson.” 

They knelt down, Cradock in the midst before the 
cup, and Ambrose and his father on either hand. The 
holy vessel gleamed before the boy’s eyes, and he saw 
clearly its wonder and its beauty. All its surface was 
a marvel of the most delicate intertwining lines in gold 
and silver, in copper, in bronze, in all manner of metals 
and alloys; and these interlacing patterns in their 
brightness, in the strangeness of their imagery and 
ornament, seemed to enthral the eyes and capture them 
as it were in a maze of enchantment; and not only the 
eyes, for the very spirit was rapt and garnered into 
that far bright world whence the holy magic of the cup 
proceeded. Among the precious stones which were 
set into the wonder was a great crystal, shining with 
the pure light of the moon; about the rim of it there 
was the appearance of faint and feathery clouds, but 
in the centre it was a white splendour, and as Ambrose 
gazed he thought that from the heart of this jewel there 
streamed continuously a shower of glittering stars, 
dazzling his eyes with iheir incessant motion and bright¬ 
ness. His body thrilled with a sudden and ineffable 
rapture, his breath came and went in quick pantings, 
bliss possessed him utterly as the three Crowned Forms 
passed in their golden order. Then the interwoven 
sorcery of the vessel became a ringing wood of golden, 
and bronze, and silver trees; from every side resounded 
the clear summons of the holy bells and the exultant 
song of the faery birds; he no longer heard the low 
chanting voices of Cradock and his father as they re¬ 
plied to one another in the forms of some antique 
liturgy. Then he stood by a wild seashore; it was a 
dark night, and there was a shrilling wind that sang 
about the peaks of the sharp rocks, answering to the 
deep voices of the heaving sea. A white moon of 
fourteen days’ old appeared for a moment in the rift 
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between two vast black clouds, and the shaft of light 
showed all the savage desolation of the shore: cliffs 
that rose up into mountains, into crenellated heights 
that were incredible, whose bases were scourged by the 
torrents of hissing foam that were driven against them 
by the hollow-sounding sea. Then, on the highest of 
those awful heights Ambrose became aware of walls 
and spires, of towers and battlements that must have 
touched the stars, and in the midst of this great castle 
there surged up the aspiring vault of a vast church: 
and all its windows were ablaze with a light so bright 
and glorious that it was as if every stone were a dia¬ 
mond. And he heard the voices of a praising host, as 
the clamour of golden trumpets, and the unceasing 
choir of the angels. And he knew that this place was 
the Sovereign and Perpetual Choir, Corarbennic, into 
whose secret the deadly flesh may scarcely enter. But 
in the vision he lay breathless on the floor before the 
gleaming wall of the sanctuary, while the shadows of 
the hierurgy were enacted; and it seemed to him that 
for a moment of time he saw in unendurable light the 
Mystery of Mysteries pass veiled before him, and the 
Image of the Slain and Risen. 

For a brief while this dream was broken. He heard 
his father singing softly: 

Gogoniaut yi T5.d ac yr Mab ac yr YspryU Gian. 

And the old man answered: 

Agya Trias eleeson ymas. 

Then again his spirit was lost in the bright depths 
of the crystal, and he saw the ships of the saints, 
without oar or sail, afloat on the faery sea, seeking 
the Glassy Isle. All the whole company of the Blessed 
Saints of the Isle of Britain sailed on the adventure; 
dawn and sunset, night and noonday their illumined 
faces never wavered; and Ambrose thought that at last 
they saw bright shores in the dying light of a red sun, 
and there came to their nostrils the scent of the deep 
applegarths in Avalon and odours of Paradise. 
***** 

When he finally returned to the presence of earthly 
things he was standing by his father; while Cradock 
reverently wrapped the Cup in the gleaming veils 
which covered it, saying as he did so: 

“ Remain in peace, O holy and divine Cup of the 
Lord. Henceforth I know not whether I shall return 
to thee or not; but may the Lord vouchsafe me to see 
thee in the Church of the Firstborn, which is in 
heaven, on the Altar of the Sacrifice which is from 
age unto ages.” 

Ambrose went up the steps and out into the sun¬ 
shine on the mountain side with the bewilderment of 
strange dreams as a coloured mist about him. He saw 
the old white walls, the yellow blossoms by the porch; 
above, the wild high mountain wall, and below all the 
dear land of Gwent happy in the summer air, all its 
woods and fields, its rolling hills and its salt verge 
rich in a golden peace. Beside him the cold water 
swelled from the earth and trickled from the grey 
rock; and high in the air an exultant lark was singing. 
The mountain breeze was full of life and gladness, and 
the rustling and tossing of the woods, the glint and 
glimmer of the leaves beneath made one think that the 
trees with every creature were merry on that day. And 
in that dark cell, beneath many locks, beneath wood 
and iron, concealed in golden, glittering veils, lay 
hidden that glorious and awful Cup, glass of wonderful 
vision, portal and entrance of the Spiritual Place. 

His father explained to him something of that which 
he had seen. He told him that the vessel was the 
Holy Cup of Teilo Sant, which he was said to have 
received from the Lord in the State of Paradise; and 
that when Teilo said mass, using that chalice, the 
choir of angels was present visibly; that it was a Cup 


of Wonders and Mysteries; the bestower of visions 
and heavenly graces. 

“ But whatever you do,” he said, “ do not speak to 
anyone of what you have seen to-day, because if you 
do the mystery will be blasphemed. Do you know that 
your uncle and aunt at Lupton would say that we were 
all mad together? That is because they are fools, 
and in these days most people are fools, and malignant 
fools, too, as you will find out for yourself before you 
are much older. So always remember that you must 
hide the secrets that you have seen; and if you do not 
do so you will be sorry.” 

Mr. Meyrick told his son why old Cradock was to 
be treated with respect, indeed, with reverence. 

“He is just what he looks,” he said; “an old 
farmer with a small freehold up here on the mountain 
side; and as you heard, his English is no better than 
that of any other farmer in this county. And com¬ 
pared with Cradock the Duke of Norfolk is a man of 
yesterday. He is of the tribe of Teilo the Saint; he 
is the last, in direct descent, of the Hereditary Keepers 
of the Holy Cup; and his race has guarded that blessed 
relic for thirteen hundred years. Remember again 
that to-day, on this mountain, you have seen great 
marvels which you must keep in silence.” 

Arthur Machen. 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN 
FRANCE 

As a rule it is to be inferred that the Englishman 
travels in order to escape from England; the French¬ 
man in order to convince himself of the superiority of 
everything French; the German for business purposes 
and political and military espionage. 

The Englishmen who travel in France are generally 
of two classes; either they under-estimate or they over¬ 
estimate everything they see and everybody they meet. 
In both cases their action is mischievous; it bewilders 
and irritates the French, and spoils market prices. 
There is the familiar type of English traveller, who 
speaks of the French people as “ natives,” and some¬ 
times even as “ foreigners,” choosing to forget that 
they are in their own country, or apparently assuming 
that he is by right at home wherever he finds himself. 
This traveller has no sense of give and take; he is 
mean and dishonest. He claims seats in the railway 
carriage which do not belong to him. A lie is ever 
ready to his lips for the obtaining of some unfair 
advantage. To listen to him you would be led to 
suppose that he is constantly being overcharged, yet 
his own watchword is “ Sixpence is ample.” On the 
score of exorbitant charges he is for ever addressing 
complaints to the English newspapers, and he earns 
the hatred of waiters, and porters, and cabmen by his 
curmudgeonly tips, never exceeding what he calls 
“ half a franc.” “ Sixteen shillings for a dish of 

cutlets for four at P-’s! ” cried one of this class to 

us a short time back. “ Don’t you think that a most 
exorbitant charge?” It would have been easy to 

point out, had it been worth while, that as P- 

can accommodate only a limited number of customers, 
pays an enormous rent, and to his chef an ambassa¬ 
dorial salary, he would be quickly ruined if his 
restaurant were habitually to be used as a chop-house. 
This grumbler is a snob at home, allowing himself to 
be bullied, insulted, advised, and over-charged by 
tenth-rate German maitres d’hotel and Swiss inn¬ 
keepers with never a murmur. He is a coward as well 
as a cad. If, having trodden upon some “ foreigner’s ” 
toes, and added insult to injury by refusing to apolo¬ 
gise, he gets his ears boxed, or his packages thrown 
out of the window of the railway carriage where he 
has wrongfully intruded himself, he will tell you after- 
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wards that “ the fellow was quite insolent, but he 
thought the most dignified course was to treat him 
with absolute contempt.” And he laughs uproariously 
whenever he reads in his London paper the silly stereo¬ 
typed description of a French duel which has not 
ended fatally, as if the writer thought that it should. 
With the conviction that travelling in France is like 
taking a voyage of discovery to the North Pole, this 
Englishman saddles himself with all sorts of cumbrous 
rubbish for the purpose of creating around him, 
wherever he goes, an atmosphere of what he calls 
“ English civilisation.” He has patent arrangements 
by which he is enabled to produce a cup of hot tea at 
any hour of the day or night, under any conditions 
or circumstances whatsoever. He is generally pro¬ 
vided with biscuits. He not infrequently carries a 
flask of brandy purchased in England. He poisons 
the air with birdseye tobacco. He is never without an 
india-rubber bath. The first effort of Art was to make 
useful things look beautiful. In England a peculiar 
talent has been developed for making useless things 
look useful. This traveller carries with him endless 
quantities of such knick-knacks. And if you converse 
with him you will find that he is full of hints—practical 
hints for making himself and everyone he comes in 
contact with foolish or miserable, on the pretext of a 
higher comfort, in pursuit of all kinds of empty whims 
and senseless fads, achieved at a total sacrifice of 
good manners and good taste. And not improbably 
when he gets home he will publish a volume of 
“ hints ” to travellers on the Continent, which will be 
a monument of extravagant impertinence and ferocious 
egoism. 

Of another type of English traveller, to whom every¬ 
thing is couJeur de rose, it is needless to say much. 
If one would believe him, his travels have been one 
long triumphant progress among singularly delightful 
people, who have constantly loaded him with benefac¬ 
tions and covered him with flowers. His departure 
was deeply regretted, and his return is eagerly looked 
forward to. In particular he is loud in his praise of the 
provincial French innkeeper, of his food and drink and 
prices, though a little insight and experience should 
teach him that the average French provincial innkeeper 
is a besotted miser, that his accommodation is vile 
beyond description, and that his vulgar flattery is 
merely destined to swell the bill. In his heart, more¬ 
over, this obsequious tradesman, with his meretricious 
manners and hypocritical “ gush,” has a bitter loathing 
for his customer, which is made up partly of that 
instructive haine du client which is largely charac¬ 
teristic of the French shopkeeper and commercial 
bourgeoisie, and was one of the most active senti¬ 
ments of the French Revolution, and partly by an 
ancient hatred of the foreigner and the intruder in 
general, and of VAngliche in particular. That flat¬ 
faced soapy fellow— le patron, as you generously call 
him—who is drawing the cork of that expensive bottle 
of Beaune which you have just ordered would poison 
you if he dared. Behind his smiles and his pretentious 
antics he is boiling with rage at what he takes to be 
your superior wealth—though it is quite likely that he 
may be richer than you are—and his one consolation 
is that the wine you will drink has never been within 
a hundred leagues of Burgundy, that you are too 
ignorant to suspect it, or are too much impressed by 
the amiable simplicity of his manners to say so if you 
did. This spirit of malignant rapacity dominates whole 
towns which English people are accustomed to visit. 
It would be possible to name more than one fashion¬ 
able watering-place in France which, behind its smiling 
aspect, is little better than a den of murderous thieves, 
where all the public bodies, municipality, police, local 
judges, and officials of every category are combined to 
fleece the foreigner by every conceivable device, and 


to stifle his outcry if he should raise one, and, being 
in secret understanding with the authorities of other 
places conducted upon similar lines, are thus able to 
spread a net from which it is exceedingly difficult for 
the quarry to escape. Here all sense of gratitude is 
wanting, justifying the reproach that the French are 
too prone to forget the enormous debt that they owe 
to the English traveller. Take, for instance, Dieppe. 
It is to the English love of sea-bathing that Dieppe 
owes all of her present prosperity, and yet, how cor¬ 
dially the inhabitants of Dieppe detest the English, 
insulting and ridiculing them behind their backs, treat¬ 
ing them with as scant mercy and as little love as the 
spider does a fly. Yet it is just a century ago, in 
1806, that Madame de Boigne, who relates the facts in 
her charming memoirs, introduced from England the 
practice of taking sea-baths at Dieppe. “ Les bains de 
mer m’avaient reussi en Angleterre,” she says, and she 
describes her arrival at Dieppe, where her carriage was 
the first that had been seen for twenty-five years, and 
the dreadful poverty of the inhabitants. An old gentle¬ 
man called upon her father to point out the grave 
responsibility which he was incurring. 

But if English travelling has been profitable to the 
French nation it has also provided a rich harvest for 
the English publisher. The above remarks have been 
suggested by a little book, which is an ingenious cari¬ 
cature of the type of illustrated travel guide, of which 
immense quantities have been issued recently. In it 
(“ Pranks in Provence,” by Percy Wadham. London : 
Brown, Langham and Co.) the author cleverly ridi¬ 
cules the book-making traveller, and the equally idiotic 
public for which he caters. His skit is so close an 
imitation as not to be always 'quite laughable, but this 
criticism does not apply to the illustrations, by “ L. 
and A.,” which are exquisitely inane, and highly 
characteristic throughout of much widely belauded 
work in black and white. 

Rowland Strong. 


ON PIRATES. 

Of the nameless classics which were of so much con¬ 
cern to all of us when we were young, the most 
important were certainly those salt and blusterous 
volumes that told of pirates. It was in vain for kindly 
relatives to give us books on Nelson and his like; for 
their craft, beautiful though they might be to the eye, 
had ever the moralities lurking between decks, and if 
we met them it was only that we might make their 
crews walk the plank, and add new stores of guns and 
treasure to the crimson vessel with the sinister flag 
which it was our pleasure to command. 

And yet the books that gave us this splendid 
dominion, where are they now ? In truth, I cannot say. 
Examination of recent boys’ books has convinced me 
that the old spirit is lacking, for if pirates are there, 
it is only as the hapless victims of horrible British 
crews with every virtue save that one which youth 
should cherish most, the revolutionary spirit. Who 
would be a midshipman when he might be a pirate? 
Yet all the books would have it so, and even Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, who knows everything that is 
worth knowing, does not always take the right side 
in such matters. The grown-up books are equally 
unsatisfactory to the inquiring mind. “ Treasure 
Island,” which is sometimes loosely referred to as if it 
were a horn-book for young pirates, hardly touches 
the main problems of pirate life at all. Stevenson’s 
consideration for “ youth and the fond parient,” made 
him leave out all oaths. No ships are taken, no lovely 
females captured, nobody walks the plank, and Captain 
John Silver, for all the maimed strength and master¬ 
fulness that Henley suggested to the author, falls 
lamentably short of what a pirate should be. Captain 
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Teach, of the “Sarah,” in the “Master of Ballan- 
trae,” is better, and there were the makings of a 
very good pirate captain in the Master himself, but 
this section of the book is too short to supply our 
requirements. The book must be all pirates. Defoe's 
Captain Singleton repents and is therefore disqualified, 
and Marryat’s Pirate is, as Stevenson said, “ written 
in sand with a salt spoon.” Mr. Clark Russell, in one of 
his romances, ingeniously melts a pirate who has been 
frozen for a couple of centuries into life, but though 
he promises well at first, his is but a torpid ferocity, 
and ends as it began, in words. Nor are the histories 
of the pirates more satisfying. Captain Johnson’s 
“ History of Notorious Pirates ” I have not seen, but 
anyone who wishes to lose an illusion can read the 
trial of William Kidd and a few of his companions in 
the State trials for the year 1701. The captain of the 
“ Adventure Galley ” appears to have done little to 
merit the name of pirate beyond killing his gunner 
with a bucket, and the miserable results of his pilfer- 
ings bear no relationship to the enormous hoard 
associated with his name in “The Gold Bug,” of 
Poe, though there is certainly a familiar note in find¬ 
ing included among his captures a number of barrels 
of sugar candy, which were divided in shares among 
the crew, the captain himself having forty shares. The 
Turkish pirates mentioned in Punchas cut a very poor 
figure. You can read there how four English youths 
overcame a prize crew of thirteen men who had been 
put in the ship “Jacob.” In a storm they slew the pirate 
captain, for with the handle of a pump, “ they gave 
him such a palt on the pate as made his brains forsake 
the possession of his head.” They then killed three of 
the other pirates with “ cuttleaxes,” and brought the 
ship safely into Spain, “ where they sold the nine 
Turkes for galley-slaves for a good summe of money, 
and as I thinke, a great deale more than they were 
worth.” Not thus would the chronicles have described 
the pirates who fought and caroused with such 
splendid devotion in my youth. To die beneath the 
handle of a pump is an unworthy end for a pirate 
captain. The “ History of the Buccaneers of 
America,” written by a brother of Fanny Burney, a 
book which was the subject of one of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s appreciative essays, is nearer the mark, for 
among other notable fellows mentioned therein is one 
Franqois L’Olonnois, who put to death the whole crew 
of a Spanish ship, ninety men, by beheading them, 
performing himself the office of executioner. One of 
the gentlemen in this book turned buccaneer in order 
to pay his debts, while it is told of another that he 
shot one of his crew in church for behaving irrever¬ 
ently during mass. Sir Henry Morgan and Richard 
Sawkins performed some pretty feats of piracy, but 
their main energies were concerned in the sacking of 
towns, and the whole book suffers from an unaccount¬ 
able prejudice which the author displays against the 
brave and hardworking villains of whom he writes. 

In truth these real pirates are disappointing men to 
meet. They are usually lacking in fierceness and in 
fidelity to the pirate ideals of courage and faithfulness 
to their comrades, while the fine nobility of character 
which Was never absent from those other pirates, is 
unknown in the historical kind. Few, if any, of them 
merit the old Portuguese punishment for pirates, which 
consisted in hanging them from the yards of their 
own ship, and setting the latter to drift with the winds 
and the waves without rudder or sails, an example for 
rogues, and a source of considerable danger to honest 
mariners. 

If that were a fitting end for great knaves, the 
meaner ruffians must be content with the pump-handle 
and the bucket. 

It is a bitter thought, but when all is said the pirate 
whom we value is only a fine imaginary figure of 


revolt. The times have changed, the sword and the 
pistol are losing their value as symbols, and it occa¬ 
sions me no surprise that the Jolly Roger waves over 
Essex Hall, and our leading pirate captain dresses in 
Jaeger. Of all the Buccaneers of America, but one 
is known to me to-day by name, and he, I fear, if 
his advertisements in The Academy have not deceived 
me, has a sense of humour, a thing essentially un- 
piratical. The “ Buzzard ” has flaunted its white 
ensign off the Embankment for many months and the 
boys of London have made no sign. I have ceased 
to look for the skull and cross-bones on those graceful 
masts; the times have changed. 

Yet while commending Captains Shaw and Mosher 
for their timely recognition of their age, it is hard if 
our hearts may not go out to those gloomy vessels 
with their cargoes of gold and courage and rum, that 
sails, it seems, the mental seas of youth no more. 
Were they really bad for us, those sanguinary tussles, 
those star-lit nights of dissipation? A pinafore would 
wipe away a deal of blood, and the rum, though we 
might drink it boiling like Quilp, in no wise lessened 
our interest in home-made cake. But these regrets are 
of yesterday, and to-day I must draw what consolation 
I may, from the kindly comment of Mr. Lang: 
“ Alluring as the pirate’s profession is, we must not 
forget that it had a seamy side, and was by no means 
all rum and pieces-of-eight. And there is something 
repulsive to a generous nature in roasting men because 
they will not show you where to steal hogs.” 

Richard Middleton. 


MEDIEVAL ETYMOLOGY. 

Whenever, the history of etymology comes to be 
written, it will be found that everything of an etymo¬ 
logical character that can be said to be at all scientific 
or founded upon phonology is of a very modern date. 
Without discussing this matter any further at present, 
it will be at any rate amusing, and to the true student 
instructive, to observe the nature of the extraordinary 
guesses that were indulged in so freely in the 
Ages; for these unfortunately set the fashion, and had 
a far-reaching effect; indeed, it is within the memory 
of living men that there was a time when the etymology 
that commanded most respect was one that had been 
devised by the boldest guesser. It is not so very easy 
for the general scholar who has received no special 
training in this matter to shake off the sad effects of 
early influences; and the wild methods of an ignorant 
and unscientific period are still revered by many who 
have not had any opportunity of learning better. 

Yet nothing can be imagined that can equal in 
absurdity some of these early efforts; and it will not 
be uninstructive to give several examples, sufficient to 
make the processes clear. 

In 1873 Dr. Morris printed a second series of Old 
English Homilies for the Early English Text Society, 
and took occasion to cull from them some delicious 
specimens, for all of which he gives references. 

It should be observed beforehand, that it was a very 
common practice to assign two or more origins to 
the same word, .ne object was less to learn the right 
answer than to suggest a number of answers out of 
which the reader might make a selection. 

At p. 25 of this volume two etymologies are sug¬ 
gested of the M.E. (Middle English) word fader , which 
is the modern father. “We call him father for two 
reasons (!): the first is, because that he created us 
and united the limbs to our bodies.” The M.E. word 
for “ united ” is feide. We thus learn that our Father 
is He who feide us— i.e., put us together. The verb to 
fay — i.e., to fit together—is explained fully in the “New 
English Dictionary.” 

The second reason given is, “ because he feedeth 
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us.” In this instance there is something to be said for 
supposing a connection. The words father and feed 
have been referred to the same root in modern times; 
but if such a connection is real, it is at any rate quite 
remote. 

At p. 45 we are told that a king is one who “ kenneth 
ever to right,” who rightly directs his people. This 
connects king with the verb to ken, which is as far from 
the truth as Carlyle’s impossible connection of the 
same word with the verb can; proving, as I have hinted 
above, that men are still capable of yielding blindly to 
any “ authority,” however unscientific it may be, when 
questions of etymology arise. They do not want the 
truth, but something to catch the attention. 

At p. 97 the word Easter is connected with the M.E. 
arist, an arising, and therefore with the verb to arise. 
Here the attempted pun is of the most far-fetched 
character. 

But an alternative is offered; for Easter may be con¬ 
nected with the M.E. este, a dainty—duly explained in 
the “ New English Dictionary.” From which it would 
follow that the German Ostern is connected with the 
German Gunst! 

Finally, at p. 99, the housel is explained as hu seli — 
i.e., how good it is! 

Readers of Chaucer’s “ Second Nun’s Tale ” will 
remember how our old poet (who merely follows his 
Latin original) offers us five etymological solutions of 
the name of Cecilia; all of them being wrong. In a 
note to 1. 87 of this poem, I enumerate these, and quote 
two more from the legend of St. Valentine, whose 
name is explained as valorem tenens or valens tyro. 

I possess a copy of the “ Catholicon Abbreviatum,” 
printed in 1497. It is a Latin-French glossary, in alpha¬ 
betical order, and contains many interesting specimens, 
proving that the compilers of these queer verbal 
quibbles cared much more about the lesson to be con¬ 
vey ea than the probability of the connection. A few 
examples will show this: 

Aspis; so-called “quasi venenum aspergens.” 

Avarus; from a and ve. This is elaborately explained 
as meaning a, remote from, and ve, an interjection 
expressive of lamentation. Moreover, the name was 
given per contrarium, by way of contrary. For the 
avaricious man has no need to lament! 

“ Lepus; a levitate pedis ”; the nare is so called from 
his lightness of foot. It is best co combine the first 
syllable of levity with the Greek pous; and the result 
can then be very readily obtained. 

The etymology of Incus, a grove, has often been 
quoted. I give the extract in full. “ Lucus, -ci. bois 
espes darbres: et dicitur de luceo, -es. per contra¬ 
rium.” 

“Papyrus: a pyr, quod est ignis, et paro." It is 
notorious that paper is prepared from (or by?) fire. 

“ Procella, est proprie maris; et dicitur a pro, quod 
est procul, et caries; quasi procul a carie, id est, a 
putredine.” Storms are so named because they are 
remote from putrefaction. Indeed, they are often 
quite lively. 

“ Prora, est quedam pars navis. Et dicitur a pro- 
rumpo; quia prorumpit navem.” But does the prow 
really push the ship along? 

“ Prosper, guasi procul ab asperitate." The pros¬ 
perous man is he who is far from asperity. It is 
further explained as “absque molestia,” 

More might be cited, but I conclude with the explana¬ 
tion of rival, which is nothing short of poetical; and it 
contains a grain of truth. 

Rivalis: per similitudinem illi rivales dicuntur, qui 
habent eandem amasiam communem: quia quasi de uno 
rivo,'id est, de uno amore bibunt.” 

Why do you call them rivals ? —Man alive ! 

Their bliss they from a common source de-rive. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


FICTION 

The New Religion. By Maarten Maartens. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

What better subject for comedy could be imagined 
than the medical profession and those who are its de¬ 
votees? It has always been a stock subject; but now 
more than ever, perhaps, there seems to be a mass of 
incident and example which would lend zest and point 
to the treatment. New ailments are constantly being 
discovered, and new cures to fit them. Nor can new 
ailments be discovered without thousands of innocent 
sufferers waking to their guilty need; for no one can 
read through a list of old diseases even without feeling 
certain that all afflict him—with Mr. Jerome’s excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of housemaid’s knee. So, probably, an 
imp of the Comic Spirit sat chuckling by Mr. Maartens 
when the first idea of the book came. The little imps 
are kind and do not easily give up hope. But very soon 
the sprite must have realised that he was quite out of 
place, and must have fled back to his great mother. 
Mr. Maartens is far too heavy-handed in his methods 
and clumsy in his workmanship. It is more likely that 
the ghoul of Libel glared at him; but he, too, turned 
away, finding that Mr. Maartens was far too clever to 
be drawn into his hobgoblin power. 

How does Mr. Maartens set to work ? He takes the 
thickest bludgeon in his stand and falls to, belabouring 
everything within his reach. When he tires—and he 
tires soon, for he is not in training for his onslaught— 
he refreshes himseff with his particular tap of senti¬ 
ment, which is second to none in its sickly sweetness. 
Then he writes of Lucia, who once had a little dog 
named Jack, and before being married by her mother 
to a very middle-aged gentleman named Henry, deter¬ 
mined with her bosom girl friend to call the man she 
loved Jack. Henry is removed, as he well may be in 
a novel dealing with doctors, and the young and earnest 
Ur. Russett—his Christian name is by a happy coin¬ 
cidence Jack—marries Lucia, though his father is the 
nerve specialist and the arch-fraud, who is almost re¬ 
sponsible for the death of the latterly-loved Henry. 

Such is the theme which is offered as a relief from 
the satire. Satire is itself a clumsy form, and “ The 
New Religion ’ is a clumsy satire. Indignation, which 
makes it, is but a poor first thought, which slaps out 
well enough in a paragraph or even a short article, but 
which will not carry a writer, still less a reader, through 
the length of a volume. A certain suavity is necessary, 
coming from consideration, which takes a man a little 
below the surface, and makes his view comprehensive. 
There is no suavity and no depth of any kind in this 
book. There is not even skill or delicacy in the attack. 
Mr. Maartens comes on with all weapons: farce, senti¬ 
ment, satire, tragedy even, and in consequence he be¬ 
comes inextricably muddled, and every blow loses its 
effect, when it does not swing round again upon the 
smiter. 

Upon one page, however, there is a gleam of some¬ 
thing which might be called comedy. Lucia has a 
worldly mother, who has buried two husbands, divorced 
one, and is contemplating a fourth: her matrimonial 
adventures are dwelt upon interminably in the proper, 
pure way; that is to say, with an intolerable amount 
of unpleasant suggestion: but that is not our gleam: 
it is Mr. Maartens in his most Puritan mood. This 
mother discovers she has an ailment, and her French 
maid persuades her to go to Geneva to see a specialist, 
who has cured her cousin or brother of the identical 
complaint. So the lady goes. The specialist turns out 
to be the maid’s lover, and a hair-dresser. The scene 
between them is for a moment amusing: it is full of 
comic possibilities, and shows what the book might 
have been. But it sinks back again into the previous 
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dulness once more: the dreary diatribes continue, and 
the still drearier sentiment. There is not a human 
character in the book, and not a wise idea. It is pre¬ 
tentious, badly constructed, and badly written. 

Painted Shadows. By Richard le Gallienne. (Lane. 

6s.) 

Not so very many years ago a great man (not a “ col¬ 
lege-chum ” of Mr. Le Gallienne) mentioned him in 
some connection with literature. “ Really, he’s an 
absurdity,” said a lady who was listening. “ Yes, dear 
lady; but he is a graceful absurdity.” And that was 
profoundly true of Mr. Le Gallienne in the early days 
when he took the town by storm with his pretty little 
book, “ Bills of Narcissus,” his pretty little ‘‘Prose 
Fancies,” and his passionate little pretty verses. Then 
he went in quest of the golden girl; his triumph, which 
made many applaud and some shudder. But now the 
grace has departed. A specious prettiness remains, 
through which an ugly bitterness peers, and he who 
was almost picturesque is now at best pathetic. He 
still exploits his personality, plaintively sounding the 
old personal notes which were once considered charm¬ 
ing. “ If I were God-”: it was the day of the per¬ 

sonal, and men smiled at the little person’s audacity. 
There was a kind of happy bravery in it: he so wanted 
to be bold and wicked; and he was not considerable 
enough to be counted profane. He was the fashion. 
He still wants to be thought wicked; but he is no longer 
the fashion. 

Moan of a sad creature strayed 

Chiefly is its voice. 

“ Dear Dead Women,” one of the stories in this 
volume of “ Painted Shadows,” is amazingly typical 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind and manner: 

Busy, maybe, with the emotional present, we press on toward the 
new raptures, the new faces—forgetful of all that old treasure in the 
heart. It were well, I think, to give ourselves a little time to 
meditate on that. And for this it is good on occasion to be all alone 
—alone, say, in a great foreign city, lonely with a million lighted 
windows. 


no brutality. The story of a good woman married to 
an ordinarily good man is not a new theme, but iviiss 
Sinclair handles it in quite an individual manner. 
Walter Majendie is rather better than the average man 
as far as the points which seem so important to his wife 
are concerned; but although he is by no means perfect, 
he is in reality nearer this desirable ideal than Anne, 
his fastidious wife. We are inclined to think that the 
picture of Walter is one of the cleverest things in the 
book; indeed Miss Sinclair has succeeded admirably 
in drawing all her male characters. Anne Majendie is 
a terrible indictment of the conventionally good 
woman. She has almost every superficial virtue, but 
her faults are all below the surface. With a subtle 
selfishness (well covered from the undiscerning by a 
cloak of charity) she is set on her own spiritual salva¬ 
tion. She knows that she is a good woman, and, valuing 
this goodness above everything, she repudiates any 
responsibility likely, as far as she can see, to drag her 
down to an ordinary level. Unfortunately she has little 
penetration, and never realises that her own pride and 
lack of charity make all her virtues profitless. With 
every good intention she drives her husband at last to 
do the very things which in the past have made her 
despise him. Edith Majendie, “the spinal lady,” as 
someone in the book calls her, is a delightful contrast 
to Anne: this contrast is very skilfully managed. Anne, 
the good woman, who goes regularly to church and 
cultivates all her virtues, is unable to see that she com¬ 
pletely misjudges her husband through the very lack of 
virtues which she quite sincerely believes herself to 
possess. Edith, a confirmed invalid, is unselfish, sym¬ 
pathetic, and quick-witted. She tries in vain to warn 
Anne that her treatment of Walter is all wrong, but 
Anne, when called upon to judge her own conduct, is 
obtuse in the extreme and simply cannot understand. 
Fortunately, at the end she does learn to understand. 
We rather think this is more than she deserved. It is 
a tribute to Miss Sinclair’s skill that she has not made 
Anne a bore; she is interesting as well as unpleasant. 


That has all happened because “ I ” (he not only tells 
of his adventures, but also of what he thinks about 
them now) has seen Meriel 

still drinking champagne. And it was all gone then—all nothing to 
her—all that divine past of ours—ah ! speak of it softly—all gone, 
all nothing to her ! O Meriel, you cannot have forgotten. It was 
all so dear, so good, so true, so wonderful ! O Love ! the stars and 
the dews of it, and the heavenly voices, and all the kindness, all the 
laughter. Oh, you cannot have forgotten-. Or are you wicked now, 
ana has time indeed turned the old dreams to derision ? ... So 

whirled my mad thoughts. . . . It is surely the strangest thing 
that anyone else in the world may approach Meriel but—I. . . . 

I of all people ! The very smallest amenity is denied me. 

And so on, with Miranda and Isabel: 

Oh, did you think I was glad, Isabel, that our pearl had fallen 
into the sea—did you think that? Ah ! come and look in my heart 
to-night. 

“ I ” would have us think, “ He’s a dog, this fellow 
and, what’s more, a poet.” Listen to the last sentence: 

Yes, one can bear to think of the beauty of women, but the thought 
of the goodness of—some—women breaks one’s heart. 

And he takes you into his confidence (part of the old 
charm, perhaps) with an exasperating familiarity; 
very much as an intoxicated man links his arm into 
your? and remarks: “ We’re both drunk, but never 
mind, never mind.” 

The Helpmate. By May Sinclair. (Constable, 6s.) 

After reading this book our impressions are somewhat 
mixed. It is, in the deeper sense of the word, a clever 
book, but occasionally it does not escape being un¬ 
pleasant. Miss Sinclair grasps human nature firmly 
in both hands, and shows it to us with a gentle remorse¬ 
lessness all the more compelling because in it there is 


DRAMA 


SAVOY THEATRE 


On Monday evening the Savoy opened under its new 
auspices with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “You Never Can 
Tell,” which has now become a familiar and popular 
play. “You Never Can Tell ” is not so disagreeable 
as “ The Philanderer,” because there is less insistence 
upon the relations between man and woman. When¬ 
ever Mr. Shaw touches upon that subject he makes you 
shudder, and the shudder lasts on and makes the smile 
at real wit grow a little sickly. He is emphatic on his 
point, and he is emphatically wrong, because he lacks 
reverence, and because the man who has not reverence 
must of necessity be very short-sighted in his view of 
the mysteries of life. He has never got farther than 
the first stage, in which antagonism between mind and 
body transcend everything else. There is no unity in 
his scheme of things, and therefore the lack of unity 
is conspicuous in his work and spoils it. He has been 
on the outskirts of the Woods of Westermain, and 
he has been “ given to bones and ogre broods.” The 
duellist of sex becomes tiresome with his unworked- 
out warship metaphors. At first you listen to the talk 
of advanced Brixton with amusement, but it soon 
becomes wearisome to the ear, and as the sound gathers 
volume it becomes worse than wearisome, for you feel 
it is helping to obscure the ultimate beauty of things. 
There are as many people who find joy and fresh 
vitality and completeness in each other, as there are 
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people who struggle, and sink after the struggle into 
comfortableness or lethargy, or worse: 

Each of each in sequent birth, 

Body, brain and spirit three 

(Say the deepest gnomes of earth). 

Join for true felicity. 

And all this insistence on the awakening of the Femi¬ 
nine Prig by the duellist of sex, and the duellist’s 
ultimate capture, mar the spirit of the comedy, which 
contains after all those sprightly vulgar young Clan- 
dons, the waiter, who looked like the bust of Shake¬ 
speare, and the waiter's amazing son Bohun, who only 
looked human in a false nose. 

It is difficult for a man with theories to be sincere, 
Inevitably he must violate part of his nature in order 
to dovetail it with his theory. That is why the “ name 
of sage hits no thing in Nature, nought, Man the 
least.” 

There were many interesting changes in the cast, 
notably Miss Ellen O’Malley as Gloria and Mr. Har- 
court Williams as Valentine. Miss Ellen O’Malley, 
it will be remembered, gave a remarkable performance 
of Nora in ‘‘John Bull’s Other Island, a part which 
was a triumph of the caster’s art. On Monday night 
she showed skill and understanding in the very difficult 
part of Gloria; she played the Feminine Prig as it has 
not been played before. At first, partly through ner¬ 
vousness and partly through unskilful dressing, her 
personality was not felt; but gradually her performance 
grew in power, and her whole idea of the part, which 
had been carefully thought out, became manifest. Her 
playing in the third act was especially fine. She was 
not helped as she should have been by Miss Agnes 
Thomas, who played Mrs. Clandon. Miss Thomas took 
the part too much on shrewish lines, and in leaving out 
the mother’s grace and dignity, which she certainly 
possesses, robbed the part of Gloria of much of its 
point and the play of some of its interest. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams is the best Valentine that 
has been seen. It is an impossible part. Valentine is 
no human being, but a .kind of abstract duellist, heart¬ 
less and impassioned almost at the same moment. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams lifted the part from the vulgarity 
into which it can slip with fatal ease. His performance 
showed that he has the power to do much good work. 
Mr. Beveridge was good as the inimitable Waiter, but 
not so good as Mr. Calvert. Mr. Hearn, but for slight 
exaggeration, was capital as the unabashed Bohun, and 
Mr. Nigel Playfair played Finch exactly as one would 
expect him to play that or any other part. Miss 
Dorothy Minto is cleverer than before as Dolly, and 
Mr. Norman Page still plays Philip as no one else 
could play it. H. de S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A REPLY TO A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC. 

T o the Editor 0 / The Academy 

Sir, —It is often said, with absolute truth, that no one can 
judge pictures except an artist. Now, I am a painter’s son; 
since I have been old enough to understand what was being 
said around me, it has been my good fortune to hear painters, 
sculptors and art critics of many grades and persuasions dis¬ 
cuss the subject of Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s article which lately 
appeared in The Academy ; and, though my relationship to the 
profession which gives rise to the point at issue renders me, 
like Mr. Clutton-Brock, personally interested in the question, 
I shall try, like Mr. Clutton-Brock, to discuss it as imperson¬ 
ally as possible, and will take for my text the following lines 
in the article already referred to—viz., “ If all pictures were 
expressive, and if the public could all understand what pictures 
express, or ought to express, there would be no need for art 


critics at all, any more than there is any need of an interpreter 
between two people talking the same language.” 

In his ardour to defend a body of men, the majority of 
whom are totally indefensible, Mr. Clutton-Brock has not only 
fallen into the errors common to this body of men, but has 
also shown his lack of the very expertness in the art of ex¬ 
pressing himself in words which he admits is a necessary 
accomplishment in the art critic. For instance, in the first 
column of his article we read an implied censure on painters 
and the public in the words: “ Painters and the public alike 
are apt to regard it [painting] as a mere means of imitating 
reality,” and in the following words in the second column— 
viz., “ The painter has to express himself through an imitation 
of reality,” we find Mr. Clutton-Brock’s own ratification of 
an error he has just held up to ridicule ! What does he mean ? 
He may contend that to regard painting “as a means of 
imitating reality” is different from believing that “the 
painter has to express himself through an imitation of 
reality.” True, the words are not exactly the same, but the 
practical results of both points of view would be identical, 
apart from the fact that the last principle is quite wrong and 
utterly unworthy even of a critic. 

Where, then, is the “ trained power of expressing himself in 
words ” which Mr. Clutton-Brock claims as part justification 
for the existence of the art critic? 

My object, however, is not to analyse Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
article and to expose his imperfect logic, though the task 
would be simple enough; it is rather to attempt to throw some 
light on a subject which seems to have been sadly mishandled; 
and, in order to do this, it will be necessary to go to the root 
of the matter and discover what painting really means to the 
artist and to the artistic public. 

The modern French painters are mostly agreed that a land¬ 
scape is “ un 4tat de i’fime ”—that is to say, when a painter 
views and paints a landscape he strives to interpret a state of 
his soul produced by the beauty of a particular glimpse of 
nature, and in this interpretation he finds two delights—the 
delight in the perception of beauty, and the delight in the 
handling of his medium. For the transmission of thought by 
Art, like the transmission of life, is an act of passion and of 
love, and when De Neuville said “ Je voudrais pouvoir peindre 
des kilometres avec un balai,” he was merely venting that 
love for the glory of line and colour which is expressed through 
a mastered medium, and without which no true painter works 
with pleasure. 

Now, when such a true painter has painted a landscape or 
a figure, the question is, Who are the people best suited to look 
at it and find pleasure therein ? The artist-painter is a human 
being like those to whom his picture is intended to carry a 
message, but humanity, like die earth, has its strata. A 
priori, then, it is reasonable to suppose that his picture will 
appeal directly to those only who come from the same human 
stratum with himself— i.e., not necessarily artist-painters, but 
artistj. The man who feels a deep emotion on contemplating 
an old cathedral is akin in thought to the architect who con¬ 
ceived the original design. He does not need to be an archi¬ 
tect, though die same emotions that moved the ancient crafts¬ 
man to say his work was good, move this spectator to admira¬ 
tion. Likewise, the man who can feel a deep emotion when a 
turn in the road brings him before a beautiful landscape is 
the best man to whom the painter can go with his picture; 
because he is an artist who has felt the glory of good lines 
and harmonious colours, and can therefore sympathise with 
one who has attempted to interpret a similar sensation. 

So well and good for that portion of the public who can 
understand the painter, and can see in the particular clothing 
he has given to his idea but the necessary impress of a particu¬ 
lar human temperament; but, alas! there is another portion 
of the public—the inartistic—who are not so gifted, and for 
whom the art critic stands as champion. 

As Mr. Clutton-Brock very rightly suggests, this portion 
requires an interpreter; for it represents those who wish to 
learn what to look for in Nature and in a picture, and, when 
that knowledge is acquired, who wish to go further and learn 
how to look at what they have learned to look for. To such 
people, again, Mr. Clutton-Brock rightly implies, the language 
of the painter is often unintelligible; but then follows Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s wildest self-contradiction. He admits the 
need of an interpreter, but overlooks—nay, deliberately 
denies—the fact that an interpreter must know the two 
languages he is concerned with well. But surely there is 
nothing ultra-modem or subversive in the belief that an inter¬ 
preter—i.e., a man who stands between two parties that speak 
different languages—should understand the language of each 
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thoroughly! How else, in all conscience, can he enable the 
strangers between whom he stands to have relations with each 
other? Spoken language has grammar and idioms—so has 
the language of the painter. If, therefore, the interpreter 
does not know the grammar and idioms of the painter, how 
on earth is he to seek their equivalents in the vernacular of 
the public that needs guidance? 

M. Camille Mauclair in this respect is an exemplary art 
critic. In one chapter of his Les Trois Crises De I'Art 
Actuel he stands between the public and Rodin. But it is 
clear that he understands both parties thoroughly. Much of 
what he says is stiff reading, even to the initiated, because he 
has undertaken to put into the vernacular of the “ plain man ” 
thoughts and modes of procedure peculiar to Rodin, which, in 
their transcendentalism, tend to strain the vocabulary of the 
lay world. But his success is unchallenged, and the thought¬ 
ful reader, from what sphere soever, provided he know French, 
will at the end of this chapter on Rodin certainly have learnt 
to understand and admire what may previously have been 
quite incomprehensible to him. 

And how has M. Mauclair achieved this end? Simply 
through long and careful conversations with Rodin himself, 
through searching questions, and through a course of lessons 
in which he learned Rodin’s language. In short, M. Mauclair 
took the trouble to educate himself under Rodin’s guidance. 
He must have started as an artist; but he is now a theoretical 
technician of the first order, just as M. J. T. Grein, in spite 
of occasional little mistakes, is a theoretical technician of the 
first order in regard to the stage. 

Why the painter is, as a rule, a bad art critic, from the lay¬ 
man’s standpoint, therefore, is not because he does not know 
how to express his views, but because he cannot express them 
in the terms of the lay world. Hence, the art critic, who is 
supposed to know these terms, may be a serviceable inter¬ 
mediary; only on condition, however, that he be a thorough 
artist, and if not a practical technician, at least a well-trained 
theoretical one. Thus, I intentionally wrote : “ It is often 
said with absolute truth that no one can judge pictures except 
an artist,” because the belief that no one can judge pictures 
except a painter is not so current as Mr. Clutton-Brock would 
have us suppose. 

Now, the miserable record of incompetence that art critics 
have left behind them undoubtedly goes to show that many 
of them adopted the occupation guided by the very principles 
which Mr. Clutton-Brock champions, and, labouring under the 
delusion that an interpreter, need not necessarily be equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of the language proper to each 
of the two parties he undertakes to draw together, they per¬ 
petrated the glaring errors which are now hackneyed anec¬ 
dotes of the studios. 

If art critics like Mr. Clutton-Brock still exist, however, 
and do not make the glaring errors of their predecessors 
(because to give them their due, they have grown a little more 
wary of late), on Mr. Clutton-Brock’s own showing it is not 
because they have learned their business, but because, as one 
cannot help thinking, they have been bullied by recent snubs 
into following someone else’s lead, the lead of those who 
know—the artists in this world. 

When Gauguin’s work gets to be exhibited in England, as 
it probably will be sooner or later, is it to be expected that 
art critics of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s school will be competent to 
guide the uninitiated public? Is it feasible to suppose they 
will approach Gauguin’s genius with anything like compre¬ 
hension? No, of course not! But they already have the 
valued “ tip”; they are already informed that Gauguin has 
caused a sensation in France; and these men who have no 
opinion of their own, because they have no training, will pre¬ 
tend to admire that which in their heart of hearts they will 
regard as “ gibberish.” And this they will do, simply because 
they will fear the rap on the knuckles of which the noble com¬ 
bativeness of Whistler stands as a warning precedent. 

Let those who question the views I have attempted to put 
forth read the chapters on Rodin and Eug&ne Carrifere in 
M. Mauclair’s Les Trois Crises De I'Art Actuel, and then let 
them turn to any art criticism they like written by a critic of 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s school. I venture to predict that the 
result of the comparison will not only prove very unfavourable 
to the art critic who is not an artist, but will convince any¬ 
body that a very deep knowledge of the painter’s craft is 
necessary before an attempt can be made to put the hand of 
the lay public in that of the true painter’s and make the two 
sympathetic friends. 

Anthony M. Ludovici. 

Cologne. 


MANDATUM NOVISSIMUM 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —Mr. Machen so often arouses in me emotions of 
pleasure or annoyance that, on the whole, I feel I ought to be 
extremely grateful to him; not so much when he evokes a 
pleasure tending to confirm my own opinions, but when, by 
what would seem to be dogmatism, a general spirit of in¬ 
tolerance, and a fixed attitude towards all things spiritual and 
material, he inspires me with a contrary feeling leading to 
thought and expression. He will, as an artist, appreciate 
the fact that I regard him almost entirely as a medium, and 
a valuable medium, for impression. 

With this preface, then, I turn to the article “ Mandatum 
Novissimum ” in a recent issue of Thb Academy, and am 
stirred at once by Mr. Machen’s views upon the problem of 
poverty and upon Mr. Shaw. There are several points upon 
which both are agreed, the chief of which is a mutual 
objection to self-sacrifice. Here they are at one with Christ, 
who does not advocate self-sacrifice, but has very clea' views 
upon (he subject of property, a point missed by those with 
whom property has become so much part of personality that 
they see no difference between one and the other. And it is 
as well to explain here that Socialism is a necessary antithesis 
of Individualism only when considered in relation to property; 
for of personality, whether viewed from an idealistic or a 
realistic standpoint, it is impossible to dispose; suicide even 
may not solve the problem. 

Mr. Machen is at variance with Mr. Shaw upon the sub¬ 
ject of poverty, but it seems to me that they differ rather in 
their ideas of what constitutes happiness; the one is inclined 
to think well of poverty because “ the poor are not inevitably 
wretched ”; the other is opposed to it—and this Mr. Machen 
apparently does not see—not so much because he thinks the 
poor are wretched, but on account of the ugliness, vice, and 
general moral and physical depravity with which poverty is 
attended. This last is clearly stated in “ Major Barbara,” 
the whole moral of which is that, if men had sufficient money, 
they would stand less chance of being contaminated with the 
diseases incidental to want. If Mr. Machen does not see this 
point, I for one shall be glad of an article on, say, Poverty 
considered in relation to Beauty, Happiness, and Morals.” It 
would further excite me to thought. I do not forget that, 
while a man may be happy and diseased in rags, he may also 
be happy and diseased in purple and fine linen. What I want 
to discover is the distance between Mr. Machen’s views of 
the condition of the poor and his idea of a real happiness; 
and, incidentally, the peculiar beauty of disease. In the mean¬ 
time, I think that he wastes his sorrow on “ a man of intelli¬ 
gence who is not aware of the fact that a beggar dying in 
the gutter may be infinitely happier than a millionaire ”; and 
that he is wrong in rating his opponent’s intelligence so low. 
Mr. Shaw does not “ conclude that people are wretched be¬ 
cause they are poor ”; his objection, as I have said, is not to 
misery, but to a poverty which engenders more vice than 
does affluence. 

They differ, again, in their respective interpretations of 
“ the spirit.” Mr. Machen believes in the spirit of content, 
Mr. Shaw in the “divine gospel of discontent.” Conse¬ 
quently, Mr. Machen’s illustration of “ the consommi that 
cannot heal the wounded spirit ” is not apropos. Mr. Shaw 
would not prescribe consommd for that purpose; he would say, 
probably, that while men are content with the world as he sees 
it, the spirits of individuals are not wounded enough. I 
understand, too, that he favours, even for millionaires, a 
terrible diet of nuts. And one may add here that he holds, 
with Wilde, that one should sympathise, not with the poor, 
but with the joy and beauty of life; and that, so far from 
approving of the hustling Harmsworth or glorifying the 
plutocrat, he realises that both, as a rule, instinctively, are 
contemptuous supporters of Church and State. 

Mr. Machen is genuinely sincere when satirical upon the 
subject of Mr. Shaw’s “Anschaung,” and modest when 
humorously reticent concerning his own; for he believes that 
ideas are innate. But if, for the purpose of this argument 
and because “ an eager public ” has a habit of inquiring into 
the “ springs and fountains ” of everything, I try to construct 
that “ Anschaung,” I should say that he derives from Christ, 
Epicurus and Rabelais the sum of which influence is an 
incomplete idealism, with a mystical Thing-in-Itself partial to 
High Church, and with no small objection to Freethought and 
America. Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, a realist, believes 
that all things are, and that what is revealed unto babes is of 
little value in dealing with drains. Mr. Machen wants people 
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to feel, and to be poor and happy; Mr. Shaw wants them to 
think, and to be rich and miserable. And thought being, as 
has been justly observed, a disease, and not likely to be 
popular, they would, given a discussion, become further in¬ 
volved in this last subject, and produce a great number of new 
and beautiful definitions. If Mr. Shaw can be induced to 
reply to Mr. Machen—and, indeed, in spite of what I think is 
a somewhat poor defence of a very strong position, he will be 
wrong to ignore it—there should be great joy in the hearts of 
the Editor of The Academy and his readers. 

And now, having tried the method critical, and as my 
sympathies are at present with the angels of revolt, I will 
afford Mr. Machen further opportunities, by giving opinions 
which I hold on this morning of September the sixteenth, but 
do not guarantee to retain wholly either to-morrow or when I 
have read and digested his reply. I think, then, in spite of 
occasional doubts, that the poor as a class are not wretched 
enough. If they were they would be roused to action, ex¬ 
pressing itself in the form of bloody revolution. It is better 
to die like men than to live like swine; and better to be men 
and unhappy than to be happy in a dull way, content with a 
pigstye, and stifling too often with bad liquor an occasional 
cry of the bruised spirit. On the point of bad liquor, Mr. 
Machen and myself will agree, though otherwise we should 
be on opposite sides of the barricades. These are decadent 
days; decadent in that the majority yearn still for individual 
comfort, and indulge, as of yore, the hope that the little 
bundles of habits they are pleased to term “ souls ” will find 
eventually their eternal cubicles. There is little faith in the 
incomprehensible; a tendency, rather, to hate what is not 
understood. I believe that change is necessary, and that it 
cannot take place unless men become actively discontented 
with existing conditions. The motive power of all striving 
for perfection, of all work, mental or physical, is dissatisfac¬ 
tion with something. I recall Goethe : 

The active spirit of man soon sleeps and soon 
He seeks unbroken quiet; therefore I 
Have given him the Devil for a companion 
Who may provoke him to some sort of work 
And must create for ever. 

The. devil rarely visits the poor, the popular author, and the 
Philistine. The spirit of man should be active, and the living 
flame is better than the dead form. I am reminded again of 
a friend’s jest that the dead lion is worth more than many a 
live dog on account of the value of its skin, but in the light 
of to-day the jest becomes a serious truth. And the spirit of 
the poor is not active. Centuries of hopelessness and ignor¬ 
ance have narcotised it to a drunken sleep, from which a great 
faith, that must spring first from the intellectual classes, can 
alone arouse it. And that faith comes not from Christ alone, 
but from all men who quicken the spirit in others. It is a 
faith in possibilities, in the unexpected, in everything outside 
the little miserable world of our own individual knowledge. 

The poor are content? Yes; in a sense, happy! It is not 
their fault; they are numbed, insensible to mental misery, 
stoical in regard to physical pain. Now and again, when 
there are murmurings, as now, when the light flickers from 
the ashes, one sees in the glare dim eyes strained out towards 
the East— 

Italy, what of the night?— 

Ah, child, child, it is long 1 
Moonbeam and starbeam and song 
Make it dim now and dark. 

Yet I perceive on the height, 

Eastward, not now very far, 

A song too loud for the lark, 

A light too strong for a star. 

The gold and grey have mingled little since Swinburne sang 
those magnificent lines some fifty years ago, but the thought 
of a million ages renews our faith; and we may be sure, too, 
that each thought of despair is but an echo of our petty 
egotism. There are periods in the history of the world when 
little men express their own joys and sorrows, hopes, fears 
and aims; or on occasions, perhaps—and, I suspect, uncon¬ 
sciously—some faint music of the spirit of their age. There 
are periods, again, when the spirit of an age is expressed by 
men of an insight nearer allied to genius, and who hear at 
times the music of a far off city of dreams. But the great 
days come when the spirit of all time concentrates upon one 
or a few individuals, in their turn inspiring men who, with¬ 
out the influence of the spirit expresed in grand new forms, 
might otherwise be mute. One looks back thinking of such 


periods, and forward with the eyes of faith to the future. 
Great men are those who have ever burning within them the 
light of a great faith. Quickening the spirit of their age, 
they make men see that revolt is nobler than compromise, and 
that it is better for a nation to be cleansed with blood, than 
that its people should accept what is called “ the inevitable 
which process Mr. Machen would call “ an act of submission,” 
but which means, I think, that many for the sake of an 
ignoble peace refuse to extend the circle of their knowledge. 
There is often this difference between genius and greatness, 
that the genius is not of necessity a great man. Shelley was 
a genius and great, Byron was a genius and little. The one 
was the “ little leaven in the lump,” the other the “ little rift 
within the lute.” The one expressed the spirit of humanity, 
the other the wailing of the individual ego. To-day in this 
country we have a genius in Mr. Kipling, who, however, when 
he leaves his art, can see nothing better than a vision of 
British Imperialism. Then, again, there is Mr. Wells, who 
approximating both to genius and greatness, gives the im¬ 
pression that he is not quite sure of himself. Also we have 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who at least has vision, and who might 
have been great had he been even more impressed with the 
French Revolution and less with the fact that somone must 
amuse the present. Lastly, we have Mr. Shaw, concerning 
whom I am in some doubt, but suspect a flaw in my own 
intelligence. I am, however, filled with a mild wonder of the 
petty journalistic squibsters who, with a superficial know¬ 
ledge of their subject, influence so largely the readers of their 
trash. The reason why the dirtier journalism has such an 
influence in this country is because an evil power commands 
the pens of those who express their opinions of greater men 
in a form the unthinking public can understand. Virtue lies 
in the unintelligible, and consequently is labelled freely as 
paradox and perversity. But I have said enough to go on 
with. I hope I have hurt Mr. Machen’s feelings. If he 
hurts mine in return, if he blows me up with some of his own 
delightful Machenite, we shall be happy and miserable for 
quite a long time. The fact of the matter is, when I am 
happy I purr. And purring is not good for me. I should be 
fed on skim-milk, not cream. 

H. Savage. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Before reading Miss Gore Booth’s letter, I was under 
the impression that Madame Roland had herself triumphantly 
vindicated her memory in the eyes of posterity. But I was 
mistaken. Miss Gore Booth finds that she was insincere. 
That any reader of the beautiful Appel ct I'impartiale 
Posliriti —the marvellous memoirs, through every page of 
which we feel the passionate heart-beats of the noblest of 
women—could apply such a term to its author, fills me with 
amazement. Surely an uncompromising sincerity—which, 
indeed, often led her to overstep the bounds of discretion—• 
was the keynote of Madame Roland’s character? 

Moreover, she was not the showy, ambitious political leader 
which the woman suffragist of to-day imagines her to have 
been. In fact, she never had any personal ambition to shine 
as a politician on her own account; and if her name was 
thrust before the public, it was the work of her husband’s 
enemies; for in her writings she never wearies of repeating 
that she considered any public rdle, however insignificant, as 
unbecoming to her sex. Who can ever forget the pleasant 
picture she draws of herself, seated in silence at her desk, 
writing letters or doing needlework, whilst her husband dis¬ 
cussed the political situation with the men whom she had 
learnt to respect as his staunch comrades in the fight ? “ How 
often,” she adds, “ have I had to bite my lips to check myself 
from speaking! ” Or could anything be more precise than 
the words she used in the notes for her defence? “ I have 
followed the course of the Revolution with interest; I have 
spoken of public affairs with warmth, but I never passed the 
limits imposed on me by my sex.” 

It is true that once (not twice, as stated by Marceau, and 
repeated by Miss Booth) she appeared before the Convention; 
this was on December 7th, 1792, when she was summoned to 
the bar to give evidence in connection with a charge preferred 
against her husband of corresponding with Talleyrand and 
other imigris. Her eloquence won the applause of all parties, 
and she was unanimously awarded the honours of the sitting. 

She was not driven to use the words I quoted “ in the 
exigencies of political diplomacy,” for when they were written 
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politics had not yet begun to interest her. It would have 
amused her to think that the good Bose should be mistaken 
for a touchy political leader, whose masculine jealousy it was 
expedient to disarm by flattery 1 
Nor did Madame Roland meet her death on the scaffold 
“ mainly as a result of the political action of another woman— 
Charlotte Corday.” Madame Roland was arrested on June 1, 
1793, and Marat was not assassinated until the 13th of the 
following month. The Revolutionary Tribunal was not so 
deficient in imagination as to condemn her to death as the 
accomplice in an assassination carried out whilst she was 
safely under lock and key by a woman she had never heard of. 
The name of Charlotte Corday was not once mentioned 
throughout the trial of Madame Roland, and she was con¬ 
demned as a conspirator “ against the unity and the indivisi¬ 
bility of the Republic, and against the liberty and safety of 
the French people.” 

John Rivers. 

.SILLY SEASONING—II. 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,— When the Great Lexicographer visited Plymouth, in 
1762, a lady whom he met there was bold enough to ask him 
why, in his dictionary, he had defined Pastern as the knee of 
a horse. She expected, or at all events Boswell appears to 
have expected for her, a subtle explanation or defence. But 
Dr. Johnson confessed frankly that it was “ Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance.” Macaulay’s resemblance to John¬ 
son was not striking in other ways, but he also appears to 
have fallen into some error of fact—as to the identity and 
doings of William Penn—though I do not recollect that he 
ever attributed his mistake to pure ignorance. 

It were well, no doubt, if one could resemble these great 
men in something else, but since I have been like both in 
making a mistake, let me be like the former in admitting my 
fault frankly. To have written James Montgomery for Robert 
was a blunder as inexcusable in a slight article as it would 
have been in a dictionary or a history of England, and im¬ 
possible had the writer reinforced his incorrectness of memory 
by a glance at the essay to which he alluded, where, at the 
head of every page, the poetaster’s Christian name would 
have stared him in the face. 

John Ayscough. 

September 16. 


POETRY AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am profoundly grieved to see that Mr. W. Bennett 
considers the tone of my letter “ apparently intentionally dis¬ 
courteous.” If that was the impression my letter conveyed, 
permit me to offer him my sincere apologies, and to assure 
him that if I was discourteous it was only in a Pickwickian 
sense. Evidently, however, he is not always quite clear as to 
the true value of the words he uses. Byron may be out of 
fashion to-day, but to deny him the title of artist is surely 
carrying “ preciousness ” a little too far. Moreover, I 
venture to submit that the cavalier treatment of Byron is no 
answer to my argument. Will Mr. Bennett maintain that 
neither Shelley nor Rossetti were artists? Having arrayed 
Shakespeare in the garb of the moralist, will he acclaim Long¬ 
fellow as the only true artist among nineteenth-century poets? 
I trust Mr. Bennett will not think me discourteous for saying 
that these attempts to identify Art and morals are as bad for 
both as the constant juxtaposition of science and religion are 
detrimental to the true interests of learning and piety. 

Surely we are living in more enlightened days. We do not 
expect a sculptor to be a mathematician, we do not go to an 
astronomer to teach us chemistry. Why should we go to an 
artist for our morals? I can understand an artist being con¬ 
demned for being immoral, but I fail to see that immorality is 
necessarily inartistic, any more than untidiness or uncleanli¬ 
ness. We all prefer to be clean ourselves, but we are capable 
of admiring the artistic picturesqueness of the Italian beggar, 
whose habits we have little inclination to adopt. Composers 
whose private lives left much to be desired have written some 
of the most beautiful devotional music. If we are to insist 
that only moral art shall be regarded as true art, we may go 
further and refuse to accept, as our forefathers did, those 
scientific discoveries which were once thought to conflict with 
the tenets of revealed religion as interpreted by fallible human 
beings. 

I am neither a sceptic nor a cynic, and have sufficient faith 


in morality and religion to feel convinced that they can stand 
by themselves without adventitious aid. In the Middle Ages 
we fettered Art and imprisoned truth, with doleful results to 
both. 

Let us condemn immoral work for its immorality, but do 
not compel us to deny it the artistic properties which it may 
possess. 

E. A. Braylby Hodgbtts. 

September 14. 

PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Your correspondent, “ An Art Student ” says that I 
“ juggle with Mr. Baker’s italics,” and that I produce 
“ thereby much the same effect - as do some restorers with 
some pictures.” 

These words imply that I have misrepresented what Mr. 
Baker wrote to suit my own purposes, and therefore they 
charge me with dishonesty. This charge is based upon the 
fact that, in quoting from Mr. Baker, I did not italicise one 
word which he italicised, and that I did italicise a part of what 
I quoted on my own account. The first of these changes I 
made inadvertently. The second I made, as the context 
showed, because I wished to draw particular attention to the 
words italicised. I forgot to mention the fact that the italics 
were mine, but neither of these innocent slips in any way 
misrepresented or obscured anything which Mr. Baker had 
written. 

“ An Art Student ” asks what I mean by bad art. I will 
tell him, with an example. Bad art is art wliich fails of its 
purpose, or which has a wrong purpose. Now, his contro¬ 
versial art is bad in both respects. Its purpose is not to dis¬ 
cover or maintain the truth, but to prove that he is a clever 
fellow. 

If he were a student of some other things besides Art, he 
would know that accusations of dishonesty should not be made 
anonymously. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 

September 15. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I make sincere apology to Mr. Bennett for inadvert¬ 
ently misreading Symons for Symonds in his letter. I can 
only suppose the cause to be the haste of holidaying. The 
facility with which Symonds with a “ d ” may be pitted 
against Symons without a “d” appears to show with how 
wide a divergency the “ doctors disagree.” 

I agree with Mr. Bennett so far as to say that Art, being 
consciously non-moral, may also be unconsciously moral. 
What I maintain is, that if the artist allow any purpose to 
intrude deliberately upon his production of beauty, he is 
thereby imperilling, though not necessarily nullifying, the 
truth of his art. 

Ethel Talbot. 

“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The brilliant men of frigid sanity who weekly con¬ 
tribute to your pages have such a keen nose for any symptoms 
of lunacy in their fellow men, that one feels small reluctance 
in .drawing attention to signs of'a doddering intelligence in 
their own utterances. 

On several occasions recently you have made reference to 
“ new cults,” such as Christian Science and Theosophy, with 
that sort of heavy cynicism that one associates with suburban 
debating societies or sectarian propaganda, rather than with 
the expressions'of an intelligent journal. 

In your issue of August 31, in that amazing tangle of 
“ academical ” jottings grouped together under the heading 
“The Literary Week,” you prattle about Theosophy and the 
“ Ars Magna ” of Mrs. Eddy in the same breath as you give 
a delightful description of a bunkum spiritualistic stance. 
You really ought to know better. 

In matters of Art and letters you exultingly form a virulent 
minority, and laugh the tears into your eyes at the efforts of 
the rest of humanity to write books or to understand the 
elements of Art; but in matters of religion you cheerfully 
join the unthinking majority, and the minorities are “ new 
cults,” only meriting your elaborate sneers. 

You take great pains to discover the correct pronunciation 
of the word “ pageant,” and yet it does not interest you to 
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enquire whether established religious systems, which you go 
out of your way to jeer at, have any metaphysical foundation 
or are merely the vicious product of hysterical women. 

Mrs. Besant’s name is associated with Theosophy, Mrs. 
Eddy’s with Christian Science, Professor J. J. Thomson’s 
with physics, and Richard Wagner’s with opera. Physics is 
no more the cult of Professor Thomson than is Christian 
Science the cult of Mrs. Eddy or Theosophy the cult of Mrs. 
Besant. 

Both Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Besant have a great genius for 
spiritual perception. Their writings and teachings are based 
on the very highest ethical and metaphysical truths. 

Mrs. Eddy’s book, “ Science and Health,” is a practical text¬ 
book of the principle of Christ-healing, which was practised 
by Christ, and by His followers for 300 years after His death. 

Theosophy, as you must know, is a very ancient thing, 
and it is laughable ignorance to label it a vicious new “faith.” 
Mrs. Besant is a very great genius, and she has probably a 
vaster conception of religion than any other living thinker. 
Her personality has naturally impressed itself very strongly 
on the Theosophical Society. 

It is impossible to sum up a great religious system in a 
sentence, but, as far as I understand Theosophy, it is an 
attempt to harmonise and purify all the great world-religions 
into a consistent system, which includes not only the 
religions, but the sciences, arts, and philosophies of East and 
West. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury might be a Theosophist just 
as well as a citizen of London may also be an Englishman. 

I have known many Theosophists and many Christian 
Scientists intimately, and you will be surprised to hear that 
these pernicious sects contain great-minded men and women, 
who live absolutely saintly lives. It is not to defend these 
people I write this letter. Such people require no defence. 
It is rather to lament your ignorance on such vital subjects 
concerned with modern thought. 

The correspondence on Christian Science in the Daily 
Telegraph is as futile as all such discussions are expected to 
be. One might as well defend higher criticism in a mad¬ 
house as mind-healing in the columns of the Telegraph. A 
madhouse is a comfortable, tolerant abode for people with 
weak intellect, and the columns of the Telegraph is a similar 
depository for the rantings of gentlemen (judging from some 
of the correspondence) with no intellect at all. 

If people want the truth, they won’t look for it in the daily 
press. Then, why put it there? 

H. Godwin Baynes. 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I have no wish to raise a controversy in your columns 
on the subject of Christian Science, but I think you will per¬ 
mit me to point out that whilst my last letter was devoted to 
replying to a specific question, the note appended to it by you 
raises an entirely separate issue. 

Your contention ultimates in this, that if a person takes 
poison unwittingly, he is poisoned just as completely as if he 
was conscious of the fact, and that consequently the effect 
cannot result from mental action. I reply, of course he is, 
because the aggregate thought of mankind has invested this 
particular drug with poisonous qualities to which the unit 
falls a victim, and consequently the action is purely mental. 
At the same time this aggregate belief does not constitute 
law, but only a false sense of law, and when the absolute law— 
the law, that is, of divine Principle—is made operative, this 
false sense of law is made of none effect. That is why Jesus 
said that those who believed in Him should do His works, so 
that if they drank any deadly thing it should not hurt them. 

Finally, may I say that I hardly see why Christian Scientists 
should be described as intellectually disreputable, that is, not 
as disreputable is understanded of the public. I should have 
thought it would have been true of Aphra Ben (sic) or 
Rochester. If, however, the phrase is intended to signify 
simply of no reputation, I have no objection. It may be said of 
Christian Science, as Isaiah said, “ the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” 

Frederick Dixon. 

[Our comments on this letter and the one preceding it will be 
found in another part of the paper.— Ed.] 

MR. CARNEGIE AND FREE LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Robert Johnson, a librarian of great experience, 
in your issue of August 31, adversely criticises both the 


Carnegie and free libraries. Marie Corelli denounced free 
libraries, believing that they were detrimental to the financial 
interest of novelists. Mr. Johnson strongly advocates the 
increase of the emoluments and of the status of the officials 
of libraries. The principal object of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
in instituting free libraries was to amuse, instruct, and elevate 
the masses. This has been successfully accomplished. 
Wherever free libraries have been established their popularity 
is undisputed. The best intellects in the different cities cheer¬ 
fully give of their valuable time and sage counsel to aid in the 
beneficial work. This is the highest reward that could be 
conferred upon Mr. Carnegie. 

What do foreigners think of free libraries? M. Eugene 
Morel has a most appreciative article in La Nouvelle Revue 
for September on “ La Biblioth6que Carnegie ” in Edinburgh. 
He concludes: 

It seems to be true that, before Mr. Carnegie, Edin¬ 
burgh had not a library (free and public). . . . 

Regarding the necessities of France, he writes : 

It is necessary to create a library absolutely new—that 
the preceding centuries have not known—a library free 
and public. The example of Edinburgh appears to me 
singular; the example of a city the most rich in books that 
there is in the world, of a city in which certainly 300,000 
inhabitants possess a million of books. What does that 
mean ? This—that the 300,000 inhabitants read one 
million of books. 

An international congress of working men was held in 
Christiania this month, when there were representatives from 
different parts of Scandinavia, Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 
A motion was unanimously carried recommending the institu¬ 
tion of free libraries in these countries. Now that Mr. 
Carnegie has well supplied America and the British Isles with 
libraries, I have directed his attention to the clamant 
necessity for similar institutions in Continental cities. In 
Holland and Switzerland, in Belgium and France, free libraries 
of the Carnegie type, I know from experience, do not exist. 
Consequently, the youth of both sexes, high and humble, pass 
a great portion of their leisure time in cates, in theatres, and 
at places of amusement that are calculated to demoralise. In 
view of such facts, possibly Mr. Johnson may modify, if he 
does not entirely withdraw, his opposition to one of the 
greatest blessings conferred on the working classes—viz., free 
libraries. 

Thomas Ogilvy. 

Brussels. 

[The only point on which we are able to agree with our 
correspondent is his hope that Mr. Carnegie (if he must go 
on " giving ” libraries) should transfer his baneful attentions 
to other countries. As a means of advertising the fact that 
Mr. Carnegie, thanks to the operations of the infamous Steel 
Trust, has been enabled to amass a vast fortune which he has 
neither the brains nor the imagination to know how to spend, 
they are, no doubt, most valuable. For any other pur¬ 
pose whatever they are very much worse than useless. Indeed, 
the amount of harm they have done is incalculable.— Ed.] 
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FOR OCTOBER 5 

Will contain a Special Supplement, includ¬ 
ing the Publishers’ announcements for the 
Autumn. The Editor will be glad to receive 
as early as possible, lists of all forthcoming 
books for insertion in this issue from those 
publishers who have not already sent them in. 


[A lengthy list of Books Receded has unavoidably been held over 
until our next issue owing to pressure on our space.] 
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in the Botanical Theatre of University College, 
Gower Street, on Friday, October 4th, at 5 p.m., 
by Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., D.C.L., Litt.D., 
Fellow of University College. 

Subject :— 

“THE WARDENS OF THE MARCHES.” 
Sir Arthur Rucker, F.R.S., Principal of the 
.University, will preside. Admission free. 


THE ACADEMY 
for Ootober 5 

will oontain a Speoial 
Supplement, including 
the Publishers' An¬ 
nouncements for the 
Autumn. The Editor 
will be glad to receive 
as early as possible 
lists of all forth¬ 
coming books for in¬ 
sertion in this issue 
from those publishers 
who have not already 
sent them in. 


Typewriting' 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons. Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 

'"TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
1 done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

TV/f O TYPBD with care. 8d. per 1000 words. 
Iy-IO. Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 

'TYPEWRITING.—The West Kensington 
Offices. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 
&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab¬ 
lished fourteen years.— Sikes ft Sikes, 229, 
Hammersmith Road, W. (Private address: 
13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 

QUBBN’S HALL 

pROMBNADB CONCERTS 

TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 

THE QUEEN’S HALL, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 

Is. to 5s. 

Full programmes lor the entire season from the 
Qneen’s Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street 
W. 

ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. * 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions coniers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


J EFFRIES (Richard) Story of My Heart, 1883 
Red Deer, 1884 
The Life in the Fields. 1884 
Any first editions 

Jerrold (B.) Life of Napoleon III., 4 volt, 8vo, 1874 
Jerrold (D.) Men ef Character, 3 vole, 1838, or either vol 
Jersey (Countess of) An Object of Pity, Amsterdam, 1891 
JeaseU. H.) Literary and Historical Memorials of London, 
2 vols, 1847 

London and its Celebrities, 2 vols, 1830 
Memoir of Richard III., 1862 
The Pretenders, 2 volt, 1843 
Court of England (Nassau and Hanover), 3 vole, 8vo, 
1843 

Conrt of England (Stuarts) 4 vols, 8vo, 1840 
Life of Beau Brummell, 2 vols, 1844 
Life of Selwyn, 4 vols, 8vo, 1843, or vols 3 and 4 
George III., first edition, 3 vols, 1867 
London: its Celebrated Characters, 4c.. 3vole, 1871 
Any of bis works 
Jests, Any book of, before 1800 
Joe Miller’s Jests. 1739 
John Helifex, 3 vols, 1836 
John Woodvil. 1802 

Johnson’s (Capt.) Lives of Highwaymen, 1736 
Johnsonians, 1836 

Jones (E. J.) Memoirs ef Miss O'Neil. 1816 
Jones (T.) History of Brecknock, 2 vole. 4to, 1803-9 
Jones, Present State of Virginia, 1724 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIMB. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVlth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVlth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlatr. X0. 
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A.&C. BLACK’S 

FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 

By W. Cawthorne Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Author of Hydraulics ” 

in “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Illustrated with 148 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12 s. 6d. net. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By the 

late P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, revised 
by W. Peddie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Harris Professor of 
Physics in the University College, Dundee. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 7 s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By Frank Tillyard, M.A., Author of 
“ Banking and Negotiable Instruments.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 3 s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 

AMOS COMENIUS. Setting forth the whole 
Art of Teaching all Things to all Men. With Notes by 
M. W. Keatinge. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
4 s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT 
* CRITICISM. By Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ Clue,” “ The Corrections of Mark,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7 s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS : Sketches 

of Church History in Biography. By the 

late Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. 
Cheap re-issue, 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
7 s. 6d. net. 


1 Uniform Edition of tko Works of tko late 
Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


Tkl BOOMERS LIORiRT 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


One Book 
Two Books ... 
Throe Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books 
Eight Books... 


ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Month, 


Six Month* 


. £1 

1 

0 

... £ 

12 

0 ... 

1 

11 

6 


18 

0 ... 

1 

17 

0 

1 
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0 ... 

2 
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0 

1 
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0 ... 

2 

12 

6 

1 

11 

6 ... 

3 

3 

0 

1 

16 

0 ... 


Three Mouth. 

£ 7 0 

10 6 
12 0 
14 0 
16 0 
18 0 


Subscriber* to the above aecvice may exchange their hooka peraoually or by 
tnesaeooer a* often as desired at the Library in Harrod a Store*, and at 17 Hanover 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
by Rail or Parcels Post, as often as desired, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the nmahed volumes being 
returned to the Library apes receipt of fresh supply. The coat of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Boole List, etc.. Will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


A WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 

THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 

The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 
and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 
books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 
columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 

37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


In 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. net each. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 

JEWISH CHURCH. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 

THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 

The Fundamental Institutions. Second Edition. Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by the Author. 

THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND 

THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. New 

Edition, with Introduction and Additional Notes by the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D. 

KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 

EARLY ARABIA. New and Enlarged Edition, 
with Additional Notes by the Author and Prof. 
Goldziher. Edited by Stanley A. Cook, M.A. 


The “First Novel” 

Competition 

Readers of “The Academy” who have not already 
applied for full particulars of the competition are 
invited to do so at once. Address; “* A.N.C.,” c/o 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 67- 

MAX BARING’S NEW NOVEL; 

The Shattered Idol. 

By the Author of " A Doctor in CorduroySc. 

Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd., London. 
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especially in conection with the drama. The test of a 
really “ good and wholesome ” play was, according to 
the writers who indulged the “ nursery standard,” 
whether or not it was suitable for young girls to wit¬ 
ness. “ Would you care to take your unmarried 
daughters to see such a play? ” they asked triumph¬ 
antly. The implied answer was, of course, in the 
negative, and that settled it according to these sapient 
critics. We are surprised to see a writer of Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s parts taking up such an attitude. We recom¬ 
mend him to stimulate himself by re-reading “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


All communications intended for the Editor should te sent to 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The puhlishing offices of The Academy are at 95 Fetter Lane 
B.C., to which address all business letters should he sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied hy a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof dots not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Daily Telegraph, in an interesting article, justly 
points out how difficult, not to say impossible, it is to 
interfere with the belief in any local tradition, even 
when it is obviously false. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of Tooting insists on believing that the Old 
Manor House, which used to front Mitcham Road, was 
inhabited by Defoe, and that “ Robinson Crusoe ” was 
written within its walls. As a matter of fact, the Manor 
House was not built till 1784, more than fifty years 
after Defoe’s death. At the same time we must deeply 
regret the destruction of this old building, just as we 
regret the projected destruction of the little old shop 
at the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is deco¬ 
rated with an inscription informing the passer-by that 
it is “ the Old Curiosity Shop, immortalised by Charles 
Dickens.” It is, of course, nothing of the kind; but 
that is no reason why it should be pulled down. 


The literary page of the Tribune, which has lately 
improved in a remarkable way, has been enlivened by a 
controversy between Mr. A. C. Benson and Mr. Randell 
Charlton. Mr. Charlton, it appears, was unkind enough 
to make some remarks about yard-measures with refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Benson’s works. Whereupon Mr. Benson 
wrote to the Tribune, and asked “why a harmless 
essayist should thus have his ears boxed in public by 
another harmless essayist, and why Mr. Charlton 
should not extend to a fellow-author the courtesy and 
consideration which I am sure he would extend to me 
in a drawing-room.” With all due respect to Mr. Ben¬ 
son, we must say that this seems to us a very unfor¬ 
tunate line to take. What possible analogy is there 
between literary criticism and the ordinary amenities of 
life as practised in a drawing-room ? For example, the 
writer of this note might conceivably meet Mr. Hall 
Caine in the house of one of his friends. He would natur¬ 
ally endeavour as far as possible to avoid the subject of 
literature, out of respect for his host and a desire to 
avoid hurting Mr. Hall Caine’s feelings. Is he, there¬ 
fore, to be precluded from saying, when called upon to 
review one of Mr. Caine’s books, that it is a disgraceful 
production having no connection whatever with litera¬ 
ture, or that Mr. Caine’s play, “ The Christian,” is an 
abominable outrage which ought to have been sup¬ 
pressed by the censor ? We think not. 


The fact is that this cry for a drawing-room standard 
of criticism is only another manifestation of what we 
may call the “nursery standard,” which was at one 
time making frequent appearances in our newspapers, 


Someone has lately been complaining about pub¬ 
lishers’ advertisements. We are told that they are 
sensational and frequently lacking in dignity. This is 
all very well, but what about the “literary gentle¬ 
men ” who write preliminary “ puffs ” to herald the 
advent of commonplace books into the market ? These 
latter are generally as contemptible as they are absurd. 
They strike what is known as the personal note, and 
would seem generally to be designed for the express 
purpose of interesting an illiterate public in the 
personalities of unnecessary authors. From the sober- 
minded publishers we only get statistics or tales about 
the printer’s machines breaking down under Mr. 
Caine’s seventieth edition, or the regrettable scenes 
of violence and public disappointment witnessed at the 
booksellers’ shops because the date of publishing Mr. 
Ralph Connor’s latest work, or the work of any other 
gentleman beloved of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has been 
unavoidably postponed. 


These stories are stereotyped and dull. But 
when we learn that whenever Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer goes down to the “ heart of the country,” 
he lives on nothing but milk and honey, or 
that the Baroness Orczy never writes a romance on 
the French Revolution without a bust of Mirabeau on 
her table, or that the Rev. Silas Hocking has been 
annoyed in a London music-hall by a waiter who in¬ 
sisted upon making the sign of the Cross whenever he 
passed that distinguished author, or that Mr. Guy 
Thorne is in the habit of reading before breakfast at 
least five chapters of the Holy Scriptures to a party of 
rough Cornish fishermen, we know at once that such 
information does not come from the publishers, bpt 
from the inspired paragraphists. Nothing can bring 
contemporary literature into greater disrepute than 
the work of these gentry, and it is a lamentable fact 
that their activities gain greater prominence each year. 
Perhaps some day reputable journals will decline to 
publish any personal matter about authors, whether 
such matter be imaginary or a narration of actual fact. 
We may not live to see that day, but we hope for it. 


The co-education controversy in the Daily Graphic 
continues to afford interesting reading. One feature 
of the discussion is that it has brought forth letters 
from two scholars of schools where the sexes are 
educated together. If this premature rushing into 
print in public newspapers is a direct result of the co¬ 
education system, we do not think it can be regarded 
as a very favourable one. We notice that the first of 
these two letters is signed “ the Head Prefect ” of such- 
and-such a school. The second of these two writers, 
who both loyally support the system under which they 
have been educated, refers to the writer of the first 
letter as “ the head boy.” How does he know he is a 
boy? The head prefect may be a girl. Or do the co¬ 
educators still cling to “ the degraded superstition ” as 
to the relative positions of the sexejs? If so, here is 
surely a case of that unconscious survival of “ old 
ecclesiastical ideas ” to which Sir Oliver Lodge sor¬ 
rowfully replies in his letter on this subject to the 
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Daily Graphic of Thursday last. Surely Miss Eva Gore 
Booth, whose valiant efforts to prove that, in spite of 
anything she herself may have expressly said to the 
contrary, Madame Roland was a militant “ suffragette ” 
of the most advanced and noisy type, will not allow 
this flagrant instance of “ injustice to women ” to pass 
in silence. 


The celebration of the Marquis of Granby’s coming 
of age at Haddon Hall recalls the romance of Dorothy 
Vernon and Sir John Manners. This elopement has 
always made quite a dainty story of the Christmas card 
pattern, so it is not surprising to find some good 
modern people trying to prove that the elopement 
never took place. People of this description should be 
publicly suppressed. They belong to that family of 
iconoclasts which is always labouring to rob history 
of every vestige of beauty and romance. What satis¬ 
faction they enjoy from their efforts it is difficult to 
understand, unless it is the sort of vicious happiness 
that mental degenerates are said to experience by de¬ 
stroying anything that is generally prized or beloved. 
There is hardly a beautiful incident or character in the 
history of the world that has not been challenged 
during our generation by some ignoramus or other 
who is afflicted in this most unpleasant manner. Some 
things they have certainly disproved to their own satis¬ 
faction, others may be disproved to-morrow. Mean¬ 
while, we are content to make things true by believing 
them. 


The Guild of St. Matthew is an organisation com¬ 
posed of many members of the Church of England of 
the Anglican type, in favour of expansiveness socially, 
and of Socialism politically. In addressing the Guild 
as its Warden, the Rev. Stewart Headlam is reported 
by the Press to have warned the members that they 
must beware of an attempt to read into Socialism all 
sorts of ideals which have no connection with it. He 
reminded them that Socialism is not a theory of life 
at all, and noted that there is a tendency to exalt 
Socialism into a religion, to represent that under 
Socialism family life and marriage are to be abolished. 
He pointed out the danger of these ideas to the politi¬ 
cal theory which he and his Hearers hold, whether 
coming from within or without, and he warned his 
audience that their prevalence would obscure the ques¬ 
tion which they have most at heart—the poverty of 
the poor—and delay the issue which they desire— 
namely, the industrial revolution. 


These remarks are timely, for it is reported from 
Australia that Mr. Tom Mann, lately a London pub¬ 
lican—not of the clientele of St. Matthew—who has 
since transferred the benefits of his light and leading 
to the Antipodes, has instituted a form of Socialistic 
“ baptism ” in those parts. This rite consists in his 
mounting a platform, receiving babies into his arms, 
and attaching to them scarlet rosettes inscribed with 
their names, their parents acting as their sponsors in 
devoting them to a life-long service to Socialism. The 
fact, if it be one, that parents can be found willing to 
submit their infants to these stupid manipulations 
does not say much either for the intelligence or sense 
of humour of the populace of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Headlam is conspicuously courageous, candid, and 
broad-minded, and the Guild of St. Matthew represents 
the Anglican sub-section of that class of Socialism 
which can justly claim intellectual respectability. It 
cannot fail to strike them that their political associates 
have not responded as Mr. Headlam’s efforts deserve 
to the benefits offered them by popular education. 


Our contemporary, the Globe, informs us that “ at 
Sompting School, near Worthing, the children have 


started roadside gardens of their own. Out of school 
hours the children collect leaves and road-dirt to enrich 
the mould, and “ plant everything from potatoes to 
roses.” We presume that some sensible individual sug¬ 
gested this idea; whoever he may be, he deserves credit 
for it. It is a better form of education than the chil¬ 
dren are likely to receive within the walls of most 
primary schools. Such minute efforts as this might 
also prove the beginning of the utilisation of the vast 
wastes of land in this overcrowded and ill-cultivated 
country, if they were let alone. If we had some idea 
of the rudiments of economy, we should leave them 
alone and allow tnem to develop. There is, however, 
little hope that the petty authorities of the locality will 
be able to abstain from extinguishing them by their 
mismanagement. In this golden age Saturn can be by 
no means deprived of the privilege of devouring his 
own children. 


At the present time much emphasis is given to 
nationality. Two national conferences are now pro¬ 
ceeding, a Pan-Celtic Conference at Edinburgh and a 
Pan-Scandinavian Congress at Copenhagen. The 
latter has a distinct significance, and its object is the 
consideration of interests common to the whole Scan¬ 
dinavian race now separated into the three States, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and using three cog¬ 
nate languages, Swedish, Icelandic, and Norse (if we 
may so differentiate the language common to Holberg, 
Andersen, and Ibsen). Though the interests of the 
three States would seem from their geographical posi¬ 
tion to be at variance in respect of foreign policy, each 
can no doubt obtain much commercial advantage by 
mutual consideration. Moreover, the conference is 
official. On the other hand, the Pan-Celtic Conference 
is, of course, purely literary and antiquarian. There 
can be no political tie whatever between peoples be¬ 
come so different as the Irish and Bretons on the one 
hand and the Welsh on the other. Celtic literature also 
developed so early and died so young, that it seems 
highly unlikely that it can ever re-develop artificially 
in Erse, Gaelic, Welsh, or Breton, beyond the scholas¬ 
tic stage. Works such as Bembo’s, Vida’s, or 
Buchanan’s, in Latin, may possibly be produced, but 
nothing more living or racial. 


It is a pity that racial terms should not be more 
accurately used. There seems to be a tendency, appar¬ 
ently political, to regard Welsh as the most important 
language of the group. From “ Welsh ” to “ British ” 
is an easy transition. The second term is vaguer still. 
The special correspondent of the Morning Post re¬ 
joices that the Cardiff Musical Festival has already 
become a national one, because on the present occasion 
British music, interpreted by native artists, occupies 
so large a place. Naturally, among so vocal a people 
as the Welsh, nearly all the singers bear Welsh names. 
But among the composers—leaving out of considera¬ 
tion Beethoven and Saint-Saens—there are no names 
more Welsh or racially “ British ” then Hervey, 
Harty, and Bantock. 


A writer in this month’s Review of Reviews remarks, 
in an article headed “ Prohibition Triumphant ” : 
“ From the Southern States we expect to hear stories 
of outrage, lynching, child-slavery. We hardly expect 
to find it the Holy Land of the collective teetotaler,” 
and he then proceeds to record the cheering fact that 
seven-eighths of the Southern States in America are 
so devoted to “ temperance ” principles as to have 
adopted the system of total prohibition. If the writer 
in the Review of Reviews was possessed of only a 
very small portion of that “knowledge of human 
nature ” which distinguishes Master Philip Clandon 
in Mr. Shaw’s comedy, he would have known that 
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that is exactly and precisely what was to be expected. 
He will no doubt be equally surprised to hear that the 
State of New York has just passed a law making adul¬ 
tery a penal offence, punishable by imprisonment, and 
that recently there has actually been recorded a case of 
a prosecution under the new Act. He is no doubt sur¬ 
prised that a State in a country which is notorious for 
the worst forms of immorality and the most complete 
and cynical corruption of law, justice and politics 
should display this outward respect for the decalogue. 
He is recommended to search the Scriptures, where he 
will find certain references to Scribes and Pharisees 
which may enlighten him and enable him to clear up 
the puzzling discrepancy between the outside and the 
inside of the platter. 


GARDEN THOUGHTS 

Maybe you will forget, but never I, 

The heavy air and whispering of the rain, 

The chestnut-bloom down-dropping wearily, 

Whose odours wrought new magic in the brain. 

Where ardent tulips proudly, rank on rank, 

Flamed under grey walls crowned in rain-washed 
green; 

Afar in melancholy murmur sank. 

Grave bells, but ours alone the garden scene. 

I prayed that down the avenue of years 
Ever should stretch the same untrodden lawns, 
Long-shadowed, troubled not by any tears, 

Through quiet evenings and rapturous dawns. 

Yet not alone, for Life will work His way, 

May joy in green fair places so be won; 

Eternal be my Maytime’s holiday, 

Eternal holiday, yet not alone. 

Valentine Barlow. 


WORDS 

When I take pen in hand to write 
The golden words of love’s delight 
That all the happy day within 
My head have made a merry din, 

On flashing pinions they take flight; 

And leave me only, as of old, 

Words spiritless, outworn and cold; 

And so this paper, white as curds, 

I stain with dull and sombre words 
Instead of singing words of gold. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


LITERATURE 

A HAPPY PUBLICATION 

Three Plays with Happy Endings. By St. John 
Hankin. One Volume. (Samuel French, Ltd., 
1907.) 

At the time of their production Mr. Hankin’s plays 
were fully discussed in The Academy; and it is hardly 
necessary to analyse them, or to say more than that 
the pleasure of reading them can only be exceeded by 
seeing them performed. It is impossible to say the 
same of some modern plays, where we have been, 
dazzled by the superb acting and the undoubted skill 
of the playright—“ Mrs. Tanqueray,” “ Iris,” and ; 
“ His House in Order ” are notable instances. But! 
without being aggressively literary, Mr. Hankin’s 
dramas are works of literature, and since they are. 
effective on the stage as well, they will “ live ” in the 
same way that Sheridan’s and Goldsmith’s plays have 
lived; for we should remember that many plays by the 
illiterate have had longer runs than the “ School for 
Scandal.” Of course a literary quality in itself is 
insufficient; witness Browning, Shelley, and even the 
great Congreve. It would be charming to attribute 
some of their distinction to Mr. Hankin’s Oxford 
training, but as the University also produced the 
most vulgar of contemporary playrights, the most 
malevolent and ignorant of dramatic critics, we hesi¬ 
tate to congratulate the present Vice-Chancellor on his 
intellectual offspring. 

Of all the dramatists whose name and reputation 
have been connected with the Court Theatre and Stage 
Society, Mr. Hankin is the least startling, though by 
no means the least remarkable. He alone seems to 
have thought, at least to have worked as though he 
thought, that the gulf between the old comedy and , 
the new drama might be bridged; or that an under¬ 
ground tube might be constructed between the 
“ Theatre de L’Avenir Camelot ” and “ Theatre Royal 
Commonplace, Ashdod.” Mr. Hankin was a tempter; 
like many another artist he was anxious to serve God 
and Mammon. The bridge was sound enough, but 
no manager would trust himself to lead over the Philis¬ 
tines except for a matinee. The tube was well ven¬ 
tilated ; there were no suffocating fumes, no sex 
problems such as you encounter in tubes and under¬ 
ground passages; the virgin ears and cheeks of the 
Censor would not have burned or blanched. But 
Camelot quailed, for flesh must creep or Mr. Shaw 
must bring all his superb acrobattery into action, ere 
the damoiseaux and damoiselles will visit the plains of 
Askelon. So Mr. Hankin’s finest play, “ The Cassilis 
Engagement ” was never produced except by the 
Stage Society, that unfinished tunnel to an intellectual 
continent. The dramatic critics thought there was 
something irreverent in introducing their mother and 
sister, Mrs. and Miss Borridge, into a play. It 
certainly is dangerous to place the relations of a 
dramatic critic on the stage; except when they are 
invited on century nights to supper, to celebrate an 
anniversary for which the critic feels more reponsible 
than either author, actor or manager. And yet 
theoretically, and we believe practically, Mr. Hankin 
is perfectly right. There is a large public of cultivated 
people which does not go to the theatre because the 
theatre has been so vapid these last two hundred 
years—a public for which Mr. Shaw’s plays are too 
tractarian and too disturbing. To that intelligent 
public Mr. Hankin will always appeal; for it is the 
same kind of public which in France goes to hear 
Scribe, Dumas pire, or Capus, but might not care 
for Brieux or the Grand Guignol; just as in seven- 
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teenth century England there must have been people 
who liked Massinger, but not Webster. But in those 
happy days there were fewer stupid people; there were 
no dramatic critics; the intelligent population was not 
more brilliant than it is now. 

Mr. Hankin shares with Massinger a power for vivid 
portraiture—of contemporary portraiture, a field higher 
and harder than when history or romance are the 
chosen backgrounds. With the exception of Mr. 
Granville Barker and Mr. Galsworthy, he has no 
rivals. Mr. Bernard Shaw, though always protesting he 
is no poet, is really giving us exquisite monsters, such 
as never existed except perhaps in the “ thoughts of 
Michael Angelo or William Blake.” He is Ariel pre¬ 
tending to be Prospero, and he likes to dress up 
Miranda as Caliban, if only to frighten Ferdinand. 
It is not beyond all conjecture whether that howling 
cad John Tanner was meant to be an English gentle¬ 
man qualifying for Mr. Shaw’s new Socialistic society. 
No, Mr. Shaw is much nearer to Shakespeare 
than he or we imagine. For the mirror busi¬ 
ness, we must go to Mr. Barker and Mr. Hankin. 
“ The Return of the Prodigal ” appealed to the intelli¬ 
gent non-theatre going public on account of its vivid 
truth, ifs simple appeal to experience. Truth is not 
always horrible or cruel—the phases which happen 
to attract Mr. Barker and Mr. Galsworthy—but owing 
to the absence of any artificial stimulus of “ shock ” 
this brilliant little play was withdrawn before it 
had any chance of failing. Certain dramatic critics 
could hardly conceal their vexation at being unable to 
find either impropriety or anarchism; they had come 
with their hair well greased to prevent hirsute 
erection; the pomatum never stirred. Theirs was a 
salacious disappointment such as members of the Purity 
League must have felt on witnessing the Coventry 
Pageant—La Milo was draped after all. 

Even in the least successful of the three plays, “ The 
•Charity that Began at Home,” Mr. Hankin’s special 
gift of lifelike portraiture compensates us for a 
certain thinness of motive. All the characters are 
brought together into a farcical environment under all 
the circumstances of caricature, but not one of them 
is a caricature. General Bonsor, the tiresome Anglo- 
Indian, a stock grotesque of the English stage, is 
remoulded by Mr. Hankin into a real person. And 
all of them—Miss Triggs, Mrs. Horrocks, and the rest 
—may be aptly compared with Mr. Pinero’s amusing 
creation of the Ridgeleys. But, as in all Mr. Pinero’s 
side issues, comedy was obtained by the sacrifice of 
truth on the altar of exaggeration. The great weak¬ 
ness of Mr. Hankin’s play is the lameness of the main 
issue. No one cares really whether the little idiot 
Marjorie marries a bore like Hylton, or a blackguard 
like Verreker. But Mr. Hankin is obviously under the 
impression that we do care, to judge from his witty 
preface. Friendly correspondents, too, have suggested 
another end for that masterly curtain to the “ Return 
of the Prodigal.” "The end is inconclusive, in the 
sense that it proves nothing. Why should it? It is 
the dramatist’s business to represent life, and not to 
argue about it,” says Mr. Hankin, and he has loyally 
kept to his ideals. Now, Mr. Shaw always wants to 
argue about life. He rings up the curtain in the middle 
of an issue, and he rings it down (we are using Mr. 
Hankin’s phrases) when exp'erience tells him that a 
play, which commenced at eight must end before 
12.30. For us, so far as art or pleasure is concerned, 
it might go on throughout the night. 

“ The Cassilis Engagement ” is the finest of the 
three plays, partly because it develops with greater 
ease, and because the issues are more important. With 
ostentatious avoidance of crankiness the author has 
taken an obvious subject of common occurrence, but 
we are all the time anxious, not only whether Mrs. 


Cassilis is going to win, but how she is going to win. 
It is a bitter, witty, cynical comedy, which offended all 
the laws of improbability and unreality promulgated 
by Robertsonian canons and dramatic Pistols. Since 
realism has come to mean something violent, some¬ 
thing even indecent, let us call Mr. Hankin a naturalist 
who is doing for the English stage what Constable did 
for European landscape. He contrives beauty and 
interest, decoration even, by keeping the tones and 
values of drama in their true relation to life. He is 
the fairy godmother who has saved the rather vulgar 
coach from being run over by the motor-car of realism. 
A touch of his wand, and it has become a pumpkin 
again; the horses, which were only mice, have retired 
to their holes. Miss Borridge and her mother (nie 
Polly Eccles) have gone home, where the glass slippers 
will always be a charming ornament to their mantel¬ 
piece, and a delightful souvenir of their adventures. 


GUIDE-BOOK HISTORY 

The Story of Dublin. By D. A. Chart, M.A., in the 
Mediaeval Town Series. (J. M. Dent and Co., 
3s. 6d.) 

Since Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh produced their 
" History of Dublin,” in 1818, many similar historical 
guide-books have been issued. 

We are not sure that the combination of history and 
guide-book is very felicitous. 

The student of history is naturally irritated by the 
peculiar style which seems inseparable from a guide¬ 
book, and by the iteration of the passing banal remarks 
on things and places which are considered appropriate 
—not without reason—to the mental capacity of the 
average tourist. 

We should have thought it possible to combine 
history and topographical story without information 
that the monks of Christ Church used to take their 
exercise in the cloisters, that the age of a stained glass 
window in the Chapel Royal is “ attested by the archaic 
look of the figures,” or without such interesting reflec¬ 
tions as that “ the ultra-modern khaki jackets of the 
Dublin Fusiliers seem oddly incongruous amid their 
ancient surroundings,” and that “with two ‘Bulls’ 
and a ‘ Bullock,’ Dublin Bay is surely bovine enough.” 
A certain class of tourists, no doubt, likes this sort of 
common-place suggestions and humour. Another class 
may be ready enough to have attention drawn to im¬ 
portant historical facts in connection with the places 
visited, but has neither time nor inclination for excur¬ 
sion into the field of definite scholarship. 

There are plenty of guide-books of the ordinary kind 
to Dublin and its surroundings. It is unfortunate that 
in his desire to write a popular tourists’ book Mr. 
Chart should have spoilt the history which, so far as 
it goes, has evidence of a real interest, research, and, 
we venture to say, promise of better work. It is true 
that the author makes a courageous attempt to 
solve a difficulty—which he apparently recognises—by 
dividing his little book in two parts—first, the history, 
secondly, the descriptive guide. The aim is praise¬ 
worthy, but the result is far from being a success. Much 
of the topographical story is of necessity relegated to 
the second part. Hence the student desirous of follow¬ 
ing up any particular point has constantly to use the 
index, and to turn from page to page. If, for example, 
we take one subject, “ the Mayor and Corporation ”— 
which, we are surprised, has not got a chapter to itself 
—we have to hunt out scanty allusions scattered 
through both parts of the book. 

In the historical portion, too, there are considerable 
limitations. The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin— 
a period of great importance—is passed over in a 
page or two. 
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The chapter on Trinity College strikes us as singu¬ 
larly inadequate, and in some points even inaccurate, 
and at variance with the well-known “ Book of Trinity 
College,” published by the Tercentenary Committee. 
We are told that leading Dublin men gave £2,000 
towards the founding of the University. Nothing is 
said of the fact that part of this sum was a levy on 
the provinces. Cromwell’s army is alleged to have 
presented Ussher’s famous library to Trinity College. 
No evidence is given as to the intention of the Crom- 
wellians; but, as a matter of fact, the library was sent 
to the Castle in Dublin, and there kept till, in May, 1661, 
the Irish House of Commons ordered it to be brought 
from the Castle to Trinity Collge. 

In the account of the library MSS. no mention is 
made of the celebrated palimpsest code of S. Matthew, 
known as Z, an uncial MS. of the sixth century. In 
reference to the famous book of Kells there occurs 
this curious comment: 


. JJ;' ”“ a 7 eI . of . th « achievement is that such skill and taste were 
T'?*/ , Irela ? d . a ‘ a when all Europe, including England 
(sic.J, was sunk in the barbarism of the Dark Ages. 

That the work is marvellous all scholars agree; but 
the light of learning and culture shone from the 
monastenes, including those of Ireland and England, 
™ during the barbarism of the so-called Dark Ages. 

The Book of Kells ” is a product of the same great 
school of art which produced the books of S. Chad 
and Lmdisfame, and the gospels of Mac Regol and 
Mac Durnan. 

A history of the City of Dublin would include of 
necessity, we should have supposed, some account of 
the ancient craft guilds. There is only a single passing 
reference of no importance. The nature of the author’s 
critical method may be inferred from the description 
of Swift as “ that terrible man,” of Sheridan Le Fanu 
as a half-forgotten novelist while of Addison we 
read that one always fancies there must be a flaw 
somewhere m these perfect beings”: and Bishop Ber¬ 
keley is a spinner of deep metaphysical problems, but 
in private life the most simple and virtuous of men ” 

We cannot but feel disappointed that Mr. Chart, 
with his special facilities as keeper of the Record Tower 
jj. Castle, should have missed the opportunity 
of adding a scholarly contribution to an interesting 
senes the Histories of the mediaeval towns of Europe. 


A GOOD WOMAN 

Th e Memoirs of Ann Lady Fanshawe. Reprinted 
from the original Manuscript in the possession of 
Mr. Evelyn John Fanshawe, of Parsloes. Edited 
by H. C. Fanshawe. (John Lane, 16s. net.) 

It would be hard to say exactly wherein lies the 
especial value of these Memoirs of a worthy woman. 
For Ann Lady Fanshawe, despite the very varied 
and troubled scenes of her day, was most essentially 
a worthy woman.” Her Memoirs, which now appear 
m the form of an exceedingly well-produced book with 
admirable illustrations, and with notes of a positively 
tremendous fulness, have been well known for over 
120 years; and it is instructive to note that the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine in 1787 considered them “of too 
private^and interesting a nature ever to be given to the 
public.” The first complete edition of the Memoirs 
was published in 1829-1830, the text being that of a 
very incorrect copy of the original. There are several 
MS. copies in existence, but the archetype from which 
all seem to be derived no longer exists. It was prob¬ 
ably in Lady Fanshawe’s own hand, and may have 
been destroyed by her when the “ original MS.,” from 
which this edition is taken, was finished—and very 
possibly shaped at the same time—by an amanuensis. 


Memoirs are as a rule tedious affairs, but in this 
instance we cannot but admit that Horace Walpole 
described their claims correctly, when he wrote to tne 
Countess of Ossory, that “ So few private letters of 
the Civil War of 1640-1660 have been preserved, from 
the fears of both writers, probably, and receivers, that 
one likes to read any details.” 

In these days, when 250 years of immunity have 
made war in England a contingency remote enough 
to be the sport of speculative novelists, these Memoirs 
gain in romance what they lose in actuality. Not that 
there is much lack of actuality, for worthy women are 
much the same, and see with much the same eyes 
throughout the ages. And it is not so much a picture 
of the troubled times which emerges from the pages of 
these recollections, as of the good lady herself who 
put them down. Her hero is her husband and no other. 
And if history has marked him as a true and trusty 
gentleman, endowed with intelligence and tact not 
above the average of his peers, but with a fiery temper 
and an intense pride of nationality, to her he was to 
the rest of mankind as Hyperion to a Satyr. As a 
matter of fact she draws her own portrait and that 
of her husband in a few words in her description of 
another member of the family, the first Viscount Fan¬ 
shawe of Dromore, and his second wife: 

He was a very worthy, valiant, honest, good-natured gentleman, 
charitable and generous, and had excellent natural parts, yet choleric 
and rash. . His second wife . . . was a very good wife, 

but not else qualified extraordinary in anything. She brought him 
many children. . . . 

Poor Lady Fanshawe also brought her husband many 
children, but a fatality seems to have pursued them: 

Your father, Sir Richard Fanshawe . . . was married at 

thirty-five years of age, and lived with me but twenty-three years 
and twenty-nine days. . . . My dear husband had six sons and 
eight daughters, born and christened, and I miscarried of six more. 

The eldest son died at 15 days, the second at two 
years, third at 11 years, the fourth at a month, the 
fiftn lived only a few hours, and the sixth, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father as second baronet, and lived to be 29, 
was born deaf and dumb. Of the daughters, the eldest 
was eight years old when she died, the second 13 days, 
the third four years, the seventh four years. Political 
troubles were not the only ones which troubled the 
Fanshawes. 

Yet she seems to have led a happy life in between her 
sorrows, and for this she had her indomitable pluck and 
womanly interest in small things—the trimmings ol 
life—to thank. It is a strange thing, this constant 
alliance between courage and commonplace in women. 
It is a matter both for wonder and congratulation, that 
the typical “ weak woman ” should be the strongest in 
adversity. 

Her delight in the ceremonies and honours of the. 
reception accorded to her husband and herself in Spain 
is charming, and throughout it all runs a note of 
careful jealousy for her husband’s prerogatives which is 
very touching. We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote a few illustrative passages: 

And here I must tell you a Spanish compliment. As soon as the 
Duke was set and covered, he said, “ Madame, I am Don Juan de la 
Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque; Viceroy of Milan; of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council: General of the Galleys; twice a grandee; the first 
gentleman of his Majesty’s bedchamber; and near kinsman to his 
Catholic Majesty, whom God long preserve.” And then rising up 
and making me a low reverence, with his hat off, said, “ This, with 
my family and life, I lay at your Excellency’s feet.” 

On Sunday, the gth, her Excellency (the Duchess of Albuquerque) 

. . . visited me. Her Excellency had on, besides other very rich 

jewels, as I guess, about two thousand pearls, the roundest, the 
whitest and the biggest that ever I saw in my life. 

Her husband’s state entry into Madrid is described 
with a wealth of detail : 

No ambassador’s coach accompanied my husband, but the French, 
who did it contrary to the King’s command, who had before, upon 
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my husband’s demanding the custom of ambassadors accompanying 
all other ambassadors that came into this Court, replied, that 
although it had been so, it should never be again; saying it was a 
custom brought into this Court within less than hve-and-twenty years; 
and that it caused many disputes; for which he would no more suffer 
it. To this order all the ambassadors submitted but the French 
. . . and so great was this work of supererogation on the part of 

the French, that they waited on my husband from the palace home, a 
compliment till that time never seen before. 

. A woman’s interest found more in her husband’s 
attire whereon to dwell then than now: 

My husband in a very rich suit of clothes of dark fille-morle 
brocade laced with silver and gold lace, nine laces, every one as 
broad as my hand, and a little silver and gold lace laid between 
them, both of very curious workmanship. His suit was trimmed 
with scarlet taffetas ribbon, his stockings of white silk upon long 
scarlet silk ones, his shoes black, with scarlet shoe-strings and garters, 
his linen very fine laced, with very rich Flanders lace, a black beaver 
buttoned on the left side, with a jewel of twelve hundred pound, a 
rich curious-wrought gold chain made in the Indies, at which hung 
the King his master’s picture richly set with diamonds, cost three 
hundred pound, which his Majesty in great grace and favour had 
been pleased to give him at his coming home from Portugal. On 
bis fingers he wore two very rich rings, his gloves trimmed with the 
same ribbon as his clothes. All his whole family was very richly 
clothed according to their several qualities. 

Her comment upon the Ayala affair, in which her 
husband fell foul of the Conde de Castrillo, and was 
in consequence rapped over the knuckles by the home 
Government, is delightful in its faithful loyalty to her 
hero: 

In this action, my husband did not receive so much content in the 
victory as the Spaniards of all sorts—on whom it made a very great 
impression; though the Chief Minister of State did not value this, 
nor give the encouragement to such a noble action as was due. 

For Spain and the Spanish she has nothing but 
praise, and indeed it is not a matter for wonder, seeing 
that the happiest years of her life were spent at that 
court. For the loyalty of her family to Charles I. had 
dragged the poor lady through many adversities, which 
she had borne with the courage—and the wit—of a true 
woman. In 1649: 

. . . Vour father was sent into Ireland by the King. . . . 

We remained some time behind in Ireland until my husband could 
receive his Majesty’s command how to dispose himself. During this 
tjme I had by a fall of a stumbling horse, being with child, broke my 
left wrist, which because it was ill-set put me to great and long 
pain; and I was in my bed when Cork revolted. By chance my 
husband that day was gone upon business to Kinsale. 

Lady Fanshawe goes on to tell how, as soon as she 
knew that Cromwell’s men had taken the town, she 
wrote a letter to her husband, 

b{essing God’s providence that he was not then with me, persuading 
him to patience and hope that I should get safely out of the town by 
God’s assistance; and desired him to shift for himself for fear of a 
surprise, with promise I would secure his papers. 

She then went, at three o’clock in the morning, 
Straight to Jefferies, the Parliamentary commander, and 
on the strength of his past obligations to Fanshawe, 
got a pass from him for herself, her family and goods, 
and escaped to Kinsale with her husband’s papers, 
much to Cromwell’s disgust. 

And the delightful ruse by which she obtained a pass 
to join her husband in France, in 1659, fills one with 
delighted amazement. ’Tis the most virtuous forgery 
in history. 

In looking back over this notice, we are shocked 
at the amount of quotation of which we have been 
guilty. But at the same time we are conscious of the 
exercise of great self-restraint in that direction. The 
Memoirs are so vivid, so simple and direct, such a 
living portrait, in short, of a brave and loving woman, 
that we cannot help wondering whether the ultimate 
product of modern life and education would compare 
at all favourably with the girl who had but 

all the advantages that time afforded, both for working all sorts of 
fine works with my needle, and learning French, singing, [the] lute, 
the virginals and dancing, 

and who • yet was, according to her own confession 
“ that which we graver people call a hoyting girl.” 


The Memoirs have been edited with loving care. The 
notes, which occupy 400 pages of small print, contain 
brief but complete biographies of almost every person 
mentioned in the text, and a host of illuminating his¬ 
torical details. The editing of memoirs is a difficult 
task at best, but we have no hesitation in saying that 
these Memoirs have been edited as they deserve, and 
they deserve well. The index is a full one, and the 
chart pedigrees are unusually clear. The book is well 
illustrated with half-tone blocks printed in an agreeable 
shade, which accords well with the excellent photo¬ 
gravures of the more important portraits. Altogether 
it is a most pleasing edition, and one which should not 
go unheeded. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 

LIFE 

The Nature and Origin of Life. By Felix Le Dautec, 

of the Sorbonne. “ The New Knowledge Series.” 

Edited by Prof. Robert Kennedy, Dundee. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To some of us, in moments when all goes well, the 
unanimity of mankind, the concord of scientific 
thought, may seem to come as a boon and a blessing 
for which indeed we might feel truly grateful. But 
such a state of bliss ere long must prove chimerical. 
And, as in post-Lamarckian days, when Darwinism 
was found to supplant its bright and promising fore¬ 
runner, so also at the present day, as it would appear, 
Weismannism, the modem representation or survival 
of the Darwinian school, M. Le Dautec would have 
us to suppose, is once more to be replaced by some¬ 
thing more adequate, not to say more lasting. In 
this case, however, we are asked to accept a reversion 
—as a true case of atavism indeed—to the older form 
of evolutionary hypothesis sketched out by his fellow 
countryman and ancestor in thought at any rate, the 
same illustrious Lamarck. 

M. Le Dautec’s book is for the most part a super¬ 
ficial survey of the present situation as he himself 
appears to see it. He seems to be dominated by the 
one idea that life is essentially a phenomenon of 
“ equilibrium ” in certain events in the colloid scale 
of being as distinct from the much smaller scale of 
chemical phenomena which play their part in it, and 
upon which they obviously depend. Although of a 
totally different order of magnitude, as different, 
indeed, as the anatomical events are from the colloid, 
these phenomena of life are, as he thinks, mere 
factors of the machinery, necessary accessories, no 
doubt, rather than the essential features that charac¬ 
terise it. 

All this seems true enough. But he goes on to infer 
that, as the environment must act upon the individual, 
and influence largely the formation of his habits, so, 
too, should such changes which are brought about in 
the organism as a whole, by such acquired habits, 
react upon the events in the colloid scale and affect 
their “ equilibrium,” affecting thereby, as he thinks, 
the character of the progeny, slowly, no doubt, but 
surely, too, in the gradual process of their adjustment 
with their environment. 

It is quite clear that M. Le Dautec holds the very 
opposite view to that of Weismann and the supporters 
of the germ-plasm theory. And, indeed, if the time 
at our disposal is not unlimited, it would appear that 
some such propagation of acquired habits would be 
necessary to account for the development of the varied 
attributes which life as we see it in organisms now 
presents. 

The mere sorting or sifting out of accidental varia¬ 
tions best adapted to their environment, without any 
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other tendency of the species to adjust itself accord¬ 
ingly, would no doubt require an indefinite time, unless 
great changes are wrought by sports or abnormal 
variations, the mutations in the theory of de Vries. 

But this M. Le Dautec passes over as of little or of 
no importance; and he falls back upon the Lamarckian 
conception of evolution, which fits in with his pre¬ 
dilection for the equilibrium of living colloid matter 
as the essential feature to which the phenomenon of 
life owes its propagation and its being. As he quaintly 
puts it (p. 25): 

If the hen fabricates the egg, the egg in its turn will fabricate 
the. hen. We shall not be astonished, therefore, when we come to 
verify the marvellous phenomenon which governs the entire evolution 
of living beings; the heredity of acquired characters. 

It is by no means clear that the “ marvellous pheno¬ 
mena which govern the entire evolution of living 
beings ” do in any way verify this theory. “ The 
chicken comes from an egg, which has neither 
muscles, nor nerves, nor bones; but we have an idea 
that functional assimilation develops differently from 
each tissue certain peculiarities, all of which existed 
in the egg. In other words, the egg is somewhat 
muscle, somewhat nerve, bone, and also somewhat 
egg; that is, whether along with the organ corre¬ 
sponding to their special function they contain rudi¬ 
ments of organs corresponding to the functions of 
other tissues.” 

His chief reasons for adhering to this view are based 
upon the supposed variations wrought in bacteridia 
when injected into the system of an animal. But it 
is by no means clear that such variations which are 
thus brought about are really induced by the organism 
in which they are found, and not merely selected by it. 

He implants, for instance, anthrax . bacteridium in 
(1), a proper culture bouillon at 3S°C. where they 
thrive; (2), a similar culture medium with a small 
quantity of phenic acid or permanganate of potash. 
The bacteridia still multiply, but more slowly, whilst 
they undergo certain changes; (3), the anthrax bacteri¬ 
dia are immersed in pure water, to which the same 
quantity of phenic acid is added as to the culture 
medium; the assimilation action is suppressed, ‘ ‘ nothing 
remains but destruction.” Now, “ Under condition 
(3) i n P ure water, to which phenic acid is added, the 
bacteridia are little by little destroyed through varia¬ 
tion in its properties. In the phenicated bouillon there 
is superposition of these two phenomena—that is, multi¬ 
plication and variation at the same time. And if you 
transfer the bacteridia which have varied into a bouillon 
realising condition (1), for the species, they will mul¬ 
tiply in their own likeness, indeed, but with the varia¬ 
tions acquired during the period of destruction.” 

This very pretty experiment is regarded as proving 
almost conclusively, but not quite so, that the acquired 
characters are transmitted. It is necessary to apply the 
tests to a living animal organism, because in the dead 
medium we have not the exact means of studying the 
variations which the bacteridia undergo; whereas the 
virulence of the bacteridium for an animal can be 
studied as one of the variations which can be acquired. 

On the other hand, the animal—a sheep for instance 
—can be rendered immune to anthrax by a first benign 
attack, when it can victoriously resist a second innocu- 
lation of bacteridia more virulent than the first, and it 
issues from this battle more hardened still. Here 
there is a case of personal adaptation for the struggle 
against bacteridia. But “ we must regard the sheep 
not as a single individual, but as an aggregate of cells, 
each of which can be studied in the language used for 
bacteridia. ... the struggle is between the cells 
of the sheep and the unicellular microbes inhabiting 
it.” To apply the Darwinian theory, the cell itself must 
be looked upon as an agglomeration of yet smaller 


parts to which the Darwinian language will apply. 
The cell of the anthrax bacteridia must therefore be 
looked upon as a similar mechanism of smaller units; 
capable also of such adaption. 

This application of the Darwinian language to the 
independent units which go to make up the cell, as 
Le Dautec remarks, only shows that the cell itself 
behaves as Lamarck's theory requires. By this subter¬ 
fuge- he tries to patch up the difference between 
Darwinism and Lamarckism, “ but it is only a subter¬ 
fuge, and with it we in reality adopt whole and entire 
Lamarck’s idea—that the medium acts on the inmost 
tissues of a living being by means of the mechanism 
which that living being is.” 

It still remains to be shown that the germ-plasm in 
the nucleus is really affected. His theory of “ equili¬ 
brium and habit ” and of “ hereditary acquirements ” 
really begs the question at issue. 

On the whole it seems most likely that—as Weis- 
mann holds—the problem of life lies hidden far and 
deep within the nucleus, and not merely in the equili¬ 
brium of colloidal matter, as M. Le Dautec and his 
friends imagine. The more we ponder over this 
matter the more convinced we feel that the mystery 
of the varied types of vital forms and vital or biotic 1 
energy is not a problem that is concerned alone with 
chemical physics of colloids, nor of organic nor in¬ 
organic chemistry, nor of physics as we know it either, 
but, as we have tried to emphasise elsewhere, in the 
untravelled and perhaps unattainable regions of the 
infinitely small. 

The number of atoms in the living cell, and still 
more so in the nucleus, and more so again in the 
biophoridae within the nucleus, is far too small to 
account for the phenomena of life which Nature now 
presents to us as a riddle for the interpretation of her 
ways. 

The problem in its complexity resolves itself, as 
one still more ancient than Lamarck foresaw, by 
his monads, into that of entities or units which are 
infinitely small, but by their aggregations may give 
rise to the infinite variations which the phenomena of 
life around us, and still more so those that have been 
eliminated, seem to demand. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


English Metrists. By T. S. Omond. (R. Pelton, 
Tunbridge Wells, is. 6d.) 

We have great pleasure in recommending this admir¬ 
able pamphlet to our readers’ notice. It will be very 
useful to readers of poetry, it should be carefully 
studied by writers of poetry, and it will be indispensable 
to critics of poetry, partly on account of its second 
section. It is divided into two sections. The first is 
historical, and consists of the first part of the “ histori¬ 
cal and bibliographical sketch of English Metrical 
Criticism,” to which Mr. Omond referred in the last 
paragraph of the introduction to his “ Study of Metre ’* 
(Grant Richards, 1903). He now tells us that he will 
not continue his historical sketch further, which we 
regret to hear, for he has shown himself thoroughly 
capable of dealing with the subject. It is, as Mr. 
Omond says, “ fairly complete ” as regards the ground 
it covers, and we would call attention to the fact that 
it is printed not only with the view of aiding fellow- 
students, but in the hope of “benefiting by their 
criticism.” We would therefore join Mr. Omond in 
requesting our readers to point out to the author any 
important errors or omissions in his Bibliographical 
List. This forms the second section of the present 
work. The list is arranged in chronological order, 
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beginning with Roger Ascham’s “ Toxophilus,” of 
which the first edition appeared in 1545, and ending 
with the Poems of Mr. L. H. Victory, dated 1905. 

Mr. Omond also gives an alphabetical index of the 
authors enumerated in the chronological list, with 
references to the pages on which they are so enumer¬ 
ated, or are quoted in the first section. Where more 
than one reference is given, the numbers indicating 
the most important references are printed in italics. 
The index is now placed before Section I. We suggest 
that it would be more convenient if placed either be¬ 
tween the sections or at the end of Section II. The italics 
also are not sufficiently attractive to the eye. It would 
be well to add a third distinction by using 
round brackets in the case of numbers which merely 
refer to a passing allusion. For instance, under 
Swinburne, we find 105—the important bibliographical 
reference to his “ Hendecasyllabics,” “ Sapphics,” 
and “ Choriambics ”; and in, which we would print 
(in) or in smaller type—merely an appreciative allu¬ 
sion to Mr. Swinburne’s metrical powers. 

We call Mr. Omond’s attention to a slight error of 
fact, which does not affect his subsequent conclusions, 
but is important, because it affects the question of the 
pronunciation of English, and consequently the 
quantity of English vowels in the sixteenth century. 
Cheke and Smith were far from substituting for the 
traditional pronunciation of Greek and Latin “ that 
convenient and barbarous vocalisation which still parts 
us from Continental Hellenists.” The so-called “ Eras- 
mian ” System, which Cheke and Smith advocated, 
resembles much more closely the system now advo¬ 
cated by the Three Philological Societies. The 
“ barbarous vocalisation ” was the slow growth of 
carelessness and deafness. The history of the failure 
of the Erasmian reform is sketched in two articles on 
“ Latin Pronunciation,” which appeared in The 
Academy, in Nos. 1826 and 1827 (May 4 and 11 of 
this year), about the time when Mr. Omond’s manu¬ 
script went to press. 

In recommending the present pamphlet to our 
readers, we do not intend to endorse Mr. Omond’s 
conclusions, nor to subscribe to his criticism. We have 
not yet examined the pamphlet with all the care and 
thought which it deserves, and there are points on 
which we distinctly disagree with Mr. Omond: for 
instance, his criticism on Barnefield’s “ Hexameters.” 
We shall, however, keep a copy of the pamphlet in our 
working library, and it is probable that future 
reference will be made to it in these pages. We there¬ 
fore purposely abstain from further criticism. Mr. 
Omond calls his work “ a rough draft awaiting revision 
and recasting.” We shall have much pleasure in fur¬ 
thering his efforts, and the direct object of this note is 
to advertise his “ rough draft.” 

Notes of an Art Collector. By Maurice Jonas. (Rout- 
ledge, 21s.) 

Not bad enough to be condemned whole-heartedly, not 
good enough to call for special commendation, this 
volume is embarrassing to the reviewer. It contains 
little of real value save a list of Wedgwood portraits 
on blue and white jasper, including many not catalogued 
by Wedgwood, and sixty-four reproductions of the 
same. The writing is loose, and often downright slip¬ 
shod, and apart from the article on the Wedgwood 
portraits Mr. Jonas says nothing that has not already 
been better expressed. Nevertheless the book is so 
harmless, so inoffensive, that it would be churlish to 
grudge the author the gratification of seeing his lucu¬ 
brations in print. It may say little to collectors, but it 
tells a good deal about the species to the outside public, 
and the real interest of the book centres not about the 
collection, but the personality of the collector. His 


pride of possession, his intense self-satisfaction, his little 
store of facts, his dim perception of the beautiful, his 
half-commercial, half-loverlike outlook on the objects 
of his care, are all revealed with pathetic unconscious¬ 
ness. With engaging candour he ingenuously states 
that he first turned his serious attention to collecting 
after his “ ill success in the cricket-field,” and bent on 
“ scoring ” at all costs, made a number of successful 
“ drives ” in the sale-room, where it is unnecessary 
for quickness of eye to be united to quickness of hand. 
One incident of his youth is well worth recording. In 
a moment of enthusiasm Master Jonas bid fifty pounds 
for a quarto of “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
when the lot was knocked down to him realised that 
this sum was not at his command: 

Being at my wits* end what to do, I immediately left the sale¬ 
room and interviewed a friend of mine, telling him, with deep 
emotion, that I had lost ^50 on the Derby. He lent me the money, 
and when some of mv books quitted these shores for America that 
identical copy fetched / 600 . If he had known that the money was 
required to purchase a Dook, he would at once have communicated 
with my family, with the ultimate design of seeing that I 
was properly looked after in the future. 

There is a world of philosophy here, and a self¬ 
revelation never intended by the writer. It is pleasant 
to learn that Mr. Jonas’s speculations in the sale-room 
were sound investments after all, and his chapter on 
book-collecting is quite a saga of profit-making. But 
when the collector writes of the artistic value of his 
possessions he is less interesting, though he has some 
truly astonishing things to observe about prints. He 
rightly impresses on his readers the need to dis¬ 
criminate, but shows himself no penetrating discrimina¬ 
tion. Messrs. Obach, Gutekunst, and Carfax will learn 
with mild amazement that “ no true collector can afford 
to be without a few examples of Landseer’s ‘ admir¬ 
able prints.' ” It will console them to hear that 
“ Meryon’s etched views of Paris form a splencnd 
collection, and seen together make aq exceedingly fine 
exhibition.” Seen separately, no doubt, they would 
appeal to nobody but an artist. With regard to 
Whistler’s Thames and Venice sets, it is comforting 
to know that they need not be altogether ignored, 
“ but a selection may be made, as most of the scenes 
are somewhat similar.” Thank you, indeed, Mr. Jonas. 
But the discrimination of the collector and the exqui¬ 
siteness of his tests are most strikingly exemplified by 
an allusion to “ Paul Helleu, a French artist of the 
present generation,” whose “ dainty etchings,” we are 
gravely informed, “ possess a charm far in excess of 
any photograph however artistically finished.” Let us 
hope M. Helleu will not have his head turned by this 
acute compliment. 

After this illuminating discourse on prints—which 
must surely reduce Mr. Wedmore to envy and despair 
—the chapters on china and Greek cofns are compara¬ 
tively tame. But if less entertaining, they are equally 
innocuous, and may be read with profit by people who 
know nothing of either subject. In conclusion, it 
should be chronicled that Mr. Maurice Jonas has been 
a contributor to Notes and Queries and The Stock 
Exchange Annual, so that it would be inaccurate to 
mistake him for a literary novice. 


SNOBS OF RELIGION. 

Your skin-deep pietist is proud of his superstition, and 
plumes himself on his bigotry. He may be a decent 
fellow, by no means too religious to do you a good 
turn out of mere friendliness: but he holds no conceit 
of himself for that. That has nothing to do with 
religion, bless you. But he calls heaven to admire 
how superstitious he is, and invites the angels to 
congratulate him on his bigotry. For he supposes that 
bigotry is zeal, so that when it shall have eaten him up 
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he will be a martyr: and he does not know the differ¬ 
ence between faith and superstition, so that the more 
tags and rags of the latter he has on, the more com¬ 
placently does he believe himself clad in the whole 
armour of faith. 

There is a spiritual vulgarity as fell as a social, and 
it is of the essence of both to prefer cheap substitutes. 
Superstition is a very cheap substitute for faith, and 
is much more conspicuous; as, indeed, the vulgar sub¬ 
stitute usually is more showy than the genuine article. 
Thus, an imitation sealskin jacket is obtainable at 
a lower figure than a real one, but it is generally more 
striking, and also more suggestive. It has a ghastly 
suggestion of real fur, whereas real fur does not 
suggest anything: it is merely itself. The real seal¬ 
skin attracts no attention, but the false is pretty sure 
to be noticed. 

Superstition accordingly is apt to make its presence 
felt. It delights in “ believing what it knows to be im¬ 
possible,” and the louder it thus forswears itself the 
more delicate it fancies is the compliment it is paying 
to the Author of Truth. It has believed as many 
impossible things before breakfast as the Red Queen. 
To do this is its highest conception of the function 
of faith; and the more brazenly it is done the more 
irrefragable the test of faith. It looks sourly at any 
idea of a harmony between faith and reason, which it 
regards askance, as a feeble and dangerous truckling 
to latitudinarianism. ‘‘Faith and reason! I prefer 
faith,” it protests, with a pious determination that they 
must be enemies. Unless faith flies in the face of reason 
it does not seem to be faith at all; the whole point of it 
is to snap at the heels of reason and common-sense, and 
yelp at them. Faith, in its conception of the virtue, is 
not merely on a different plane from reason, occupied 
with higher matters, but it has nothing to do with it, 
and is its natural enemy. So that the sillier a proposi¬ 
tion is, the more does it look to superstition like the 
sort of thing it is safer to believe; and the more object¬ 
less and bizarre an alleged event, the more likely is it 
to be a fact. Superstition is not an excess of faith but 
a defect of it, and the more abundantly it crops the 
less room can faith find for herself. The worst of it is 
that superstition has got faith a bad name. Constantly 
asserting that it is faith, those who know no better 
decide that faith is silly, and incompatible with fact or 
common-sense. There are millions of people who 
imagine that no Catholic who genuinely believes in his 
religion can be freely intelligent. They suppose him to 
be “ obliged to believe ” in absurdities and impossi¬ 
bilities. No doubt they might remember that for much 
over a thousand years all intellectual men were Catho¬ 
lics, and that for the last four hundred Catholicity has 
produced at least as large a harvest of intellectual 
eminence as Protestantism or disbelief. But they are 
apt to forget that there were any clever people in the 
“ Dark Ages,” and not disposed to recognise that the 
Fathers of the Church were Catholics, even if they knew 
enough about them to perceive that they were intelli¬ 
gent. As for the post-Reformation Catholic of whose 
mental calibre there can be no question, they conclude 
either that he was insincere in his professions, or that 
his professions were not representative. “As to the 
latter you are quite right,” the superstitious will assure 
them. “ Our Church does not like him at all.” The 
skin-deep coteries were quite sure that Newman did not 
represent them, as indeed he did not; nevertheless, the 
head of the Church made him a cardinal, and his writings 
were pretty well known in Rome. These people could 
not even understand him, for he spoke a language they 
knew not, and treated in it of themes they dimly per¬ 
ceived to be inaccessible. The slang of piety is their 
dialect, and of the trimmings of it they like to gabble. 
Their clothes of religion they love to stare at; but, take 
off the clothes and you will find nothing inside. In the 


region of practice as well as the region of belief the 
substitute is cheaper than the real thing. It is obviously 
easier to wear something than to keep the Command¬ 
ments; the faculty of worship is not necessarily drawn 
upon by attendance at a function, however grandiose, 
nor the faculty of devotion essential to taking part in 
a fashionable pilgrimage. The skin-deep pietist has 
recourse to all these things, as recourse to them may 
be had by those whose devotion is as deep as his 
nature: but the latter knows they are means to an 
end, the latter cares for no end beyond the things them¬ 
selves. To the devout every natural thing is also super 
natural, charged with a message of higher import than 
itself. Every leaf and flower, every breathing of the 
gale, every cloud-island in the ocean of the sky is sacra¬ 
mental, bringing him a gift more precious than itself. 
Each of these things is one of the million facets of the 
universal mirror reflecting God. He is incapable of 
idolatry, because his worship cannot be arrested by the 
symbol, half-way to Him to whom it has spoken. The 
skin-deep superstitious has no idea that there is any 
worship higher than the toadying of his idol, to which, 
however, he attaches no Divine attributes, for he is not 
capable of forming any idea of attributes that are 
Divine. Devil-worship is his highest flight in that direc¬ 
tion—the conciliation of a malignant and unjust dis¬ 
penser of punishments. But then such propitiation is 
to be effected by means that are cheap enough—by 
wearing something, saying something, going some¬ 
where. The Kingdom of God is by no means within 
him; on the contrary it is not so much a kingdom at all 
as a loose federation, or accumulation, of independent 
places, all of which he had better visit, though a good 
deal of intervening (and not uncongenial) world has 
to be traversed en route from one to the other. 

The Catholic Church suffers them, but not really 
very gladly. What has she not suffered ? Whom must 
she not suffer? In her mystic net are many fishes 
neither wholesome nor palatable, but it is not her func¬ 
tion to cast them out. Sufferance, in every sense, is 
her lifelong habit. 

“They make me regret Jacob’s ladder,” said the 
great Cardinal of Westminster to the present writer. 
“If only they could have scrambled up to heaven by it 
instead of through the Church! ” For they are noisy 
and not particularly modest, and much inclined to pique 
themselves that they are the Church. Those who are 
not with them they are much against, and fond of call¬ 
ing suspect. To them Newman was a very perplexing 
Catholic, and Manning only half-converted. They are 
very fond of the body of the Church, especially where 
it is well-dressed, but the soul of it they have never 
divined. They are the snobs of religion with a dormant 
passion for its jewels and its titles, but no appreciation 
of its nobility. And they are always with us, from 
Simon Magus until now. Like Herod tney only care 
to see Christ do something which shall make folks stare. 
They are agape for miracles, and their idea of a miracle 
is a vagary of physical omnipotence. The miracles of 
the spiritual sphere are invisible to the unbeliever, so 
they do not care for them. They want to see the 
unbeliever jump, so that they themselves may skip. To 
hear tnem one would think the Church’s business was 
only with those who do not choose to believe in her, that 
the confusion of outsiders is the object of the Church’s 
existence rather than the guiding of those that are 
within. They do their vulgar best to cause her to 
appear as playing to a gallery that is not actually 
present: and they are never so well-pleased as when 
they have caused those who take their w r ord for it that 
they are the Church to exclaim: “ How silly, then, the 
Church must be.” They think they are to the Greeks 
foolishness, and ear-marked as the genuine disciples. To 
Rome they appear also foolish, but Rome is not given 
to bite lambs that are merely silly: she does not prida 
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herself upon them as the chief ornaments of her big 
fold, but they are in it, and she makes the best of them 
It is not likely that they keep anybody better out: he 
must himself be but a dull sheep who dare not enter 
the fold because he perceives there are sheep inside 
whose expressions are inane. 

Our friends do not really believe in infallibility 
because they do not understand what it means; but they 
roll in what they misbelieve about it. Those of them 
who were alive and had come to the abuse of reason 
in the days of the Vatican Council were horribly dis¬ 
appointed: they had hoped for something truly ridi¬ 
culous. No one could explain to them the real meaning 
and scope of the article to be defined. Their itching 
appetite for the impossible longed to wallow in what 
would be plainly incredible. What merit else would 
there be in yelling that they believed it ? They would 
be almost happy even now if only the Pope would 
define something outrageous. If only, on a cloudless 
day of blazing drought, he would assure thetn ex 
cathedrd that it was raining in torrents, with what a 
gratified devotion would they unfurl their umbrellas. 
I have heard them declare with rapture that if His Holi¬ 
ness would but assert, ex c at he dr & or anyhow, that the 
moon was made of green cheese, they would believe it 
instantly. No doubt the Pope is infinitely obliged to 
them. John Ayscough. 


AN EARLY FLEMISH PAINTER 

At the Exposition de la Toison d’Or, at Bruges, 
there is a wonderful portrait of Charles Quint. 
The face, long and slightly upturned, appears like 
a wax mask chiselled to rare distinction against its 
sombre setting. The eyes, full of thought, seem a 
little weary; the lips, parted, inhale, one would say, 
some sweet perfume; the hair, descending low upon 
the neck, falls from beneath the brim of a black velvet 
hat, aslant, encrusted with pearls, whilst on a round 
jewel one reads the inscription: Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis. The portrait is attributed to Jean Gossart. Jean 
Gossart was bom at Maubeuge in Hainaut, between 
147°— 1 475- Little is known of his early youth: it 
would seem that in his sixteenth year he came to 
Bruges, and became a pupil of Memling. How long 
he staved with Memling is uncertain, but Memling 
died about 1495, and in the year 1503 we hear of one 
Jasmyn Mabuise, a painter, residing in Antwerp. 

Were Jasmyn Mabuise and Jean of Maubeuge iden¬ 
tical ? . It seems probable, for Jean Gossart is referred 
to variously in the registers of the time as Jenni Gos¬ 
sart, Jehannin Mabuze, or, again, Johannes Malbodius, 
taking his surname from the town in which he was 
bom. If Jasmyn Mabuise and Jean Gossart are the 
same, he must certainly, whilst in Antwerp, have studied 
directly under Quentin Metsys, whose influence is ap¬ 
parent in his early work. Till the age of thirty Jean 
remained in Flanders, imitating, with that personal 
note entirely his, such masters as Memling, Van Eyck, 
Quentin Metsys, and Roger Van der Weyden. It was 
in the summer of 1508 that Gossart first met Philippe 
de Burgogne. The duke invited him to his court, and 
soon afterwards, in the October of the same year, Gos¬ 
sart set out for Rome in the duke’s suite, a brilliant 
company that included the Cardinal of Saint Croix, 
bound on a diplomatic mission to Pope Julius II. 

The Renaissance in Italy was then in full flower, and 
Gossart, his mind rigid with Gothic influence, seems to 
have been overwhelmed by this new beauty that so sud¬ 
denly came upon him. The spirit of a new ideal awoke 
in Jean’s soul. It was in Italy for the first time that he 
beheld Botticelli, and “ The Last Supper ” of Leonardo 
da Vinci, then in its first freshness, was not yet ten 
years old. In this same year Michael Angelo 


finished his frescoes for the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, and Ariosto was busy weaving his “ Orlando.” 
Can it be wondered at that, on Gossart’s return to 
Flanders, the recollection of this gay wealth of colour 
should haunt his fancy, and from onwards an indecision 
crept into his work, the influence of Italy alluring him 
from those sterner schools of the North! .which, how¬ 
ever, were too deeply imbued in him to entirely forget ? 

And his work becomes an experiment. The strong 
blues and reds that hitherto he had massed together 
in incomparable richness, now change to delicate 
greens and fragile shades of turquoise. He begins to 
drape his figures in the Italian style, making use 
lavishly of pearls and precious stones, of flowers, and 
birds of brilliant plumage, and amidst this splendour 
he sets anxious-looking Flemish Madonnas, a little be¬ 
wildered, perhaps, at this new luxury. It was after 
Gossart’s return from Italy that Charles Quint com¬ 
missioned him to paint his sister, the Princess Eleanor 
of Austria; what more likely, then, that Charles him¬ 
self should sit to Gossart for a portrait? 

It would seem that about this time Charles Quint 
made a prolonged visit at the Flemish Court, and a 
delightful anecdote relates how the duke, wishing to 
display his munificence, presented his favourite painter, 
philosopher, and historian, each with a robe of white 
damask embroidered with golden sprays of flowers. 
The evening before Charles arrived, Gossart pledged 
and lost his robe at dice. Repairing swiftly to his 
house, Jean spent the rest of that night and the. next 
day painting a paper robe for himself, so exquisitely 
with flowers, that at the banquet given in Charles’s 
honour, the King exclaimed at it, saying that it sur¬ 
passed anything in beauty that he ever wished to see 1 
One thing more is known of the life of Gossart, nis 
friendship with the painter Lucas de Leyden. To¬ 
gether, these two journeyed through Flanders, enter¬ 
taining magnificently all the artists of the towns at 
which they stopped. It was at one of these feasts that 
Lucas was poisoned. Gossart, whose health seems to 
have suffered from these orgies, disappears soon after, 
and is lost amidst the shadows of the Middle Ages; it 
is supposed that he died in the year 1533. 

Some of his most beautiful pictures are in England. 
“ The Man with the Rosary ” is in the National Gal¬ 
lery, “ Adam and Eve ” at Hampton Court, “ The 
Adoration of the Magi ” at Castle Howard. In the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh he is 
reperesented by a beautiful portrait of a lady, and there 
is a wondrous portrait of Jean Carondelet in the Louvre. 
His work, at once imitative and personal, wavers 
continually between the influences of the Flemish 
School and the Italian Renaissance. Like a man un¬ 
able to decide whether he shall turn to the right or the 
left, he tries to make a compromise, a blending of both. 
The effect is curious. 

Arthur Firbank. 


COMPARISONS 

The inception of a similar idea in minds of equal 
calibre but different character and outlook is of fairly 
frequent occurrence—witness the stodgy sonnets to 
the moon and limp lyrics to the nightingale which 
jostle one another, neatly bound, on their own par¬ 
ticular shelf in the bookshops, smarting under that 
ignominious docket “ All in this row 6d.” It is inte¬ 
resting to trace, however, in men of gravity, the 
varying methods of treatment adopted with a definite 
subject. Given a musical phrase, one composer will 
hear in it the theme of a fugue, another will only be 
satisfied when it has become metamorphosed into the 
melody of a waltz; both fugue and waltz may be noble 
and distinguished. The conception which to one poet 
seems laden with an epic or a lengthy ode will be 
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sublimated by his peer into the “ convent's narrow 
cell ” of a sonnet, and by a third may be passed over 
as jejune or impotent. Tell three artists to paint a 
picture to the title “Spring”; one may give you a 
vista of glowing: apple-blossom, opulent and hearten¬ 
ing in the morning sun, with an enchanted carpet of 
blown petals; the second by an idyll will show you 
the subtle allure of the blood—a youth and a girl, 
perhaps, laughing, glancing, bravely swinging hand 
in hand down some country lane; while the third will 
possibly set on his canvas just that mystery which 
Maeterlinck clothes in language and Chopin in sound: 
trees, with solemnly grotesque arms stretched out to 
a sky of cool, silver spaces, their twigs swollen at the 
tips by folded buds; everything breathlessly waiting 
for some whispered word in the twilight; everything 
with the passion and pang and divine wistfulness of 
all very beautiful earthly things behind it. And then 
people will ask “ Which picture do you like the best— 
A, B, or C? ” 

The answer depends quite as much on your point 
of view as a student of life than upon what the artist, 
poet, or musician has accomplished. If, considering 
the pictures, you are a materialist, with a good, sound, 
shrewd, work-a-day mind, you may prefer the apple- 
blossom as something tangible and luminous, not com¬ 
prehending the poetry in it; if you are in love, and 
therefore for a time splendidly irresponsible and 
gloriously mad, you will select the lovers; should you 
be a visionary, given to sudden dreaming at the flash 
of a woman’s radiant eyes in the crowded street, or 
prone to miss your train for the sake of a sunset 
(small condemnation to you, for you have leaned over 
the gates of the Land of Faery at some time or 
another, and can’t forget it), then the third picture 
will appeal to you most strongly. 

Comparisons, therefore, are useful only when they 
are made with discrimination. A certain hot-headed 
iriitation seems unavoidable when one’s favourite 
author is derided, but, remembering the vagaries of 
temperament, it may be restrained within reasonable 
limits. It is absurd to explain the joys of “ The 
Egoist ” to the man who revels in daily feuilletons, 
or to expatiate on “ Hedda Gabler ” to him who 
expends his surplus shilling on transpontine histrionics. 
Things that merely differ superficially can be compared 
with one another to great adavntage; things that 
differ inherently cannot so often be justly compared. 
You cannot with any reasonableness, for example, 
draw a parallel between Mr. Swinburne’s work and 
that of Mrs. Hemans, although they both—well, 
although the latter also wrote what some otherwise 
estimable persons are pleased to term “poetry.’ 
“ Between vague wavering; Capability and fixed indu¬ 
bitable Performance,” cries Teufelsdrockh, “ what 
a difference! ” When Mr. Swinburne rose with his 
fine pagan protest against the homely-pathetic, 
cottage-garden style of mid-Victorian English poetry, 
he frightened the circumscribed souls of a great pro¬ 
portion of his hearers into transports of holy horror. 
With uplifted hands and eyes they turned away, crying 
“ Shocking! Improper! ” and trudged home—to read 
him by candle-light before they went to bed. And 
many of the critics were at sea, having no standard 
Iw which to assess this strange, passionate verse, 
throbbing to so different a rhythm from the smooth 
voluptuosities of Byron, or the quaint amours of 
Herrick; no English standard, that is; for against 
the literature of France, perhaps, its power might 
fairly have been gauged. It was a grand day for 
English literature, though, when this poet took 
courage to assail the cotton-wool conventions of the 
period; his poetry was as though a riotous stream, 
full of laughter and tears, and lights and shadows, 
should suddenly rush into a stagnant pool. People 


who had lived contentedly in a country whose skies 
were of blue cloth, whose trees were painted card¬ 
board, whose seas moved listlessly, wrapped in 
passionless calm, woke up to the fact that there was a 
land upon whose skies was borne the living blue of 
space, whose trees sung and were ravished in the 
sweet, splendid strength of the wind, whose seas 
broke in proud billows at the foot of cliffs crowned 
with flowers. How were they to judge the new 
music? The critics soon discovered that instead of 
measuring Mr. Swinburne by other poets, other poets 
—in so far as they were worthy—had to be measured 
by him; that here was a new standard of comparison. 

The futility of some comparisons is obvious when 
the question is put, in all seriousness, “ Which do you 
prefer, Keats or Browning?” This was recently 
asked the writer. There are, it is to be presumed, 
dear people who would ask whether you preferred 
Velasquez or Turner! This sort of thing reveals 
reading that has been stolid and unreflective, and 
shows many hours of life utterly wasted. An appro¬ 
priate reply might have been a delicate allusion to, 
say, pears and potatoes; one doesn’t “ prefer” either. 
Besides, as a rule, we do not “ like ” Keats or Brown¬ 
ing. We may love the work of each equally, but it 
is barely possible to compare them any more than 
with any degree of level-headedness a marble statue 
can be compared to a grand granite cliff. Both, in 
their way, are supremely beautiful. A quotation or 
two will illustrate this point better than a column of 
argument. To trace the manner in which the same 
thought or ideal is treated would lead to discussion 
and quotation rather too extensive, but let us take 
the style in which the two poets deal with the material 
and comparatively unimportant subject of clothes. 
Here are the grave cadences of a stanza from “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes ” : 

. . . . her vespers done 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 

Unclasps her warmfcd jewels one by one; 

Loosens her fragTant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her Knees; 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

This is like a chime of silver bells, perfect in its 
music, and, since Keats and Shelley seem inseparable, 
it may not be out of place here to quote some haunt¬ 
ing lines from “ The Witch of Atlas,” possibly not 
so widely known: 

.... she took her spindle 
And twined three threads of fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with, and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 

And with these threads a subtle veil she wore— 

A shadow for the splendour of her love. 

Now, for the sake of as strong a contrast as it 
would be possible to find, take Browning’s clearly- 
cut little cameo from “A Lovers’ Quarrel”: 

See, how she looks now, dressed 
In a sledging-cap and vest! 

’Tis a huge fur cloak— 

Like a reindeer’s yoke 
Falls the lappet along the breast: 

Sleeves for her arms to rest. 

Or to hang, as my Love likes best. 

’Tis the very breath of a sharp, sunny winter’s day— 
a skating day. He must illustrate his love by the inani¬ 
mate, ordinary things of life, which, after all, may be 
the most truly poetic: 

This woman’s heart, and soul, and brain 
Are mine as much as this gold chain 
She bids me wear— 

he says emphatically. His manner of dealing with 
material things is akin, one might say, to Mr. Thomas 
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Hardy’s use of me details of scenery or surroundings 
in his novels; whether he treats of candles, old medi¬ 
cine bottles, thistles, or clothes, it matters little; they 
all become part of the poem, and an essential part. 
Who but Browning would have mentioned a wet cloak 
and shawl, and dirty gloves, in a love poem? Yet, 
somehow, it .seems quite right, from him; when Por¬ 
phyria enters the cottage, sheltering from the stormy 
night: 

. . she rose, and from her form 

Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl 
And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat, and let the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sat down by my side 
And called me.' 

Since the advent of Browning’s robust eccentricities 
and Mr. Swinburne’s irresistible music, the haze and 
murk—the mental indigestion, we might term it— 
arising from too much study of Elizabethan conven¬ 
tions has cleared away to a great extent, and standards 
have altered completely. One does not meet the 
devotee of Herrick to-day as often as used to be the 
case. Herrick, with his amiable, pretty catalogues of 
the dress and jewellery of his many ladies, one can 
read with pleasure, and that is all; the storm and 
stress of life and death and love do not often wrench 
from him a line of savage splendour. Browning, in 
spite of his dreadful “ loosened ” and “ dew send,” 
“failure” and “pale lure,” “fabric” and “dab 
brick ” rhymes, and many others, shook well off the 
flocculent Elizabethan manner; he had sometimes too 
much to say, too intense and crowded a “ mood,” to 
bother about metrical form. He shouts “What?” 
“Aye”; “Weill” seeming to fling many of his 
poems to an imaginary interruptive companion; he 
cries: — 

Fool 1 All that is, at all 
Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops : Potter and clay endure. 

That third line, by the way, is a splendid basis for 
a creed, worth all the unwholesome permutations and 
combinations of the six “ Good Little Books ” recently 
reviewed in The Academy. 

It is extremely fascinating to spend a spare hour or 
two among half a dozen poets and note their various 
ways of discussing the same subject. Take Burns, 
for a glimpse, picturing one of the city gallants—the 
poet of strongly-beating heart and strongly-beating 
rhythms; the more his verse galloped or cantered the 
better he was pleased: 

His coat is the hue 
Of his bonnet sae blue, 

His fecket is white as the new-driven snaw; 

His hose they are blae 
And his shoon like the slae, 

And his clear siller buckles they dazzle us a’. 

One is on horseback, with the reins taut, in a 
moment! There are times, of course, when the only 
thing to do is to lie on your back in the heather with 
a cigarette, let your favourite pocket-edition open 
where it will, and allow the unsullied, but rather 
solemn joy of being alive to take full possession; but 
there are other times when an afternoon’s systematic 
study of the manner in which several poets will unravel 
a single idea is illuminating and really helpful to the 
comprehension of their outlook and their mastery of 
language. There is a sense in which all varieties of 
poetry can be compared, naturally, and all styles of 
painting; but the essential difference between com¬ 
paring two things and contrasting them must not be 
ignored; often the two words are taken as 
synonymous. And—“ whenever the same word is 
associated by the parties (to a discussion) with diffe¬ 
rent ideas, they may converse, or contraverse, till the 
crack of doom 1 ” Wilfrid L. Randell 


A CRUSADE AND A CORRECTION 

If a person wishes nowadays to become a popular hero, 
his best course is (metaphorically) to get arrayed in 
appropriate clothes, ferret about in the highways and 
byways of literature, catch some of the numerous 
vermin that lurk there, and then expose their un¬ 
pleasing carcases (with the help of the Press) in the 
most prominent place possible. The British public 
will come in crowds and rend the air with their cheers 
for his noble achievement. It has again become 
fashionable to applaud—nay, to deify—the Public 
Scavenger. The most recent manifestation of our 
Puritanical instinct—something, by the way, far harder 
to remove than the taint of original sin—has been to 
hoist this rather unsavoury personage shoulder-high and 
carry him about for public worship. No doubt in this 
way general attention is concentrated away from less 
exalted doings. And that is just what the Puritan 
likes. Our nation was once supposed to enjoy on 
the Continent an enviable reputation for high morality; 
and if our periodical pillorying of vice be any criterion 
of our private purity, we ought still to be basking in 
the sunshine of Continental praise. Unfortunately, it 
is now an open secret that English private morals are 
really no better than those of her neighbours, but as 
we continue to act as though they were, we have 
exchanged our former reputation for something very 
different. We are labelled a nation of hypocrites. This 
is distinctly unpleasant, but it is endurable; hypocrisy 
may be reprehensible—although a great wit robbed 
it of much of its evil-smelling suggestion by defining 
it as merely a method of multiplying one’s personality 
—but the stigma of idiocy is far worse. Acting is an 
art; imbecility is a disease. It is undoubtedly more 
comfortable to be a nation of actors than a nation 
of idiots. If, however, we are all to become influenced 
by the irrational proceedings of certain misguided 
people, we shall certainly fall victims to a chronic 
moral mania. For certain persons—perhaps tired of a 
useful obscurity—have lately formed a scavengers’ 
crusade against verminous novels. I have not been 
guilty of reading more than a few of the current 
creations or adaptations offered by modern delineators 
of domestic disputes, but I have little doubt that those 
books contain much that is trashy and occasionally 
offensive. But there was surely no need to bellow 
violent epithets against them from the house-tops; that 
was indeed giving them a tremendous importance quite 
disproportionate to their inherent value. These ener¬ 
getic scavengers have infested the modern novel with all 
the horrible infection of a physical plague. According 
to their frenzied judgment we are all slowly but surely 
succumbing to an insidious mental and moral tabes 
entirely due to the powerful influence of prurient 
novels. Now these crusaders are quite mistaken; in 
their blind fanaticism they have transformed the com¬ 
paratively harmless flea into the dangerous monster. 
Insensible to the humour of it all, they are really 
seeking to banish fleas from the face of literature. The 
flea has a useful place in the natural economy. And so 
has the inferior novel in the literary world. For 
contrast is the soul of criticism. What better means 
is there of appreciating the first-rate than a familiar 
acquaintance with the second-rate? How much does 
not Beauty gain in loveliness by placing her side by 
side with the Beast? The choice phrase, the majestic 
sweep, the splendid reasoning of a Carlyle are doubly 
enhanced by the bastard English, the dislocated style, 
the dogmatic narrow-mindedness of a Corelli. An 
Athenceum gains immeasurably by the mere existence 
of an Answers. Then how very thankful we should 
really be for poor, trivial, or improper novels 1 They 
are the rather painful but necessary processes by which 
our indistinct vision becomes glorious, clear, and true. 
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It is chiefly by them that our sense of perspective is 
properly and accurately adjusted. We owe them grati¬ 
tude, not abuse. To return to our earlier simile, it is 
mainly by indirect means of these literary fleas that our 
most delicate sensibilites can be aroused. 

Then let this so-called vermin live on, ever fulfilling 
its humble but valuable part in the scheme of language 
and idea! 

But there is another aspect to this crusade. Grant¬ 
ing that most modern novels are unutterably wicked 
and contemptuous of existing moral codes, is it not 
an insult to our national common sense to postulate 
our ready impressibility to the shocking suggestions 
said to be contained in them? If the average 
sturdy Englishman be so easily corrupted by the 
written or printed page, how is it that he has not yet 
become unfit for polite society? Were we all so 
appallingly weak-minded, these improper novels have 
existed long enough to have changed by now social 
and moral order into social and moral chaos. Our 
national character would be justifying the bitter indict¬ 
ments of certain well-known quack psychologists. But 
in spite of the terrible prophecies of the latest 
crusaders, and in spite of the scandalous libels of 
Nordau and his followers, we still remain as a nation 
fairly lusty. Many of us have been trained in acade¬ 
mical Spartas, where Physical Grit has been the 
supreme Deity; and the fact is we are much too 
muscular, much too obtuse to be affected by voluptuous 
visions or subtle immoral suggestion from third-rate, 
or even first-rate, pens. Faulty as our modern educa¬ 
tional system be in some respects, it has been singu¬ 
larly successful in substituting sinewy vigour for 
languorous vice. To most of us the serious things of 
life are not books, good or bad, but bats and balls. 
We have no sense by which to detect or hold fast the 
“ delicately indelicate ” insinuations of sexual novels. 
They are shafts which ricochet harmlessly from our 
coarse-textured brains. And, alas, some of us are 
equally impervious to the healthy emanations from 
great minds. What is really wanted now is not so 
much a punitive expedition against naughty novelists as 
a good-natured attack upon otir extravagant cult of 
muscle. Physical culture may be medicine for moral 
degeneration, but one may die from an overdose of 
medicine as well as from an over-dose of poison. In 
reality we are in far more danger of mental degenera¬ 
tion from over-athleticism than of moral annihilation 
through an over-dose of so-called poisonous novels. 
Besides, the “ poisonous ” novel, properly treated, 
is of unrealised value. It is the paradoxical touchstone 
for style. Wilfrid M. Leadman. 


FICTION 

Comrades Two. Elizabeth Freemantle. (Heine- 
mann, 4s.) 

Mr. Heinemann has accustomed us to expect some¬ 
thing which has at least interest in one or other of the 
directions which the art of fiction-writing of the present 
moment can take; but in “ Comrades Two,” by Eliza¬ 
beth Freemantle, we can find nothing which justifies 
its creation. There is neither style, psychological nor 
descriptive interest, nor is there even the interest of the 
construction of a story, and what does duty for humour 
in this book is of a quality which, instead of relieving 
the tedium of 246 pages of undiluted mediocrity, adds 
rather another ingredient of fatuous vulgarity. The 
opening words, “ I must write things down, I simply 
must,” leads on to the explanation that it is a “ simple 
way of relieving a surcharged heart, or mind, or both.” 
So far we are quite willing to believe that it was an 
excellent thing for her immediate neighbours that the 
authoress of this journal should betake herself to the 


“bluffs,” pen in hand! Ever after “vistas of diffi¬ 
culty ” opened before her, wherein “ phrasing, punc¬ 
tuation, originality in expressing thought and the art 
with which it is imperative to clothe the natural,” and 
after four false starts, she courageously announces at 
the fifth that “ English and the other things must go, 
because I have much to say.” The reader will judge 
for himself to what the “ much ” amounts, and whethe- 
the writer would not have been more profitably em¬ 
ployed amidst the despised “ daily round ” of house¬ 
keeping. For this “ limp dreamer ” (the epithet is her 
own), who “ prefers reading two verses about a simple 
white violet to an immoral play by the Immortal Bard,” 
has a mind above the occupations of a housewife. To 
sweeping, cooking, and washing, she cannot settle, be¬ 
cause of the desire to achieve. Not only is she a writer, 
but also a pianist; or, rather, she lets the piano “ whis 
per ” to her from beneath her fingers “ the intense 
longing which sometimes makes up for a woeful 
lack of execution,” and so keen is her love of Nature 
that in the midst of trying “ to send forth ” one of 
her 4 ‘ living fragrant word-pictures, acceptable to the 
senses of many an unknown affinity,” she pauses to 
dwell on the delights of caging a young golden oreole 
or prairie lark! We, indeed, pity “ the one when he 
comes out of the west with marriage in his eye,” if her 
domestic achievements should be on a level with her 
artistic ones. 

A Walking Gentleman. By James Prior. (Con¬ 
stable, 6s.) 

In “ The Admirable Crichton ” Mr. Barrie shocked the 
Feudalists by his heretical thesis, and it is to be feared 
that their sensibilities will be again hurt by Mr. Prior. 
For his “ Walking Gentleman ” meets with somewhat 
rough treatment in his wanderings at the hands of the 
various hard-handed men whom he encounters. He, 
however, emerges from his self-imposed penance 
stronger and better in every way, and at the end is a 
man as well as a gentleman. In the hands of a less 
skilful writer the story might appear improbable or 
even dull; but Mr. Prior knows his country and his 
people so well, and his touch is so light, yet so sure, 
that his work becomes almost photographic at times in 
its truthfulness, and his characters appear as real living 
individuals. The beanfeasters, the stone-breaker, the 
busker on the sands, and, above all, the tramp, become, 
if not our friends, at least our quite intimate acquaint¬ 
ances, and if ever it should be our fortune to meet them- 
we should not feel that we were among a strange 
people. As regards Lord Beiley himself, Mr. Prior 
trusts considerably to our imagination to explain the 
motives of his action. In this he is, we think, well 
advised, for no amount of psychological analysis could 
satisfy anyone who feels the need of detailed explana¬ 
tion. Those of his readers who understand will 
sympathise, and the rest do not matter. 

In the general scheme of his work—its inconse¬ 
quence, its whole-hearted love of the open road, and, 
above all, its wide sympathy with all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men—Mr. Prior reminds us irresistibly of 
George Borrow. It would, perhaps, be too much to 
place the present work on a level with “ Lavengro ” or 
“ The Romany Rye,” but lovers of the latter will prob¬ 
ably not deny a place on the same shelf to “ A Walking 
Gentleman.” 

Robert Thorne. By Shan. F. Bullock. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6 s.) 

On the cover this book is described by the publisher as 
“ A page from the great Day-Book of London Town. 
The history of a little soul. A human document.” It 
might also be described with no less hyperbole as the 
Epic of the Second-Division Clerk. 

That a story might well be written on the life of a 
civil servant has often occurred to us, and the present 
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book, in spite of its defects, strengthens that impres¬ 
sion. But, although Mr. Bullock professes to show the 
soul of his hero, he has not succeeded in portraying 
the soul of the system, “ the Mill.” He has caught the 
spirit of the clerk as a class, but he has not caught that 
subtle distinctive note which makes the civil servant 

J uite different from his fellows in mercantile houses. 

le is more concerned with the accidents than the 
essence—to use the jargon of the school-men. Office- 
coats fastened with pink tape and paper-fasteners, 
lunch in the restaurant in the basement, tea-clubs m 
the afternoon—all these are familiar to those who know 
Somerset House, but they do not of themselves make 
up that strange product of departmental system, “ the 
Somerset House young man.” Yet Mr. Bullock knows 
his types and can portray them: Oliver, the second- 
division clerk, who chafes at his position and the hope¬ 
lessness of promotion; Old Squaretoes, who lives his 
life by official routine, and even systematises his private 
accounts on the lines of Parliamentary votes, who 
reaches his maximum salary but never wins promotion 
to the staff; the Captain and O’Dowd, whose lives 
really begin when the office closes—all these are well- 
drawn individualities, and are quite probable portraits. 
Yet, in spite of this photographic accuracy, this 
laboured realism, we cannot grant that Mr. Bullock 
has succeeded as he might have done. Whether he 
writes of the life from personal experience, or merely 
from observation, we do not know, but the fact remains 
that his picture of the Camberwell home of the Wil¬ 
lards or of the Kennington lodging-house is far truer 
in spirit than is his central and most important scene— 
the Mill. Perhaps this is because he has tried too much 
to reproduce every little detail of the life, and in this 
elaboration the general impression of the whole is lost, 
and while the picture is nowhere inaccurate, it is, none 
the less, not a likeness. At the same time, let it be 
clearly understood that “ Robert Thorne ” is, in every 
sense of the word, a book to read. Its scheme and 
development are simple, direct, and consistent. The 
growth of Thomas’s character is subtly and skilfully 
conveyed, and though we are not altogether inclined 
to agree entirely with Mr. Bullock’s conclusions, we 
are grateful to him for an interesting and welcome 
study of a most important—though often ignored— 
part of our modern social system. 

A Case for the Courts. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
(F. V. White, 6s.) 

Written in the conventional style of the cheap serial, 
“ A Case for the Courts ” is one of those books which 
prove trying to the nerves of the critic. All the old 
phrases, situations, and time-worn characters are 
served up, but with less skill than is usual even in this 
class of novel. On the first page we find the sentence, 
“ Valerie drew herself up to her full height. Her eyes 
flashed at her companion one of her thorough-bred 
glances, in which mingled pride and scorn, then with 
a firm and confident step she advanced to the man in 
the stable,” and it is typical of many. The story is 
equally commonplace. Valerie, the heroine, is living 
under the care of an excellent parson and his wife owing 
to the disagreements of her parents. Here she falls in 
love with a fellow-boarder, Martin Routh, and eventu¬ 
ally marries him despite opposition from her father. 
Sir Philip Viliars. There is the usual villain, this time 
called Lemuel Cadover, who is, of course, responsible 
for the trouble between Valerie’s parents. He comes 
to the village where Lady Viliars is engaged as 
governess to her own daughter unknown to the latter, 
and drives her away after ruining the clergyman’s only 
child. But Valerie recognises her mother, and when 
she is taken home By Sir Philip she does her best to 
effect a reconciliation between the two. Lemuel, how¬ 
ever, has a confederate in his sister, who is Sir Philip’s 


housekeeper, consequently things continue to go rather 
badly with Valerie, until the authoress, having 
exhausted considerable space, abruptly brings the story 
to a conclusion in a most illogical manner. No attempt 
is made to explain mysteries, the dramatis persona 
simply dropping out wnen their creator has no further 
use for them. A confession by Mrs. Strutt, the house¬ 
keeper, clears the air, though the reason why the woman 
in question should have confessed at all is somewhat 
obscure. There are several minor characters in the 
story, but as they have no bearing on the “ plot ” they 
can be ignored with safety. “ A Case for the Courts ’’ 
is an example of the really poor novel, the novel with¬ 
out distinction or imagination, and it incidentally causes 
the reviewer to speculate as to the value of the judg¬ 
ments of publishers’ readers. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 
generously reproduces the opinions of various periodi¬ 
cals, ranging from the Athenaum to the Daily Mirror, 
of her former works. They are all highly compli¬ 
mentary, but we are afraid that “ A Case for the 
Courts ” will disappoint the writers of these eulogies. 

The Fate of the Hara Diamond. By T. W. Speight. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

A title such as this is a sure index of the contents of 
a book. The experienced reader knows quite well what 
he may expect, and the only question of interest is one 
of comparison. Mr. Speight’s book is no better and 
no worse than many others of the same type. The 
same incidents occur again here that have occurred over 
and over again before. The theft of a sacred stone in 
India, its pursuit, both by its rightful owners, and by 
others eager to steal it in their turn, a murder or two 
for that end, and its ultimate possession by the rightful 
people—such a plot presents nothing new or, at this 
date, surprisingly exciting. Mr. Speight also intro¬ 
duces other interests—the identity of the heroine and, 
of course, her love story. But, in spite of all this 
exciting material, Mr. Speight unfortunately does not 
succeed in arousing any great interest. His characters 
are none too interesting, and the key to the mystery is 
found far too early in the story. Had the weather been 
favourable, the book might have been recommended for 
reading at the seaside; it may, in any case, serve to 
while away an idle hour at home. 

In His Grip. By David Christie Murray. (John 

Long, 6s.) 

This posthumous work of Mr. Murray shows that his 
hand maintained its cunning right up to the last. The 
characterisation is clear and natural, the incidents well 
chosen for the purpose of the story, and the account 
of Sir Donald’s yielding to sudden temptation is con¬ 
vincing. The sympathy of the reader is always with 
the proper people, and everything comes right in the 
end. What more can the lover of light fiction desire? 
There is, perhaps, nothing strangely exciting or won¬ 
derfully good in the story, but it will rank well among 
Books of its class. It does not, and probably was not, 
meant to stimulate any great effort of thought; he who 
runs may read, and read easily. But it interests, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. If, when the end 
is reached, no particular permanent impression 
remains, no blame attaches to the author; his purpose 
is undoubtedly ephemeral, and his readers can find 
many other similar stories to amuse them if they are 
so disposed. Like the whole of Mr. Murray’s work, 
“ In His Grip ” is clean and healthy in tone and, though 
not showing any particular genius, still proves undeni¬ 
able talent and carefulness in work. 

The Confessions of a Widow. By Lucas Cleeve. 

(F. V. White, 6s.) 

The chief fault of Lucas Cleeve’s latest novel is its 
uniform dulness. She has not made Ruth Rivington’s 
“ confessions ” interesting in the slightest degree, and, 
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although the book is well-written, it cannot be recom¬ 
mended to the general reader. The widow occupies 
quite three-fourths of the book in narrating the triviali¬ 
ties of a somewhat unexciting existence. She has sur¬ 
vived ten years of married life with an old man, and, in 
possession of his fortune, she resides on the farm 
entirely surrounded by well-meaning but tiresome rela¬ 
tives. But eventually she decides to accept Lady 
Dupont’s invitation to come and visit her, and here the 
“ confessions ” stop to allow the authoress to recount 
certain adventures in the pre-marriage days of her 
heroine. The narrative is then continued by the widow, 
who meets an old lover at Lady Dupont’s, is proposed 
to—a common experience in her life, by the way—and 
when she rushes off to Switzerland she meets another 
old lover on a mountain path, and he, of course, pro¬ 
poses to her later on. Then there is a doctor, a 
pathetic creature, who waits ten years for Ruth only 
to find that he never had a chance of gaining her, and 
a clergyman who is looking for a second wife on the 
plea that a live widow is better than a dead angel. 
Mrs. Rivington, however, declines all offers, and 
returns to the country farm, determined to do her best 
to alleviate the distress of the poor and needy. She 
loves Randolph Holt, but allows another to marry him; 
while Lord Arthur Beaumont is dismissed because of 
the memory of her dead husband. The last-named has 
a bad habit of obtruding his personality, via his widow’s 
reminiscences, in every chapter of the book, and in the 
end we are given to understand that in his vulgar way 
Augustus Rivington had made an impression upon his 
wife during their married life, and that she is averse 
to marrying for the second time because of the first— 
an ambiguous' reason, surely. Lucas Cleeve produces 
so many novels in the course of a year that it is difficult 
to take her work seriously. She writes well considering 
the quantity, but “ The Confessions of a Widow ” will 
be found disappointing by those who know how 
interesting she can be at times. 

The Story of Anna Beames. By C. A. Dawson 
Scott. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

There are novels that are photographic, others that 
are oleographic, while some are delicate drawings in 
water-colours, and the great novels may be likened 
to pictures by old masters. Miss (we think it is Miss) 
Dawson Scott’s “ Story of Anna Beames ” is an etch¬ 
ing or perhaps a photogravure “after” an old 
master. It is very finely wrought, a notable piece of 
craftsmanship, thought out with infinite pains, perfect 
in the matter of composition, and finished with a 
detail that declares an abhorrence of anything slip¬ 
shod. Its subject, moreover, is artistically worthy of 
such good, conscientious workmanship Yet the book 
does not live—and in passing that judgment we take 
Miss Dawson Scott’s own high standard of work. It 
is a sombre story whereas it was meant to be powerful 
—an irony has been achieved where a tragedy was 
intended. And the reason is that the book lacks that 
flash which may make the most hideous record pitiful 
and momentarily redeems the sordid life from mean¬ 
ness. Restraint is admirable in art when there is 
emotion to be restrained, but with something almost 
approaching heartlessness it is here written how Anna 
Beames, spinster, thirty-five years old and given to 
all good works, kept house for her brother, a country 
vicar; how learning of the dangerous attentions paid 
to the pretty serving-maid by the village Don Juan she 
determines to foil his suit; how she succeeds, and, 
in so doing, herself falls a victim as much to the 
frailty of her own sex as to the man. When the con¬ 
sequence declares itself, she calls on her three brothers 
to compel the man to marry her, and in fear of an 
old murder being brought home to him, the brutish 
farm servant is forced into wedlock with the gentle¬ 


woman. Within a month or two of the marriage he 
brutally throws his wife downstairs and she dies in 
giving birth to the incriminating child. This is not 
cheerful reading and certain aspects of the story are 
treated with the freedom characteristic of feminine 
fiction. The book indeed is an exposition by parable 
of Genesis iii. 16. 

In the First Watch. By James Dalziel. (Unwin, 
6s.) 

Mr. Kipling in “ A Fleet in Being ” makes one of 
his naval lieutenants admit that “ they are dashed good 
sorts in the Engine Room.” Mr. Dalziel in the four¬ 
teen stories in this book shows the truth of this text. 
But Mr. Dalziel’s heroes are not the “ tiffies ” of the 
fleet, but the hard-bitten, inconspicuous engineers of 
the coasting-trade in the China seas—quite a different 
story. Mr. Dalziel evidently knows his men and their 
life. At times, indeed his work is so technical that 
the stay-at-home reader gasps in hopeless failure to 
follow his descriptions. Tail-shafts, stern-tubes, colli¬ 
sion bulk-heads, stern-posts, rush through his brain 
with a mad inconsequence, and he feels that he is in 
a strange inferno of racing engines and throbbing pis¬ 
tons whose effect he dimly realises, but whose action is 
far beyond his comprehension. But this is an age of 
specialisation, and through all and above all, in Mr. 
Dalziel’s stories, there runs the great interest of the 
fight between human ingenuity and the Frankenstein 
of man’s invention. Of the fourteen stories which go 
to make up this book a good half are tragic. This is 
perhaps only natural: for the life which Mr. Dalziel 
describes is hard even to cruelty, and Mr. Dalziel 
is before all things a realist. His description of the 
murder of the captain and officers of the Capella by 
the coolie cargo is horrible, so also is his realistic pic¬ 
ture of gun-running, when the blockade-runners are 
sunk by the scared Russians whom they had come to 
help. But as a relief to these grim pictures, Mr. 
Dalziel tells of the passing of Pan-Fat, one of the 
most delightful pieces of light comedy imaginable, and 
also more technically, but still quite appreciably even 
to the uninitiated, of the Terrible Downfall of The 
Two Macs. He also introduces a most engaging liar 
—Saunders Maquire, of whom we should like to hear 
more. Mr. Dalziel is a welcome addition to the com¬ 
pany of writers of the sea. 

The Soul of a Priest. By the Duke Litta. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

This volume, which describes the spiritual adventures 
of the son of an Italian nobleman, who becomes a priest 
against the will of his father, appears to have been 
written for the purpose of making a savage attack 
against the Roman Catholic Church. We do not, 
therefore, propose to deal with it here, beyond remark¬ 
ing that the bitterness of the author’s strictures is of a 
nature to awaken in the fair-minded reader a consider¬ 
able degree of sympathy with the institution attacked. 

The Dupe. By Gerald Biss. (Greening, 6s.) 

“ ‘ By Jove, it’s daylight,’ he murmured; ‘ I must tidy 
things up a bit and get rid of the body,’ ” says the cool 
villain at the end of the first chapter. " As 
he took his hat from the stand in the hall 
he heard a muffled thud and the sound of a 
falling chair; but he took no heed.” That is the 
corpulent frame of the hero’s supposed father, which 
succumbs at the end of the second chapter. “ * Call me 
husband, and become my little wife without delay 1 ’ he 
replied, kissing her passionately on the lips,” are the 
last words of Mr. Biss’s novel. More need not be said. 
It is a sensational novel, not unduly vulgar, which runs 
with blood and ends happily. The mystery, is unneces- 
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sarily involved, and Mr. Biss’s treatment a little cir¬ 
cuitous. But many readers will find pleasure in the 
many murders, and a tnrill, perhaps, in the mystery and 
the faint spice of wickedness which prevails in the book. 
Their pleasure will be quite harmless and quite satis¬ 
factory to the ingenious author. 


DRAMA 

"JOY” 

Asssuredly Mr. John Galsworthy was among the mal¬ 
contents on Tuesday afternoon when his new play was 
produced at the Savoy by Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker; for he must have realised as fully as anyone 
in the audience that he had failed. Fortunately he is 
so successful, so very positively assured of many future 
successes, that his failure will not dishearten him over¬ 
much. But whether that successful future is to be on 
the stage rather than as a novelist is still doubtful. 
Rarely have Englishmen been equally strong in the two 
arts. Probably Mr. Galsworthy will have to decide 
which medium he is to work in and let the other alone. 

But if, conscious of his own powers, Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy’s disappointment was modified, that of the audi¬ 
ence was very great. Everyone went to the Savoy 
feeling sure that they were in for a good thing. With 
a keen recollection of “ The Silver Box,” and a'n even 
fresher memory of “The Country House,” their ex¬ 
pectations were high, and they had a comfortable and 
secure feeling that, whatever was in store for them, 
the afternoon would be a pleasant one. We read with 
content the announcement on the programme that “ the 
action passes throughout Midsummer Day.” Here was 
skill! Here was a care for the Unities! It would be 
nice to watch how the author had managed to pack 
within so short a time all that he had got to show us. 

Alas! From a height greater than that on which 
we usually stand at the rising of the curtain on a new 
play we fell very far indeed. By the end of the after¬ 
noon we wondered at the skill which had managed to 
spread the action of the story over a whole day. 
Was this the author of “The Silver Box” we were 
listening to; and where was Mr. Granville Barker— 
why haa he not rushed in to save us? The very first 
moment struck a chill. When we saw Miss Henrietta 
Watson watering her roses the uneasiness began, and 
through all the pauses and halting phrases till the 
curtain fell (as if tired of keeping up any longer) on a 
miserable first act, it grew and grew. But, the act 
over, we felt that the author must have something 
great up his sleeve. The second act, we told ourselves, 
would contain a wonderful scene which would set us 
all right again. Hitherto we had only heard some dull 
people on the lawn of a Thames-side house talk in a 
dull old-fashioned way about dull subjects. True, a 
charming young girl, Joy, had come from her hiding- 
place in the leaves of a most useful tree, and given us 
hope of better things, but that was all. The girl’s 
mother had dropped down from London, and had 
brought to her brother’s house in the clumsiest and 
most unnecessary way a lover whom the girl was learn¬ 
ing to suspect of being in the place her father had 
ceased to occupy. We saw the theme, and certainly it 
was one which promised a good deal if properly treated. 
It was not new; it was, indeed, very old; but the treat¬ 
ment might be modern enough to make us think or old 
enough to make us weep. But, so far, the writing had 
been devoid of any beauty or charm. 

But the second act was fully as dismal as the first. 
The feeble talk went on, containing nothing bright or 
sparkling (we would have welcomed a few epigrams) or 
illuminating. Everyone was much concerned with 


some gold mine in Mexico, which gave an opportunity 
for the dull old Indian Colonel to be stupid, and his 
wife to be most conventionally masterful, greedy, and 
vacillating by turns, and for the “ villain,” the Hon. 
Maurice Lever, to try to cheat (but only in a half¬ 
hearted way) the brother of his mistress. We had the 
inevitable tea, at which the jam instead of the tea was 
praised by way of novelty, and we had an ineffectual 
love passage between Joy and Dick Merton, followed 
by a clumsy eavesdropping scene in which Joy learns 
her mother’s relations witn Lever and his attempt to 
cheat her uncle over “the mine.” We knew at the 
end of the act that it was all over; nothing could pull 
the piece into a success or make it real. In the last act 
we were quite prepared for anything in this bread-and- 
hutter problem play, and therefore hailed with real 
merriment the housemaid who waltzed round the stage 
with a champagne bottle. It was no use afterwards 
for the mother to make an appeal to her daughter about 
her right to live her own life. We were no more moved 
by it than was Joy herself, though there was one strik¬ 
ing sentence in it which would have told in a better 
setting. Mrs. Gwyn got near striking home when she 
asked if the pain of bringing her child into the world 
and the anxious hours she had spent in its upbringing 
were reasons why she should give up her happiness for 
the sake of that child. She doesn’t make the sacrifice. 
At the last moment she clings to the man she loves, 
though she is laying up a store of unhappiness for her¬ 
self in doing so. He is a most miserable creature, 
apparently on the verge of having had enough of her. 
His only way of proving himself not a coward is by 
asking Joy to strike him in the face. A most ridiculous 
moment which made one shudder. No wonder Joy 
hated him. How far more impressive the problem 
would have been had Lever been a fascinating, powerful 
man whom the girl liked. 

And then came, too late, the one real moment of the 
play when, in a pretty love scene, Dick Merton per¬ 
suades Joy to entrust nerself to him. It is the solution 
of common sense, however badly it may turn out in the 
end, and however unsatisfactory it may be to some 
thinkers. Mr. Galsworthy has simply written a varia¬ 
tion of Guy de Maupassant’s “ Yvette,” and has unfor¬ 
tunately missed fire all through. His intentions were 
good; he thought he had got together some interesting 
characters; he imagined pretty little love scenes; his 
theme of a young girl’s heart awakening to the joy of 
her own love and pain at her mother’s love was 
gracious; but, as he must have seen himself, the spark 
was lacking. His simple methods led to dulness; his 
absence of theatricality produced the most naive exits 
and entries we have seen for a long time. The last 
lines were the only ones which told, and they finished 
off the play precisely as Maupassant finished off Yvette: 

Souvent femme varie 

Bien fol est qui s’y fie. 

The famous Court artists felt the weight, or empti¬ 
ness, of their task. They behaved like amateurs not 
sure of themselves or their author. Mr. A. E. George 
as Colonel Hope was particularly futile, and Mr. Allen 
Wade, except at the very last, would only have passed 
muster in a very moderate-sized drawing-room. Miss 
Florence Haydon was indeed delightful, and gave more 
than their full value to such lines as she had to say. 
Miss Wynne Matthison seemed for once wooden and 
unfeminine. But Miss Dorothy Minto was thoroughly 
charming. She was “ Yvette ” to the life—a sweet ana 
lovable creature. She is a real—a very considerable— 
artist. 

How delightful it is that after seeing “Joy ” one can 
go home and read a chapter of “ The Country House.” 
“ Damn the dog! Oh, poor John!” A pity, indeed, 
there was not one line like that in the play. 

R. T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. ALFRED NUTT AND THE SANGRAAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Alfred Nutt is certainly quite right in thinking 
that I should welcome his most interesting and suggestive 
contribution to The Academy on the question of the Sangraal. 
I read his letter with the keenest curiosity, and I am under 
the impression that he and I are very near agreement on this 
most puzzling and complicated problem. There are some 
minor points that I wish he would solve for me : for example, 
there is the introduction to the Grand Saint Graal. I want to 
know about that Hermit; what was the “ sign ” that he wore 
which enabled the knight to recognise him as having been a 
participator in some secret assembly? What assembly could 
this have been? Is it possible that this introduction is an 
adaptation of some very early document? The precision of 
date is curious. 

I think, perhaps, that Mr. Nutt and myself would disagree 
as to the importance of remote origins. If I am asked to 
explain the meaning of the words imbecile and idiot, I do not 
think that I should be really explaining anything by referring 
to baculus, or to a Greek word signifying a private person. 
And if an intelligent little boy were to say, “ What does 
‘ virtuosity ’ mean ? ” I should not reply that it came from a 
Latin word meaning “ a man,” and that this Latin word was 
akin to biro. Excursions into Sanscrit I should regard as 
still more impertinent—hence my prophetic irritation at Miss 
Weston’s Adonis paper, hence my dislike of the Spring 
Cabbage Doctrine. Mr. Nutt allows that I have done ample 
justice to the Pagan element in the Graal Legend; why not 
leave Adonis alone, with Buddha’s Alms Dish and the Mill 
of Perpetual Flour in the Kalevala? 

There are one or two details in Mr. Nutt’s admirable letter 
which seem to me arguable. Mr. Nutt says : 

Mr. Machen’s hypothesis demands the survival into the 
twelfth century, not alone of mere traces, or even of un¬ 
connected and incoherent incidents, but a definite sequence 
of incidents, forming a distinct plot, and exhibiting and 
symbolising a vital difference between Celtdom and 
Rome: a plot, therefore, essentially heterodox in the eyes 
of the twelfth century. 

But the plot of the early Graal Romances—the Percival of 
Chrestien excepted, but Percival does not count— are horribly 
unorthodox, not only according to twelfth century Roman 
standards, but according to any Christian standards. Practic¬ 
ally the whole Apostolate disappears, to give place to Josephes, 
who occupies a position in the New Dispensation compared 
with which the most extravagant Roman doctrine as to the 
powers of St. Peter is mild and modest. So “ unorthodoxy y 
is clearly no objection to any hypothesis in this Graal matter. 
I confess I do not understand how these Romances were 
tolerated; I can only suppose that they were treated as fairy 
tales without any doctrinal significance. I do not believe for a 
moment that the Romance writers were consciously heterodox; 
it seems probable that they merely inflated an ancient Celtic 
story, containing ancient Celtic claims against Rome, to the 
point of hyperbole and extravagance, without seeing what 
their Josephes legend really implied from an ecclesiastical point 
of view. I think I should believe that the Galahad story “ in 
some form ” was older than the ninth or tenth century; I 
should incline to place its origin early in the eighth century. 
But in what form ? That I cannot tell. There was no 
Lancelot of the Romances, but there was probably illegitimate 
origin, since the parentage of many Welsh saints is of this 
character. I cannot agree with Mr. Nutt in thinking the 
survival of Celtic Church versus Roman Church stories as 
improbable. For in the first place, speaking generally, is 
there any assignable time limit to the survival of anything? 
I am continually being astonished by the vitality of things. 
The wandering tinkers, jabbering corrupt Gaelic to one 
another, the server in the Roman Mass lifting up the little, 
stiff chasuble of modem days, just as the server of the ninth 
century lifted up the heavy and voluminous vestment of his 
time, the children of Caerleon on Usk carrying round the 
gilded and fruit-bearing apple of Martial’s strence —the list of 
such amazing survivals is infinite. Then, particularly, we 
are dealing with Celts, with a people noted for their fierce 
attachment to their antique customs. Mr. Nutt asks how 
the legend was preserved “ among a people which . . . 
had long conformed to Roman orthodoxy? ” Frankly, I see 
no difficulty. Logically, no doubt, the Welsh had no business 
to be recollecting the legend; but, logically, that abbot whom 


Giraldus met had no business to be a married man, and those 
Irish whom St. Bernard mentions had no business to believe 
that the possessor of St. Patrick’s staff was ipso facto Arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh. Logically, the orthodox French Romance 
writer should have cut off his right hand rather than dethrone 
St. Peter and the whole Apostolate; but he overturned the 
foundations of his Church gaily, without a scruple. There are 
tales in the Lives of the Welsh Saints about a Holy Bell, which 
refused to give any sound in the hands of the Holy Father; 
but uttered angelic notes when rung by St. Teilo or St. Iltyd— 

I write far from books. Here, in little, you have the whole 
anti-Roman claim, in spite of the fact that the Welsh Church 
had submitted, officially, by the beginning of the ninth cen- • 
tury. One might speculate as to the probable continuance of 
a cryptic Celtic Church, in lonely hermitages, in little 
chapelries in wild, waste places, perhaps for centuries, per¬ 
haps into the eleventh century; but, this not improbable 
hypothesis apart, it seems to me that the persistence of a Celtic 
Church Legend is (almost) demonstrated. The references o 
the Chalice and the Saints’ Bells in “ The High History ” are 
certainly not Norman-French inventions; what are they, then, 
if they are not the desiderated survival? 

And now for the Templars. I am still unmoved on this 
point. I do not think that it is “ a fact ” that the “ Crusading, 
Eastern Element ” in the Graal Romances “ stands in some 
connection, ill-defined and obscure it may be, yet certain, with 
the Temple body.” I think it is an improbable hypothesis, 
and that the only relation between the two things is that the’ 
Templars were supposed to be conforming in real life to the' 
pattern of the Graal heroes—to the union of the saint and 
knight—and that, in consequence of this conformity, the 
Romance writers have, on occasion, put the Questers into 
Templar costume, while Wolfram calls them Templesiens. I 
have named the Templar Heresy (supposing it to have ever 
existed) “distinctly anti-sacramental,” because the only 
evidence which connects Templarism with the Holy Eucharist 
is to the effect that one or two knights confessed that they 
had secreted the Host and consumed an unconsecrated wafer. 
The evidence is highly dubious, I suppose; but, granting its- 
truth, I should say that it is quite impossible that from any 
doctrine indicated by this tale—whether it be taken to be- a 
doctrine of profanation, or a doctrine of mere contemptuous- 
negative—there should have sprung the Eucharistic ardours- 
and adorations of the Queste. The fruits of the interior 
spiritual life assuredly never were borne by such wretched 
thorns and thistles as these. And, if we suppose the Temp¬ 
lars, or some of them, to have been partially infected by a 
possibly surviving Gnosis in the East, then the hypothesis 
is in no better condition. I am sorry, of course, to hurt my 
friends the Occultists; but the cold truth is that a Gnostic 
Redivivus would find himself most at home in the City Temple 
of to-day. The resemblance between the fragment of an 
Albigensian Liturgy of the thirteenth century and a modern 
Dissenting service is really wonderful. Then, again, Mr. 
Nutt seems to find some likeness between the “ glorification of 
a priesthood constituted outside of and without reference to ” 
the official Church and the system of Templarism. Why? 
The Templars never claimed the sacerdotium. They were 
accused of doing so in one particular—of exercising or claim¬ 
ing to exercise the power of absolution. The truth was that 
the Master had the power of remitting the punishment due to 
the breach of any articles of the Templar Rule; but even the 
most virulent foes of the Order never charged the Knights 
with pretending to offer the Sacrifice and to consecrate the 
elements. The “ peculiar priesthood ” of the Graal is, above 
all things, a Eucharistic priesthood that offers the sacrifice by 
the power of the Holy Spirit—Mr. Nutt will remember the 
beautiful comparison of Galahad's red armour with the Red 
Flame of Pentecost—and such a sacerdotium would proceed, 
oddly enough, from a body which certainly seems to have 
made the trampling under foot of the crucifix an initiatory 
ceremony. I do not say that this rite was evil in intention— 
probably it was not—but imagine Galahad performing it! 

Arthur Machen. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Miss Talbot’s “ restatement ” in The Academy of 
August 24 is such a medley of contradictions that one wonders 
if, after all, anything can be made out of it, or whether it 
were not better to let the irreconcilable severely alone. 

No surer does the chemist neutralise his acid by his alkali 
than Miss Talbot disposes of her own contentions, point by 
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point. As she seems, however, to lay stress upon some con¬ 
ception she has of sound as an emotional power—and it is 
here that she most strangely jumbles her case—let me, with¬ 
out attempting to follow her into all her mazes, apportion its 
value in regard to poetry. 

It is true that Miss Talbot says “ poetry is the emotion of 
lyrical rapture embodied in sound,” that she speaks (and very 
correctly) of Swinburne’s Northumbrian ballad she quotes 
from as having “heart-thrilling pathos”; yet, although she 
sets out with this “ text ” (we have no quarrel with her axiom 
here), her “ sermon ” shows her meaning to be simply verbal 
music, or, as she expresses it in her corollary on the “ Daffodil 
passage,” “ there is nothing inspiring, no high thought, only 
the poet’s magic, his emotional sense of sound, made the 
lovely transmutation possible.” So that there may be no 
mistake, she quotes the above passage for us, and says it 
“ simply means ” “ Daffodils appear " (the italics are all 
mine) “ in March, when the weather is too rigorous to permit 
the appearance of the swallow.” But why all this confusion 
of thought and things: of seeming to say one thing, yet 
enlarging to prove the contrary? Miss Talbot has set her¬ 
self, as the title of her first essay explains—“ Tennyson or 
Another ”—to prove, by this contending for lovely sound as 
the essential thing in poetry, that Swinburne (who will satiate 
“ the poetry lover who sets himself to read him complete with 
sweetness, so that he will arise tired with excess of metrical 
beauty, as one who has sat over long at a concert) ” is 
superior to his great compeer. Now, be it at once said, I am 
not concerned about reputations that can very well be left to 
take care of themselves. I may remark, however, that one 
does not think that Miss Talbot’s theory of beautiful sound 
is very flattering to Swinburne. What concerns us just now 
is its relevancy to criticism. Now, Miss Talbot’s dictum is 
that Shakespeare’s emotional sense of sound “ made the lovely 
transmutation possible ” in his quoted lines. What is this 
lovely transmutation? “Daffodils” (if “beauty is an 
inspiration in itself,” oh, Miss Talbot! here it is, in its pristine 
freshness—the early world, spring’s threshold, as our Shake¬ 
speare knew—her (spring’s) lovely pledge, the daffodil—here 
in the biting, adverse winds of March—poetry and poetic 
ground to begin with) “ Daffodils, that come ” (how superior 
to appear, Miss Talbot!) “before the swallow dares 
(swallow?—the herald- or advent-pledge of a fuller period of 
beauty in Nature—the plethoric summer) “and take the winds 
of March with beauty." 

How many things, what a world of harmony is brought 
together at once by a few similes! Is it the lovely sound that 
makes it possible to see so much in such a few words? Does 
not Miss Talbot see that the poet appeals to our emotional 
sense of beauty (he creates the visions for us) by producing 
harmony out of so many images, brought together in such a 
living picture as his creative mind sees them, and that he 
makes his appeal so simply and yet so effectively, by bringing 
so many ideas before our imagination in so natural and com¬ 
plete a manner? And as the picture is alive, so is the 
language. If Miss Talbot does not, then I have little hope of 
her ever understanding what is essential in poetry. 

Or, in case it may be urged the passage-above referred to 
may be from a dramatic poet (the selection was Miss Talbot’s 
own), let us take an example from a purely lyrical poet, one 
who stands in his singing robes, or otherwise, who depends 
upon his music for his expression : 

Or wert thou in the wild waste 
Sae bleak and bare, 

The desert were a paradise 
If thou wert there. 

What constitutes the “ undying loveliness ” of these lines? Is 
it the transmutation of lovely words? Is the transmutation 
not one of images in the soul, of the spiritual and perfect, as 
conceived by the heart, over the imperfect in Nature, as it is 
to the heart that it makes its lovely apppeal? 

Similarly, in “ Kubla Khan,” was not Coleridge’s design, in 
using the words quoted, to convey to the mind a feeling of 
awe-wonder or the weird, by taking an image removed from 
our common experience ? 

The lines preceding those quoted show this to be the case : 

Beware, beware 1 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair, 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew has fed 
And drunk the milk of paradise. 

Yet Miss Talbot says that I, “ having wrecked the beauty of 
the last two lines ” by transposition of a word, “naturally can¬ 


not see how much Kubla Khan owes to its sound." Prose is 
plain, bald fact as it shows in Miss Talbot’s crucible. Poetry 
is emotion in living motion of language, but also with com¬ 
pleteness of soul. The language, however musical, is not the 
poetry, it is the instrument merely, and must be a fitting one 
to convey it. If the music be gold, the poet’s image is the 
jewel that is set in it. 

If this were Miss Talbot’s contention, we could then get at 
the something else—the all-important something implied. 
Miss Talbot speaks vaguely of “ imaginative music ” (what¬ 
ever that may mean). She informs us, however,: “ in other 
words, such beautiful sound as rings from Tennyson’s 
‘ Ulysses,’ ” etc., etc. If she said, imagination “ embodied in 
sound,” we could understand her. This is very evidently not 
her contention. But poetry rests its claim upon the spiritual, 
hence the poet’s use of imagery. As the soul to the body, the 
sap to the tree, you cannot separate or define the melody of 
his words from the harmony of his thought. (If he labours 
his thought into verbal music he is so much less a poet.) Not 
by one, but by many attributes, poetry attains its complete and 
perfect unfolding of its magic of inner harmony and outward 
melody. It makes its first appeal to the ear, but it is to the 
soul, the heart, its real and abiding appeal is made (the soul, 
as doubting intellect, feeling nobler impulses toward the true 
and beautiful—the divine harmony of things—the perfect as 
we can conceive of it). Nothing is beneath its notice that 
concerns the sentient, throbbing, thinking part of man. 

Miss Talbot’s vague “ imaginative music ” shows she has 
raised a spectre she is unable to control, and stated a proposi¬ 
tion she is unable to define or explain, though she sets herself, 
it must be admitted, very heroically to do so. So, there is no 
justification. This may be only an opinion of mine, but it has 
the sanction of a whole past behind it, and if Miss Talbot is 
right, then our prince of critics, Coleridge, whose insight into 
poetry has never hitherto been surpassed, must go into the 
dust-bin of the centuries. You see die extent of the issue you 
have raised, Miss Talbot 1 

Hear him on this subject, and after his great voice our own 
may very fitly cease : 

It is essential to poetry that it be simple and appeal to 
the elements and primary laws of our nature, that it be 
sensuous and by its imagery elicit truth at a flash, that it 
be able to move our feelings and awaken our affections. 
In comparing different poets with each other we should 
enquire which have brought into the fullest play our 
imagination and our reason or have created the greatest 
excitement and produced the completest harmony. 

If we consider great exquisiteness of language and 
sweetness of metre alone, it is impossible to deny to Pope 
the character of a delightful writer, but whether he be a 
poet must depend on our definition of the word, and doubt¬ 
less, if everything that pleases be poetry, Pope’s satires 
and epistles must be poetry. This I must say, that poetry 
as distinguished from other modes of composition does not 
rest in metre, and that it is not poetry if it make no appeal 
to our passions or our imagination. 

What, are we to have miracles in sport, or—I speak rever¬ 
ently (says he)—“ does God choose idiots by which to convey 
divine truths to men? ” 

Barnard George Hoarb. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I fear Miss Ethel Talbot has ceased to take this dis¬ 
cussion seriously. At any rate, her “ agreement ” hardly 
carries the matter any further. After all, our disagreement 
probably arises from the difference of the point of view—the 
difference between the subjective and the objective. The 
spectator, viewing the whole field of life, is, I submit, more 
likely to gain a clear vision of the truth, may almost see the 
very laws of life working in and through various media, than 
the craftsman, whose whole energy is employed in producing 
his work, who, though inevitably working in conformity with 
those laws, is nevertheless probably unconscious of them. 
The one exclaims, with Leonardo da Vinci : “ O admirable 
Justice of Thee. Thou Prime Mover! To no force hast 
Thou permitted lack of the order and quality of its necessary 
effects. O Thrice-Marvellous Necessity 1 ” While the other 
says: “ I but seek to portray the Truth in Beauty.” That 
the craftsman is inspired by a realisation of the truth does not 
necessarily make him the poorer artist. That will only occur 
if he forget the Artist in the Preacher. 

Serious argument being at an end, I must—with “ sincere 
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apologies ”—asked to be excused knocking down any more of 
Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts’ ninepins—even in a Pickwickian 
sense. In any case it is an unsatisfactory form of controversy, 
inasmuch as a fresh name can be introduced for each one 
“knocked out,” and, moreover, Mr. Hodgetts is still of. the 
opinion that “ evidently I am not always quite clear as to' the 
true value of the words I use.” In these circumstances 
nothing I can say can be of any interest or value, either to 
Mr. Hodgetts or those who agree with him, and as I have no 
assurance that these do not comprise the majority of the 
readers of The Academy I retire in the exercise of my dis¬ 
cretion. 

And so, in the asphyxiating atmosphere of apologetics, the 
discussion dies without fruitfulness. Unless—is it asking too 
much?—you, Sir, sum up and give us a judgment. I, for 
one, would be grateful. 

W. Brunbll. 

September 22. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ay I explain to Mr. Rivers that when I connected 
the execution of the Girondists with Charlotte Corday’s action 
I did not the least mean to imply that anyone ever dreamt of 
accusing Mme. Roland of complicity with Charlotte Corday. 
I had in mind the famous exclamation attributed to 
Vergniaud when he heard of her execution, “ She has killed 
us, but she has taught us how to die.” Popular feeling was 
inflamed against the Girondists by the death of Marat, not 
because of any suspected complicity with Charlotte Corday, 
but because Charlotte Corday was one of their followers, and, 
coming straight from Barbaroux and the other deputies at 
Caen, was undeniably inspired by hatred of their great enemy, 
Marat, who had determined on their destruction. 

As for the formal accusation of plotting against the unity 
and indivisibility of the Republic, and the liberty and safety 
of the nation, one would not have thought that anyone in 
these days disputed the fact that these accusations were a 
mere formula used by people of any party or creed to cover 
their real motives when they wanted to denounce their own 
particular enemies. As to Mme. Roland herself, I said 
the servile words quoted by Mr. Rivers were obviously 
insincere, because they do not stand the only real test of 
sincerity, the test of life and action. I cordially agree with 
Mr. Rivers that Mme. Roland made a pleasant picture sitting 
in silence at her desk or doing embroidery and listening to 
other people talking. But such occupations and realisations are 
surely common to everybody, whether they are politically 
ambitious or not. Even Mr. Balfour plays golf. But I admit 
that Mme. Roland’s power of silence is indeed a rare gift 
among politicians. And at that very desk in, what she says, 
Marat was pleased to call her “boudoir,” important political 
documents were 'written, one of which is described as a letter 
“ to the Pope,” in the name of the Executive Council of 
France, “ drawn up ” by the hand of a woman. 

That Mme. Roland was a shrinking, feminine woman, 
keeping out of politics unless she was thrust into them, I do 
not think is at all an accurate description of her, who was a 
Republican before the Revolution, and a political enthusiast 
who believed that “everything becomes a noble spirit.” Nor 
can one imagine that she would have sat in the National 
Assembly even for one day and made eloquent speeches if she 
really and truly considered “ any public rile, however insigni¬ 
ficant, as unbecoming to her sex. ” 

What she said in her defence—“ I never passed the limits 
imposed on me by my sex ”—needs no comment, as it was 
manifestly in answer to the repeated criticisms of her enemies, 
who did not share Mr. Rivers’s view of her retiring nature, 
but were much irritated by her interference in public affairs. 
Danton, asking the Assembly from the Tribune whether it 
would not be well to find out the opinion of Mme. Roland, 
would no doubt have been surprised at such an estimate of 
her character. 

Mme. Roland’s real opinion of herself and her abilities was 
not at all a humble one. In her memoirs she describes herself 
quite simply as being of a gentle disposition, a strong mind, 
a solid understanding, an extremely affectionate heart, and an 
exterior which announced these qualities. She explains how 
she was engrossed with public affairs, how she considered 
women who were everlastingly preocupied with their house¬ 
holds were insupportable. Her reasons for her own political 
activity were very simple and beautiful: “ I love' 1 my country, 


I was an enthusiast in the cause of liberty.” She was very 
candid in her memoirs and she lets us see the pettier side of 
her nature in sentences like this: “ Never did I feel the 
slightest temptation to become one day an author. I per¬ 
ceived very early that a woman who gains this title loses far 
more than she wins. The men do not love her, women criti¬ 
cise her.” 

In face of such sentences it is not decrying Mme. Roland’s 
character to say she was not free from the last infirmity of 
noble minds, and loved personal success so that she would 
sometimes sacrifice absolute sincerity to the practical necessity 
of pleasing men. And here and there in Mme. Roland’s other¬ 
wise noble character we find traces of a weakness common 
enough in all times and lands among the successful members of 
an oppressed class, nation or sex. Moses was a great hero 
because, although he was adopted by an Egyptian Princess, he 
was true to his own people. I fear that most people who 
receive honour at Pharaoh’s Court are quite ready to fight on 
the side of the Egyptians. Thus one would not be the least 
surprised to hear to-morrow that Catharine of Russia, Queen 
Elizabeth, Maria Theresa, Joan of Arc, Christina of Sweden, 
or Queen Victoria had said that “ Woman’s sphere is the 
home,” and they should never “meddle in politics,” just as I 
was not the least surprised to hear a working man, who had 
become a Cabinet Minister, gravely tell a deputation of 
weavers that politics were no use to working people. This 
chasm between personal practice and general precept, applied 
to other people of your own sex or class, you may call hard 
names if you like, or else you may simply say it is one of the 
tendencies of that dreadful thing called human nature, which 
you “ always get down to in the end.” 

Eva Gore Booth. 

PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I do not see that anyone has satisfactorily replied to 
Mr. Clutton-Brock in your columns. Certainly if the position 
taken up by one or two of your correspondents, that artists 
are the only (or best) art critics, can be supported by no better 
arguments than those advanced by Mr. Ludovici, then we 
may fairly leave things as they are, and allow people who are 
not artists to continue to criticise pictures. Boiled down, all 
the argument that I can make out of Mr. Ludovici’s letter 
is that “ when a painter views and paints a landscape, he 
strives to interpret a state of his soul,” and only those on 
the same human strata as himself—that is to say, artists—can 
comprehend his message. This argument falls to the ground 
at once, for the simple reason that the best landscape can 
exhibit nothing but beauty and (or) skill in imitation, and thus 
it can only appeal to the senses and not to the intellect. It is 
absurd to connect “ soul ” with a painting of something that 
is inanimate. Moreover the reference to landscape specially 
is out of place, because, for the above reason, it must remain 
the lowest form of art, as it is also the simplest. Mr. 
Ludovici observes that “ it is often said, with absolute truth, 
that no one can judge pictures except an artist.” May I ask 
who has said it, or in what book it is written, for I have been 
studying art in various directions for a quarter of a century 
and have never heard or read of this silly remark before. The 
fact is, good artists are often good critics, but indifferent 
artists could scarcely be able critics, or they would not paint. 

Man in the Street. 

Dresden, September 23. 


CURIOSITIES OF CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —You published lately an article in which I gave my 
reasons for thinking that a man who is not a painter may be a 
good critic of pictures. In The Academy for this week I find 
a long letter from Mr. A. M. Ludovici in reply to my article, 
and at the beginning of that letter is the following passage : 
“ Though my relationship to the profession which gives rise 
to the point at issue renders me, like Mr. Clutton-Brock, per¬ 
sonally interested in the question, I shall try, like Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, to discuss it as impersonally as possible.” Reading 
this, I congratulated myself upon my opponent. Here is a 
man, I said, who is the son of a painter and who yet will 
endeavour to discuss, without heat, the question whether a 
man who is not a painter can be a good critic of pictures. So 
I read on cheerfully, and what did I find? First, that Mr. 
Ludovici agrees with me on the point we are discussing, and 
secondly that a great part of his letter is taken up with telling 
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me that I am a bad critic. Art critics, like me, he says, do 
not make the glaring errors of their predecessors, because 
“ they have been bullied by recent snubs into following some¬ 
one else’s lead, the lead of those who know—the artists in this 
world.” Nor is he content to reproach me with what I have 
done. He also reviles me for what I should do if I had the 
chance. If Gauguin’s work were exhibited in England, he 
says, critics of my school, “ who have no opinion of their own, 
because they have had no training, will pretend to admire that 
which in their heart of hearts they will regard as ‘ gibberish.’ ” 
If this is Mr. Ludovici’s idea of impersonal discussion, may I 
ask him to send me—not of course for publication—an 
example of what he would consider a personality? 

I suppose that I ought also to ask him to give some proof 
that I have been bullied by recent snubs into following some¬ 
one else’s lead, and that I pretend to admire, or should, in 
some hypothetical case, pretend to admire what in my heart 
of hearts I regard as gibberish. But I confess I am not much 
interested in these assertions. What do interest me are the 
mental processes of Mr. Ludovici. How comes he to suppose 
that this is impersonal discussion, or that his personalities are 
relevant to what he professes to discuss? And why is it that 
people untrained in controversy always run into these excesses 
unless controlled by an uncommon sweetness of nature or 
desire for the truth? Mr. Ludovici, so far as I know, has no 
reason to quarrel with me. I have never heard of him before. 
Nor can I believe that he has been provoked to righteous anger 
by a passion for the truth, since he agrees with my main con¬ 
tention, and where he disagrees has not taken the trouble to 
understand. He quotes, for instance, two remarks of mine; 
one that painters and the public alike are apt to regard paint¬ 
ing as a mere means of imitating reality; the other that the 
painter has to express himself through an imitation of reality. 
And in these he finds an implied contradiction, since, according 
to him, I ratify in the second quotation the error which I 
ridicule in the first. “ The words,” he says, “ are not exactly 
the same, but the practical results of both points of view would 
be identical, apart from the fact that the last principle is quite 
wrong and utterly unworthy even of a critic.” I will not 
discuss the question whether the last principle is quite wrong 
and unworthy even of me, since Mr. Ludovici gives no reason 
for thinking so; but I will ask him to consider again whether 
there is not an essential difference between regarding the 
imitation of reality as an end in itself and regarding it as a 
means of expression. If he still thinks there is no difference— 
well, then, no doubt there is an obvious excuse for the rest of 
his letter. But if he sees a difference at last, then I suggest 
to him that he would have seen it at first if the passion which 
provoked his personalities had been a passion for the truth. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 

September 22. 

ART AND PROVIDENCE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I am glad that Mr. Frank Rutter’s perusal of “ Art 
and the Camera ” has been the cause of his interesting and 
suggestive contribution to your issue of September 7, and I wel¬ 
come his comments, even though he finds fault with my argu¬ 
ment that the conception of a picture is of higher importance 
than the medium. Still, I am inclined to wonder if he has 
closely examined the authoritative statement that “Art is to be 
judged, not by intention, but achievement,” before accepting 
it as an incontrovertible truth. The fact is, that after much 
weighing of this sentence, it seems to me to resemble some 
of those impressive Ministerial utterances that have no mean¬ 
ing of their own, but lend themselves to various constructions, 
according to individual predilection. For how can you con¬ 
sider achievement apart from intention? Surely achievement 
is only intention at its culminating point. Achievement, says 
the dictionary, is completion, so it must be developed from 
purpose. 

I do not for a moment imagine that Mr. Rutter would 
suggest that achievement was an isolated and unpremeditated 
thing, happening suddenly by chance, without any preliminary 
process. Possibly the oracular phrase may be taken to mean 
that, as the result sometimes falls short of the imagination, 
and intention may exist without achievement—though there is 
no achievement without intention—a work of art should be 
gauged by the degree in which its purpose has been realised. 
But if this is the correct interpretation, Mr. Rutter has merely 
furnished me with further justification for urging the para¬ 
mount importance of the conception. There is the alternative 
translation that Art must be judged, not by conception, but 


by execution. This implies that inspiration and sentiment are 
of no account, and that everything depends on dexterous 
handiwork. The academic method of elaborately emphasising 
things of little importance accords with this construction, and 
Mr. Rutter seems to be attracted by it when he remarks that 
“ Art is in the delivery, not in the message.” But the 
message must be in and co-existent with the delivery, and the 
two things cannot be separated. The message is the govern¬ 
ing and inspiring principle, and no amount of graceful delivery 
will serve if the messenger has not felt the full significance of 
what he has to say. He must himself be moved before he can 
move others. The tones of the speaker vibrate to the ideas 
and emotions that he communicates, because the delivery is 
subordinate to the message. So is the achievement to the 
conception, for thought is the dominating influence in Art, as 
elsewhere. 

The great works are those that the artist achieves because 
he must, not the ones that are idly formed by manipulating 
dabs of paint, though even such are not entirely haphazard, 
but represent latent impressions and immature conceptions, 
shaping themselves in the sub-conscious mind. If such im¬ 
promptu work as Mr. Rutter describes really expresses no 
vitalising thought, if it aims at no ideal, if it is not the 
direct result of fresh and lively observation, it may still do 
for pot-boilers; but it will strike no responsive chord, nor bring 
home any revelation of new and beautiful truth. I take it 
that the mission of Art is to teach, by opening people’s eyes 
to beautiful evidences of an all-pervading Idea. If Art cannot 
help in this way, it sinks to the level of the photographs in 
the illustrated papers. The Art that lives does not depend on 
chance blobs of water-colour nor other accidents of craftsman¬ 
ship. The blobs illustrate the medium, but it is long odds 
that they are not so right in tone, value and form as to make 
them really helpful to the message—when there is one to 
deliver. Occasionally they may be so, and then artists may 
rejoice; but I would venture to suggest that in a general way 
such chance association should be regarded with suspicion. 

The heading “ Art and Providence ” is very appropriate, 
but I think the order of the words should be reversed, since 
the manifestation of Providence seems to be in inspiration and 
initiative, rather than in mundane material and technique. 

Anthony Guest. 


BETHNAL GREEN FREE LIBRARY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,— As mayor of the borough of Bethnal Green, I would 
plead most earnestly for help and assistance for the Bethnal 
Green Free Library. This institution is not only doing a work 
of great value, in providing means for self-education and 
recreation, but it is also helping to raise the moral tone of the 
borough. 

The great want of the present time is a new and enlarged 
building in a more prominent position, to accommodate the 
increasing number of readers, and also to provide reading 
rooms for boys and girls. Mr. G. F. Hilcken, the librarian, 
will gladly receive subscriptions or donations. 

C. E. Fox. 


A NEGLECTED FACULTY IN YOUTH 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I have read with great interest the thoughtful article 
by Mr. Wilfred M. Leadman on “ A Neglected Faculty in 
Youth,” and, while agreeing with his gloomy estimate of the 
trend of modern education, I cannot but think that things are 
not yet quite so black as he paints them. Children do still 
love magic stories. Mr. Leadman asks, “ Is it to be supposed 

for one moment that -’s charming ‘ children’s ’ fairy 

stories are read by children? ” Well, in point of fact they 
are. I happen to know that this author receives hundreds 
of letters from children, a constant stream of letters in 
which the children express their appreciation of the stories 
and ask for more. Letters from all parts of the world, even 
from Australia, where the children are taught in the public 
schools “ not to believe in fairies.” I have myself tried the 
“ magic ” stories of the author in question on children who, 
at first sight, seemed quite hopeless, and always with the 
best results. Such stories as these do, precisely, seem to do 
what Mr. Leadman wants done—to “ quicken the withered 
imagination of a young generation swayed ... by merciless 
logic.” 


September 19. 


E. Nesbit. 
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Nervous Disorders 

A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’t Acid Phosphate 

(Nea-Alcekellc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

A n Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

It your chemist doe* not have It In stock be can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, B. C. 
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RED DRINK THE 

WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


BLUE 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


A READABLE WEEKLY 


“ Public Opinion ” was very much prised by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he read, 
said Dr. W. R. NicoO in “The British Weekly.” 

PUBLIC OPINION 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 

“ Public Opinion ” is eminently a readable paper. There is no 
padding in it. It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which 
men are thinking, and especially the ideas which make for Religions, 
Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress as these are recorded in the 
world's books, papers and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
“ Public Opinion " does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to 
cover all sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in 
Great Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or 
such a vast amount of real information presented lucidly and in a read¬ 
able type. 

“ Public Opinion ” is published every Friday, and its price is 
Twopence. It has been in existence 47 years. 

" Public Opinion ” can be obtained from any newsagent or book¬ 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10*. 10d., and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. 
Orders should be addressed to:— 

“Public Opinion,” 30 and 3! Temple House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. 

SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Education 


NOTICE. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

T HE University Coart of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
the following Additional Examiners:— 

( a ) For Degrees in Arts.—Two Examiners 
—(1) in Classics (a second Examiner to 
assist with the marking of the papers), 
annual salary £30; and (2) in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy, annual salary £50. 

(6) For Degrees in Arts and Science.— 
One Examiner in Mathematics, annual 
salary £70. 

(c) For Degrees in Arts, Science and 
Medicine. — Three Examiners — (1) in 
Natural Philosophy (including Practical 
Physics), annual salary £70. Candidates 
should be qualified both on the Mathe¬ 
matical and Experimental side; (2) in 

Chemistry, annual salary £30; and (3) in. 
Botany, annual salary £50. 

The appointments will be for three or four 
years from 1st January, 1908, and in addition 
to the above-named salaries, hotel and travelling 
expenses will be paid. 

Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their 
application and testimonials with the Secretary 
of the University Court, on, or before 21st 
November, 1907. 

University of Glasgow. 

September, 1907. 
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BDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Oct. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1907. 

FIRST SEATS for ALL CONCERTS. 
Morning, £1 Is.; Evening, 15/-. 


SECOND SEATS. 

SATURDAY EVENING . 8/- 

Books of Words, with Remarks on all the 
Pieces, 1/- each, can be had from Mr. Tatham, 
Town Hall. 

Special Railway facilities and Reduced Fares. 
Full Programmes on application. 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Leeds. 


QUBBN’S HALL 

ROMBNADB CONCBRTS 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 

THE QUEEN’S HALL. ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 

Is. to 5s. 

Full programmes for the entire season from the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street 
W. 

ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


All oommuni oat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Linooln' s Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Aoademy," 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting' 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words. Ser- 
■CA. monSi plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating jrom 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


'"TYPEWRITING.—7d. thousand words (with 
carbon copy, 9d.). Highly recommended; 
numerous testimonials; neatness, promptitude, 
efficiency; thoroughly good work.—Miss Lang- 
RIDGE, Park House, Bruton Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Books fop Sale 


ECONOMICAL BOOKBUYING. — The 
Best and Lasgest Stock of SECONDHAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 
25 to 80 per cent, reduction from the published 
prices. Write for our October Catalogue, con¬ 
taining some 7,000 titles.—W. H. Smith & Son, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


THIRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
a- Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


TN view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough ” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of The Mosher Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


'J'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDBNT 
INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larnbr, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


TTETILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
vv ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


J BFFRIES (Richard) Story of My Heart. 1883 
Red Deer, 1884 
The Life in the Fields. 1884 
Any first editions 

Jerrold (B.) Life of Napoleon III.. 4 vola. 8vo. 1874 
Jen-old (D.) Men ef Character. 3 vola, 1838. or either vol 
Jersey (Co an teas of) An Object of Pity. Amsterdam, 1891 
Jease (J. H.) Literary and Historical Memorials of London, 
2 vola. 1847 

London and its Calebrities. 2 vob. 1830 
Memoir of Richard III., 1862 
The Pretenders, 2 vob, 1843 
Court of England (Naaaan and Hanover). 3 vob. 8vo, 
I843 

Court of England (Stuarts) 4 vob, 8vo, 1840 
Life of Beau BrummoU, 2 vela, 1844 
Life of Selsryn, 4 vob, 8vo, 1843, or vola 3 and 4 
George III., first edition, 3 vob, 1867 
London: its Celebrated Characters, Ac., 3 vob, 1871 
Any of his works 
Jests, Any hook of, before 1800 
Joe Miller's Jasta. 1739 
John Halifax, 3 vob, 1836 
John Woodvil, 1802 

Johnson's (Capt.) Lives of Highwaymen. 1736 
Johnsonians, 1836 

Jonas (E. J.) Memoirs of Miss O'Neil. 1816 
Jones (T.) History of Brecknock. 2 vob, 4to. 1805-9 
Jones, Present Stats of Virginia, 1724 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Our Nonconformist contemporary, the Westminster 
Gazette, endeavours to treat with candour the question 
of the Disestablishment of the Church, which has be¬ 
come prominent at the moment owing to the speech of 
the Bishop of Norwich in opening the Church Con¬ 
gress. Dr. Sheepshanks cannot be regarded as a very 
prominent or influential bishop. He presides at the 
Congress this year because it is held in his diocese. 
His speech is interesting mainly as evidence that Dis¬ 
establishment is more in the minds of the Episcopacy 
now than it was even a few years ago. But our con¬ 
temporary uses Disestablishment as a euphemism, and 
so uses it with a purpose. It is perfectly evident that 
the Church is not turning its attention to Disestablish¬ 
ment, but to Disestablishment and Disendowment, and 
also to the further question, What will become of the 
great ancient fabrics? It does not suit our contem¬ 
porary to suggest such inconvenient questions. It is 
in the unpleasant position of having to regard the feel¬ 
ings of Radical Churchmen who do not wish to see the 
churches secularised, and of the Liberationists, who 
desire nothing else. 


Quite independent of anti-Puritan principles, this 
question of the future of the fabrics concerns everyone 
who is interested in them, either on account of their 
beauty, or of their historical associations. There has 
been, and still is, much to be desired in their guardian¬ 
ship by the Church. Horrible acts of vandalism have 
been committed, and are being committed still. Never¬ 
theless, the Church is the only public body in this 
country which inherits a care of the Arts. Of beautiful 
municipal or trades buildings, such as cover Flanders, 
there are almost none, and never were more than very 
few. The only other buildings of architectural im¬ 
portance owe their existence to the taste of powerful 
wealthy individuals. The English municipalities appear 
never to have had much more taste for architecture 
than they have now. If the Church commits van¬ 
dalisms, what is to be expected from the municipalities ? 
Worse still, what is to be expected from county or 
parish councils? and, worst of all, from the Noncon¬ 
formist sects? In spite of the enormous wealth of 
some of them, there is no town in England which is 
not disfigured by their abortive erections; and they 
have no single place of worship which any one has ever 
been known to visit on account of its beauty. 


The Westminster Gazette is very much surprised be¬ 
cause one of the speakers at the Cnurch Congress, who 
expressed his delight that Nonconformists should 
Build churches as well as the Church, was received with 


hostility and heard with impatience. The Westminster 
Gazette is constantly finding itself in a state of inno¬ 
cent astonishment at the “ bigoted ” attitude of 
Churchmen towards Nonconformists, an attitude which 
it professes it is quite unable to understand. But sup¬ 
pose a great Liberal demonstration were organised, 
with, say, Mr. Spender in the chair, and suppose that 
one of the speakers at this meeting were to rise and 
say that, while he himself was an ardent and convinced 
Liberal, he always rejoiced unfeignedly when a Con¬ 
servative was returned for a constituency; would the 
Westminster Gazette be surprised if such a statement 
was received by a Liberal meeting with hostility and 
impatience? The Westminster Gazette seems, in'the 
matter of the education controversy, to be groping in 
the dark. Would it not be well, in the interests of its 
own reputation for common-sense, if it endeavoured to 
obtain some elementary idea as to the real attitude of 
those who are endeavouring to make a stand against 
Nonconformist tyranny and Nonconformist dishonesty. 


A book which may prove of some importance is 
announced by the Cambridge University Press. The 
first volume will be published on the 1st of November. 
It is entitled “ The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,” and is edited by Mr. A. W. Ward, Master 
of Peterhouse, and Mr. A. R. Waller. The first volume 
bears the title “ From the Beginnings to the Cycles of 
Romance.” This is not a very happy title, but it will 
eventually be absorbed in the general title. The con¬ 
tributors are not of course confined to the University 
which produces the History. Encyclopaedic erudition 
at Oxford is represented by Mr. W. P. Ker, to mention 
one instance only. If the publishing prospectus 
describes the work accurately, as purchasers expect in 
the case of books issued from University presses, care 
has been taken to secure the “ adequate treatment of 
subsidiary writers, instead of their being overshadowed 
by a few greater personalities.” TEIs is quite right 
in a work of this kind. As regards individual authors, 
such a work is read mainly on account of “ subsidiary 
writers ” who have not been exhaustively criticised 
separately. They in a manner indicate better to the 
historical student the course of the literature of their 
period than the giants, who are too great to leave 
pupils and form a school. The lesser writers dance to 
the piping of their times, the greater pipe whether their 
contemporaries dance or not. 


It is very much to be hoped that the scheme for 
securing Glastonbury Abbey, mentioned at the Church 
Congress,. will be successful. On religious, artistic, 
and historical grounds a great effort should be made by 
all classes of the community, irrespective of creed or 
politics. It is a thousand pities that some of the money 
that is going to be wasted on Crosby Hall cannot be 
diverted for the purchase of what is still a sacred 
shrine. Any idea of the ruins being purchased by an 
American is enough to make any Englishman shudder. 
The bodily translation of the ruins to Central Park, 
New York, is not entirely beyond the bounds of possi¬ 
bility in these days of engineering feats. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, with his strong ecclesiastical bias, might take 
a fancy to them at any moment. 

We may build ourselves more gorgeous habitations, 

Fill our rooms with painting and with sculpture, 

. We cannot buy with gold the old associations, 

said Longfellow, sorrowfully. But they can now. 
Raleigh’s so-called house was taken over to America 
from Ireland for the Chicago Exhibition. Now it may 
be tinned meat, for all we know. 


Shall we ever have a Minister of Fine Arts, whose 
duty it will be to look after such things, or something 
like the Pacca Law of Italy? There are of course 
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objections to the creations of such a functionary. 
The English in artistic matters have a feeling for 
mediocrity such as is possessed by no other country, 
and the office would be conferred, if not on a mediocrity, 
on someone who was quite unable to differentiate 
between first-rate and second-rate work, important and 
unimportant sites, real sentiment and false sentiment. 
People who would not stir to save Glastonbury might 
invoke the Minister of Fine Arts to preserve Carlyle’s 
ugly home in Chelsea or the house of ill-fame in which 
Turner breathed fiis last; and they would not subscribe 
a penny for a decent monument to the greatest of our 
painters. In St. Paul’s, of course, there is a ghastly 
image of him, a fitting emblem of the popular taste. 
A Minister of Fine Arts, too, would have to retire 
with every Government, and this might result in 
disastrous change of policy. Our street architecture 
would be more of a harlequinade tint than it is already. 
Still, the experiment might be tried, and one of the 
duties of the new Minister should be the licensing of 
plays on an intelligent system. And the actual reader 
for the license should have to pass an examination in 
Greek, French, German, and Norwegian drama in 
order to prove his qualifications. Years ago, when 
Matthew Arnold clamoured for an Academy of Letters, 
the dangers of such an institution were ably exposed 
by Mr. Swinburne, and our Academy of Arts is a 
terrible warning. Perhaps it was in order to prevent 
anything of the kind that some humourist contrived the 
present British Academy, a society of philologists and 
scholars, who no doubt do valuable work in expound¬ 
ing the past, but in no way reflect the better tendencies 
of modem literature. The Pall Mall Gazette years ago 
had an amusing competition on the subject, and the 
result of the plebiscite gave a very fair idea of the 
wrong-headed ideas which prevail on the subject. 


In reference to remarks last week concerning the 
Scandinavians and Celts, it may be interesting 
to note the difference in the influence and de¬ 
velopment of these two groups of peoples. 
The influence of the Scandinavians has been felt 
almost entirely abroad—in Normandy, Sicily, Con¬ 
stantinople; later, in the single person of Charles XII., 
through the main Continent of Europe; recently, in 
Ibsen. The Scandinavians have never been of the least 
importance to the rest of the world, at home. Since 
the sagas there has been practically no distinctive 
Scandinavian art or literature; until, perhaps, Ander¬ 
sen, and certainly Ibsen. Scandinavian plastic art is 
almost confined to the Museum of Antiquities, in 
Copenhagen. Most of it is almost purely Byzantine in 
feeling, but there is a certain Scandinavianism visible, 
which has lasted longest in Iceland. The Celts, in 
their art and literature, the Irish most notably, 
developed almost exclusively at home, and their 
arts, far more important than anything produced 
by the Scandinavians, died out at home. Irish 
learning had an immense reputation, and Irish 
scholars were to be found sporadically through¬ 
out Europe, but the Celts as a race influenced 
Europe little. 


Apparently it is an axiom universally accepted among 
magistrates that if a man is an Atheist, or a Socialist, 
or a Nonconformist, he is entitled to special protection 
by the law. Not long ago a man was summoned and 
fined for rashly venturing to argue with an Atheist who 
was addressing a public meeting; and now we see that 
another wicked person has met his just deserts for 
endeavouring to retaliate on the Salvation Army, who 
made his life a burden to him by beating a drum and 
howling outside his house. This abandoned miscreant 


actually hired a man to ring a bell in the hope of 
silencing the Salvationists. This monstrous attempt 
to interfere with the liberty to annoy its neighbours 
which is claimed by every self-respecting nonconform¬ 
ing sect, was punished as it deserved to be, by the 
infliction of a fine and a stem reprimand from the 
magistrate who tried the case. If the gentle¬ 
man who was fined wishes to ring a bell in 
the streets, all he has to do is to found a sect called 
the United Free Sabbath Bell-ites, and he may then 
ring bells to his heart’s content, and no magistrate, he 
may be sure, will be so “ bigoted ” or so “ un- 
Christian ” as to interfere with him in these religious 
exercises. This is a free country. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s reputation for honesty, 
decency, and literary judgment would have been better 
served by silence than by the letter he publishes in The 
Times Literary Supplement of Thursday last. In a 
letter to that journal on June 28th Mr. Robert Ross, 
executor of Mr. Oscar Wilde and editor of the forth¬ 
coming authorised edition of his works, accused Mr. 
Le Gallienne of intending to edit and contribute a pre¬ 
face to a pirated edition of Mr. Wilde’s works to be 
published by a New York firm of piratical publishers. 
Mr. Le Gallienne replies that he is not to edit it; he is 
merely to contribute the preface. In the same spirit 
was the reply of the girl who, on being accused of 
having an illegitimate baby, replied that it was only a 
little one. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s defence is a quibble. The cheque 
he receives for the preface will probably be smaller than 
the cheque he would have received for “ editing.” His 
responsibility is not for that reason appreciably 
lessened. He lends his notorious name to a 
stolen edition of Mr. Wilde’s copyright works, 
for which, as he well knows, no royalty will 
be paid to the author’s legal representative for the 
use of the beneficiaries; and he countenances the inclu¬ 
sion in that edition of two stories which, as he well 
knows, are not Mr. Wilde’s work at all. An oppor¬ 
tunity was offered him, on the publication of Mr. 
Robert Ross’s letter, to defend what reputation might 
still be his for pecuniary probity and critical power by 
dissociating himself at once ana with decision from a 
flagrantly dishonest proceeding. He has preferred to 
pocket his gains and take refuge behind an unusually 
paltry quibble. 


With the separate sentences of his letter there is no 
call to deal. That he was ignorant of the statements 
made in the prospectus we can well believe; had he 
known of them, common prudence would have coun¬ 
selled him to contradict them at once, since not even 
the American public was likely to be gulled into believ¬ 
ing Mr. Le Gallienne an Oxford man. But there is 
one quibble, contained in the last sentences of his letter, 
which needs exposure. The American publishers, he 
writes, would be glad to know to whom they can 
pay a royalty on their editions. “ Perhaps Mr. Ross 
would be kind enough to inform them in the interest of 
Mrs. Wilde’s children, or, shall I say, his * executor ’? ” 
The answer is, To no one. Mr. Le Gallienne, as his 
last sentence proves, knew perfectly well that Mr. Ross 
is Mr. Wilde’s executor. Why did he not tell the 
pirates, whose booty he proposes to share, that he 
knew the owners of the property ,and that the owners’ 
consent must be obtained before that property was 
touched? Even if the offer were sincere, what other 
“ freebooter ” would have the impudence to consider 
himself cleared by an offer of a percentage on the value 
of the thing he had seized ? 
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TWO FRENCH POETS 

PIERRE DE RONSARD 

Je Reray sous la Terre, et, fantome sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteux je prendray mon repos; 

Vous serez au fouyer une vieille accroupie. 

fSorttttii four Hil ' ent .) 

No myrtles here; only the wanton vine 
Writhes in the sun; yet ’neath this burnt-up grass, 
Which changes hue with all the winds that pass, 

He rests, the chief of primal stars that shine 
In France’s heaven of song. Ah! what decline 
Holds now his love-lorn ghost ? Who saw, alas l 
All fair things fade like sand within a glass— 
Women and youth, red roses and red wine ? 

And she, his Helen ? Did she, then, grown old 
And grey as memory of a lost desire, 

Mutter his name at midnight, o'er the fire 
Crouched with her drowsy handmaid ? Evening falls; 
Let us go hence. How chill the air! How cold 
Seem all these passionate memorials! 


JOACHIM DU BELLAY 

O master of all wistful utterance, 

Most tender and most brave, athwart the foam 
Of pilgrim tides that Buonarotti’s dome 
Lures moonwise, haled from Ronsard and romance 
To chafe amid the clamorous circumstance, 

The teeming courts, the lusts and lies of Rome, 
Who yearned in vain to see thy tranquil home 
Where the Loire threads the joyous plains of France; 

Chaos; the hustings of the world —so ran 
The bitter verdict. Yet thy spirit here 
Learnt the high mystery of the sonneteer; 

Yea, in this den of priests and fools, thine art 
Took her dark splendour from the tragic heart 
Of Rome imperial and republican. 

St. John Lucas. 


LITERATURE 

TASSO AND HIS TIMES 

Tasso and his Times. By William Boulting. 

(Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

The history of the Italian States until the end of the 
sixteenth century is so rich in men of commanding 
character that it is difficult to deal with the life of 
any one of them, short of the very greatest, without 
diverting the current of interest from the main subject 
of study to others, his equally interesting contempor¬ 
aries. But outside the spheres of Religion and Politics 
there are very few great men in the history of the 
world whose personality is so absorbingly interesting 
to the mind of later ages, that they seem to dominate 
their time, and focus its importance. Homer, or rather 
the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” fills thus what we call the 
Homeric ag;e. Nearly thus Sappho seems to have filled 
her period in the estimation of the Greek world. To 
the modem world, Dante fills the transition between 
the thirteenth to the fourteenth centuries. To Alschy- 
lus, to Virgil and to Shakespeare this honour is 
denied; it is accorded in a lesser degree to Cervantes, 
and, in a different sense, to much lesser men, such as 
Voltaire. In writing of Michelangelo and Leonardo 
“ and their time,” it is easy to focus the interest on 
either master; it might be possible to do so in writing 
of Cervantes, or in England of Chaucer, or in France 
of Villon or Moliere. It would be impossible to do so 
of Virgil, whose personality was only invented by the 
Middle Ages, or of Shakespeare, whose personality 
is overpowered by that of many of his contempor¬ 
aries. Much less is it possible so to treat of Tasso, 
nor would Mr. Boulting be quite qualified yet to 
make the attempt, which indeed he does not, for, if we 
except his style of writing occasionally, his book is 
without pretence. The present reviewer’s knowledge 
of Mr. Boulting’s name and works is confined to the 
present volume, and the fact that he has annotated 
Sismondi, as announced on the title-page. 

Mr. Boulting’s practice as an annotator has supplied 
him with a knowledge of the authorities on Italian 
history, but it has rather hindered than helped him in 
giving an individual impression of the poet around 
whom centres his work in this volume. It shows the 
faults and many of the merits of inexperience. It has 
to us that peculiar atmosphere of a taste trained under 
one of those modern systems of education which treat 
the humanities as mere ornaments. The attitude of 
mind so produced is sometimes called “ a non-con¬ 
formist attitude,” without any specific religious or 
political signification. The description is rather 
elusive, but it may indicate our meaning. It must 
not, however, be supposed that there is any juggling 
with words, any special pleading, confusion of thought 
or false reticence about Mr. Boulting’s work. He 
appears to have begun his literary activity on an 
uncertain basis, and to be doing his best to remedy the 
defects of his training, but he is still in the process of 
improvement. He has certainly profited by the larger 
culture of John Addington Symonds, but he is not yet 
quite rid of the narrow liberalism of Sismondi. He 
writes as a well-instructed scribe, familiar, no doubt, 
with the books of which he gives us a list, but we 
must confess that he does not write with the authority, 
which, even if it be only claimant, gives life to the 
work of such writers on Italy as Symonds, or Ouida 
in a high degree, or, we may add, of a later writer who 
has derived much from her, Mr. Maurice Hewlett. His 
estimates of such men as Pietro Aretino, Cardinal 
Bembo and Pius V., do not offend us by their lack 
of truth, but by the lack of vraisemblance in the 
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manner in which they are stated. Mr. Boulting makes 
no pretence to original research, and we therefore 
avoid comparing his facts with those of the authorities 
which he merely enumerates. To do so would be to 
give his work an importance which it does not seem to 
claim; we merely consider it as it stands. The twelve 
chapters may be divided into three equal parts. The 
first deals with the parentage of Tasso, and the events 
of his life up to the age of twenty; the second with his 
normal manhood; the third with his insanity. At first 
sight, it seems odd to devote more space to the 
undeveloped and the decaying mind of a poet than to 
his perfection, but as regards the madness of Tasso, 
Mr. Boulting is perfectly right, and he treats of the 
subject well. The personality of Tasso is more human 
and more interesting when he was insane than when he 
was sane. His insanity affected the quality of his poetry 
very little, and it was of a form peculiarly interesting 
psychologically. Unfortunately, all three sections of 
the book abound in unnecessary digressions, which, as 
notes on Sismondi, might have been more interesting 
than the text, but quite obscure the rather flickering 
individuality of Tasso. It will be remembered that it 
was formerly averred, and in fact generally accepted, 
that the madness of Tasso was feigned in order to 
avoid the resentment of Alfonso D’Este, on account 
of a supposed liaison between the poet and the Duke’s 
sister Lucrezia. The story was little more than a sup¬ 
position fostered by the feeling of the period; it has 
been practically disproved by later research. As Mr. 
Boulting points out, the Duke was too well informed 
and too shrewd, neither to have known nor suspected 
such a liaison, and his extraordinary forbearance of 
Tasso, during a long period of the most exasperating 
conduct, tells strongly against the stoiy. Tasso’s 
aqueous temperament also makes any liaison at that 
date highly unlikely. Moreover, the symptoms were 
only too well developed for fiction to be possible. 
Even if it be supposed that his desire to regain his 
manuscripts, which the Duke retained, induced him to 
place himself again and again within reach of his 
power, after he had escaped from confinement, the 
utter inconsequence of his movements in other respects 
are a strong proof of the aberration of his intellect. 
Though Mr. Boulting deals with the subject judi¬ 
ciously, his modernity leads him astray, for Tasso was 
fortunate in living at a period so much more 
civilised than our own m its appreciation of 
genius. Had he lived under an Asylums Board 
rather than under the patronage of Italian 
despots, he would have fared much worse. The 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata ” would probably never have 
been printed, and the “ Torrismondo ” never written. 
Mr. Boulting’s style is vivacious enough, and we have 
not much fault to find with it so long as he confines 
himself to the expansion of his notes into narrative 
form, but he should avoid ornament until he has learnt 
to manage it better: 

At the head of its narrow valleys one sees, through the spray of 
cascades, snow-capped hills that just contrive to peer over forbidding, 
beetling crags. Lower down, torrents wind, hurtling among 
tumbled mountains, for they have hollowed the hills, now in anger, 
now in mirth, into deep ravines. 

Italian is facile for verse-making; its liquid and melodious 
vocables invite, like limpid waters ; . . . 

But listen ! Pietro Bembo is going to speak. Pietro is indifferent 
in religion, but he is eager in literature; he is perhaps a trifle 
prurient in matter, but he is elegant in style : he will deliver an 
oration meet for his company. 

. . . the young boy, full of poetic feeling, would become aware 

of their [the Apennines’] silence and concealment, their bare, silent 
summits and foldings that hint at mysterious valleys, hills that 
breathe valedictions from far-off ages, that are haunted by ghost¬ 
like echoes of alien armies and rest unperturbed by the fadings 
of change. 

The dulness of severe discipline becomes irksome to most men 
at the time of life that is so responsive to allurements of lighter 
poise; the dulcet warblings of other sirens than the Law find ready 
echo, . . . 


Poor pleasure-seeking prelate 1 that had fought in vain against 
his fate when the ecclesiastical career was first imposed upon him; 
that later had tried again and again to escape trom his fetters 1 

We regret that we cannot defend such passages as 
■ these against a charge of absurdity. We compare with 
them Tasso’s own simple and delightful narrative of 
the charming episode which took place on his abortive 
effort to reach the Court of Savoy. Mr. Boulting gives 
us a successful translation on page 229, etc., which we 
commend to our readers. The flights which we quote 
are to be regretted, the more because they are followed 
from time to time by such lapses as these: “grass- 
widow”; “ princelets ”; “sticklers for the severely 
heroic “ rough-and-tumble “ court was talked at 
home throughout the plastic years of his early boy¬ 
hood”; “the world was at his feet; .... fame 
and solid pudding had both arrived.” 

Mr. Boulting is too fond of quoting verse, not 
always appositely. Since men of exquisite taste are 
his subject, he ought to know that Keats could not 
have written: 

some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet comes within his ken. 

He might conceivably have written “ sails into ” but 
he did write much better, “ swims into his ken.” This 
slip is surprising in Mr. Boulting, for on page 203 he 
gives us a sound sonnet, Tasso’s “ Address to a 
Faithless Friend,” “ based on a translation by Bishop 
Milman,” and his choice of passages from Spenser 
illustrating his close translation from Tasso shows 
taste and good judgment. The same may be said of 
his general criticism of the “ Gerusalemme,” and of 
his estimate of Tasso’s character. But his indepen¬ 
dent judgment cannot be trusted far from the main 
field of his special study. There are no epitaphs by 
Milton to which the epithet “ frisky ” can be applied 
with any propriety, nor yet “ insensitive,” even if Mr. 
Boulting himself knows exactly what meaning he 
intends that word to convey. If the epithet “ quite 
unspeakable ” is applicable to any three authentic can- 
sonette by Dante, we are at a loss to know to which 
three he refers, but we have not troubled much to 
identify them. In such sentences as the following also, 
Mr. Boulting shows a certain silliness which comes 
from the sort of training which we have supposed, 
aggravated by too much writing, and want of thought: 

He [St. Charles Borromeo] was one of the few men of birth and 
position that were fitted for the sacred office into which they were 
thrust. 

On the contrary the more attentive observer is amazed 
at the large number of men of this class, who have 
more than justified their appointment to ecclesiastical 
offices, by the wisdom of their rule and the sanctity of 
their lives. We need only cite the names of St. Louis 
of Toulouse, St. Francis Boria, and St. Laurence 
Giustiniani. In the same connection Mr. Boulting 
writes: 

Judgments of sanctity in the sixteenth century, especially Italian 
judgments, often appear very singular to the modem Englishman. 
The judgments of the rest of the world on this subject seem very 
extraordinary to the uninstructed Englishman. 

Modem education has not done much if it has not 
taught us to expect such surprises, and that our own 
views on ethics are regarded by the rest of the world 
with the same amused curiosity as are the habits of 
Hottentots. Mr. Boulting treats his readers too child¬ 
ishly, and forgets that he is addressing a generation 
which takes almost too feverish an interest in types of 
sanctity so utterly exotic as St. Francis, St. Catherine 
of Siena, and Sf. Theresa. We are of a period no 
longer moved by examples of English respectability. 
But whether we are so or not, we at least understand, 
if we possess any instruction, that what the rest of the 
world calls sanctity is a totally different thing. 
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Mr. Boulting has made a wise choice of twelve inter¬ 
esting portraits to illustrate His text. Among them the 
prints from the British Museum are specially welcome 
as less familiar, notably, the amazing portrait of 
Henri III., though but slightly connected with the 
subject of Tasso. The method of reproduction is also 
less offensive in the case of prints. The use of the 
half-tone process is, of course, not Mr. Boulting’s 
fault, and Messrs. Methuen err with so many publishers 
in yielding to a popular taste for bad illustrations, that 
they do not deserve special blame. We may appear to 
have criticised Mr. Boulting severely, but we have 
done so because his book seems to deserve careful 
consideration, and we desire to recommend it to many 
readers whom its more conspicuous merits will instruct 
and entertain. 


NORWAY: PLAIN AND COLOURED 

The Norwegian Fjords. Painted and described by A. 
Heaton Cooper, with twenty-four full-page illus¬ 
trations in colour. (A. and C. Black, 6s. net.) 

Norway and its Fjords. By M. A. Wyllie. With 
sixteen illustrations in colour by W. L. Wyiaie, 
R.A., and seventeen other illustrations. 
(Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

To anyone who knows the real Norway—who has, that 
is to say, spent winter months in Norway, and travelled 
and sojourned in its interior as well as skirted its long 
ragged coast—more of doubt than anticipation attends 
the opening of a new book of Norwegian travels. The 
two volumes catalogued above cannot be said to belie 
that fear; for what the Grand Tour and a year’s resi¬ 
dence in France and Italy were to the education of a 
gentleman two hundred years ago, a summer holiday 
in Norway is to the genteel Briton of to-day. Such a 
holiday means what may be best described as a table 
d’hdte tour, A prix fixe —a journey of thirteen, 
eighteen, or twenty-five days, each hour of which is 
pre-ordained to be spent by the traveller at such a 
place, making such an excursion ashore, steaming up 
this or that fjord, and admiring the selected scenes of 
beauty. In circles of the English provincial middle- 
class, a Norwegian tour after this fashion carries a cer¬ 
tain social distinction. It is in no sense to be confused 
with a mere visit to Switzerland, for that may now be 
undertaken in seven days for five guineas inclusive. 
Norway bespeaks greater financial ease and liberty of 
holiday with the society among one’s fellow tourists 
of “ men and women . . . weary and jaded from too 
hard a London season, overworked from a long session 
in Parliament or in office.” In such good company 
Mrs. Wyllie’s opening page incidentally declares her 
Norwegian holiday to have been made. Hence the rapt 
attention with which the conversational opening, 
“ When I was in Norway,” is greeted at a Brixton, 
Birmingham, or Bradford “ high-tea.” In interest 
and enjoyment even these excessively stage-managed 
tours to Norway rank high, and the stamp of intellec¬ 
tual culture which they bestow is signalised by the 
fertile crop of lectures on “ The Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” delivered each winter before local “ Literary” 
or “ Mutual Improvement ” societies. 

To the more worldly-wise the trip means not a lecture 
but a book. Hence Mrs. Wyllie’s volume, which 
though assuming the impressive title “ Norway and its 
Fjords,” is in reality no more than a lady's easy record 
of her trip in the P. & O. “ Vectis ” to jhe Norwegian 
fjords, with an extension—as the advertisements have 
it—to the North Cape and Spitzbergen. A thirty-day 
scheduled, beaten-track survey of the Norwegian coast 
is scarcely sufficient warranty for so bold a title. Nor¬ 
way has an interior, and there are months other than 


August in the Norwegian calendar. This Mrs. Wyllie 
seems to apprehend when she quotes Bjomson's 
declaration that a journey through Norway in winter 
is finer than the ordinary summer touring. To cross 
the country early in the spring—in March, say—when 
deep snow makes sleighing the only practicable—and a 
glorious—means of transport, and skiing is a necessity 
as well as a sport, is to see the real Norway. To any¬ 
one who knows Norway as it then is, in its untrampled 
serenity and beauty, with its wistful blend of charm and 
austerity, there is inevitably impatience—and one fears 
something of contempt—for the summer crowd of 
tourists, especially when their vision of Norway 
includes such a pretty-pretty experience as the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The city tram takes one to the terminus at Majorstuen, and the 
electric car goes from the terminus to Holmenkollen. Should one 
be doubtful about the fare a few small coins presented in the palm 
to the collector is sufficient. He will take what is his due and no 
more. The line runs past several nice country houses and through a 
new villa colony, neatly built and gaily coloured, through pine forest, 
where here and there one catches a glimpse of the fjord till 
Midstuen is reached. From there is a short steep walk to the Tourist 
Hotel. This is a truly picturesque building with much carving; pent 
roofs from which jut ornamental dragon heads; long balconies where 
it is possible to have a cosy meal; broad terraces with innumerable 
little tables and chairs and a covered-in bandstand. 

The italics in the above excerpt from Mrs. Wyllie’s 
book are our own. Not a single “truly picturesque” 
scene in the orthodox itinerary of Norway escapes 
description, and full justice is done to the “ cosy ” 
dietary ot tne P. & (J. liner and all the nice incidents 
of the trip. But in fairness it must be added that there 
is. better stuff in the book than this. Norwegian art, 
Norwegian music, Norwegian literature, are treated at 
some length, with little biographies en passant of 
Bjdmson, Ole Bull, and the late Edvard Grieg, with 
an account of her visit to the last-named. A sufficiency 
of information on old Norse lore, customs, and legends, 
with generous quotations from Du Chaillu, and English 
translations of the sagas, give a solidity to the book 
and will make it useful to future patrons of Messrs. 
Cook or Dr. Lunn. But when Mrs. Wyllie writes, as 
here and there she does, of ships and shipping, there 
comes a real vitality into her words, as witness her 
critique of 

the hog-backed strained old Norwegian timber vessel, with deck-load 
piled level with the rail, masts sloping all ways at once. The green 
windmill everlastingly at work trving to pump out the water that is ' 
always running in through the yawning seams. 

There speak real knowledge and understanding of a 
ship and a ship’s ways. But in writing of Norway, what¬ 
ever clear, lively impression the land may have given 
and the distinction and charm which are Norway’s, 
struggle with difficulty through these pages. As a 
monthly tourists’ log, the book is good enough to 
make tne reader disappointed that it is not better. Very 
much the same feeling is raised by Mr. Heaton Cooper, 
who is responsible for the letterpress as well as the 
illustrations of “ The Norwegian Fjords.” With 
pleasing modesty he disowns any literary merit for his 
slight chapters on the scenery, customs, and people of 
the land, which he pictures in twenty-four full-page 
sketches in colours. We are far from denying the just¬ 
ness of his gentle disclaimer, though his book is not 
the fruit of a single hurried visit, but of “ periodical 
visits to Norway extending over the last fifteen years,- 
including two winters spent in the country.” Mr. • 
Cooper is a painter, not a writer, and though enjoying 
a first-hand, intimate acquaintance with the fjords, 
mountains, and people of Norway, his descriptions, 
interesting as they are, seem in the highest degree 
impersonal. It is patent that he is struggling with an 
unfamiliar medium, and only indeed by the aid of thick 
paper and large type have his publishers succeeded in 
padding out the book to a decent bulk. Given the same 
opportunities of long acquaintance with Norway, we 
imagine that Mrs. Wyllie would have written a delight- 
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fully gossipy and illuminative book about a country 
and people that, despite the enterprise of tourist agen¬ 
cies, are still unknown and unspoilt. 

But, after all, the two volumes are put forward as 
“colour books,” and they should therefore, perhaps, 
be judged only as portfolios of pictures. Much must 
be allowed for defects of reproduction, and to make 
that allowance there is no better way than to examine 
these coloured plates by gaslight instead of by day. 
Colours that seem crude and harsh, tones that appear 
hopelessly out of value, then take on a softness and a 
truth that sunlight denies them. But in making every 
allowance for the technical equation, there is an insist¬ 
ence on detail in these plates which makes them 
almost photographic, so that the eye wanders aimlessly 
over the page and attention is frittered away on imper¬ 
tinent blobs of scarlet and blue. It is as if the scenes 
had been seen, not as a whole but in sections. Now 
and again Mr. Wyllie escapes this weakness, and, as 
in “ Trondhjem,” achieves something approaching 
success. His “ Balholm on the Sognefjord may also 
be signalled out for comparative commendation. In 
“ Naro Fjord ” Mr. Heaton Cooper makes his boldest 
bid for success, but throughout the run of pictures in 
both books there is the fatal artistic defect of showing 
the landscape in line and detail and not in masses of 
colour, of light and shade. To the ordinary black and 
white photographic blocks in “Norway and its Fjords” 
full praise can be conscientiously given. 

HISTORIC GOLF 

A History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. By 
H. S. C. Everard’. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 21s.) 

We have no reason to complain if Mr. Everard has 
stuck closely to his text and given us little but a record, 
mostly from minute-books, of the career of the famous 
St. Andrews club. But when we had read the first 
chapter by Mr. James Cunningham on the origins of 
the game we were in hopes that at last we were being 
introduced to that most desirable general account of 
the game at its chief seat. The subject is a fine one. 
There is matter in it for a classic after the style of 
the “ Hambledon Men.” And Mr. Everard, or some¬ 
body else with the liking and the capacity, should see 
to it that the opportunity does not pass away for 
ever. There are golfers still living whose memories 
go back to the days of the feather ball. A not very 
aged person, who has played regularly since youth, 
can cover nearly the whole period of the solid gutta¬ 
percha ball. And the era of the rubber-cored and 
gutta-percha covered ball is present with us. There 
are your three ages of golf, inviting the capable writer 
to the production of what ought to be a delightful 
and enormously popular book. 

Dr. Grierson, in his well-known history of St. 
Andrews, tells us in the chapter dealing with the 
“ Company of Golfers,” which is the original style of 
the Royal and Ancient Club, that “ a good player with 
one of these clubs [that is, the clubs of the first years 
of the last century] will strike a [feather] ball to the 
distance of one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
yards.” Now 200 yards was never other than a good 
drive with a gutta-percha ball, and it remains a good 
drive with the latest rubber-cored ball. If we were to 
judge therefore on this basis, we should be left in 
wonder where the great improvement of the modern 
game was to be sought. And it is clear from many 
references and quotations in this most interesting 
volume that it comes about from the enormously easier 
conditions of ground and hazards under which the 
game is now played. 

The Royal and Ancient Golf Club maintained a stout 
fight for the rights of golfers against the numerous 


encroachments of alien interests, such as rabbit farm¬ 
ing, sheep grazing, and others. But the course must 
have been narrow, and the way straight between hole 
and hole in those old times; and the condition of the 
putting-greens would not to-day be tolerated on the 
ordinary fairway. 

Another consideration that stands forth prominently 
from this volume is that golf in the old days was the 
pastime of gentlemen. The names of the old celebri¬ 
ties, generals, captains, doctors, and lairds, sufficiently 
attest the fact, and their portraits, here beautifully re¬ 
produced, add a guarantee that honour and good¬ 
breeding prevailed in their play. Small wonder there¬ 
fore if a limited code of rules sufficed them. Where the 
letter failed we may be sure that tradition and true 
sportsmanship provided a criterion more binding than 
written law. This, after all, is the lesson the past has 
to teach us in days when there is a universal clamour 
for “ rules ” from players who desire to cheat the true 
spirit of the old game which made the player bear all 
the misfortunes of his play. 

We are living in a new time, when all the world plays 
golf, and when St. Andrews is threatened with revolt 
unless she legislates specifically for all the hazards 
of a farmyard and a railway siding. Some will 
have it that one ought to be allowed to lift 
out of a pigstye and place behind without penalty, 
while others contend that one ought to drop at 
the side of dunghills and count one. It is a new 
time, my masters! If the reading of Mr. Everard’s 
most interesting book could imbue readers with the 
spirit of the game it would be well worth the while 
of some philanthropist to present a copy to every golf 
club. 

THE NATURE OF INFLUENCE 

VInfluence Frangaise en Angleterre au XVlie Siicle. 

Par Louis Charlanne. (Oudin et Cie., 7fr.) 

The scope of M. Charlanne’s book is immense, and he 
has spared himself no pains. In the first part he treats 
“La Vie Sociale,” tracing the influence of French 
fashions in England; in the second part he treats “ La 
Vie Littdraire.” He pursues his subject to the minutest 
detail—and nothing seems to have escaped his atten¬ 
tion. The mass of material has been neatly arranged 
and clearly exposed. The whole is written suavely, and 
with a courtesy that, in a book of this kind, is very 
welcome, and, even from the impersonal literary point 
of view, not so unnecessary as it would at first appear. 
From fashion in feathers to fashion in thought, from 
lampoon to tragedy, he writes exhaustively, and 
though he is often limited to mere matters of facts, he 
always makes the facts as interesting as facts may be. 
When he touches the more interesting sphere of specu¬ 
lation, his ideas are lively and stimulating, and accord¬ 
ingly rouse constant disagreement, which is always 
agreeable. 

At the very outset we find ourselves at odds with 
M. Charlanne—that is to say, in the nature of Influence 
itself. We are inclined to consider that influence 
works more subtly than M. Charlanne would seem to 
have it. It is quite clear that the book is written in 
no perfunctory manner, but that M. Charlanne is 
deeply interested in the subject which he is treating. 
The idea has taken hold a little too strongly 
upon him. It has, in fact, almost obsessed him, 
and such obsession is apt to distort an author’s judg¬ 
ment on ljis subject as surely as it goes to prove an 
author’s enthusiasm. M. Charlanne is too ready to 
see influence where no influence exists. Nor does he, 
to our thinking, distinguish nicely between the 
different manifestations of influence. Thought moves 
like a wind over nations, even as the revival of learn- 
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ing spread over the countries of Europe. Each nation 
feels the influence of new life in proportion to its 
growth; but it is misleading to say, as M. Charlanne 
suggests, that each nation takes it from the other. The 
wind each nation feels in proportion to its sensitive¬ 
ness; only small inessentials are carried by the wind. 
It is dangerous to confuse the wind and the seeds 
which the wind carries. To take an example. Lazarillo 
des Tormes was the first realistic novel; it has been 
called Picaresque, because the hero was a Picaro, 
whose adventures in various countries formed the 
story; the story of most men’s lives was then in the 
same way Picaresque. Lazarillo was written in Spain. 
The essential of Lazarillo is the personal note; life 
and doings were described which every man felt akin 
to his own life and doings. Men were taking a new 
interest in the life around them, as a reaction against 
the life of the ancients which had interested them 
hitherto. The histories of literature point to Lazarillo 
as the first novel, and say that every nation in Europe 
imitated it. But take the case in England, where 
the instance of Lazarillo’s imitation is the Jack 
Wilton of Thomas Nashe. Now Nashe had for years 
been writing about the life around him in papers 
and pamphlets of every kind. In England, as else¬ 
where, that was the natural result of the Renascence, 
and that, as has been said, is the important point, the 
wind, as it were, which passed over the various nations, 
and which each took irrespective of each other. 
Borne on that wind was the seed, which happened to 
originate in Spain, and that seed was the Picaresque 
form. The realistic novel—that is to say, the litera¬ 
ture about life as it is lived and known by all—did not 
come from Spain; but the actual Picaresque form of 
the novel indubitably did. The difference between the 
two is as considerable as the difference between the 
large wind and the little seed. 

It is the same in all the things that matter, in music, 
in poetry, in painting. The essentials must grow in 
the nation itself—and only fashions and forms, transi¬ 
tory and temporary things, can be imitated or taken 
from a neighbouring nation. 

We learn from M. Charlanne’s book how closely 
the two countries were united, and in reading of their 
intercourse we learn much about each nation, and its 
peculiar spirit. For at the time of the Restoration cir¬ 
cumstances brought the countries into very close 
contact. After the upheavals that had shaken England, 
the English spirit developed to something which was 
nearer the French spirit than has ever been the case 
before or since. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Some Old London Memorials. By W. J. Roberts. 

Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 

(T. Werner Laurie, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The chief charm of new London are the relics of the 
old, which are far more considerable in quantity than 
is generally realised. To take an example, it is no 
exaggeration to say that for memorials of Shakespeare 
and his day London is far more interesting and far 
more authentic than Stratford-on-Avon. In fact, a 
very great deal remains to us of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean London, seeming, however, but little amid 
the ocean of more modern buildings. Many and various 
have been the volumes dealing with old London, and 
this addition to them that we are considering might have 
been charming, but entirely fails to be so. Mr. Roberts 
sets out to be a chatty cicerone, somewhat upon the 
lines which produced so admirable a result in the case 
of Leigh Hunt’s “ The Town,” and in some of Lamb’s 
Essays. Unfortunately, Mr. Roberts chats with 
difficulty, or rather with evident effort; he is not a bom 


“chatter,” who, as with the poet and jester, should 
be born, not manufactured. In fact, this little volume is 
but an ordinary magazine article glorified in price and 
binding, tiie latter being excellent, as also are most of 
the illustrations. Worse still, there are matters of 
opinion and of fact upon which Mr. Roberts goes sadly 
astray. On his very first page he goes wildly wrong in 
opining that ponderous Doctor Johnson “ cared more 
for the companionship of places ” than he did for 
“converse with people”; everything we know of 
Johnson goes to prove the contrary. Was not the 
statue of Charles I., by le Sceur, at Charing Cross, 
cast in 1633, not about 1631, as stated by our author, 
and does it not occupjr the site of the Eleanor Cross, 
which Mr. Roberts imagines stood on the place 
occupied by the modem copy before Charing Cross 
Station ? Francis Bacon is referred to as Lord Bacon, 
which he never was. Does not the monarch still ask 
permission to enter the City when he arrives at Temple 
Bar? Surely the Lamb of the Knights Templar had 
no connection with “ Innocence ” ? Tradesmen in olden 
days advertised their signs and not the numbers of their 
houses, because numbers they had none. Mr. Roberts 
should be hard put to it to prove that lawyers have been 
called the “ Devil’s Own'’ ever since St. Dunstan 
pulled Satan’s nose with his hot tongs. The Cheshire 
Cheese was not a haunt of Dr. Johnson. A sneer about 
celibate clergy is, at any rate, out of place if not in 
bad taste, in such a work. 

By Italian Seas. By Ernest C. Peixotto. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. net.) 

There are already so many bad books on Italian sub- 

{ 'ects that one more or less makes no matter. Mr. 
J eixotto is a very excellent artist, but as a writer he 
leaves much to be desired. Indeed, though the text 
of this book may perhaps serve as a sort of commentary 
to accompany the pictures, it is so small that we are 
surprised that so good a draughtsman is so poor an 
observer. We have the usual things that have been 
said a hundred times about the Italian Riviera, Venice, 
and Sicily, repeated here again, and repeated more 
feebly. Even when Mr. Peixotto gets away to the 
comparatively fresh subject of Dalmatia or Malta we 
find him altogether tedious in what he has to say, and 
quite delightful in his pictures. In Tunis he fares the 
same. But surely to attempt in any way to deal with 
so many different places in a volume of some two 
himdred pages is to invite oneself to deal superficially 
with them. The book is charmingly produced, and is 
a credit to the publishers. 

The Independent Church of Westminster Abbey (1650- 
1826 ). By the Rev. Iva Boseley, London. (The 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
1907.) 

The late Bishop Stubbs once wrote to Freeman: 

I do not believe that a Dissenter could write a history of England. 
You will say I am uncharitable. But, first, it is not a want of charity 
to suppose a person incapable of doing so; and secondly, the deter¬ 
mination of the Dissenters to see nothing good before the Reforma¬ 
tion is so obvious in all that they do, that I have begun to wonder 
that they allow that Our Saviour lived before it—as certainly they 
believe that the Bible was written about that time. 

Whatever may be thought of the great historian’s 
criticism, it is curiously illustrated in the case of the 
very one-sided book before us, although, with uncon¬ 
scious irony, the author is “ anxious that reliable 
history should speak rather than himself.” 

How far the obscure story of the Independents, who 
took possession of Westminster Abbey in the time of 
Cromwell, is to be relied on as unbiassed history may 
be inferred from the fact that the position of the ex¬ 
pelled historic Church is entirely ignored. 

How far the writer suppresses himself may be 
fathered bv anyone who takes the trouble to wade 
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through the narrow, self-satisfied, if not somewhat 
arrogant theology which saturates every page of the 
history. 

Quite easily the natural and logical conclusion is 
arrived at that the “ Power of Britain is trusted because 
it is so largely Puritan.” 

This is really self-evident. For is not the “ Imperial 
Spirit ” and the “ immense extension of Empire ” as 
a “ magnificent fact,” a direct result of “ Puritan In¬ 
dependency,” as seen formerly in the “ Common¬ 
wealth,” and now in the “ Nonconformist Conscience ” 
and the “ Free Church Council ”? (pp. 307-308). 

Historical deduction after this kind is no doubt very 
pleasing to the elect for whom it is written, but we 
may be excused if we decline to take it seriously. Yet 
this book has one great merit. It is highly instructive 
as to the attitude assumed by Nonconformists towards 
the political and ecclesiastical history of the country. 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

To some experts the architecture of a country, a pro¬ 
vince, or even a single town, tells a story of religious 
and political history, of alien invasion, of foreign in¬ 
fluence, of the character of the builders. To others it 
is a mere record of technicalities, the text for a cold 
dissertation on relative values and proportions; they 
find lectures in stone, but no sermons, a commentary on 
art, not on human endeavour and aspiration. The 
cathedrals and churches of England are wonderful 
palimpsests, written on not twice but half a dozen 
times; the writing beneath sometimes half obliterated, 
sometimes obscured, but, more often, still as vivid as 
that which has been superimposed. In a different 
degree the simile applies to these ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings of Lombardy, save that here the later writings 
tell of other races and influences, and the strong, clear 
impression which is found in English and French 
Gothic is blurred and indefinite, and—to complete the 
metaphor—even where it is sharpest and most decipher¬ 
able, the character lacks the decision and meaning of the 
true Gothic. Mr. Bumpus has the feeling of the enthu¬ 
siast. He has given us already many beautiful volumes 
treating the architecture of England and Wales, North¬ 
ern France, the Rhine, and "North Germany, and he has 
in preparation a continuation of his series in further 
works on Southern Italy, Norway and Sweden, and 
Denmark. The work is in good hands, for Mr. Bumpus 
combines in a rare degree the qualities of both types 
of expert. It is true that he is an architect first, a 
critic of detail, making comparisons, and weighing 
differences, but he has also certain qualities appertain¬ 
ing to the historian and the philosopher, which en¬ 
lighten his criticism of mere form, and give a human 
value to his observations. This series of his should 
be of the greatest service to the professional architect, 
showing him not only how beauty and ugliness have 
resulted in the past, but also, if he will read carefully, 
"° w /V s . a r* not be that of the mere copyist, but 

should in its highest form express his own individuality 
m so far as it is typical of his own times. It will too 
have a very real interest to the general reader, whether 
he understand technicalities or not, inasmuch as he 
may neglect those paragraphs that bristle with such 
terms as triform, tympanum, corbel tables and quad- 
ripartite vaults without any real loss to himself; or, 
should he be of a scholarly disposition, he may extend 
his knowiedge by the aid of a glossary. The book is 
profusely illustrated by reproductions of photographs 
and drawings. With the latter, which are in three 
colours, we have some fault to find, the tones in many 
instances being crude and altogether unattractive, 
though whether this be the fault of the artist or the 
printer we are not in a position to judge. 


THE APOSTOLIC IDEAL 

One must always recognise the tremendous poten¬ 
tialities that are latent in human nature. This is the 
defect of science, and of scientific reasoning, falsely so 
called; it assumes a logical sequence of antecedents 
and consequents, it postulates a scheme of natural 
order which is never broken, thereby showing the 
entire absurdity and impossibility of such an event as 
the Incarnation—or, in a minor degree, of the genius 
of Shakespeare. We love Science; we spell it with a 
large S; we want to believe that it rules everything and 
keeps the world warm as with a blanket. We do our 
very best in the cause of Science; when one man gives 
up his life for the life of his enemy, we murmur: 
Daruhn, Tyndall, Spencer, Clifford, Huxley: intercede 
for us. IVe believe and confess: A died for B owing 
to some evolved peculiarity in the monkey; and the 
art of Lincoln Cathedral is entirely explicable as the 
outcome of a primitive desire to shelter Ancestral 
Ghosts from rain. I say we do our very best; for we 
see all the Blessings that Science has given us. We 
can reach Hell (otherwise Manchester) six times as 
swiftly as our ancestors; we can stand in Tartarus 
(or Sheffield) in so brief a time that the superstitious 
and besotted old schoolmen would have cried out 
Black Magic if they had been told of such a feat; 
we can walk in the Ways of Death (the manufacturing 
districts generally) in time for lunch after having 
breakfasted in London. Many other, indeed innumer¬ 
able, are the benefits and mercies of this blessed 
Science, which disdains nothing that concerns man, 
however lowly it may be. Thus the privileged 
artisan, who in the Middle Ages would have been a 
miserable, downtrodden serf, groaning under the exac¬ 
tions of his feudal superior, of an immoral and corrupt 
priesthood, now has the happiness of being an iron¬ 
worker, enjoying all the priceless benefits which Mrs. 
Bell has lately described for us. We may live in the 
Bottomless Pit, certainly; but at all events the sanita¬ 
tion is irreproachable. 

And yet, as we have noted, there remains this one 
defect: there is always the unforeseen appearance 
which defies all scientific laws. A wholly undistin¬ 
guished family of burghers produces Shakespeare, 
from baronets comes Shelley, from a livery stable 
Keats, from the parsonage Tennyson, from Corsican 
notaries Napoleon Bonaparte, from the market-garden 
Burns. Of course Science still has her consolations; 
though, in her modesty, she will hardly dare to be 
positive, still she hints that Shakespeare behaved oddly 
enough in his youth and died in middle age, that 
Shelley was considered queer, that Keats had con¬ 
sumption, that Tennyson suffered from whooping- 
cough, Napoleon from cancer in the stomach, and 
Burns from whisky—in short, that no one of these 
personages conformed absolutely to the type of the 
Perfect Grocer, which is written in the scientific 
heavens, and consequently that no one of these 
examples is of any consequence. Yet, some secret 
instinct prevails, an evolved reverence no doubt for 
the Miraculous Flea Catching and Tree Climbing 
Monkey, and we continue to believe in the Remarkable 
Man, the man who is really the God from the Machine. 

It is fortunate for the Church of England that in her 
hour of great peril she does not lack such a champion, 
such a defender. We know that the situation is 
desperate; again and again a voice rings in our ears 
bidding us note the tremendous fact that the House 
of Commons does not wholly approve of the Church 
of England, that the County Councils are indifferent, 
that the Trades Union Congress is lukewarm, that 
Lady Wimborne has seen a man riding on a donkey 
on Palm Sunday, that Mr. Spender thinks something 
must be done, and that the Tooting Congregationalists 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


COLONEL J. B. PATTERSON. 

THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, AND OTHER 

EAST AFRICAN ADVENTURES. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Patterson, D.S.O. With numerous Illustrations, and a Fore¬ 
word by Frederick Courteney Selous. 8vo, 7s. 6 d. net. 

[Ready. 

This record of hairbreadth adventures among big game it certainly one of the most 
exciting that has ever appeared in print. 

F. C SELOUS. 

AFRICAN NATURE NOTES AND REMINIS¬ 
CENCES. By F. C. Selous, author of " A Hunter's Wander¬ 
ings in Africa." With a Foreword by President Roosevelt, 
and Illustrations by E. Caldwell. 8 vo. 


H. FIELDING HALL. 

THE SOUL OF THE WORLD. By H. Fielding 

Hall, anthor of " The Soul of a People," " A People at School," 
etc. 8vo. 


cheaper edition in one volume. 

GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 

By Francis Marion Crawford. With many Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


FRBDBRIC HARRISON. 

THE 1 PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE. 

By Frederic Harrison. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—NEW VOL. 

SILAS iMARNER. By George Eliot. With 

Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by Hugh Thomson. 
Crown.'8vo, doth extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 


MEWTEDITION OF CRANFORD.— With Coloured Illustrations. 

CRANFORD. With Introduction by Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie, and with the Illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
printed in Colour. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. Net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BWAYS~SBRlBSr— New Vol. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN KENT. By 

Walter Jerrold. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tax Author of “PRO CHRISTO RT ECCLEBIA.” 

CHRISTUS FUTURUS. By the Author of 

" Pro Christo et Ecclesia." Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST: being a study of the 

Missionary Enterprise in the light of Modern Religions Thought. 
By Bernard Lucas, author of " The Faith of a Christian,” 
" The Fifth Gospel," etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. By Thomas Day 

Seymour, Hillhonse Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Yale University. Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 

[Ready. 

POEMS OLD AND NEW. By Margaret L. 

Woods, author of " A Village Tragedy," &c. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


LORD ACTOR. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. By the late Right Hon. John Emerich Edward 
Dalberg, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited with 
an Introduction by John Neville Figgis, M.A., and Reginald 
Verb Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. AND STUDIES. By 

the late Right Hon. John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First 
Baron Acton. D.C.L., LL.D.. &c. Edited with an Introduction 
by John Neville Figgis. M.A., and Reginald Verb 
Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net, _ 


MRS. 3 . R. GREEN. 

STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY. By Alice Stop- 

ford Green. Extra crown 8vo. _ 


LADY DOROTHY HBYILL. 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LADY 

DOROTHY NEVILL. Edited by her Son, Ralph Nbvill. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 15s. net._ 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. By Rudyard Kipling. 

With Illustrations in Coionr by F. H. Townsend. 8vo. 6s. 

[Next week. 


BYBRBLHY SERIES. 

New Annotated Edition of Tennyson. 

THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

With Notes by the Anthor. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenny¬ 
son. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each volume. 

Vol. I. Poems. Vd. II., Poems. Vol. III., Enoch Arden: In 
Memoriam. Vol. IV.. The Princess; Maud. Other volumes to 
follow. ________ 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY.— New Volumes. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN, 1620—170S. 

With an Introduction and Notes by Austin Dobson, Hob. 
LL.D. Edin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 

A re-issue of the edition edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
William T. Arnold. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 


FBOLTSH MEN OF LETTERS^— New Volume. 

JAMES THOMSON. By G. C. Macaulay. Crown 

8vo , 2s. net. _____ 

COLDER TREASURY SBHIKS.— New Volumes. 

APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. Selected 
by Henrietta A. Huxley. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6 d. net. 

LYRICAL POEMS OF T. E. BROWN. Selected 

by H. F. Brown and H. G. Dakyns. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HEW 6S. HOVBLB. 

ARETHUSA. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated 

by Gertrude Demain Hammond. [Tuesday. 

THE STOOPING LADY. By Maurice Hewlett. 

[Ready. 

THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Edith Wharton. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. By Rosa 

Nouchette Carey. [Ready. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’s 

Announcements and New Books. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS . 

PEABODY PEW. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Illustrations and Decorations by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Crown 8 vo, extra gilt, 3s. 6 d. net. 

™ E a PICCADILLY. By G. S. Street, 

Author of The Autobiography of a Boy," “The Trials of the 
Bantocks. ' A Book of Essays," &c. With 12 Photogravure Plate*. 
Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. net. 

THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS: 

Being an Account of the Life and Times of Elizabeth Gunning. 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. By Horace Bleackley, m'a , 
Author of Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold." With 8 
Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 21 s. net. 

GOSPEL. By Sir Hubert 

Von Herkomer, C.V.O.. R.A, With 3 Coloured and 4 Photo- 
gravure Plates, together with numerous Half-tone Illustrations. 
Imperial 8 vo, 21 s. net. 

HUMPHREY, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. By 

Kenneth Vickers. With numerous Illustrations, Portrait, and 
Reproductions of MS. Demy 8 vo, 15s. net. 

LON P° l t PAR *$ S AI *D GARDENS. By The Hon. 

Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. Author of “A History of Gardening in 
England, &c. With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lady 
Victoria Manners. Imperial 8 vo, 21s. net. 

,ce -bound heights of the mustagh. 

A Y as w LOC wT OR « man 5” d WlLLIAM Hunter Work- 
si an.M. A., M.E. With a Map and about 170 Illustrations, several 
of which are in Colours. Demy 8 vo, 21s. net. 

™ E r CLAIMS ? F FRENCH POETRY. By John 

C. B ail e y Author of Studies in Some Famous Letters,” and 
7s net the PoemS °* ^^tUtam Cowper. Demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, 

MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 

“Th?TY Y • B L El . L A Fuller Maitland, Author of 

% u°°fc and J° int Author with Sir 

Frederick Pollock of The Etchingham Letters." Post 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Ediif^n LL R M , H a YDE ;, Yi th 16 Full ‘P a « e Photogravures. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

'*? P*A RY i 1781 - 1845 . a Selection from the 
Journal of William Dyott, sometime General in the British Army 
mid Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III. Edited by 
REGiNALD W. Jeffery, M.A., Brasenose College. With Portraits. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo, 31s. 6 d. net. 

THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Barrett Wendell, 

, Eng13 ^ at , H ^ Vard Colle « e ' of " The Temper of 

the 17th Century in English Literature," &c. Small demy 8vo, 6s7net. 

HUMAN BULLETS. A Soldier’s Story of Port Arthur. 
By Tadayoshi Sakurai, Lieutenant I.J.A. With an Introduction 
,S° U w ° KU “ A ' Translated by Masujiro Honda. Edited by 
Alice Mabel Bacon. Crown 8 vo, 6s. net. 

"FHE PULSE OF ASIA. A Journey in Central Asia 
illustrating the Geographic Basis of History. By Elsworth 
Huntingdon. Fully illustrated. Demy 8 vo. 14s. net. 

GREECE AND THE AEGEAN ISLANDS. By 

Philip Sanford Marden. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

PLAYFELLOW. By E. K. Sanders. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Norman Gale. 

Illustrated by Helen Stratton. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Chosen 

by H. D. Madge, LL.M, With Illustrations by C. M. Watts. New 
Edition. 16mo, gilt top, 3s. 6 d. net. 


NOW READY . 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN CAMP AND COURT. 

By Alexander Innes Shand, Author of " Life of General Sir 
E ; B. Hamley,” "Life of General John Jacob,” “Wellington's 
Lieutenants," " Days of the Past," &c. Demy 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. net. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : the Poet, the Artist, the Man. With 

some Contemporary Accounts. By Arthur Symons. Demy 8vo. 
10 s. 6 d. net. 

LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. By R. M. 

Johnston, M.A. Cantab. With 13 Portraits. Extra crown 8 vo, 
7s. 6 d. net. 

THE NEW "HANS ANDERSEN,” 

THE FAIRY TALES OF HANS CHRISTIAN 

ANDERSEN. With upwards of 180 Illustrations. By Helen 
Stratton. Cover, Frontispiece and Title-page in colours. Uniform 
with Rackham’s Edition of " Grimms' Fairy Tides." Large square 
8 vo, 3s. 6 d. net. 

NIMROD’S WIFE. By Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton, 

Author of " A Woman Tenderfoot.” A Record of Sport, Travel and 
Nature Study in the " Rockies," the Cevennea, on the Ottawa, and 
in Norway. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


6s. NOVELS - 

THE YOUNGER SET. By Robert W. Chamber. 

THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. By Robert Barr. 
THE HELPMATE. By May Sinclair. [Third impression. 

A WALKING GENTLEMAN. By James Prior. 

[Second Impression. 

NICOLETE. By Evelyn Sharp. [Second impression. 

NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA. By Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 

BACHELOR BETTY. By Winifred James. 

[Third Impression. 


READY SHORTLY. 

THE THORNTON DEVICE. By the Hon. Mrs. Gros- 

venor, Author of "The Bands of Orion." [October. 

VALERIE UPTON. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 

Author of " The Shadow of Life,” &c. [October 5th. 

WILLIAM JORDAN JUNIOR. By J. C. Snaith, 

Author of “ Broke of Covenden,’* ** Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” etc. 

THE SQUARE PEG. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

‘' Lord Leonard the Luckless, "etc. [October 15th . 
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Bible Truth through Eye and Ear. By George V. 

Reichel . net 3/6 

The Tales the Old Governess Told. By Amy G. 

Eddison . net 3/6 

The Secret of the Stream. By John B. Maclean ...net 2/6 

Good without God. By Jasper B. Hunt . net 2/6 

The Private Devotions of Bishop Andrewes . net 2/6 

Christian Ministry. By Joseph B. Rotherham ...net 2/0 

One with the Eternal. By Edgar Daplyn . net 1/0 

Seeds and Saplings. By Rev. F. J. Austin . 1/0 

Sandy Gordon : Missionar. By John Harlaw . net 3/6 

The Booklover’s Booklets: 

The Great Stone Face. By Nathaniel Hawthorne— 

' Wordsworth. By F. W. Robertson—The Mirror of 

the Soul. By John Ruskin .each net, paper -/6 

cloth 1/o 

The Heart and Life Booklets: 

The Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman— 

The. Supersensual Life. By Jacob Boehme—A Short 
and Easy Method of Prayer. By Madame Guyon 

each net -/6, 1/0 and 2/0 

Children’s Books 

Puss in Boots. By Gladys Davidson . net 1/0 and 1/6 

Babes in the Wood. By Gladys Davidson net 1/0 and 1/6 

New Editions 

Seed Corn for the Sower. By Rev. C. H. Perrin net 3/6 
Thoughts on Prayer. By Bishop Boyd Carpenter 

net, cloth, 1 /o; leather 2/0 
Practice of the Presence of God. By Brother Law¬ 
rence . net -/ 6, 1/0 and 2/0 

The Origin of Evil. By Prof. A. W. Momerie . -/6 

Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin . */6 

Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD 

Fietlon 

His First Leave. By L. Allen Harker . 6/0 

The Desert Venture. By Frank Savile . 6/0 

The Election of Isabel. By Ronald Macdonald . 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

From the Niger to the Nile. By Boyd Alexander net 36/0 
Memoirs of Mistral. Rendered into English by 

Constance Maud . net 12/6 

Turkey in Europe. By Sir Charles Eliot . net 7/6 

Mexico of the Twentieth Century. By Percy F. 

Martin . net 3°/o 

Across Persia. By E. Crawshay Williams . net 12/6 

The Growth of Modern Nations. Translated from the 

French of Henri de Tourville by M. G. Loch ...net 12/6 

Out of Chaos. By Prince Michael Trubetzkoi . 6/0 

Railway Enterprise in China. By Percy Horace 

Kent . »et 12/6 

Pictorial Art in the Far East. By Laurence Bmyon... 

The Life of the Salmon. By W. L. Calderwood ...net 7/6 

My Rock-Garden. By Reginald Farter . net 7/6 

A Gallery of Portraits. By Helleu. With an intro¬ 
duction by Frederick Wedmore . net 25/0 

Modern Studies. By Oliver Elton . net 7/6 

The Golden Porch. By W. M. L. Hutchinson . 5/0 

An Introduction to Child Study. By W. B. Drum¬ 
mond . ne * ®/° 

The Child’s Mind: Its Growth and Training. By 

W. E. Urwick . net 4/6 

The Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough ...net 7/6 


Messrs. BELL 

Art 

The Peter Pan Picture Book. The story of Peter Pan, 
retold by Daniel O’Connor, from the play by J. M. 

Barrie. With 28 illustrations by Alice B. Wood¬ 
ward . net 5/0 

Charles Turner, Engraver. By Alfred Whitman ...net 31/6 

George Morland. By G. C. Williamson. Ill. net 7/6 

Art and the Camera. By Antony Guest. Ill. net 6/0 

History 

The Elizabethan Religious Settlement. By Henry 

Norman Birt. With 7 portraits. net 15/0 

The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius (1852- 
1874). Edited by Friedrich Althaus. Translated 

from the second- German edition by Mrs. Gustavus 
W. Hamilton . net 10/6 

Fiction 

The Doings of Berengaria. By Shetland Bradley. 6/0 

The Story of an Alpine Winter. By Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond . 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. 

Wylde. Ill. net 6/0 

How to Collect Postage Stamps. By Bertram T. K. 

Smith. Ill. net 6/0 

The Itinerary of John Leland. Vol. II. Newly edited 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

Queen Mary’s Book. A Collection of Poems and 

Essays by Mary Queen of ScQts. Edited by Mrs. 

Stewart Arbuthnot . 

This Mystical Life of Ours. Selected from the Works 

of Ralph Waldo Trine . net 3/6 

In Tune with the Infinite. By Ralph Waldo Trine net 4/6 

The New Ethics. Being chapters on various aspects 

of Humanitarianism. By Howard Moore . net 3/6 

Daily Thoughts from Horace. By the Hon. F. H. 

Watkins . net 2/6 

Illustrated Editions of French Classics: 

George Sand: Les Maitres Sonneurs. Illustrated by 
Miss M. V. Wheelhouse—Balzac: Les Chouans. 
Illustrated by J. Blake Green—George Sand: La 
Mare au Diable. Illustrated by Gertrude Leese 

each net 5/0 

Bohn's Libraries: 

Lucretius. A Prose Translation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the final (fourth) edition. With an 

introduction by J. D. Duff, M.A. 5/0 

Gilbart’s History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. 

By J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., formerly director and 
general manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. New edition, revised by Ernest Sykes, B.A. 

Oxon., Secretary of the Institute of Bankers. 2 vols. 

each s/o 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an introduction by the late 
W. E. H. Lecky. In 12 vols. With numerous por¬ 
traits and facsimiles. Vols. I.-XI. ready.each 5/0 

Dyer’s History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of 
Constantinople. Third edition. Revised and con¬ 
tinued to the end of the 19th century. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. 6 vols.each 3/6 


Digitized by 


Google 
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The York Library: 

Goethe's Autobiography (“ Dichtung und Wahrheit 
Revised translation by M. Steele-Smith, Head 
Lecturer in Modem Languages at Newnham Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. With an Introduction and Biblio¬ 
graphy by Karl BreuI, Litt.D., Ph.D. 2 vols.— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. 
Foster. New and revised edition, with considerable 
additions. 3 vols.—Mignet’s History of the French 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814—Irving’s Bracebridge 
Hall; or, The Humorists—Coleridge’s Lectures on 
Shakespeare and other English Poets. Edited by 
T. Ashe—Hooper’s Waterloo: The Downfall of the 
First Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 
1815. New edition. With maps and plans—Vol¬ 
taire’s Zadig, and other Tales. Translated by R. 
Bruce Boswell, M.A.—Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. 

Translated by E. S. Buchheim.cloth, each net 

leather 

Handbooks of the Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture. Edited by G. C. Williamson. Litt.D. 
Cheaper re-issue: 

Luini. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D.—Rembrandt. 
By Malcolm Bell—Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward 
McCurdy, M.A.—Giorgione. By Herbert Cook, 

M.A.—Correggio. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A.— 

Donatello. By Hope Rea—Memlinc. By W. A. 

James Weale—Tintoretto. By J. B. Stoughton Hol- 
bom, B.A., F.R.G.S.—Della Robbia. By the Mar- 
chesa Burlamacchi—Raphael. By H. Strachey— 

Botticelli. By A. Streeter—Signorelli. By Maud 

Cruttwell—Francia. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
—Giotto. By F. Mason Perkins—Del Sarto. By 
H. Guinness—Watteau. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

Post 8vo, with 40 illustrations and photogravure 
frontispiece . each net 


Art. Messrs. A. & C. BLACK 

George Morland. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. net 

Suppressed Plates. By G. S. Layard . net 

John Hassall, R.I. Text by A. E. Johnson . net 

Frank Reynolds, R.I. Text by A. E. Johnson. net 

Miscellaneous 


A Treatise on Hydraulics. By W. Cawthorne Unwin 

net 

Literary and Historical Essays. By Henry Grey 

Graham . net 

Introduction to Commercial Law. By Frank Tillyard 

net 

Suggestion in Education. By M. W. Keatinge ..Met 
Norman Architecture. Illustrated and described by 

Edith A. Browne . net 

Totemism. By J. G. Frazer . net 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet . net 

Properties of Matter. By the late P. G. Tait. 

Birds of Britain. By J. Lewis Bonhote . net 

The Royal Navy. Painted by Norman Wilkinson. 

Text by H. Lawrence Swinburne . net 

Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By John Adding¬ 
ton Symonds and his daughter Margaret . net 

Letters of Dr. John Brown. With letters from 
Ruskin, Thackeray, and others. Edited by his son 

and D. W. Forest . net 

A Bachelor Girl in Burma. By G. E. Mitton . net 

Early London. By Sir Walter Besant . net 

Travel and Topography 

The Clyde—River and Firth. Painted by Mary T. and 

J. Young Hunter . net 

Kent. By W. Teignmouth Shore. Painted by W. 

Biscombe Gardner . net 

The Riveria. Painted and described by William Scott 

net 

Middlesex. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described 

by A. R. Hope Moncrieff .net 

Brabant and East Flanders. Painted by A. Forestier. 

Described by G. W. T. Omond. net 

The Upper Engadine. Painted by J. Hardwicke 

Lewis. Described by S. C. Musson . net 

The Norwegian Fjords. Painted and described by A. 

Heaton Cooper . net 

Liverpool. Painted by J. Hamilton Hay. Described 

by Dixon Scott . net 

South Devon. Painted by Chas. E. Hannaford. 

Described by Chas. R. Rowe. net 


Theology 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Trans¬ 
lated and edited by R. H. Charles . net 

Lives of the Fathers: Sketches of Church History in 

Biography . net 

Exploratio Evangelica: A Survey of the Foundations 

of Christianity . net 

Notes on New Testament Criticism. By Edwin A. 

Abbott . net 


2/0 

3/0 


3/6 


20/0 
10 16 
3/6 
3/6 


12/6 

S/o 

3/6 

4/6 

3/6 

3/6 

10/6 

7/6 

20/0 

20/0 

7/6 


10/6 

6/0 

30/0 


20/0 

20/0 

20/0 

7/6 

7/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


Messrs. BLACKIE 

G. A. Henty: The Story of an Active Life. By G. 

Manville Fenn . net 

In the Land of Pearl and Gold: A Pioneer’s Wander¬ 
ings in the Back-blocks and Pearling Grounds of 
Australia and New Guinea. By Alexander Mac¬ 
donald . net 

The Call of the Homeland: A Collection of English 
Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. Scott and 

Katharine T. Wallas. net 

With Wolseley to Kumasi: A Story of the First 

Ashanti War. By Captain Brereton . 

Jones of the 64th: A Tale of the Battles of Assaye 

and Laswaree. By Captain Brereton . 

The Great White Chief : A Story of Adventure in Un¬ 
known New Guinea. By Robert M. Macdonald ... 
With Airship and Submarine: A Tale of Adventure. 

by Harry Collingfwood . 

The Pearl Seekers: A Story of Adventure in the 

Southern Seas. By Alexander Macdonald . 

Under the Flag of France: A Story of the Days of 

Chivalry. By David Ker . 

Sisters of Silver Creek: A Story of Western Canada. 

By Bessie Marchant . 

The Story of the Weathercock. By Evelyn Sharp...net 
Heroic Legends. By Agnes Grozier Herbertson ...net 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual . 

The Child’s Christmas. By Evelyn Sharp . net 

When Lion Heart was King. By Escott Lynn. 

Twixt Earth and Sky. By Charles R. Kenyon . 

The Rhyme of a Run. By Florence Harrison . net 


Two Scapegraces. By Walter C. Rhoades. 

Betty's First Term. By Lilian F. Wevill . 

No Ordinary Girl. By Bessie Marchant . 

For Life and Liberty. By Dr. Gordon Stables . 

An Ocean Outlaw. By Hugh St. Leger. 

Pamela’s Hero. By Dorothea Moore . 

Brother and Sister. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght . 

Pigtails and Pirates. By W. C. Metcalfe . 

The Queen’s Favourite. By Eliza F. Pollard . 

The Falcon King. By W. Lorcan O’Byrne . 

Dr. Jolliffe’s Boys. By Lewis Hough . 

Silver Mill. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD 

Fiction 

The Power of the Keys, by Sydney C. Grier.—The 
Moon of Bath, by Beth Ellis.—A Subaltern of 
Horse, by the author of “On the Heels of De Wet.” 
—The Eddy, by Riccardo Stephens.—The Scarlet 
Cloak, by Audrey de Haven.—Nepenthes, by Flor¬ 
ence Hayllar.—“ Pip,” by Alan Hay.—Muggins of 
the Modem Side, by Edmund Sellar.—The Daft 
Days, by Neil Munro.each 

History 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. 

By Andrew Lang. In 4 vols. net 

Miscellaneous 

The High Tops of Black Mount. By the Marchioness 

of Breadalbane . net 

In the Footsteps of Marco Polo. By Major Clarence 

Dalrymple Bruce. net 

The Marches of Hindustan. By David Fraser. net 

A History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club—St. 

Andrews. By H. S. C. Everard . net 

European Literature of the Later Nineteenth Century. 

By George Saintsbury . net 

The Development of Greek Philosophy. By Robert 

Adamson . net 

Elements of Psychology. By Sydney Herbert Mellone 

Mrs. Sellar’s Recollections and Impressions. net 

The Operations of War Expained and Illustrated. By 
General Sir Edward Bruce Ham ley . 


Digitized by 


Google 
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A Century of Political Development. By Hector Mac- 

pherson . net 

A Century of Intellectual Development. By Hector 

Macpherson . net 

A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By Hector Mac¬ 
pherson, jun. net 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present 
Day. By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James. 

The Forester. By James Nisbet. In 2 vols. net 

Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillanders . net 

Agnosticism. By Robert Flint . net 

Practical Nursing. By Isia Stewart and Herbert E. 

Cuff . net 

Critics and the Law. By Colonel C. R. Conder. 

Poetry 

A Volume of Lyrics. By Alfred Noyes . net 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Tianslated by W. 

Edmondstoune Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, net 
Ballads and Poems. By Members of the Glasgow 
Ballad Club . net 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Biography 

The Lite and Letters of Sir Richard C. Jebb. By his 
Wife, Caroline Jebb. With a Chapter on Sir Richard 
Jebb as Scholar and Critic by Dr. A. W. Verrall. 
The Life of Stemdale Bennett. By his Son, J. Stem- 
dale Bennett. 

The Life of Gilbert Burnet. By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D., 
and H. C. Foxcroft, with an Introduction by C. H. 
Firth, M.A., Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford. 

Classical Literature and Philology 
A Book of Greek Verse. By Walter Head lam, Litt.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Longinus on the Sublime. By W. Rhys Roberts, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 

English 

Cambridge English Classics: 

The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. V. 
Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. 

George Gascoigne : The Posies. Edited by John W. 
Cunliffe, D.Litt., Professor of English in the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

Giles and Phineas Fletcher : Poems. Edited by F. S. 
Boas, M.A. 

Club Law. A Comedy acted in Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
about 1599-1600. Now printed for the first time from 
a MS. in the Library of St. John’s College. With 
an Introduction and Notes by G. C. Moore Smith, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Sheffield. 

History 

The Cambridge Modem History. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. 
Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A. In 12 
vols. Vol. V., The Age of Louis XIV. (early in 
1908). Vols I. to IV. and VII. to X. are now ready. 

each, net 

Domesday Book and Beyond. Three Essays in the 
Early History of England. By the late Professor 
F. W. Maitland. New edition. 

The Crusaders in the East. A brief history of the Wars 
of Islam with the Latins in Syria during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 
The Life of Alexander Severus. By R. V. Nind Hop¬ 
kins, B.A., late Senior Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Excerpta Cypria. A Collection of Materials for the 
History of Cyprus. By Claude Delaval Cobham, 
C.M.G., M.A., B.C.L., Commissioner of Lamaca, 
Cyprus. 

Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 

Art 

The Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions after the 


Old Masters: 

Filippino Lippi: I457( ?)-i504 . net 

Alessandro Filipepi, called Botticelli . net 

Artists of the Italian Renaissance. Collected and 
arranged by E. L. Seeley . net 


6/0 

6/0 


Women of Florence. Translated from the original 
Italian work, “ La Donna Fiorentina Del Buon 
Tempo Antico,” By Mary G. Steegmann. net 

Fiction 


6/0 


42/0 

10/6 

7/6 


Daphne : A Pastoral of Italy. By Margaret Sherwood 
The City of Pleasure. By Arnold Bennett—Lord 
Cammarleigh’s Secret. By Roy Horniman—Vanity. 
By Paul and Victor Margueritte—The Windfall. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock—The Inevitable Law. By 
F. E. Penny—The Marquis. By E. H. Cooper— 
Weeping Cross. By H. L. Stuart .each 


s/° 

2/6 


S/o 

6/0 

S/o 


Miscellaneous 

A Short History of Our Own Times. New edition, 

considerably enlarged . 

Melba: An Authorised Biography. By Elvin Tracey. 
Julie de Lespinasse. By the Marquis de S6gur ...net 
Moli&re : A Biography. By H. C. Chatfield Taylor. 

With an introduction by Thomas F. Crane. net 

The Russian Bastille. By T. P. Yonvatshev. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. net 

Marie de M6dicis and the Court of France in the 
Eighteenth Century. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Batiffol by Mary King, under the super¬ 
intendence of H. W. C. Davis. net 

The Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers. Trans¬ 
lated out of the Syriac by Ernest A. Wallis Budge 

2 vols. net 

A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Leonard W. 

King. In 3 vols. net 

Assisi of Saint Francis. By Mrs. Robert Goff. net 

The New Medieval Library: 

1. The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. A Romance 
of the Court, now first translated from the unique 
MS. (preserved in the British Museum) in the Middle 
French, by Christine de Pisan, with notes and intro¬ 
duction by Alice Kemp Welch. 

2. Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and other Miracles. 
Now first translated from the Middle French MSS. 
anonymous and by Gautier de Coind (preserved at 
Soissons), with notes and introduction, by Alice 
Kemp Welch. 

3. The Lady of Vergi. A Romance of the Court, now 
translated from the Middle French by Alice Kemp 
Welch, with introduction by L. Brandin, Ph.D., 
and with the original text, Edition Raynauit. 

4. The Book of the Divine Consolation of Saint 
Angela da Foligno. Now translated from the Italian 
by Mary C. Steegmann, with an introduction. 


Travel and Topography 

The Rhine. By H. J. Mackinder. Fully illustrated 

by Mrs. James Jardine . net 

Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus : Three Chief Cities 
of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. S. Margoliouth net 

Switzerland. By Clarence Rook . net 

Devon: Its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. By 

Lady Rosalind Northcote. Fully illustrated . net 

The Colour of Paris. Fully illustrated by Yoshio Mar- 

kino . net 

Lisbon and Cintra. By A. C. Inchbold. Illustrated 

net 

From the Foreland to Penzance. By Clive Holland. 
Illustrated . net 


» 5 /° 

2S/o 

7/6 


Reprints and i New Editions 

The King’s Classics: 

Wine, Women, and Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Translated into English, with an introduc¬ 
tion, by John Addington Symonds. 

George Pettie’s “ Petite Pallace of Pettie his Plea¬ 
sure.” In 2 vols. The popular Elizabethan book, 
containing twelve classical love-stories—“ Sinorex 
and Camma,” “ Tereus and Progne,” etc.—in style 
the precursor of Euphues, now first reprinted under 
the editorship of Prof. I. Gollancz. 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. The introduction by 
Sir Walter Scott. Preface by Miss Spurgeon. 

The Royal Poets of England. Being Original Poems 
by English Kings and other Royal and noble per¬ 
sons, now first collected and edited by W. Bailey 
Kempling. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Edited by Robert Steele, 
F.S.A. 


Digitized by 


Google 


7/6 

3/6 
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Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. In modern 
English, with notes and introduction by Prof. W. vV. 
Skeat, Litt.D. 

Swift’s Battle of the Books. Edited, with notes and 
introduction, by A. Guthkelgh. 

Sir William Temple’s Essay on Gardens, together 
with other Carolean Essays on Gardens. Edited, 
with notes and introduction by A. Forbes Sieveking, 

F. S.A., author of “ In Praise of Gardens.” 

The Four Last Things, by Sir Thomas More, together 
with A Spiritual Consolation and other Treatises by 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Edited by 
Daniel O’Connor. 

The Song of Roland. Newly translated from the old 
French by Mrs. Crosland. Introduction by Prof. 
Brandin, University of London. 

Dante’s Vita Nuova. The Italian text, with Dante 

G. Rossetti’s translation on the opposite page. In¬ 
troduction and Notes by Prof. H. Oelsner, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Romance Literature, Oxford University. 

Chaucer’s Prologue and Minor Poems. In modern 
English, with notes and introduction by Prof. W. W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. 

Chaucer’s Parliament of Birds and House of Fame. 
In modern English, with notes and introduction by 
Prof. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. With an introduction by 
R. Brimley Johnson. 

Pearl. An English Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited, with a modern rendering and an introduc¬ 
tion, by Prof. I. Gollancz, Litt.D. 

Kings’ Letters. Vols. III. and IV. Newly edited 
from the originals by Robert Steele,' F.S.A. 

The English Correspondence of Saint Boniface. Being 
the letters exchanged between “ The Apostle of the 
Germans,” while engaged in his missionary labours 
on the Continent, and his English friends. Trans¬ 
lated and edited, with a brief introductory sketch 
of the life of St. Boniface, by E. J. Kylie, M.A. 

The Essays of Elia. Fully edited, with notes, intro¬ 
duction, etc., by Thomas Seccombe, M.A. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
Fiction SOCIETY 


Jessie Graham. By Miss Hagen . 2/0 

A Fight for a Life, and Other Stories. By J. R. 
Newman . 1/0 


Miscellaneous ,, 

Side Lights on Alcohol. By “ Medicus Abstinens ” 

net 

A Practical Guide to the Formation and Management 
of District and Parochial Branches of the C.E.T.S. 
Children of the New Century; or, Physiology made 

Easy. By Rose Harrison . 

Juvenile Reciters and Dialogues. 


2/6 

2/0 

1/0 

1/0 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 

Art and Music 

The sixth and concluding part of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
Oxford Drawings 

History of English Music. By Ernest Walker 

Classics 

The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gilbert Murray . 

The Third Edition of A. E. Haigh’s Attic Theatre, re¬ 
vised and in part rewritten by A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge 

Cicero’s Speeches against Verrines. Edited by W. 

Peterson. (Oxford Classical Texts.) 

Translation of Hesiod. By A. W. Mair. (Oxford 
Library of Translations.) 

English 

The Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ. Trans¬ 
lated out of the Latin by Nicholas Love. Edited by 
Lawrence F. Powell. 

An Annotated Edition of Coleridge’s Biographia 
Litteraria. In 2 vols. By John Shawcross. 

In the Tudor and Stuart Library: 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Lover’s Complaint. 

With an introduction by W. H. Hadow. 

Minor Poems of Drayton. Chosen and edited by 
Cyril Brett. 


In the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry: 
Coleridge’s Literary Criticism—Poems of William 
Collins—Selections from the Poems of William 
Clare. With an introduction by Arthur Symons. 
The Writing of English. By P. J. Hartog, with the 
assistance of Mrs. A. H. Langdon. 

Select Passages of English Prose. Collected and put 
into phonetic transcription by Daniel Jones. 

Rob Roy. Edited by R. S. Rait. 

Legend of Montrose. Edited by G. S. Gordon. 
Woodstock. Edited by J. S. C. Bridge. 

The Third Volume of the Oxford Treasury of English 
Literature. By G. E. and W. H. Hadow. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Edited by 
J. Logie Robertson. (Oxford Poets.) 

Sidney’s Apoiogie for Poetrie. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins. 

Aeschylus’ Prometheus. Translated by R. Whitelaw. 

With notes and introductions by J. Churton Collins. 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. Translated by J. Conington. 
With notes and introductions by J. Churton Collins. 

History and Biography 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By 
T. Rice Holmes. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in 
English Mediaeval History. By Paul Vinogradoff. 
Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy; main’y in 
the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. Sargent. 

Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1635-1639. 
Edited by W. Foster. 

Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By Logan 
Pearsall Smith. 2 vols. 

History of the Peninsular War. By Prof. Oman. 
Vol. III. 

Modern Languages 

The Oxford Book of French Verse. Chosen and edited 
by St. John Lucas. 

Translation of Heine’s Buch der Lieder. By J. Tod- 
hunter. (Oxford Library of Translations.) 

Oxford Modern French Series: 

Voyage aux mers Polaires. By Lieut. Ren 4 Bellot 
Edited by H. J. Chaytor—Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires. By Alfred de Vigny. Edited by C. L. 
Freeman—Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre. By Octave Feuillet. Edited by J. Laffite. 
Oxford Higher French Series: 

Lambes et Pctemes. By Auguste Barbier. Edited 
by Ch. M. Gamier—Contes et Nouvelles. By 
Prosper Merim6e. Edited by J. E. Michell—La 
Legende des Steeles. By Victor Hugo. Edited 
by G. F. Bridge. 

Seienee 

Index Kewensis. Supplement III. Bringing the 
names down to 1905. 

Floral Mechanisms. By A. H. Church. 

Quarterly Journal of Medicine. Edited by William 
Osier, J. Rose Bradford, R. Hutchison, A. E. Gar- 
rod, H. D. Rolleston, and W. Hale White. Vol. I., 
No. 1, will be ready on October 1st. 

Studies in the Anatomy of Ancient India. Part I. 
Osteology of the Bones of the Human Body. By 
A. F. Rudolf Hoemle. 

Lectures on Evolution. By E. B. Poulton. 

Theology 

The Life of Christ in Recent Research. By Dr. 
Sanday. 

The Psalter, with Annotations. By J. M. Thompson. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE 
Biography and Memoirs 

William Blake—the Poet, the Artist, the Man. By 

Arthur Symons .net 10/6 

John Sherman. By Theodore E. Burton. net 4/6 

Memoir and Letters of Frederic Dan Huntingdon. By 

Arria S. Huntingdon .net 7/6 

Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. By Elizabeth 

Bisland. In 2 vols.net 24/0 

Drama 

John Bull’s Other Island. Containing also, How He 
Lied to Her Husband, and Major Barbara. By 
Bernard Shaw . 6/0 
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Fiction 

Delicia.and other Stories never before collected,by Marie 
Corelli.—New Chronicles of Rebecca, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin.—The Fighting Chance, by Robert 
W. Chambers.—The Helpmate, by May Sinclair.— 
William Jordan Junior, by J. C. Snaith.—Marcus 
Hay, by Stanley Portal Hyatt.—Conflict, by Con¬ 
stance Smedley.—The Good Comrade, by Una L. 
Silberrad.—The Square Peg, by W. E. Norris.— 
Nicolete, by Evelyn Sharp.—The Measure of the 
Rule, by Robert Barr.—Doctor Pons, by Paul 
Gwynne.—The Widda Man, by T. Kingston Clarke. 
—The Three Comrades, by Gustav Frenssen.— 
Reed Anthony, Cowman, by Andy Adams.—A Walk¬ 
ing Gentleman, by James Prior.—The Price of 
Silence, a Story of New Orleans, by M. E. M. 
Davis.—Bachelor Betty, by Winifred James ...each 
Miscellaneous 

Types of English Literature Series: 

The Popular Ballad. By Francis B. Gummere ...net 

The Travels of the King. By Eva Scott . net 

Contemporary France. By Gabriel Hanotaux. 

Vol. Ill. net 

Literary Rambles in France. By M. Betham-Edwards 

net 

Sicily and England. By Tina Whitaker. net 

Janus in Modern Life. By W. M. Flinders Petrie ...net 
Spinoza: a Handbook to the Ethics. By J. Allanson 

Picton . net 

The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 

Fields. By Gilbert Slater . net 

A Consideration of the State of Ireland in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By G. Locker Lampson. net 

The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom. By John F. 

Genung . net 

The Future of Austria-Hungary. By “ Scotus Viator ” 

net 

Soldiers of Fortune. By Alexander Innes Shand ...net 
European Animals: their Geological History and Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. By R. F. Scharff. net 

Nimrod’s Wife. By Grace Gallatin Seton. net 

Dramatic Opinions and Essays. With an Apology by 

G. Bernard Shaw ..•. net 

The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. By Watson 
Nicholson . net 

Messrs. J. M. DENT 

Flower Grouping in English, Scotch and Irish Gar¬ 
dens. Text by Rose Kingsley, the Hon. Emily Law¬ 
less, Walter P. Wright, and others . net 

Nature’s Own Gardens. By Maud U. Clarke. net 

The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian Folk. 

By Thomas Okey . net 

The Historic Thames. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. ...net 
The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Pro¬ 
testant Churches in England. By E. Alfred Jones. 
James Francis Edward: The Old Chevalier. By 

Martin Haile . net 

The Ingoldsby Legends. With about 100 illustrations 
(24 in colours and 12 on tinted backgrounds) by 

Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S.buckram net 

Old and New Japan. By Clive Holland. With 50 

coloured illustrations by Montague Smyth . net 

Vasari on Technique. Translated by L. S. Mac- 
Lehose. The translation revised and an introduction 

added by Professor Baldwin Brown . net 

St. Catherine of Siena: A Study in Italian History of 
the XIXth Century. By Edmund G. Gardner, 
M.A. With an appendix containing some hitherto 
unpublished Letters of St. Catherine, and illustra¬ 
tions reproduced in photogravure . ;...net 

Sir George Grey. By G. C. Henderson, M.A. net 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Introduction by Edward 

Hutton . net 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited and 

arranged by E. Dixon . net 

English Idylls. New volumes—Pride and Prejudice, 

Nbrthanger Abbey. By Jane Austen .each net 

Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. A collection of 
essays dealing with Rome, the Improvements of 
Rome, Venice, the Waters of Venice, Naples, 
Ravenna, Pisa, Siena, Verona, Bologna, Bergamo, 
Lorenzo Lotto, Brescia, and Roumanino; and “ On 
a Rembrandt in Milan ” . net 


6/0 

S/° 

i s/° 

*s/° 

10/6 

10/6 

2/6 

5 /° 

10/6 

18/0 

8/6 

2/0 

10/6 

7/6 

6/0 

10/6 

10/6 


21/0 

21/0 

21/0 

21/0 


16/0 

IS/ ° 

i 5 /° 

15/0 


16/0 

12/6 

10/6 

S/o 

s/° 


4/6 


The Temple Biographies. Edited by Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyen, M.A. New volume—Abraham Lincoln. 

By Henry Bryan Binns . tiet 

The Art Collections of Europe. A series of illustrated 
Guides to the Great Picture Galleries of the Con¬ 
tinent . each net 

The Quaint Comedy of Love, Wooing and Mating. 
Selected and arranged by Duncan and August Mac- 
dougall, and containing many poems not to be found 

in any other anthology . net 

The Story of Isis. By Lily Schofield . ....net 

Greek and Latin Classics. Edited by G. Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, M.A., and H. O. Meredith. New volumes— 
The Odes of Horace. Translated, with notes, by 
Dr. John Marshall, M.A.—Aristophanes (1 wo Plays). 
Translated by J. H. Frere. Edited, with introduc¬ 
tion and notes, by Miss Edgehill, formerly of Newn- 

ham College, Cambridge .each net 

Dickens’ Christmas Books. New volumes—The Battle 

of Life, The Haunted Man .each net 

Romantic Essex. By Reginald A. Beckett . net 

Songs of Love and Praise. A Collection of Hymns for 
Home Singing. Chosen and arranged by Annie 

Matheson. Also a Tune Book . net 

Les Classiques Fran^ais. Edited by H. Warner Allen. 
New volumes—Bossuet (Oraisons Funibres), preface 
de Ren6 Doumic.—La Fontaine (Fables Choisis), 
preface de Jules Claretie.—Victor Hugo (Pofemes) 
(1822-1865), preface de L. Aguettant.—Lamartine 
(Prose et Verse), preface de Ren6 Doumic.—Mon- 
taine (Essais), preface d’Emile Faguet.—Boileau 
(Satires Epttres et l’Art Poetique), preface d’Augustin 
Filon.—Beranger (Chansons), preface de Jacques 

Normand .cloth net 1/6, leather net 

Dickens’ Works. Temple Edition. New volumes— 
Our Mutual Friend. 3 vols. cloth net 1/6, leather net 
The Temple Classics. New volume—The Hellenics 
and Gebir of W. S. Landor. Edited, with a note, 

by Arthur Symons .cloth net 1/6, leather net 

The Temple Moltere. Edited by Frederic Spencer, 
M.A. New volumes—L’Etourdi ou les Contre- 
Temps, La Jalousie du Barbouill6 et le M6decin 

y 0 l an t .cloth net 1/6, leather net 

The Temple Primers. New volume—The Byzantine 
Empire. By N. Jorga. Translated by A. H. 

Powles ... cloth net . 

For the Master’s Use. By Mrs. Boyd Carpenter ...net 
Bimbo and the Frogs. By Grace Chisholm Young, the 
author of Bimbo. With numerous illustrations ...net 
The Life of Our Lord. By Rev. J. F. Lawis. Chron- 
ologically arranged. Being an attempt to construct 
from the Four Gospels a consecutive record of 
Events and Discourses so far as can be ascertained 

cloth net -/9, leather net 

Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 

Literature 

Collected Essays. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B., with 
Introductory Essays by the Right Hon. James Bryce 
and Herbert Paul. Library Edition. In 10 vols. 
Vol. I., Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speak¬ 
ing, with introductory Essays by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce and Herbert Paul. Vols. II. to V. 
Hours in a Library. Vols. VI. to IX., Studies of 
a Biographer. Vol. X., English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century. (Published in conjunction with 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.). the set, net 

Studies in Poetry. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, net 
Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles M. Doughty, 
Author of “ The Dawn in Britain,” 2 vols., with a 

portrait and map . 

A National Theatre, 

ville Barker . 

A Handbook of Universal Geography. By Dr. Emtl 
Reich. With maps, plans, and diagrams. 2 vols. 


By William Archer and Gran- 
. net 


Legend and Folk-Lore of the Holy Land. 


A Censured Play. 


Pickthall . 

The Breaking Point, 

Garnett .. 

Ethics of Revolt. By Dr. Grenville Macdonald ...net 


476 

3/6 


3/6 

2/6 


2/6 

2/6 

2/0 


2/0 


2/6 

2/0 

2/0 

2/0 


ilo 

i?o 

j/o 


1/6 


net 
By J. E. 

Hanauer. With an Introduction by Marmaduke 


. net 

By Edward 
. net 


60/0 

6/0 


16/0 

s/° 

10/0 
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Books on Art. 

A History of Art. By Dr. Giulio Carotti, of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in Milan and the Royal Uni¬ 
versity of Rome. English Edition. Revised by 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, LL.D. In 4 vols., with very 
numerous ill. in each vol. Vol. I., Ancient Art, 500 
ill. Vol. II., Middle Ages down to the Golden Age. 

Vol. III., The Golden Age. Vol. IV., Modem 

Times down to 1907 .each vol., net 5/0 

Eugene Delacroix. By Dorothy Bussy. With 26 ill. 

net 5/0 

The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art. By 
Emanuel Lowy, Professor in the University of 
Rome. Translated by John Fothergill. With 30 ill. 

net s/o 

The Christ Face in Art. By the Rev. J. Bums. With 

60 ill. in tint . net 6/0 

The Library of Art. New vols.: 

Rembrandt. By Professor Baldwin Brown, of Edin¬ 
burgh University. With 46 ill. net 7/6 

William Blake. By Basil de Selincourt, Author of 

“ Giotto.” With 50 ill. net 7/6 

Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. 

By Mrs. Arthur Strong, LL.D. With 130 plates. 

net 10/0 

The Popular Library of Art. New vols.: 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer, Author of the “ Rossetti ” vol. in the 

series. With 50 ill.cloth, net, 2/0; leather, net 3/6 

Cruickshank. By W. H. Chesson. With many ill. 
Belles-Lettres. cloth, net, 2/0; leather net 2/6 

Thoughts of Leonardo da Vinci as recorded in his 
Note-books. Edited by Edward McCurdy. With a 
frontispiece. Uniform with “ The Roadmender. 

Cloth . net 2/6 

The Sea Charm of Venice. By the Rev. Stopford A. 

Brooke. Cloth . net 2/6 

God’s Thoroughfare. By Arthur Buckley. Cloth, net 2/6 

The Pilgrim’s Staff. Poems Divine and Moral. Se¬ 
lected and arranged by Fitzroy Carrington. With 
ill. A poesy of poems divine and moral, chosen from 
the works of writers spiritual and contemplative, net 2/6 
The King’s Lyrics. Lyrical Poems of the Reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. Selected and arranged by 

Fitzroy Carrington. With ill. net 2/6 

The Queen's Garland. Being chosen Lyrics of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Selected and arranged 

by Fitzroy Carrington. With ill. net 2/6 

Fiction 

The Haunters of the Silences. A book of Animal Life. 

Bv Charles G. D. Roberts, Author of “ The Kindred 
of the Wild,” “ Red Fox,” etc. With many ill. 
(several in colour) and Decorations by Charles Liv¬ 
ingston Bull.. ne t 6/0 

Children’s Children. By Gertrude Bone, Author of 
“ Provincial Tales.” With 20 drawings by Muirhead 
Bone . net 6/0 

Kovels and Stories 

The Prodigal Nephew. By Judson Bolt. With ill. 

by Fred Bennett. -/g 

Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer. Being the last days 

of Frederick Bettesworth. By George Bourne. 6/0 

The Dance of Love. By Dion Clayton Calthrop, 

author of “ King Peter ” .. g/ 0 

Act of God. By Robert Elliott.6/ 0 

Partners of Providence. By Chas. D. Stewart. With 

many ill. 6 / 0 

Vronina. By Owen Vaughan, Author of “ Old Fire¬ 
proof,” “ Sweet Rogues ”. g/ 0 

Three Weeks. By Elinor Glyn. With frontispiece in 

colour. A New Edition with a Preface. 6/o 

New Editions 

Agricultural Botany: Theoretical and Practical. By 
John Percival, M.A., F.L.S. With 265 Ill. New 
and Revised Edition (the third). The standard book 

the Agricultural Student. ,/g 

Lyrical Ballads by William Wordsworth and S. T. 
Coleridge, 1798. Ed. with certain poems of 1798 and 
an Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Hutchin¬ 
son, of Trinity College, Dublin, etc. Second Edition, 
revised . ne J ,, 

Joan of Are. By L. Petit de Julleviile.' Transited by 
Hester Davenport.. 3 ^ 0 


Mr. A. C. FIFIELD 

Tolstoy: a Study. By Percy Redfem . net 

The Truth about the Lords: Fifty Years of our New 
Nobility (1757-1907). By Joseph Clayton, author of 

“The Bishops as Legislators,” etc. net 

Daily Readings from George Macdonald . net 

How to Paint in Oil. By Furze Walsh . net 

Why Your Manuscripts Return. By Alexander Good 

net 

Where Men Decay. By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Pedder net 


2/0 


a/o 

t/o 

1/0 

1/0 

a/6 


Messrs. GREENING 

Fiction 

I Will Repay, by the Baroness Orczy.—Love the 
Criminal, by J. B. Harris Burland.—The Death 
Trap, by R. W. Cole.—Father Clement, Socialist, 
by H. A. Buliey.—The White Rose Mystery, by 
Gerald Biss.—A Romance of Three, by Edward 
Scott.—The Bishop’s Emeralds, by Houghton Town- 
ley.—The Master of Means, by Herbert George.— 

The Abductors, by Joseph Prague.—The Love 
Seekers, by Mary Walpole.—A Charming Girl, by 
Esm£ Stuart.—Lady Lilian’s Luck, by the Com- 
tesse de Bremont.—Brendavale, by A. Stanley Kidd. 

—The Place Taker, by Peter Earlston.—The Splen¬ 
did Coward, by Houghton Townley.—The Vision of 
the Foam, by John McEnery.—Drelma, by George 

Whiteley Ward .each 6/0 

Love and the Mirror. By Rathmell Wilson . 2/6 

Miscellaneous 

Village Life and Feeling : a Book of Verse. By Rev. 

Robert Atherton. New edition . 3/6 

The Mammoth Hunters. By Alfred Edward Carey. 

Illustrated ..'.. . 6/0 

The Portland Peerage Romance. By Charles Archard j/o 
Useful Handbook Series: 

Poultry-Keeping, by “ Chanticleer.”—How to Insure 
Payment of Debt, by a Lawyer.—Golf, by Sir H. 
Seton-Karr and others.—Football, by G. O. Smith 
and others.—Villa Gardens, by W. S. Rogers. 

* each, net -/6 

The Royal House of Stuart. By Samuel Cowan, J.P., 

author of “ Mary Queen of Scots.” 2 vols. net ai/o 

The Lotus Library: 

Woman and Puppet, by Pierre Louys; translated by 
G. F. Monkshood.—The Blackmailers, by Emile 
Gaboriau; translated by Ernest Tristan.—Adven¬ 
tures of Baron Munchausen, with an introduction 
by Henry Blanchamp; Illus.—The Mummy’s 
Romance, by Theophile Gautier; translated by 
Ernest Tristan.—A Modem Man’s Confession, by 
Alfred de Musset; translated from the French by 
Ernest Tristan.—The Blue Duchess, by Paul Bour- 
get; translated by Ernest Tristan 

cloth, top edge gilt, net 1/6 
_ . leather, net a/o 

Poetry 

The Pongo Papers. By Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 

Art 

A History of Sculpture. By Ernest H. Short. In 1 vol. 

With over 100 ill. 

Below the Cataracts. By Walter Tyndale. With 60 
plates in colour reproduced from water-colour draw¬ 
ings by the author. In 1 vol. 

Cathedral Cities of France. By Herbert Marshall, 
R.W.S., and Hester Marshall. With 60 coloured 
plates by Herbert Marshall, R.W.S. In 1 vol. 
Uniform with “Cathedral Cities of England,” by 
George Gilbert. With coloured plates by W. W. 
Collins, R.I. y 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 

An ill. edition, with 18 plates in colour and 
numerous black-and-white ill. by Arthur Rackham, 
and an Introductory Poem by Austin Dobson. 

The Children and the Pictures. By Lady Tennant. 

With coloured plates reproduced from original 
paintings, and black-and-white ill. 

William Hogarth. New edition. By Austin Dobson. 
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* READY OCTOBER 16th. 

THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY'S CORRESPONDENCE, 1837-1861 

PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.V.O. 

With numerous Photogravures. Medium 8 vo. Three Volumes. £3 3s. net. 

The period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the history both of Europe and England, and includes The 0*®®“ * 
Marriage—The Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal Agitation—Chartism—The Revolutionary Movement of 48—ftie Crimean 

War—The Indian Mutiny, etc. 

This work is unique in more than one respect. On no occasion hitherto has the personal 
and official correspondence of a sovereign been officially laid before the public, anc^ the ract 
that this can be done, practically without reserve, constitutes one among many testimonies 

to the greatness of Queen Victoria. . _ „. . . - . 

Her Majesty came to the throne when little more than a child, and iad not marely to 
maintain, but to make, her position as a Sovereign, both among her own subjects, and among 

With what eminent success she accomplished this task is known to all the world, but nowit 
was accomplished, and what difficulties had to be overcome, will belearned_ fully for tnem«t 
time from these volumes. That the throne of Great Britain remained firm when other thrones 
tottered or fell, and that it still remains firmly established in the devotion and respect of the 

whole British race is, in great measure, due to Queen Victoria. .. 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to allow the publication of this corres¬ 
pondence which can hardly fail to enhance the love and honour universally felt for the late 
Queen, and to constitute the best and most lasting memorial of her because it can he 
possessed by all her subjects in their own homes. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


History and Biography 

The World’s History: A Survey of Man’s Record. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. With an introductory 
essay by the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Complete in 8 vols. Vol. VI.— 
The Teuton and Latin Races. Vol. VIII.—Western 
Europe since 1800—The Atlantic Ocean—completing 
the work. 

The Great Revolution, 1789-1793. By P. A. Kropot¬ 
kin. In 1 vol. 

The Last Days of Marie Antoinette. By G. Lenotre. 
In 1 vol. Uniform with the Flight of Marie 
Antoinette, by the same author. 

The Life of James McNeill Whistler. By E. R. and 
J. Pennell. In 2 vols. With many illustrations. 
Authorised by Mr. Whistler. 

My Double Life. Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. In 
1 vol. With many illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white. 

Father and Son. In 1 vol. With frontispiece. 

Personal Recollections of Henry Irving. By Bram 
Stoker. New edition. Ill. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Albert von 
Ruville. With an introduction by Professor Hugh 
E. Egerton. In 3 vols. 

Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. Vol. II.—1815- 
1819. Edited from the original manuscript by 
Charles NicouIIaud. With portrait and facsimiles. 
Vol. III. is in preparation. 

Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe. From the first Ger¬ 
man edition. Edited by George W. Chrystal, B.A. 
New edition. 

Jeanne D’Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. 
Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and 
her Death, as attested on Oath and set forth in the 
Original Documents. By T. Douglas Murray. 
With illustrations. New edition. 

A History of Dartmoor. By Basil Thomson. In 
1 vol. Ill. 


Mythology 

Every Child’s Library. Edited by Thos. Cartwright. 
Vol. I.—Asgard, Midgard, and Utgard: or The 
Myths of the Vikings. Vol. II.—Sigurd the Vol- 
sung: the Great Hero of the Vikings. Vol. III.— 
The Old, Old Myths of Greece and Rome. Vol. IV. 
—The Seven Champions of Christendom: the 
Troubles and Triumphs of St. George and the Six. 

Fiction 

The Weavers, by Gilbert Parker.—The Shuttle, by 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett.—Sheaves, by E. F. Benson. 
—Come and Find Me, by Miss Elizabeth Robins.— 
Somehow Good, by William De Morgan. The 
Orchard Thief, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney.—The 
Explorer, by W. Somerset Maugham.—Eve Norris, 
by Claire de Pratz.—The Progress of Hugh Rendal, 
by Lionel Portman.—Mortal Men, by Jessie Herbert- 
son .—White Rose of Weary Leaf, by Violet Hunt.— 
The White Darkness, by Lawrence Mott.—The His¬ 
tory of Aythan Waring, by Violet Jacob.—The Pulse 
of Life, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes.—Scars, by Chris¬ 
topher Reynolds Stone.—The Night that Brings out 
Stars, by Georgette Agnew.—Conventionalities 
Apart, a Volume of Short Stories by Perceval Lan- 
don.—The Kit-Kat Novels: Mary, by Bjomstjeme 
Biornson.—The Power of a Lie, by j. Bojer.—The 
Blotting-Book, by E. F. Benson.— His Own People, 
by Booth Tarkington. 

Poetry 

From the Hills of Dream, and Later Poems, by Fiona 
Macleod. 


Messrs. JACK 

For Boys 

Aubrey Vernon : a Midshipman’s Adventure. By A. 

Lee Knight . */o 

In a Hand of Steel; or, the Thatchmere Mystery. By 
Paul Creswick . a /° 
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Braves, White and Red: Adventures in the North- 

West. By C. S. Argyll-Saxby . 2/0 

In the Grip of the Hawk: a Story of the Maori War. 

By Reginald Horsley . 2/0 

Highway Dust: the Narrative of a Treasure Hunt. By 

G. G. Sellick. 2/0 

The Castaways of Hope Island. By H. A. Hinkson... 2/0 

For Girls 

A Pair of Redpolls. By M. Quiller Couch. 2/0 

Freda’s Fortune. By G. M. Imlach. 2/0 

Told by Eileen. By Alice Massie. 2/0 

The Adventure League. By H. T. Skae. 2/0 

Waste Castle. By W. M. Letts. 2/0 

For Children 

The Story Spinner. By W. M. Letts. 2/0 

Cousin Rex. By Evelyn Gruggen. 2/0 

Humpty Dumpty and the Princess. By Lilian Timp- 

son . 2/0 

Dorothy’s Three. By W. M. Wheeler . 2/0 

Tell Us Some More. By M. Few. 2/0 

When Mother was in India. By E. M. Joyce. 2/0 

The Emperor’s Medal. By D. S. Badley. 2/0 

Thirty Old-Time Nursery Songs. Arranged by Joseph 

Moorat . „ et s / 0 

Knights of Art: Stories of the Italian Painters. By 

Amy Steedman . net 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

George III. as Monarch, Man, and Statesman. By 

Beckles Wilson . net I0 /6 

The Horse. By C. J. Davies.net 1/0 

Poultry. ByC. J. Davies. net 1/0 

Romance of History: the Dutch Republic. By Mary 

Macgregor . 6/o 

Canada. By Beckles Wilson . net 6/0 

Australia. By Dr. W. H. Lang .net 6/0 

Mr. JOHN LANE 

Biography 

Hubert and John Van Eyck, their Life and Work. By 

W. H. James Weale .. net , 0 ,/ 0 

Coke, of Norfolk, and his Friends. By A. M. W. 
Stirling. In 2 vols.net 32/0 

Fiction 

The Son of the Bondwoman, by Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
—Open Hatchways, by the Hon. Henry Coke.— 

This Sorry Scheme, by Maude Annesley.—Painted 
Shadows, by Richard Le Gallienne.—The Love of 
His Life, by Harry Bentley.—The Mauleverer 
Murders, by A. C. Fox-Davies.—The Wingless 
Victory, by M. P. Willcocks.—The Strongest 

Plume, by Hugh de S&incourt .each 6/o 

Miscellaneous 

Legend in Japanese Art. By Henri L. Joly . 84/0 

Napoleon and the Invasion of England. By H. F. B. 

Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. In 2 vols. net 22/0 

Devonshire Characters and Strange Events. By S 
Banng-Gould . Met 2 ,/ 0 

In and Around the Isle of Purbeck. By Ida Wood- ' 
ward ._ net 3I . 

The Memoirs of Ann Lady Fanshawe. Edited by 

H. C. Fanshawe ...... . . l6/o 

Two Dianas in Somaliland. By Agnes Herbert ...net i:/6 
Big Game Shooting on the Equator. By Captain 

F. A. Dickinson . net , 2 /g 

The True Story of my Life. By Alice M. Diehl".’.’.’net 10/6 
The English Stage of To-day. By Dr. Mario Borsa 

The Heart of Gambetta. Translated from the French 

of Francis Laur by Violette Montagu . net 7/6 

Apologia Diffidentis. By W. Compton Leith . net 7/6 

Wagnerian Romances. By Gertrude Hall . net e/o 

The Rebirth of Religion. By Dr. A. S. Crapsey ...net e/o 

Some Nature Biographies. By John J. Ward . net e/o 

Dalmatia. By Maude M. Holbach . net 5/0 

Poetry 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

_ _ net 10/6 

New Poems. By Stephen Phillips . net 4/6 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Innocent the Great. By C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon. net 9/0 

A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham, 
a Forgotten Soldier of the Civil Wars. By W. C. D. 
Whetham. 

Marshal Turenne. By the Author of “ A Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. 

The Life of Edward Henry Bickersteth, D.D. By 
Francis Keyes Aglionby. net 6/6 

Miscellaneous 

The American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir 

George Otto Trevelyan. Part III. net 12/6 

The Political History of England. Vol. XII. The 

Reign of Queen Victoria. By Sidney Low. net 7/6 

Waterloo Lectures: a Study of the Campaign of 1815. 

By Colonel Charles C. Chesney. net 6/0 

Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen : Reminiscences of 
the Civil War, with a History of the Work for the 
Contrabands and Freedmen of the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley, from 1862-1865. By John Eaton in collaboration 
with Ethel Osgood Mason. 

Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. By J. G. 
Millais. 

Leaves from the Journals of Sir George Smart. 

Edited by H. Bertram Cox and C. L. E. Cox. net 10/6 

The Autobiography of Elizabeth M. Sewell. net 4/6 

Bombay in the Days of George IV. By F. D. 
Drewitt. 

England in the Seven Years’ War: a Study in Com¬ 
bined Strategy. By Julian S. Corbett. In 2 vols. 

“ The King Over the Water.” By A. Shield and 
Andrew Lang. 

The Diary of Master William Silence: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 

Hon. D. H. Madden. net 6/6 

Scholasticism Old and New: an Introduction to Scho¬ 
lastic Philosophy—Mediaeval and Modem. By M. de 

Wulf . „et 6/0 

The Handbook to the Roman Wall. By J. Colling- 

wood Bruce . net a/6 

Wild and Cutlivated Cotton Plants of the World. By 

Sir George Watt. net 30/0 

Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways. By Arthur 

John Hubbard. net 4/6 

Gardening in Town and Suburb. By Harry H. 

Thomas .net a /6 

Hydraulics. By S. Dunkerley.net 10/6 

An Inquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. net 4/6 

British Industries: a series of General Reviews for 
Business Men and Students. Edited by W. J. 

Ashley .„e, s /g 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 

The Advent of Arthur. By Enid Leigh Hunt. 

Matthew Strong. By Mrs. Francis. 

Life on the Ocean. By George Little, with an Intro¬ 
duction by W. Clark Russell. 

The Secret of the Sandhills. By Francis Marlowe. A 
Story for Boys. Fully Illustrated. 

Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Blackmore. An entirely New Edition, illustrated in 
colours and black-and-white, with topographical and 
historical introduction, and containing an early and 
now forgotten Doone story by Blackmore. 

Henry Fielding: an Informal Memoir. By G. M. 
Godden. With numerous illustrations, hitherto un¬ 
published letters, and other new matter. 

Sailing Alone Around the World. By Captain Slocum. 

The Art of Swimming, with notes on Water-Polo and 
Aids to Life-Saving. By J. A. Jarvis. 

Sandy Carmichael. By C. J. Hyne. A Story of Adven¬ 
ture in the Pacific Islands when the Islanders were 
Cannibals. 

Under North Star and Southern Cross. By Francis 
Sinclair. Stories drawn from the author’s experi¬ 
ences of travel in all parts of the world. 

Dred : a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. L. MacLean Watt, B.D. 

Stammering, Cleft-Palate Speech, Lisping, etc. Bv 
Mrs. Emil Behnke. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW PART OF 

The AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bt. 

Fart III.—SARATOGA AND BRANDYWINE — VALLEY FORGE- 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR. 

With Three Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The previous Paris of the Work can be had as follows: 
LIBRARY EDITION. Part I., 8vo., 13s. 6d. net. Part II .(two vols.), 
8vo, 21s. net. 

CABINET EDITION. Vols. I., II., III. (comprising Parts I. and II.). 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

“ An African Jungle Book."—Standard. 

JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 

The Story of a Dog and his Master. 

By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK. 

With numerous Illustrations by E. Caldwell. 

Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ The best book of African hunting stories since Selous. . . . 
The book Is splendidly illustrated.”— Star. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 

The Diary of Master William Silence 

A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 

AND OF ELIZABETHAN SPORT 

BY THE 

RIGHT HON. D. H. MADDEN, M.A., HON. LL.D., 

Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 

With additions to the Notes, and a Preface containing observations on 
the Stndy of the Personality of Shakespeare, as revealed by his writings. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

INNOCENT THE GREAT: an Essay on his Life and 
Times. By C. H. C. Pirib-Gordon, B.A. With 4 Maps and 8 
Genealogical Tables. 8vo, 9s. net. 

WILD AND CULTIVATED COTTON PLANTS 

OF THE WORLD: a Revision of the Genus Gossypium, framed 
primarily with the object of aiding Planters and Investigators who 
may contemplate the Systematic improvement of the Cotton Staple. 
By Sir George Watt, C.I.E. With 53 plates, 10 of which are 
coloured. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

Prospectus with Coloured Plates sent on application. 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Thomas 

Kikkup. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Second Edition. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES: A Series of General Reviews 

for Business Men and Students. By Various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. Ashley, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 

NEOLITHIC DEW-PONDS AND GATTLEWAYS. 

By Arthur John Hubbard, M.D., and George Hubbard, F.S.A.. 
F.R.I.B.A. With 29 Illustrations from Photographs. Post 4to, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 

NEW VOLUME 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UPTON LETTERS.” 

ON THURSDAY NEXT. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ALTAR FIRE. By A. c. benson. 

Author of "The Upton Letters,” "From a College Window," etc. 


NEW WORK BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 

THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. By 

A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of " The White Company," etc. With 
16 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6S. [ Shortly. 

THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, and an 

Englishwoman In India, 200 Years Ago. By Col. 
JOHN BIDDULPH, Author of “ The Nineteenth and their Times,” 
and "Stringer Lawrence." With a Frontispiece and Map. Large 
post 8vo, 6s. net. [Just published. 

KING EDWARD VI.: An Appreciation. 

Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of "Richard III. : his Life and Character Reviewed in the 
Light of Recent Research." With 16 Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. * ( Immediately. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. By The Hon. 

EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of "Makers of Modern History.’, 
With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. 

By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of "The New 
Cinderella," " Spring in a Shropshire Abbey." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[ Shortly. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. By Lady grove. 

With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [In the Press, 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. By Mrs. henry 

DE LA PASTURE, Author of " A Toy Tragedy,” “ Peter’s Mother,” 
&•. With 29 Illustrations by E. T. REED. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
6s. [Shortly. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “ DISCOVERY.” 

By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in two vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Map. Large post 8vo, gilt top, 10s. net. Q Just published . 
" The ablest and moat interesting record of travel to which the present century has yet 
given birth."— Spectator. 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE & SUGGES- 

TIVE. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New Edition, with an 
Introduction by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[/ ust published. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By Leslie 

STEPHEN. New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 7*. 6d. net. 

[October 15th. 

Mr. Frederic W. Maitland, in his " Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen," say* :— 
" Into no other book did he put so much of his straightforward, vigorous thinking .... A 
brave, veracions, and wholesome book." 


MODERN GERMANY: her Political and 

Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of 
her Success. By J. ELLIS BARKER (O. Eltzbacher). New and much 
Enlarged Edition. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LITURGICAL STUDIES. By the Very Rev. Vernon 

Staley, Provost of the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Inver- 
ness. Crown 8vo. 5s. Net. 

Contents.— National Ceremonies consistent with Catholic Principles—Notes on the 
Kalendar of the English Church—The Origin of the Festival of the Magi—The Origin of 
Saints' Days—St. Enurchus: a Liturgical Problem—The Commemoration of King Charles 
the Martyr—The Occurrenoe of Festivals and Holy Days—The Lent Fast: Its Origin and 
Development —Te Deum and Benedicite, and Alternative Canticles—A Liturgical Per¬ 
plexity—The Occasional Prayers—On Certain Eucharistic " Amens "—Prayer Book Revision 
—The Posture of the Minister during the Reading of the Collects—Index. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH M- 

SEWELL, Author of "Amy Herbert.” With Portrait- 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. [October 8. 

MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. [October 25. 

THE BROKEN ROAD. 

By A. E. W. MASON. [November 10. 

HER LADYSHIP. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. [October 15. 

THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 

By G. F. BRADBY. [Just published. 


Londoa: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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How Does it Feel to be Old ? By E. Marston. With 
the Portrait of an old angler, Henry Jenkins. 

The Bending of the Twig. By Walter Russell. With 
illustrations by the author. 

My Lady’s Slipper. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

With illustrations by Charlotte Weber Ditzler. 

A Journey in Search of Christmas. By Owen Wister. 

Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 

The Problems of Cricket. By Major Philip Trevor, 
the Manager of the Tour of the English Cricketers 
in Australia. 

Messrs. MacLEHOSE 

Miscellaneous 

An Itinerary, containing His Ten Yeeres Travell 
through the Twelve Dominions of Germany, Boh- 
merland, Sweitzerland Netherland, Denmarke, 
Poland, Italy, Turkey, France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Written by Fynes Moryson, Gent. To 
be completed in 4 vols. With maps and illustrations. 

Vols. I and II. in October.each vol., net 12/6 

Edition de luxe.each vol., net 25/0 

The Scottish Historical Review. Quarterly. 2/6 

Theology 

Lay Sermons and Addresses delivered in the Hall of 
Balliol College, Oxford. By Edward Caird, LL.D., 

D. C.L., late Master of Balliol . net 6/0 

The Advent of the Father. By the Rev. Archibald 

Allan, M.A., Minister of Channelkirk, Berwickshire. 

net 6/0 

Messrs. MACMILLAN 

Fiction 

Arethusa, by F. Marion Crawford.—The Stooping 
Lady, by Maurice Hewlett.—The Fruit of the Tree, 
by Edith Wharton.—The Angel of Forgiveness, by 

Rosa Nouchette Carey .each 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

The History of Freedom, and other Essays. By the 
late Right Hon. John Emerich Edward Dalberg, 

First Baron Acton . net 10/0 

Historical Essays and Studies. By the late Right Hon. 

John Emerich Edward Dalberg, First Baron Acton. 

net 10/0 

Studies in Irish History. By Alice Stopford Green. 

Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Edited by her Son, Ralph Nevill. net 15/0 

William Allingham : a Diary. Edited by H. Allingham 
and D. Radford. 

Reminiscences of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. In 

2 vols. 

The Universities of the Nation. A series of Addresses 
by the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

Frederick Temple: an Appreciation. By E. G. Sand- 

ford, Archdeacon of Exeter. net 4/0 

The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Frederic Har¬ 
rison . net 7/6 

The Soul of the World. By H. Fielding Hall. 

Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke. 

Gleanings from Venetian History. By Francis Marion 

Crawford . net 8/6 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. By the Rev. J. P. 

Mahaffy .. net 5/0 

The Santuario of the Madonna Di Vico, Pantheon of 
Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy. By L. Melano Rossi 

net 21/0 

Old Spanish Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole...net 30/0 
Letters of Martin Luther. Translated by Margaret 
Anderson Currie. 

Poetry 

A Garden of Shadows: Poems. By Ethel Tindal 
Atkinson. 

Poems Old and New. By Margaret L. Woods. 

Messrs. METHUEN 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By S. Baring- 

G° u ld . net 10/6 

George Meredith : Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By May 

Sturge Henderson . 6/0 

My Memoirs. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by 

E. M. Waller. In 6 vols.each 6/0 


Fietion 

Tales of Two People, by Anthony Hope.—The Botor 
Chaperon, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson.—The 
Secret Agent, by Joseph Conrad.—Votes for 
Women, by Miss Elizabeth Robins.—The Halo, by 
Baroness von Hutten.—The Folk Afield, by Eden 
Philpotts.—An English Girl, by Ford Madox 
Hueffer.—Major Vigoureux, by “ Q.” The New 
Religion, by Maarten Maartens.—The Sheep and 
the Goats, by Mary E. Mann.—The Enchanted 
Garden, by Maud Stepney Rawson.—Margery o’ the 
Mill, by Mrs. Francis Blundell.—The Privateers, by 
H. B. Marriott Watson.—The Girl and the Miracle, 
by Richard Marsh.—A Mother’s Son, by B. and 
C. B. Fry.—Name of Garland, by W. Pett Ridge.— 
Love the Judge, by Wymond Carey.—The Magic 
Plumes, by Mrs. Steuart Erskine.—Ferriby, by Mrs. 
Vere Campbell.—For the Soul of Rafael, a Romance 


of Old California, by Marah Ellis Ryan .each 6/0 

Miss Mona. By Dorothy V. Horace Smith . ?/6 

Miscellaneous 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By Nelson 

Dawson . net 25/0 

A History of Seals. By W. de Gray Birch . net 25/0 

Early Wood-cut Initials. By Oscar Jennings . net 21/0 

Woman Through the Ages. By Emil Reich. net ai/o 


The Washboume Family. By James Davenport ...net 21/0 
The Builders of Florence. By J. Wood Brown ...net 18/0 

An Artist’s Reminiscences. By Walter Crane . net 18/0 

A Woman’s Trek from Cape to Cairo. By Mary Hall 

net 16/0 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. Abraham net 15/0 


A Book of Caricatures. By Max Beerbohm. net 15/0 

A Swan and her Friends. By E. V. Lucas . net 12/6 

The Queen of Letter Writers. By Janet Aldis. Met 12/6 

Petrarch and his Times. By H. C. Hollway Cal- 
thorp . net 12/6 


The Complete Shot. By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell ...net 12/6 
Wordsworth and his Circle. By D. W. Rannie ...net 12/6 
A Princess of the Old World. By Eleanor C. Price net 12/6 
Wild Life on a Norfolk Estuary. By Arthur H. Patter- 

gon .. net 10/6 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. By Miss C. M. 

Ady . net 10/6 

Signs and Portents in the Far East. By Everard 

Cotes . .....net 7/6 

Woman in Transition. By Annette M. B. Meakin. 6/0 

Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox and A. Harvey ...net 7/6 

A History of Astronomy. By W. W. Bryant . net 7/6 

The Care of the Body. By Francis Cavanagh. net 7/6 

The Works of Oscar Wilde. The books are :—The 
Duchess of Padua—Poems—Intentions—Salome, 
and Other Plays—Lady Windermere’s Fan—A 
Woman of No Importance—An Ideal Husband—The 
Importance of Being Earnest—A House of Pome¬ 
granates and the Happy Prince—Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime and Other Prose Pieces—De Pro- 
fundis. Three other volumes will probably com. 
plete the set .each net 12/6 

Messrs. MORING 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Life-Work of Hendrik Ibsen. Translated from the 
Russian by G. A. Mounsey. 

The Life-Work of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 

G. A. Mounsey* 

The Life-Work of Montaigne. Translated by G. A. 
Mounsey. 

Juvenile 

On a Pincushion, and other Fairy Tales. By Mary 
de Morgan. With illustrations by William de Mor¬ 
gan, Author of “ Joseph Vance ” and “ Alice-for- 

Short” ...nef 3/6 

Letters from Pussycatville. By S. Louise Patteson, 
Author of “ Pussy Meow : the Autobiography of a 
Cat.” Illustrations from photographs by the author. 3/6 

Miscellaneous 

The Immortality of Animals and the Relation of Man 
as a Guardian, from a Biblical and Philosophical 
Hypothesis. By E. D. Buckner, M.D. net 5/0 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OP TRAVBL OP THE YBAR. 

FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE. 

By Boyd Alexander, Lieutenant Rifle Brigade. 2 vols., large 
medinm 8vo, with about 2 S 0 Illustrations and Maps. 36 s. net. 


MAQNIPICENT NEW ART VOLUME. 

A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 

By Helleu. Containing 24 exquisite reproductions of the famous 
French etcher's portraits of fair women. With an Introduction 
by Frederick Wedmore. Crown folio, 25 s. net. 


TWO INTBRBSTINO BOOKS OP TRAVBL AND TRADB. 

MEXICO OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S., Author of “Through Five 
Republics of South America." 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
trations and Map, 30s. net. 

RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: An Account 

of its Origin and Development. By Percy Horace Kent. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12 s. 6d. net. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON PERSIA. 

ACRO 8 S PERSIA. By E. Crawshay Williams. 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

A LURID PICTURB OP MODBRN RUSSIA. 

OUT OF CHAO 8 : a Personal Story of the Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia. By Prince Michael Trubetzkoi. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW EDITION. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Sir Charles Eliot, 

K.C.M.G. ("Odysseus"). A New Edition with an Additional 
Chapter on Events from 1869 to the Present Day. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


AN BNQLISH VERSION OP “MBS ORIOINBS." 

MEMOIR8 OF MISTRAL. Rendered into English 
by Constance Maud, Author of “ An English Girl in Paris," Ac. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE MY8TERY OF MARIA 8TELLA, LADY 

NEWBOROUGH. By Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, Bart. Demy 
8vo, with over 20 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATION8: a 

History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated from the 
French of Henri de Tourvillb by M. G. Loch, Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

MODERN 8TUDIE8. By Oliver Elton, M.A., 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITY ON A FASCINATING HOBBY. 

MY ROOK GARDEN. By Reginald Farrer, 

Author of " The Sundered Streams,” Ac. Large Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE 8ALMON. With reference 

more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. Calderwood, 
F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


ANOTHBR JOLLY BOOK OP VERSE BY THE AUTHOR OP 
" RUTH LEAS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMBS.” 

FAMILIAR FACE8. By Harry Graham. Medium 

8vo, with 16 Illustrations by George Morrow, 3 s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR BOYS AND OIRLS. 

THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek Fairy 

Tales. By W. M. L. Hutchinson, formerly Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MEW G/- NOVELS . 

HI8 FIR8T LEAVE. By L. Allen Harker, Author 

of " Concerning Paul and Fiametta," Ac. 

THE DE8ERT VENTURE. By Frank Savile. 

A thrilling tale, after the Merriman manner, showing how an enterprising European 
tried to carve out a new little empire for himself in the heart of Africa. 

THE ELECTION OF I8ABEL. By Ronald 

Macdomald, Author of " A Human Trinity,” See. 

A perfectly charming Indy, who is infatuated with the "Femininist Movement," 
makes a marriage of convenience, and opposes her husband at an election. The 
volume abounds in humorous situation*. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox St., Bond St., W. 


NAPOLEON 

AND THE INVASION OF ENOLAND. 

The Story of the Oreat Terror, 1797-1805. 

By H. F. B. WHEELER and A. M. BROADLEY, with 114 full- 
page Illustrations, including 8 in colour, reproduced from an unique 
collection of Contemporary Caricatures, Broadsides, Songs, Ac. Two 
vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

Msssrs. W heeltr and Broadley must be congratulated upon tkt pro¬ 
duction of a book whick has the rare merit of interesting the general 
reader and providing the historical student with fresh material. . . . 
This is a booh which ought to find a place in every library, and in giving 
it to the world the authors have discharged an act of patriotism. —Daily 
Mail. 

II. 

Beauty and the Beast 

The complete Fairy Story. Transited from the French by ERNEST 
DAWSON. With 4 fpll-page Illustrations in colour by Charles 
Condor. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready October 8 

This Edition is limited to 300 copies, a6o of which are for tale in 
England and America. 

III. 

The True Story of My Life 

By ALICE M. DIEHL, Novelist, Writer, and Musician. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

'• Thit book ... has the intimate touch, introspective and revealing, 
which autobiography, if it it to bt worth anything, should have—personal 
light, as well as glimpses of other interesting people. . . . Mrs. D**hl a 
pages have reality , a living throb, and to are indeed autobiography. — 
Daily Chkoniclb. 

IV. 

Two Dianas in Somaliland 

The Record of a Shooting Trip. By AGNES HERBERT, with 24 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 6d net. 

Sinco ike appearance of that brilliant work, “A GIRL IN THE 
CARPATHIANS," there has been no book of travels which has tv revealed 
the fascinating personality of the writer as "THE TWO DIANAS. 

"The adventures of Miss Horbert and her cousin Cicely will keep any 
sportsman from gaping in his St. James’s Street club. ... The book 
it wrilton in the raciest way." —Teuune. 

V. 

Big Game Shooting on the Equator 

By CAPTAIN F. A. DICKINSON, with an Introduction by Sir 
Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G. Demy 8 vo, 77 Illustrations, 
price 12s. 6d. net. [/««< out 

VI. 


Dalmatia: 


The Borderland ’twixt East and West. 

By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With upwards of 50 Illustrations 
from original Photographs by Otto Holbach, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

VII. 

Conclusions of an Everyday Woman 

By HILDEGARDE GORDON BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEW FIOTIOM. 

THE SON OF THE BONDWOMAN 

A Novel. By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. Translated from the 
Spanish by Ethel H. Hearn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PAINTED SHADOWS 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 

THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 

A Novel. By HARRY BENTLEY. 

THE STRONGEST PLUME 

A Novel. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of "A 
Boy's Marriage.” 


HOW RCAOY-Tbo Ootobmr have 0/ 

The ALBANY REVIEW 

Edited by CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

P Contents : Current Events: The Working of Universal Suffrage In Austria— 
Professor JOSEF REDLICH ; The International Socialist Coagrets-R. C. K. 
ENSOR: Bom* Unpublished Letter* of Lafcadio Hearn—Edited by OSMAN 
EDWARDS; Our Present Vocabulary—LADY BELL (Mrs. Huoh Bell); The 
State as Over-Psrent-G. F. McCLRARY. M D.: Ma. HENav Aethue Jones 
" Hypocrites E. A. BAUGHAN : The future of Trade Untons—G. R. S. TAYLOR, 
B. UGodkin—Professor A. V. DICEY: The Politic of a Hon. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL: The Churches and Modern Thought—ALFRED W. 
BENN: From Geeson to Grotina—G. P. GOOCH. M.P.: In Pnxon—MAXIM 
GORKI. At all Booksellers, Libraries, and Radway Bookstalls. 
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The Percy Folio of Old English Ballads and Romances. 

Edited by Professor I. Gollancz, Litt.D. To be pub¬ 
lished in 4 vols. Vols. I., II., and III. now ready. 

net 84/0 

The History of the Royal Scots Greys. By Edward 
Almack, F.S.A. Limited to 400 copies—350 on hand¬ 
made paper at £2 12s. 6d., and fifty on Japanese 
vellum at £5 5s. 

Wit and Humour of the Physician : a Collection from 
Various Sources, classified under appropriate subject 
headings .net 1/6 

Reprints and New Editions 

Smaller Classics Series: 

Comus : a Mask, by John Milton.—The Shorter Poems 
of John Keats.—The Mystics : Seventeenth Century, 
by Alice Meynell. 

De la More Booklets : 

Shelley’s Sensitive Plant.—Browning’s Saul.—Milton’s 
II Penseroso, L’Allegro, and Arcades .each, net -/6 

Mr. MURRAY 

Fietlon 

Ancestors, by Gertrude Atherton.—A Nurse’s Bequest, 
by Miss Lilian Hamilton, M.D.—Dowland Castle, by 
the Earl of Iddesleigh, with illus.—The Myopes, 
by Marmaduke Pickthall.—The Furnace, by Miss R. 
Macaulay.—Caroline, by Miss Clementina Black.— 
Admiral Eddy, by Oliver Onions.—The Silver Zone, 
a Hindu Novel, by Kathleen P. Emmett.—Toward 
the Dawn, by Halliwell Sutcliffe.—Redcoat Captain, 
a Story of “That Country,” by Alfred Ollivant, 
with illustrations by W. Graham Robertson.each 6/0 

Educational 

Murray’s English Literature Series. A Course for 
Schools and Colleges. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., 

B.Sc., and F. Spooner, B.A. 

The Story of English Literature. 3 vols. Vol. I.— 

The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. Vol. II.—The 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1625-1780. 

Vol. III.—The Nineteenth Century, 1780-1880 each 3/6 

Readings in English Literature. I.—The Elizabethan 
Period, 1558-1625. Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Inter¬ 
mediate Course, 2s. 6d.; Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 

II.—Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1625- 
1780. Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 

2s. 6d.; Senior Course, 3s. 6d. III.—Nineteenth 
Century, 1780-1880. Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Inter¬ 
mediate Course, 2s. 6d.; Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 

Stories Selected from the History of England from the 
Conquest to the Revolution. For children. Illus¬ 
trated by 24 woodcuts. 

Miscellaneous 

Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, 

LL.D. n et 15/0 

Annals of an Eton House. By Major Gambier Parry. 

The Letters of Robert Schumann, Musician and Com¬ 
poser, 1810-1856. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Charles Storck by Miss Hannah Bryant . net 9/0 

The Life and Correspondence of George First Earl 
Macartney, 1737-1806, the first British Ambassador to 
China, Governor of Grenada, Envoy Extraordinary 
at St. Petersburg, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, Ambassador Extraordinary to Pekin, 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, etc. From 
hitherto unpublished correspondence and documents. 

By Mrs. H. H. Robins. 

A Family Chronicle, from Notes and Letters selected by 
Barbarina the Honourable Lady Grey. Edited by 
Mrs. John Lyster. 

Life and Work of William Penn, Quaker and Courtier, 
the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant. 

The Reminiscences of the late Albert Pell, sometime 
M.P. for South Leicestershire. Edited, with a 
memoir, by Thomas Mackay. 

The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins, F.R.G.S. 

Modern discoveries of the Kara Sea Rout to Siberia, 
based on his Journals and Letters. By Henry John¬ 
son. 


Fourteen Years in Parliament. By A. S. T. Griffith- 
Boscawen, late M.P. for the Tonbridge Division of 
Kent. 

With the Border Ruffians. Memories of the Far West, 
1852-1868. By R. H. Williams, sometime Lieutenant 
in the Kansas Rangers and afterwards Captain in 
the Texan Rangers. Edited by E. W. Williams. 

Among the Natives of India. Some experiences of an 
English clergyman during ten years of mission work 
in Poona City. By the Rev. E. F. El win, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 

The Latins in the Levant. A history of Frankish 
Greece (1204-1566). By William Miller. 

Indian Texts Series — I. Edited under the supervision 
of the Royal Asiatic Society: 

Storia do Mogor; or Mogul India (1653-1708). By 
Niccolao Manucci, Venetian. Translated, with notes 
and introduction, by William Irvine, late of the Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 4 vols.each, net 12/0 

Over-Sea Britain. A descriptive record of the geo¬ 
graphy, the historical, ethnological, and political 
development, and the economic resources of the 
Empire. The Nearer Empire. The Mediterranean, 

British Africa, and British America. By E. F. 
Knight . 6/0 

History of Venice. Its individual growth from the 
earliest beginnings to the fall of the Republic. By 
Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by Horatio F. 
Brown, author of “ Life on the Lagoons,” etc., etc. 

Part I.—Venice in the Middle Ages. Part II.— 
Venice in the Golden Age.—Part III.—The Decad¬ 
ence of Venice.each Part, net 21/0 

Handbook—Japan, including the whole Empire from 
Saghalien to Formosa. New edition. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, F.R.G.S., and W. B. Mason . 20/0 

Studies in Venetian History. By Horatio F. Brown. 

2 vols. 

Round About the North Pole. By W. J. Gordon. 

The Science of Dry Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly Cast¬ 
ing. By Fred G. Shaw, F.G.S. net 10/6 

Bird Life in Spain. By Captain Willoughby Vernon. 

A Soldier of the Legion. An Englishman’s adventures 
under the French Flag in Algeria and Tonquin. By 
George Manington. Edited by William C. Slater 
and Arthur J. Sari. 

Plagues and Pleasures of Life in Bengal. By Lieut.- 
Colonel D. D. Cunningham, C.I.E, F.R.S. 

Official Account of the Second Afghan War, 1878-1880. 
Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Head¬ 
quarters, India. 

The South African Natives: their Present Condition 
and Progress. Edited by the South African Native 
Races Committee. 

Selected Speeches and Despatches Relating to Cana¬ 
dian Constitutional History. Edited by H. E. 
Egerton, M.A., Beit Professor and Lecturer on Colo¬ 
nial History at Oxford, and W. L. Grant, M.A. 

Municipal Ownership. By Major Leonard Darwin. 

Poetry 

Mors Virgili. A Poem. By T. Herbert Warren. 

Saints and Wonders: according to the Old Writings 
and the Memory of the People of Ireland. By Lady 
Gregory, author of “ Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” 

“ Gods and Fighting Men,” etc. Brigit, the Mary of 
the Gael—Columcille, the Friend of the Angels of 
God—Blessed Patrick of the Bells—The Voyage of 
the Maeldune—Great Wonders of the Olden Time— 

The Voyage of Brenden.crown 8vo, net 5/0 

Mr. EVELEIGH NASH 

Fiction 

The Woman in the Way, by William Le Queux.— 

The Wondrous Wife, by Charles Marriott.—Bun¬ 
kum, By Frank Richardson.—A Woman from the 
Sea, By J. Bloundelle-Burton.—The Plotters of 
Peking, by Carlton Dawe.—Pigskin and Petticoat, 
by Helen Mathers.—Mrs. Vanneck, by E. Aceituna 
Griffin.—The Stars Beyond, by Rosamond Lang- 
bridge.—Julian Reval, by P. Laurence Oliphant.— 

The Spanish Prisoner, by Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny.—The Listener, by Algernon Blackwood. 

—Circe’s Garden, by Cullen Gouldsbury .each 6/0 
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Blackwood's Announcements 


“The Later Nineteenth Century” 

BY Completing the " Periods of 

PBOFESSOB SAINTSBUBY European Literature ” Series. 

51- net per Vol. (Twelve Vols.) 


‘The Power oi the Keys’ 

BY 

SYDNEY C. GUI EH 


“The Eddy” 

6/ = by 

RICCARDO STETHEWS 


IMMEDIATELY. 

In the Footsteps of Narco Polo 

By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 

Sis. Net. 


The Marches of Hindustan 

By DAVID FRASER. 

Sis. Net. 


NOVELS. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 6s. 

By BETH ELLIS. 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 6s. 

By the Author of " On the Heels of De Wet." 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 


Allenson’s New Books 


Two Pine Contributlens to Christian 
Apologetics. 

THE SEORET OF THE 

STREAM. By the Rer. J. B. Maclsah. 
B.D. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. net. 

GOOD WITHOUT GOD—IS 

IT POSSIBLE? By the Rev. Jasper 
B. Hurt, B.D. Crown 8 vo, 2s 6 d. net. 
“ An eloquent and eloeely argued reply to 
the writings of modern agnostics. ” 

—SCOTSUAIt. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVII- Ninth 

Edition. 6 d. By Prof. A. W. Mourrix. 
M.A.. LL.D., 4c. Firat Cheap Edition. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By James Mar- 
tixeau Fir*t Complete Edition. One 
vol. Is. 6 d. net. 

GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. 

Fourteen Centuries of Prayer, Praise 
end Aspiration. Selected and arranged 
by If. W. Tileston. Paste grain, 32mo, 
2 s. 6 d. net; 16mo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d. net. 

TAULER’S LIFE AND SER¬ 
MONS. By Wimrworth. Handsome 
New Edition. 8 a. 

MADAME GUYON’S LIFE. 

By Upham. Introduction by W. R. 
Ihob. M.A. 6a. 

PRAYERS AND MEDITA¬ 
TIONS. By Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
16mo, 2a. 6 d. net. Entirely New Edi¬ 
tion, with additional Prayers not before 
printed in a Collected Edition, and an 
Indta. 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 

Allegorical Stories by Laura E. 
Richards. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
net. 

THE SILVER OROWN. 

Another Book of Fables. By Laura B. 
Richards. Handsome cloth, gilt top, 
2 s. 6 d. net. 


A 8HO RT AND EA8Y 

METHOD OF PRAYER. By Madame 
Guton. First Complete Cheep Issue. 
Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, Is. net; Leather. 
2 s. net. 

THE SUPERSENSUAL LI PE. 

By Jacob Boshkk. First Cheap Issue. 
Paper. 6 d. net; Cloth, la. net; Leather, 
2 s. net. 

THE DREAM OF QERON- 

TIUS. By Cardinal Nkwmam. Paper, 
6 d. net; Cloth, Is. net; Leather, 2s. net. 

THE PRAOTIOE OF THE 

PRESENCE OF GOD. By Brother 
Lawrence. This edition contains an 
additional Letter never before inoluded 
in English issues. Paper, 6 d. net; Cloth, 
Is. net; Leather, 2s. net. 

8PIRITUAL MAXIM8 OF 

BROTHER LAWRENCE. Firat issue 
of these precious writings since 1741. 
Entirely New Translation. Paper, 6 d. 
net; Cloth. Is. net; Leather, 2s. net. 

80ME VIEW8 OF MODERN 

THEOLOGY. By the Rev. E. W. 
Lewis, M.A. Second large edition. 
Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

"Thisis a good book, one that will help 
many to clearer thought."— Church Times. 

theapostleofpatienoe 

AND PRACTICE. A Simple Exposi¬ 
tion of tho Epistle of St. James. By Rev. 
Fsank Johnson Taylor. B.A. Crown 
8 vo. Cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

" Likely to be really usaful." 

—Church Family Newspaper. 

THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. By 

W. Boyd Carpenter. D.D., Bishop of 
Ripon. New Edition, 16mo, Cloth, la. 
net; also Limp Leather, gilt edges, 2s. 
net. 

TALE8 THE OLD GOVER¬ 
NESS TOLD. Charming Illustrated 
Stones for Children. By Amy G. 
Eddison. Foolscap 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


H. R. Allenson, Lid., Racquet Court, Fleet St., London 


MESSRS. BELLS LIST. 

Full List of Messrs. Bell’s New and Forthcoming Books will be sent 

on application. 


READY OCTOBER 2, demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 

THE) ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT. 

A Study of Contemporary Documents. By Henry Nosbert Birt, 
O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 

This is in no way a controversial book, but is simply an attempt to estimate the value of 
the acoonnt given by the earlier historians of the national change of religion effected in 
1559. By a study of tha original letters, despatches, official returns, See., of the period, aa 
endeavour is made to reconstruct a picture of what actually happened, and to gangs the 
ssutiment of the bulk of the nation towards the religious changes. 

NOW READY, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDINAND 
GREGOROYIUS. 

Edited by Friedrich Althaus. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. 

These Journals of the Author of “ A History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages " 
constitute not only an interesting contribution to the biography of a distinguished writer and 
man, but bring vividly before the reader, a picture of his time—drawn under the immediate 
impression of historical events—the great epoch of the modem transformation of Rome and 
Italy, of which from 1852 until 1874 he was an eye-witness. 

NOW READY. 3 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net each. 

A HISTORY OP THE POPES: their Church and State. By 
Leopold von Ranke. Translated ly E. Foster. New and 
Revised Edition, with considerable Additions. Also in leather 3s. net 
each. [York Library. 

*•* This Edition has been revised throughout by the latest German edition, the Chapters 
on Plus IX. and the Vatican Council have been translated for the first time, and a new and 
very full Index has been added. 

READY OCTOBER 9. 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

DAILY THOUGHTS PROM HORACE. Selected and Arranged 
by the Hon. F. H. Watkins, I.S.O., Commissioner of Turk's and 
Caicos Islands. 

READY OCTOBER 9. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. The Story of Peter Pan 
retold by Daniell O'Connor, from the play by J. M. Barrie. 
With 28 Illustrations in Colonr by Alice B. Woodward. 

Also an edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, the Text on hand-made 
paper, and the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 

The various scenes of this extraordinarily popular children's play have beea ideally 
reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, and are beautifully printed in oolour 
by Messrs. Hentschel. Thera will be no more popular Christmas book for young people. 

NEW VOLUME OP THE BRITISH ARTISTS' SERIES. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE MORLAND. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. With four 
Coloured Plates and 78 other Illustrations. 

••• This volume is founded on the more oostly work by the same Author, issued in 1904, 
but it has been thoroughly revised, considerable additions have been made, and it has been 
brought np to date. The number of illustrations has been very largely increased. 

Uniform with "How to Look at Pictures,” Sec . 

JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

HOV TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By Bertram 
T. K. Smith. With 48 Plates, illustrating upwards of 750 
Specimens. 

A comprehensive and up to data general handbook on Postage Stamps, written by a wall- 
known collector and expert. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

" The new series of Bohn's Libraries, on which judicious book-buyers have long learnt te 
keep a careful eye."—Athen<sum. 

NOW READY, small post 8vo, 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

DYER’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

From the Fall of Constantinople. Third Edition, Revised and con¬ 
tinued to the End of the Nineteenth Centnry. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. [Bolin’s Standard Library. 

“ For the general reader, and even for the historical student who is oontent with anything 
short of original research. Dyer’s book is indispensable."— St. James's Oasstts. 

NEW EDITION. REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

GILBART’S HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, AND PRAOTIOE 
OP BANKING. 

By J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S., formerly Director and General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank. New Edition, Revised by 
Ernest Sykes, B.A.Oxon., Secretary of the Institute of Bankers. 
2 vols. 5s. each. 

London! GEORGE BELL & SONS. York House, 
Portugal Street, W.G 
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Miscellaneous 

The Court of Philip IV : Spain in Decadence. By 

Major Martin Hume . net 

Bath under Beau Nash. By Lewis Melville. net 

<Queer Things About Persia. By Eustache de Lorey 

and Douglas Sladen. net 

George Sand and her Lovers. By Frances Gribble. 

net 

Fox-hunting Recollections. By Sir Reginald Graham, 

Bart. net 

Myths About Monarchs. By Hansard Watt. net 

Reprints and New Editions 

The Wives of Henry VIII. By Major Martin Hume 
Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By Horace 

Annesley Vachell . net 

Santa Teresa: being some Account of her Life and 
Times. By Gabriela Cunninghame Grahame. net 

Art E. GRANT RICHARDS 

Fifty Years of Modern Painting : Corot to Sargent. 
By J. E. Plythian. With eight illustrations in colour 
and thirty-two in black-and-white. 

Burne-Jones. By J. E. Phythian. Ill. 

Auguste Rodin. By Frederick Lawton. Ill. 

Books for Boys 

The Boys’ Book of Locomotives. By J. R. Howden. 
Illustrated. 

When Hawkins Sailed the Sea. A Story for Boys. By 
Tinsley Pratt. 

Fiction 

The Scoundrel, by Ernest Oldmeadow.—The Unpar¬ 
donable Sin, by James Douglas.—The Genteel A.B., 
by A. J. Dawson.—The Brass Bowl, by L. J. Vance. 

Juvenile 

The Podgy Book of Tales. By Lena and Norman 
Ault. Ill. 

The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. Illus¬ 
trated in colour. 

Miscellaneous 

Nooks and Corners of Old Paris. By Georges Cain. 

Translated by Frederick Lawton. Ill. 

Essays in Socialism. By E. Belfort Bax. People’s 
Edition. 

The Heritage of Dress : being Notes on the History and 
Evolution of Clothes. By Wilfred Mark Webb. Ill. 
A Pocketful of Sixpences: a Collection of Essays and 
Reminiscences. By G. W. E. Russell. 

The Birds of the British Islands. By Charles Ston- 
ham. Parts VII.-IX. 

Pekin to Paris : an Account of Prince Borghese’s Jour¬ 
ney across Two Continents in a Motor Car. By 
Luigi Barzini, with an Introduction by Prince Borg- 
hese. Illustrated by maps and photographs. 

Oscar Wilde : a Bibliography of his Poems. Ill. 

The Call of the Sea: a Prose Anthology. Compiled 
by F. G. Aflalo. 

Great Musicians. By Ernest Oldmeadow. Ill. 

Great English Poets. By Julian Hill. Ill. 

The Canterbury Tales. Told by Percy Mackaye. Illus¬ 
trated in colour. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & SONS 

Flowers of the Field. By Rev. C. A. Johns. Re¬ 
written by Clarence Elliott .net 

The Dogs’ Medical Dictionary : an Encyclopedia of 
the Diseases, their Diagnosis and Treatment, and 
the Physical Development of the Dog. By A. J. 

Swell, M.R.C.V.S. 

The Horse in the Stable, and in the Field: His 
Varieties, Management in Health and Disease, 
Anatomy, Physiology, etc. By “ Stonehenge ” 
(J. H. Walsh); revised and partly re-written by 

Harold Leeney, M.R.C.V.S. 

Illustrated Edition of Frank Smedley’s Works : Frank 
Fairlegh.—Harry Coverdale’s Courtship.—Lewis 
Arundel, or the Railroad of Life. 

The Comic History of England. By Gilbert A’Becket 
The Family Doctor : a Dictionary of Domestic Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery especially adapted for family use. 
By Edmund Barrett, M.B., B.S.Durh., M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P.Lond. 

Horses and Horsemen : an Illustrated Guide to the 
Stable and the Turf. By Godfrey Bosvile. 


The Opera. By R. A. Streatfeild. With an introduc¬ 
tion by J. A. Fuller Maitland . 6/0 

The Nursery Song Book. Seventy-eight of the Old 

Familiar Songs . 3/6 

The Bridge Book: a Complete Treatise on Bridge for 

Advanced Players. By Archibald Dunn . 3/6 

Bridge and How to Play It. By Archibald Dunn. 1/6 

Terms and Themes of Chess Problems. By S. S. 
Blackbume. With a Preface by A. F. Mackenzie, 
and copious chess diagrams. 

Standard Reference Library (New Vols.): English 
Quotations. A collection of the more memorable 
passages and poems of English literature, arranged 
according to authors chronologically, with a very 
full Index of Words. By Robinson Smith.—The 
Rosicrucians : Their Rites and Mysteries. By Har¬ 
grave Jennings.—Slang and Phrase of the Day: a 
Dictionary of passing English, forming a Supple¬ 
ment to Farmer’s “ Slang Dictionary. By J. Red¬ 
ding Ware.each, net 7/6 

Library of Standard and Historical Literature (New 
Vols.): Grote : History of Greece. Edited by J. M. 
Mitchell and M. O. B. Caspari.—Macaulay: History 
of England. Edited with copious notes by T. F. 

Henderson . each, net 5/0 

Library of Early Novelists (Edited by E. A. Baker, 

M.A., London (New Vols.): Breton (Nicholas) : 
Novels. Edited by Oliphant Smeaton.—Chrysal, or 
the Adventures of a Guinea. With an Introduction 
by E. A. Baker, M.A.—Dekker (Thomas): Novels. 

Edited by Oliphant Smeaton.—Greene (Robert): 
Novels. Edited by Oliphant Smeaton.—Sidney (Sir 
Philip): Arcadia. With an Introduction by E. A. 

Baker, M.A.each, net 6/0 

Picaresque Section (Edited by H. Warner Allen, M.A., 

Oxon.): Celestina. With a lengthy Introduction on 
the Picaresque Novel by the Editor.—Lazarillo de 
Tonnes, together with Nash’s Unfortunate Travel¬ 
ler. With an Introduction by the Editor. 

London Library (Definitive Library Editions. Each 
with an etched or photogravure portrait. New 
Vols.): Beowulf. A new translation, with Intro¬ 
duction, etc., by Wentworth Huyshe.each, wet 2/6 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
Biography and Memoirs 

The Life of Lord Armstrong. By Lady Armstrong. 

The Biography of Lord Wantage. By Lady Wantage. 

The Victorian Chancellors. Vol. II. By J. B. Atlay. 

net 14/0 

Memoir of Sir Henry Norman. By Sir William Lee- 

Warner . net 10/6 

Fiction 

The Broken Road, by A. E. W. Mason.—Laid up in 
Lavender, by Stanley J. Weyman.—My Merry Rock- 
hurst, by Agnes and Egerton Castle.—Her Ladyship, 
by Katherine Tynan.—Dan Riach, Socialist, by 
Beatrice Allhusen.—The Unlucky Family, by Mrs. 

Henry de la Pasture.—The Awakening of Bittle- 

sham, by G. F. Bradby.each 6/0 

History 

Cavour. By the Hon. Edward Cadogan . net 7/6 

A History of the Minories. By the Rev. E. M. Tom- 

lins °n . net 18/0 

Miscellaneous 

The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick Treves net 12Jo 

Through the Magic noor. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 5/0 

The Essays, Literary and Critical, of Sir Leslie Ste¬ 
phen, with Introductory Essays by the Right Hon. 

James Bryce and Herbert Paul .net 60/0 

The Pirates of Malabar. By Colonel John Biddulph 

net 6/0 

The Altar Fire. By A. C. Benson. net 7/6 

King Edward VI. : an Appreciation attempted by Sir 

Clements R. Markham. net 7/6 

Reminiscences of Oxford. By the Rev. W. Tuck- 

well. Revised and cheaper edition . 6/0 

A Holiday in the Happy Valley with Pen and Pencil. 

By T. R. Swinburne.net 16/0 

Human Justice for Those at the Bottom. By C. C. 

Cotterill . 2 /6 

Animal Life. By F. W. Gamble . .......net 6Jo 

Prose Idyls of the West Riding. By the Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Milnes Gaskell . $f Q 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

BEING THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME OF THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

The publication of a new volume of Dr. Furness's Variorum Edition of Shakespeare is always an event of importance 
in the literary world, and it is therefore with pleasure that the publishers are able to announce the completion of the fifteenth 
volume of this monumental work. This is the first volume to be put before the public since the autumn of 1904, when 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” was published. 

The Text of this edition follows the text of the First Folio with all the fidelity that unstinted pains can bestow. In 
addition there are Textual Notes showing the different readings of the folios, quartos, and subsequent editions, similar in 
kind to the notes of the Cambridge Edition, but differing herein, that they enumerate the critical editions that have adopted 
the various readings. Then follows a COMMENTARY in which the notes, worth preserving (in the opinion of the editor), of 
critical editions from Pope to the present day are condensed—at times, these notes merely illustrate the history of Shakespearian 
criticism. In an Appendix are criticisms by English, German, and French authors—in short, within one volume is to be 
found an epitome of a Shakespeare library that would cost a large expenditure of time and money to collect. 


The Fourteen Volumes which have thus far appeared are: 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

HAMLET. 2 vols. 

MACBETH. Revised edition by Horace 

Howard Furness, Jun. 

KING LEAR. 

OTHELLO. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE TEMPEST. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
THE WINTER’S TALE. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


PRESS OPINIONS . 


“This, the most exhaustive work on any of Shakespeare's plays, comes from America.”— Athenceum. 

"It is a truly monumental edition .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“America has the honour of having produced the very best and most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great poet.”— 

“The most valuable work recently contributed to our Shakespearian literature ."—Birmingham Daily Pott. Blackwood’t Magazine. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 18s. per vol. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. 

Ready Immediately. 

FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 

By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known as an authority on French literature, his “ The Literature of the French Renaissance ” 
being accepted as the standard work on the subject. No other critic has shown greater insight into the books and the people of 
the period. His selection as the author of the volume on Rabelais is therefore pec uliar ly appropriate. 

With a Frontispiece Portrait and a Bibliography. 12mo. cloth, paper labels, 6*. net. 

dust Published. ESSENTIALS OF 


A 


MILK HYGIENE. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on DAIRY and MILK INSPECTION and ON THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTION 
and HANDLING OF MILK, FOR STUDENTS of DAIRYING AND SANITARIANS. 

By C. O. JENSEN, 

Professor in the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Colleges of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Translated and Amplified by LEONARD PEARSON. 

Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 275, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Nature’s Moods and Senses. By Horace G. Hutchin¬ 
son . net 7/6 

The Social Fetich. By Lady Grove . net 5/0 

THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

Fiction 

Geoffrey Harrington’s Adventures. By Harry Colling- 

wood . S/° 

Frank and Fearless. By W. C. Metcalfe . 3/6 

The General and His Daughter. By Frances Arm¬ 
strong . 3/6 

The Ordeal of Susannah Pantham. By Emily Pearson 

Finnemore . 3/6 

Ice-Gripped. By W. C. Metcalfe . 2/6 

Philip Okeover’s Pagehood. By Gertrude Hollis. 2/6 

Ronald the Moor-Ranger. By R. Stead. 2/6 

The Invaders of Fairfold. By Edith E. Cowper. 2/6 

When the Puritans were in Power. By the Rev. E. E. 

Crake . 2/0 

The Namesake of the King. By A. M. Barham. 1/6 

Miscellaneous 

Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Dis¬ 
coveries. By L. W. King. 10/0 

Early Church Classics. By the Rev. T. Allen Moxon. 

The Romance of Science : Turbines. By Engineer- 

Commander A. E. Tompkins. 3/6 

Hidden Saints. By S. Harvey Tern. 3/6 

The Poets on Christmas. Selected and Edited by 

William Knight. 2/6 

Thoughts for Quiet Days. By Emily C. Orr. 1/0 

SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. 

History, Biography, and Belles Lettres 

William Clarke, Journalist: His Life and Work. By 
H. Burrows and J. A. Hobson. 

A Dictionary of Spanish Quotations. By the late T. B. 
Harbottle, joint author of “ French and Italian 
Quotations.” Revised and partly written by Major 
Hume, of the Public Record Office. 

Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer : a History of 
the Renaissance in Bengal. From the Bengali of 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri, M.A. Edited by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, K.C.I.E, formerly Principal of Krish- 
nagar College and Fellow of the Calcutta University. 

The Dawn of a Constitution, or the Reigns of 
Henry III., Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III. 
(1216-1377). By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., M.A. 

The New Classical Library, Edited by Dr. Emil Reich: 

1. An abridged Edition of Seyffert’s Dictionary of 

Antiquities. 

2. The Pandects (de verborum obligationibus) and 

the important parts of Gaius. 

3. Plato’s Dialogues (The Sophist, Parmenides, 

Politicus, and Timaeus). By H. F. Carlill, 

M.A. 

Dyce’s Text of Shakespeare, with the Original Notes : 
Macbeth.—Hamlet.—Antony and Cleopatra.—The 
Merchant of Venice.—Richard II.—As You Like It. 

—Julius Caesar.—The Tempest.—The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.—The Winter’s Tale.—A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.—Romeo and Juliet.—Twelfth Night 1/0 
The Life and Times of the Empress Pulcheria, a.d. 

399 to a.d. 452. By Ada B. Teetgen. 

The History and Ethnography of Africa South of the 
Zambesi, from the Settlement of the Portuguese at 
Sofala in September, 1505, to the Conquest of Cape 
Colony by Great Britain in September, 1795. By 
Dr. G. M. Theal. In 3 vols. 

Ludwig II. of Bavaria. By Clara Tschudi. Trans¬ 
lated by Ethel Hauriet Hearn. 

Philosophy, Theology, etc. 

Thought and Things: a Study of the Development and 
Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic. By James 
Mark Baldwin. In 3 vols. 

The History of Philosophy. Based on the work of 
Dr. J. E. Erdmann. Fifth Edition, revised by his 
son, Dr. W. Bruno Erdmann. 

The Will to Doubt, or the Place of Doubt in Human 
Experience. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 

Attention. By W. B. Pillsbury. 

Mental Pathology in Relation to Psychology. A trans¬ 
lation by Thomas Loveday, M.A. 


The Certainty of Religion. By F. Storrs Turner. 
Physiological Psychology. A translation of the fifth 
and wholly re-written German Edition, by Prof. 

E. B. Titchener. In 3 vols. 

Science and Sociology 

The Port of London and the Thames Barrage. A 
series of expert Studies and Reports. Edited by 
T. W. Barber, M.Inst.C.E. 

The Student’s Text-Book of Zoology. By Adam Sedg¬ 
wick, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. In 3 vols., 
profusely illustrated. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 

Fiction 

Me and Myn, by S. R. Crockett.—In the First Watch, 
and other Engine-Room Stories, by James Dalziel.— 

The Soul of a Priest, by the Duke Litta.—The Mil¬ 
lionaire, by Lady Troubridge.— The Light Eternal, 
by Peter Rosegger.—A Lindsay o’ the Dale, by 
A. G. Hales.—She Loved Much, by Alfred Buchanan. 

—’Mid Pleasures and Palaces, by Mary Landon.— 

The Terror of the Macdurghotts, by C. E. Playne.— 

Uncle Jem, by Hester White.—The Fool’s Tax, by 
Lucas Cleeve.—By Veldt and Kopje, by W. C. 
Scully.—Father Alphonsus, by H. A. Hinkson.— 

The Beetle : a Mystery, by Richard Marsh.each 6/0 

History and Biography 

Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By Vernon 

Lee . net 21/0 

Before and After Waterloo. By Edward Stanley. ..net 18/0 
The Story of Diplomacy: its Makers and Movements. 

By T. H. S. Escott. 16/0 

Studies Historical and Critical. By Professor Pasquale 

Villari . net 15/0 

Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt. 

By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. net 15/0 

The Governance of London. By G. Lawrence Gomme. 

net 15/0 

The Letters of Edward Lear. Edited by Lady 

Strachey . net 15/0 

Mirabeau the Demi-God. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

net 15/0 

A Literary History of the English People. Vol. II. 

By J. J. Jusserand. net 12/6 

A Literary History of France. By Emile Faguet...net 12/6 

A Literary History of the Arabs. By R. A. Nicholson. 

net 12/6 

Forty Years of Paris. By W. F. Lonergan. net 10/6 

A Sister of Marie Antoinette. By Mrs. Bearne. net 10/6 

History in Scott’s Novels. By the Hon. A. S. G. 

Canning .net 10/6 

History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry II. By 

Arthur Clerigh .net 10/6 

Old English Sports. By F. W. Hackwood.net 10/6 

Bonaparte in Egypt and the Egyptians of To-day ...net 10/6 

The Story of My Struggles : the Memoirs of Arminius 

Vamb6ry .net 7/6 

Memorials of Thomas Davidson, the Wandering 
Scholar. Collected and Edited by William Knight. 

net 7/6 

British Writers on Classic Lands. By the Hon. 

A. S. G. Canning .net 7/6 

Michael Davitt: Revolutionary, Agitator, and Labour 

Leader. By F. Sheehy-Skeffington .net 7/6 

Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Joseph S. 

Tunison .net 5/6 

History of Ancient Civilisation. By Charles Seignobos 

net 5/0 

Sir Rowland Hill: the Story of a Great Reform. Told 

by his Daughter, Eleanor C. Smyth.net 5/0 

The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist—Mrs. Bright- 
wen. Edited by W. H. Chesson.net 5/0 

Travel and Description 

The Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India. By 

John Campbell Oman.net 14/0 

The Matterhorn. By Guido Rey.net 21/0 

The Scenery of Sherwood Forest. By Joseph Rodgers 

net a1/0 

The Andes and the Amazon. By C. Reginald Enoch 21/0 
The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By Angelo 
Mosso. ai/o 
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Greening’s Ne w & Forthcomin g Publications. 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. By Samuel Cowan, J.P., Author of “ Mary Queen 

of Scots,” “ Who Wrote the Casket Letters ? ” &c. 2 vols. Royal octavo. Two Guineas net. 

This work gives a complete history of the House of Stuart from its origin to the time of the accession of the House of Hanover. It is illustrated by 
Portraits of all the Stuart Sovereigns, and contains the famous authentic Orkney Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, by permission of the Duke of Sutherland, 
also the Portrait of Queen Annabella, wife of Robert III., from the collection and by permission of Sir James Drummond. 

[The Publishers hope that the work will be ready early in December. Orders for the first limited edition can now be booked .] 

THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS. By Alfred E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E. With 28 Illustrations 

A geological narrative dealing with the story of the earth, mainly intended for young people. 6/- 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

MISCELLANEA. 

THE PORTLAND PEERAGE ROMANCE. By Charles Archard. 

THE PQNGO P APERS. By Lord Alfred Douglas. _ 


Two New Volumes in Greening’s Edition of 
Dean Swift’s Works. Per Volume, 2/- not. 


1/- not. 
2/6 net. 


FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


I Will Repay. By the Baroness Orczy, Author of “ The 

Scarlet Pimpernel." 

New Library Edition with Now Illustrations by H. M. BROCK. 6/- 

n» White Rose Myatery. By Gerald Biss, Author of 

’The Dupe.” 6/- 

A Romance of Three. By Edward Scott. e/- 

The Master of Means. By Herbert George. e/- 

The Love Seekers. By Mary Walpole. e/- 

A Charming filrl. By Esm£ Stuart, Author of “ In the 

Dark," &c. 8/- 



Lady Lilian’s Luck. By the Comtesse de Bremont, 

Author of "Daughters of Pleasure,” "A Son of Africa,” 
&c. •/- 

Brands vale. By A. Stanley Kidd. 8/- 

The Place Taker. By Peter Earlston. e/- 

The Splendid Coward. By Houghton Townley. 8/- 

Lovo and the Mirror. By Rathmell Wilson, a/e 

The Vlelen of the Foam. By John McEnery. e/- 


GREENING’S LATEST SUCCESSES. 

A New Powerful Novel by J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND, Author of "The Financier," "Gold Worshippers," Ac. 

LOVE THE CRIMINAL. (. Second Edition.) 8/- 

It is well written, admirably ingenious and intensely absorbing ... It remains one of the stories which readers may take up with the certainty of 

rrpinrwl »*_ TU „ 


being gripped .’’—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS. 

By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6/- 

THE DEATH TRAP. 

By R. W. COLE. 6/- 

THE MONTE CARLO MURDER—THE TRUNK TRAGEDY. For a striking example of coincidence see 

THE DUPE. By Gerald Biss. 

First Edition Sold Out. Second Edition Now Ready. 

6/- 

THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. 

By ANTHONY HAMILTON. Second Edition. 8/- 

Daily Mail: —"Admirably written, with an artistic restraint that is 
often wanting in books of adventure, and it grips the intelligence as well as 
the senses of the reader.” 

The World: —"The writing is fresh, graphic and forcible .... 
interesting from the first page to the last." 

Morning Post: —* ‘ We recommend all who enjoy what is best in the 
English spirit of adventure to read this absorbing description of a country.” 

RICHARD THE BRAZEN. 

By CYRUS BRADY and EDWARD PEPLE. 8/- 

The Times.— " A novel which savours strongly of Charles Lever." 
■The Scotsman . —" For bright, fresh and irresistible humour this is one 
of the best novels Messrs. Greening have published. It is an ideal book to 
prescribe to anyone as an antidote for dulness." 

Evening Standard. —" Shows a rich turn of inventiveness and a 
pleasant sense of humour.” 

First Edition of 15,000 Copies Sold Out. Second Edition Sold Out. Third Edition Now Ready. 

THE TANGLED SKEIN. The Great Historical Romance 

By the BARONESS ORCZY, Author of " The Scarlet Pimpernel.” " I Will Repay," &c. 

6/- 

The True Story of Goethe's Relations with Women. 

GCETHE’S LIFE AT WEIMAR, 1775-1779. By G. H. Lewes. 2/6 not. 

This admirable little book gives the true story of the early Weimar days of storm and passion—intellectual and sensual. It is as thrilling and stirring 
as any work of fiction. 

SEEN AND UNSEEN. By E. Katharine Bates. 6/- 

** Miss Bates has given us an autobiography which, besides the joyous nature of the incidents, has a real interest and value as being the collected 
experiences of a determined believer in Spiritualism.”— Westminster Gazette. 

First Edition subscribed before Publication. Second Edition Sold Out. Third Edition Now Ready. 

THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. By Lucas Cleeve. 

6/- 

THE FATE OF THE HARA 

DIAMOND. By T. W. Speight. 

6/- 

WHEN TERROR RULED. 

By MAY WYNNE. 3/6 

THE ABDUCTORS. 

Br JOSEPH PRAGUE. 6/- 


SommI a Poatoant for tha How Oatafogua, whfoh will bo sont to you Froa of Ohargam 

GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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TURBINES. (The Romance of Science Series.) 

By Engineer-Commander A. E. TOMPKINS, R.N. With about 100 Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

" Some idea of the great sixe of the ‘ Lusitania’s' machinery may be gathered from the description in a little book called ' Turbines,' by Engineer-Commander Tompkins of 
the Royal Navy ."—Daily Mail . September 26. 1907. 

EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and R. H. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


DEEP QUESTIONS. 

By the Very Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3a. 6d. 

HIDDEN SAINTS. 

A Study of the Brothers of the Common Life. By S. HARVEY GBU, M.A. Crown 
8 vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 

By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE-JONES, M.A., D.D.. Dean of Gloucester. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

INSPIRATION. 

By the late Rev F. WATSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4a. 

THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 

Selected and Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. Crown 8vo. cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 
CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 

By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Durham. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards. Is. 6d. 

CONVERSION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

Bv the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. New and Revised Edition. With several 
Illustrations. Small post gvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8 vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE LAW OF HAMMURABI AND MOSES. 

A Sketch, translated from the German of HUBERT GRIMME, together with a 
Translation from the Babylonian of the Laws discussed, and Chapters on the History 
and Archaeology of the Hammurabi and Mosaic Codes, by the Rev. W. T. PILTER, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

By the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt. M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 6d. 

MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. 

By the Rev. H. A. REDPATH. D.Litt. M.A. New Edition. Small post 8vo. 
cloth, la. 6d. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: 

ORIGEN THE TEACHER. 

Being the Address of Gregory, the Wonder-worker, to Origen, together with 
Origen's Letter to Gregory. Translated, with an Introduction and Notea, by the Rev. 
WILLIAM METCALFE. B.D. Small post gvo. doth boards, la. 6d. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: 

ST. CHRYSOSTOM ON THE PRIESTHOOD. 

By the Rev. T. ALLEN MOXON. M.A. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF 
SOUTHWELL. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. [Ready shortly- 

THE SACRIFICE OF JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
MEMORIAL THEREOF. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 

UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. A. DAVENPORT KELLY. With Prefatory Note by the BISHOP OF 
BLOEMFONTEIN. Small post gvo. cloth. 6d. 


IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 

By the late Prof. STOKES. Sixth Edition. Edited by Prof. LAWLOR. Large 
crown gvo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“SOUND WORDS”: their Form and Spirit. 

Addresses on the English Prayer-Book. By the Rev. GEORGE EDWARD JBLF, 
Master of the Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 
Studies of Non-Christian Religions. 

By ELIOT HOWARD. New Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE BOOKS 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. Litt. D. With Facaimiles of MSS. 
Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 2s. 6d. 

“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. 

By WILLIAM LEFROY. D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown gvo. cloth boards, 2a. 6d. 

EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Being Addresses idelivered by the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. 

By the late WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY. Canon of Southwark. With a Preface 
by the LORD BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. Fcap. gvo. doth boards, la. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 

Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very Rev, HENRY 
WACE. D.D. Demy gvo. doth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE APOCRYPHA. 

A Series of Lectures on the Books and Times of the Apoorypha. By the Rev. S. N 
SEDGWICK. M.A. Small post gvo. doth boards. 2s. a ' 


ON AGNOSTICISM. 

Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE. D.D. 
Medium 8vo, paper cover. 6d. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 

By J. PATBRSON-SMYTH, B.D. LL.D. Crown gvo, paper cover. 6d. net. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Lecture addresses. By the Rev. W. BECK, M.A. Feap. 8vo, doth boards, Is. 6d. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

With over 350 Illustrations from Paintings by the Italian, Flemish, German, and 
French Masters of the 14th, 15th, and 16th Centuries. Notes on the Pictures by 
EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the French Institute, and a Chronological and 
Biographical List of the Painters. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 28s. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 
Evolution. 


Latin Liturgy up to the time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore 
DUCHESNE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE from the Third Edition of * Les 
Ongmes du Culte Chrttien. Second English Edition. Revised, with considerable 
Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 


DOGTRINA ROMANENSIUM DE 
INVOCATIONS SANCTORUM. 


Being a Brief Enquiry Into the Principles that Underlie the Practice of the Invocati 
By the Rev. H. F. STEWART. B.D. With an Introduction by I 
BISHOP OF SALISBURY. Small post gvo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ABOVE SOCIETY. 

LXXII. PURITAN MANIFESTOES. 

A Study of the Origin of the Puritan Revolt. With a Reprint of the 
Admonition to the Parliament and Kindred Documents, 1572. Edited by 
the Rev. W. H. FRBRE. M.A., and the Rev. C. E. DOUGLAS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

XCIY. THE PEGULIUM. 

An endeavour to throw light on some of the Causes of the Decline of the 
Society of Friends, especially in regard to its original claim of being the 
Peculiar People of God. By the late Rev. THOMAS HANCOCK. 
Second Edition, Revised, with an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
W. E. COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. Demy 8vo, paper 
boards, 5s. 

LXXXY. THE HISTORY AND USE OF CREEDS 
AND ANATHEMAS IN THE EARLY 
CENTURIES OF THE OHURCH. 

By C. H. TURNER. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Small post gvo, paper boards, 2s. 

A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications 
may be had on application. 
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are in open revolt. Let us listen to no uncertain 
testimony; it is not that of a foe, but of an English 
Bishop, a Successor of the Apostles, a Bishop of the 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, a Bishop, as he 
himself prefers to call it, “ of our grand, historic, 
English Church ”: 

Forty years ago the House ol Commons was practically a Church 
Senate. What was it now? With each successive widening of the 
franchise—and here was a spectacle calculated to make all true 
Churchmen seriously reflect—Parliament had become less of a 
Church Senate and more of a Nonconformist Assembly. This vast 
digression of the Church and upheaval of Nonconformity was no 
mere question of party politics. It cut far deeper than the surface 
shiftings of Parliamentary tactics and majorities. It reached down 
to the very root of the national life. " At bottom it will. I am 
convinced, be the beginning in England of a great war between 
clericalism and Christianity. The noise of the coming battle may 
be heard on every shore and in every province of Christendom. But 
confining our attention to our own land, how strange it is that so few 
Churchmen seem capable of reading the signs of the times ! We 
have had a superabundance of warnings. The passing of the 
Cowper-Temple clause under a Liberal Government was one, the 
passing of the Kenyon-Slaney clause under a Unionist Government 
was another. The majority of the members of the present Parlia¬ 
ment are by no means irreligious men, yet they are not by any 
means friendly to th« Church of England as at present ad¬ 
ministered.” 

“What a moral, what a warning!” as an old lady 
in one of Mrs. Ewing’s beautiful stories once ejacu¬ 
lated. Conservatives no longer like the Church, 
Liberals do not like the Church; abroad the French 
Government is displaying its heartfelt, burning zeal 
for pure, simple Bible Christianity after the exemplar 
of that worthy Protestant Bill Sikes; and as the holy, 
orthodox Bishop shows further on in his speech, 
1,200,000 members of the Trades Union Congress 
voted for secular education, against 120,000 on the 
other side. Nay; if the Trades Union Congress, with 
its peculiar knowledge and specific training in the 
Things of Eternity is against us, what need of any 
further witness. If the majority say guilty, what more 
do we want? The majority cried, “Crucify Him, 
Crucify Him.” It was done. 

I am away from home, I am sorry to say, and so I 
cannot consult my books. So I ask the pardon of the 
dear Bishop, and of all other theologians, if I have 
to give a certain anecdote loosely, from memory, 
instead of accurately, from book. St. Polycarp, the 
disciple of St. John the Divine, was brought before the 
representative of the Roman State, and also, inciden¬ 
tally, before a raging mob—I mean, before the House 
of Commons and the Trades Union Congress of the 
day. The saint answered the representative of the 
Emperor civilly enough, though, as it happened, he 
did not seem to be aware that in opposing the will of 
the State he was guilty of sectarianism; he refused to 
abjure his faith. But when the official suggested that 
Polycarp should explain his position to the democracy, 
the saint replied to the effect that he did not deem the 
democracy worthy of the slightest notice! “A strange 
clergyman!” as Sir Daniel Ridgeley observes in “ His 
House in Order.” And then the State and the demo¬ 
cracy burned Polycarp alive. 

Possibly these things were written for an example to 
us, to warn us what will be our fate if we fail to defer 
in all things to the popular will. Vox populi, vox Dei: 
I have not even a Bible with me, I am sorry to say, 
so I cannot give chapter and verse for this solemn 
warning of the Good Book. 

But this by the way. We have seen by the Bishop’s 
words how very far we have strayed from righteous¬ 
ness, how near we are to deserving the Gospel impre¬ 
cation: “Woe unto you when all men speak ill of 
you ”; how remote we are from the promise that in 
this world we shall be extremely comfortable. And 
yet the Bishop, who is clearly the Man of the Hour, 
the almost miraculous product of a time of desperate 
danger, does not leave us in absolute despair. No; 
Dr. Diggle, Bishop of Carlisle, has words of comfort 
for our erring Church. He says that even if Disestab¬ 


lishment and Disendowment came, “ he would by no 
means be overwhelmed with despair for the future of 
the historic Church.” Thank Heaven for this trumpet 
note of encouragement and consolation! Think of it; 
think of the courage, the splendid optimism of this 
grand Bishop. Translate the message into plain 
English; let it run: “ Even if the few thousand pounds 
per annum which the English Church receives from 
Catholic hands for preaching Protestantism were with¬ 
drawn, even if bishops had no longer seats in the 
House of Lords—even then I should by no means be 
overwhelmed with despair.” Still, the dear Bishop 
seems to say—I would prefer the lightest hint of the 
House of Commons to all the words of Holy Writ, of 
the Apostles, of the Canons, of the Councils, of the 
Primitive Doctors, which are especially commended 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Still in my diocese 
(if the House of Commons and the Trades Union 
Congress permit the existence of such things) shall 
the majority of churches be fast shut from Sunday to 
Sunday, still shall Festival and Fast be neglected with 
my approval, still will I neglect to honour 
Our Lady by the title bestowed upon her in the 
Book of Common Prayer, still will I despise every¬ 
thing that is sacred, holy, and of ancient order. When, 
by some rare chance, anything in the Prayer Book 
pleases me, I will make much boast of our glorious 
Reformation; in other cases I will jeer at “ the rubrics 
of the Tudor Kings.” 

Clearly the Bishop of Carlisle is born for the healing 
of the English Church. Imagine it; he will not give 
way to absolute despair even if Disestablishment and 
Disendowment come upon us for our sins against 
popular opinion. Even. Every word is worth con¬ 
sidering; even if a popular assemblage, which may be 
composed of Jews, Turks, infidels, heretics, and 
atheists, have no longer so much as a pretence for 
interference with the affairs of the Catholic Church in 
England, even if the precious balms of Royal Com¬ 
missions and fraudulent Privy Council judgments be 
denied her, even if retired Divorce Court Judges, 
wholly void of ecclesiastical learning, are no longer set 
to decide the most delicate and intimate points of 
ecclesiastical discipline, even if the most Holy Sacra¬ 
ment of the Altar is no more liable to be abstracted and 
exhibited in court by the greasy assistants of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, even if priests who have given 
their wealth, their comfort, their earthly happiness, alt 
the joys of life for God’s poor folk are no longer apt 
to be tormented to death and madness by slow legal 
process, with the blessing and approbation of the 
dear, good Bishops, inheritors of all Evangelical 
blessings pronounced upon the poor, upon them that 
have despised all judgments of this world, preferring 
to abide by the voice of eternal doom. Even if the 
Church of England be Disestablished and Disendowed, 
still, Dr. Diggle, Bishop of Carlisle, will not give way 
utterly to despair. 

Irony will always have its uses; it is the natural vent 
of that sceva indignatio which burned and tore the 
heart of Dean Swift—foreseeing, it may be imagined, 
all the monstrous pageant of wickedness and lies 
and blasphemy and imposture that was logically 
bound to follow in the Hanoverian train. But 
there are things so holy that irony, though it were 
of the weight of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” does not 
suffice for their defence; and it is time now to have 
done with jesting with Dr. Diggle. One may, in a 
grim and fantastic mood, construct fantasies on the 
tales of the world’s vileness and devilry and wicked¬ 
ness; Bill Sikes may appear in a Punch cartoon; 
Armour may provide a text for certain pleasantries, as 
when the devil, in the American paper, having rashly 
peeped into Packingtown, is wheeled in a bath chair by 
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the shores of the Infernal Lake, and exclaims, as the 
fire and brimstone fumes mount to his nostrils, “ This 
does me good.” But there is a point beyond which 
irony becomes ill-placed, indeed irreverent; and I am 
tired of Dr. Diggle, pour rire. 

Why do we suffer the accuser to sit in the chair 
of the saints, in the chair of those doctors who have 
rightly divided the Word of Truth, who have counted 
the voice of all the whole world, of Kings and of 
People, as less than a speck of dust when weighed 
against the Faith delivered to the Saints? This man 
dares to talk of Disestablishment and Disendowment as 
a misfortune. Was the Church, then, Established and 
Endowed in the days of the Christ, in the days of the 
Apostles, in the days of the Martyrs? The true mis¬ 
fortune of our poor Chuch is this—that false 
prophets occupy the places of the Apostles amongst 
us. All the blood and all the torments of all the blessed 
and holy saints from the beginning of the world cry 
out for vengeance against them and their fellows. 
All the memories of all holy and orthodox priests of 
the Church of England in especial clamour against 
them. The Carthusians, whom the tyrant Henry slew 
with rope, with slow torment, with starvation; Laud, 
murdered without a show of justice by the State, by 
the “People of England”; all the faithful Caroline 
clergy, who gave up their goods rather than obey this 
filthy idol called “the People”; all the good priests 
of later days, especially denounced, be it said, by 
Dr. Diggle—all these utter their voices in condemnation 
of them. One does not know the stories of 
all these martyrs; perhaps one never will; one 
does know the general outline—the life given 
up wholly for the poor, the wretched, the un- 
happy, the oppressed, the life spent amongst hideous 
slums, amongst hideous people; the True Faith taught, 
the Sacrifice offered for Quick and for Dead—Religion, 
not babble, hypocrisy, wealth-worship, weak pietism, 
and other shams and devilries, once more exhibited to 
the world. And the end of such stories is always 
the same—" the Bishop was regretfully forced to let 
the law take its course.” And then the long years of 
persecution, of popular infamy, of legal process, of 
slow, deliberate, malignant torture. The Bishops! 
Tait, Jackson, and the like—I know not what black 
calendaf would have to be ransacked to find worthy 
companions to such names as those. Whose blood 
was it that choked Robespierre? How is it that such 
bishops can find voice, while the Life and Death of the 
Priest of St. Alban's by Holborn is still within 
memory ? Yet this man stands up. Hear him: — 

..At the same time (the Bishop continued) I am full of hope for 
the Church of England if only she can get rid of seminarism, 
mediaeval ism, the idolatry of tradition, and the schismatic tendencies 
of ecclesiasticism; and can become catholic, national, reasonable, 
spiritual, resolved to inspire the nation with the grand ideals of 
brotherhood and Catholicism taught by Our Lord and His Apostles. 

What does he mean? Seminarism, one supposes, 
implies the teaching to priests the matters which 
concern priesthood—a horrible thing truly that theo¬ 
logians should be instructed in theology, just as 
engineers are taught engineering. Medievalism; that 
is fine indeed! Let the Church abjure the spirit of the 
great and glorious cathedrals, the wonders of all time, 
let the Church abjure the spirit of the Morte d’Arthur, 
of the Dante, of St. Thomas a Kempis, of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of Everyman. Let the Church receive instead 
the high doctrine of Marie Corelli, of the Red-Nosed 
Man, of Mr. Chadband, of “ Dr. ” Clifford; let it learn 
to enjoy the exquisite art of the buildings in which 
the “ Free Churches ” perform their strange and 
uncouth travesties of Divine Worship. The “ idolatry 
of tradition ”; again one wonders what the man means. 
Is he so free from “seminarism,” is he, in other 
words, so densely and grossly ignorant that he is 


unaware of the high authority assigned to tradition in 
the Prayer Book of that which he calls “ our grand, his¬ 
toric, English Church ” ? How can anything be his¬ 
toric ” without tradition; nay, how can anything exist 
at all without tradition? Does this bishop imagine 
that a man can trim a hedge without tradition, 
does he think that a partridge can be roasted 
without tradition? And what are the “ schismatic ten¬ 
dencies of ecclesiasticism ” ? Is a Freemason guilty 
of “ schismatic tendencies ” when he refuses to admit 
me, an unqualified person, into the lodge? And are 
all the schismatic sects “ecclesiastical”? There are 
three hundred of them, I believe, in England at the 
present day; I was not aware that there was much 
“ ecclesiasticism ” in many of those bodies. What 
does the Bishop mean by " Catholic ” ? Does he 
conceive, can he even pretend to conceive, that the 
term Catholic implies a body of doctrine and ritual 
which will please the House of Commons, the Trades 
Union Congress, and the populace generally—and, it 
seems, more especially the rabid Atheists at present in 
power in France? Let us waive aside all theological 
pre-possessions of whatever kind, let us investigate 
in vacuo, as it were; we cannot, in the face of the New 
Testament, in the face of history, maintain that the 
Christian Church was founded with the object of 
pleasing everybody—Christians apparently excepted. 

There are many other gems in this address, delivered 
“ under the shadow of the stately cathedral,” as the 
reporter puts it. Here is one: 

Time was when the vision of a glorious Catholic Church— a 
Church universal and loving—seemed to be dawning on the world : 
a Church whose unit was the family, whose multiple was the city 
or province, whose total was to be all mankind. 

The unit of the Church in the Apostolic Age was the 
Bishop. 

Again Dr. Diggle says: 

Where the spirit of exclusive sectarianism was, there the Christ 
was not; and wherever the Christ reigned, the exclusive spirit of 
sectarianism was exorcised. One of the greatest foes ot the Christ 
was sectarianism. “ It was so,” Dr. Diggle proceeded, “ in the 
beginning from the days of Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas.” 

Did the Christ show this spirit when He 
called a respectable religious denomination hypocrites 
and vipers ? Did St. John the Divine display a sectarian 
spirit when he hurried out of the bath, on being 
informed that the dissenter Cerinthus was present? 
Did the martyr, holy Polycarp, show the sectarian 
spirit when he addressed another dissenter, Marcion, 
as “ the first-born of Satan?” 

And, then, this personage censures the Roman 
Church for promulgating “ heresies and novelties 
absolutely unknown to the Primitive Church.” 
The Primitive Church I This personage, who 
repudiates ecclesiasticism, appeals to the Primi¬ 
tive Church, which “ did nothing ” without the 
bishop. This personage, who abhors tradition, 
appeals to the Primitive Church, which had a devout 
reverence for the tradition of the Apostles and the 
Fathers. This man, who sneers at certain English 
canons because they are three centuries old, appeals 
to the first ages of Christianity. The period of the 
“Tudor King” is, then, musty in its antiquity, com¬ 
pared with “ the more widely illumined national con¬ 
science of the present day”; but the first five cen¬ 
turies of Christendom are, it seems, too long ago to 
count! And he appeals to the Primitive Church; to 
the age of strict dogmatic definition, of miracle- 
working saints, of the great Liturgies of the East, of 
the unfailing teaching of the Great Eucharistic 
Sacrifice—of all the things of which Bishop Diggle 
profoundly disapproves. 

Finally, the Bisliop brings the worst charge of all. 
It seems that so inveterate has the sectarian spirit 
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become in “the Tractarian Movement,” that some of 
its disciples are venturing to echo the denunciations 
against rich men and riches uttered in the New Testa¬ 
ment by the Christ, to echo also the benedictions pro¬ 
nounced by Christ Himself upon the poor. A horrible 
outcome of the “ sectarian spirit,” indeed. The 
Tractarians will be saying soon that man was not sent 
into the world to “ do business.” 

Arthur Machen. 


THE LATIN AND THE TEUTON 

I have not yet examined Mr. F. H. Matthews’s book, 
“ The Principles of Intellectual Education,” with the 
care demanded by his experience as master to the West 
Riding Educational Committee, and I therefore confine 
myself to such portions of it as are represented in an 
appreciative article in the Morning Post of the 28th 
of September. From this I gather that Mr. Matthews’s 
object is Education, not Instruction, that he clearly 
“ sees that books are not an end in themselves, but an 
instrument, and that the vital thing is the child’s 
powers.” He would Degm by training the eye, the 
ear, and the hand, and not till the child begins to see, 
to listen, and to use its hands intelligently would he 
begin to teach reading.” With the single question as 
to whether reading cannot be made a training of the 
eye, I am so far entirely in accord with Mr. Matthews. 
I follow the course which he proposes. “ Then come 

.object lessons which will . . . [grow 

into] science, the tales which will grow into litera¬ 
ture and history, and the manual work that de¬ 
velops brain power.” This is excellent, in particular 
the insistence on developing dexterity. We have much 
to learn from Germany in this respect. Not only is 
facility in using the hands of immense practical service 
in after life, but almost any handicraft stimulates the 
.brain. Many children who are supposed to be stupid 
are merely slow at what is called “ book learning,” 
and have manual capacity. If this faculty is encouraged 
the more purely mental faculties develop with it. In 
such cases they grow slowly, but strongly. It appears 
to me that the kindergarten and its kindred systems, 
though they may have been run for more than they 
are worth, have still much to be said for them in 
principle. All young children should be encouraged in 
any dexterity, however trivial, which they naturally 
possess. Its exercise will train not only the hand, but 
the eye. Before I leave this early period of education, 
I would insist that modern toys are far too compli¬ 
cated for children. On the mechanical, the material 
side, they tell too much. The prancing horse, which 
stood on the edge of the table, and was always on the 
point of leaping into the abyss, but never did, because 
it was prevented by the leaded wire which issued 
from its belly, was sufficient to set children inquiring. 
On the imaginative, the ideal side, they can tell noth¬ 
ing, but they suggest nothing. Imagination has 
been long ago realised in the charming toy-books of 
Mr. Walter Crane. It is from among the playmates 
of the “ ally ” and the terrible “ tip-cat,” from the sug¬ 
gestive power of such primitive playthings at rest, that 
the poets and philosophers will come. Mr.W. M. Lead- 
man has already written in these pages very sugges¬ 
tively on this subject, from his own experience of 
rather older children. I suggest that they owe their 
lack of imagination partly to expensive mechanical and 
realistic toys. I do not object to them because they 
are luxurious, for the hatred of luxury is unintelli- 
ent. Let us jewel our babies’ corals like the Court of 
hilip IV., and spend on their nurseries all we can 
afford, and more, that they may see nothing that is 
ugly, at least while they are quite new to the world; 


but our expensive toys are ugly and pretend to be 
pretty, and our children are obliged to pretend to 
like them when they do not. 

I can go but very little further with Mr. Matthews. 
“ In regard to language he holds that the first power 
to be trained is the power of understanding and using 
the mother tongue.” Mr. Matthews shows signs of 
lapsing from the standard of education to that of in¬ 
struction. If he means the capacity to pass in English 
the examination required by the Board of Education 
according to age, that result has been acquired. If 
he means the ability to understand our literature, to 
use perfectly our wonderful language, whicn educa¬ 
tion alone can help us to do, that is what Shakespeare 
and Milton were learning when they died. Which¬ 
ever he means, this is how he thinks the result is to be 
attained. He would have “ no school teaching of 
foreign tongues before the children understand 
the English language, and so much of its gram¬ 
mar as will prepare the way to a foreign gram¬ 
mar.” Mr. Matthews’s appreciative critic says 
truly that the eyes of boys who have received a classi¬ 
cal education in a public school have been too often 
“ shut off from the full light of day, and directed 
towards a cave full of old monuments dimly seen, and 
never fully comprehended.” In a cellar below the 
cave, left as lumber by the cave-dwellers, are piles of 
English grammars. To this useless obscuring pe¬ 
dantry Mr. Matthews wishes us to return, not for 
children who can be taught no foreign language, but 
for those who are to learn languages which have gram¬ 
mar; English fortunately has none to speak of. A lan¬ 
guage which has no orthography beyond that which is 
founded on custom, and no accidence, can have no 
grammar which can be worth while to teach any 
child who is destined to learn one of the languages 
on the grammar of which English grammar has been 
laboriously invented by pedagogues. Primary schools 
seem forced to teach English grammar, because they 
profess to teach no other language; they utterly fail to 
teach English. The real difficulties of English lie in 
the pronunciation and the diction, neither of which can 
be taught by grammars. Mr. Matthews proposes 
next, when the child reaches the age of ten, that he 
shall be taught a foreign language, which is to be 
German. Mr. Matthews, let me repeat, proposes to 
educate, not to instruct. At twelve this is to be fol¬ 
lowed by French, and at fourteen by Greek. As 
regards this order Mr. Matthews’s critic remarks, 
“ Everyone who knows the languages under discussion, 
their literatures and their place in the world, half 
suspect that Mr. Matthew’s order is the right one.” 
I see no ground for their suspecting anything of the 
kind. 

We are, I suppose, to assume that Mr. Matthews’s 
scheme does not aim primarily at immediate use¬ 
fulness, as do the efforts of the “ coach,” but 
at general development of the intellect, and therefore 
that he does not choose German as the first foreign 
language for a child’s study with any idea that it will 
be more useful to him than another. Such an idea 
would be manifestly absurd. A language having so 
complicated an accidence and grammar is not likely 
to spread, where simpler and clearer languages already 
in the field fail to do so. No people of a great national¬ 
ity give up their language in a foreign country so easily 
as Germans. Again, it can scarcely be maintained that 
German opens a wider field of knowledge than Greek, 
or a Latin language, especially to an Englishman, 
with the one exception of German philosophy. I 
venture to doubt whether German philosophy loses 
anything in clarity by translation into a Latin tongue. 
I do not forget the value and the peculiar charm of 
German writers who are called minor, but I think I 
may fairly take Goethe, Schiller, and perhaps Lessing, 
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with any others that Mr. Matthews might add, as 
standard types of German pure literature. Are these 
more likely to stimulate and expand the mind than 
writers of equal eminence in Greek or Latin ? Further, 
to the Englishman, German leads to no other 
language; any one of the neo-Latin languages not 
• only opens its own field of literature, one at least equal 
to the German field, but leads easily to the rest. If Mr. 
Mattnews is among those who regard literary English 
as existent before Chaucer, and consequently regards a 
Gothic language as a mode of transition easier to an 
English child than a Latin one, Norse resembles English, 
both in form and construction, far more closely than 
does German. A comparison of such well-known pas¬ 
sages as the “ Our Father ” and “ The Sermon on the 
Mount ” in the three languages will show this at a 
glance. Yet no one would be so foolish as to suggest 
Norse as the first foreign language to be taught to 
children. Or does Mr. Matthews recommend German 
on account of its influence on English literature ? 
Where does it appear? No great language has had 
less. There remains one other possible inducement: 
the old fetisch discarded from the cave, grammar. I 
can hardly suppose that Mr. Matthews thinks that 
German grammar, with its complexities and super¬ 
fluous terminations, can be any assistance in writing 
clear and grammatical English. Can he cite any 
great English writer whom it has so assisted? 
Surely it is self-evident that all expansion of 
English, as of every other European language, has 
taken place in the direction of Greek and Latin. Is 
there any one Art or Science which expresses its new 
developments and its new discoveries in Teutonic 
terms? Whence came the Reformation with the New 
Learning—of which Englishmen and Germans boast? 
The New Learning was nothing but the Greek and 
Latin classics which had become obscured by the over¬ 
clouding Teutonism of the Middle Ages. It reached 
Germany and England only through Italy. To prefer 
Teutonic to Latin civilisation is to prefer, in English, 
Beowulf to Chaucer, to Shakespeare, and to Milton. 
Their works might easily have been written if Germany 
had been effaced from the map at the period of 
the blessed Norman Conquest; they could never 
have been written if the neo-Latin languages had 
not transmitted the treasures of Greek and Latin 
literature to the north. I would ask Mr. Mat¬ 
thews to consider in what branches of literature 
English is specially pre-eminent. I do not think it 
can be disputed, that it is not on those branches 
which demand lucidity of thought, breadth of view, 
logic, and exactitude of language. We are not pre¬ 
eminent in Europe as philosophers, critics, historians, 
but we possess a body of poetry finer than that pro¬ 
duced by any modem people. We need only except 
one poet whom we cannot equal—Dante. The qualities 
that we lack, clearness and precision, we shall not 
attain by the study of German. We may attain them by 
the study of Greek, or of Latin, or among modem 
languages of either of the neo-Latin languages, especi¬ 
ally of Spanish, and of French. Where the public 
schools and the universities have failed to the extent 
which may be safely admitted is that they have taught 
Greek and Latin as dead languages, as if they were 
Chaldee or Syriac, or Anglo-Saxon, and not as 
the living; vehicles of the thought and civili¬ 
sation which illuminate Europe at this moment 
In contempt of the world, in defiance of all pro¬ 
bability and common sense, they have disguised, 
them under an absurd pronunciation, conforming to no 
other under the sun. They have set artificial bounds to 
them, confining the study of them to periods which 
they call classical, as though a foreigner should refuse 
to leam any English which is not Shakespearian. And 


they have refused to teach conversational Latin, 
though it has been continuously spoken in its purest 
and most classical forms by scholars throughout 
Europe. There is much truth in the statement of the 
Morning Post that the vital question of education has 
been overshadowed by the debate between sects and 
parties wrangling, not about education, but about 
shibboleths. I do not agree that “ the worst of the 
storm is now past,” and the thing been “ substantially 
done.” 

Teutonizers—I do not refer to Mr. Matthews 
individually—join with those who have the old haunt¬ 
ing terror of the Catholic Church. I stretch that 
term to its utmost capacity; there is power in it. I 
use it here to embrace dogmatic Christianity. Any¬ 
thing, to those who have this terror, is betfer than 
familiarising Englishmen with Catholic language and 
thought. They would rather stem the flood of light 
which Latin derives from Greek, and pours over the 
world, than run those risks. And yet Milton faced 
them; unhappily there is nothing Miltonic among the 
descendants of his political party. I do not laugh at 
these fears; they are sincere in their own way. I have 
used the most concrete terms; but it is not the sacerdo¬ 
talism nor the dogmas of Catholic Christendom which 
minds of this type dread. It is clearness, the accurate 
registration of idea in speech.it is Dogma in the abstract 
of which they are fundamentally afraid. I do not under¬ 
estimate tEe value of the German element in neo-Latin 
literature, nor do I overlook its beneficent influence 
within Dogmatic Christianity. To the more purely 
Latin races Germanism is more beneficial than to 
us, for it is the vagueness of English, the prolix 
perplexities of German combined, which provide the 
Teutonizer and the undogmatic Christian with the cloak 
to thought which is habitual to their minds. Greek, and 
the Latin languages tear it off. Perhaps they are 
wise; perhaps their photophobia is a racial instinct of 
self-preservation, for it is such qualities of mind which 
have made English commercialism and English diplo¬ 
macy a terror to mankind; happily, a certain English 
collective sense of justice somewhat tempers the 
domination in which these forces result. 

L. L. A. S. 


FICTION 

The Chronicles of Berthold Darnley. Edited by Wil¬ 
kinson Sherren. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 

Whatever else may be said about this book, it is cer¬ 
tainly an unusual one. From the “ Foreword ” one 
learns that Mr. Sherren is the editor of these Memoirs 
of the consumptive musician who finally dies at an 
early age in a lunatic asylum. At first it looked as if 
this was merely a novelist’s artifice, but as one reads 
further into the book it seemed possible that it is what 
it professes to be, the jottings of a madman tricked up 
by a journalist into the form of a novel. There is, too, 
about the book a flavour of two distinct styles—one the 
clever writing of an intelligent madman, and the other 
the commonplace journalism of a provincial pressman. 
Possibly, it is the other way about; and, possibly, Mr. 
Sherren is responsible for the whole. In any case, we 
can advise him that it is not necessary to make the 
illiterate characters quite so illiterate nor the others 
quite such facial contortionists. It is only fair to say 
that the main characters of the book are well drawn 
and are sufficiently interesting. In many ways the book 
is worth reading, in spite of terrible blemishes of style 
and taste. 
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Hilma. By William Tillinghast Eldridge. (Col¬ 
lier and Company, 6s.) 

This is really a penny novelette, which has somehow 
got itself into cloth boards. The author has studied 
the “ Prisoner of Zenda ” carefully, and has tried to 
produce another one; even the “ Dolly dialogue” form 
of conversation is attempted. The result written in 
the American language is terrible. The story runs 
along anyhow; all the difficulties of the plot are got 
over with the greatest ease by the conspirators discus¬ 
sing their secrets aloud in the dimly-lighted streets, or 
by the strong-willed hero unwittingly uttering his most 
private thoughts aloud. The Dolly conversations are 
banal; and the American hero, the Queen and the 
Grand Dukes have an extraordinary habit of saying 
“ Aye ” when they mean “ Yes.” 

The Pagan Woman. By Norma Lorimer. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) 

The Pagan Woman asks why anyone should make life 
more disagreeable than it need be by doing disagree¬ 
able things when others can do them for you. The 
other woman says she has always worked without ques¬ 
tioning and that if there’s work to be done someone 
has to do it. This difference in argument fairly repre¬ 
sents the different lines on which the two women de¬ 
velop or cross each other’s destinies. The third person 
in the drama is of course a man, an absent-minded pro¬ 
fessor, a woolly bear—not at all the kind of man you 
would expect a Pagan Woman to endure even for the 
mean joy of wresting him from the other woman who 
has served and loved him faithfully for years. He had 
hair that on occasion stood full two inches uprignt, 
“he was always a little dotty-like,” the villagers say, 
and he was usually eating herrings. Nevertheless, we 
get the impression of a strong personality, a scholar 
absorbed in his work and detached from the petty 
interests of the world, and we fully understand 
Martha’s devotion to him. We think that the character 
of Martha is the success of the book. Miss Lorimer 
has struggled gallantly to be fair to the coarse, selfish 
nature of her pagan, and to enlist our sympathy for 
her. She has tried, in fact, to give voice to the 
woman’s tragedy in Martha, the everyday tragedy of 
unfulfilled womanhood; and in Marion, to the modem 
woman’s claim of life, life to the dregs, sometimes at 
any cost to others. The justice of the claim and the 
difficulties in the way of its fulfilment present a pro¬ 
blem that is ever new and ever interesting. Miss 
Lorimer does not offer us a solution, but a picture. 
As a background she shows us the Isle of Man and the 
curious vivid superstitions of the Manxmen. 


The Great Skene Mystery. By Bernard Capes. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

Mr. Bernard Capes has succeeded in gathering 
together a number of singularly unpleasant characters 
round whom to weave his sordid tale. His hero is a 
boor and bully; his heroine a minx; while a feeble old 
nobleman, his adventuress wife, the usual dark, swarthy 
villain, a rascally Italian and a gin-drinking, most 
repulsive old woman, form the rest of his cast. The 
% plot is the not uncommon one of an illegitimate son 
in search of his father. The book has the usual com¬ 
plement of murders, and ends in the approved manner 
with the suicide of the murderer, who has been im¬ 
prisoned by his mad wife in a well. Mr. Capes tells 
his story clearly, with a dramatic force that makes 
up, to some extent, for the very sordid and hackneyed 
plot, but we have seen better work from his pen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I regret that my view of the French Revolution in 
general, and of the life and character of 'Mme. Roland in 
particular, does not meet with Miss Gore-Booth’s approval. 
But I am pleased to hear that when she said Mme. Roland 
was condemned to death “ mainly on account of the political 
action of another woman—Charlotte Corday,” she really 
meant something quite different. The bypaths of political 
history under the Terror are intricate, and I must confess that 
I cannot always follow Miss Gore-Booth’s argument as closely 
as I should like to do; but that is, no doubt, my fault. 

In the first place, I fail to see that Charlotte Corday has 
anything to do with the matter. The famous exclamation 
attributed to Vergniaud—so many famous exclamations have 
been fathered upon Vergniaud—is too much in the style of 
Lamartine to be above suspicion. Apart from that, there is 
no evidence whatever for the assertion that Charlotte Corday 
was a follower of the Girondists. She herself expressly stated 
at her trial, not only that the proscribed deputies were in no 
way implicated in her action, but that she had determined to 
kill Marat even before their flight to Caen. Moreover, she 
singled out Marat, not because he was the bitterest enemy of 
the Girondists, but because she thought him a homicidal 
maniac, and a standing danger to the public. When he was 
dead she hoped her “country would have peace.” But the 
Girondists had a far more dangerous enemy than Marat; and 
they knew it. This was Robespierre. “ If she had consulted 
us,” says Louvet, “is it likely that we should have advised 
her to attack Marat, whom we knew to be already at death’s 
door?” 

But retournons 4 nos moutons. Miss Gore-Booth is sur¬ 
prised that anyone in these days should dispute the fact that 
the accusation of plotting against the unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic, and the liberty and safety of the nation, was 
merely a hypocritical formula to cover real motives. But that 
is precisely what Mme. Roland did. It was proved that, during 
her imprisonment, she had been in regular correspondence 
with the proscribed deputies who were endeavouring to stir up 
civil war in Normandy against Paris. Thus, from the Moun¬ 
tain’s point of view, and having regard to the law of the 
Republic, the accusation was, in her case at least, a perfectly 
just one. 

Miss Gore-Booth scarcely does justice, I think, to Marat’s 
witty allusion to Mme. Roland’s “boudoir.” If he had 
alluded to her sitting-room, the remark would have been quite 
pointless and unworthy of repetition; but his application of the 
term to the Ministkre de Vlntirieur was a clever gibe at her 
husband’s expense. 

To describe Mme. Roland a's “a shrinking, feminine 
woman ” would, I agree, be absurd; and if I have been un¬ 
fortunate enough to convey the impression that such is my 
view of her character, I hasten to correct it. I think of her 
as a strong-souled matron, with a great heart, an iron will, 
and a brilliant intellect. But I still think her influence on her 
husband and his political associates to have been disastrous. 
As to her attitude towards the question of women’s suffrage, 
she was either an utterly insincere person, whose words were 
ever at variance with her actions, or she was not. I prefer 
to believe that she was not. When Danton suggested that the 
Convention should consult her opinion, he was obviously ridi¬ 
culing her husband, as Marat had done before him. The 
alleged uxoriousness of “ the virtuous Roland ” was one of 
the great tribune’s standing jokes. He little suspected that 
the words he spoke in jest would ever be taken in such deadly 
earnest, for he was not an ungenerous man. 

Lastly, Mme. Roland sat in the National Convention on the 
one occasion I referred to, simply because she was compelled 
to do so. It was not a voluntary act, as Miss Gore-Booth 
appears to imagine, but in answer to a peremptory summons, 
to the bar to give evidence as to certain definite charges 
brought against her husband, of which she happened to have 
some personal knowledge. John Rivers. 

ART AND PROVIDENCE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— From his book, which I read with much pleasure, I 
had hoped that Mr. Antony Guest was an Aristotelian. His 
letter makes me suspect that after all he is, consciously or 
subconsciously, a Platonist. I suggest that he has over- 
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emphasised the importance of conception, and he replies by 
confusing art with philosophy to the exaltation of thought over 
form. It would make too great demands on your space and my 
own time to teach Mr. Guest how to "consider achievement 
apart from intention,” but I may be able to put him in the 
way of discriminating between the two and of clarifying his 
own thoughts if I refer him to Mr. Swinburne’s essay on 
Hugo’s L' Annie Terrible (“ Essays and Studies ”), an essay 
which I am sure he will find more helpful to his understanding 
of aesthetics than any dictionary. 

My letter, the unpremeditated result of an attempt to review 
Mr. Guest’s book for another perodical, merely tended to show 
that works may be fashioned into shapes never intended by the 
artist through the mysterious agency of an unseen potter. I 
trust he will perceive how this differs from the contention 
with which he credits me, that “ everything depends on dex¬ 
terous handiwork.” After admitting that “the great works 
are those that the artist achieves because he must,” it is sad 
to find Mr. Guest asserting that “ the mission of art is to 
teach.” He should distinguish between cause and effect, and 
his own sentence should have taught him that the primary 
purpose of art is to satisfy the creative impulse of the artist. 
If it satisfies others, so much the better, but the true artist 
is he who endeavours to supply his own demand, the manu¬ 
facturer he who supplies the demands of others. Hence the 
pot-boiler, which is never “ impromptu work,” as Mr. Guest 
with surprising lack of insight suggests, but is on the contrary 
the successful achievement of a deliberate intention. 

Frank Rutter. 

September 30. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There are some who, not content with playing the 
rdle of artist, must add that of moral instructor. In doing 
so they destroy the source of their own power; for to the 
artist, as such, morality has no direct bearing; and to expect 
him to furnish criteria for conduct is to shrink the dominions 
of art. Beauty can never be rightly and truly interpreted when 
the attention is focussed on a moral. 

_ Again, there are others who, far from inculcating maxims of 
virtue, use their influence the opposite way, and issue works 
calculated rather to pervert than to improve. Now, true art 
is always, in sympathy with Nature, including the human, and 
morality is in unison with the moral faculties of man. Hence, 
adapting an Euclidian axiom, we may affirm that art and 
morality are both in harmony with Nature and therefore in 
harmony with one another. But immorality is a disharmony 
in Nature, since it conflicts with the moral law. Therefore, all 
immoral art is at variance with Nature, and in so far as it is 
immoral, it is imperfect. 

Lastly, there are those who wield their genius unconscious 
of any aim beyond the portrayal of beauty. Such alone will 
succeed in teaching as only art can teach. For, since the 
artistic and the moral form a concord, all real art breathes the 
spirit of morality; it elevates, it instructs, it refines, and thus 
paves the road to virtue. True, it does not supply a code of defi¬ 
nite rules for the guidance of life—-but why? Because its office 
is higher. It is the function of art not only to drill and equip 
man for the moral conflict, but also to lift him beyond it by 
pointing to loftier ideals. And hence he who, through the 
divine glamour of an all-transmuting fancy, looks on the 
vision of Nature and strives to interpret its beauty alone, will 
prove at once a superior artist and an unconscious exponent 
of morality. 

J. Turtle Cooke. 

Belfast, September 30. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir—I am sorry to learn that Mr. W. Bennett— I trust I am 
not indiscreet in thus penetrating the faint disguise in which 
the printer has veiled his name—intends, like Achilles, to retire 
sulking to his tent, and refuses to play at ninepins or to tilt 
against windmills any longer, fearing that public opinion 
might be hostile. This very un-Quixotic and twentieth-century 
attitude is to be regretted. 

Whilst in the act of retiring to his tent, Mr. Bennett must 
have read my letter through inverted field-glasses, otherwise 
I am at a loss to understand how he could have mistaken 
pyramids, which have stood the test of ages, for ninepins. 
Besides, is it not rather infelicitous to refer to ninepins at all 
in this connection. Surely Mr. Bennett does not wish your 


readers to suppose that in his estimation art and literature are 
all on a par with skittles. However that may be, to talk 
about knocking down my ninepins is not precisely the same 
thing as bowling them over. To call my arguments ninepins 
is no refutation of them, it is only abuse. Far be it from me, 
however, to impute “ intentional discourtesy ” to so polite 
a controversialist. 

Perhaps if we had both been talking about the same thing 
we would have been in better accord. When Mr. W. Bennett 
speaks of Art (with a capital A, Mr. Printer, please) he prob¬ 
ably means art as it ought to be, whilst I have but pointed to 
art as it is and was. 

Of course, perfect art should be pure, just as true beauty 
should reflect real goodness. Unfortunately human endeavour 
is hampered by the imperfections of human nature, occasion¬ 
ally it has been perverted by depravity, and, unless history has 
sadly belied them, there have even existed beautiful women 
who were desperately wicked. It is the duty of man to be 
good, hence every manifestation of his nature, whether in 
commerce, labour, literature, or art, should partake of, and be 
wholly inspired by, his goodness and virtue. To our grief we 
must lamentably confess that in this rough-and-tumble world 
this is not always the case; but to say that the true aim of 
art, whether literary, pictorial, or musical, should be pure and 
elevating, is but to state a truism which, however, is too often 
disregarded. 

The wheat and the tares are confusingly intermingled in this 
mundane sphere, and some of the grandest monuments cf 
human artistic creative power have shared, in spite of their 
exquisite workmanship and glorious conception, the imper¬ 
fections of the human beings who conceived and executed 
them; on the other hand, some of the purest and noblest of 
our endeavours have sometimes lacked that distinction, that 
note of refinement, without which no work is artistic. 

We are therefore brought back to the conclusion that while 
all human work must necessarily be imperfect, we should not 
condemn as inartistic work that is morally wrong any more 
than we should condemn as impious efforts whose sole defect 
may be inartistic treatment. Shall we deny artistic beauty 
to the noble palaces of the Italian renaissance because we 
know that within their humid walls lurk pestilence and 
disease ? 

• E. A. Brayley Hodgktts. 

September 30. 
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Mr. R. B. Haldane and 
“Public Opinion.” 

The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary-for War, 
has addressed the following letter to the Editor of PUBLIC 
Opinion :— 

WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that In the new form of “Pnhltc 
Opinion” trader your editorship, yon do well 
to make prominent what is concrete and 
living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work 
of the nation and of Journalists, the standard 
of whose criticism is high. What interests 
people la that which is expressed in a con¬ 
crete form and has in it the touch of humanity. 
The views of strenuous spirits and the criti¬ 
cisms of really competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this condition. Your 
paper will succeed if it can only keep up to this 
standard, and I think you have brought it on 
to the right lines. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. B. HALDANE. 

Percy L. Parker, Esq., 

Office el "Public Opiates,” 

Temple House. Tallis Street, E.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We are under the painful necessity of having to dis¬ 
sociate ourselves from certain expressions of opinion 
which appeared last week in this paper. The gentle¬ 
man to whom we entrusted the task of reviewing a 
novel—“ The Wondrous Wife,” by Charles Marriott— 
was sufficiently ill-advised to make use of this oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded him to air his own views on the 
subject of marriage, and to give to them the authority 
of editorial approval. These views are absolutely 
opposed to those held by The Academy. We are always 
willing to allow as wide a latitude as possible to those 
of our contributors whose signed articles we print, but 
in the case of those who contribute to the unsigned, 
and therefore official, part of the paper we naturally 
expect a careful attention to be paid to the policy of 
the paper as it appears to all intelligent readers. The 
article in question escaped editorial revision or 
excision because it was the work of a trusted contribu¬ 
tor, whose recognition of this elementary law of the 
ethics of journalism was taken for granted. As to the 
merits of the book reviewed we are unable to speak, 
but we wish to dissociate ourselves most emphatically 
from our reviewer when he describes the act of a 
woman who leaves her lover to return to her hus¬ 
band as “ sentimental cowardice.” Equally foolish, if 
less objectionable in other senses, seems to us the state 
of mind which can allow its possessor to refer to 
Shelley, Meredith, Swinburne,. and Morris as ‘‘the 
great revealers of God to modern man.” Our admira¬ 
tion for these four great poets and thinkers does not 
go to the lengths of endowing them with gifts of 
Divine revelation. 


Mr. S. E. Wimbolt is triumphant because Eton has 
partially adopted the pronunciation of Latin recom¬ 
mended by the Classical Association; that is, as he 
explains, “ Latin will always be pronounced by quan¬ 
tity, and the c’s and g’s will all be pronounced hard.” 
It is certainly a great gain that the vowels should in 
the main be pronounced as they are throughout the 
Continent of Europe, and that such absurdities as 
“pater” pronounced to rhyme with “later,” and 
“deus ” to rhyme with “ see us,” will probably die out 
in time. But we doubt whether the difference between 
accentuation and quantity is sufficiently understood, or 
syllabification sufficiently regarded, in English, to pre¬ 
vent such combinations of letters as “ ciceris ” being 
pronounced “kicker-is”; Cicero is, of course, safe, at 


any rate in English. The assistance offered by the 
Association is not calculated to produce the result it 
desires. It at least represents the English sound of 
“o” in “not” as the shortened sound heard in “note,” 
which any Continental ear can immediately hear is not 
the case. Neither do the neo-Latin peoples pronounce 
the Latin short “ i ” as that vowel is pronounced in 
English words, such as “ it ” and “ his.” Nor are the 
initial sounds of “we” and “ west ” in English iden¬ 
tical with those of “ oui ” and “ ouest ” in French. 
They may be near enough for the ears of the English 
Association, but even the Scotch Education Depart¬ 
ment recognises that the sounds are not identical. 
Practically the Association’s pedantic vagaries will 
probably wear away quickly, and leave us—as similar 
attempts at insular Latin have left us before—the cur¬ 
rent Italian pronunciation advocated by Milton, a con¬ 
summation much to be desired, even if we have not the 
advantage desired by Mr. Wimbolt of speaking Latin 
in tune with the universities of the United States. 


A peculiarly foolish and uncomfortable sort of person 
has been writing to one of the penny London morning 
papers protesting against the old fairy stories, such as 
“ Bluebeard ” and “ Red Riding Hootf.” These 
stories, and many kindred others, the writer suggests, 
are unfit to be read by children. He cites another 
story, in which a little fish is miraculously translated 
into a beautiful princess, as a particularly bad example, 
and enquires smugly whether such fictions are not cal¬ 
culated to ultimately destroy a child’s appreciation of 
the importance of truth. Instead of such impossible 
tales as these, this truth-loving gentleman would have 
our children’s minds fed on stories in which natural 
science, chemistry, botany, etc., play an important part. 
Fortunately his desires are never likely to be generally 
realised. Under our present system of national educa¬ 
tion we have surely raised up a sufficiently fine crop of 
youthful prigs for all our present necessities. We do 
not want more. Yet, if the “ scientific-fairy-story ” 
gentleman were to actively carry his ideas into Eng¬ 
land’s nurseries, we should most certainly raise a 
generation of people more utterly unimaginative, totally 
offensive, and generally incompetent than a generation 
that has been built up by the board schools. It is im¬ 
possible to say what the future holds for us, but we may 
earnestly pray to be spared this catastrophe. 


Mr. Louis N. Parker has been delivering himself of 
opinions on the subject of men’s clothes. “ The dress 
of mere man,” he remarked,” when he was not play¬ 
ing games or soldiering, was an eyesore, from his 
horrible hat to his ghastly boots. Let men go back to 
the beautiful clothes of old.” Perhaps Mr. Parker was 
not entirely serious when he threw out this latter sug¬ 
gestion Anyway, he must see that the things we call 
“ Science ” and “ Social Progress ” and “ The Advance 
of Civilisation ” have raised practically insurmountable 
obstacles between us and the realisation of such a 
scheme. We live too fast to spare a few moments in 
making ourselves beautiful. Our pursuits are all 
opposed to such an idea. When most of us are down 
on our hands and knees grubbing for pennies in the 
gutter, it is surely not a time to talk of dressing beauti¬ 
ful or to suggest that in our external parts might be 
reflected something of our temperaments and char¬ 
acters. Besides our lives grow into our faces, and it 
would surely be an unlovely spectacle to observe a 
typical Stock Exchange countenance surmounting the 
flowing habiliments of the Italian Renaissance. A face 
on which is stamped the mystic symbols £.s.d. is not 
the one to set off to the best advantage “ the beautiful 
clothes of old ” that appeal so strongly to the imagina¬ 
tion of Mr. Louis Parker. 
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The “ Middleton Correspondent ” of a Lancashire 
paper has been telling some wonderful tales of “a 
private materialisation stance ” which has taken place 
recently under the guidance of Mr. Cecil Husk. The 
entertainment seems to have been of the character 
which is known in theatrical circles as “ stock.” 
Beautiful spirit lights appeared, musical boxes and 
other instruments were played, and a large speaking 
trumpet was lifted up, spoken through, and dropped. 
Then— 

A further hymn wai sung in which numerous spirit voices joined, 
when a bright light in the shape of a cross appeared in the centre of 
the circle and the stentorian voice of Cardinal Newman denoted his 
presence; he created a heavenly feeling amongst us, and pronounced 
the benediction in Latin before each sitter. The familiar hymn, 
“ Lead, Kindly Light,” composed by the reverend gentleman, was 
then very heartily sung by all present, seen and unseen, the effect 
truly reminding one of the singing by the angels at the birth of 
Christ, “ Peace on Earth.” 


Now we have not the smallest intention of com¬ 
menting on these blasphemous follies; we refuse the 
task, as we refuse the task of showing that the works 
of M. Un Tel and of Madame Chose are not 
literature. But the annoying part about these proceed¬ 
ings, and of many others like them, is that they render 
all real research into a very curious region impossible— 
or almost impossible. What could we do with 
chemistry, for instance, if there were a huge proba¬ 
bility against the genuineness of any one demonstra¬ 
tion, if the demonstrators were constantly being 
‘‘found out,” if Professors were detected, again and 
again, in the possession of fraudulent apparatus? 
There is reason to believe that at the bottom of the 
huge box of silly tricks which constitutes ‘‘ spiritual¬ 
ism,” aliquid latere, there is an inexplicable residuum, 
that somehow or other an unknown force is 
now and then evoked and put into action. One 
need not point out the enormous interest of this fact; 
but how are we to know more while “ Cardinal New¬ 
man ” is bellowing in the circle, to the accompaniment 
of the piano, the speaking trumpet, and the musical 
box? 


A case interesting to collectors has been proceeding 
during the week before Mr. Justice Bray and a common 
jury. The well-known collector of antiquities, Mr. 
Robert de Rustafjaell, has been sued for the sum of 
£■775’ the value of a cerfain reliquary said to contain a 
relic of the Holy Cross. By Ecclesiastical Law, of 
course, relics have no value, and consequently can 
neither be sued for nor stolen. Though this does not 
affect the Court of King’s Bench, it is unlikely that the 
genuineness of the relic would be taken into account 
by any British judge or jury. Concerning the genuine¬ 
ness of the reliquary, Mr. Cecil Smith, the Director of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, 
expressed a definite opinion in giving his evidence. The 
case turned practically on the relative credibility of 
the plaintiff and defendant. We refrain from further 
comment, because the case may be practically regarded 
as still sub judice. Though the jury found against Mr. 
de Rustafjaell for the sum of £775 and costs, Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Bray, in giving judgment, plainly stated that his 
opinion was in direct conflict with that of the jury. A 
stay of execution was granted and we are likely to hear 
m °L e L °- f , tl ? e case< Cases involving some knowledge of 
such highly technical matter as the methods employed 
by the peripatetic salesmen of Eastern antiquities re¬ 
quire to be tried before a special jury or none. 


Some illuminating aspects of modern American 
journalism are afforded just now to those of us who, 
under a sort of hypnotic influence, read the comments 
of these organs on the engagement of a Miss Vander¬ 


bilt, as reported in our own papers. The vulgarity, 
mendacity, impertinence, and persistence of the Ameri¬ 
can reporter in search of personal details connected with 
any well-known person are absolutely beyond belief to 
those who have not actually experienced them. There 
exists among what Americans are pleased to call their 
“ upper classes ” a legend that the “ best people ” in 
America never believe anything that they may see in 
their own papers, and that their views of people are 
uncoloured by the obvious mendacity of reporters; but 
those who have had any practical experience of America 
soon find out that, as a matter of fact, Americans of all 
and every class never believe anything unless it does 
appear in a paper. Some idea of what an American 
paper is really like can be gathered by those who have 
never had the misfortune to read one, from the fact 
which we unhesitatingly vouch for—that compared to 
even the least offensive of them the Daily Mail is a 
paragon of good taste, good grammar, and good 
feeling. 


Following upon the dispersal at Christie’s of Louisa 
Lady Ashburton’s pictures, comes the news that Lord 
Ashburton has sold the pick of his “ old masters ” 
to a quartette of dealers. The Ashburton col¬ 
lection contains at least one picture to be coveted for 
the National Gallery, the life-size group of “ SS. 
Martha, Magdalene, Peter and Leonard,” an 
early work by Correggio, who is not too well 
represented at Trafalgar Square, and it is especially 
rich in pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 
Among the five Rembrandts are the so-called 
“ Cornelius Jansen,” the small figure of “ The 
Writing-Master Coppenol,” and the portrait of the 
painter in 1658 . Rubens is represented by two 
hunting scenes catalogued by Dr. Max Rooses, a 
sketch for the Rape of the Sabine Women ” in the 
National Gallery, and another for a companion picture 
“ The Reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines.” A 
magnificent Cuyp, a Murillo, and a fine Hobbema are 
among the most important of the remaining works. 
The secrecy with which the sale has been effected 
points to the steady and furtive spoliation of English 
country houses. Over two months have elapsed since 
the Ashburton pictures were removed from Alresford, 
for your modern raider shuns publicity and distributes 
his charity by stealth. Unless legislation be speedily 
passed to check the exodus, we may wake up one day 
to find no longer in existence the famous private gal¬ 
leries of England, which now annually attract foreign 
students in numbers to this country. If America and 
Germany are not still further to be enriched at the 
expense of this country, the obvious remedy is a heavy 
export duty ad valorem on all antiques of artistic and 
historical importance, together with a remission of the 
death duties on art collections whose owners bind 
themselves in the event of their desiring to sell, to 
give the first refusal of their treasures to the authori¬ 
ties of our national museums. 


Anniversaries, even of the most important events, are 
by reason of their vast accumulations apt to be over¬ 
looked. Still we feel that somebody connected with this 
paper ought to have remembered that the thirty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of The Academy occurred 
on the ninth of this month, and should have been re¬ 
ferred to in our last issue. Although no member of the 
staff remembered to record this interesting event, The 
Academy itself celebrated the occasion in its own highly 
satisfactory way, by selling the largest number of copies 
ever sold in the history of the paper. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances we may be pardoned for inferring that 
“ there’s life in the old dog yet.” 
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A MADRIGAL 

As I went through the fields in May, 

I met a country maiden weeping. 

“ Down alack! and welf-a-day! 

All along the willow-way 
My love-lad lies sleeping.” 

Up the stream and down the bank 
(White limbs shining in the shallows), 
Where the river grass is rank, 

Cold red lips and curls a-dank, 

Down among the mallows. 

Silver flutes in every tree, 

Nightingales and golden thrushes 1 
Pansies pale and rosemary 
Apron-full to cover thee, 

Dead among the rushes. 

Cold black earth and good green sward 
Cover lily, rose and laurel, 

With the shroud and coffin-board. 

Now my garden shall afford 
Bitter me and sorrel. 

As I went through the fields in May, 
Walking lonely on the morrow, 

All along the willow way 
By the stream the maiden lay, 

Down alack! and well-a-day! 

She was dead for sorrow. 

D. B. A. 


FROM A FACTORY TOWN 

When I remember you in these sad ways 
Of dust and ashes, where the senses choke 
And shrivel in the clouds of filthy smoke, 

And golden wreaths are counted more than bays; 
When I imagine that your spirit strays 
Into this darkness to me, and I invoke 
Your very presence with the words we spoke, 
Then all past pleasure seems but yesterdays; 

And your eyes, like two moments counted out 
From blank eternity, all time contain: 

And all we did and all we dreamt about 
Is mirrored in them and seems real again— 

Ah I precious moments that can thus compel 
So sweet a respite from Eternal Hell! 

R. D. 


LITERATURE 

A NORWEGIAN ON NAPOLEON 

Napoleon’s Men and Methods. By Alexander L. 
Kielland. Translated by Joseph McCabe. With 
a preface by Oscar Browning. Vignettes by M. 
Loose. (A. Owen and Co., ios.) 

Even though it be true, as the preface to this volume 
informs us, that ” the history of Napoleon is of inex¬ 
haustible interest,” it seems to us that, in view of the 
vast number of books that have been poured out upon 
the subject, an addition to them demands an apology. 
He who makes it should either have some new facts to 
communicate or else some new view to propound. But 
in this case he has neither. The raison d’etre of the 
book seems to be that Mr. Kielland, having discovered 
that a knowledge of the Napoleonic age was essential 
to a history of the reaction from it, found the former 
more interesting to write about than the latter. So he, 
not unwisely from his own point of view, left history 
to the historians, and gave us instead these discursive 
notes about Napoleon and his merry men. 

It cannot be denied that the book has some literary 
merit, and is, in fact, eminently readable. But, then, we 
understand that our Norwegian is a novelist; and does 
he not tell us, somewhat inconsequently perhaps, that 
he has been in company with the great Bjomson, who, 
like Napoleon, can terrify with a look, but, unlike him, 
can laugh resoundingly? Still we have encountered 
other Napoleonic books which are agreeable to read— 
and profitable withal. 

We had our doubts about this one when we saw who 
was its sponsor. Mr. Browning combines considerable 
knowledge of Napoleonic literature with a genius for 
inaccuracy and a penchant for undiscriminating hero- 
worship. His preface is too short and general to afford 
him opportunities for the display of the second, but the 
third is there sure enough. Mr. Kielland, in the text, 
remedies the omission, though he may fall behind in 
hero-worship. 

We have stated that the writer has no new view to 
propound. We must qualify the statement: he asserts 
that “ there was never any element of mysticism about 
Napoleon Bonaparte ”! This he supports by a story 
about the great man and Cardinal Fesch, who was un¬ 
able to see a star which his nephew asserted was visible 
to himself. Apparently (as there seems to have been 
some doubt whether the astral body was there), Napo¬ 
leon was jesting: voild tout. The fact is that, like all 
materialists, Napoleon was profoundly superstitious. 

And he had some respect for the Catholic Church 
(not simply as a political force), though Mr. Kielland 
confesses he has “ never understood the affair of the 
Concordat and the whole of his relations to the Papacy 
and the Church.” And yet some historians have proved 
equal to this. 

For a writer who rather prides himself upon his 
“ surveys ” of battles, the following account of Sir John 
Moore’s last campaign can hardly be pronounced a 
masterpiece: —“ Under the Emperor’s lead Marshals 
Ney and Soult beat the English in a number of battles. 
General Moore fell, and General Baird was dangerously 
wounded on the del Curgo bridge before Corunna. It 
was to be expected that the war would soon end,” etc. 
This may be paralleled by the representation of that 
stroke of luck, Marengo (the date of which is given 
wrongly on p. 41 ), as a masterpiece of generalship, 
with which Desaix and Kellermann had nothing to do. 
Bonaparte’s retreat was, it appears, only the holding 
back of a steel bar till the time came to let it swing back 
upon the Austrians. It was the same at Waterloo, 
only, unfortunately, then the bar broke in the reverse 
direction! Of course, it was all Grouchy’s fault. 
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A fine example of meiosis is the admission that Lucien 
Bonaparte “ made himself very useful ” in the coup 
d’etat of Brumaire. We are not told that Napoleon 
completely lost his head on that critical occasion. By- 
the-bye, the said Lucien is twice called King of Holland, 
whilst the real King, Louis, is, with equal carelessness, 
said to have been the youngest of the Bonaparte 
brothers. Similar inadvertencies appear in the state¬ 
ment that Josephine gave her consent to the dissolution 
of her marriage “ on December 15, 1805 ” (p. 172), and 
that Napoleon returned from Tilsit to Paris in 1806 
(p. 257). And it is surely scarcely accurate to write that 
“ the Prussian campaign began immediately after the 
Austrian ”—that is to say, that there was no interval 
between the operations which ended at Austerlitz and 
those which led up to Auerstadt and Jena. 

An error which can by no possibility be credited to 
the printer is contained in the sentence which declares 
that “ neither Napoleon nor anyone else then suspected 
that the much-admired Ossianic poems were forgeries.” 

That “ the whole of Europe is stupid in Russian ques¬ 
tions ” may be approximately true; but is it so very 
“ childish,” after all, to regard the present Tsar as “ the 
innocent dupe of his surroundings ” ? Wise men, not 
novelists, have been inclined to think so at times. In 
this connection, however, we may make the admission 
that Mr. Kielland’s chapter on the Russian campaign is 
well done. A great-uncle of the author, who was head 
chamberlain to Bernadotte in Sweden, was Norwegian 
envoy at the coronation of Nicolas I., aind visited Jomini 
at St. Petersburg, besides being a guest of Marmont at 
Moscow. He thought the writer on tactics “of striking 
features, but crafty.” His descendant’s somewhat un¬ 
complimentary remark on the whole embassy is: “I 
should have liked something better than to find my 
great-uncle dispatched as envoy by one traitor, visiting a 
second, and dancing at the house of a third.” Yet he 
admits that Napoleon’s men found themselves in a diffi¬ 
culty how to act in the strange circumstances of 1814-15- 

The conduct of individual Englishmen towards the 
Corsican usurper may have been “tasteless”; but 
assuredly the British Government would have deserved 
the execration of Europe had they let their prisoner slip 
after Waterloo, and treated him as he wished to be 
treated. Mr. Kielland admits that his hero did not 
understand us and our ways. As to the “ pettiness and 
refined malice ” of the officials at St. Helena, that fig¬ 
ment has often been disposed of; nor do we believe that 
“ Great Britain’s gentlemen are ashamed to this day of 
what was done.” True, there is Mr. Oscar Browning; 
and even Lord Rosebery has had qualms. 

That Mr. Kielland’s taste is not impeccable may be 
judged from his comments upon the assassination of 
the Due d’Enghien. There is, no doubt, something in 
his notion of the “ family feud” with the Bourbons; 
but what does it help to say that “ the young man be¬ 
longed to a race whose degeneration is obvious to us 
to-day,” and that one of his ancestors had shown signs 
of insanity. And did Napoleon always take “ the whole 
responsibility ” for the crime ? We had rather thought 
not. And we hope that the author’s unsophisticated 
readers will not swallow too readily the old, old scandal 
which he repeats about Napoleon and his step-daughter, 
which has really no justification whatever. 

Mr. Kielland every now and then says some good 
things, both of Napoleon and his associates. He is 
right in deprecating the common associations together 
of Talleyrand and Fouche. “ Talleyrand was like the 
finest kid, while Fouche was common fox-skin.” 
Napoleon himself knew well the difference between 
them, and treated them accordingly. And it is quite right 
to insist upon the Corsican usurper’s grand mistake in 
imagining that he could ever be received within the 
circle of legitimate sovereigns. It took all the charm 
of his nephew’s wife to bring such a consummation 
about in later days. 


Mr. McCabe’s translation is well done upon the 
whole. But what was “the Junior Council of St. 
Cloud ” (p. 151)? And in the passage about Cardinal 
Fesch and the star, to which we have referred, the 
words “ the arch that is strained ” (p. 349) we should 
conjecture to have been in the original “ a bow that is 
stretched.” But it is much to have a translation from 
one who is not, as is often me case, hopelessly ignorant 
of the subject-matter he has to deal with. 

M. Losse’s vignettes have, we should judge, some 
artistic merit, and are certainly appropriate. The paper 
and type are above the average; but there is no index 
of names in a book which contains a vast number of 
them. 


TERESA DE JESUS 

Santa Teresa; being an Account of Her Life and 
Times. By Gabriela Cunninghame-Graham. A 
new edition. (Nash, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuesday last was the Feast of St. Teresa, a day on which 
the Church’s honours to her saint roused sympathetic 
emotions in many people outside the Church, people of 
all shades of belief and disbelief in the religion that was 
Teresa’s life. Next to St. Francis of Assisi she is the 
most popular saint in the calendar. Like him, she has 
the power of rousing the affections of those to whom 
her faith is a delusion. Like his, the story of her life is 
studied with enthusiasm by people (Mrs. Cunninghame- 
Graham amongst them) who rule a great part of the 
story out as pure delusion or deliberate invention. At 
first sight it is a little difficult to understand the devotion 
she inspires. There are ardent Teresians amongst Pro¬ 
testants and even infidels; yet about Teresa lingers 
none of the charm that enwraps the Little Brother of 
the Poor. She did not wake a world to a consciousness 
of its own beauty after centuries of neglect or dislike. 
She preached no gospel of love for man and beast and 
bird; Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham aptly points out that 
she has nothing to say even of the donkey which bore 
her here and there over Spain; and Master Julian de 
Avila, engaging, simple soul that he is, is no match for 
a Brother Juniper. Like St. Francis, she used the 
rhythm and language of the songs of her people for her 
own purposes; but there the correspondence between 
that side of their activities ends. Her revolt was not 
against oppression, or the materialisation of the 
wealthy, or the bleakness of the lives of the poor. It 
was against heresy. She lived for the Church, she 
wrote for the Church, she worked for the Church, and 
she prayed for the Church. She founded the Dis- 
calced Carmelites in order that the Church might have 
a new and keen weapon against its foes. And though 
she would willingly give a hundred of her own souls in 
order that one Protestant heretic might be saved, 
humanity meant nothing to her outside the Church. 
What is it which wins her so many enthusiastic admirers 
among those who hold her fundamental position to be 
either mistaken or pernicious, or both ? 

Even after one has realised that she was one of the 
great heroic souls of the world, endowed, like many 
heroic souls, with keen humour, strong practical sense, 
an astuteness in handling men and women that was 
sometimes almost sly, and a personal beauty and fascina¬ 
tion which she used deliberately to gain her ends, the 
question remains difficult to answer. The “ little old 
woman ” who, starting from nothing and with nothing, 
succeeded, by her breeding, her courage, and her 
invincible faith, in routing the timorous respectability 
of a nation of formalists, conquering a powerful Order, 
and bringing the whole Church to her feet, is a com 
pelling figure indeed; the mystic and the saint win the 
admiration of all who have even caught so much as a 
glimpse of the painful, glorious path she followed so 
far; the visionary and the seer must either be one 
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exceptionally blessed of God, lifted by special favour 
into a region where common humanity can never hope 
to follow, or a fool, a hysterical woman, a self-deceiver. 
And once acCept the last view, you are fortunate if you 
can stop short of believing her a liar, a charlatan, a 
detestable juggler with the most sacred of mysteries. 

For that is what it comes to. If St. Teresa was not 
wholly honourable in the matter of the visions, if she 
exaggerated by a hair’s breadth, she was guilty of 
almost inconceivable sin. She made false confessions, 
she misled the innocent, she founded a glorious life’s 
work on a lie. Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham—whose 
glowing book, full as it is of mistakes, repetitions, self- 
contradictions, slipshod English, shapeless sentences 
and unrestrained verbiage, is yet raised by its fervid 
enthusiasm and its knowledge to a high plane in the art 
of biography—attempts boldly to shirk this issue. 
Teresa did not lie—but she did not see the visions. She 
was not sure about them—but she used them as if she 
were. She was the soul of honour—but she lied 
deliberately for her own ends. No phrases like 
“ unconscious hypocrisy ” will help us. If she lied, she 
lied. 

She did not lie. The fact is patent in every line of 
the story. She was, indeed (taking the matter on its 
lowest grounds), too sensible to go to work in that 
way. If you wish to get a reputation for peculiar 
sanctity, the way to spread abroad the belief that you 
have seen a vision of your God is not to go in fear and 
trembling to the most secret tribunal ever known— 
that of the confessional—and there, under that 
infrangible seal to lay the matter before your confessor, 
and ask for his opinion and advice. You make arrange¬ 
ments to be caught in a trance in as public a manner as 
possible. You do not hesitate, say you are not sure, 
show a strong dislike of talking about the matter. 
There is no stronger testimony to Teresa’s absolute 
honesty than that very hesitation. It may have been 
of God; it may have been of the Devil. Let us ask 
some learned man, and find out whether we are not a 
special mark for the Evil One rather than for the All¬ 
good. But there it is. Such-and-such a vision I saw at 
such-and-such a time. I can describe it exactly, 
defining, out of my complete ignorance of philosophy, 
the exact mental and spiritual circumstances with such 
nicety that only the most learned and most saintly of 
men can follow my meaning. The “ hysterical ” theory 
of her visions even materialists who have studied her 
story have now discarded. Unless, therefore, St. 
Teresa was favoured of heaven, as she says, she com¬ 
mitted a foul offence. 

Teresa must be taken whole, or not at all. We do 
not mean to say that all the evidence brought forward 
for her canonisation must be taken as true to fact; we 
mean that to admire merely the founder, the diploma¬ 
tist, in her, is to admire her partially, and therefore 
unworthily. High courage and implicit faith, great 
personal charm, extraordinary power of swaying men 
and women—all these she had. But to write her life 
without a belief in her faith—to push Teresa’s highest 
truth into the background, and claim (as we find it 
claimed more than once in this book) that even “ reli¬ 
gious ” people have now done the same, is to maim the 
great and saintly figure irretrievably. It is to write a 
life of Shakespeare on the assumption that all the world 
believes the Baconian theory. For and in the Catholic 
Church Teresa lived and died, and only in and through 
that Church can she be understood and loved. To 
those who see her in the fulness of that light, the secret 
of her fascination is clear. That there are others who, 
believing not, yet admire her, is a proof of the great¬ 
ness, the reality of sainthood. 

At the same time, it is impossible to resist the charm 
of Mrs. Cunninghame-Graham's enthusiasm. To 
pocket one's difference from her point of view is to enjoy 


her book enormously. She knew Spain through and 
through. She had followed Teresa’s itinerary in much 
the same external circumstances as those in which 
Teresa had made it. She revered every stick and stone 
that bore associations with the woman she admired. 
The Spain of Teresa lives again in her pages. If only 
Teresa herself did so, if the portrait were not maimed 
beyond repair, this would be one of the great bio¬ 
graphies of the English language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DOCTRINE 

The Growth of Christianity. By Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D. (Black, 3s. 6d. net.) 

No one can read Professor Gardner’s book without 
respect. It is earnest and lucid, and bears witness of 
the profound scholarship of its author. Dr. Gardner 
aims at impartiality. He loves the “ white light ” as 
much as man can. But, as he himself realises, a writer 
can no more secure perfect impartiality than perfect 
knowledge. He writes as a member of the school of 
Jowett and Arnold, of Maurice and Stanley; not, how¬ 
ever, uninfluenced by the philosophic and historic 
developments of the last half-century. He regards 
Christianity as “ the supreme religious phenomenon, 
but one by no means standing apart from the general 
course of European development, but influenced by it, 
and, in turn, dominating it. In tracing, therefore, the 
development in the doctrine, discipline, and practice of 
the Christian Church, Professor Gardner dissents both 
from the conservative Roman point of view and the 
conservative Protestant point of view. To the Pro¬ 
testant, development in doctrine meant corruption. 
The nearer one approached the source the purer flowed 
the stream, and true Christianity was only to be dis¬ 
covered in the life and teaching of the Founder and His 
Apostles. The practical result was to turn Holy 
Scripture into a fetish, and in place of a living voice to 
establish a Bonk. To the Roman Catholic the Church 
stood as a living entity growing through the ages. The 
Gospels must be read in the light of the subsequent 
history of the Cnurch, and Holy Scripture only existed 
as interpreted by her. The practical result was the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin and the doctrine of Papal infallibility. 

By his book on the “ Development of Christian 
Doctrine,” Cardinal Newman did more than any other 
writer has ever done to reconcile thinking men to the 
Roman view of Christianity. His attempt to apply an 
evolutionary hypothesis to the history of the Christian 
Church was not only a great conception, but one which 
bears the mark of genius. To Newman Professor 
Gardner pays a splendid tribute while feeling bound to 
express strong dissidence from his view that Roman 
Catholicism was the only legitimate representation on 
earth of the Christian faith. In his view Newman 
failed to realise that the growth of Christianity was not 
logical but biological: 

It did not progress and conquer through a gradual unfolding of 
beliefs implicitly contained in the Synoptic or Apostolic teaching, 
but by conquest and assimilation of that which was without. 

The fundamental flaw in Newman’s thesis is his 
tendency to regard whatever is outside the Christian 
Church as “ falsehood and superstition.” When he speaks 
of development in the Church he does not include the 
whole history of it, “ but begins with the Church when 
it was already organised and had acquired a definitely 
episcopal and ecclesiastical character. His ignorance 
of modem criticism did not allow him to observe that 
he does not compare the tree with the seed, but only 
with the sapling/’ 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that anyone so deeply 
versed in antiquity as Dr. Gardner should view the* 
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growth of Christianity almost entirely from the point of 
view of the various elements it assimilated from 
heathenism. He is at pains to show how much that is 
ascribed to Christ and His Apostles is really to be traced 
to other and foreign sources. Applying the metaphor 
of “ baptism,” he shows how elements from the reli¬ 
gions of Hellas, Asia, and Rome were baptised into 
the spirit of Christ ” and assimilated into the body of 
Christian doctrine: 

fifth and obedience. Some element* *eemcd oppo^d m spirit and 

sLS! ™ 

wavering. 

On the historical side, Professor Gardner s opinions 
are entitled to the deepest respect. He has, too a 
genuine enthusiasm for Christianity, and views all that 
was good in the philosophy of the pagan world as the 
work of God’s Holy Spirit. But when we come from 
hard historical facts to spiritual guidance, Professor 
Gardner has nothing satisfactory to offer to us. We 
descend from solid ground to a quagmire. He will 
have none either of an infallible Church or an infallible 

Scripture: 

The essence of Christianity (he writes) is a loving trust inithe will 
of God such a trust as was the mainspring of ^ 

FnnnHfT and has been ever since the great treasure of the Christian 
PVmrrh * The Christian trust is different from that which inspires 
o the^re 1 igions, becaus^the life and .teaching of the Founder stamped 
it deeply • and that stamp has persisted through all the 
ever reimpressed by an unseen spirit. .... P 

itself alike to individuals and to communities. 

A belief such as this is the justification for the existence 
of the two hundred odd sects whose names are to be 
found in Whitaker’s Almanac 1 


RUTILIUS CLAUDIUS 

Rutilii Claudii Namatiani De Reditu suo Libri Duo. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Charles H. 
Keene, M.A., and translated into English verse by 
George Savage-Arm strong, M.A. (George Bell 
and Sons, 1907, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This attractive-looking volume of above two hundred 
pages is the work of the Professor of Greek and the 
late Professor of English in Queen s College, Cork. 
It is excellently done, and reflects great credit on the 
College of Cork as well as Trinity College, Dublin of 
which they are both distinguished graduates. The 
question is, Was the poem of Rutilius worth the 
scholarly research of Professor Keene, who personally 
made a collation of the principal MS., V., during a 
recent visit to Vienna; and of the graceful pen of 
Professor Armstrong, whose lamented death occurred 
recently, but not before he had achieved a high position 
among the poets of the end of the mneteeenth century ? 
Professor Keene’s Electro of Euripides has been 
reviewed in these columns, and he has produced several 
school-books of sterling merit, notably an edition of 
the Catilinarian orations of Cicero. But his chief 
interest seems to lie in the task of rescuing from 
oblivion certain less-known Latin poets of the Empire, 
such as Calpumius Siculus and Nemesianus, of whose 
eclogues he produced some years ago an appreciative 

and learned edition. . 

He reverts to the same scholarly design in his present 
work. The edition itself leaves nothing to be desired. 
The introduction is a very clear and well-written sketch 
of the Rome of the beginning of the fifth centunr a.d., 
and the notes are full of interesting and valuable com¬ 
ment But it may be questioned whether the mono¬ 


graph was justified (for the labour which it must have 
cost) by the interest of the life or the poem of its sub¬ 
ject. The sauce is better than the fisn,” to quote a 
remark of Scaliger’s on an edition of his time. An 
account of a journey from Rome to Gaul in 416 a.d., 
in elegiac verse (hexameters would have been far more 
suitable), is of little interest, either from a literary or a 
historical point of view; and so little worth narrating 
can the writer find, that he is forced to pad out his 
poem with detailed accounts of the whole careers of 
friends whom he meets on his voyage, as well as with a 
long apostrophe to Rome, which runs to a hundred 
and twenty verses out of the six hundred and forty-four 
of which the book consists. This is the only part of the 
poem which has emerged from obscurity, and is a fine 
piece of declamation, though at times very conven¬ 
tional, as in— 

Percensere labor densis decora alia tropaeis, 

Ut si quis Stellas pernumerare velit, 

To tell the trophies of thy victories 

Were task as hard as numbering the stars. 

And surely never was an elaborate panegyric of Rome 
less timely than when she was under the sway of the 
weak tyrant Honorius, harassed by the invasions of 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths and Vandals, recently under the 
feet of Alaric, and led to battle by the Vandal Stilicho. 
We give an extract from this famous panegyric as a 
sample of the style of Rutilius and his translator: — 

Quantum vitalis natura tetendit in axes, 

Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam : 

Profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi; 

Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 

Urbem fecisti, quod prius orbis erat. 

Auctores generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 

Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem : 

Mitigat armatas victrix dementia vires; 

Convenit in mores numen utrumque tuos. 

Hinc tibi certandi bona parcendique voluptas, 

Quos timuit, superat, quos superavit, amat. 

Inventrix oleae colitur vinique repertor 
Et qui primus humo pressit aratra puer. 

Aras Paeoniam meruit medecina per artem, 

Factus et Alcides nobilitate deus : 

Tu quoque, legiferis mundum complexa triumphis, 

Foedere communi vivere cunCta facis. 

Far as the habitable climes extend 
Toward either pole thy valour finds its path. 

Thou hast made of alien realms one fatherland; 

The lawless found their gain beneath thy sway; 

Sharing thy laws with them thou has subdued, 

Thou hast made a city of the once wide world. 

Venus and Mars the authors of our stock 
We own,—She, mother of Aeneas’ race. 

He, father of the breed of Romulus; 

Mercy in victory tempers strength in arms, 

And in thy nature both the Gods unite. 

Hence thy keen joy to strive and yet to spare 
Quells whom it feared and loves whom it has quelled. 

She who the olive made, the vine’s revealer, 

The boy who into earth first drove the plough, 

Are worshipped; medicine won, through Paeon’s art. 

Honour of altars; for loftiness of soul 
Alcides was made God. Thou, too, who hold’st 
The world by triumphs bringing righteous law, 

Mak’st all things live under a common bond. 

The versification, it will be seen, is spirited and 
correct, in spite of the false quantity in Paeoniam 
(fourth line from end). The word would be in Greek, 
irauovlav ; the short vowel would mean “ belonging to 
Poeonia.” In verse 450 we have a phenomenon pro¬ 
bably unique in Latin poetry—a pentameter consisting 
of two words: 

Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus. 

There is, of course, the modern distich about which the 
story runs that Oxford sent to Cambridge a hexameter 
in two words, defying the sister University to match it 
with a similarly constructed pentameter. The hexa¬ 
meter was; 

Pertuibabantur Constantinopolitani, 

and the pentameter sent by Cambridge was: 

Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus. 

It will be observed that in the hexameter there are two 
false quantities. Does the distich illustrate the com- 
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parative accuracy of Oxford and Cambridge scholar¬ 
ship? We are tempted to give the whole passage in 
which the line occurs as characteristic of the pagan’s 
hatred of monachism, which extended to Christianity as 
a religion, and Judaism, which he seems to have con¬ 
founded with it: 

Processu pelagi iam se Capraria tollit. 

Squalct lucifugis insula plena viris. 

Ipsi se monachos Graio cognomine dicunt, 

Quod soli nullo vivere teste volunt. 

Munera fortunae metuunt, dum damna verentur. 

Quisquam sponte miser, ne miser esse queat ? 

Quaenam perversi rabies tam stulta cerebri, 

Dum mala formides, nec bona posse pati? 

Stve suas repetunt factorum ergastula poenas, 

Tristia seu nigro viscera fefie tument, 

Sic nimiae bilis morbum assignavit Homerus 
Belleropbonteis sollicitudimbus : 

Nam iuveni offenso saevi post tela doloris 
Dicitur humanum displicuisse genus. 

• ^ Now as we move Capraria lifts itself 
Out of the sea; squalid the isle and filled 
With men who shun the light; they dub themselves 
.Monks, with a Grecian name; because they wish 
lo dwell alone, observed by none. They dread 
The gifts of Fortune, while her ills they fear. 

Who to shirk pain would choose a life of pain? 

What madness of a brain diseased so fond 
As. fearing evil, to refuse all good. 

Whether as convicts for their evil deeds 
They claim the punishments that are their due, 

Or with black bile their gloomy hearts are swollen; 

Thus to the malady of too much bile 
Did Homer trace Bellerophon’s despairs; 

'Mankind were hateful to the outraged youth 
After his cruel sorrow’s wound. 

We give the passage about the Jews in the English 
version only. There is nothing very distinguished 
about the Latin. It also shows his attitude towards 
the new religion: 

. But he who leased the spot, 

A harsher landlord than Antiphates, 

Made this reposeful loveliness pay dear, 
r or a sour Jew was guardian of the spot, 

An animal that spurns at human food. 

He charges for the shrubs disturbed, the wrack 
ftruck with our sticks, and clamours that his loss 
Is. grievous in the water that we drink. 

We ning fit answer to the filthy race 
l'hat circumcision shamelessly upholds— 

Dire folly’s root; cold sabbaths charm their heart; 

And yet their heart is colder than their creed. 
r.ach seventh day to shameful sloth’s condemned, 

Effeminate picture of a wearied god 1 
Their other fancies from the mart of lies 
Methinks not even all boys could believe. 
t> that Judea ne’er had been subdued 
By Pompey’s wars and under Titus* sway ! 

The plague’s contagion all the wider spreads; 

The conquered presses on the conquering race. 

Our last extract shall be his denunciation of Stilicho, 
in the second book, which breaks off abruptly at the 
sixty-eighth line. The Latin is vigorous and easy 
The pagan poet is deeply offended by the burning of the 
Sibylline books : 

Quo magis est facinus diri Stilichonis acerbum, 

Proditor arcani quod fuit imperii. 

Romano generi dum nititur esse superstes, 

Crudelis summis miscuit ima furor : 

Dumque timet, quidquid se fecerat ipse timeri, 

Immisit Latiae barbara tela neci. 

Visceribus midis armatum condidit hostem, 

Ulatae cladis liberiore dolo. 

Ipsa satellitibus pellitis Roma patebat, 

Et captiva prius quam caperetur erat. 

Nec tantum Geticis grassatus proditor armis : 

Ante Sibyllinae fata cremavit opis. 

Odimus Althaeam consumpti funere torris : 

Nisaeum crinem flere putantur aves. 

At Stilicho aeterni fatalia pignora regni 
Et plenas voluit praecipitare colos. 

Omnia Tartarei cessent tormenta Neronis, 

Consumat Stygias tristior umbra faces. 

Hie immortalem, mortalem perculit ille; 

Hie mundi matrem perculit, ille suam. 

We are reminded of the Pied Piper of Hamelin when 
we read (285-290) of a town, Cosa, said to have been 
depopulated by rats. 

There are hardly any real difficulties in the poem. 
Gibbon remarks that there were only a couple of places 
m which he felt disposed to seek help from a com¬ 


mentary, cynically adding that he knew too much of 
commentators to be surprised when none was forth¬ 
coming. Yv'e meet some curious prosodiacal anomalies, 
as in Harpyias standing as the last word in a penta¬ 
meter. Merivale compares Rutilius with Propertius 
for the force and vigour he imparts to his elegiacs, and 
(to quote Professor Keene’s graceful phrase) “ the skill 
with which he raises the soft and languid pentameter 
to the dignity of its heroic consort.” 

Professor Keene deals in scholarly fashion with the 
criticism of the text, and has put forward some excellent 
emendations suggested by himself and by Dr. L. C. 
Purser, of Trinity College, Dublin, who read the proofs. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Myths of Greece and Rome. H. A. Guerber. 

(G. Harrap and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book is a kind of pictorial Lempriere, with some 
few modifications. It is chatty in style, and adapted to 
the use of young people; in fact, the myths are told 
with very considerable tact and a fair degree of 
accuracy, though we do not quite understand why 
Cecrops should be called a Phoenician, and the follow¬ 
ing extract produces a somewhat painful impression. 
The story of Theseus ends thus: — 

The Athenians . . . deified this hero and built a magnificent 

temple on the Acropolis in his honour. This building, now used as 
a museum, contains many relics of Greek art. 

The style becomes a little trying after a time, and the 
constant interruption of the text by scraps of verse 
from all kinds of sources, sometimes renders the story 
a little difficult to follow. Most of the humour is 
imported in the form of quotations from Saxe, but 
there is some unconscious humour as well— 

Venus’ festivals were always scenes of graceful amusements. 

So they were, to be sure 1 

The last chapter in the book gives a brief account of 
the various theories concerning the origins of myths, 
and an attempt is made to classify the Greek and 
Roman myths under the headings of Sky, Sun and 
Dawn, Moon, Earth, Sea, Cloud, Fire, Wind and 
Underworld Myths, which is quite good enough for its 
purpose. A rather confusing genealogical table and a 
map complete the volume, apart from the illustrations, 
which number nearly seventy, and consist of admirably 
printed reproductions of famous pictures by old and 
modern masters and of sculpture from the Varvakeion 
Athena to Rinehart. These are quite the best part of 
the book, which, however, is very well suited to its 
purpose of making the classical allusions of ordinary 
conversation intelligible to the little-learned. 

The Bridge of Fire. By James Flecker. (Elkin 
Matthews: Vigo Cabinet Series.) 

The artistic revival which took place in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and cast “ The Yellow 
Book ” and “ The Savoy ” before a yapping and inap- 
preciative England, has had an influence on the work 
of many younger poets which can still be easily traced. 
It has caused them, amongst other things, to see in 
France the Holy Land of their Art, and to accept 
Baudelaire and Paul Verlaine as impeccable masters. 

1 nus far its influence has certainly been a good one, 
but it is a pity that out of all the poets of France it has 
brought two into special prominence whose poetry, 
whilst being extraordinarily fascinating, is also very 
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dangerous to imitate. Much of the most interesting 
verse which has appeared of late years (saving that 
which hails from Ireland) has suffered considerably 
from having derived from one or other of the writers 
mentioned. Our poets, in too many cases, have loved 
to pose as Pierrot babbling to the moon, smiling cynic¬ 
ally to conceal a broken heart and unutterable desires; 
and Mr. James Flecker, whose verse is before us, is no 
exception. Fie acknowledges Baudelaire as his master, 
and pour epater le bourgeois (rather a commonplace 
thing to attempt nowadays) he has chosen to make a 
translation of “ Les Litanies de Satan,” thus paving the 
way for the poem at the end of the book, in which he 
describes his attitude towards life. Says he: 

Know me the slave of fear and death and shame. 

A sad Comedian, a most tragic Fool— 

and describes himself, with evident gusto, as the ‘‘ lean 
and swarthy poet of despair.” This factitious despair is 
a little absurd, and Mr. Flecker does not imitate his 
master with very much success. Here and there, how¬ 
ever, we can discover in his work sufficient traces of a 
personal note to make us regret that they are so few. 
The feeble dedicatory poem at the beginning of this 
book, and the following self-revealing lines: 

Do I remember tales of Galilee, 

I who have slain my faith and freed my will? 

Let me forget dead faith, dead mystery. 

Dead thoughts of things I cannot comprehend. 

Enough the light mysterious in the trees, 

Enough the faithful friendship of my friend 

indicate a whole set of thoughts and emotions which 
might have been developed, and could not fail to have 
been more interesting than exercises, however clever, 
in Gallic modes. 

When Mr. Flecker forgets to pose, and is content to 
be sincere, he is sometimes curiously effective, as in the 
following lines: 

We that were friends to-night have found 
A sudden fear, a secret name; 

I am on fire with the soft sound 
You make in uttering my name. 

Forgive a young and boastful man 
Whom dreams delight and passions please, 

And love me as (neat women can, 

Who have no children at their knees 

From the point of view of sheer melody, the 
best thing in the book is the poem called “Pervi¬ 
gilium.” This is a remarkable performance as an 
exercise in metre, though the theme is, perhaps, a little 
hackneyed. On the whole, Mr. Flecker’s book has 
been something of a disappointment to us. He has a 
good ear, his verses are remarkably finished, and he is 
extremely accomplished; but he seems to have some 
defect of temperament which wars against his success, 
and to lack entirely that magic touch which the gods 
often give (in their perversity) to quite dull and stupid 
people. It is a pity, because he is very clever. 

Alcuin Club Collections VIII. Pontifical Services. 
Vol. III. Illustrated from woodcuts of the XVIth 
Century. By F. C. Eei.es. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 21s.) 

The woodcuts reproduced are to be found in the Roman 
Pontificals printed by the Giunta Press, at Venice, in 
1520 and 1572 respectively. Mr. Eeles apologises in his 
brief prefatory note for issuing a book dealing exclu¬ 
sively with Roman rites, on the ground that they may 
not be considered directly connected with the Book of 
Common Prayer. Surely the members of a club bear¬ 
ing the name of Alcuin need no such apology. Further, 
since the present volume contains a large selection from 
the first part only of the Giunta pontificals, and there 
are two more parts, it would be difficult to find so com¬ 
prehensive a series more nearly connected with the 
Anglican use. The wood-cuts are curiosities, but with¬ 


out Mr. Eeles’s textual interpretations—which fre¬ 
quently enlarge and correct them—they do not elucidate 
the rubrics much. In fact, Mr. Eeles has frequently to 
quote the rubrics in order to explain the wood-cuts. 
The later, 1572-series, have no artistic merit whatever, 
and the earlier, 1520-series, very little. Neither alone 
would be safe guides to the ceremonial or vestments of 
those dates. The less obvious vestments are so badly 
and confusedly drawn as to be unrecognisable. Where 
a particular point is emphasised it is often wrong. For 
instance, in Fig. 42 (older series), where the conse¬ 
crating Bishop is ordered to place the ring on the fourth 
finger of the new Bishop, the latter is plainly present¬ 
ing his third finger; and when the Bishop should, 
according to the rubric, place the ring on the third 
finger of the nun, in Fig. 98 (1520), she is carefully hold¬ 
ing out her first finger, and, in Fig. 99 (1572), her fourth 
finger. The Ceremoniarius is a regarder of “ jots and 
tittles.” and to him these minutiae are important. They 
irritate many minds, not always the greatest, for he who 
wrote of the text of the Scriptures, “ Not one iota or 
one tittle is without mysteries,” was Origen. Ritual 
is the expression of the Christian mysteries in action, 
and demands similar accuracy. Mr. Eeles is not to 
blame for these and similar errors, but the artists. The 
wood-cuts are, in fact, quite evidently clichts belonging 
to the Giunta Press, used when occasion required. 
Many of the 1520-series were evidently cut considerably 
earlier, such as Nos. 58, 64, 76, 78 and 102. No. 57 
(1572-series) was originally used as a frontispiece or to 
decorate a title-page. Many others of this series are 
mere modified and weakened copies of the first series, 
necessitated by the wearing-out of the blocks. The 
main archaeological differences between the two series 
are, that in the second, the shorter, wider, and more 
closed mitre has been changed for the taller and more 
open one which we know so well from Carpaccio; that 
apparels are no longer in use; that the sleeves of the 
surplices are wider; and that some of the ecclesiastics 
wear beards. The shape of the mitres alone shows that 
the wood-cuts of the 1520-series represent cliches earlier 
than that date, for the form given to mitres by Crivelli, 
when his composition allows, is much nearer the later 
style; for instance, in the “Madonna and Saints” 
(1487-90), now at Berlin (note especially the mitre of 
St. Louis of Toulouse): and the form generally drawn 
by Carpaccio, as in the St. Ursula series, is still more 
modem. The casubles also,drawn in the 1572-series,seem 
far too ample to represent those worn at that date. It is 
possible that they may have remained as ample in Rome, 
but they are certainly ampler than the lafest pre- 
Reformation examples in England. A few of the 
figures of the older series represent certain points of 
interest fairly clearly, such as apparels, the linen cloths 
binding the head and supporting the hands at the 
anointing of Bishops (Fig. 40), and pricket candlesticks. 
Mr. Eeles makes too much importance of the furniture 
represented; it appears to us merely accessory, intro¬ 
duced by bad artists in order to cover their blocks, and 
to have no significance. Figures 62 and 63 are inter¬ 
esting as representing a little-known ceremony, the 
presentation by Jews to the Pope of a copy of the 
Law in Hebrew, when on his way to the Lateran after 
his coronation. In Fig. 114 also, is shown fairly clearly 
the unction of the King on the arm only, which 
Durandus remarks distinguishes regal from sacerdotal 
unction, and the Christian unction of kings 
from the Jewish, the Christian priest and the Jewish 
king being anointed on the head. The omission in the 
Anglican rites of unction entirely, and of the delivery 
of the patten and chalice to priests at ordination, has 
rendered them so dissimilar from the Roman use, that 
it is a pity that Mr. Eeles has not included all the figures 
representing the ceremonies of coronation, in which 
there is less divergence between the two uses than in 
any other service. 
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DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 


A Series of Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to his Fitch 


No. II. 

I think that when you were last kind enough to come 
and see me I promised, rashly enough, perhaps, to 
offer some remarks on the Vision of the Italian of the 
thirteenth century, as contrasted with the Vision of a 
little child in the England of to-day. I have been 
considering the subject with some care in the interim, 
and I hope I shall redeem my promise to your satis¬ 
faction, but before I do so I want to say that my 
phrase, “kind enough to come and see me” is no 
mere idle compliment. You have been so good as to 
promise to do your best to put my views before the 
world, and I assure you that I regard this as a very 
great service. For, I have long felt that we Free 
Church ministers have pushed the virtues of modesty 
and humility so far that in us they have almost become 
vices. You remember the parable of the Talent in the 
Napkin? Well, I am not quite sure whether, in the 
classic phrase, we ministers ought not to say de nobis 
fabula narratur; we have shrunk so sedulously into the 
shade, we have so strenuously avoided the pitfalls of 
advertisement, that I am really afraid that we are in 
danger of hiding the Talent and concealing our Light. 
I am not speaking at haphazard, for the question has 
been before me for some time, and I have gone rather 
carefully through the files of the leading Liberal organs 
for the past few weeks. What is the result ? Here is 
my analysis of the paper which is said to be most 
closely identified with the cause of the Free Churches. 
You see that in the last three weeks Dr. Clifford’s 
name occurs but twenty-five times, and that the total 
number of times that other Free Church ministers’ 
names are mentioned is only two hundred. The case 
is much the same with this other journal which is also 
popularly supposed to be a supporter of Liberalism and 
the Cause of Humanity in politics and religion; and I 
do not wonder that some of our friends are beginning 
to suspect the existence of wire-pulling and to hint 
at a deliberate boycott. I say I do not wonder at the 
existence of such a state of feeling, and I must say 
that I have known a very good case made out on 
feebler evidence than this. For what do we find in 
these papers? Here is “News from the Vatican” 
occurring three times in three weeks; here is “The 
Pope’s Health” twice; here, and here again is a 
“ Pronouncement of the Most Holy Synod,” and here 
we have “ Pastoral Letter of the Patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem”; a valuable piece of news which you will find 
in three papers which call themselves Liberal. 
“Liberal”; save the markl What, I ask, has the 
health of that unhappy old man, the self-styled 
" Prisoner of the Vatican,” to do with Protestant 
Englishmen? Did Hampden die, did the stem; sure 
justice of England lead the wretched Laud to the 
block, in order that the degenerate Englishmen of to¬ 
day should be informed as to the pronouncements of 
him whom our sturdy ancestors called “ the Man of 
Sin”? You have read how our good old Puritan 
forefathers abolished the semi-Pagan, semi-Popish, 
wholly superstitious observance of Christmas, how 
good men, even in our day, have refused to allow 
the accursed thing, plum pudding, to enter their doors, 
you know what an example of serious household 
discipline the great Milton set to the world, how the 
unutterable infamy of pleasure on the Sabbath was 
prohibited, how the plague-spot of the theatre was 
stamped out by those stout Commonwealth’s men. 
And, I ask, was all this done that Englishmen and 
Protestants should be regaled with the doings of Car¬ 


dinals, with the movements of a person calling him¬ 
self Merry del Val - :’ Merry del Val! What a name 
for a professing Christian! There is offence in the 
very sound of it; it seems to suggest to the densest 
ear the noise of the unholy revelries of the Vatican, 
surpassing the worst orgies of Nero and Tiberius; it 
reminds me of the book of which I shall shortly speak 
more fully—Dante’s Divine Comedy. Rome is un¬ 
changeable ; the Papist of the thirteenth century writes 
a Divine Comedy, and the Cardinal of the twentieth 
century is named Merry del Valf Verb. sat. sap. 

And again, what have we to do with “ most Holy 
Synods,” with the decrees of decayed and corrupt 
churches, which are well known to have remained in a 
state of absolute immobility since the sixth or seventh 
century, to be fossilised relics, as it were, of the darkest 
ages, when the very elements of modern science were 
unknown, when the possibilities of steam had not 
dawned on the minds of the wildest dreamers ? What 
has Jerusalem or its “ Patriarch ” to say to Battersea? 
Are we to be instructed in the simple religion of the 
Gospel by a city which has not the elements of popular 
government, which has never heard of the Noncon¬ 
formist Conscience, which would regard a Church 
Tea on the day called Good Friday as an outrage? 
Let Jerusalem show us the rude beginnings of pro¬ 
gress, the mere outlines of civilisation, before we listen 
to her dictates. What manufactures can that once 
proud city now display ? I am aware of none, save of 
superstitious objects made of cedar wood growing on 
a hill which is traditionally called the Mount of Olives, 
and therefore, of course, cannot be anything of the 
kind. Is there anything remotely resembling our 
Boards of Guardians at Jerusalem, are there electric 
trams, is there even an efficient service of steamboats 
run on the brook Kishon ? We know there is not, and 
I tell you that my blood boils when I see so-called 
Liberal journals devoting their space to the utterances 
of the “ Patriarch ” of such a decayed village as this, 
while the proceedings of the Evangelical Churches in 
Protestant and Progressive Battersea are slighted and 
neglected. Only a week ago the female workers of 
my own church were entertained at tea by Mr. Josiah 
Gupp, one of my principal deacons, and a wealthy 
manufacturer of imitation leather. The proceedings 
were of the most interesting kind; we all drove over 
to Mr. Gupp’s palatial villa at Clapham, and I assure 
you that I have never seen a more pleasant sight than 
the innocent mirth of our maidens—they had brought a 
few gentlemen friends with them—as they sported in 
the shade of Mr. Gupp’s back-garden. Tea was served 
in the parlour, with ham and tarts galore, and after¬ 
wards all joined in the singing of the grand old 
psalm: — 

Ten thousand at left-hand shall fall, 

Ten thousand at thy right, 

But none shall harm thee not at all, 

Nor nothing thee affright. 

Then there were the speeches; a gentleman told us 
about the hardships of a missionary’s life in the South 
Seas, of the bitter persecution to which he himself 
had been subjected by a Popish Power, for the 
“ offence ” of causing a law to be passed by which 
drawing water on the Sabbath Day was made punish¬ 
able by hard labour for life. Then a young gentleman, 
a student, I believe, of the Guildhall School, and 
evidently a person of great talents, sang us “ The Holy 
City,” and T said a few words on “ Institutional Chris¬ 
tianity: or, It Doth not Appear what we shall be,” 
words which I trust may not be altogether fruitless. 
Your interest is very kind: I merely demonstrated that 
we had good reasons for believing that Christianity, 
which in the earliest days was a pleasant social club 
on a liberal basis, would probably return to these 
lines after centuries of error, and find its centre in the 
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social tea, the true sacrament of our enlightened times, 
the Agafe of the Protestant Christian. Well; to re¬ 
turn to this especial gathering; harmless games were 
resumed by the young people in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing, the garden resounded with their simple mirth, and 
so a happy day came to a close. Will you believe me, 

I searched the morning papers in vain for any account 
of our proceedings; and yet in one paper there was a 
long review of some work on the Early Fathers by a 
Dean of the Establishment, while another contained 
an article not only advocating Socialism, but (by sly 
hints), dogmatic Christianity! 

Are you surprised, then, that some of us suspect 
wheels within wheels, and a carefully organised scheme 
for the suppression of Free Church news? The 
instance which I have cited might seem to many evi¬ 
dence almost conclusive of the existence of such a 
dastardly plot; and when I tell you that a few weeks 
ago I was present at a meeting of the Peckham Con¬ 
gregational Church, which unanimously passed resolu¬ 
tions demanding the immediate dethronement of the 
Czar, the Sultan, the Shah, and the Empress of China, 
at the same time requiring the whole of British India 
to be handed over to the Bengali Baboos and the 
Grand Lama of Tibet; when I tell you that merely the 
briefest references to this most important and repre¬ 
sentative gathering appeared in two or three papers, 
you will not, I imagine, be far from a conviction that 
the boycotting hypothesis is proven up to the hilt. 

And yet, I do not myself believe that this is the 
case. I cannot think that convinced Christians, as the 
editors and staffs of Liberal journals of course must 
be, would lend themselves to any such nefarious 
schemes: I have come to the conclusion that we our¬ 
selves, the ministers of the Free Churches, are to 
blame, and as I told you just now it seems to me 
that we have shrunk too long in obscurity. Everyone 
is aware that the Establishment has long since cast 
dignity to the winds in this matter, that every country 
parsonage is a centre of bold and blatant self-advertise¬ 
ment. That being so, we must meet them on their 
own ground; we shall not, I hope, descend quite so 
low as “ Father ” Lowder, “ Father ” Mackonochie, 
or “ Father” Dolling; still, we must make our voices 
heard, and in no uncertain tones. It is for this reason 
that I welcome your presence here, that I thank you 
for your promise to make my opinions known to the 
world. 

Now, at last, then; we can begin to consider the 
subject to which I invited your attention. I told you 
the other day how my little Albert described to me 
his simple vision of the heavenly country, and I men¬ 
tioned the shock it gave me to turn from his simple 
undenominational piety to the work of the Popish poet, 
Dante. Ahl what a change. See; I open the volume 
at haphazard. What does my eye light on? The 
scene is in Hell, and Dante hears the sighs: 

That tremble made the everlasting air 

rising from a great multitude of people. His guide 
informs him that none of these persons had sinned: 

—and if they merit had, 

’Tis not enough, because they had not baptism, 

Which is the portal of the Faith thou holdest. 

But what is this but the sacramentalism of the Church 
Catechism? To what end have we strained every 
nerve and sinew to put a stop to the teaching of such 
doctrine as this in the People’s Schools if we are to 
encourage our young men and maidens to subject 
thetfiselves to the same contagion in another form, 
under the specious pretext that this work we are 
examining is a literary masterpiece. But the fact is 
that from beginning to end this Divine Comedy literally 
bristles with dogma and dogmatic definition. One is 


absolutely amazed at the glib manner in which the 
words of the Great Book are taken in their crude, 
material signification, as for example in the passage 
I have just quoted; and there is another passage, a 
whole canto indeed, in which the woman Beatrice is 
made to discourse of the Incarnation, the Immortality 
of the Soul, and the Resurrection of the Body, each of 
these dubious and questionable terms being understood 
in its literal sense; apparently in utter ignorance of the 
higher spiritual meaning that a liberal theology has 
shown to be latent in such phrases as these. Defini¬ 
tion is piled on definition, dogma on dogma; nay, 
Tests of all kinds are rampant, for in three cantos 
Dante is examined by Peter, James, and John upon 
Faith, Hope, and Charity! And the whole poem is 
permeated by the spirit of the deplorable and ridiculous 
scholastic philosophy which enslaved Europe for so 
many centuries, which discussed such questions as 
“ How many angels can dance upon the point of a 
needle ?” by the spirit of the idolatrous mass, by quota¬ 
tions from Popish hymns and from the Romish version 
of the Psalms. All this may be Christianity, but it is 
certainly not the Christianity of Battersea! I have 
been informed that there was a Dean of the Estab¬ 
lishment who devoted his life to the studjr of this 
Dante; I can only say that I can quite believe it! One 
can understand that such a man would be a rancorous 
opponent of Simple Bible Teaching in the People's 
Schools. 

« And now the question I ask is this—and you will 
pardon me if I ask it with indignation—how long are 
the Protestant People of England going to bear the 
free circulation of this book? Are the efforts of Free 
Churchmen and Liberals to be stultified, is our great 
success at the polls to be nullified by teaching such as I 
have indicated, not only sown broadcast throughout 
the land, but recommended by persons in high places, 
and enforced by the shadowy terrors of an imposing 
reputation? Is England Protestant and Undenomina¬ 
tional or not? If it claims these titles, and I think it 
has done so in no doubtful manner, let there be an 
end of all this; let us not suffer the Evil Thing which 
we are pitching out of the school windows to come in 
again by the study door. It is of little use, believe me, 
to insist on Simple Bible Teaching at one moment and 
to teach the Baptismal Figment at the next, even 
though this pernicious doctrine appear on the pages of 
an Italian Poet. As for Freedom, I suppose you do 
not wish for freedom to sell poisons, freedom to vend 
arsenic and strychnine? If we are Protestants the 
Divine Comedy should be suppressed. Is not the 
spirit—the immortal soul—of higher import than the 
perishing and transitory body? Shall we shut the 
public-house door, and open the leaves of this book, 
which reeks of Catholic Dogma from the first page to 
the last? 

I think that the rock on which you and many others 
are inclined to split is a very dangerous one, and I 
believe it would be as well if I “ charted ” it once for 
all, so that you and those who think with you may 
avoid the peril for the future. The rock in question is 
this: you and indeed many excellent people have, I 
think, some vague and ill-defined idea to the effect 
that License, misnamed Toleration, is, or should be, 
one of the special marks of Liberals and Protestants. 
I do not quite know how this idea originated, possibly 
from such phrases as “ the intolerance of Rome,” 
“ the tyranny of kings and nobles,” which are often 
used, and very properly used, by Liberals and Evan¬ 
gelical writers. Of course, all kings and nobles are 
tyrants, and cruel tyrants to boot; but you surely would 
not have their opponents, the oppressed people, en¬ 
deavour to govern by the methods of the jelly fish? 
We know that the Czar of Russia and the bureaucrats 
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are remorseless tyrants, guilty of the most infamous 
cruelties; but do you suggest that their miserable 
victims should throw bombs charged with rosewater? 
At any rate, if you search history you will find no 
justification for this very curious theory of yours. I 
don’t think there was much “ tolerance n about Bluff 
King Hal when he had to deal with recalcitrant abbots 
and friars; Queen Elizabeth, unless I am mistaken, 
stamped out Popery without much hesitation, as 
Tyburn Tree could bear witness, and the 
triumphant and glorious Puritans of the seventeenth 
century (sturdy followers of good old John Knox) 
suppressed the idolatrous worship of Rome and 
Canterbury under the sanctions of death and transpor¬ 
tation. Again, in France, during the Revolution, I fear 
you would miss your favourite virtue (as you think it) 
in the actions of the Revolutionary Government, in 
the so-called “massacres,” in the prisons, in the 
thousands of executions which took place under the 
very insignia of triumphant Liberty. And to-day, in 
the United States, the freest country in the world, 
perhaps the only country which is truly free, I am told 
that there are not wanting certain instruments of 
coercion which can be applied, if need be, to those who 
deliberately set themselves against popular sentiment. 
It is not many weeks ago since I saw the very inter¬ 
esting account of the proceedings taken by Mr. 
Comstock and the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
against a certain Art Club which had committed the 
gross indecency of making studies from the nude. Now, 
the American People (very wisely, in my opinion) does 
not approve of Art, suspecting, and rightly suspecting, 
that the word in nine cases out of ten is used as a 
veil for obscenity; the consequence is that the disgust¬ 
ing publications of this self-styled “ Art Club ” have 
been seized, and the members of the society bound over 
for prosecution. Again, you will have noted the case 
of Maxim Gorky. Sacerdotalists has said hard things 
about the American Marriage Laws, which indeed 
breathe the genial spirit of an advanced and liberalised 
Christianity, and are, therefore, naturally unacceptable 
to our friends the priests. Yet, there is a moral sen¬ 
timent in America which puts us to the blush, and the 
Russian having outraged that sentiment, found himself 
homeless—in the freest country in the earth. 

Well, you see my point, do you not ? I hope I have 
convinced you that at no time and in no country has 
the prevalence of Protestant and Liberal opinions 
been accompanied by that languid acquiescence in evil 
which masquerades under the name of “tolerance”; 
we are not “ tolerant ” now, we never have been 
“tolerant,” and, unless under compulsion, we never 
will be. We fight for the Good and the True, and (as 
Liberal leader-writers say when a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment is in office) wars cannot be made with rosewater. 
I trust by this time I have quite convinced you that 
there was nothing inconsistent with Liberal and Protes¬ 
tant principles in my demand for the suppression of the 
works of Dante. 

I do not wish to stifle a reverent curiosity as to the 
Future Life. Far from it; I have told you how my 
boy’s anticipation of his Heavenly Home touched and 
pleased me, and, as I said, why should not the vision 
of an English child, attached to a Free Church, a 
member of a well-governed community, be as accept¬ 
able and as probable as that of the old time seer, who 
must have lived under conditions that we should deem 
revolting? At all events, to the earnest Christian 
there are many sources of information open: let him 
read “ The Gates Ajar,” for example; a touching anti¬ 
cipation that life in Heaven will be extremely like life 
in the smaller villages of the United States of America. 
And, if we consider the matter seriously, can we find 
much amiss in such an anticipation ? I have often felt 


that many of my brothers are unduly timorous when 
speaking on this subject; modern, enlightened, and 
advanced in most matters, they seem, if I may say so, 
still somewhat under the bondage of ecclesiastical 
tradition when they approach the question of 
eschatology. They use, I mean, the figures and the 
symbols which John uses, which no doubt may have 
appealed forcibly enough to the uneducated, unscientific 
Christians of the early centuries; to men whose eyes 
were dazed, as it were, with the barbaric pomp of the 
Temple services, or with the gorgeous pageantiy of 
pagan Rome. Of course, this is a subject which 
requires delicate handling, but perhaps you will remem¬ 
ber that I have already pointed out to you that in Holy 
Writ (which I need not say is the Life and Inspiration 
of all Evangelical Churches) one must, it may be, be 
prepared to recognise certain elements as local and 
temporary in their scope. Nor do I think this view 
need present much difficulty to the earnest enquirer; 
it is surely not an impossible task to disentangle the 
great Basic Principles of Christianity from the setting 
of brilliant Orientalisms, which, no doubt, recommended 
these principles to the particular audience to which 
they were first addressed. Shall I give you my test? 
Well, it seems simple enough. Ask yourself these 
questions: —Does such or such a doctrine or utterance 
appeal to me personally as finely Christian? Is it in 
accord with the modern spirit ? Can I imagine such an 
utterance being received with “ loud and continued 
applause” at a Liberal meeting? Would this doc¬ 
trine satisfy the ethical demands of a modern man of 
science ? Can I conceive of such a rite as this suggest¬ 
ing itself spontaneously to a representative assembly 
of Free Churchmen? And perhaps best of all—the 
final and conclusive test—Is this a doctrine on which 
the party could go to the country, with the certainty 
of being returned by a triumphant, a “thumping” 
majority ? I do not claim this test as an absolute dis¬ 
covery; indeed, I am very glad to be able to call the 
testimony of a distinguished brother minister, the Rev. 
C. H. Kelly, ex-president of the Wesleyan Conference, 
who in his charge to the newly-ordained ministers, is 
reported to have said that “ they had to preach to an 
age that was antagonistic to formality. Men would 
not listen to doctrinal statements unless they were 
practical. It was a democratic age. Crowns and 
lawn sleeves did not count for much to-day. If Paul 
or Wesley returned to the earth now, they would have 
to act differently. If Martin Luther came back to 
Germany, he would have to act differently, if for no 
other reason than from the fact that the Kaiser was 
living.” 

Yes; there does seem some slight inconsistency be¬ 
tween'the sentence about “ crowns ” and the sentence 
about the Kaiser; but that apart, note how the preacher 
goes to the root of the matter, how he gives in practice 
the same rule that I have given in theory. “ Tell the 
democracy what the democracy wants to hear,” is the 
Rev. C. H. Kelly’s message: “Test the Bible by the 
judgment of the democracy,” is mine. How far and 
how well we have travelled from the spirit of the text 
(no doubt adapted to Syrian modes of thought) which 
bids us beware when all men speak well of us, and tell 
us to rejoice in being evilly spoken of, maltreated, 
persecuted, imprisoned, put to death! The preaching 
of Paul brought him bonds, and beatings, and execu¬ 
tion; Luther no doubt ran great risks, even Wesley 
was pelted, insulted, reviled. How different the stories 
of such men from the career of the late venerated 
Pastor of the City Temple! Yes, Democracy and 
Protestantism have led us far. 

Well; to apply our test to the particular matter 
under consideration. I said that my brother ministers 
seemed to be unduly bound by obsolete ecclesiastical 
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tradition in discussing the sublime subject of our future 
eternal happiness; and I should like to ask some of 
them whether they honestly think they would be 
really happy in such a heaven as John (if it be John) 
describes for us. You know the vision: the descrip¬ 
tion of the glowing and bejewelled Court of Heaven, 
the elders in white robes with crowns of gold, the 
seven lamps of fire, the vials full of odours (incense, I 
am afraid, were the truer translation), the prostration 
and adoration of the elders, the angel with the censer 
to whom was given much incense. If we are quite 
sincere, we must confess that all this is a description 
of a gorgeous and elaborate ceremonial; and I must 
add that it reads much more like an account of “ High 
Mass ” in a Romish or Ritualistic Church than any¬ 
thing else with which I am acquainted. I need scarcely 
say that neither I, nor any Free Church minister known 
to me, would be at all happy or even comfortable 
during the performance of such a ceremonial as John 
describes. Taking into consideration the fact that we 
spend our whole lives in denouncing such ceremonial, 
in warning our people against its insidious, meretri¬ 
cious, and theatrical attractions (whoredoms of the 
Scarlet Woman, our plain-spoken forefathers called 
such rites), considering that our Puritan ancestors 
fought and bled and died and feared not even kings, so 
that such abominations should be swept out of the 
land, considering that even in these days stout John 
Kensit was martyred for his efforts to make all such 
idolatries impossible; considering all this, I say, is it 
not a little ridiculous that we should bid our people 
look forward to certain things as the perpetual joys of 
heaven, while, with what seems to me startling in¬ 
consistency, we order them to shun these very things 
like the pestilence on earth? 

Why should we not be candid? Why do we not 
confess that John’s symbols are ill-chosen and danger¬ 
ous, for our times at all events; that the Congregation- 
alists of Peckham, the Baptists of Battersea, the 
Wesleyans of Tooting have long passed beyond the 
spiritual region which was occupied by half-clad, ignor¬ 
ant, uncivilised fellahin and fakirs in the Syria of the 
first century. But do we quite realise this? Are we 
not, even the best of us, bound by that superstitious 
reverence for the past which has been responsible for 
so much mischief and error, which has enslaved and 
still enslaves the souls and bodies of men ? Would it 
not be as well if we realised, once for all, that the 
average seventh standard boy or girl from the school 
over the way is in many respects the superior of the 
whole body of the Apostles? I believe there are 
persons, even in this age, who despise or pretend to 
despise modern progress, who assert that main drain¬ 
age, pure water, electric trams—in fact, all the results 
of applied science—are entirely unimportant. But we 
are not concerned with the pseudo-mediaevalists, but 
with the British Democracy, and I think it is time that 
we appealed to them on their own ground, that we 
showed ourselves not merely spiritual but also practi¬ 
cal, when we wish to set forth the Reward that is in 
store. 

I heard a story once that pleased me. An American 
Revivalist was endeavouring to excite the devotion of 
his congregation by dwelling on the heaven of John. 
In the midst of his most eloquent passage a sturdy, 
ringing voice came from the back of the hall: “ What’s 
the matter with Kentucky ? It’s God’s own State, any¬ 
way, and that’s good enough for me!” I cordially 
sympathise with the utterer of that sentiment; I 
sympathise, too, with a little American boy in a some¬ 
what similar story. The child came crying to the 
Sunday School Superintendent, and said he didn’t want 
to go to heaven because his teacher had told him 
that there would be no chewing-gum there, nor any 
Britishers to whip. 


My good friend, we shall all say, if we are sincere, 
“ What’s the matter with Kentucky ” (or Battersea!); 
we shall all demand our chewing-gum and our 
Britishers to whip. For otherwise, do we not confess 
that we are ashamed of our daily occupations, of our 
daily interests In life; do we not, in fact, plead guilty 
to leading lives that are essentially wrong and dis¬ 
torted? Unless we are ready to join the Eastern 
fakir and the Western monk in their miserable blas¬ 
phemy, we are far from pleading guilty to any such 
accusation. On the contrary, we say boldly that we 
are placed in this world to use it, to get on in it, to 
better its condition by healthy political activities, to 
make money in it by the judicious exercise of the 
faculties that have been given us. The world has 
always worshipped success, and the world has been 
right; and I have no doubt that these goodly activities 
in which we have joined together below will be pro¬ 
longed eternally in heaven. We cannot say how it can 
be so, but we know that it will be so, and in perfect 
measure. There will be no violent break, no sudden 
dislocation of all our interests and all our activities, 
as John imagined, and as many excellent but mistaken 
people imagine to this day. The respectable suburban 
citizen, who has read “ Self-Help ” to advantage, who 
has realised the inner meaning of the Parable of the 
Talents, has amassed an honest fortune by his success¬ 
ful handling of some useful product, and has been the 
prop and stay of some excellent Evangelical cause— 
a man like this will not be hurled suddenly into a 
world to which business methods are altogether un¬ 
known, in which the simple Gospel service of the Free 
Churches is replaced by complicated and mysterious 
rites, which seem to outvie the impious splendours of 
Popery. No; “ Work without worry ” will be, I think, 
the motto of the Heavenly City. Even the Romish 
Monk has realised in his dark and contracted fashion 
something of the limitations of this earthly sphere : 

Brief life is here our portion. 

Brief sorrow, short-lived care . 

Though, of course, his is a pessimism coloured by the 
gloomy superstition of Rome. Yet, in spite of the 
advances that have been made, we must confess that 
the faithful Christian has still many trials, many diffi¬ 
culties to overcome. I once knew a good man who 
was interested in milk, and I am sure that his life was 
as innocent and simple as the product in which he 
dealt. He is now, I trust, in the enjoyment of glory; 
his heirs are certainly in the enjoyment of considerable 
affluence. The father was a Christian man; his des¬ 
cendants, I regret to say, have attached themselves to 
the Establishment. Well, I have known this worthy 
gentleman come to me with tears in his eyes while he 
recounted the annoyances and hindrances that were 
thrown in his way by the harassing and un-English 
methods of the Government Inspectors. 

“ What do they want, doctor?” I have heard him 
say: ‘‘What will satisfy them? That’s what I 
want to know. We have a poor fellow in our employ¬ 
ment who has been consumptive for the last three 
years; he’s a handy man, and naturally I don’t pay 
him full wages, as he’s getting rather weak now. You 
can’t expect a man to pay a full day’s wage for a half¬ 
day’s work—at least, not out of the Parables. After 
all, if you only give a man a penny a day it’s hardly 
worth while paying a fellow to keep the time-sheet. 
You don’t often find out the Good Book in a mistake, 
do you, doctor ? But I wish I knew how the owner of 
that vineyard managed to keep down wages as he did. 
The unions wouldn’t stand it now for a moment. But 
I suppose we shall know all about it when we get to 
heaven.” 

My friend was a shrewd man-of-the-world, and I 
often derived great benefit from listening to such keen 
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commentaries as these on the- Scripture story. But on 
this occasion to which I am referring, he grew almost 
beside himself with indignation as he told me that he 
was threatened with “ trouble” because he persisted in 
keeping on his unfortunate assistant, who was slowly 
dying of consumption. “ Do they want me to throw 
the poor fellow out into the street?” he exclaimed. I 
sympathised with him to the best of my ability, and 
then he went on to say that this was the least of his 
worries. There was trouble about the comparatively 
harmless chemicals that he used to preserve the lacteal 
fluid in its pristine freshness, there was trouble about 
a case of typhoid occurring in a cottage adjoining 
the dairy, and an impertinent person who has 
made a kind of domiciliary visit to the cow¬ 
sheds had gone away talking of “ disgusting sub¬ 
stances ” finding their way into the milk. Then there 
was the question of attenuation; my poor old friend 
pointed out that milk “ stuffed with cream ” (as he 
put it) wasn’t wholesome. “ The public don’t want 
it,” he said, “ they wouldn’t look as it*if they got it; 
any more than they’d drink beer made out of malt and 
hops, whiskey made of malt, or brandy distilled from 
wine.” 

“Ah,” he concluded; “the world’s a hard place, 
and what with the rates and taxes, I don’t think we 
get much out of it in the end.” 

I comforted him, as I say, and when I reminded 
him of that stream which waters Paradise and makes 
the angels sing, suggesting that he might be placed 
in charge of its source, and that there would be no 
sighing or sorrow there, he looked more cheerful. He 
knew that there would be no Inspectors among the 
Shining Ones. Yes; earthly Trusts may be threatened; 
but no powers of evil will be suffered to break the 
everlasting “Corners” of our Heavenly Mansion. 

There will be no break, no solution of continuity. 
Science has wiped the dimness from our eyes; we no 
longer look for the instantaneous scene-shifting, if I 
may use the expression, which seems to have character¬ 
ised earlier and less enlightened views—views 
which seem to have regarded heaven as a 
transformation scene in a celestial pantomime. The 
trumpet will not sound; we shall not all be changed in 
the twinkling of an eye, for Science teaches us that the 
Divine Process is a gradual one, and heaven is, after 
all, but the grand goal of Evolution. Trumpets, of 
course, are quite impossible, and out of the question. 

And need I say that the principle applies (as how 
should it not) to the religious world as to the secular. 
Here again I am inclined to think that some of my 
brother ministers are a little inconsistent. Again and 
again I have heard sermons and read papers which 
seem to look forward to a final abolition of all denom¬ 
inational ties, to a union of all into one vast and 
eternal denomination. We are asked to imagine a 
heaven in which there will neither be Baptists nor 
Methodists, Congregationalists nor Bible Christians, 
where Presbyterians will be unknown, and Sandeman- 
ianism will be sought for in vain. But if this is the 
ideal, why do we not try to realise it on earth? If 
such is the goal to which we are moving, to what pur¬ 
pose the labour and expense involved in building 
churches and administering the affairs of the three 
hundred denominations which make such a brave show 
in the useful Whitaker? If we are to be One (in 
this mechanical sense), hereafter, why do we not en¬ 
deavour to be One now and on the earth ? I must say 
that the inconsistency is too apparent to escape remark. 

The truth is, of course, that a merely mechanical 
unity is not recommended to us on earth, nor promised 
as a reward hereafter. Let us leave such unity as that 
to slaves and priests: Christianity is not a thing to be 
governed by the cast-iron rules of the mathematicians, 
and in the purely spiritual order in which Evangelical 


Christians move and hjve their being, two and two 
are constantly making five. In this spiritual sense, 
in the vital sense (the only one which really matters), 
all the Free Churches are already One, as the Enemy 
has found to his cost, as the polling booths testified 
not very long ago. As for the phrase, “ our unhappy 
divisions,” I repudiate it altogether. Our divisions 
are most happy; they are but another witness to the 
infinite Diversity in Unity which characterises the 
whole of Creation. Do we wish that all flowers had 
been roses, all trees oaks, all metals gold, all places of 
worship exactly like the City Temple, all pastors per¬ 
fect duplicates of Dr. Clifford, all hills Primrose Hills, 
all suburbs Batterseas? No, a thousand times no! 
Not in this dull mechanical sense was the great 
Aspiration for Unity uttered, and so fat am I from 
deploring the divisions amongst us, that I wish that 
I could read each morning of the rise of a new denom¬ 
ination—of a new and dewy bud, as it were, shooting 
forth from the parent stem, with the freshness and 
innocence of the dawn still lingering like a glory about 
its yet unopened petals, rare with the prospect of future 
usefulness and beauty, promising a rich crop of 
churches to add still fresh graces to our imposing 
streets, to delight the world with more unheard of 
discoveries in the art of architectural ornament. No: 
many are the colours, the lights and the shades that 
go to the painting of a great picture—“ The Doctor ” 
is not of one uniform hue—and each Protestant 
Denomination is but a varying pigment in the Great 
Masterpiece which will at last be exhibited to the 
angels. 

As in earth, so in heaven. We may alter a hymn 
which has always pleased me, because though written, 
I believe, in the Dark Ages, it offers a fine witness to 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. Still, for the moment, 
let us read it thus: 

O what the joy and the glory must be. 

Endless Free Churches the blessed ones see ! 

Nay, if England alone, this little island in the Northern 
Sea, can show to-day Three Hundred distinct denom¬ 
inations, how vast, how awe-inspiring will be the 
Infinite Divisions of Eternity 1 

Arthur Machen. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS 
AGAIN 

The Licenser of Plays has blundered even more 
signally than usual in refusing to permit the perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Edward Garnett’s play, The Breaking 
Point. For, in the first place, there seems to be no 
possible reason why so harmless and so well-intentioned 
a little play should have been refused a licence at all. 
And in the next place, Mr. Edward Garnett seems to 
be a writer of pluck and determination, who is not at 
all afraid of the Censor, and is quite equal to nailing 
Mr. Redford’s ears to the pump. In fact, he does so 
in a spirited open letter to that gentleman, prefixed to 
the edition of his play which Messrs. Duckworth have 
just published. There is a tendency—in our opinion an 
ungracious tendency—on the part of the London Press 
just now to resent an author who shows fight. Thus 
more than one paper, in reviewing Mr. Garnett’s work, 
takes occasion to sneer at his prefatory letter as intem¬ 
perate, and to rebuke him for taking himself and his 
work “too seriously.” This is, of course, the mid¬ 
summer madness of criticism. Mr. Garnett’s play may 
be good or bad. In our opinion it is not particularly 
good, though it has qualities of sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness* which go far to balance defects of technical 
achievement. So few playwrights in England to-day 
seem to be interested in anything beyond stringing 
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together a dramatic entertainment that will extract 
money from brainless people, that one may well be 
grateful to anyone who even tries to do something more 
ambitious. Every critic who knows his business knows 
that the dramatic form is a peculiarly difficult one to 
master, and the man whose first play is quite satisfactory 
in technique is a very rare person. Mr. Garnett, we 
think, is not that person. But he has written a play 
which attempts to deal with real people in a creditable 
manner and at a tragically interesting moment of their 
lives. Let that be counted to him for righteousness. 
Tc sneer at him for “ taking his work too seriously ” 
because he prints with his play a strongly expressed 
protest against the Censor’s action is ridiculous. Of 
course Mr. Garnett takes his work seriously. So does 
every writer who is worth his salt. If he does not, who 
will ? He may over-estimate its merit. Most young 
writers think their work better than it is—and most old 
writers, for that matter. But that he is absolutely right 
in wanting his play, whether good or bad, to get a hear¬ 
ing on the stage, and absolutely right in saying quite 
plainly what he thinks of the intelligence of the official 
who refused to allow the Haymarket to produce it, we 
have no doubt whatever. Even if we believed Mr. 
Garnett’s play to be a dangerous and perverted and 
immoral work, unfit for public representation, we should 
still hold him entirely justified in maintaining the 
opposite view with all the vigour at his command, so 
long as he honestly held it. Believing as we do that 
his play, so far from being dangerous or immoral or 
unfit for performance, is almost ostentatiously innocu¬ 
ous, we hold him doubly absolved from any necessity to 
mince his words in dealing with Mr. Redford. 

To do him justice, he does not mince them. “ Is it 
possible you really imagine,” he asks at one point, 
“that any intelligent person feels the slightest stigma 
in your disapproval, or would be at the smallest pains 
to conceal from the world the fact of his having 
incurred it? The material loss I do not speak of, the 
artistic inhibition is galling; but as for any shame or 
discredit attaching to your ‘ censure,’ the idea is 
absurd.” And there is more to the same effect, even 
more trenchantly expressed. In fact, the conclusion 
left upon our mind from reading the letter is that, if 
Mr. Garnett wrote plays half as vigorously as he con¬ 
ducts his correspondence with public officials, he would 
be a very considerable addition to the forces of the 
contemporary theatre. Let us hope he only lacks 
practice to do so. Meantime we imagine that the wisest 
step for him to take now is to secure a performance of 
his play by the Stage Society or some similar body, with 
as little delay as possible. By this means he will, in our 
opinion, not only prove the complete and utter baseless¬ 
ness of the Licenser’s objections to the play, whatever 
these are—Mr. Redford is too prudent to commit him¬ 
self on that point—but incidentally will learn valuable 
lessons in dramatic construction and other tedious 
things which it is very necessary for a would-be drama¬ 
tist to master, and which he can only really learn by the 
discipline of seeing his own work rehearsed and per¬ 
formed. The policy we recommend to Mr. Garnett will 
have another advantage, in that it will almost certainly 
lead to the removal of the Censor’s ban. It is incon¬ 
ceivable to our thinking that so very decorous a play 
should be able to retain its reputation for immodesty 
when once exhibited in the cold glare of the footlights. 
Once performed, its harmlessness will be demonstrated 
to the meanest capacity. It will then (like Les Hanne- 
tons, by M. Brieux) be duly taken into favour by Mr. 
Redford, and, if any manager wants to produce it, he 
will be graciously permitted to do so. For it must be 
remembered that Les Hannetons was refused a licence 
only six months ago, when the Stage Society gave the 
original performances. It now figures without offence 
in the bill of the Court Theatre every Tuesday and 


Friday afternoon as far as can be judged by the 
demeanour of the audiences. What were the changes 
which Mr. Redford thought essential in order to justify 
him in changing his view as to licensing this play ? We 
do not know. But they seem to have been of a vet y 
superficial character. Nor, indeed, can any very drastic 
alterations have been called for, if we are to judge by 
the attitude of the dramatic critic of the Tribune at the 
original performance. For that gentleman adversely 
criticised the Stage Society for selecting it, on the 
express ground that he could see nothing in it calling 
for their assistance, as it might quite well have been put 
up in the ordinary way at any ordinary West End 
theatre I The fact is, the duties of the Censorship are 
so difficult and so invidious, that no man, however 
anxious to perform them wisely, can possibly avoid fall¬ 
ing into the most humiliating mistakes. And that is the 
great unanswerable argument for the abolition of the 
institution. We hope it will figure prominently in the 
petition which is now being signed by dramatists and 
men of letters for presentation to the Prime Minister. 

St. John Hankin. 


. A MODEL MUSEUM 

While everyone who is in the slightest degree inter¬ 
ested in Art is well aware of the varying esteem in 
which modern painters have been held, many lose sight 
of the fluctuations through the ages of the reputations 
of the Old Masters. The posthumous career of 
Velasquez contains more elements of romance than his 
life, and tlie belated recognition of the Spaniard is 
balanced by the tragic reversal of the fortunes of the 
Carracci. Even the great Baedeker cannot keep pace 
with the vacillating opinions of the weightier critics and 
the pages of his amusing guide-books are bespangled 
with asterisks which to modern eyes seem singularly ill- . 
placed. How droll it is to read still in the pages of his 
“ Belgium and Holland ” that Paul Potter’s “ far- 
famed ” Bull . . . 

was carried off to Paris by the French and was regarded as fourth 
in point of value among all the pictures in the Louvre. The three 
which ranked before it were Raphael’s Transfiguration Domeni- 
chino’s Communion of St. Jerome, and Titian’s Martyrdom of St. 
Peter. 

Would any serious student of Art nowadays “place” 
one of the foregoing in the race for glory at the Paris 
museum? Who would give a vote to poor Domeni- 
chino ? Who would prefer Titian’s “ Martrydom of 
St. Peter ” to his “ Entombment ” or “ The Man with 
the Glove ? Would the great Titian himself be sure 
ot a place against the popular claims of Leonardo’s 
" Monna Liza ” and Murillo’s “ Conception,” or the 
more serious rivalry of Giorgione’s “ Concert ” and 
Correggio’s “ Jupiter and Antiope ” ? Since Napoleon’s 
day there have been many re-assessments in the realm 
of Art, and the value of Holland’s regained Paul Potter 
has materially diminished. An object still for the dull 
stare of the Philistine, the “ Bull,” with its exaggerated 
value and tonal gaucherie, no longer attracts tne culti¬ 
vated eye. We prefer Potter in smaller doses, and we 
go now to The Hague, not for his sake, but to see the 
early Rembrandts, Rubens’s portraits of his wives, or 
the matured loveliness of Vermeer of Delft. To look at 
the “ Bull ”—which now affects us as a bad Bastien- 
Lepage—is, after making all allowances for time, to be 
reminded of the superiority of modern cattle painters. 
How crude, how vulgar it seems beside the kine of a 
Troyon, a Mauve, or a Willem Maris. To compare is 
to know, and it is only by a comparison with the old 
that we can realise to the full the excellence of modern 
Dutch art. The movement of the last century produced 
no giant portrait painter, no Rembrandt, no Hals, no 
colourist so supreme as Vermeer of Delft, but it pro¬ 
duced cattle painters who eclipsed Paul Potter, land- 
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scape painters as great as Hobbema or Ruysdael, and 
at least one marine painter whose seas are as stirring 
as and more truthful than those of Bakhuizen or Van de 
Velde. Is it necessary to name the last as Mr. H. W. 
Mesdag van Houten, whose generosity and good 
judgment has enriched the Dutch capital with a modern 
Mauritshuis ? 

Four years have elapsed since Mr. and Mrs. Mesdag 
van Houten made over to the State their wonderful art 
collection, and considering the fact that it has been 
claimed, not without good reason, to be “ the most 
interesting and at the same time the most instructive 
gallery of modern art to be found in Europe or any¬ 
where else,” the Mesdag Museum deserves to be far 
more widely known. The collection is unique, in tnat 
it was formed by a gentleman who had the good fortune 
to be a banker for profit before he became a painter for 
pleasure; and not only a painter, but an artist, it should 
be added, for the two terms are far from being synonym¬ 
ous, as many suppose and all would wish. Classifications 
are more or less misleading in a world composed of indi¬ 
viduals, and a painter is not necessarily a wise collector, 
any more than he is necessarily a sound critic. His 
competence in either respect depends on the nature of 
the man and not on the profession he adopts. Inter¬ 
esting, then, as the coincidence may be, the value of the 
Mesdag collection is due less to the double profession of 
the collector than to his personality; and although the 
fact of his being a banker enabled him to gratify a 
cultured taste, it is beyond doubt that his treasures were 
amassed at a cost greatly inferior to that of many a less 
important collection. 

Numbers always appeal to the Anglo-Saxon mind, and 
it is therefore advisable to mention that among its 344 
paintings and drawings the Mesdag Museum contains 
7 Blommers, 12 Bosbooms, 12 Corots, 7 Courbets, 
25 Daubignys, 7 Diazes, 7 Dupres, 8 Josef Israels, 
15 Mancinis, 7 Jacob Marises, 4 Mathews and 5 Wil¬ 
lems, 14 Mauves, 12 Mesdags, 7 Millets, 6 Roelofs, 
12 Rousseaus, 7 Troyons and 6 Vollons, to say nothing 
of one or more examples of such Masters as Bastien- 
Lepage, Couture, Daumier, Decamps, Delacroix, 
Jacque, Michel, Monticelli, Munkacsy, Sargent and 
Weissenbruch; and of younger men like Bauer, Breit- 
ner, Jeannin, Neuhuys and Zilchen. But its importance 
rests not on the quantity, but the quality of the exhibits, 
which in most cases are picked examples of the Master’s 
art or valuable illustrations of his practice. The number 
of sketches and unfinished paintings, especially among 
the Rousseaus, Millets, and Daubignys, increases the 
interest of the collection to the serious student; for 
nothing is more interesting than to see how a great 
Master began his canvases; and in these frottis, or 
underpaintings, as M. Zilchen truly observes, ‘‘the 
emotion of the artist is already fully expressed, often¬ 
times more accurately than in the finished picture, where 
not unfrequently the spontaneity is lost in the apparently 
greater finish.” 

Only one English painter of note is represented—Mr. 
Peppercorn—but the collection was not formed to illus¬ 
trate modern painting as a whole or any section of it. 
It was formed purely for the pleasure of the collector, 
though it happens admirably to display the art of his 
contemporary fellow countrymen and of a certain period 
of France. It also shows the worth of a painter who, 
though resident in this country, has not here met with 
his due meed of appreciation—Signor Mancini, the most 
powerful and most artistic realist of our time, whose 
solidly-painted canvases are even in this fine collection 
unsurpassed for vigour and quality. To dwell on 
details, on the rival nudes of Courbet and Israels, on 
the great Rousseau— Descente des vaches dans le Jura — 
on the jewelled Monticelli, and the luminous Marises, 
would be beyond the scope of this article; for what is 
most significant at the Mesdag Museum is not the repre¬ 


sentation of so many great names, but the presence of so 
much good work. The names of several exhibitors will 
be unfamiliar to many visitors, but little of their work 
will be found dull or uninspired. Almost every exhibit 
has its interest for the artist, for it was bought, not for 
what it represented, but what it was, and the single pass¬ 
port to admission has been soundness of painting. Such 
a gallery is not only a delight to the art-lover and an 
education to the student; it is an object lesson to the 
collector. For, excellent as its contents are, work as 
good is being done to-day; and the wise collector, who 
has the taste and the knowledge, and is possessed of 
moderate means, need not despair of forming a col¬ 
lection of equal interest, provided that he, too, regards 
solely the quality of the painting and not the name or 
temporary reputation of the painter. 

Frank Rutter. 

FICTION 

A Human Bacillus, the Story of a Strange Character. 
By Robert Eustace. (John Long, 6s.) 

Mr. Robert Eustace gives us a vivid portrait of a 
human demon of the Nikola type. Intellectually bril¬ 
liant, wholly selfish, quite fearless, and dominated by 
an absorbing passion, that of revenge, Pedro Silver 
perpetrates one wild deed after another, always escap¬ 
ing the arm of the law by a hair’s-breadth. The only 
fine action of his life places the woman he hates in his 
debt, and, having made her his wife, he wreaks 
deliberate vengeance on her son. After ruining the 
boy, he is seized with a paroxysm of tardy remorse, 
and shoots himself, and the tale ends. As is usual in 
stories of this description, the narrator is a kindly, 
rather simple-minded friend, whose mission is to act 
Boswell to Silver’s Johnson. He tells his tale well and 
convincingly, and even after the story ends we are at 
a loss to say whether his friend’s mad career is due to 
insanity or vice. 

The Devil’s Peepshow. By the author of “ A Time of 
Terror.” (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 

Mine axe horrible social ghosts. 

Speeches and women and guests and hosts, 

Weddings and morning calls and toasts, 

In every bad variety : 

Ghosts that hover about the grave 
Of all that’s manly, free and brave; 

You’ll find their names on the architrave 
Of that charnel-house, Society— 

sang Mr. Gilbert in the days of old; and the words 
might very well have prefaced this extraordinary book. 
We are not able to do more than glance at a strictly 
limited number of the daily newspapers, but we fancy 
that many readers of one of them will readily recognise 
much of the contents of “ The Devil’s Peepshow.” 
The ghosts enumerated by Mr. Gilbert’s unfortunate 
trouble our author far more than that ‘‘ fine traditional 
spectre pale, with a turnip head and a ghostly wail, and 
a splash of blood on the dickey ” could ever hope to 
do; indeed, we are inclined to think they must keep him 
awake o’ nights, jotting down wild schemes for their 
dissolution. His book reads like a series of leading 
articles, written by a very young man with a young 
man’s sublime belief in his ability to reform the world, 
and reprinted after revision and the sandwiching in of 
the necessary love element. Parliament, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Nonconformists, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and other politicians; 
Labour leaders, and Radicals, and Liberals; social life 
and social evils, and imaginary social evils; the mar¬ 
riage of Princess Ena and the bullfighting which fol¬ 
lowed it; stances, lechery, child-labour, and a hundred 
other things—all evoke our author’s scorn and anger 
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and contempt. We regret his frequent impertinences, 
but he is very sincere and very much in earnest, 
apparently; and though, of course, much that he says 
is unoriginal and much is childish, he occasionally 
makes good points and puts his finger on wounds that 
are festering dangerously—as what young man with 
a desire to reform the world does not ? As a novel his 
book is distressingly dull, and consequently a complete 
failure. As a political pamphlet it may arouse con¬ 
troversy, provide a silly-season subject for a newspaper, 
and reach its third edition. But a few years hence 
these earnest reformative tendencies of youth will 
appear to the author more than a little pathetic. 

The Diamond Ship. By Max Pemberton. (Cas¬ 
sell, 6s.) 

Written in the first person throughout, although the 
story is told by three different characters, Mr. Pember¬ 
ton gives us once more a mystery of the high seas, 
coupled with the inevitable island of the ultra-Pember¬ 
ton kind. As the title indicates, however, the chief 
interest centres in a ship utilised by a band of criminals 
for the purpose of concealing their spoil. Dr. Ean 
Fabos, a specialist in diamonds and fabulously wealthy, 
comes to the conclusion that the solution of all the 
great robberies of recent years lies in the sea. He 
therefore sets out in his yacht, a cross between a cruiser 
and a schooner, to find the diamond ship. _ In the 
course of his adventures he meets Joan Fordibras, the 
supposed daughter of one of the conspirators, and after 
rescuing her, takes her as his wife. There are, of 
course, plenty of incidents in “The Diamond Ship,” but 
it is unnecessary to recount them here. The best 
written is an exciting account of a cave in an island in 
the Azores, and a house where one is led to expect all 
sorts of things to happen in the conventional, yet ever- 
exciting, manner; but Mr. Pemberton prematurely 
takes his readers back to the sea and continues the 
pursuit of the crime-ship. A mutiny on board the 
latter aids the doctor, but it is extremely doubtful if 
science will bear out the author’s use of the wireless 
telegraphy apparatus by his hero to trick the captains 
of crime. However, it is all very interesting, if some¬ 
what ingenuous, and those in search of a well-written 
book of adventure are recommended to buy “ The 
Diamond Ship.” It will undoubtedly prove popular 
amongst boys, and also amongst those of older growth 
whose literary judgments have not, like Peter Pan, 
grown up. Mr. S. Seymour Lucas contributes eight 
illustrations of the kind which we always expeci to find 
in a book by Mr. Max Pemberton. 

Conspirators. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward 
Lock and Co., 6s.) 

Amongst the makers of sensational fiction Mr. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim ranks as a past-master. Every 
trick in the trade is his to command, and with the 
economy of the skilled artificer he knows that one 
impossibility is sufficient basis for the construction of 
such a story as the public and publishers demand of 
him. In the matter of this book, the impossibility is 
merely the assumption that no intelligent investigations 
whatever were made by the police into the amazing 
murder of Morris Barnes, who was discovered 
strangled in a hansom cab outside a Battersea block 
of flats. Given an exquisite and mysterious lady, who 
on the very night of this tragedy wandered promiscu¬ 
ously into flats in that range of mansions and sought 
in vain for certain documents, there is a tingling in¬ 
auguration of a crime which in turn involves Ruritanian 
principalities and sub-editorial powers of detection, not 
to mention a group of critical clubmen, an interesting 
little cad of a Jew, and other fit and proper—or rather, 
improper —dramatis persona. They are characterised 


with a deftness which make one realise Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s possibilities in work less commercial than 
this. As it is, the secret of this gutter and throne 
intrigue is tightly concealed to the end, when it bursts 
upon the reader with appropriate and unaffected sur¬ 
prise. But is it irony or honesty which makes the 
author represent “ the assistant editor of a well-known 
journal ” as concealing the truth about the crime with 
so much clumsiness that suspicion of murder falls upon 
himself ? 

The Fool’s Tax. By Lucas Cleeve. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Of a woman who publishes novels as frequently as 
Lucas Cleeve one does not expect originality; and it 
would be difficult to pick up a book with fewer original 
thoughts, or ideas, or characters, or situations than 
find expression in “The Fool’s Tax.” Readers of 
Mr. Machen’s article entitled “ The United States of 
•Gehenna ” probably imagine that the Americans are a 
very wicked people: blackguardly, corrupted, and 
intensely immoral. It appears, however, that they are 
not. America’s divorce laws are a distinct inducement 
to the wedded and unwedded to keep the strait and 
narrow path of respectability, sans peur et sans 
reproche. It is conceded that her politicians love gold a 
little more intensely than they love their country; but 
the men of America love and respect and admire and 
revere their women, who are innocent and know 
nothing of immorality or infidelity. The Puritanism 
of their forefathers clings about them “ like the refrain 
of a music one has learned long ago, or the lingering 
perfume of old lavender,” etc., and vice is abhorrent 
to them. It is the French, the naughty, wicked 
French, who are most terribly and shockingly immoral 
and unfaithful; and America cannot understand, and 
hides her head in shame at the mention of a thing 
unknown in Washington. So Lucas Cleeve has 
written a novel about an American girl who mar¬ 
ried a naughty French count and paid the fool’s 
tax; and, of course, it will have a very large 
sale in Puritan America, which sets our own 
corrupted and irretrievably vile country such an admir¬ 
able example of truth, and honour, and morality, and 
uprightness in every walk of life. 

The White Countess. By Florence Warden. (Long, 
6 s.) 

However foolish Gerard and Audrey may have been 
to believe in the rich and charming Mr. Candover, the 
reader never falls into the same error. When Gerard 
is falsely accused of forgery, we doubtfully wonder 
where Mr. Candover comes in; and through all the 
scenes in the Bond Street show-rooms, the disappear¬ 
ance of the body of the White Countess, the history of 
the house which Audrey was supposed to run as a 
gambling-hell, and the other complications and excite¬ 
ments of this story, we are never turned from our 
suspicions that’Mr. Candover has had something to do 
with it. Therefore, when he produces a revolver and 
tries to shoot Gerard, and Gerard’s cousin jumps out 
of the cupboard and brains him with a poker, we 
scarcely miss the absent thrill of surprise in the blaze of 
our confirmed suspicions. If one could only believe 
that things really happen as Miss Warden says, every 
walk down Bond Street would become a subject for 
an Odyssey tinged with the Police News. But her 
characters really belong to a more primitive age, when 
human nature concentrated on one point, and when it 
hated it hated and was the villain, and when it loved it 
loved and was the heroine, and when it was manly it 
was brave and was the hero. Until humanity’s grey 
once more resolves itself into sheer black and white, 
we can only hope to find Miss Warden’s Bond Street in 
Miss Warden’s books. 
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The City of Pleasure. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) 

This is the best of Mr. Bennett’s fantasias on modem 
themes. It is capital fun, and all the invention shows 
delightful ingenuity. Carpentaria, the conspicuous 
genius who deigns only to conduct Beethoven sym- 
phonies, Wagner, and his own works, in whose brain 
the wonderful City of Pleasure originated, and whose 
whims govern it, is an amazing fellow, amazingly con¬ 
ceived and admirably done. Josephus Thorn, the 
corpulent millionaire, is a fine foil to the great Carpen¬ 
taria, and the way the poor fat fellow is led to the verge 
of crime by his terrible little old mother, is most 
amusing. Mr. Bennett manipulates his plot with deft¬ 
ness, and writes with absolute gusto. He holds the 
attention all through the weird happenings in this City 
of Pleasure. He has an oddly atractive manner of sug¬ 
gesting all the while thai there is really no reason on 
earth why these splendidly impossible things should not 
have actually happened. He believes in it all, and revels 
in the unfolding of each turn of the plot, so that in 
reading his absurd book you catch his gusto inevitably, 
and delight, as he delights, in the book’s very absurdity. 
And, mind you, the workmanship is not at all absurd, 
it is quite brilliant. 

2 ne Lady of the Blue Motor. By G. Sidney Pater¬ 
noster. (John Long, 6s.) 

Mr. Paternoster’s best effects are spoiled by constant 
misprints and a frontispiece of the heroine which would 
kill for ever any interest in that lady if it were not in 
a position easily ignored. The misprints are sometimes 
serious, beginning with the first line, wherein 8-45 
p.m.” stands for 3. or 4.45- Apart from this, the story 
is a well-constructed melodrama, interesting in its own 
way, and with less hysteria and more character-study 
than one usually finds in books of this type. There are 
some exciting passages about motoring, which must 
interest even the non-motorist, and make very 
reading. It is scarcely probable, however, that Lady 
Melode would have been allowed to accompany 
Geoffrey to France unchaperoned. One is always 
ready to swallow large impossibilities for the sake of 
a good story, but a false detail is invariably irritating. 
However, from the moment when the veiled lady drops 
a note appealing for help before Geoffrey, in the Hotel 
des Fontaines at Versailles, on Christmas Day, at an 
hour which the printer has veiled in mystery, there are 
no dull pages in the book. There is no reason, how¬ 
ever, why the Comte d’Hauteville’s letter should be 
given in French, as the conversation of all tlie French 
characters is reported in English; and it is only natural 
that the printer should have reserved two blunders for 
this opportunity. 


A Sentimental Season. By Thomas Cobb. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

Although it can hardly be regarded as literature, Mr. 
Thomas Cobb’s latest book, “ A Sentimental Season,” 
is well above the average of the novels which are poured 
out by the thousand each year for an undiscriminating 
public. It is, indeed, a marked exception when the 
reviewer finds a novel which even aims at being litera¬ 
ture, or possesses any of the qualities which are neces¬ 
sary to the production of a work of art, and it is the 
possession in some measure of these qualities which 
places this book, as we have already said, above the 
average “ story.” There is no particular style in the 
writing, but it has a directness and simplicity which 
would be convincing if these qualities had not been so 
much strained as to lead almost to bareness and a lack 
of atmosphere. The figures scarcely seem to have a 


background, and the attempt at description is slight in 
the extreme, for such bold statements as “ the pave¬ 
ments were wet and the lights from shop windows were 
reflected as we were driven slowly down a steep hill 
towards the sea,” can hardly be expected to convey any 
“ feeling ” to the reader. But there is a freshness in 
the writing, and a vividness in his insight into human 
nature. Also he has the gift of being able to bestow a 
curious attractiveness on his characters, with a light 
touch and apparently little effort, and he gives them 
also a certain fresh individuality. It is, indeed, on 
account of Mr. Cobb’s talents, and not on account of 
his lack of it, that we are inclined to feel censorious. 
The whole book gives us the impression of having been 
written by a writer capable of something far better, and 
we feel that a certain indifference is the cause of this. 
By this we do not mean that the writing is either care¬ 
less or slipshod, but that it is so slight as to be almost 
annoying, and we feel that Mr. Cobb will not give him¬ 
self the trouble to appear the expert psychologist that he 
really is, and that while he is too good a workman to 
allow his writing to be slovenly, he is, shall we say, too 
“ indolent ” to let it be abovje the charge of sketchiness. 
With his intimate and extremely human perception of 
character, his fresh and light manner, his easy dialogue, 
and his sense of humour, we feel that if this writer 
would drop his half-amused indifference he could give 
us a novel of considerable worth. 

A Soul from the Pit. By Walter M. Gallichan. 

(Nutt, 6s.) 

The first half-dozen chapters of Mr. Gallichan’s new 
book are the least satisfactory. He only touches the 
fringe of a great subject, after leading on the reader 
to think that he is about to grapple with the most diffi- 
cut problem any novelist can tackle. Gaynor Hughes, 
the heroine, is a simple Welsh girl who falls into the 
hands of a Mrs. Mowbray, the keeper of a fashionable 
brothel. She escapes, however, none the worse for 
her experience except that she has lost most of her faith 
in human nature. From this point onwards the author 
is at his best, and from the time that Gaynor has to 
actually battle for her very existence he makes of her 
a strong and admirable character. The Welsh girl 
turns barmaid and waitress until a couple of visits from 
demi-mondes, whose acquaintance she had made at Mrs. 
Mowbray’s, lead to her dismissal. The character 
sketches of the barmaids, with their little hypocrisies 
and tawdry respectabilities, are very well done, and 
Gaynor’s tragic out-of-work days are also described by 
one who obviously knows his London well. Of course, 
the author must seek the assistance of Coincidence, and 
when Gaynor is picked up by kind-hearted Ellen Temple¬ 
ton, who is just in need of such a companion as the 
friendless Welsh girl, one must admit that, after all, it 
is only what she deserves. She is now clear of the 
human Pit, and thenceforward her life is comparatively 
uneventful. Mrs. Templeton acts the fairy godmother 
until her protege finds her affinity in Alfred Craik, an 
artist in stained-glass. Then she becomes jealous. But 
she quickly realises that the young man must have his 
way, and, despite Gaynor’s life at Mrs. Mowbray’s be¬ 
coming public property, via an awkward police-court 
incident, the artist is united to her. There are numerous 
characters in “A Soul from the Pit ” of whom no 
mention can be made in a short review. Miss Clara 
Holder, however, deserves reference, if only bcause of 
her proposal to Alfred Craik, an offer quite in keeping 
with the mannerisms of a mannish woman. Altogether 
“ A Soul from the Pit ” is an interesting study of cer¬ 
tain phases of London life, and should become popular 
with all classes of readers, despite the somewhat for¬ 
bidding and bombastic cover the publisher has given the 
book. 
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DRAMA 

“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE” AT 
THE SAVOY 

In a general way I find Mr. Shaw’s earlier plays more 
sympathetic to me than his later. The later may have 
a fuller intellectual or sociological interest, but I 
experience when I see them a feeling of being lectured 
by some one who regards his pronouncements as alto¬ 
gether final, and is prepared utterly to crush and 
demolish an objector—a feeling slightly obnoxious to 
my vanity. In his earlier plays—I speak of their spirit 
as it impresses me generally, not of the direct subjects— 
he seems to be gayer, lighter in hand, more humanly 
accessible. The Devil’s Disciple is full of these genial 
qualities. Unfortunately, however, it seems to me to 
have less food for the mind, less real thought and wit 
in it, than any other he has written, so that on a balance 
I would as lief be lectured by Don Juan as see it again— 
both employments, I hasten to add, being quite agree¬ 
able to me. If Mr. Shaw’s seriousness of purpose, 
artistic and political, were not known to me, I should 
suppose that he wrote The Devil’s Disciple with the 
simple purpose of amusing a simple audience, even, if 
I may be so vulgar as to say it, of “ making a bit.” 
Well, there need be no shame in amusing the children 
or in making a bit either, and the play has done both, I 
do not doubt. Only Mr. Shaw’s preface to the play, if 
I remember rightly (I am afraid I have not read it for 
some years), gives a different account of its genesis and 
import, and so I am wrong. But I should have 
advanced in excuse the stock theatrical character of the 
ne’er-do-well with a heart of gold, and the stock 
theatrical motive of self-sacrifice.—oh, Mr. Shaw, how 
you railed against self-sacrifice in your Essence of 
Ibsenism! —the villain, in this case the British Army, 
and the comic relief, which is provided by General 
Burgoyne. 

I quite accept General Burgoyne, by the way, and 
think it hard on Mr. Shaw that the character should be 
described as merely himself in a wig and a uniform. It 
it hard on any dramatist, known to be a brilliant person, 
that he cannot create a brilliant character without being 
accused of repeating himself. General Burgoyne 
might quite well have said the things put into his 
mouth. He was a “ fine gentleman,” a member of 
Brooks’s (I have seen his signature in the betting- book 
there), and I daresay formed his manner on George 
Selwyn’s or Horace Walpole’s. The tone of his society 
was ironical, sceptical, indifferent, and cultivated, as 
that of its representative now is downright stupid. 
It is a well-conceived character, carefully finished, and 
is very well played—barring a little indistinctness—by 
Mr. Granville Barker. Mr. Barker is rather unfortu¬ 
nate, as an actor, in that his agreeable and expressive 
voice is a peculiar one, and so tends to make his acting 
seem more limited in range than it is. As the poet in 
Candida, as Tanner in Man and Superman, and now as 
General Burgoyne, his manner is properly distinct and 
variously finished, but the sameness of a markedly un¬ 
usual voice casts an illusion of sameness over the three 
parts. Mr. Matheson Lang was very good as the hero, 
Richard Dudgeon. I never saw Mr. Forbes Robertson 
in the part, which must have suited him to perfection. 
I believe, however, that he made the mistake of indi¬ 
cating that Richard’s sacrifice in taking the place of the 
condemned parson was for love of the parson’s wife, 
thus falsifying the idea of the character and its only 
original quality. Mr. Lang avoids this mistake, and 
shows us the whimsical, wayward, rough creature con¬ 
sistently. 

But I cannot say much more of the acting, which 
struck me as not up to the old Court form. Miss 


Wynne Matthison is an actress of a charming presence 
and obviously possessed of intelligence, but she has 
much to learn in her art. Her Judith Anderson was an 
improvement on her playing in Joy and in Votes for 
Women, but it is a part with much in it which she left 
latent. I am not sure of its psychology, but theatrically, 
at least, it is both strong and subtle, and she makes it 
neither. One hates saying these things, but extreme 
eulogy, of which she has had much, is sometimes an 
impediment to learning, and a slight and humble cor¬ 
rective may not be unserviceable. The rest of the 
acting, these three parts excepted, was conventional and 
not very good. _ G. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LATIN AND THE TEUTON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Under the above heading, in your issue for October 
5th, L.L.A.S. expresses surprise that Mr. Matthews should 
prefer German, as an educational factor in the training of the 
young, to French. 

With the educational side of the question I have nothing 
to do, but the universal preference for French literature over 
German in the England of to-day is surely a matter for some 
surprise and comment. For ten persons who are intimately 
conversant with the work of minor French poets and essayists, 
you will find, perhaps, one who has a slight knowledge of 
some of the more prominent German novelists. With the 
exception of Goethe, Schiller and Heine, German fiction and 
poetry may be said to be completely ignored in England. 
Whilst we have countless translations of the works of such 
men as Ohnet and Hector Malot, the novels of Ruabe and 
Freytag and Heyse are passed by in silence; new editions of 
de Musset and Baudelaire appear every year, but Morike and 
Eichendorff are unknown. 

And, for this state of things, surely our literary journals are 
responsible—scarcely a week passes without some notice of 
contemporary French literature, but of German belles-lettres 
and fiction not a word. 

Nevertheless, German literature of to-day is producing work 
that rivals, in every respect, that of its English and French 
contemporaries. We have, indeed, passing allusions to 
Frenssen and Hauptman and Sudermann, but of any 
systematic recognition in England of literary work in the 
Germany of to-day there is no sign whatever. 

The Academy itself is much to blame. During the past year, 
with the exception of a short and utterly insignificant notice of 
Frenssen’s “ Drei Getreuen,” it has ignored everything Ger¬ 
man completely. It has had repeated articles on French life 
and literature; surely it was possible to pay some little atten¬ 
tion to literary progress in Germany. 

The Academy has, during the last year, shown such intel¬ 
lectual vigour and improvement that it is not perhaps too much 
to hope that it will in this direction also prove its right to 
rank as the head of contemporary literary criticism in 
England. H. S. Walpole. 

“ ENGLISH METRISTS ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of 2th ult. you reviewed the first part 
of my work on this subject as though it were recently pub¬ 
lished, and expressed regret that it was left incomplete. May 
I explain that this first part was published four years ago, at a 
time when it seemed doubtful if the task could be gone on 
with, but that I have since been able to do so, and published 
the remainder last March in volume form, under the title 
“ English Metrists in the 18th and 19th Centuries ” (Henry 
Frowde, publisher; price 6s. net), with a Postscript bringing 
the tale down to the end of last year. A copy of this was sent 
you for review. I trust that your critic, when he comes to 
examine it, may not see cause to revoke the favourable judg¬ 
ment which he passed on the first part. 

It is matter for regret that my book had to appear in two 
instalments. Should it reach a second edition, I shall hope to 
throw both parts together, with such additions as my reading 
or the kindness of correspondents may furnish. Notice of any 
important omission will greatly oblige. Meantime, in these 
twp publications I have tried to gather materials for a history 
of English prosodical criticism from Gascoigne (1575) onward; 
and I cannot find that this attempt has been made before. 

T. S. Omond. 
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LONG DRIVES WITH FEATHER BALLS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your review of Mr. Everard's book you allude to a 
statement by Dr. Grierson in his history of St. Andrews : “ A 
good player with one of these clubs—that is, the clubs of the 
first years of the last century—will strike a (feather) ball to 
the distance of one hundred and eighty or two hundred yards.” 
Your reviewer appears rather to doubt this in his next sen¬ 
tence. I cannot answer for the dubs used 100 years ago, as I 
was not alive, and, therefore, my memory does not carry so 
far, but as to the possibility of a feather ball being sent 200 
yards, I saw it done myself forty years ago this summer at 
Blackheath. An incident that occurred that week helps to 
recall the fact: a few yards from where I was standing play¬ 
ing cricket with others a nursemaid was wheeling a perambu¬ 
lator, the child inside being fast asieep, with its head against 
the side. Suddenly from a great distance, the very distance 
evidently giving the strikers confidence, a golf ball (of 
feathers) struck the side of the peramublator against the 
child’s head. 

This ball was struck near the first of the old gravel pits 
(really little more than a grassy dip as compared with those 
further on) and hit the perambulator about thirty yards outside 
the palings of Perceval House, and the distance was measured 
at over 200 yards by the members of the dub, and perhaps 
they may have a record of it. 

I know nothing of modern golf balls, but it beats me how 
a guttapercha ball of any sort can come up to that iron-like 
ball made of feathers. 

Wynchcomb*. 

October 9. 


TRAVELLING ON SUNDAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Would there were more vicars like the one at Rich¬ 
mond referred to by Mr. Ashton, and not only more vicars, but 
more like-minded laity. 

Mr. Ashton wants to know “ why it should be wrong to 
travel on Sundays? ” Imprimis, should we not differentiate 
between travelling and travelling? If I walk a mile I cer¬ 
tainly travel, but then it is a mode of travelling which involves 
myself—that is, no one else is put about or made to work. 
And this, surely, is the crux of the whole question. What I, 
for one, regard as Sunday travelling (and by that expression 
I mean wrong travelling) is any travelling whereby others are 
caused to work to enable me to travel on that day. 

But would this definition, strictly observed, prohibit my 
travelling at all on Sunday ? By no means. Of the dozen or 
more various ways of travelling Mr. Ashton gives, four at 
least are still open to me without infringing my definition. If 
I walk two miles to a Sunday service at St. Paul’s or the 
Abbey, well and good; but if I take an omnibus to either of 
those places I am causing both man and beast to labour on my 
behalf, and probably hindering the former from having the 
opportunity of attending a service that I have myself enjoyed. 

If Sunday is to be a day of rest at all, it must be a day in 
which all can rest, and have equal opportunities of attending 
God’s house. Finally, Sunday travelling is surely wrong if it 
promotes and fosters, as it undoubtedly does, the growing 
spirit of Sunday desecration, which is now such an alarming 
feature in our land. It will be a sorry day for England when, 
reduced to the level of the Continental Sunday, towards which 
she appears, unless checked, to be fast sweeping, she no longer 
holds up as a highly-prized ideal the old-fashioned English 
Sunday. 

Ivo Greco. 

October 12. 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —1 was sorry to read our old friend’s (Mr. Algernon 
Ashton) letter on this subject, since it showed that he had not 
thought over the matter thoroughly, or he would scarcely 
denounce as inconceivably silly the many thousands of people 
who happen not to agree with him. Religions may or may 
not be wrong (that goes without saying), but they are, in my 
opinion, doing only good by enforcing the principle of one day 
in seven for rest and quiet. 

Those who want all sorts of Sunday amusement are gener¬ 
ally those who have but little consideration for either man or 
beast. By all means let us have a Sunday Closing Bill, for, as 
Mr. Lloyd George lately said to the secretary of the Early 


Closing Association, “ There is far too little rest on Sunday 
for many people, who have to work hard during the week.” 
For such reasons, I say, discourage in every way Sunday 
work or labour, and let it be a quiet day and one of rest for 
all whenever possible. Then those who 'wish may attend 
religious services, those who prefer literature or other restful 
pursuits can follow same. At least, let everyone have equal 
opportunities and not make one man another’s slave. 

F. W. T. Lange. 

[It is probable that neither Mr. Gregg nor Mr. Lange is 
aware that the observance of Sunday as a day of rest is a 
purely ecclesiastical regulation; similar to the prohibition of 
flesh-meat on Friday. The obligation is to abstain from ser¬ 
vile work; its strict observance would reduce London to the 
condition of a starving pest-house and murder city once a week. 
As to the question of Sunday amusement, it may be pointed 
out that the idea that there is anything wrong in enjoying 
oneself on Sunday or on any other festival is in its origin a 
Calvinistic and a dissenting one, and has never been advocated 
by the Catholic Church in this or in any other country. In 
fact it is entirely confined to these islands, and is not now 
found even in the Protestant parts of the Continent.— Editor.] 


" LORD BACON ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With all due deference to Mr. George Stronach, I do 
not think it has yet been demonstrated that Bacon was never 
“ Lord Bacon.” 

For some months prior to his appointment as Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Bacon held the position of Lord Keeper, and, again, 
some months elapsed between his appointment as Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and his elevation to the peerage. During his tenure of 
these offices until such elevation, I submit that he would 
properly be described as “ my Lord Bacon ” or “ Lord Bacon,” 
if only by way of courtesy. 

Sir Edward Coke was never raised to the peerage and yet 
he was known as “ Lord Coke.” A reference to the Dictionary 
of National Biography will yield an instance of Bacon himself 
calling him “ my Lord Coke,” and he is similarly described in 
Weldon’s “ Court and Character of King James ” as “ my 
Lord Cook.” 

Alfred E. Thiselton. 

October 12. 


THE LATE LORD BRAMPTON 
An Opponent of Flogging or other Violent Penal 
Discipline 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —By the death of Lord Brampton, which will be re¬ 
gretted by all humanitarians, the cause of humaneness loses 
a most illustrious and influential supporter. For a number of 
years he was in friendly touch with the Humanitarian League, 
and on more than one occasion he expressed his entire sym¬ 
pathy with some of the objects of its Criminal Law and Prison 
Reform Committee. 

A strong opponent of torture in any form. Lord Brampton 
frequently condemned not merely the lashing of adults but also 
the birching of boys. Flogging he considered an unequal 
punishment, the infliction of which is degrading to those who 
inflict it and to those who witness it. “ You make a perfect 
devil of the man you flog,” said this intelligent and experienced 
judge in 1898, shortly before his retirement from the judicial 
bench. With regard to the corporal punishment of the young, 
“I entirely disapprove,” he writes in his “Reminiscences,” 
“ except in cases of grave necessity, of whipping children. 
Under no circumstances would I allow whipping to be 
administered by a constable or a warder. The effect of a 
judicial whipping by an officer of justice lasts throughout a 
lifetime, for the memory of it can never be wholly effaced ”— 
of which our author gives an example. 

Lord Brampton was in favour of amending the law relating 
to capital punishment, and advocated the legal recognition of 
the varying degrees in the crimes now indiscriminately classed 
as “ murder.” He considered it a great injustice that accused 
persons should be detained in gaol for long periods preceding 
trial, and likewise urged upon the Home Office the establish¬ 
ment of a system of entirely wiping out a conviction when the 
sentence has been served, so that a criminal’s past faults 
should never be brought up against him in a subsequent prose¬ 
cution. His views as to the object of punishment, which are 
to be found in the chapter on “ Sentences,” in his “ Remini- 
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scences,” are well worthy the attention of judges and magis¬ 
trates. “ Vengeance, or the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
especially for the sake of others, should never form part of a 
criminal sentence.” Thus writes the late Lord Brampton, who 
will be remembered, together with Lord Chief Justice Russell, 
Sir J. C. Mathew, P.C., Sir Robert S. Wright, and Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood, K.C., as one of those judges who set their faces 
steadily against cruel and vindictive sentences. 

Joseph Collinson, 

Hon. Sec., Criminal Law and Prison Reform 
Committee. 

October 13. 
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PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 

The Pongo Papers 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

With Illustration* by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 

The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 
methods of modern scientific controversalists. In¬ 
cluded in the volume is "THE DUKE OF 
BERWICK, ” an extremely amusing nonsense 
rhyme._ 

THE PONGO PAPERS. 

London: GREENING & Co., Ld., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 

w.c. 
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It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
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If your chemist does not have it In stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., IS? Old Street, London, E. C. 
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Mr. R. B. Haldane and 
“Public Opinion.” 

The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War, 
has addressed the following letter to the Editor of Public 
Opinion :— 

WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that in the. new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do well 
to make prominent what is concrete and 
living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work 
of the nation and of journalists, the standard 
of whose criticism is high. What interests 
people is that which is expressed in a con¬ 
crete form and has in it the touch of humanity. 
The views of strenuous spirits and the criti¬ 
cisms of really competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this condition. Your 
paper will succeed if it can only keep up to this 
standard, and I think you have brought it on 
to the right lines. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. B. HALDANE. 

Parcy L. Parker, Esq., 

Offlca of “ Public Opinion." 

Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 

TWOPENOE WEEKLY. 

Post free to any part of the World, 13/- yearly, or 10/10 for 
the United Kingdom. 
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G, During the next ten days it is my intention to publish the following five notable books: 
COKE'OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS: the Life of Thomas William Coke, first 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham. An Account of his Ancestry, Surroundings, Public Services, 
Private Friendships, including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of his day, English 
and American. By A. M. W. STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 2 Volumes. Price 32s. net. 

Immediately after the death of Lord Leicester, or as he was better known to his generation, “ Coke of Norfolk,” many biographies 
of him were commenced, but were abandoned upon the anthoratire life being undertaken by the Hon. Thomas Keppel. By a curious 
chain of events, the MS. of this work was lost. Thus it is that the name of Coke of Norfolk, once a household word in England 
and America, has sunk into oblivion. Coke's position was unique; as a landlord he is said to have transformed the agriculture of both 
hemispheres ; as a politician, and a prominent member of the House of Commons, he exercised a peculiar influence upon the political world 
of his day. During that period he not only was ofiered a peerage seven times for his services, but was the prime mover in several 
important political crises. It is, perhaps, in another aspect that his life presents the greatest attraction ; in his friendships, in his relation to 
the other great spirits of his age. The correspondence preserved by him from the noted men of his day re-creates his genetation for us. 
We see Lafayette as the humble fanner absorbed in rearing Ids pigs and his cattle. We see Lord Hastings as a youth climbing a volcano 
during an eruption; as a young soldier frightened in his first battle. We see the "first Gentleman in Europe" as the fickle friend, 
pocketing humiliation in order to condone his deceit. We see Pox as a slovenly schoolboy playing pitch-and-toss at Eton. We see Nelson, 
as the delicate son of an obscure Norfolk clergyman, coursing with Coke's hounds, calling to make his decla r at i o n for half-pay before 
Coke as the local magistrate. Incongruous in their endless variety the characters move across the pages — Pope Clement XIV.; 
Louise of Stolberg, the pretty, romantic bride of drink-sodden Prince Charlie; Dr. Pa it; Amelia Opie; honest King William accepting 
home-truths from Coke, his admired "First Commoner"; hie pompous brother, the Duke of Sussex; Chantrey, witty Lord Erskine, 
Gainsborough, Roscoe, Sir James Smith, Sir Humphry Davy — a great international train, amongst whom, and perhaps more 
remarkable than all at that especial date, are celebrities from the United States—at a date when, be it remembered, all who came thence were 
looked at askance as the recent foes of England, and were, as Raikes remarks, "foreigners." This circumstance is accounted for, possibly, by 
the fact that it was Coke’s resolution in the Commons which terminated the War of Independence. We can hear the actual words which are 
uttered, we can Us tan to living denunciations of the “ bloody-minded Tyrant George III. and his Minions”;—almost we share the conviction 
that England is foredoomed through the machinations of the " Vitr Tories and their Viler head, Mr. Pitt." Through that dead world, 
once more instinct with fife. Coke moves, the central figure. Tha type of Englishmen which he represents is no longer to be found among 
us; the large-hearted, open-handed Whig Prince, who rode with the foremost, drank with impunity what wonld kill his descendants (his beer 
bill alone amounted to ,£3,000 per annum), spoke with a vehemence which would shock latter-day susceptibilities. He died in 1842, age 88. 
The work is published in 2 vols., price 32s. net. 

G. At the same time I have arranged to issue a daring novel by the HON. HENRY COKE, the 
octogenarian son of “ Coke of Norfolk,” entitled OPEN HATCHWAYS. Mr. Coke is well 
known as the Author of “ Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” a book which attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion when published. The price of the new novel will be 6s. 

G. Some weeks ago a remarkable controversy arose in Europe on the occasion of the publication 
in Paris of M. FRANCIS LAUR’S volume, THE HEART OF GAMBETTA. I have 
acquired the English rights of this work and have every confidence that Mr. JOHN MAC¬ 
DONALD’S remarkable introduction will reopen the discussion. Apart from this, the story of 
the love of the great patriot and statesman for LfiONIE LIlON, and the influence she possessed 
over him, is gradually unfolded in the letters which passed between them. When flushed by 
success or depressed with failure, GAMBETTA sought his “dear adored one,” whose love and 
inspiring comradeship for the great French statesman probably influenced to a large degree 
the destinies of France. This book contains five Illustrations, including a Photogravure Portrait 
of Lf£ONIE LfeON. The price will be 7s. 6d. net. 

G, There is no more individual spot in England than the Isle of Purbeck, a fact which is largely 
due to its celebrated Quarries at Swanage. IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK, 
by MISS IDA WOODWARD, tells the story of the antiquity of this part of Dorsetshire, the 
romance of Corfe Castle and the story of its old families. Mr. JOHN W. G. BOND, who 
contributes thirty-six water colour drawings, is a scion of the Bonds of Grange and near relative 
of the famous editor of the Purbeck section of Hutchings’ classic “ The History of Dorset.” The 
size of this volume is Quarto and the price a guinea net. 

G. It is now TEN YEARS ago since I published Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ “Poems” in 
which was included “ Marpessa ” and “Christ in Hades," yet it will be well remembered how he 
was heralded as a new poet of distinction. I am now able to announce NEW POEMS. The longest 
poem in the volume entitled IOLE, will, it is claimed, be hailed-by all literary critics and lovers of 
poetry as equal to MARPESSA in charm and beauty; whilst many of the shorter pieces have 
already won the approval of that select band who read modern poetry. The present volume will 
be in every way uniform with its predecessor, and the price is the same—viz., 4s. 6d. net. 


The Bodlev Head, 

London & New York. 


JOHN LANE. 
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BLACKWOODS BOOKS 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

MARCO POLO. 

By Major CLARBNCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE. 

21s. net. 

In this account of his journey from Simla to Pekin Major Bruce, a great 
traveller, relates a delightful narrative of his interesting and valuable 
experiences. The volume is full of illustrations reproduced from the author's 
photographs, and has a specially prepared map. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Completing THB PERIODS OF EUROPBAN LITBRATURB 
IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

58. net each. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Nr. Heinemann’s New Bub 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK. 

Mr. HEINBMANN has much pleasure in announcing the completion, by 
the publication of the 6th & 8th Volumes, 15s. net each of 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY 

A 8URVEY OF MAN'S RECORD. 

Bdited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the 
Rt. Hon. JAMBS BRYCB, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Eight royal 8vo volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black- 
and-White Illustrations, cloth, /6 net; half-morocco, /8 8s. net.* 

MY DOUBLE LIFE: 

MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 

With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net.* 

A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 

By ERNEST H. SHORT. 

With 112 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, net.* 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By SYDNEY HBRBBRT MELLONE, M.A. (Lond.), D Sc. (Bdin.) 
Author of “ An Introductory Text-Book of Logic.” 5s. 


FICTION 


IMMEDIATELY. 

A SUBALTERN OF HORSE 

By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 

68 . 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS 

By SYDNBY C. GRIER. * 

Illustrated, 6s. 

"Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the'general reader, should make a 
point of reading this delightful story.”—D aily Telegraph. 

“A fine stirring romance, and much above the ordinary level.”—G lasgow 
Evening News. 

* ‘ In these stirring descriptions we trace the work of a really great novelist. ’ ’ 
—Tribune. 

“An excellent story, such as the author's name makes us expect.”— 
Spectator. 


THE MOON OF BATH. 

By BETH BLLIS. 6s. 

Author of " Madame, Will You Walk ? ” &c. 

Thousands have been charmed by this author’s previous work. This 
book will take its place as one of the most charming books of the year. 

[Just published. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL 

With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by Herbert 
Marshall, R.W.S. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, 42s. net.* 

VOL. II. (1815-1810) Of 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 

With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 

Uniform with the above, 10s. net. 

Vol. I. (1781-1814) is already published, and Vol. III. is in the press. 

THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE 

ANTOINETTE 

By G. LENOTRE, Author of “ The Flight of Marie Antoinette.” 
Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


THE BEST BOOK FOR OHILDREN. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 

By LADY TBNNANT. 

Illustrated from Pictures by the Great Masters, 6/- 

THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY AND 
R. L. STEVENSON 

New and Cheaper Edition, buckram, uniform with R. L. Stevenson’s 
Novels, 1 vol., 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE 8HUTTLE 

By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of "Little Lord Fauntleroy' 

TH E WEAVERS 

By SIR GILBBRT PARKER. 

THE ORCHARD THIEF 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENBY, Author of "Folly Corner.” 


3 OTHER GOOD NOVELS. 6s. 

“ PIP.” By IAN HAY. 

THE EDDY. By RICARDO STEPHENS. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. 

By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS. Edinburgh and London. 


THE PROGRESS OF HUGH RENDAL 

By LIONEL PORTMAN. 

EVE NORRIS. By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 
THE TYRANNY By jambs blyth. 


* Proopooluo of Ihouu Works on application, 

Mr. Holnomann'o llluotrmtud Autumn Announoommnt Umt 

pool from. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Sir Isaac Pltaiaa & Sons’ Poblicatlons, 1907 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
have pleasure in announcing the early 
publication, amongst others, of the 
following books:— 

BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF SAMEL JOHNSON. By 

Jambs Boswell. Newly Edited with 
Notes, &C-, by Roger Ingpen. With 
over 560 Illustrations and 12 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates. In 2 vols. crown 4to, 
cloth richly gilt, gilt top, 18s. net; 
half morocco, 21s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

THE FUTOBE LIFE AND MODERN DIFFI¬ 
CULTIES. By the Rev. F. Claude 
KBMPSON, M.B. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s.6d. net. A new work on escha¬ 
tology lucidly treated from the dual 
points of science and theology. 

THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE. An Introduction to the 
Study of Judaism from the New Testa¬ 
ment Period. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterlby, B.D., and the Rev. G. H. 
Box, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s.6d. net. The first exhaustive and 
authoritative work on this subject in 
the English language. 


On October 29th. 


A Great “Punch” Editor. 

Being the Life, Letters, and Diaries of 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

George III. and his Time. 

FARMER GEORGE. 

By LEWIS MELVILLE. 

With 53 Illustrations, including 2 Coloured Plates. 

In 2 vols., 24s. net. 


“ Mr. Lewis Melville's two portly volumes, 
abundantly illustrated, are so agreeably 
written that they can be cordially recom¬ 
mended.Of its kind nothing could be 

better done than his ‘Farmer George.'" 

—Daily Mail. 

"In his Life of George III. Mr. Lewis 
Melville has given ns something more 
than an entertaining account of the 
domestic life of that King." 

—Westminster Gazette. 

"Mr. Melville has treated his difficult 
subject—difficult because of the varied 

facets of King George's..character— 

with skill. It is in effect not merely a 
study of the ‘Farmer King,' but also a 


series of pictures of Court, State, and 
social life and manners stretching over a 
long and interesting period, and, without 
attaining the questionable status of a 
chrcmique scandaleuse. the book has a 
good deal to tell us of intrigues, mis¬ 
alliance rumours, and follies, so that the 
pages are never dull from the point of 
view of the gossip lover." 

—Lady's Pictorial. 
' A valuable storehouse of information on 
the reign of ‘ Fanner George.' " 

—Manchester Courier. 
"As near to the domain of light read¬ 
ing as history can be brought." 

—Scotsman. 


The following Important Books are 
now ready:— 

SERMONS AND STRAY PARERS. By 

"A.K.H.B." With Biographical In¬ 
troduction by Dr. W. W. Tulloch. 
In crown 8vo, with Photogravure Por¬ 
trait, 3s.6d. net. 

TRAVEL. 

CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD 
TOURAINE AND THE LOIRE COUNTRY. 

By Francis Miltoun. ' With many 
Illustrations Reproduced from Paint¬ 
ings made on the spot, by Blanche 
McManus. In large crown 8vo, cloth 
richly gilt, gilt top, 7s.6d. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE BOOK OF THE CHILD. An Attempt 
to Set Down What is in the Mind of 
Children. By Frederic* Douglas 
How. In fcap. 8vo, limp leather, gilt 
corners, 3s.6d. net. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST of 

Pitman's Autumn Publications can be 
had on application to the Publishers at 
No. 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


1 /" net. 
Something New. 

A Really 

Indispensable Vade-Mecum. 


PITMAN’S 

WHERE TO LOOK. 

An Easy Guide to Books of Reference. 

If you want to find where to look for information on subjects varying 
from AAA Champions to Zululand statistics, consult the above book. 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Specimen pages of this book 
may be bad on application to 
the Publishers, or the book 
Itself may be seen at any 
Bookseller’s. 


THE PITMAN BOOKS. 

BUSINESS BOOKS j EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVER¬ 
TISING. A Simple Exposition of the Principles of Psychology in 
their Relation to Successful Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott. 
In large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MONEY, EXCHANGE AND BANKING. In their 

Practical, Theoretical and Legal Aspects. A Complete Manual for 
Bank Officials, Business Men and Commercial Students. By H. T. 
Easton. Second Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. Edited 

by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond^ Fourth Edition, Revised. In 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES AND NOTES. 

A Handbook for Business Men and Commercial Students. Together 
with the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act, 1906. In demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPON- 

DENCE IN SPANISH. By R. D. Montevbrde, B.A. In 
crown 8vo, 3s. 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Book II. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Book I. covered the whole of the period from B.C. 55 to Tudor times. 
This volume brings the reader down to the present day. 

THE MODEL CITIZEN. By H. Osman Newland. 

A valuable and interesting reading-book for use in the upper classes of 
Day Schools and in Evening and Secondary Schools. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

PITMAN’S METHOD ARITHMETIC. Containing 

Interesting and Accumulative Examples in Arithmetic for Junior Classes 
and illustrating the Principles explained in the Handbook for Teachers, 
"Method in Arithmetic.” In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Answers, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


On October 31st. 

NO. 4. 

NOW READY. 

The 

Postage Stamp 

Id. 

FosbFreSi 

NEVER 

If yon are 
interested 

The Pall 
Mall Gazette 

THE 

BOOKSHELF 

BY 

WALTER EMANUEL, 

Author of “ A Dog Day.” 

is. net. 

in Stamp 
Collecting, 
buy a copy. 

Aa IHastrstsS Weekly Josreal tor 
sN Ctassse of Sump CeHeetars. 

Edited by 

EDWARD «. HANKIVRLL, fF.R.P.3. 

says: “It is 
well and 
interestingly 
written." 

A 28 pp. periodical containing interest¬ 
ing information on New Books and 
their Authors. In writing for a copy, 
please mention this joarnal. 


A Complete Illustrated List of this Autumn’s Publications can be bad on application to 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C 
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MACMILLAN & Co’s New Books 

READY THIS DAY. 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOKS OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 

Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM : A Diary. 

Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. With Por¬ 
traits in Photogravure. 8vo. 12s. net. 

*.* With Intimate Personal Recollections of Tennyson. Carlyle, and other famous men. 


FREDERiO HARRISON. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON 

SENSE. [ Wednesday 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s.6d.net. 
Philosophical Essays and Discussions—Natural Theology—Psychology 
— Agnosticism — Controversies with Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, etc. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 

And Other East African Adventures. 

By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Westminster Gazette .—“We have not read for a long time a more thrilling 
narrative than that set forth in The Man Eaters of Tsavo. . . . Colonel Patterson 
writes in a quiet, easy style, and his book, we should say, is one of the most fascinating 
of travel-books of the year.” 


THE LITTLE GUEST. 

A Story for Children. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated 
by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Illustrated Pocket Classics for the Young. 

SING-SONG. 

A Nursery Rhyme Book. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With one hundred and twenty Illustrations by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Limp Leather, 
3s. net. 


The Author of "Pro Christo ct Eccletia 

CHRISTUS FUTURUS. 

By the Author of " Pro Christo et Ecclesia. ” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST. 

Being a Study of the Missionary Enterprise in the Light of 
Modern Religious Thought. By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of 
" The Faith of a Christian," “The Fifth Gospel,’’&c. Crown 
tvo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

By THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR. Hillhouse Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Yale University. Illustrated, 
(vo. 17s. net. 

Ths Tribum*. —"Professor Seymour's most attractively written book is a brilliant 
attempt to pistnre in exhaustive detail the world that Homer incidentally reveals.” 


CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF SPAIN. 

By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. IV. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Previously published Vols. I., II., and III., 10s, 6d. net each. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

Republished from The Observer. By Austin Harrison. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 1754- 
1765. 

By GEORGE LOUIS BEER. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 

Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press. Ten 
Guineas net. 


THE SANTUARIO OF THE 
MADONNA DI VICO, 

Pantheon of Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy. 

By L. MELANO ROSSI. With Frontispiece in Colour, numerous 
Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph —" Full of interest, and is enriched with a fine series of photo¬ 
gravures and architectural illustrations.” 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 

Fcap. 8vo. Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 

Vol. IV. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations in Colour by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo. 6s. 

NEW 68. NOVELS. 

ARETHUSA. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

A Story of Constantinople, with Carlo Zeno as the chief character. 


THE STOOPING LADY. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
A novel of English life in the days of George IV. 


THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 


M r Now is the Time to Subscribe. 

New Vol. Commences with the NOVEMBER Number 

The Century Magazine. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. I—Early Recollections—Paris in 1869. 

By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 

THE QUEST OF EDITH. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

MARS AS THE ABODE OF LIFE. 

First Paper : The Genesis of a World. 

By PERCIVAL LOWELL. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 

By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. Vol. LXXIV. May-October, 1907, Price 10s. 6d. 


.*• Messrs. Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for tbeir Illustrated List of Recent and Forthcoming Publications, 

wblcb will be sent regularly to any address. 

MACMILLAN 6 CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

With the objects of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and 
Provident Association we have every sympathy, but we 
cannot help thinking that the association would do 
well to confine itself to its own sphere and not 
attempt to intrude into international politics and 
literature. For sheer, downright fatuity it would be 
very difficult to match some of the speeches which were 
made at the dinner of the association last night, with 
the Lord Mayor in the chair and Miss Marie Corell ; “ in 
the place of honour at his right hand.” Sir Charles 
Dilke remarked that “ the only power in the world of 
which we had any reason to stand in fear was the United 
States, but a deep and increasing friendship with that 
country made it almost impossible that we should ever 
be found on opposite sides.” This sort of after-dinner 
drivelling is very mischievous. In England we know 
the real value of it, but the American public swallows 
greedily any fulsome compliment it can get, and the 
prestige of this country suffers accordingly. 


Mr. J. C. Lewis Coward, in proposing “ Literature 
and the Press,” remarked ‘‘ that it had been said that, 
since the days of Scott, literature combined with 
journalism had ever been ascending.” No doubt this 
and equally idiotic things have been said at various 
times by people who were in deep ignorance as to the 
subject on which they were talking. But Mr. 
Coward went on to say that he “ believed it to be true.” 
We can assure him that it is not true, and we can assure 
him that he was equally mistaken when he said that 
“ as long as the power of literature and the Press was 
maintained, England would have nothing to fear.” 
When Germany finally decides to invade this country, 
let us hope that we shall have something more sub¬ 
stantial to fall back upon than the “power of the Press” 
and “ the deep and increasing affection of the United 
States.” If we have not, then heaven help us! Finally, 
Mr. William Wallace, who, as editor of the Glasgow 
Herald, a paper which has always professed and prac¬ 
tised a fine discriminating taste in contemporary 
literature, might claim to be less remotely connected 
with literature than the other speakers, “ trusted that 
literature would become more vivid and amusing, and 
that journalism would become more distinctly liter¬ 
ary ”; which is pretty, but we don't know what it 
means. 


The Censor of Plays has lost no time in asserting his 
right, in the time-honoured phrase, to “ wallop his own 
nigger.” With a courage which extorts a certain 
admiration from us he has selected Mr. Granville 
Barker’s new play, Waste, for his censure. He could 
scarcely have selected a doughtier opponent, and the 
issue of the fight for a free theatre has certainly gained 
in interest and importance with the introduction of one 
of the most capable dramatists now alive as the victim 
of Mr. Redford’s ukase. Meantime it is announced 
that Manchester, unwilling to be outdone by London in 
its sombre Philistinism, has just declined permission for 
some performances of Ibsen’s Ghosts. Can human 
folly go further? The intervention of the Loudon 
theatre managers in the dispute has, of course, taken 
the form to be expected of those gentlemen. In other 
words, they have almost unanimously put their tails 
between their legs and announced their complete con¬ 
tentment with the present state of things—Mr. Sey¬ 
mour Hicks, on the ground that he would rather the 
virtuous pit broke Mr. Redford’s windows than his 
chandeliers, the others for equally relevant and dignified 
reasons. Their contention, as far as one can make it 
out, seems to be that the Censor is a useful functionary, 
who lets managers know how far they can go in the 
direction of lubricity without contravening the law, and 
so saves them from embarking on the expense of a 
scabrous production which the police might subse¬ 
quently feel compelled to prohibit! But does the 
Censorship exist in order to help managers to steer near 
the line in this way? And if tnat, as a matter of fact, 
is now its principal use, is that an argument for its 
retention ? Let the Puritans reply. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Barker announces his 
intention of publishing Waste together with his other 
two plays ( The Voysey Inheritance and The Marrying 
of Ann Leete), in order that the public and the critics 
may judge between him and the Censor. This is a wise 
decision. The more English playwrights publish their 
plays, the more chance there is for the escape of our 
drama from the sink of illiteracy into which it was till 
recently sunk. It is not the least of the debts which 
our theatre owes to Mr. Shaw that he showed the way 
in this direction, and by boldly publishing his plays 
before they were performed, broke through the silly 
superstition (to which more than one of our dramatists 
even now subscribes) that a play once published has no 
longer a chance of being performed. 


The Paris correspondent of our contemporary the 
Morning Post gives us what he naively calls an in¬ 
stance of “parochial near-sightedness.” It is rather 
an instance of Governmental foresight. The munici¬ 
pality of Saint-Leger-pres-Troyes have recently sold a 
sixteenth-century stone cross from the parochial 
churchyard for 375 francs to a dealer, who has since 
resold it for 12,000 francs. Apparently our contem¬ 
porary’s correspondent regards this as “good business” 
for the dealer. We wonder how much he was charged 
for the privilege of purchasing at 375 francs. The Law 
of Separation seems to be working well as an encour¬ 
agement to the supporters of the Government which 
passed it. All is well, the Government has greased the 
palms of its supporters, the inhabitants have the petty 
rulers of their choice and 375 francs to go towards 
paying their ostensible salaries, the cross is in the pos¬ 
session of an owner who values it at 12,000 francs, and 
visitors will not now have to go to Saint-Leges-pres 
Troyes to search for it. We remind the majority of 
our contemporaries that they indignantly denied that 
the French Government in its dealings with the Church' 
had any designs of confiscation. Evidently not, it 
merely placed such property as the Saint-L^ger cross in 
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the hands of officers able to deal with it for their per¬ 
sonal support. It is a pity there are no works of art in 
West Ham. 


It is surprising that our political contemporaries have 
not commented more plainly on the intervention of Mr. 
Lloyd-George in the present railway crisis. We are not 
here concerned with the merits of the dispute. In spite 
of Mr. Lloyd-George's protestations^ it is impossible 
to believe that he acts in any other capacity than as 
the substantial ghost of the Cabinet. It would not he 
unnatural if during a recess the President of the Board 
of Trade intervened in a semi-official capacity, pro¬ 
vided that he were not a man marked as a violent par¬ 
tisan of one of the parties to the dispute. Unfortunately 
Mr. Lloyd-George is such a partisan. There is no 
member of the Government, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Mr. McKenna, so representative in politics of 
violent religious sectarianism. Religious sectarianism 
has. identified itself with the more tyrannical forms of 
political Socialism. It uses its conventicles, exempted 
from payment of rates on the plea of religion, almost 
entirely for political purposes; members of those reli¬ 
gious denominations of which it is composed are con ■ 
stantly complaining that it turns their pulpits into 
political platforms, where such orators as Mr. Richard 
Bell can organise their campaigns under the pretence 
that they are preaching. If Mr. Asquith, who has 
recently been essaying to discriminate between forms of 
Socialism approved and disapproved by the present 
Government, approves of the Socialism advocated by 
the co-sectaries of Mr. Lloyd-George, it would be in¬ 
teresting to learn of which forms of Socialism it dis¬ 
approves If Mr. Lloyd-George disapproves of 
rate-aided politics, under the guise of religion, it would 
be interesting if he expressed his disapproval of his 
associates action. There are many Radical members 
ot the present Government whose intervention would 
not have created such a gross scandal: such are Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Asquith the 
opportunist, even Mr. Birrell the non-conformist. Mr 
, y. d ' George ’ s intervention is merely another instance 
of the squeezing of the mollusc who palpitates on a 
larger stage than that of the Criterion Theatre. 


A dexterous bank clerk, living in one of the loatl 
some suburbs of a northern city, sets up a little greet 
ouse in his back garden. He is summoned by th 
manager of his bank and told with much regret tha 
he must be dismissed from his post if he ever commit 
such an act again, because the local trades union 
have threatened to withdraw their account from th 
bank as a harbour for blacklegs. We wonder whethe 
such conduct would have been permitted by the union 
had it occurred in the case of a member of the Miners 
Union ? A handy curate spends his spare time in paint 
mg and papering his sitting-room; he is warned by , 
friendly workman that, if he does not take care, gros 
scandals will be invented and circulated in his parisl 
concerning his moral character. Would the exercis. 
of such activity be permitted to the Baptist or Free 
Church minister ? Our readers must judge from thei 
experience whether these stories are typical; we tel 
them as such, and we have reason to think they repre 
sent more than types. It would be interesting to lean 
whether Mr Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George have ye 

£f mpbeI1 ' Bannerman ’ s mind whethei 
he approves of that sort of Socialism, of which suet 
incidents are the fruit. 

H 1 f ter °/. t, J‘ ese st ° r5es reminds us of further inci- 
Aem?-Vi, f0r T^ hlC T h , w . e J ay no responsibility on Mr. 

L oyd ; Geo r ge - We allude to the cases 
of wholesale lying and perjury which occur in districts 


dominated by political sectarianism. Firstly, there is 
the notorious case of the Peasenhall murder, which, 
owing to the appalling lying of a whole village, was 
never discovered. We all remember what a valuable 
piece of property the local chapel proved to the tnise tn 
seine of that disgusting drama. Later the following 
stories reach us from (of course) Cornwall or Wales: An 
incumbent is accused by the Nonconformists of his 
parish, of incest. That he is a man of spirit is of no use 
to him; fortunately for him and the public he is also a 
man of means. He sues the bolder liars for slander. Their 
richer accomplices guarantee their defence, and with 
incredible, blind folly a considerable sum is guaranteed 
by the Archdeacon, anxious, it can only be supposed, to 
conciliate the enemies of his Church and profession. 
The result is a verdict for the incumbent for some £3,000. 
Encouraged by this example that the law protecting 
the individual can still be made to run even in Wales 
and Cornwall, another incumbent, aware that charges 
of gross immorality are being made against him in his 
parish, goes to the postmaster and announces that he 
will bring a charge of slander against the first person 
whom he catches repeating the charges, after that date. 
The reports immediately cease; the Nonconformist con¬ 
science has been laid in the way that never fails. 


We name the postmaster intentionally, because know¬ 
ing the habit of postmasters—not uncommon in rural 
districts—of reading and retailing postcards, the incum¬ 
bent was aware that what is told to the postmaster is 
told to the district. We should like to know whether Mr. 
Sydney Buxton is disposed to protect the individual 
against postmasters who habitually hold readings of the 
postcards in their offices for the amusement of their 
acquaintances, and repeat the contents of telegrams. 
From the reports which reach us we are inclined to 
think that he is not. In the districts which we allude to, 
the postmaster is frequently also the schoolmaster, and 
the letters lie in his school post-office for many hours. He 
has ample opportunity of instructing his scholars and 
their parents in postcard literature. Since the districts 
lie mainly in Wales or Cornwall, the schoolmaster is 
as frequently a militant Nonconformist. We have con¬ 
sequently every reason to expect that the head of the 
Education Department, as long as he is Mr. McKenna, 
will on the other hand protect the individual school¬ 
master from the loud and frequent complaints of 
members of the general public. We trust that the 
British Constitution Association will inquire into the 
existence of facts such as those on which these narra¬ 
tives are founded. On the question of buildings ex¬ 
empted from rates on the ground that they are intended 
for religious purposes, we shall have more to say 


Miss Anna Airy, the very clever grand-daughter of 
the late Astronomer Royal, is holding an exhibition of 
pictures and drawings at Messrs. Carfax’s gallery. Our 
attention was first called to her work some three years 
ago, by her drawings in two widely parted directions— 
namely, bold studies in chalk of ballet dancers, and 
delicate, elaborate pencil drawings of foliage, treated 
in a decorative manner. Since that date she has also 
developed in the direction of carefully-studied pencil 
portraits and oil figure pictures, treated very broadly. 
Her work is still excessively clever; perhaps it is even 
too clever. Her “Study of a Dancer” (No. 15), which, 
if we do not mistake, is a later work, is more har¬ 
monious in tone and better drawn than the otherwise 
more attractive No. 25, which we have seen before. 
Miss Airy is not, of course, Degas, but in these fruits 
of his inspiration she shows herself, perhaps, the most 
virile of our younger women artists. With the excep¬ 
tion of her pen and colour drawing. No. u, “After 
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Japanese ” and “ Siesta,” the pen and colour drawing 
of poultry, her study of Japanese drawings has been too 
mechanical. In her anxiety to acquire Japanese 
technique, she has lost its life. Not so in the two 
admirable drawings which we name. In the first her 
own firmness and finesse of line has been improved, and 
the feathers of her poultry show a sureness and delicacy 
of curve and colour which we have not seen before in 
her brush work. Her etchings are to us a new 
departure; they show delicacy of touch, but again a 
lack of life. The very clever study of an old woman, 
which was hung on the line at Burlington House this 
year, is the best of her oil paintings. Her warm colour 
is not her strong point, and she consequently shows to 
most advantage in her present exhibition in such re¬ 
strained tones as those of No. 19, representing a man 
admiring a collection of old brass. A “ one-man ” 
exhibition under the full light of Messrs. Carfax’s room 
and reputation is a trying test for a young artist, and 
one which those who have less candour and cleverness 
than Miss Airy would be wise to avoid. 


By a happy accident the appearance of last week’s 
Academy, containing the second instalment of Mr. 
Machen’s “ Views and Principles of Dr. Stiggins,” 
coincided with the appearance in the daily papers of 
the report of a speech delivered at the City Temple by 
Mr. R. J. Campbell. He is reported in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph to have stated that St. John the Baptist—we beg 
pardon—John the Baptist 

w 3 exactly the kind of man who would have led the attack on the 
liastille or would be addressing a Hyde Park unemployed demon¬ 
stration at present. 

A little later Mr. Campbell referred to 

“ the limitations of Jesus—His lack of economic theory, His for¬ 
bidding care for the morrow—a perfectly impossible maxim in the 
condition under which the working men lived at present. 

If there be any among our readers who have felt that 
Mr. Machen’s irony was too bitter, that his satire was 
too fierce, here is the answer to them. “ Dr. Stiggins ” 
is scarcely an exaggeration; in fact, in the last sentence 
which we have quoted from the speech of this man who 
dares to call himself a Christian minister, there is a 
depth of blasphemous folly which even our friend “ Dr. 
Stiggins ” has scarcely sounded. 


THE LOST SOUL 

Because I sought the light of the Great Flame, 

Where burns the whole world’s love, and all the choirs 
Of Saints and Angels gather, and desires 
Are changed to smoke from thuribles, you came: 

And by a little glance and smiling face, 

And afterwards by little words and sighs, 

You filled me full of hopes that were all lies, 

For all the time another held the place 

Which I thought I might win, and then you went 
To him who next your heart had been the while: 

And Heaven is lost to me for your sad smile, 

Which once I thought from Heaven itself was sent. 

T. D. FitzGerald. 


LITERATURE 

ENGLAND’S FEUDAL OVERLORD 

Innocent the Great: An Essay on His Life and Times. 

By C. H. C. Pirie-Gordon, B.A. (Longmans and 

Co., 1907.) 

Mr. Pirie-Gordon has chosen a fascinating subject for 
his essay, and has evidently taken great pains to equip 
himself properly for his task. The “ spacious times - 
of Pope Innocent III. are not only most important for 
a right understanding of the Middle Ages, but they 
include several incidents of great dramatic interest in 
the general story of the Western world, whilst for us 
Englishmen, the name of Innocent III. recalls the 
memoiy of King John’s submission to the pontifical 
authority and his subjection of his country to the Holy 
See. Our author has brought to his work some im¬ 
portant qualities of a real historian; he endeavours, for 
example, to gauge the spirit of the times about which 
he writes, and to judge the deeds and opinions of the 
chief actors by the standards of the days in which they 
lived, and not too hastily to condemn them by 
measuring their works and sayings by the principles 
or practices of more modern times. He has also 
obviously taken great pains to understand his materials, 
although perhaps in some cases he has given himself 
unnecessary trouble. For example, very little appears 
to result from the collation of the Altemps MS. with 
Migne’s print; the differences he points out in his pages 
of examples do not seem to be of any historical import¬ 
ance. It is, moreover, hardly just to Migne, to whose 
editions all the world owes so much, to speak of his 
“ inaccuracies and interpolations,” when he was simply 
reprinting Baluze’s edition, which was founded on 
MSS. possibly quite as good as the Vatican Codex by 
which it is condemned. 

Mr. Pirie-Gordon wisely and considerately spares 
his readers any profitless discussion on the ancient 
family from which Innocent III. descended. He con¬ 
tents himself with giving the pedigree of the Pontiff’s 
immediate ancestors, and from this we learn that 
Lothario de Conti di Segni was the youngest son of 
Trasimondo, Count of Segni. His mother had high 
ecclesiastical relations, as her brother was Cardinal 
Paolo, afterwards Pope Clement III., and, in accord¬ 
ance with the too common custom of the day, the 
youthful Lothario was assisted in regard to his early 
education by the gift of Church benefices in Rome and 
at Anagni He studied mainly in Paris and Bologna, and 
obtained his degree of doctor in theology in the former 
university, then the centre of the intellectual world. 
Shortly after the accession of his maternal uncle as 
Pope, in 1187, Lothario was created a cardinal-deacon; 
but during the pontificate of Celestine III., who 
succeeded his uncle, the youthful cardinal-deacon was 
relegated to obscurity in the district of his family at 
Anagni and Segni. This period, however, he usefully 
employed in composing his tract, “ De Contemptu 
Mundi,” and we are told that “ as he grew in age, so 
also did he in probity before God and all the people, 
and all expected and hoped for his elevation.” Nor 
were their anticipations disappointed, for in the con¬ 
clave which met after the death of Celestine, on 
January 8, 1198, the choice of the twenty-eight cardinals 
’fell upon the last but two of their number, the Cardinal- 
deacon, Lothario de Conti, who, being ordained priest 
and consecrated bishop, took the title of Innocent III. 

Our author urges that the history of this pontificate 
of eighteen years justly demands for the Pope the title 
of Innocent the Great, and this may well be conceded 
by any dispassionate enquirer. The morals of the 
Pontiff are beyond suspicion, and his ideals for the most 
part lofty and spiritual; although in character he dis- 
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played a strange mixture of severity and sweetness, 
which has been remarked in the case of a predecessor 
on the pontifical throne—Gregory VII. His compara¬ 
tively short reign filled Europe with the fame of his 
deeds, and at its close the rulers of every country in the 
Western world, with the exception of France, acknow¬ 
ledged themselves as his vassals. His sway as Pontiff 
has been called an autocracy. “ It was,” as one writer 
says, “ the rule of a strong man, not without blemishes 
in word and conduct, on which partisans or enemies will 
pronounce more decidedly than those who look from 
an historical perspective over the time.” It is this 
standpoint which Mr. Pirie-Gordon has endeavoured to 
take up, with what success his readers must judge for 
themselves. 

The essay is divided into ten chapters, which deal 
with the period of Pope Innocent's pontificate, the 
person and family of the Pontiff, his dealings with the 
empire, the Fourth Crusade, the Pope and Sicily, his 
dealings with the Albigensians, Innocent III. and Eng¬ 
land, difficulties with the city of Rome, etc., and the 
character of the Pope. Besides these chapters, the 
book contains six appendices, four maps, and eight 
genealogical tables. 

Of these subjects, perhaps the two chapters which 
deal with the Fourth Crusade and with England will 
be of most interest to the general English reader. The 
irst of these two tells in five-and-twenty pages, not 
only of a failure in the world’s history, but of a veritable 
catastrophe. The best desire of Pope Innocent’s heart 
was the recovery of the Holy Land from the infidel. 
He was always urging the militant princes of Europe 
to make peace in order that they might unite to free 
Christendom from the insult, which the presence of the 
Moslem in the Holy City seemed to flaunt before the 
peoples of Western Europe. His first efforts were un¬ 
successful, but this in no wise disheartened him, and his 
perseverance was crowned at last by a partial success— 
at least, so far as numbers were concerned. From the 
outset money difficulties beset the expedition; although 
every known means was adopted to raise the sums re¬ 
quired, enthusiasm was wanting, and nothing like suffi¬ 
cient was forthcoming. Nevertheless, a contract was 
entered into with the Venetian Republic to convey the 
Crusaders to the Holy Land, and to feed them for nine 
months, for a sum which has been calculated as some 
£750,000 of our money. On the arrival of the expedi¬ 
tion at Venice the agreed amount was not forthcoming, 
and this gave the Venetians the idea of utilising this 
expedition of some 30,000 men to attack on their behalf 
the Christian town of Zara, in Dalmatia, against which 
the republic had a long-standing feud. In vain, on 
hearing of this intention, the Pope protested, and finally 
excommunicated the leaders. The Crusaders, desperate 
for want of money, and driven to extremities almost by 
starvation, sailed from Venice on October 8, 1202, and 
subdued Zara for their employers about a month later. 
The Venetians then led the soldiers of the Cross against 
Constantinople, which they quickly took, deposing the 
reigning Emperor, who was an incapable usurper, and 
restoring his brother, whom he had deposed and 
blinded. This restoration of the rightful ruler was 
conditional, however, upon great and important trade 
privileges being secured to the Venetian Republic. 

As anyone might have predicted, Greeks and Latins 
did not long live together in peace. An insult led to 
a riot; this developed into a massacre of resident 
Latins, followed by a conflagration, which lasted nine 
days and consumed a considerable portion of the city. 
Matters went from bad to worse, and finally the entire 
place was given over to the mercy of the Crusading 
expedition. It was sacked with every form of horror 
and atrocity, and the rule of the Greeks over Con¬ 
stantinople was terminated in torrents of blood. In the 
end the only result of the Fourth Crusade, upon which 
Innocent III. had set his heart, was the precarious esta¬ 


blishment of a feeble and unworthy Latin empire in the 
East, which was exploited by the astute Venetians for 
trade purposes. All this story is told at length by Mr. 
Pirie-Gordon, in what in some ways seems to be one of 
the best chapters of his book. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s 
style is not always easy. He introduces words which 
to most of his readers will hardly convey much mean¬ 
ing. For example: “ tolutiloquent fugleman ” (p. 61), 
“ the banansically-minded Republic ” (p. 64), “ the dual 
sebastocracy ” (p. 68), would have been better trans¬ 
lated into modern forms of speech. Then the author’s 
employment of capital letters is, to say the least, un¬ 
usual and often exasperating, and suggests the need 
of some commission of experts to draw up plain rules 
for the use and abuse of poor capitals. In two places 
Mr. Pirie-Gordon has fallen into a mistake of some 
importance. At p. 187, and again at p. 198, he says 
that Pope Innocent III. “recast the Canon of the 
Mass.” What exactly he means it is not possible to 
determine, but the Canon of the Mass was certainly not 
“ recast ” or changed by this Pope. St. Gregory the 
Great, centuries before the time of Innocent, was the 
last Pontiff to add anything to this sacred prayer, which 
had come down to his age practically unchanged, from 
some period before the dawn of written history. 


RACING DEATH 

The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. By Henry Field¬ 
ing. Edited by Austin Dobson. Travels through 
France and Italy. By Tobias Smollett. With 
an introduction by Thomas Seccombe. (Frowde: 
The World’s Classics, each is. net.) 

To read these two books is to wish either that Fielding 
had had Smollett’s opportunities or that Smollett had 
had Fielding’s spirit. Both these great eighteenth- 
century men of letters were driven abroad towards the 
close of their all too short careers in search of health. 
In 1763, years of overwork, political trouble, imprison¬ 
ment, the affair of Wilkes, and so forth, had made it 
necessary for Smollett, in his forty-second year, to find 
a warmer climate where the threatenings of the con¬ 
sumption which finally killed him, at Leghorn, eight 
years later, might perhaps be staved off. By 1754, 
Fielding, then a man of only 47, was reduced by gout, 
dropsy, and asthma to the condition of a mountain of 
flesh, with scarcely more power of moving himself than 
a mountain. He could not walk; he must be carried to 
the boat, lifted up the ship’s side, and dropped into his 
cabin, whence he could only emerge to be carried again 
in a chair across the mud-flats at Ryde or carted into 
Lisbon. And there he died within two months of his 
arrival, little more than a month before the great earth¬ 
quake. Smollett wintered at Nice, and took a tour in 
Italy; Fielding saw nothing after leaving his “little 
house ” in Ealing beyond Ryde and Lisbon, and on the 
threshold of the latter he takes leave of his readers for 
ever. And yet his account of this wretched little 
voyage, full of delays, bad weather, disagreements with 
the ex-privateer captain of his ship, The Queen of Lis¬ 
bon, tappings for the dropsy, discomfort and annoyance 
of all kinds, written, as it is, by a ifian who knew that he 
was dying, gives one a far keener impression of a brave 
soul, that found travelling well worth while under any 
conditions, than the long letters which, with all his 
advantages, Dr. Toby wrote home to his friends for 
publication. To see what Fielding makes of the most 
trivial incident, to read the inimitable character-sketches 
of his captain and his captain’s nephew, his landlady at 
Ryde and her husband, and to realise that, great as was 
the provocation, these sketches are made without ran¬ 
cour and with every emphasis on the few good points of 
his sitters; to share in Fielding’s delight at the dinner 
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in the barn, or in the rare conjunction of a fine day, a 
brisk wind, and a cloudless sky, and to remember that 
he was and knew himself a dying man, is to wish that 
Dr. Toby, who saw so much more that was interesting 
and beautiful, had enjoyed a little of that “ gusto ” 
which rouses our admiration for the indomitable spirit 
and ready sympathy of Fielding. Both men took with 
them a mind well stored; but they were minds of very 
different orders. Fielding’s went out to meet any little 
event that happened, and any odd or even ordinary 
character that he met. His ironic philosophy absorbs 
any trivial occasion, and pours itself out in streams of 
that wisdom which makes “ Tom Jones ” one of the 
wise books of the world. The visit of the “ riding- 
master ” from the Customs starts a little essay on 
power, which goes to the root of things; the food pro¬ 
vided—or refused—by the detestable Mrs. Humphrys, 
at Ryde, starts him on a brilliant ironic exposition of 
the Heautofagi (as he spells the word); and the cap¬ 
tain’s tender care of his dinghy brings us, somehow, 
to a discussion of the mental and physical pleasures 
d propos of Circe, crimps, and ship f s papers. What 
would he not have had to tell us, we sigh, if only he had 
seen what Smollett sawl He would have rivalled, 
have outdone Hazlitt himself, in the brave joy of seeing, 
describing, and commenting on men and manners, in 
the vividness of his pictures and the universality of his 
interests. Our novelists fly abroad to-day in the best 
of health and strength, and bring back shoddy little 
backgrounds for the puppets they have set dancing a 
hundred times already in other scenes. Fielding finds 
more in his ship and his cabin than they in the whole 
world. 

Smollett, however, is not without his praise. His 
well-filled mind did not, like Fielding’s, fly out in enthu¬ 
siasm to all things; it sat firmly entrenched behind a 
barrier of good, solid, respectable prejudices, whence 
it glanced round with a cold eye, shrewdly weighing 
and judging. A grumpy old gentleman, indeed, this 
doctor; hard and dry to a fault, but caustic and critical; 
full of “ sound sense ” and a truly British suspicion of 
all foreigners, especially Papists. He, too, was ill, and 
sore as well; but it was not all illness that made him 
growl so at the diligences and the postillions and the 
inn-keepers; nor certainly all soreness with his own 
country that forbade him to take pleasure in other 
countries. He is constantly praising, directly and by 
implication, the wealth and virtue and comfort of Great 
Britain; and it was almost entirely British prejudice— 
which would have been intolerable in anyone less well 
informed and shrewd than he—which led to his incessant 
grumblings and growls. But his book is entertaining, 
and for two good reasons. His power of vivid presenta¬ 
tion of detail is perhaps nowhere better employed than 
in describing the things and people he did not like; and 
what his cold eye fell upon he judged by the light of his 
sound sense. One-sided, even stupid as they are (with 
the stupidity of a man who will not see), his descriptions 
of the French character are among the most brilliant 
“ characters ” of the age. His account of the social 
life of the aristocracy of the Nicois, his stories of inn¬ 
keepers and postillions, are as characteristic of his 
genius as anything in his novels. And he can be read 
with absolute confidence. This grumpy old gentleman 
is not going to be taken in by the gush of other people 
about pictures and statues. He will say what he thinks. 
He sees the Venus de Medici, and though Sterne (in 
an unquotable passage, which Mr. Seccombe has the 
temerity to quote) grossly exaggerated his comments on 
the statue, nis opinion is certainly unaffected by the 
rhapsodies of the rest of the world. He quarrels, not 
only with his stage-drivers, but his doctor, and reveals 
himself absolutely as what he was in the accounts of the 
disagreements. And, finally, he was no dunce sent to 
Rome, but a hard-headed, shrewd old Briton, with 
plenty of curiosity, and a stock of general knowledge, 


which would horrify the modem “ impressionist ” 
traveller, as it horrified Sterne. Sterne, the sentimental, 
somehow cuts a poor figure beside the choleric old 
Smelfungus he so impudently derided. But we cannot 
do without Sterne; and if his “ Sentimental Journey ” 
is not already in the World’s Classics, it should be added 
at once, that the world may have the trio complete. We 
suggest Mr. Seccombe as the editor. His introduction 
to Smollett’s book is admirable, full of information, 
spirit and sympathy. Mr. Dobson brings his intimate 
knowledge of eighteenth-century life, literature and 
bibliography into play in his preface and notes. Among 
other interesting things appears the fact that Cowper 
did not invent the phrase about the “ cup that cheers 
but not inebriates.” He took it from Bishop Berkeley 
on tar-water. 


SOME RECENT POETRY 


The Stone folds. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. (The 
Samurai Press.) 

From Inland, and other Poems. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. (Alston Rivers.) 

Poems, Old and New. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Macmillan.) 

Poems of Love and Death. By Lady Lindsay. (Paul, 
Trench.) 


Nineveh, and other Poems. By George Sylvester 
Viereck. (Brown, Langham.) 

A critic who praises or rebukes any general tendency 
in the poetry of his time places himself in the same posi¬ 
tion as the foolish potentate who chastised the offending 
sea. The wind of art blows where it lists, and the 
critic is its gauge: he may find fault with its velocity or 
its fragrance, but he will be wise merely to chronicle 
it6 direction. Not the less he will observe how in all 
ages it has happened that various contemporary poets, 
whilst preserving the sincerity of their individual voices, 
have shown a common tendency in their choice of sub¬ 
ject, or rather, have been dominated by the poetic ideas 
that a certain type of subject contains, and also have 
made a more or less uniform attempt either to enlarge 
or to contract the bonds of traditional form. At the 
present time there is amongst our younger writers a 
distinct revolt from the subtle and oracular art which 
has its immortal monument in the House of Life, and 
from the more flamboyant aspects of personal passion, 
and a distinct leaning towards more simple things. The 
dumb pathos of obscure lives, the tragic irony of the 
sorrow that invades the shepherd’s cottage and the 
fisherman’s home, the long melancholy of sun-swept 
downs,—these are the subjects to which the wistful 
Arcadians of to-day have turned. Splendour of diction 
and exotic imagery they seem to avoid deliberately, and 
their songs have a simplicity that not infrequently de¬ 
generates into sheer meagreness of language. Perfect 
freedom, however, is the tribute that we must pay to 
sincerity: we demand from these Millets among poets 
nothing but the virtue that is demanded from every poet 
in the world: that the poem should be a beautiful idea 
with perfectly appropriate and beautiful expression. 

In “ The Stonefolds ” Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
has included three tiny dramas of obscure lives and a 
prefatory lyric. The first of these little scenes—“ The 
Stonefolds ”—is so good that in comparison with it the 
two others seem mere episodes lacking in any deep sig¬ 
nificance. An old shepherd, too infirm to move, is in 
his cottage with his wife on a stormy night in the lamb¬ 
ing season; their nephew is away with the sheep, and 
comes in carrying a dying lamb whilst the old man is 
maundering about his own uselessness. When he goes 
out again, the shepherd’s daughter, whom he has loved 
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and who left him for a ne'er-do-well, comes back after 
a year. Her child is bom that night, and the young 
shepherd finds its body laid near the fire by the dead 
lamb when he returns, whilst the mother lies dead in 
the inner room. It is not a complicated tragedy, but 
it is written with great tenderness in very simple lan¬ 
guage that is perfectly appropriate. “ The Bridal,” 
which is merely a scene in which the mother of a newly- 
married shepherd explains to him and his bride that he 
is the hereditary possessor of a murderous temper, and 
the bride says that she will live with him in spite of it, 
seems to us too weak in idea—what else could she do ? 
“ The Scar,” a scene between an errant wife and a long- 
suffering husband, labours under the same disadvan¬ 
tage, though it is well written. But the little book is a 
very interesting example of the kind of modern poetry 
to which we alluded. 

In “ From Inland, and other Poems,” some friends 
of Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer have collected a few of his 
verses, though why a poet should be so rash as to per¬ 
mit this delicate office to be performed by anyone but 
himself we are at a loss to imagine. Still, Mr. Hueffer’s 
friends seem to have been fortunate in their selection, 
for the poems are all typical of an interesting, rather 
wistful temperament. They are what people who 
don’t read modem poetry would call “ original ”; little 
impressions of a mood caught from a few chords 
on a viol, or the sound of the wind that stirs the reeds 
at dusk, and translated into very simple and musical 
language. We like best “ A Sequence,”—it is not an 
obvious sequence, for Mr. Hueffer certainly does not 
“ labour the connection between his thoughts ”—and 
some of the lines “ To Christina at Nightfall ” refuse 
to remain unquoted: 

Ab, sweet ! ah, little one 1 so like a carven saint, 

VYith your unflinching eyes, unflinching face. 

Like a small angel carved in a high place, 

Watching unmoved across a gabled town; 

When I am weak and old, 

And lose my grip, and crave my small reward 
Of tolerance and tenderness and ruth, * 

The children of your dawning day shall hold 
Une reins we drop and wield the judge’s sword, 

And I be Ancient Error, you New Truth, 

And I be crushed by your advancing wheels. . . . 

At the risk of appearing captious, we must add that 
“you New Truth” seems to us to flounder near the 
regions of literary crime. 

In “ Poems, Old and New,” Mrs. Woods once again 
proves to us that she either does not know, or does not 
care to discriminate between, the good and indifferent 
in her verse. We have long had a sincere admiration 
for her art, but we cannot help feeling that she is a 
student of literature as well as a poet, and that when the 

f ioetic impulse is not present she falls back on the scho- 
arly pastiche. The present volume produces all the 
sensations of a switchback-ride on the reader; from the 
heights, the austere and splendid heights, of “ The 
Passing Bell ” and “The Builders,” we drop to mere 
rhymes such as “ April ” and “ The Child Alone,” the 
latter a recital of what a child might dream, and without 
any hint at a sense of the wonder and pathos of its 
mind; or to the song and dance from “ The Princess of 
Hanover,” which is just as near the divine, exulting 
ritual of a true dance measure as the latest waltz from 
an English musical publisher is near Tschaikowsky’s 
“ Valse des Fleurs.” Invariably it is in her lyrics—in 
the form which should be most spontaneous—that the 
lack of impulse is most apparent. This protest would 
be ungenerous if the book were merely a collection of 
new poems, for no poet ever wrote a book of short 
pieces that were not unequal in beautv; but as it is in 
some degree a selection from her earlier verse, it may 
be permitted, the more since the volume contains such 
work as " May Morning and the Old Man ” and 
“ March Thoughts in England.” 

In “ Poems of Love and Death ” Lady Lindsay, as 


in her earlier works, shows us a pleasant gift of medi¬ 
tative song. There are not any vast and startling ideas 
in her verse, but her thought is expressed clearly and 
without any straining for effect, and if there is nothing 
in the book that will haunt us like a passion, there are 
a great many poems which leave a fragrant memory. 
Her blank verse, in “ Enoch ” especially, seems to us 
remarkably well written. We noticed as a blemish to 
be altered in another edition the line: 


Mine to the utmost of days lengthy and long as my love. 

We must confess to a lack of admiration for the verbose 
ardours of Mr. Viereck. To be brutally frank, his ser¬ 
pents for paramours, his leprosies and lemans and 
whispering worms, his comparisons of modern cities 
(New York 1 ) with Nineveh, his Antinous and his Kako- 
daimon and his three Sphinxes, all seem to us the out¬ 
worn properties of a company that has long ceased 
either to stimulate or to amuse. His book is a riot of 
big words, but so, after all, is a mere dictionary; he 
has all the language of tragedy, but fails to convince 
us that there is a tragic personality behind his poems. 
In a rather portentous preface he explains that he 
has tried 

to extend the borderland of poetry into the domain of music on the 
one side, into that of intellect on the other. 

We own that we are sceptical as to the value of these 
developments. Intellect and music have found scope 
enough in the work of the great poets. In der Besch- 
rankung zeigt sich erst der Meister. We have spoken 
unkindly of Mr. Viereck, because we feel that he has 
fine poetic possibilities; and all his self-confidence fails 
to convince us that he is not wrong in adopting the now 
too conventional part of defiant Titan. Some of his 
sonnets and “ The Haunted House ” are far too good 
for their author to be encouraged in his pose of splendid 
naughtiness. 


STREET GHOSTS 


The Ghosts of Piccadilly. By G. S. Street. (Con¬ 
stable, xos. net.) 


There are those who banker after the “ shady side of 
Pall Mall,” but for our part we far prefer the sunny 
side of Piccadilly, which in many ways is the most beau¬ 
tiful and in some ways the most interesting of London 
thoroughfares. Mr. Street is a worthy ghost-seer, his 
keen eyes usually discriminating with accuracy between 
the spooks we do and do not desire to meet. He guides 
us skilfully from house to house, introducing us to their 
past inmates, and on the whole is a capital gossip. He 
is one of us who love to people the streets of London 
with the shades of past days and who find not overmuch 
to delight us in the noise and turmoil, the dulness and 
the lack of colour of these present days. It is mere plati¬ 
tude to say—but we must be platitudinous sometimes if 
we keep to the truth—that human nature has changed 
not a whit for centuries past, but its exhibition has, 
indeed, greatly altered. We are just as big babies and 
just as little grown up as our forefathers, but more 
than they we conceal our vagaries under a mask of 
respectability and we let not our reversed right hands 
know what pranks our irreversed lefts may be playing— 
would any duke nowadays set up a monument in church 
to the sweet memory of his mistress or even acknow¬ 
ledge that such a personage played a part in his life ? 
As Mr. Street points out, militant clerics who to-day 
boil over with indignation at the gaudy excesses of a 
small set of over-rich, under-bred folk, would do well 
to consult the social history of the eighteenth century 
if they wish to know how much worse affairs have been 
and might again be. Can an imagination stretch to the 
extent of conceiving Mr. Balfour nr Cjr Henry Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman indulging in the public performances 
that distinguished Charles Fox? Other time other 
manners, maybe, but au fond not other morals; the 
young cocks are much like the old cocks, only they do 
not crow so lustily. 

It is a pleasantly varied procession of ghosts that 
walk across Mr. Street’s pages, and he deals with most 
of them gently and genially enough; some comical 
couples, such as Doctor Johnson and the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who hung upon the sentences 
that fell from his lips; Beau Brummell, to whom Mr. 
Street does almost justice, for of a truth he was a man 
of genius in more things than the tying of ties, and 
more of a gentleman than most of those with whom 
he mixed; Lady Ashburton, Tennyson, and the Car¬ 
lyles; and old Q. There is a something of dryness in 
Mr. Street’s stjne that prevents him painting this classic 
reprobate to the life, but he does bring out the worldly 
acuteness that formed the bed-rock of the Duke’s char¬ 
acter, saying acutely: 

there it a logic of the passions .... which even commonly is 
sterner than the logic of the intellect; but this last, which is usually 
at war with the passions, old Q. made their active and vigilant 
servant. 

We should be wearisome were we to trace all Mr. 
Street’s footsteps, but equally unjust to him if we did 
not note that he has actually contrived to make the 
Duke of Wellington human, and that Lady Hamilton 
has not persuaded him by her charms or her frailties to 
be otherwise than convincingly judicial. The volume 
is crammed with good stories, of which one of the most 
delightful is that of Mark Lewis’s quarrel with Sir 
Henry Lushington: 

It was convenient to Mat to stay with Lushington and his sister at 
Naples, so he wrote to suspend the quarrel, and after the visit wrote 
to resume it—the status quo ante pacem —and did so “ with rather 
more acharnement than before.” 

Was not that delightful of “ this dear, ridiculous crea¬ 
ture ” ? But, oh, Mr. Street, how came it about that 
when you were visiting the courts and corridors of 
Devonshire House that you did not espy the ghost of 
Charles Dickens ? And was not St. James’s hall, with 
its echoes of much memorable music, worthy of some¬ 
thing better from your pen ? 

On the whole a very worthy addition to the noble 
army of books about the Town. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Through Persia in a Motor Car, by Russia and the 

Caucasus. By Claude Anet. Translated by M. 

Beresford Ryley. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

A holiday jaunt under rather tiding circumstances 
seems to have been the cause of this portly and rather 
over-illustrated volume. Prince and Princess George 
Bibesco, M. and Madame Michel C. Pherekyde, 
Prince Emmanuel Bibesco, Monsieur Leonida, and the 
author formed the party, together with three chauffeurs. 
They had three motor-cars, a 40 h.p. Mercedes, a 20 h.p. 
Mercedes, and a 16 h.p. Fiat, all of which appear to have 
behaved exceedingly well. There was a good deal of 
trouble with bad roads, worse inns, and intolerable 
weather, but the intrepid travellers persevered, and, 
eked out by occasional railway journeys, completed 
their trip to Teheran. They saw nothing new, and had 
no very extraordinary adventures, and the only excuse 
for the book would seem to be a warning to others not 
to attempt to follow their example in exploring countries 
which are not worth the time, trouble, or expense. 
Incidentally there is an interesting sketch of Maxim 
Gorky: 

Tall, lithe, upright, dressed in a sort of loose tunic of black cloth 
with a tight collar at the neck, and worn with high, soft leather 
boots. The face, with its projecting cheek bones, was powerful- 
looking, but harassed and lined; his fair hair was brushed off the 
forehead, while a little sparse red beard covered a strongly-developed 
chin. The nostrils were large, and the eyes of a dark blue. They 
were the eyes of a man of action, who had suffered, not those of a 


mystic. The whole face, in fact, wore the energetic but tired ex¬ 
pression of a man who had spent his strength regardless of con¬ 
sequences. 

That is a good portrait. 

Another pleasing silhouette is that of the Shah of 
Persia: 

The Shah ti'avels to-day almost exactly as Xerxes or Darius 
travelled in bygone ages. If he starts upon a journey nearly five 
thousand people go with him. Neither his Ministers, nor any of 
his officials, nor members of the Court he is in the habit of seeing 
daily, can stay behind in the capital. Only the harem remains, as 
no Persian woman travels to foreign countries. Each of these ac¬ 
companying dignitaries brings at least twenty servants in personal 
attendance upon him. They have all two tents also, one being always 
sent ahead for the next night’s camping. 

Altogether a not uninteresting book, and ably trans¬ 
lated ; but as there are no maps and no index, it is use¬ 
less as a work of reference. It might have been so 
much better done. 


The Liturgical Year. By Vernon Staley. (Mow¬ 
bray, 3s. 6d.) 

Prayer Book Saints and Holy Days. By E. H. 
Mitchell. (Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, is.) 

Both these little books are designed to afford accurate 
information to Churchmen who desire to understand the 
Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer and all that 
appertains to the Holy Days and Fasting Days of the 
English Church. It is an interesting inquiry to attempt 
to discover why certain Saints were retained in and 
others rejected from the Kalendar. Why, for instance, 
were St. George, St. Andrew, and St. David included, 
whilst St. Patrick and St. Cuthbert were omitted? 
These books aim at supplying the answers to these ques¬ 
tions, while giving also brief accounts of the lives of 
the Kalendar Saints. Mr. Staley deals in a thorough 
and scholarly fashion with his subject, while Mrs. 
Mitchell contents herself with brief “ lives ” of the 
Saints, culled from various sources. 


The Temple Church. By George Worley. (Bell’s 
Cathedral Series, is. 6d. net.) 

The latest addition to Messrs. Bell’s excellent 
“ Cathedral Series ” is a small volume dealing with the 
history and architecture of the Temple Church. It is 
a serviceable little book, though scarcely so complete 
as the majority of those in this series. The first 
chapter deals with the history of the Templars and the 
foundation of the church, and compresses a great deal 
of information into a small space. The remainder of 
the book is of the guide-book pattern which has become 
familiar to us in the series, and contains very little more 
than superficial description, and notes as to th: various 
dates of “ restoration ” and repair. The description of 
the famous recumbent effigies is somewhat bald; but, 
indeed, there is not much that can be said about them 
in the limits of a guide-book’s requirements. The 
monumental tablets in the church receive detailed atten¬ 
tion. As might have been expected, the organ is very 
fully dealt with, and an appendix gives the details of 
its construction from “ Father Smith’s ” contract, and 
from that for the reconstruction of 1878. Other brief 
appendices give an account of the seals of the Order, 
and of the other round churches in England. 

There are few faults to find with the book so far as it 
goes. Mareschal is surely a better spelling than Mare- 
schel; and it might have been as well to have given 
rather fuller information concerning the lives and 
honours of the Earls of Pembroke. The identification 
of the Ros monument as that of Robert Fursan is pro¬ 
bably sound, but it is a pity that the author could not 
find room to give us more evidence. 

The photographs are not remarkably good. One or 
two of them are distinctly poor. But on the whole the 
book is an excellent and cheap guide, well adapted to 
the needs of the tourist; and more it does not claim 
to be. 
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Frederick Temple: An Appreciation. By E. G. Sand- 
ford, Archdeacon of Exeter. With a Biographical 
Introduction by William Temple. (London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co, 4s.) 

The Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by seven friends 
were published nearly two years ago, in two large 
volumes, in form and price inaccessible to the general 
public. The present work is a reprint therefrom of 
Archdeacon Sandford’s appreciation, together with a 
biographical introduction by Mr. William Temple, 
based on the Memoirs. 

It is generally allowed that modern biography too 
often swells to disproportionate extent. Even the 
compilers sometimes admit that there is a vast amount 
of matter of no direct interest except to a very limited 
circle. 

Some biographers seem lost to all sense of propor¬ 
tion, and in particular, we might add, of judgment and 
good taste in the selection and publication of letters. 
These faults cannot be alleged against this book, which 
we heartily commend to all who desire to study in an 
attractive form the character and personality of a great 
man. 

The actual Biography is comparatively brief 
(pp. Ixvi.), yet sufficient. 

The Appreciation of the man is written with great 
care, and shows a clear insight to a remarkable char¬ 
acter. It is illustrated throughout by incidents in the 
Archbishop’s life, and by letters exceedingly well 
chosen. They are selected generally with definite 
purpose, to unfold the development of a self-reliant 
man, dominated by a sense of duty, to which all his 
thoughts and aims were subordinated. The work is 
divided into five chapters—Development, Discipline, 
Power, Responsibility, and the Completed Life. These 
headings explain the writer’s method of arriving at a 
comprehensive appreciation of the striking personality 
of the Archbishop, while at the same time maintaining 
throughout a well-sustained interest in tracing his 
mental and practical attitude towards all political and 
ecclesiastical questions. It is a distinct gain to have 
presented to us, in reasonable compass and interesting 
manner, the life and character of a man who, for so 
long a time was a prominent figure in the affairs of 
Church and State. 

The Matterhorn. By Guido Rey, with an introduction 
by Edmondo de Amicis; translated from the 
Italian by J. E. C. Eaton. (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. 
net.) 

A monograph on a mountain, and that mountain the 
Matterhorn. A fine, stout volume, sumptuous in finish 
and detail, with coloured plates, clever pen-and-ink 
drawings by Edoardo Rubino, and some remarkable 
photographs of peaks, guides, and snow effects, and 
complete with a thoroughly sound index and copious 
notes. Such a book commands respect—and some¬ 
thing more. Author and translator are both imbued 
with the spirit of place. They know the Matterhorn 
as a friend—or rather as a master; strict, severe, try¬ 
ing sometimes, but always great, towering in strength 
and majesty. They know its history, its temper, its 
poetry, and its glamour, and have managed to transfer 
much of its fascination to the pages of their book. The 
bibliography of the subject is familiar to them, and 
their emendations of previous authorities seem in every 
case to be right and justifiable: 

The -uatterhorn, for one short hour the goal of ardent desire, 
echoing with cries of grief and of victory, will pass away, as other 
ideals have passed. The chains with which man has bound it will 
fall; the ancient monument will be broken to fragments by slow 
disintegration, and perchance, many centuries hence, men passing 
by its foot will turn their eives upon the ruins of the mountain, 
standing alone in the desert waste of snow, as upon a mysterious 
menhir, inscrutable cvmbol of an ancient and forgotten religion 

A notable and distinguished book, and one more¬ 
over, without which no Alpine library can be represen¬ 
tative or complete. v 


DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 

A Series ej Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to his Fleck 
No. III. 


Have you ever noticed the strange persistence with 
which a calumny, oft-times refuted, is again and again 
repeated? How often, to take a modern political 
instance, has it been boldly, nay, shamelessly asserted 
that the advanced wing of the great Liberal Party (to 
which I have the honour to belong) is indifferent, >r 
indeed, hostile to the British Empire, its fame and its 
prosperity. We have seen this slander refuted each 
time it has been advanced, for from the dark days of the 
Boer War to the recent troubles in South Africa and 
Egypt, who but the Advanced Liberals have come for¬ 
ward on every occasion to denounce the Mother 
Country, to heap well-deserved shame on the British 
Empire, to prove their countrymen invariably in the 
wrong, greedy, cruel, rapacious, murderous? And in 
what better way than this can we prove our intense 
pride and joy in England? Was Caesar an enemy to 
his wife when he declared that she must be above sus¬ 
picion ? Am I the foe of my little ones when I lovingly 
correct them for their childish faults ? What do we call 
the parent who suffers his infants to have their own 
way in all things; to torment animals, to annoy the 
neighbours, to swear, to drink, to steal? Surely such 
parents are not friends to their children, but rather their 
deadliest foes; and surely we do well not to keep silence 
over the misdeeds of our wandering sons. Which is 
the worse, think you; to pull the kitten’s tail or to cut 
off the heads of the hapless Mahdi, of the deeply- 
wronged Bambaata, victims both of English lust of 
gold ? Which is the blacker crime—for my little boy to 
annoy the bald old gentleman in the next garden by his 
sportive exercises with the pea-shooter, or for the Eng¬ 
lish jingoes and maffickers to annoy our good friends 
at Berlin by the persistent building of vast ships armed 
with guns of great power ? The other day I was walk¬ 
ing down a neighbouring street when my attention was 
arrested by shrill screams from over the way. I crossed 
over, and was shocked to find that my little Helen, aged 
seven, had succeeded in evading domestic supervision, 
and was endeavouring to wrest a small doll from a child 
of much tenderer years. I administered suitable casti¬ 
gation to my erring child there and then, and on her 
return to our roof she received a chapter from the Book 
of Kings to learn by heart. This course of action I 
considered, and consider still, to have been dictated by 
true regard for the welfare of my offspring and yet— 
look at the map of the British Empire, like a great stain 
of blood upon the fair face of the world! 1 corrected 

my child for the attempted theft of a paltry doll; shall 
we not also correct our vagrant children who have 
stolen, not a child’s toy, but whole continents? From 
the Maori and the Blackfellow, from the African 
negro and the myriad tribes of India, from the 
red-skinned native of Canada there goes up an 
exceedingly bitter cry that pierces our hearts as 
the wail of the infant in the street pierced mine; 
and are we to remain silent? I say no; punish 
we must, though we punish with love; and for this we 
are to be branded as enemies of our country ? And yet 
the vile slander is repeated at each instance of our 
tender love of these our erring children; and one of us 
who was not afraid to lift his voice in horror and repro¬ 
bation of the vile massacre that followed the death by 
sunstroke of an English officer is held up to execration, 
forsooth, as a traitor to his country 1 
Yes; calumny seems a monster which revives from 
the ashes of its funeral pyre, like the fabled Phoenix of 
Arabia; and I know of no more abominable calumny 
than that which ascribes to the Puritan an ignorance of 
the arts, and indeed a detestation of them. 
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In answer to this, let me point out once and for all 
that it is we and we alone who make any artistic success 
possible in the England of to-day. Of course, there are 
more or less unclean cults and cliques which lurk in cer¬ 
tain byways and back-alleys of English life, hidden 
away, happily, from the most of us, and nauseating all 
right-thinking people by their rare appearances in the 
public streets. But I must say that on the whole the 
Press of England understands its duty where such per¬ 
sons are considered. .A little sharp ridicule will often 
affect wonders where more serious rebuke would be 
inefficient, and I have not yet forgotten my delight when 
our great comic journal greeted the work of a certain 
notorious imitator of the old Popish painters with just 
this comment: —“Burne Jones ? Burn Jones! ” Then 
there was a person called Rossetti (a very un-English 
name it seems to me), and a man named Whistler, and 
I believe I have heard of an unhappy lad named Beards¬ 
ley, who was cut off in the midst of his sins. But I am 
not speaking of these “aesthetes”; I do not wish to 
discuss a subject which is, to say the least of it, an un¬ 
savoury one. What I say is that the artist who wishes 
to succeed in England must win the affections of the 
English People, and the English People are, as has 
been often observed, Puritan to the backbone. Con¬ 
sider the popularity of such pictures as the “ Railway 
Station,” the “ Derby Day, and that eloquent series 
called, I think, “ The Road to Ruin.” Note the 
humanity, the appeal to our best instincts in all of them, 
the gratification of that eminently worthy instinct that 
demands that every picture should tell a story. Note,too, 
the moral appeal; who, however thoughtless, or, it may 
be, criminal, would wish to go to the great gambling 
carnival after gazing at Mr. Frith’s vivid picture? 
Take a more modern example, the wonderful “Doctor”; 
how it tends to raise our opinion of the whole medical 
profession, to excite our sympathies for the anxious 
parents! Take that class of pictures which are often 
so admirably reproduced in the Christmas numbers of 
the illustrated journals. The pictures in question may 
not be, perhaps, pretentious, though some of them seem 
to me to show very nigh power; but how delicate is the 
chord struck. A little girl with golden hair holds up a 
piece of meat, at which a fox-terrier is jumping; mean¬ 
while pussy, who is perched on the child’s shoulder, 
slyly extends a paw in the direction of the dainty 
morsel. One wonders what will be the end of the story; 
will the fox-terrier secure the meat by some extra¬ 
ordinary exertion, or will the artful cat succeed in her 
design, and devour the toothsome prize before Jack’s 
very eyes? Again, there is the humorous catastrophe 
which befalls the fishmonger’s lad, too intent on *he 
(certainly very fascinating) pages of Tit-Bits, so that 
this time pussy, who has had her eye on his tray, suc¬ 
ceeds in carrying out her felonious schemes. Nay, the 
catalogue of such excellent works is practically endless, 
and the fame and fortune which the admirable artists 
have achieved is due, let me remind you again, to the 
appeal which their works make to the great mass of the 
British Nation, which is, as I have said, in profound 
sympathy with the aims and ideals of the Free Churches. 

Again; consider the Drama. Who, if it was not the 
great Puritan middle class, made the fortune of such a 
masterpiece as The Sign of the Cross? I remem¬ 
ber watching the immense crowds that waited patiently 
outside the Lyric Theatre, and thinking that the tide 
had at last turned, that it was no longer necessary for 
the sincere Christian to leave the playhouse severely 
alone. I seemed to foresee a time when at every 
theatre in London plays of like nature should be pro¬ 
duced, and as the mass of thoughtless pleasure-seekers 
became gradually leavened, it might, perhaps, be 
possible to strike out more boldly still, and practically 
to transform the whole character of the stage. It has 
been said, perhaps with no very complimentary inten¬ 
tion, that some of our Sacred Songs are not far re¬ 
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moved from the region of Negro Minstrelsy; why, I 
thought, should not we bridge over our differences and 
cause Negro Minstrelsy to speak, as it were, the tongue 
of Zion ? Then it seemed to me that I saw in a Pisgah 
Vision the Opera itself transformed; no longer the 
resort of a thoughtless aristocracy, assembled to listen 
to the vocal gymnastics of foreigners and Romanists, 
but a rallying point for all lovers of homely and inno¬ 
cent English music. Why, I remembered, the oratorio 
itself developed from services held in an oratory or 
chapel in Rome; why should not the Service of Sang, 
which has long been such an attraction in our churches, 
develop in its turn and become the great musical form 
of the English People; so that instead of the over¬ 
dressed and under-dressed (alas! that I must say it), 
who throng the opera-house to listen to exotic, un- 
English, and, I am afraid, unwholesome music, we 
might have great gatherings of sober, decent, earnest 
people, clad in their “ go-to-meeting*” clothes (to use 
a good old phrase), and rapt to tears and laughter by 
such masterpieces of the true musician’s art as “ Little 
Abe ” and “ The Oiled Feather.” 

And I went farther. At present, I said to myself, 
there is every reason to fear that the ordinary English 
play is a thoughtless and frivolous production at best, 
while many are known to be much worse than thought¬ 
less. The scene is laid in gilded halls, in the drawing¬ 
rooms of a brainless and effete aristocracy, the dialogue 
is compounded of idle and pointless jest and repartee; 
even when the title—such as The Importance 0} being 
Earnest —promises better things, it is to be feared 
that no real good is intended, that the serious name 
serves but as a mask to cover the writer’s thoughtless 
gaiety. Why, I thought, should not all this be 
changed ? As one who has seen the lights and shadows 
of Sunday School life under very favourable conditions, 
I have often wondered that such a field of intense 
dramatic interest should be neglected and passed over. 
Take the career—it is no exceptional one—of a young 
man who has been long known to me. I remember 
him as a tiny boy repeating his texts in that shrill clear 
voice which touches every father’s heart; I remember 
his voice rising shriller yet in the hymn: — 

Oh tell me about the Sheep, 

Oh tell me about the Fold; 

I want to hear ’bout the Ninety-and-nine, 

And the One that was lost in the cold. 

Still I remember the pathos on that little face when the 
child’s teacher, whose suspicions had been aroused by 
a strong odour, found half a score of tiny packets of 
peppermint lozenges, which the lad had brought to 
school, in the hope of disposing of them at a penny a 
packet. Many such incidents as these come to my 
memory, and in the last scene there are wedding bells 
and an extremely prosperous business in Wandsworth, 
and I am amazed, as I say, that such a story as this has 
not appealed to any of our rising dramatists. From 
such sources as these, I thought, will the play of the 
future be constructed; playwrights will have realised 
that there is no need for them to pry into the dark 
comers and unsavoury recesses of the human mind, 
since there are innocent and engrossing subjects all 
around them. What should we say of a man who, not 
content with plucking fruit and flowers from the 
orchard and the garden, should reject the wholesome 
and delicious pear, the dewy roses exhaling their odours 
under the bright sun, and explore the evil-smelling 
depths of the dustbin and the rubbish-heap ? , 

Well, I often wonder when I shall see my vision 
realised, when the theatre will be as innocent and as 
helpful as the revival meeting, and the actors will rank 
with church workers in the public estimation. The 
time is not yet; but after what I have said I do not think 
you will require any further proof of my intense interest 
in the English Drama. True, I, and those who think 
with me, would see the Stage reformed; we should 
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banish from the boards themes which suggest the peni¬ 
tentiary or the lunatic asylum. Nothing would give 
me greater pain than to witness the murder or madness 
of my best friends, and I fail to see that such subjects 
make profitable and pleasing spectacles, even though 
the dramatis persona are kings and queens whose very 
existence is doubtful. But 1 do not think that an 
attitude such as this can be described as one of hostility 
to the drama. If you, in a sudden fit of frenzy, were to 
take off ^rour clothes and propose to walk to West¬ 
minster in a state of complete nudity, I do not believe 
that on coming to your right senses you would char¬ 
acterise my firm but kindly restraint as “hostility”; and, 
following the analogy, it seems a little hard that Free 
Churchmen should be held up to public contempt and 
execration because they object to plays which contain 
scenes in a duchess’s bedroom after midnight, scenes in 
which champagne is produced, scenes of which the dia¬ 
logue is far from’ edifying. Many of us are the fathers 
of families, of boys and girls whom we are training up 
with anxious care, whose young lives are precious in our 
sight. There is nothing more sacred than that ingenu¬ 
ous shame which the growth of civilisation has fostered 
as a guarding instinct against the violation of the mind. 

I make no fight for prudery, but I stand for cleanliness 
and decency, and there are certain dark places into 
which I would never have my children introduced. And 
yet, let us consider one of the so-called “ classics ” of 
the English Stage, a piece which. I am sorry to say, 
seems to enjoy an infamous immortality. Its plot (I do 
not care to name it) turns on the unsavoury topic of an 
old man married to a young wife—a theme which, as I 
daresay you are aware, has always been a favourite with 
the purveyors of indecency and moral garbage. About 
these two unhappy persons revolves a crowd of dis¬ 
solute, idle, and luxurious people of fashion, whose only 
employment seems to be the circulation of ill-natured 
and preposterous rumours about each other. The dia¬ 
logue, I may add, is written in a style which is evidently 
intended to be brilliant, but which strikes me personally 
as most unnatural. I may say that my social opportuni¬ 
ties have been rather larger than is general; I have 
known almost intimately two of the most respected 
Liberal Peers, I have visited the palatial residence of 
Sir Josiah Smeech, who has raised himself from poverty 
and obscurity to his present great position; I am, 
naturally, welcome at the tables and in the drawing¬ 
rooms of the principal members of my congregation, 
some of them extremely wealthy men, and I have long 
been acquainted with the leaders of the Free Church 
Party in the House of Commons. I think you will 
admit, then, that I am not without experience in the 
conversation of men of light and leading; but I can 
earnestly and truthfully assure you that on no occasion 
have I heard anything remotely resembling the dialogue 
in the play I am discussing. Scene after scene proceeds 
with this stream of empty, irreligious chatter—in 
another play by the same author there is a character who 
swears “ by the mass ”—and we gather by degrees that 
there are two brothers, one of whom is held up to our 
admiration, but who seems to me the worst character of 
the two—if there be degrees of turpitude where all is 
of the vilest of the vile. The favourite brother, I must 
tell you, is portrayed as a spendthrift, a drunkard, a 
gamester, and a libertine, and he is surrounded by a 
gang of dissolute and insolent servants and of noisy, 
ill-bred boon companions who are as bad as himself. 
Honesty, I need scarcely say, forms no part of this 
person’s composition; he is represented as deliberately 
refusing to pay his tailor’s bill, preferring to spend the 
money in a deed of so-called charity, which happened to 
appeal to the false sentiment which ran riot in his 
maudlin, ill-regulated brain. Now we come to the 
climax of the piece. The brother of the young spend¬ 
thrift forms a plot against the honour of the woman 
who is, I suppose, the “ heroine ” of the story, and 


entices her to visit his rooms on an errand of no doubt¬ 
ful purport. And then, in full view of the audience, we 
have represented the attempted seduction of this foolish 
and thoughtless wife, whose levity of character brings 
her to the very brink of destruction. On the one side 
are all the arguments that a specious and abandoned 
hypocrite can muster, on the other retorts which we are 
supposed to accept as wit, and so the scene proceeds to 
its most unpleasant termination. The worst, it is true, 
does not happen; but all but the worst happens; and 
this is the “ classic ” English Drama, this deliberate and 
elaborate representation of lust, debauchery, and the 
lowest and most degraded passions in poor human 
nature. You will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
the defence that has been made for this most disgusting 
piece of prurience and indecency. It is simply this • we 
are told, forsooth, that there is no harm in it because 
it is a Comedy of Manners, because the whole thing 
is an elaborate jest 1 It is a comedy of very bad manners 
assuredly, and I suppose that you or I would not have 
much difficulty in stringing together disgusting phrases 
collected from the drunken revellers of the pot-house 
and the gutter. As for the theory that the actor is at 
liberty to depict the vicious and abandoned lives of 
wicked people, to utter before an audience, which may, 
and probably does, contain a considerable proportion of 
young people, sentiments of the most horrible and dis¬ 
gusting nature, to portray at other times vice in its most 
alluring character; to do all this without reproach be¬ 
cause his dress is of the eighteenth century fashion and 
not of the twentieth: I say that such a theory is 
monstrous. Sin is sin, and vice is vice in bloom-coloured 
satin as in black broad-cloth, and a lustful heart is no 
less odious under lace ruffles than under plain linen. 
So much for the theory of the Comedy of Manners. 

As for the other defence that has been proposed, it is 
even more monstrous and offensive to the common- 
sense of humanity. I cannot conceive how anybody in 
his sober senses can defend plays such as this, because 
they are supposed to be quite unserious, to treat human 
nature, both good and evil, as a vast jest. My dear sir, 
this defence is itself an accusation and a heavy one. 
Are we sent into this vale of tears to laugh and make 
merry over ourselves and our destiny ? Is the Life of 
Man, that great Drama which is being performed 
before the dread audience of High Heaven matter for 
quip and retort, for senseless and thoughtless merri¬ 
ment ? We know that the architects of the Dark Ages 
thought so; bewildered with superstition, they defiled 
even their own idolatrous holy places, and sculptured 
grotesque infamies by the very horns of the altar; while 
the wretched monks mingled obscene jokes with the 
would-be sacred mummeries that they called Mystery 
Plays. All this need not surprise us, for the world was 
then drunk with the wine of the fornications of Rome; 
but that so-called men-of-letters, men of education and 
presumably sharers in the enlightenment which since 
those dark old days has blessed the earth, should deliber¬ 
ately put forward such a theory in modern times is more 
than surprising; it would be unthinkable if it were not, 
unhappily, true. Life is real, life is earnest, said the 
poet; life is a futile but amusing jest, say the apologists 
for these dreadful plays. Adultery is an amusing situa¬ 
tion, theft is the odd humour of a comic servant, the 
debauchery of young men is the theme of endless merri¬ 
ment, drunkenness will set the whole house in a roar, 
the dishonest debtor is a charming and entertaining 
hero, slander and lies and calumny make a capital scene, 
and finally, the only person in the play in question whose 
sentiments approach the verge of decency and good be¬ 
haviour is held up to execration as the villain of the 
piece. 

Is it any wonder that amongst earnest Christians such 
terms as “art” and “classic” are at least terms of 
suspicion ? Is it any wonder that when we hear people 
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singing the praises of the “ exquisite art ” of this or 
that volume, when play or poem or picture is awarded 
the palm of “ classic merit,” is it wonderful, I say, that 
we simple Euritans are apt to take alarm, to imagine, 
and not, as you will confess, without reason, that 
“ classics ” are mostly museums of indecency, and that 
“ art ” means either Popery or immorality, or both ? 

I am told, and I am afraid it is true, that at the present 
time in London there are places of public entertainment 
where young women counterfeit, at all events, the action 
of taking off their clothes, of undressing, in fact, upon 
the stage; while in one case a woman has been found 
who is indecent enough to exhibit herself before thou¬ 
sands in what is, practically, a state of nature. You 
may note, by the way, that in the latter case the exhibi¬ 
tion is supposed to be sanctioned by the name of “ art,” 
to be “ classic ” in so much as the unhappy female in 
question assumes, I believe, the appearance of some of 
the statues which have survived to us from heathen 
times. Now, as you may imagine, no voice will be 
raised higher than mine against these and all similar 
exhibitions. The prurient hypocrisy of showing an 
audience a naked woman and of pretending at the same 
time that the sight is “ classic ” needs no comment from 
me. But bad as this is, I am quite sure that it is not 
so bad as the terrible scene from the “ classic ” comedy 
which I outlined for you. For, after all, clothes are a 
convention; a convention of decency and seemliness it 
is true, but still a convention and not an eternal law. 
An African woman, clad in a bead girdle, may be, and 
very likely is, as modest, or much more modest, than 
an Englishwoman dressed for a great dinner according 
to the latest dictates of the prevailing fashion. Clothes, 
I say, are a convention and a convention that affects 
the body only; how much more important is the cloth¬ 
ing of the mind ? Conceive the effect on the average 
young man and woman, while this heroine of the play 
is being tempted and approached before them; are not 
the priceless veils of maiden modesty torn, not from the 
body of the person on the stage, but from the souls of 
those who gaze at this awful spectacle ? 

I suppose you will ask me if I expect the writers of 
such things to address themselves exclusively to the 
Young Person—if I intend to tie their soaring genius 
to the pinafores of my children. I say, in answer to that 
query, that it is not I who chose the medium through 
which these persons have chosen to reveal their genius 
to the world; I say that, having chosen that medium for 
themselves, they cannot rightly ignore certain responsi¬ 
bilities which the choice imposes on them. The field of 
art is a very spacious pleasure-ground indeed, and you 
may legitimately lay out in it almost any sort of garden 
plot or plantation, and may erect in it almost any sort 
of palace or cottage or mansion. As in Battersea Park, 
there are wide spaces in this field of art, and within the 
limits of reason and decency you may play whatever 
games you choose. But it is an open space, and it is 
dedicated to the delectation of the public. The operat¬ 
ing theatre, the dissecting room, and the precincts of 
the divorce court are out of place there, and most out 
of place of all possible exhibitions is the exhibition of 
man’s lust and women’s temptation. We referred a 
fittle while ago to the mediaeval carvers of grotesque 
obscenities; and I would say here once for all that I do 
not recognise the right of any maker of such things first 
to carve revolting shapes, and then to plump them down 
fn the public pleasure-ground for any unsuspecting way¬ 
farer to sicken at. 

So far I have been thinking chiefly of the theatre, and 
I hope I have convinced you that if Free Churchmen 
distrust the theatre as it is they have reason for their 
distrust. At the same time I hope you see that it is as 
irrational to accuse us of a hatred of the Drama, as it 
would be to accuse the physician who should prescribe 
plentiful doses of quinine to some poor victim of malaria 


of hating his unfortunate patient. It is not hatred which 
causes the surgeon to cut off the gangrened limb, it is 
not hatred which makes me caution my little ones to 
shun the fever-stricken slum, and it is not hatred which 
impels us to denounce the horrors and the indecency of 
the so-called “ classic ” drama, and to take care that 
those we love shall not enter the halls of so deadly a 
contagion. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIA OF ART 

It sometimes happens that a man suffering from some 
organic disease, which the doctors have not discovered 
for him, fancies that he is afflicted by many other 
diseases. A'hen the doctors say that he is a hypochon¬ 
driac—which is true. But in his case hypochondria is 
only a symptom of the undiscovered organic disease. 
So it is with our Art at the present day. We are all 
hypochondriacal about it; yet that is not the reason why 
it is bad, but only a symptom of the organic disease 
from which it suffers. Nor is it bad because our artists 
are poor creatures—most artists are good men, who 
work for love while the rest of us work for money—but 
because the great mass of men now see no difference be¬ 
tween what is done for love and what is done for money. 
The artist, of course, must live, and live decently. There¬ 
fore he must be paid a proper price for what he makes; 
and if he is to make it for love, if he is to take a joy in 
making it, and to exercise his heart and his brains upon 
it, then he cannot make it quickly to order, any more 
than a poet can make poetry quickly to order. So what 
he makes will not be cheap; and no one who loves things 
that are made for love will wish to buy it cheaply of him. 
But, as I have said, we do not now love things that are 
made for love. Indeed, we cannot distinguish between 
them and things that are made for money. It matters 
not to us, when we buy cups and saucers, or tables and 
chairs, or any other objects of daily use, whether or no 
a joy has gone to the making of them. We do not our¬ 
selves look to get any joy out of them, but only use, and 
we can use them just as much if made by men who wish 
they are dead as if made by men who give thanks that 
they are alive io make such things. But this is not so 
true as it was thirty years ago. Some of us are begin¬ 
ning to wish we could get some joy out of objects of 
daily use; and, when we can afford it, we use very old 
cups and saucers, and tables and chairs, because we find 
we can get some joy out of these. And immediately the 
manufacturers produce joyless imitations of these 
things that men made with joy, and sell them cheap. 
And then we buy them and wonder why, being imita¬ 
tions so mechanically exact, they do not give us the 
same pleasure as the originals. But this, you will say, 
applies only to objects of utility. Pictures are still made 
for love; and if we buy them we must buy them for 
pleasure and not for use. But, alas I if we have lost all 
understanding of the nature of beauty in objects of 
utility, we cannot keep that understanding with regard 
to pictures. We talk about taste, and I think it can be 
got by looking at the pictures of Velasquez. Until we 
see and feel the difference between a coal-scuttle that is 
made for love and one that is made for money we can 
have no taste. Art and taste begin at home, and are 
made by the production and enjoyment of things that 
most nearly concern us. Just as true ornament is the 
overflow of energy, so pictures are but the overflow of 
Art. There must be a superfluity of Art in things that 
are useful before it can find its way into things that are 
useless. Most of the Italian painters of the Early 
Renaissance were craftsmen; and painters then were 
chosen from among the men who produced beautiful 
things of all kinds by a process of natural selection. 
Now there are many painters who ought to be maxing 
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beautiful pots and pans or knives and forks, or what 
not. They are artists by nature, but not good enough 
for the most difficult art of painting. They practise 
that art because it is the only one left, since all the useful 
things that used to be made by minor artists are now 
made by machines or human tools. The consequence 
is that most of the artistic power of the world is wasted 
in the production of pictures that are bad, both in execu¬ 
tion and in conception. They are bad in execution be¬ 
cause the painters of them neither have enough natural 
skill to paint well, nor have they been trained as crafts¬ 
men from their youth up. What training they have had 
has been directed to the production of a kind of picture 
far beyond their natural powers, even if these powers 
were favoured by the best conditions. All painters now 
are taught to aim at the most complete illusion of 
reality, an illusion that would have taxed the skill of 
Titian or Velasquez. And this is the reason why most 
pictures are wrong in conception. For the painter 
struggling to produce an illusion beyond his powers 
comes to mistake that illusion for the main purpose of 
his picture. Since the too difficult problems of his art 
prevent him from expressing himself in it, he forgets 
that it is his business to do so. And the public, with no 
true taste founded upon a delight in the beauty of com¬ 
mon things, and ignorant that common things ought to 
be made with joy, naturally do not know that pictures 
ought to be made with joy, and are unable to detect 
the absence of joy in them. So they also suppose that 
illusion is the main purpose of a picture, and yet are not 
satisfied with pictures because they get no delight from 
them. Thus the undiscovered disease of Art, which is 
really a disease of society, produces a hypochondria 
about Art that is often mistaken for the disease itself. 
We hear that self-consciousness is the disease of Art 
now, whereas it is only the symptom of a disease, that 
will not allow Art to be at peace with itself. And hence 
all these discussions that have been raging in The 
Academy. Hence the theory that Art criticism should 
be written by artists and concerned with technical 
matters. The artist, feeling that there is something 
wrong with his process of production, must be analysing 
it, and, not knowing what is wrong, he begins at the 
wrong end—that is to say, with his technique, his means 
of expression. The mistake is not his fault. He is 
troubled about his means of expression, because he does 
not know that they are means of expression, and there¬ 
fore he does not know what to do with them. And the 
public is troubled about his process of production, 
because it is not satisfied with the result, and not know¬ 
ing anything about the process of production, it 
naturally goes to the artist to learn about it. Now, the 
public has no concern with the process of production 
but only with the product; and if Art were in a healthy 
state the public would know this, and would not ask for 
technical criticism. An ideal public, of course, would 
not ask for criticism at all. It would be its own critic. 
But the public never has been, and never is likely to be, 
ideal; and so there is always room for critics who have 
developed a peculiar sensitiveness to the beauty and 
meaning of works of art. But their proper business, 
again, is with the product, not with the process of pro¬ 
duction ; to explain their own understanding and enjoy¬ 
ment of the meaning and beauty of works of art, and 
not the technical means by which they have been made. 
That is a matter of interest only to artists, and technical 
criticism should be written by artists for artists. Other 
criticism should be written by a member of the public for 
the public; or if an artist writes it, he should do so as a 
member of the public and not as an artist. A corre¬ 
spondent to The Academy tells us that Thaulow, the 
painter, said that “ none but a practical artist under¬ 
stood or knew anything about Art.” If he meant by 
this that only a practical artist could enjoy Art, then he 
degraded Art to the level of a game. We are apt to 
think now that painting is only a mysterious game, 


because most of us cannot enjoy ii, and because a great 
many pictures are not enjoyable. The business of a 
critic is, not to assume that Art is a game, or to talk 
about its processes as if he were writing a handbook on 
golf for beginners, but to teach us how to fenjoy it, and 
how to distinguish Art that is made for love from Art 
that is made for money, or because the maker does not 
know what else to do. No amount of technical know¬ 
ledge will enable a man to do this, as we can see from 
the works of many skilful painters whose art is not 
made for love, and who, since they persist in painting, 
cannot be able to distinguish real Art from false. Real 
Art, whatever is paid for it, and whether it is found in 
pictures or in cups and saucers, is made for love. In 
works of utility it is an expression of the maker’s joy in 
the making of it. In works of pure art, such as pic¬ 
tures, it can express, together with that joy, an infinite 
variety of emotions by an infinite variety of means. 
Therefore, if you want to know Art when you see it, 
learn first of all to recognise it in its simpler forms in 
objects of utility. Learn and feel the presence or the 
absence of joy in these. And when you can do this you 
will be in the way to feel the presence or the absence of 
other emotions in pictures. But do not begin at the 
wrong end. Do not read technical criticism or examine 
curiously what is the machinery of illusion in a picture. 
That is a matter which concerns only artists. Your 
business with pictures, supposing you not to be a 
painter, is to enjoy them; and you can do that without 
knowing how they are made, just as you can enjoy your¬ 
self without knowing how you are made. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 


THE CENSOR ON THE “MEDEA” 

Private. Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 

S.W. 

16 October, 1907. 

G. Murray, Esq., 

Dear Sir, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday’s date commenting on a com¬ 
munication addressed by me on the 14th inst. to Messrs. 
J. E. Vedrenne and G. Barker re your translation of the 
play Medea. The Licenser, as I have stated more than 
once, has no official cognisance of authors (which term 
includes translators) as such; and I must ask you to 
regard this letter as both strictly private and a pure act 
of condescension on my part. 

You may be aware that in acquainting Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker with my decision that, owing to 
the immoral tendencies of the plot and the too frequent 
grossness of the language, I was unable to recommend 
a licence for your play, I hoped to avoid any possible 
appearance of censure on any one by suggesting 
privately to them the desirability of withdrawing this 
piece. Whenever it is my painful duty, as censor of 
morals, to pronounce sentence on a dramatic work, I 
always endeavour to alleviate so far as may be possible, 
the consequences of my ban. Public pronouncement of 
my decision would, of course, inevitably hold up the 
offending person to the execration of his fellows. The 
houses of his friends would be closed to him; the re¬ 
mainder of his life must be ruined by the stigma of my 
disapproval. I can only wish that Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker had realised the terrible dangers to which 
they were exposing you by refusing to adopt the 
modus vivendi which was offered them. I regret to say 
that their curt reply (signed for both partners by Mr. 
Barker) was couched in terms which I considered dis¬ 
respectful to my office and myself. 

Still, as Shakespeare (a dramatist of whose work, in 
spite of its occasional coarseness, I have a high opinion) 
says, it is useful to have a giant’s strength, but not 
always quite respectable to use it like a giant. I am 
willing, therefore, to make a# exception in your case. 
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and not only recognise that you exist, but give you my 
reasons for stigmatising the piece in question as unfit 
for public performance in England. 1 am the more 
ready to do this owing to the fact that Mr. Euripides is 
a foreigner (as I am given to understand, a Greek), and 
cannot therefore be expected to have a mind capable of 
assimilating the exalted English standard of morality. 
You may remember the excellent impression which was 
recently created abroad by our official refusal to 
countenance certain works of three other foreign 
authors. I refer to Ibsen, D’Annunzio and Shaw. 

I can only hope that the same effects may be produced 
by my action in the present instance. 

What, then, are my reasons for taking that action ? 

I have hinted them above. Mr. Euripides’s play of 
Medea (I pass over its obscurity and its gloomy char¬ 
acter, which are properly outside the scope of my 
official judgment) is immoral in tendency and gross in 
language. What is the story ? A woman is deserted 
by the man to whom, during some years of intimacy, 
she has borne two children. (You must pardon my 
mentioning these indelicate details, which are necessi¬ 
tated by the nature of the subject under consideration.) 
Mr. Euripides, to the best of my belief, nowhere makes 
it clear whether or no Medea was legally married to 
Jason. The inference is obvious. She was not l 
Jason, therefore, according to all healthy English ideas 
of morality, was perfectly justified in casting off the 
guilty connection and proposing to become a respect¬ 
able married man. The author had surely here a great 
opportunity for exerting a high moral influence. No 
one can accuse me of prudery. I should have raised no 
objection merely to the introduction of this woman 
Medea on the stage, nor even a reference to the fact 
that she had borne children to Jason. I make a practice, 
indeed, of permitting matters of this sort to appear on 
the stage at Drury Lane, when Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh, and other great moral teachers of the 
age find such unpleasant details necessary to the en¬ 
forcement of their doctrine. Mr. Euripides actually 
sides with the abandoned woman, and shows her taking 
her revenge in an extremely disagreeable and painful 
manner. What would be the effect of such an exhibi¬ 
tion on a decent English audience ? Can you imagine 
the sentiments of, say, a young clergyman of the Esta¬ 
blished Church on seeing vice victorious and respectable 
wedlock followed by such terrible results ? How could 
a timid maiden lady of advanced age sleep after listening 
to the story told by the Messenger ? (I cannot refrain 
here from observing that Mr. Euripides’s technique is 
extremely faulty. That speech is much too long.) 
Could any tender-hearted nursemaid learn of the murder 
of the children without hysterics? No; the whole story 
is immoral, brutal and degrading, and I should be 
betraying my high office were I to permit its perform¬ 
ance in the country whose respectability is under my 
care. 

On the language I need not dwell. Its indelicacy is 
obvious at a first reading. It seems impossible, indeed, 
for any character in the play to refer either to marriage 
or to unlicensed love without mentioning the word 
“ bed.” As a man of the world and a high official of 
the kingdom I am forced to mix not a little in society. 
I dine out at least three times a week, and I can assure 
you that not even in the fastest coteries of what is 
commonly called the “ smart set ” do people use these 
coarse phrases. Think of the feelings of the actors. 
I am, as I have said, a man of the world—at least, suffi¬ 
ciently so to know that some actresses are really quite 
respectable women. What must Miss Edyth Olive, for 
instance—who, I understand, is spoken of very highly 
as a performer, and whom I am quite ready to believe 
to be a young person of some education and refine¬ 
ment—what must she feel on having to refer so plainly 
to the birth of children ? I cannot lay my finger on the 
passage at the moment, but it is to the effect that she 


would rather go through three battles than bear one 
child. Respectable women do not say such things. 

In writing to Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker, I sub¬ 
mitted a scheme for the slight alteration of the play, 
which would purge it of its many offensive character¬ 
istics and make it eminently suitable for representation 
on the English stage. That scheme I will repeat here 
for your benefit, both in order to show you what a play 
ought to be, and to give you the opportunity of securing 
the monetary remuneration, the hope of which was 
doubtless among your motives for translating so sensa¬ 
tional and unpleasant a work. Let Medea die of heart 
disease on the eve of Jason’s marriage. She will, of 
course, die repentant and ashamed of her past errors, 
and full of gratitude to Jason for the kindness and pro¬ 
tection he has so long extended to her. Jason’s bride 
should be brought on to receive Medea’s dying apolo¬ 
gies. If further pathos is demanded, let the children 
both die of chicken-pox or measles, after (not before) 
Medea’s death. It would be too painful for her to be 
aware of their unhappy end. Jason will then be able to 
deliver an edifying speech on the penalties that always 
follow illicit amours, and the clergyman who is about 
to perform the wedding ceremony (if they have clergy¬ 
men in Greece—otherwise, the registrar) may conclude 
with a few moral reflexions. These improvements, to¬ 
gether with the careful excision of all vulgar words, 
such as bed, flesh, body, etc., will render the play, not 
only fit for performance, but even beneficial to the Eng¬ 
lish public. Trusting that neither Mr. Euripides nor 
yourself will take these suggestions otherwise than in 
the spirit in which they are made, 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

G. A. R-df-rd. 


THE POPULARISATION OF 
POETRY: A SUGGESTION 

This is an age that is not kind to poets. It chooses 
to regard the writing of poems as a rather foolish 
hobby, pardonable perhaps for rich men, or outside 
office hours, but very troublesome when it is affected 
by the sons and daughters of respectable persons, 
and considered otherwise than as a seasonable jest in 
the spring. The results of this almost universal mis¬ 
trust of poets take the form of compromises, which 
include limerick competitions, the Poet Laureate, the 
so-called light verses in periodicals, prettily-bound 
volumes of dead poets at bargain prices, and the 
freely-used epithet “ minor poet ” for nearly all living 
ones, an epithet that represents to a public doubtful 
of its own judgment in high matters a saving clause 
from the mockery of posterity. 

Of course, the public knows that there is no money 
in poetry. It is true, that if a great man should arise 
to-morrow and be acclaimed as a poet he will be able 
to make a large income by praising brands of whiskey 
and writing critical descriptions of football matches; 
but the mothers who settle these things feel that the 
odds are too great, and John is sternly told to stop 
his musical lispings and to prepare himself for a desk 
in the City. If John be dull and obedient he will 
probably learn shorthand and end his days respectably 
on a pension; if he is a bright boy he will, Fate aiding, 
wander into Fleet Street and spend, before he has 
become hopelessly corrupt, some thirty pounds on a 
column in the Kirby-under-Dale Times, a two-lme 
snub in a literary weekly, and a limited circulation 
in the penny boxes of the Metropolis. 

They form a sad spectacle, those penny boxes: all 
the books are so pretty to look at, and there are pretty 
words on their pages when you open them. Not in 
Carmelite House shall you find again all the roses 
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that blew that summer, oh, poet! And, considering 
all the fine thought and youthful energy that made 
these little books, it seems a pity that the citizens of 
London, who pass by with their eyes on the mud, 
looking for sixpences, should be no whit the better 
for them; yet the booksellers will tell you that even 
at a penny they will not buy the songs of the smaller 
singers. 

Still, the man of the street ought to be willing to 
spend money on the work of living poets; he does 
not mind paying to see contortionists and men who 
make fun out of mothers-in-law, not because he likes 
them, but because he knows their tricks are difficult, 
and, surely, it is easier for the average man to turn a 
somersault than to write a sonnet. He does not know 
this, however, for nearly everyone believes that he 
<could write poetry if he had a mind to. 

Again, it may be questioned whether the form in 
■which present-day poets give their works to the world 
is of a character to appeal to the general public. 
Charming though the volumes are in appearance, 
4 here is an air of superiority about their parchment 
or dim-hued cloth bindings, and their fair and stately 
printing that a democratic age stomachs with diffi¬ 
culty; perhaps, also, the breadth of margin so general 
in books of poems, suggesting, as it does, a shortness 
of measure, affects the public mind in another way. 
It will readily occur to readers of The Academy that 
■the two poets whose works have had the greatest 
circulation among the general public have chosen the 
“broadsheet” form, one set of verses printed on a 
•single sheet of paper being sold for a penny. Humble 
in appearance and suffering from every disability that 
bad type, cheap paper, and indifferent printing can 
•cause, the works of Mr. W. A. Eaton, the author of 
“The Fireman’s Wedding,” and of Mr. Craig, the 
“ Surrey Poet,” cheer with their semimetrical music 
■the humblest homes. And it may surely be asked, 
without seeking to diminish the just fame of these 
gentlemen, whether work, more classical in form and 
perhaps less homely in matter, might not be published 
in the same way with some chance of success. There 
:are many attractive features in the scheme. A young 
poet for very much less money than it costs him at 
-present would be able to approach the world with a 
■few of his best poems, and the critics would be spared 
-the task of reading through his volume to discover 
his talent. There would be nothing to prevent the 
■poet from selling his wares and pleading their merits 
in person, and the picturesque spectacle of Ludgate 
Hill at Christmas time, lined with poets delicately 
reciting their own compositions, could hardly fail to 
attract the sympathetic notice of the moneyed public. 
The latter, too, could scarcely resist the opportunity of 
supporting the arts at a penny or twopence a time, and, 
in illustration of this, I remember that a pirated edition 
of Mr. Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads commanded 
a ready sale at a penny until it was suppressed by the 
police. The tiresome flood of new anthologies would 
be checked at last, for every man could be his own 
Pal grave at the cost of binding the poems of his 
•choice, and in course of time it would be possible for 
a man to judge the characters of his ancestors by 
-the critical standard of the volumes of poetry that 
they had contributed to his shelves. These would be 
a better heritage than pocket editions of Longfellow 
or albums of picture-postcards. 

Bad art is usually popular, but there seems no reason 
-why popular art should necessarily be bad, and it would 
do no harm to the public to hear what the poets, who. 
after all, are more important than advertising clerics 
and actresses, have to tell them: and. in all serious¬ 
ness. I wonder whether the poets are doing their 
ibest to make the people hear them. 

Richard Middleton. 


FICTION 

Copper under the Gold. By E. F. Almaz. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 

E. F. Almaz is, we fancy, a new writer and also a 
woman. Her novel is distinctly good, and for the 
most part well written. We cannot help thinking that 
she has studied a little too well the methods of other 
novelists in producing their effects, and in this way she 
has, especially in the earlier parts of the book, some¬ 
what marred the sincerity of her narrative by the intro¬ 
duction of time-worn methods of attempting to thrill 
the reader. Miss Almaz writes naturally far too well 
to need any such assistance; but if assistance seemed 
to her to be necessary she should have gone to Thomas 
Hardy, in whose hands the plot of her novel would 
have become a masterpiece. “ Copper under the 
Gold ” reminds us of stories in that wonderful book, 
“A Group of Noble Dames”; but here the modern 
setting takes something from its probability. 

Mary Lester, a talented young lady, is, when the 
story opens, the secret mistress of Ivan Hay, a pub¬ 
lisher, and a married man. When her child is bom and, 
as she thinks, dies, her love for Hay dies too, and she 
goes abroad for some years. When she returns and 
goes back into society, she meets Dr. Ryder, a fashion¬ 
able nerve specialist, who not only falls in love with 
her, but also fathoms her secret. He is using his 
knowledge to urge her to many him when she finds 
herself in the same hotel with a little girl who strangely 
fascinates her. The child turns out to be her own 
daughter. How she recovers her child and her love for 
its father must be discovered by reading Miss Almaz’s 
novel. The story is very cleverly contrived, and all 
the characters are well drawn, though Dr. Ryder is, 
perhaps, somewhat of a caricature, and Miss Lester is 
more richly endowed with accomplishments than seems 
necessary or probable. The book is well worth read¬ 
ing, and should earn Miss Almaz a reputation which 
she ought to improve by her next novel. 

Furze the Cruel. By John Trevena. (Alston Rivers, 
6 s.) 

The motif of this book is explained by the author in a 
short note at the beginning: 

Almost everywhere on Dartmoor are furze, heather, and granite. 
The furze seems to suggest cruelty, the heather endurance, and the 
granite strength. The furze is destroyed by fire, but grows again; 
the heather is torn by winds, but blossoms again; the granite is worn 
away imperceptibly by the rain. This work is the first of a pro¬ 
posed trilogy, which the author hopes to continue and complete with 

Heather" and “Granite.” 

It may be suspected from this that the book is not plea¬ 
sant reading. Such a suspicion is confirmed before 
the end of the first chapter, and as the story proceeds 
we are appalled at Mr. Trevena. 

He is as cruel as his own Furze; he is relentless in 
the grim matter-of-fact horror of his art. Since Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Yeast ” we cannot recall any picture of 
rural life in England that approaches within any 
measurable distance of this ghastly description of the 
Dartmoor peasant. And the present book is, we think, 
even more horrible than its famous predecessor. It 
may be that we feel this more keenly because we hap¬ 
pen to know Mr. Trevena’s country intimately, but 
there are other reasons. In “ Yeast ” there was (how¬ 
ever faint) a hope of improvement, a feeling for some¬ 
thing better in the heart of at least one of the char¬ 
acters. In Mr. Trevena’s book there is no such hope, 
no such feeling. The squirearchy and “ gentry ” 
neither know nor care about the condition of their 
social inferiors (the case of Brightly is in no wav ex¬ 
aggerated, it may be found any week in the “ Pillory ” 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New & Forthcoming Books 

NEW NOVEL BY AQNES AND EQERTON CASTLE 

NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

MY MERRY ROCKHURST. egerton Castle 

Authors of “Young April,'' "Rose of the World," "The Star Dreamer," "If You But Knew,” &c. 

*.* 1 “ My Merry Rockhurst" is a continuous tale told in a series of episodes, each with its climax. The scenes are laid in the early 
part of Charles II.'s reign, and the main theme is the life story of Viscount Rockhurst, the King's friend, a cavalier of the old school. 


NEW WORK BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


NEW VOLUME BY A. C. BENSON. 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 

By A. OONAN DOYLE, Author of " The White Company," 

With 16 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. Un a few days. 

*»* A series of chats about books. The man who desires to start a little book collection 
of his own, might find it his best guide. 


KING EDWARD VI. : an Appreciation. Attempted by 

SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. K.O.B., F.R.S. With 16 Portraits. Small 
demy 8vo, 7a. M, not. 

The Standard says: “ Sir Clements Markham gives a complete and charming history 
of the reign of King Edward VI. His book is not only extraordinarily interesting—it moves 
and inspires." __ 


THE LIFE OF CAYOUR. By the HON. EDWARD CADOOAN, 

Author of " Makers of Modem History." With a Portrait. Large poet 8vo< 
7o.ed.net. i Beady. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, and an Englishwoman in 

India 200 Years Ago. By COL. JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and 
Map. Large post 8vo. 6a. net. 

The Outlook says:—" Mrs. Gyfford’s experiences form only one of many exciting, not 
to say romantic, episodes which are recounted by Col. Biddulph in his exceptionally 
interesting book," _ 

NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. By Horace q. Hutchinson, 

Author of "Creatures of Circumstance," 5to. With 32 pages of Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. _ [Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINOBIBS. By the REV. R. M. TOMLINSON. 

With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 12 Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18a. 
not. Un the press. 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY WITH PEN 

AND PENOIL. By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (lata R.M.A.). With 
24 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Demv 8vo 18a. not. Un November. 


PROSE IDYLS OF THE WEST RIDING. By LADY 

OATHERINK MILNES OAEKELL, Author of " Spring in a Shropshire Abbey." 
Crown 8vo, 6a. _ Un a few days. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. By LADY DROVE. With a Frontispiece. 

Demy 8vo, 5s# not. _ _ [Jn the pres*. 


SPRING IN LONDON : a Poem. By E. a. Fcap. 8vo., 2 a. net. 

Un preparation. 


HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE AT THE BOTTOM: 

An Appeal to those at the Top—A Fragment. By O. O. OOTTERILL. 

Crown 8vo, 2a. 8d. net. I Shortly. 


THE ALTAR FIRE. 

By A. a BENSON. 

SECOND IMPRESSION Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

The World says" In conception and in execution this study of a high-souled but 
inveterate egoist, converted to humility and altruism by the discipline of suffering, is an 
achievement of rare power, pathos. and beauty, and, so far, incomparably the finest thing 
that its author has given us." 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE UPTON LETTERS. 11th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

FROM A OOLLEQE WINDOW. 10th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 

BC8IDE STILL WATERS. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


E8SAY8 SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. By 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW EDITION. WITH AN INTRODUC- 
TION BY ORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7a. Sd. _ [Bead*. 

MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and Economic Problems, 
her Policy, Foreign and Domestic, her Ambitions and the Canoes of her 
Success. By J. ELLIS BARKER, NEW AND VERY GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION. Small demy 8vo. IQi. 6d. net, [Jn a few days, 

THE 80IEN0E OF ETHICS. By LC8LIK Stephen. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 7m. Sd. net. _ [Ready. 

THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. Sixth and considerably 

Enlarged Edition, including Dr. Fitchett's articles entitled "Among the Mutiny Cities,” 
recently published in tbe Cornhill Magazine, and a “ Diary of the Siege of Lucknow,’ 

1 y an Officer s Wife. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire.” etc. Crown 8vo. 6a. _ [November IS. 


REVISED AND OHEAPER EDITION CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 

With 16 Illustrations. Large post 8vo. So. 

REMINISOENOES OF OXFORD. By the rev. w. tuckwell, MX 

_ (Shortly. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

For NOVEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents 


THE BROKEN ROAD. Chape. 31-33. 
By A. E. W. Mason, M.P. 

THE POEMS OP MARY OOLERIDOE. 

By Robert Bridoss. 

THE MAN IN THE IRON CAGE. By 

the Rev. S. Baking-Gould. 

THE OAMPAIONS OF 1S07. By Sir 

Foster Cuhliffe. Bart. 

A TWENTIETH CENTURY MISO¬ 
GYNIST. By L. Allen Harrer. 


THROUGH. THE VORTEX OF A 
CYCLONE. By William Hope Hods- 

EON. 

A LETTER FROM A PORTUGUESE 
OOUNTRY HOUSE. By Constance 

Leioh Clare, 

ROME, BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 
MENTANA. Br the Rev. E. F. Wayne 
AT LARGE, V. Travel. By Aetkue C. 

Benson. 

WROTH. Chaps. 10.11. By Agues and 
Egerton Castle. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER 

By STANLEY WEYMAN. 

The Awakening of Bittlesham 

By G. F. BRADBY. 


HER LADYSHIP 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

THE BROKEN ROAD 

By A. E. W. MASON. [Hov. It. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 

EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 

WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. T. REED. Crown 8vo, QUt Top. 6s. 

THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. DE LA PASTURE 

Author of "Peter’s Mother,” “Deborah of Tod’s,” “The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square,” “A Toy Tragedy,” Ac. 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER Sr Co. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books suitable for Presents post free on application. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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of a famous magazine); the peasantry are sunk in 
ignorance, hopeless and almost incredible; their plea¬ 
sures are simply sensual pleasures, and degraded at 
that. How can they be otherwise ? Their religion and 
their virtues are as despicable as their vices. Farmer 
Pendoggat, deacon at his chapel, the murderer of his 
own illegitimate children, seducer of women, and be¬ 
trayer of his friends, is drawn too surely and consis¬ 
tently not to have some living prototype. He is a real 
person, a living inhuman being. Taken from life, too, 
we are confident, are the half-witted Mary and Peter 
Tavy, the minister, and the old schoolmaster as 
ignorant as his pupils, and Thomasine, Pendoggat’s 
victim. And as a contrast to these what does Mr. 
Travena offer us ? A chivalrous, almost Quixotic boy, 
whose chivalry is not appreciated by his parents, and 
a girl, whose unknown origin is an effectual bar—in 
the present book at any rate—to any happiness. 
Whether Mr. Trevena will succeed in building any 
happiness on this slender foundation in the two other 
volumes of this trilogy remains to be seen. 

We have already compared Mr. Trevena’s book to 
“ Yeast.” There is one other book on a similar sub¬ 
ject to which it bears a still greater resemblance. It 
will have been evident from what we have written that 
the book is “ strong meat,” and though Mr. Trevena’s 
art does not admit the revolting detail of Zola’s “ La 
Terre,” he shirks as little as the latter the responsi¬ 
bility of his task, or the hideous truths necessary for 
his purpose. It is always difficult to define what con¬ 
stitutes greatness in any form of art; but when great¬ 
ness exists it is easy to discover. “ Furze the Cruel ” 
is undoubtedly a great book—almost a masterpiece. 


The Son of the Bondwoman. By Emilia Pardo 
Bazan. Translated from the Spanish by Ethel 
Harriet Hearn. (Lane, 6s.) 

The picture of life given in this novel is crude and at 
times brutal, but it is convincing, in spite of the trans¬ 
lation, which is not good. It is the story of a Spanish 
country gentleman, who is desirous of having a legiti¬ 
mate heir, but is dominated by his steward to such an 
extent he is hardly able to call his soul his own. The 
steward’s name is Primitivo. He has half the country¬ 
side under his thumb, because he lends money to the 
peasants, and if they offend him, he is quite callous in 
the means he takes to refund himself. His influence is 
realised in a very clever way. You constantly feel his 
malign power, both with Don Julian, the gentle-hearted 
chaplain, and Don Pedro Moscoso, the weak and 
blustering squire. All the life of Los Pazos is remark¬ 
ably real. The dilapidation of the ancient house from 
generations of neglect, the arrival of the chaplain, the 
gradual growth of a sense of decency in Don Pedro 
after his arrival, and his eventual desire to marry and 
have a legitimate heir that the fortunes of the house 
may rise, his visit to the neighbouring town, his wooing 
of Nucha, his return, the election, the fall of his hopes 
at the birth of a daughter, and his final lapse into the 
previous barbarity of living—all are told with such 
fidelity that you are taken into the strange limited life 
of this Spanish village, and you seem to be present at all 
the happenings. Naturally there is much brutality in 
such surroundings, but the brutal side is never dwelt 
upon for its own sake nor, as far as we can see, exagger¬ 
ated. There is, moreover, an occasional hint of beauty, 
which prevents the common darkness from becoming 
oppressive. This is seen in the child, Perucho, a happy, 
spontaneous little animal, and his love for his baby step¬ 
sister. The book is certainly one of much interest, and 
it is a pity that the translation has not been made into 
idiomatic English. Many sentences are so involved that 
they are almost meaningless. 


DRAMA 

FRENCH STARS AND ENGLISH 
CRITICS 

The Royalty Theatre performances remind one of a gala 
performance in a French provincial town. There, one 
particularly bright star shines, and sometimes another 
one with it, de moindre grandeur, against a background 
of clumsy nobodies who do their best to act. I daresay 
they mean well. It would be better if they did not try at 
all to obtain applause under false pretences. Their 
aggressive efforts mar the whole play; they are noisy 
when they ought to be powerful, melodramatic instead 
of tragic, or vulgar instead of funny; playing to English 
audiences, they imagine they have to overdo it, in order 
to convince them of their talent, and to underline every 
joke or every subtle meaning to make them see the 
point; so that even the star suffers by their incapable 
and faulty collaboration, and the performance is to 
Parisian performances exactly what the Dean Street 
restaurants are to the Cafe de Paris and Armenonville. 
It is well the Royalty Theatre stands in Soho. 

This manque d’ensemble was evident when Le 
Duel was produced. I was told The Duel failed at the 
Garrick in spite of Mr. Bourchier’s cleverness, because 
English people complained of the weak interest of this 
short drama. That they should not be absorbed in the 
psychological conflict described by M. Henri Lavedan is 
not surprising; to be well understood, Le Duel should be 
played to catholic audiences, and to be fully appreciated, 
only to a house of firm believers. Only that class of 
spectators will fail to realise the artificiality of such a 
problem play. 

It is amusing to think Le Duel has been written by 
the author of Le Nouveau Jeu and Le Vieux Marcheur, 
these two delightful comedies. But then, M. Lavedan 
was not a member of the Academie Franqaise; perhaps 
now he thinks it is his duty to be dull—an erroneous 
idea. Indeed, the artificiality is flagrant in the plot, in 
the characters, in the lines; the two antagonists—two 
brothers, the one a priest, the other a doctor—are both 
of them typically true to life according to the conven¬ 
tional ideal of the two types of men, prototypes of the 
priest and of the doctor; the medical man prosaic, an 
atheist, a lover of life and of women; the abbe, a man 
full of passion and of scruples, strong-minded, still dis¬ 
turbed by conscience troubles; a woman between them, 
sentimental and catholic, a weak leading lady who wants 
to be led; three acts of struggles, of speeches, of dis¬ 
cussions. We were never moved, but we knew the 
ending; we knew from the beginning that the priest 
would get rid of his ethereal love and hand the woman 
over to his brother in self-sacrifice, then go away some¬ 
where in China, and live dutiful and unhappy for ever 
after. There was no other possible conclusion, the 
play being written by an Academician in an epoch of 
anti-clerical movement. We approve of it; a priest as 
a villain would be shockingly bad style. But we are 
not interested, and it is rather hard to understand why 
the play was ever written. Of such a special problem 
the solution is without general utility and even without 
pathos. And it is not even a case of Art for Art’s sake. 

I feel how deeply disappointing it is to see M. le Bargy 
in a part not adorned by those ties and waistcoats whicn 
have been already described in the Daily Mail and the 
Tailor and Cutter, but he was admirable all the same; 
full of his own importance, with a great strength and a 
passionate emotion, beautifully expressed after the best 
Conservatoire traditions. It is always instructive to 
read the English criticisms of French plays. London 
critics seem to have extraordinary ideas about our 
Parisian actors, and a weakness for second-rate talents. 
I was surprised to learn that “ M. le Bargy did not look 
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MESSRS. BELLS LIST. 

Full List of Messrs. Bell’s New and Forthcoming Books will be sent 
on application. 


NOW READY, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net. 

THB ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIU8 (1852-1874). 

Edited by Friedrich Althaus. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. 

" Of the things and the people he saw it is impossible to give even an outline here. 
Few people, one might imagine, could have written a dull diary of events in Rome 
between 1832 and 1874; yet few could hare combined so vivid an account of the steps in 
the struggle between old and new with so accurate a judgment of the forces at work and 
so haunting a spirit of affectionate reverence for the old. He loved Rome, and he 
understood, if he could not love, the Latin character. To read his journal is to see 
PapalRome through keen but reverent eyes.”—Times. 

Prospectus on application. 

NOW READY demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 15s. net. 

THB ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT. 

A Study of Contemporary Docnments. By Henry Norbert 
Birt, O.S.B., Priest at Downside Abbey. 

This is ia no way a controversial book, but is simply an attempt to estimate the value of 
the acoount given by the earlier historians of the national change of religion effected in 
1559. By a study of the original letters, despatches, official returns, Ac., of the period, an 
endeavour is made to reconstruct a picture of what actually happened, and to gauge the 
sentiment of the bulk of the nation towards the religious changes. 

Prospectus on application. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 16mo. 

UAILY THOUGHTS FROM HORAOE. Selected and Arranged 
by the Hon. F. H. Watkins, D.S.O., Commissioner of Turk’s 
and‘Caicos Islands. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

THB PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. The Story of Peter Pan 
retold by Daniel O’Connor, from the play by J. M. Barrie. 
With 28 Illustrations in Colour by Alice B. Woodward. 

The various scenes of this extraordinarily popular children's play have been ideally 
reproduced by the sympathetic art of Miss Woodward, and are beautifully printed in colour 
by Messrs. Heatschel. There will be no more popular Christmas book for young people. 
Prospectus on application. 

NOW READY. 31s. 6d. net. 

CHARLES TURNER, ENGRAVER. By Alfred Whitman, 
Author of ’’The Print Collector’s Handbook," "Masters of 
Mezzotint," &c. Small Colombier 8vo, with 32 Illustrations in 
Collotype, 31s. 6d. net. 

Also 50 large paper copies on hand made paper, with the Plates on 
Japanese Vellum. £3 3s. net. 

V This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman's volumes on Cousins and S. W. 
Reynolds, and contains a life of Turner, with a full descriptive catalogue of engravings 
executed by hiat. 

Prospectus on application. 

NOW READY. Post>8vo, 6s.net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By Bertram 
T. K. Smith. With 48 Plates, illustrating upwards of 750 
Specimens, 6s. net. 

Prospectus on application. 

NEW'VOLUME OP THB "BRITISH ARTISTS" SERIES. 
GEORGE MORLAND. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. With 4 
Coloured Plates and 78 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 

THE YORK LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by E. 
Foster. New and Revised Edition, with considerable additions. 
3 vols. 

MIGNBT'S HISTORY OF THB FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
from 1789 to 1814.' 

GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY (“Diehtung und Wahr- 
heit ”). Revised Translation by M. Steele-Smith, Head 
Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
With an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, Litt.D., 
Ph.D. 2 Vols. [ Shortly . 

IRVING’S BRACBBridge HALL; or, the Humorists 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG, and Other Tales. Translated by R. Bruce 
Boswell, M.A. 

ERERS* EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. Buch- 
heim. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 


Messrs. Constable’s List 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. By G. S. Street, 

Author of “The Autobiography of a Boy,” “The Trials of the 
Bantocks,” “A Book of Essays," &c. &c. Demy 8vo. With 12 
Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS: 

Being an Account of the Life and Times of Elizabeth Gunning, 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. By Horace Bleackley, M.A., 
Author of "Some Distinguished Victims of the Scaffold." Illus¬ 
trated with Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Barrett Wendell, 

Professor of English at Harvard College, Author of '' The Temper 
of the Seventeenth Century I in English Literature,” &c. Small 
demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

WILLIAM BLAKE : the Poet, the Artist, the Man. With 

some Contemporary Accounts. By Arthur Symons. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

By William Hyde. With 16 Full-page Photogravures. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6 d. net. 

THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. Nine 

Studies in the Greater French Poets. By John C. Bailey, Author 
of " Studies in Some Famous Letters,” and Editor of the Poems of 
William Cowper. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN CAMP AND COURT. 

By Alexander Innes Shand, Author of “ Days of the Past," 
&c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. By R. M. 

Johnston, M.A. Cantab. With 13 Portraits. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s. 6 d. net. 

THE LITERATURE OF ROGUERY. By Frank 

Wadweigh Chandler, Professor of English and History, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 

THE POPULAR BALLAD. By Francis B. Gummere, 

Professor of English in Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

VIRGIL POCKET BOOK : Virgilii Musa Consolatrix. 

Arranged by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net.; leather, 3s. net. 

" The ' Virgil Pocket Book,' in which Mr. Winbolt gives in miniature Virgil's philosophy 
of consolation, with his own graceful renderings into English, is a vade mecum in the truest 
sense, for it is little and light enough for the pocket, and Mr. Winbolt writes as one who has 
often walked with Virgil on the Sussex Downs ."—Athenaum. 

A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By 

Adolph Erman. Translated from the German by A. S. Griffiths, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘A book of deep charm.This carefully-constructed handbook is written by one who 

is an authority on the subject, and who possesses, moreover, the power of lucid expression ; 
it is learned, and most happily free from any trace of pedantry.”— Bookman. 

LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Chosen 

by H. D. Madge. LL.M. With Illustrations by C. M. Watts. 
Full cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. £. Daniell. 

With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin and from Photo¬ 
graphs. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. NOVELS . 

THE YOUNGER SET. By Robert W. Chambers, 

Author of the " The Fighting-Chance.” With Illustrations by G. C. 
Wilmshurst. 

THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. By Robert Barr. 

Author of "The Mutable Many,” &c. 

THE THORNTON DEVICE. By the Hon. Mrs. Gros 

venor, Author of "The Bands of Orion." 

VALERIE UPTON. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 

Author of ” The Shadow of Life," &c. 

WILLIAM JORDAN JUNIOR. By C. J. Snaith, 

Author of “ Broke of Covenden," &c. 

THE SQUARE PEG. By W. E. Norris, Author of 

” Lora Leonard the Luckless," etc. 

THE HELPMATE. By May Sinclair, Author of “ The 

Divine Fire,” &c. [Third Impression. 

London : A . CONSTABLE 0(®).,(Limited. 
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a priest of our time, and rarely behaved like one.” The 
critic who wrote these lines seems to forget how 
M. Lavedan took great care to state that his Abbe 
Daniel was, in his youth, a noceur and a thoroughly 
wicked man. It is only the memories of his dead life 
and his pure love for the Duchesse that make him 
behave like a real man. To be sure, there are very few 
priests like l’Abbe Constantin nowadays; they are only 
to be found in Halivy’s play and in the Ambigu dramas 
of the old repertoire. 

Mdlle. Pierat, usually a clever ingenue, and therefore 
unsuited for the Duchesse’s rdle, should avoid a tend¬ 
ency to melodramatic declamation. MM. Marquet and 
Albert Lambert pere were greatly praised by English 
critics. Of the first-named there is nothing to say, a 
non-valeur; as for that veteran actor from the old 
Odeon, he supplied some comic relief and proved a much 
more droll Bishop than M. Lavedan would have wished. 
But then, this humour inconsciente is not new in 
M. Lambert’s career. Everybody in Paris knows he 
spent all his theatrical life being funny in serious parts 
and dull in amusing ones. M. Lambert a I’esprit de 
contradiction. 

Yet, although the English critics are loud in object¬ 
ing to the overacting of a part in order to impress a 
London audience, still they pay the greatest compli¬ 
ments to these two indifferent artists, MM. Marquet and 
Lambert, who exaggerated all through Le Duel. In¬ 
deed, not a line did they deliver in a natural fashion. 
I don’t mean to say that M. le Bargy, every inch an 
actor, always acts without any exaggeration. No; but 
1 want to emphasize this point: M. le Bargy does it in 
the very best style, in a real first-class comedy way; 
the others after the worst provincial habits. Was ever 
the Odeon supposed to be a Parisian theatre—before 
M. Antoine’s reign? Why, even the Comedie Fran- 
qaise Sociitaires are never quite natural. They can’t 
afford to drop Vallure de la mais.n de Moliire. It is 
why they are so good in the classical and old-fashioned 
works, and seem so unreal in modern plays. London 
critics should remember this if they desire to judge our 
artists from the right point of view. If M. Guitry or 
M. Huguenet were appearing at the Royalty, then they 
would not have to complain about their staginess. 
When the Comedie Franqaise actors and actresses act 
modern plays in the right spirit, as they do at the 
Renaissance or at the Vaudeville, they will lose the art 
of posturing in the Marivaux comedies or in Racine’s 
tragedies. Already, under M. Antoine’s influence, the 
Odeon is no more the second Thdtre-Franqais, and we 
have great trouble in not calling it by mistake the 
Thi&tre- Antoine. 

So, there is no earthly reason why the Royalty per¬ 
formances, with their stars, their weak company, and 
their inartistic programmes, should be representative of 
the Paris stage and dramatic literature, and so criti¬ 
cised. Two weeks of cheap vaudevilles, and two weeks 
of out-moded dramas are at least without interest, if 
harmless. But to think that we boast of such names 
as Henry Bataille, Franqois de Curel, de Porto-Riche, 
Maurice Donnay, Alfred Capus, Abel Hermant, Henry 
Becque, and tutti quantit 

Yet, the manager may be right from his business point 
of view. 

X. Marcel Boulestin. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 
Sir,—M ight I ask you, as a regular reader of your splendid 
paper, if you could give me the correct pronunciation of the 
following surnames, which I am unable to get from any sources 
at my command in the country here. I have my own ideas as 
to what they may be, but I should feel more comfortable if I 


knew that such were or were not the authorised pronunciations. 
The names I refer to are: Canwarden, Belliars (not Bellairs), 
Fowkes, and Earwicker. 

I have the notion that the proper pronunciation of these 


names is: 

Canwarden 
Belliars 
Fowkes 
Earwicker 


Car’den. 

Bel’Iars (i elided)—«.e., Bel’lahs. 
Fox. 

Er’wick’er. 


If you could give me any information about even any of them 
I should esteem it a favour. I may be quite wrong, and perhaps 
they are pronounced just as they are spelt, but in any case I 
should very much value your decision. My friend Dr. Hardy 
here introduced your splendid paper to me. I had never bought 
it before, thinking it was merely another purely “ Art ” paper, 
from confounding the modern meaning of the word 
“ Academy " with the classical one, a mistake, I believe, which 
prevents other country folk like myself from finding out your 
paper. May I thank you in anticipation for anything you can 
tell me on this subject. 

Frank J. Rhodes, D.M.D. 


Malton, October 17. 


A GENIUS FOR INACCURACY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Why do you say that I have a genius for inaccuracy ? 
It is a serious charge to bring against an Historian. You say 
that it is not shown in the book which you are reviewing, and 
you have no right to bring such a charge without being pre¬ 
pared to support it. 

Oscar Browning. 

October 20. 

[Our reviewer writes : Without admitting our obligation to 
defend a passing remark which was admittedly not applicable 
to the particular book criticised, but which we believed justified 
by common consent, we can only refer to Mr. Browning’s last 
work. In “ The Fall of Napoleon ” he stated that Pitt was 
born in the same year as Napoleon and Ney, and that Napoleon 
first came into direct contact with British troops at Waterloo. 
We cannot undertake a roving commission. Ex pede Hercu- 
lem. —Ed.) 


THE EMPIRE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE : PUBLIC 
LECTURES 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In connection with the development of our efforts for 
the furthering of the cause of popular education, may I ask 
you to kindly insert this letter requesting all public lecturers 
throughout the British Isles to communicate with me in writing 
at their earliest convenience. 

It is hoped that everyone engaged in lecture work will 
respond. 

F. E. Tillemont-Thomason, 
Hon. Gen. Sec., 
Parliament Chambers, 

Westminster. 

October 19. 


“THE WONDROUS WIFE” 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —In your issue this week you repudiate the views ex¬ 
pressed by the reviewer of Mr. Marriott’s novel, “ The Won¬ 
drous Wife.” I read that review with great joy. I thought, 
at last there was a paper which put truth and humanity before 
convention and hypocrisy. I remarked to my husband : “ This 
is a paper we must take ”; and now I find you disclaim any 
part or sympathy with those views; not only that, but you 
seem to bring discredit on the man who was not afraid to be 
really true. 

I do not know who your reviewer may be, but I should be 
glad if he could know that at any rate one reader of your 
paper admired and understood the spirit in which his words 
were written. 

You are fearless in your attacks upon all that is false and 
conventional in art and literature; why cannot you be equally 
fearless in attacking the false convention of life? 

My great disappointment at your editorial of to-day must 
be my excuse for writing this letter. 

Elizabeth Wilson. 


October 18. 
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DUCKWORTH & Co 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 




By ROBERT ELLIOTT 

“ACT OF GOD” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Most Powerful Sea Tale that has been published for 

years past. 

"The best story of a voyage that has been written for years past.” 
Daily Mail. 


YIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 

Its Meaning. Occasion, and Sources. Three Studies by the Rev. 
Joseph B. Mayor, Litt.D., W. Warde Fowler, and Professor 
R. S. Conway, Litt.D. With the Text of the Eclogue, and a Verse 
Translation by R. S. Conway. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

OYER-SEA BRITAIN. , 

A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethno¬ 
logical and Political Development and the Economic Resources of 
the Empire. THE NEARER EMPIRE—the Mediterranean, British 
Africa, and British America. By E. F. Knight, Author of "Where 
Three Empires Meet,” “Small Boat Sailing,” &c. With Nine 
Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By OHARLE8 D. STEWART 

PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE 

Over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Book of Qenulne Humour. 


HISTORY OF YENICE. , „ , u 

Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the 
Republic. By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by Horatio F. 
Brown, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons," &c., &c. 3 Parts (2 Vols. 
to each Part). Demy 8vo. 21s. net each Part. 

Part I.— Venice in the Middle Age*. _ [Just out. 

rwt tt _Vonlro in thp Holden Ao-e. 


r xr____i.. 


" Told by a delightful small boy. It is a lovable, amusing book, and the 
pictures are well worth looking at.”— Observer. 


HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES 

By OH. a D. ROBERT8 

50 Illustrations (several in Colour), by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

"Told with all the enthusiasm of the bom naturalist. There is not a dull 
page in the book, and the interest is enhanced by excellent illustrations.”— 
Scotsman. 

” Makes a strong appeal to the minds of young people .”—Country Life. 


STUDIES IN YENETIAN HISTORY. 

By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” Demy 
8vo, 2 Vols., 18s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Charles Storck by Miss Hannah Bryant. With a Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

LUCRETIUS, _ „ 

Epicurean and Poet, By John Masson, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 

MR. A. C. BENSON’S BOOKS 


By DION OLAYTON OALTHROP 

THE DANCE OF LOVE 

Frontispiece and Designed Cover. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" Deserves wide popularity .”—Daily Mail. 

THE CHRIST FACE 
IN ART 

By the Rev. J. BURNS 

Upwards of 60 Illustrations in Tint. Cloth extra gilt, crown 8vo, 6s. 
See Prospectus. 

_1_ 

STUDIES IN POETRY 

By 8TOPFORD A. BROOKE 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ETHICS OF REVOLT 

By Dr. GREVILLE MAODONALO 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. By JUD 8 ON 

BOLT. Illustrated by F. BENNETT. 3s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. 

By QEORQE BOURNE. 6s. 

VRONINA. By OWEN VAUGHAN (OWEN RHOS- 

COMYL) 6s. 

DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 

Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE THREAD OF GOLD. 

Square demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. _ . 

From Ten Years' Experience in and around Poona City. By the 
Rev. Edward F. Elwin, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. 

By W. J. Gordon. With many Woodcuts and other Illustrations 
by Edward Whymper, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 

A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 

An Englishman’s Adventures under the French Flag in Algeria and 
Tonquin. By George Manington. Edited by William B. 
Slater and Arthur J. Sarl. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. 

By Monsieur E. K. Nojine, Accredited Russian War Correspondent 
during the Siege. Translated and Abridged by Captain A. B. 
Lindsay, 2nd King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifles, Translator o 
” The Battle of Tsu-shima," etc. Edited by Major E. D. Swinton, 
D.S.O., Royal Engineers. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


FIVE NEW 6Sa NOVELS . 

ANCESTORS. 

By Gertrude Atherton. 

A NURSE’S BEQUEST. 

By Miss Lillias Hamilton, M.D. 

TOWARD THE DAWN. 

By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 

THE MYOPES. 

By Marmaduke Pickthall. 

THE FURNACE. 

By Miss R. Macaulay. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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FACTERIS v. DE RUSTAFJAELL 
To the Editor of Thr Academy 

Sir, —Though the case of Facteris v. De Rustafjaell is still, 
as you say, sub judice, there can be no harm, I think, in point¬ 
ing out that your comment appears to have been made under 
a misapprehension. You say that 

“ it is unlikely that the genuineness of the relic would be 
taken into account by any British judge or jury. Con¬ 
cerning the genuineness of the reliquary Mr. Cecil Smith, 
the Director of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, expressed a definite opinion in giving 
his evidence.” 

Now, the genuineness of the relic (that is to say, whether it 
is actually a fragment of the Holy Cross) was not guaranteed 
by the plaintiff. But with regard to the reliquary, he pro¬ 
tested most strongly that the article now produced in Court by 
the defendant was not the one he entrusted to him, but a 
ridiculous copy of it—in fact, “an impudent forgery,” as Mr. 
Cecil Smith described it. 

Further, it was the purchaser, and not the salesman, who 
was “ peripatetic ”; that is not disputed. And not the least 
curious thing is that a “ well known collector of antiquities ” 
should have thought this impudent forgery worth taking away 
—much less binding himself to pay £775 for it in the event of 
his being able to sell it (not keep it) for that amount. 

October 18. F. S. A. 

[We did not imply that the genuineness of the relic was 
guaranteed by the plaintiff. The case was obscure, and our 
correspondent may not have noticed that the question of iden¬ 
tity was not put to the jury. We wrote salesmen, in the 
plural. Most well known collectors are as much sellers as 
buyers. As regards their buying forgeries, our correspondent 
has forgotten a certain Italian picture which appeared not long 
ago in a well known auction-room. It had “ lone ” writ large 
in every line and shade, and was purchased as an old master 
by a very well known collector, who almost lives in the auction- 
room.—E ditor.] 


Messrs. LMGMAHS < CI.’S UST 


MARGINAL NOTES BY LORD MACAULAY 

Selected and Edited by the Right Hon. Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, Bart., Author of “ The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo, 2 s. net. in a few day. 

In this book is oiven a selection from the many notes which Lord Macaulay made in 
the margins of even his most trivial book, as well as in those of ths highest rank, 
for instance, from Miss Seaward’s “ Letters ” to Cicero and Shakespeare. 


‘THE ONE’ DOG AND ‘THE OTHERS.’ 

A Study of Canine Character. By Frances Slaughter. 
With Illustrations by Augusta Guest and G. Vernon 
Stokes and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5 s. net. 


THE REDUCTION OF CANCER. By the Hon. 

Rollo Russell. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

This book oonsists of an examination of the views strongly held, by distinguished 
medical mm that earner it to a great extent a dieeaee due to over-feeding, to toxic 
beverages, and to worry. The reeulte of a companion, by the author, of different 
eountries, communities, and occupations, are found very fully to support this visw, 

NEW BOOK BY MB. LANG. 

TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. “ Ulysses, the 

Sacker of Cities,” "The Wanderings of Ulysses," "The Fleece of 
Gold," "Thesus,” "Perseus." By Andrew Lang. With 17 Illus¬ 
trations by H. J. Ford and a Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. By the Sister 

Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble), Author of " The Web of Indian Life.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales. 

CONTENTS.—The Cycle of Snake Tales-The Story of Siva, the Great God—The Cycle 
of Indian Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of Krishna—Tales of the 
Devotees—A Cycle of Great Kings—A Cycle from th. Mahabharata. 


KEY FICTION. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW OURATE.” 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

id. Weekly. 

A Literary Latter by C. K. S. appears eaah weak. Also List of Books Reoeived 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street. E.C. 


The Beat, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

TUB DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

'■be GetWwi of BooKs and Literary Notea, Full Reaumi of the Principal 
steal. Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and special Telegrams from Correspondents 

Everywhere. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10. 12 ,14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

The Evening Paper of the Educated Man and His Family. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the beat Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


LISHEEN ; or, the Test of the Spirits. By the 

Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THAT LITTLE -? a Sporting Novel. By Eyre 

Hussey, Author of " Miss Badsworth," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Price per Volume, 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 

LONGMANS• POCKET LIBRARY. 

“ More charming gift-books of the kind could hardly be conceived.”— Bookseller. 

" There is no more charming * Pocket Library ’ now on the market than that bearing the 
imprint of Messrs. Longman.”— Publisher and Bookseller. 

* A very acceptable series is Longmans' Posket Library, bound either in elotk sr leather, 
as you wish, or as your pooket may dictate."— Daily Chronicle. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. With 

other Poems. By Andrew Lang. . 

Mr. Lang’s “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France ” was first published bt 1871, and 
has been out of print for many years. 

CONTENTS: Translations.— Charles D’Orllans. Franoois Villon, Du Bellay, Remy 
Belleau, Ronsard, Jacques Tahureau, Passerat, Victor Hugo, Gerard de Nerval, Alfred de 
Musset, Henri Murger, Ballads, Ballads of Modem Greece, Greek Folk Songs.— Ave.— 
Hesperothbn.—Verses on Pictures.—Songs and Sonnets.—Sonnets to Posts. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert Louis Stkvenson 

and Lloyd Osbourne. [Nearly Ready. 


TEE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ABB NOW BEADY. 


F. ANSTEY. 

VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 

a. A. FROUDE. 

SHORT 8TUDIE8 ON ORKAT SUB¬ 
JECTS. In 5 vols. 

RICHARD JHFFBRIES. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART I My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 

ANDREW LAND. 

NEW AND OLD LETTERS TO 
DEAD AUTHORS. 

%• This is a New Edition of Mr. Lang's 

"Letters to Dead Authors." with seven 

additional letters. 

J. W. MACKAIL (Edited by). 

SELECT EPIGRAMS PROM THE 
OREEK ANTHOLOGY (Greek Test 
only). 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP JASON: 
a Poem. 

R. L. STEYENSON. 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, with 
othor Fables. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OP VER8E8. 

With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS— 
THE DYNAMITER. 

STANLEY WEYMAN. 

THE HOUSE OP THE WOLF. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net: leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

JOHN HENRY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA 8UA. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 3 $ Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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‘First Novel’ Competition 

Mr. Fisher Unwin begs to announce that he pro¬ 
poses holding a competition for a prize of One 
Hundred Guineas (£ 105 ), for the best First 
Novel. 

Please write at once for full particulars to— 

“A. C. N.,’’ c / 0 T. Fisher Unwin, 

1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Climbing. 


Travel. 


History. 


Biography. 


Fiction. 


Read The Matterhorn, hy Guido Rey. It 
contains a vivid account of the first ascent, 
and is illustrated with 14 Coloured Plates, 
23 Pen Drawings and 11 Photographs. 
Price 21s. net. 

The most delightful volume of travel is 
The Andes and the Amazon. By C. 
Reginald Knock, F.K.G.S. A stirring 
account of Life and Travel in Peru. With 
a Map and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

The most important new volume of history 
is Chile, hy G. F. Scott-Elliot, F.R.G.S, 
With an Introduction hy Martin Hume, 
Maps, and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. Net. 
(Volume I. of the South American Series.) 

A fascinating new biography is A Sister of 
Marie Antoinette . The Life Story of 
Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples. By 
Mrs. Beame. Author of “ A Leader of 
Society at Napoleon’s Court.” With about 
30 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. Net. 

Everyone is reading A. G. Hales’s thrilling 
novel. A Lindsay of the Dale ( 6s.). and the 
Duke Litta's powerful story. The Soul of a 
Priest. Third Impression (6sJ. 


Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


A literary History of France. 


By Emile Faguet (Library of Literary 
History.) 12s. 6d. Net. 

A Literary History of the Arabs. 


By R. A. Nicholson. (Library of Literary 
History.) 12s. 6d. Net. 

Bonaparte in Egypt and the Egyp¬ 


tians of To-day. 

By Haji A. Browne. I Os. 6d. Net. 

Memorials of Thomas Davidson, 


the Wandering Scholar. 


Collected and Edited by William Knight, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
Net. 


With Shelley in Italy. 


A Selection of Poems and Letters re¬ 
lating to his Life in Italy. Edited 
by Anna Benneson McMahon. 64 
Illustrations. 5s. Net. 

With Byron in Italy . 

Uniform with the above. 5s. Net. 

Romola. 

By George Eliot. An Historically illus¬ 
trated Edition. 164 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 5s. Net each. 

Poems, by Giosue Carducci.- 


Selected and Translated, and with an 
Introduction by Maud Holland. 
Half-Parchment. 5s. Net. 


Full particulars of these and many other new books will be found in 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s New Announcement List. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 



MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PONGO PAPERS 

By LORO ALFRED DOUGLAS 3/e [Just published. 

THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS 

By ALFRED E. CAREY, M.Inst.C.E. 

With 28 Illustrations. A geological narrative dealing with the story of 
the earth, mainly intended for young people. [Just published, el- 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS and 
DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS 

AND 

MISCELLANEA 

Two New Volumes in Greening’s Edition of Dean Swift’s Works. 

Per Volume, 3 /- [Just ‘Published. 

THE PORTLAND PEERAGE 
ROMANCE 

By CHARLES ARCHARD !/• [Just pubUshsd. 


NEW FICTION 


A FIR3T BOOK BY MR. JOSEPH PRAGUE 
A New Author of Marvellous Promise. 

THE ABDUCTORS 

By JOSEPH PRAGUE «/„ 

THE FIRST THREE CRITICISMS RECEIVED 

",‘TJ* e Abductors' haa a strange fascination about it which should make for 
popularity."—D umper Advertise*. 

“ An alert, clever tale."—T he Times. 

“ Once started, you are compelled to go on to the end."— Yorkshire Evening Pos t 

THE MASTER OF MEANS 

By HERBERT GRORGR •/. 

" Mr. Herbert George writes with vigour and brings some insight to bear on his 
characters, ail of whom are living and realistic studies."— Glasgow Herald. 

THE BISHOP’S EMERALDS 

By HOUGHTON TOWNLRY 0/- 

" We oan recommend ‘ The Bishop's Emeralds ' Th* Times. 

.. — to°d literary style and clever delineations of character are features of 
Mr. Towaley s work."— Notts Guardian. 


Other New Novels are: 

LADY LILIAN’8 LUCK, By the COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 

A OHARMINQ QIRL. By ESMfe STUART. 

THE WHITE ROSE MY8TERY. By GERALD BISS. 

LOVE AND THE MIRROR. By RATH WELL WILSON. 


MEW EDITIONS OF SPCCESSFPL BOOKS 

I WILi. REPAY. Library Edition el. 

By the Baroness ORCZT. With New Illustrations by H. M Brock ' 1 

LOVE THE CRIMINAL. By J. HARR1S-BURLAND. Stnd EdiUm el- 

THE DUPE. By GERALD BISS. Sndftfftton S/- 

THE TANGLED 8KEIN. By the Baroness ORCZY. ldiftrCS' el. 

THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 2nd EdMm el- 
THE MABOOTTE OF PARK LANE. By LUCAS CLEEVE. 3rd EdUtoi 2/1 
SEEN AND UNSEEN. By E. KATHERINE BATES. EdittoZ' S' 


THE IMP. ONE PENNY MONTHLY. At all Bookstalls. 

r; LEET C|;ef Comems^OVEMBER ISSUE, NOW ON SALE. 

^0 E ME P ^ E D R A ^N^N E 0 P V R E i S S S: "™ E P “* 
~I£,?„ B iU LDING 0F THB SUSAN JANE " (Complete Story.) 
a M BOOKS THAT MAILER: ‘Thr Scarlxt Letter," Ac. 

THE IMP. EVERY MONTH. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Send a postcard for Qremino's Catalogue, post free from the Publishers. 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NE W BOOKS 

Tha FIRST LARUE EOITIOR having haon axhauatad Mmmmra. 
Oaarga Allan and Sona bag ta announoa that tha Saoand will 
ha raady aarly naxl waak. 

THE LETTERS OF 

S. REYNOLDS HOLE 

(DEAN OF ROOHESTER). 

Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 

Illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles, 336 pages. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAEH.—"A selection from the Dean’s Corres¬ 
pondence which admirably illustrates his character and throws fresh 

light on his various interests . will rank among the season's 

best books ” 

DESTRUCTION OF DAYLIGHT: 

A 8TUDY IN THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 

By JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : — " An admirable little 

manual on the whole question . Quite the best and most complete 

general review of the subject that has yet been produced, none the worse 
for being beautifully written." 

AS PERFORMED AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 

Translated into English Rhyming Verse with Notes by Prof. GILBERT 

MURRAY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net.; imperial 16mo, paper covers, Is. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, Ruskin House. 


□ I 


PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 

The Pongo Papers 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

With Uta.tr.tton. by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 

The book consists of a series of verses satirising'the 
methods of modern scientific controversalists. In¬ 
cluded in the volume is "THE DUKE OF 
BERWICK,” an extremely amusing nonsense 
rhyme. 

THE PONGO PAPERS. 

London: GREENING A Co., Ld., 91 St Martin’s Lane, 

w.c. 


J. JACOBS, Publisher & Bookseller, 

149 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


OSCAR WILDE: Art and Morality 

Edited'by STUART MASON. Just published, 6/- net. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 

Sole Authorised Edition, 10/6 net. 

WHISTLES: The BABONET and the BUTTEBFLY. 5/- 

LIST OF OSCAR WILDE'S WORKS ON APPLICATION. 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND VALUED. 


DEAN 81 SON’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, pictures, cover gilt, each copy boxed, 
size 9i by 7 in., 12 / 6 . 

THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

A LOVELY ALBUM, containing 16 reproductions in 
colours from 

Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S 

Best Pastels, and 22 Black and White Sketches on a tint, 
with accompanying essays of a vivacious and interesting 
character; in all 190 pages. 

The Christy Men are clean-cut, robust, and broad-shouldered; 
they are healthy and strong; they are heroic in mould, and, 
like many of their originals in life, they look as if they were 
the best company in the world. 


Size, Crown Folio (10^ by 15 in.). Picture Boards. S/6 net. 

BUSTER BROWN’S 
LATEST FROLICS. 

R, F, OUTCAULT’S new illustrations will serve t» 
enhance the popularity of the youthful hero, whose fame in 
this country seems likely to equal that achieved on the other 
side. 



THE PIG BOOK. 

Size, 8 by 5i in. Handsomely bound. From Cloth 2/-, 
to 10/6, Pig Skin, 

London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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"THE SLADE.” 

u A Collection of Drawings 
and some Pictures done by 
Past and Present Students of 
the London Slade School 
from 1893-1907.” 


Education 


W ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
GUJARAT COLLEGE, AHMEDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in¬ 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 

Terms. —The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows:— 

Age. —Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em¬ 
ployed in teaching). 

Length of Employment. —Five years certain, 
subject to six months' notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal’s services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 

Passage Money.—£68 allowed for passage to 
India, which will be paid before date of departure 
ahd will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years' 
engagement. 

Salary. —Rs. 800 (eight hundred) per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) by annual 
increments of Rs. fifty. 

Residence. —There is an excellent residence 
near the College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. 

Leave. —The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 

Pension —Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 

Duties. —The Principal is assisted by a sub¬ 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History and Political Economy, and will be 
expected to interest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 


g R 1 T I S H jyj U S E U M. 
THE READING ROOM 

WILL BE 

RE-OPENED TO READERS 

ON 

FRIDAY. THE 1st NOVEMBER, 

E. Maunde Thompson, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 

15th October, 1907. 


E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


Books for Sale 


H and printed books. 

NOW READY. 

On Arnold Hand-made Paper. 

LOVE POEMS BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

230 copies. Boards. 3s. 6d. net. Pos age 2d. 

THREE TALES BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. ("The 
Masoue of the Red Death,” " The Cask of Amontillado,” 
and * The Oval Portrait.”) 250 copies. Boards, 4s. 6d. 
net. Postage 2d. 

MILTON’S FAMOUS PASSAGE ON BOOKS, from the 
" AREOPAGITICA,” printed in antique Roman 
capitals, mounted on card, suitable for framing for the 
Library or Study, in two colours. Size 11 by 84. Is. net. 
By post, Is. 2d. A few copies on Japanese paper, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

List of other beautiful books sent anywhere post free. 

S. WBLLWOOD (B), 34 Strand, London. 


E NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


83 Full-page REPRODUCTIONS 
of DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS 

BY 

Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 
Mr. WILLIAM ORPEN 
Mrs. CLARKE-HALL 

AND OTHERS, 

WITH ESSJTS ON THEIR WORK. 


Necessary Attainments— The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years’ experience in 
teaching. 

Joining Time. —The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 

Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 
sitnated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 
line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 
Next to Bombay it is the largest city in the 
Presidency. 

Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda¬ 
bad, by the 1st December, 1907, at the latest. 


Typewriting 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 


' | 'YPBWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


Demy 4to, sewed, price 6s. post free, from 
the Editor— 

JOHN FOTHERGILL, 

Slade School, University, College, 
Gower Street, W.C, ; 

or through 

E. GRANT RICHARDS, 

Publisher, London, 
Price 68. net. 


W. DODERET. 

Collector and President, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


EXAMINERSHIP IN ENGLISH. 

T HE University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint 
an Additional Examiner in English for the 
Preliminary and Bursary Examinations. 

The appointment will be for a period of three 
years from 1st February, 1908, and the remunera¬ 
tion will be on the scale of Is. 6d. per Paper 
examined for all Higher Preliminary Papers, and 
Is. per paper examined for all Lower and Medical 
Preliminary Papers, with Hotel and Travelling 
Expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge 20 copies of their 
application and testimonials with the Secretary 
of the University Court, University of Glasgow, 
not later than 21st November, 1907. 

University of Glasgow. 

October, 1907. 


A/T O TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


'J'HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 


Books, etc.. Wanted 




w ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS,‘from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club' for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

gitized by vjOOQ 1C 
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Telegrams : “ Schwabian, London.” Bankers : National and Provincial 

Telephone: 1724 Central. Bank op England, Strand Branch. 

SCHWABE & MIDDLETON 

STOCK s EXCHANGE 

Investment Brokers 

DUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SOUND ADVICE, BACKED BY FACTS AND FIGURES, MUST BE OF 
VALUE TO YOU. 

We make a careful and regular study of Investments. 

There is always a RIGHT TIME TO BUY and also a RIGHT TIME TO SELL. 

We make it onr business to advise you when this OPPORTUNITY occurs. 

SEND US A LIST OF YOUR INVESTMENTS and we will give you the benefit 
of our Knowledge in return for your business, a Knowledge which has taken years to 
acquire, and which we keep thoroughly up to date. 

CAPITAL EASILY REALISED IS OFTEN WORTH TWICE ITS VALUE 
TO YOU. Invest in securities which you can realise at a MOMENT’S NOTICE. 

WE DO THIS FOR YOU. 

Have you ever realised that your invested capital has depreciated and in all likelihood 
will continue to do so. 

This requires immediate attention. 

DO NOT DELAY but call or write to us, and we can give you FACTS and 
FIGURES upon which you can form an opinion for yourself as to the advisability of 
retaining your holdings, or of SELLING OUT and REINVESTING without delay. 

Everyone is desirous of adding to his invested capital and increasing his income, but few, 
owing to lack of opportunity or want of Knowledge, take the trouble to seek EXPERT 
ADVICE. There is no reason why every Investor should not, at any rate, be able to 
protect his capital. BY SEEKING OUR ADVICE and obtaining the benefit of 
OUR EXPERIENCE he can with reasonable certainty increase it. 

BOTH the SMALL and the BIG INVESTOR can rely on receiving our best 
attention and on having his securities bought or sold to the best advantage. DO NOT 

THINK THAT YOUR INVESTMENTS ARE TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
ATTENTION. 

IMPORTANT.—Country clients may prefer to pay for their purchases through their own 
Bankers, and we recommend this course, but in cases where this would entail inconvenience 
we shall be pleased to deal with them direct. 


Printed for the Proprietors. The Witsford Press, Ltd., by W. H. Smith A Son. 55 Fetter Lane, London, and Published by H. E. Morgan, at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Education 


W ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
GUJARAT COLLBGB, AHMEDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in¬ 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 

Terms .—The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows:— 

Age .—Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em¬ 
ployed in teaching). 

Length of Employment .—Five years certain, 
subject to six months' notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal's services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 

Passage Money.—£68 allowed for passage to 
India, which will be paid before date of departure 
and will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years' 
engagement. 

Salary. —Rs. 800 (eight hundred) per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) by annual 
increments of Rs. fifty. 

Residence .—There is an excellent residence 
near the College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. 

Leave .—The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 

Pension —Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 

Duties .—The Principal is assisted by a sub¬ 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History and Political Economy, and will be 
expected to interest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 

Necessary Attainments .—The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. -Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years’ experience in 
teaching. 

Joining Time .—The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 

Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 
line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 
Next to Bombay it is the largest city in the 
Presidency. 

Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda¬ 
bad, by the 1st December, 1907, at the latest. 

W. DODERET, 

Collector and President, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 


NOTICE. 


All oommuni oat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting' 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS' MSS., 9d. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


Books for Sale 


"PNCYCLOPTEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
A-* half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


/tfAREY BRITISH SCHOOL.— 
•J-' SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


T he booksellbrs’ provident 

INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment ot the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to those benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


T O AUTHORS.—Books wanted for imme¬ 
diate publication on advantageous terms. 
All manuscripts submitted must be original and 
clever. Fiction, Short or Long Stories, Poetry, 
Essays, Biography, or Travel. Send full par¬ 
ticulars by letter. Interviews by appointment 
only.— Address: Editor, Book Publishing Depart¬ 
ment, The Smart Set Magazine, 90- 3 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NBW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
jollie good book” jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
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THE PONGO PAPERS. 

London: GREENING A Co., Ld., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 

w.c. 


A WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 

The Publisher & Bookseller 
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books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 
columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 

37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The Booklovers Library 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 
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And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 

JAEL, AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. By E. L. 

SUTHERLAND. 

" Jael ” is the story of a girl who devoted her life to the carrying out 
of an ideal suggested to her by a book she read in her early teens. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

THE MASTER KEY. A Story of Inspiration. By 

GEORGE ROYDS. 

New Novel founded on Italian Life in the middle of the last Century. 
In Crown 8vo. Bound in Cloth. Price 6s. 

CAPTAIN YIYANTI’S PURSUIT. By G. S. GOD- 

KIN, Author of “ The Life of Victor Emmanuel,” " The Monastery 
of San Marco," "Stories from Italy,” &c. 

" A pleasant story. The local colour and suggestion of the period are very well done.”— 
Daily Mail 

"A cleverly-conceived story. It is most refreshing to find an author who has an evident 
purpose in his work, and also the ability to put it in a good setting."—C ourt Journal. 

New Novel by the Author of "Lotus or Laurel?" 

SECOND EDITION. In Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt lettered. Price 6s. 

HASTY FRUIT. By HELEN WALLACE, Author of 

" The Greatest of These,” " Lotus or Laurel ? ” &c. 

” A tale of merit, with fine character."—'T imes. 

' Graphically written, the interest is well maintained throughout.”— Sketch. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In Crown 4to. Stiff boards. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE DAYS OF THE FLOOD. An Epic in Three 

Cantos. By ARTHUR ERNEST CALEB, Author of "Indian 
Love,” "Essays and Poems,” “A Christmas Reverie,” ” A Study 
of the English Literature.” 

" A poem in three short cantos, and written in neatly-turned blank verse.”— 1 The Times. 

In Crown 8vo. Bound in limp parchment. Price 2s. 

THE KNIGHT MYSTIC AND OTHER VERSES. 

By EDWARD J. THOMPSON. 

“ A varied collection of verse by an author of some skill in turning his lines.”—E vening 
Standard. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt lettered. Price 4s. 6d. 

LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets and Poems. By A. W. 

ADAMS. 

” Gracefully and harmoniously written. A book which should be read with interest by any 
sympathetic lover of poetry.”— Scotsman. 

“ Sonnets marked by a reflective and sensitive fancy which has considerable charm.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt lettered. Price 3ft. 6d. net, 

THE MINISTRY OF THE UNSEEN. By Mrs. 

M. TULLOCH. 

“ A charming little volume of verse.”— Falkirk Herald. 

“ There is hardly one of them in which the sweet, pure note of the true singer is not recog¬ 
nizable. . , There is a charming artlessness in many of the finest pieces.”— Aberdeen 
Journal. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We have received, unfortunately too late for inclu¬ 
sion in this week’s Academy, a letter concerning the 
censorship of plays, signed by numerous dramatic 
authors. As, however, the letter has appeared in all 
the leading newspapers, our readers will already doubt¬ 
less be familiar with it. Our views on the question of 
the censorship are so pronounced, and have recently 
been so ably expounded in our columns by, among 
others, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. St. John Hankin, 
that it is scarcely necessary for us to restate them. 
There is one aspect of the matter, however, which we do 
not feel has been treated as frankly as it deserves to be 
treated. Objectors to the censorship are never tired of 
saying that it is not to the man but to the office that 
they object. We do not take that view. If the Censor 
were really qualified for his post there would be very 
little room for legitimate grievances. Without any de¬ 
sire to be impolite to Mr. Redford, who is no doubt 
animated by the best intentions, we cannot refrain from 
giving it as our opinion that he is absolutely unfitted 
for the post which he occupies. An intelligent Censor 
would not have forbidden the production of such plays 
as Monna Vanna, Maternite, and Ghosts, while 
sanctioning the performance of La Dame de Chez 
Maxim, L’Education du Prince, and The Christian. 


The reading room of the British Museum is again 
open to the public from November ist. Two days ago, 
when an inspection of the improvements was invited, 
we found the room lighter than it has probably ever 
been before, smelling, indeed, of varnish and drying 
media, but, we are pleased to say, no longer stinking 
of hot dirt. The improvement which chiefly interests 
readers consists in the thorough overhauling and 
cleansing of the warming and ventilating system. The 
redecoration, such as it is, has been wisely confined to 
painting the spaces ivory-white and gilding the courses. 
The arrangements remain unaltered, with the excep¬ 
tion that old editions of books in the reference shelves 
have been replaced by new ones. If the abominable 
atmosphere of the great room has been permanently 
abolished, readers will have no reason to complain of 
such inconvenience as they may have experienced by 
its temporary closure. During that time all reason¬ 
able facilities for consulting books were given in the 
inner library on application to the chief librarian, and 
the staff was enabled to supply them much more 
promptly than usual. 


We much doubt whether readers requiring books 
unobtainable elsewhere in London were not better 
served while the reading room was closed than at 
ordinary times. Our experience was that the inner 
room was never inconveniently crowded, and was fre¬ 
quently not more than half filled. From the number 
of applications which the chief librarian received and 
the proportion of applicants he admitted, he will be 
able to form some estimate as to the proportion of 
people habitually using the reading room to read books 
which they could easily obtain elsewhere. It is a great 
pity that something cannot be done to relieve the con¬ 
gestion in the reading room. Under the present 
arrangements, readers there have frequently to wait 
from half to three-quarters of an hour before they can 
obtain the books which they want. Let facilities for 
consulting rare books be left as they are or even ex¬ 
tended, but some restriction in the use of common 
books at the British Museum would be no greater inter¬ 
ference with public rights than the prohibition to eat 
meals in the National Gallery, and it would facilitate 
the access of the public to the rare books which no 
other library possesses. 


New York is not the only place, it appears, which 
betrays a magnificent solicitude for the moral and 
spiritual well-being of its people. The Committee of 
the Dewsbury Free Library, having, we learn from a 
daily paper, been informed that a gentleman named 
Henry Fielding, since deceased, wrote certain novels 
which the good people of Dewsbury desired to read, 
convened a meeting to discuss the propriety of placing 
these works in the lending department. A question 
arising as to whether they were wholly proper, each of 
these worthy gentlemen agreed to take one home— 
hiding them, doubtless, in the covers of an old volume 
of Chatterbox or Little Folks, in order to avoid 
arousing suspicions in the bosoms of his virtuous 
family. Shortly afterwards the Committee met to 
report progress, notes were compared, and the contents 
of the works of the late Mr. Henry Fielding—a pig who 
wallowed in the filthiest of filth—were unanimously 
condemned as “disgraceful,” “ shocking,” “ not fit to 
be read by anyone.” Their addition to the lending 
library being “ quite out of the question,” one member 
moved that, in order to show their detestation of such 
productions, one of them should be publicly burned, 
and “ Amelia,” which pleased Thackeray because of its 
extreme morality, was selected for the purpose. 


There is a nice collection of some forty drawings by 
deceased Masters of the French, Dutch, and English 
schools to be seen at Mr. Patterson’s Gallery, 5 Old 
Bond Street. It is a pity that the entrance from the 
street is so inconspicuous as to be easily overlooked 
by visitors who do not already know that good things 
are to be frequently found within. The present col¬ 
lection is no exception, it contains many very interest¬ 
ing drawings, and none without their own value. This 
compliment cannot always be paid to larger and more 
conspicuous collections. Of the French drawings, which 
hang first on the walls, one of the most interesting is 
an early sanguine study of a man seated, entitled 
“ Meditation,” without ascription. We notice that 
Mr. Bowyer Nichols suggests Trinquesse, surely a 
more probable ascription than Fragonard, who has also 
been suggested; at any rate, the drawing is a fine and 
attractive example of that period. There are also good 
drawings ascribed to Lancret, Fragonard, Dumonstier, 
and Clouet; the last ascription is perhaps the least con¬ 
vincing of the four, though the drawing itself, a man’s 
portrait, is the most important. We cannot quite 
accept the authenticity of the Boucher design; on the 
other hand, Mr. Bowyer Nichols does accept it, though 
he does not particularly admire the drawing. Among 
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the later drawings there are three very characteristic 
Corots, showing—especially in the case of No. 12—his 
immense power of expression in his roughest fashion. 
We are not surprised to see that No. 12 has already 
been sold. There is also a complete Millet draw¬ 
ing, which, if it is as good as it looked in the rather 
obscure light in which we happened to see it, should 
also find a purchaser quickly. 


The most notable among the Dutch drawings are a 
rather important Rembrandt wash-drawing and a 
Terburg portrait of a man. Considering their masters, 
neither strike us so much as they do Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols. The Van Goyen “ View of a Town ” is good, 
and gayer than usual. The English group contains an 
admirable Bonington—“A Venetian Girl”—of the 
authenticity of which there can be no possible doubt. 
It is perhaps the drawing most characteristic of its 
master in the whole collection. There are a fine early 
Gainsborough pencil landscape, an excellent and inter¬ 
esting early Turner with two or three of his very 
impressionist vignettes, and two of Constable’s admir¬ 
able little portfolio pencil sketches. The De Wint, 
“ Carting Wood,” is elaborate in design, but not very 
agreeable in tone. Finally there is a landscape by 
W. J. Muller, which pleases us better than almost any 
other by that artist, and approaches near to De Wint. 
There is very little of the heaviness and over-elaboration 
which characterise Muller’s work. Anyone who wants 
a specimen of it could not do better than purchase Mr. 
Pattersons’s water-colour drawing. 


Our contemporary the Evening Standard gives an 
interesting note in its issue of October 30, on a descrip¬ 
tion by M. Clermont Ganneau of a discovery of a 
papyrus at Elephanta, made by the German scientific 
mission there, which is working side by side with the 
French mission to which M. Ganneau belongs. The 
papyrus, which is in Aramaic, is an important and rare 
discovery, in that it throws light on Hebrew history, 
and may prove historically an addition to the book of 
Nehemiah. It is a petition from the Jewish inhabitants 
of Elephanta to the Persian Governor of Samaria in 
the seventeenth year of Darius. The inhabitants peti¬ 
tion for permission to rebuild the “Temple” to 
Jehovah on the island, destroyed three years previously. 
The petition had been preceded by substantial gifts to 
the Governor, and contains the promise of further offer¬ 
ings. It further describes the destroyed building as 
built of massive blocks of stone, with seven gables, 
columns of granite, and a roof of cedar, and relates 
that it was built by the Jews in old times, and had 
been particularly spared by Cambyses when he con¬ 
quered Egypt and destroyed the Egyptian temples. A 
remarkable point is that the inhabitants promise to offer 
up sacrifices to Jehovah on the new altar and to pray 
without ceasing for the Governor’s welfare. Pre¬ 
sumably the Elephantine Jews were not Jews of the 
strict observance, for they speak both of a temple and 
an altar not at Jerusalem. On the other hand they 
mention that they have already appealed for help to 
Jehohanan, the high priest at Jerusalem, and the ortho¬ 
dox princes of the House of Judah. 


In September a bronze cast of the heroic equestrian 
statue Physical Energy, by the late G. F. Watts, was 
placed in position on the cross-paths between the 
Serpentine and the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens, and for days the muffled figure and sur¬ 
rounding paling excited the curiosity of passing nurse¬ 
maids and errand boys. Ten days ago the monu¬ 
ment was obscurely unveiled by a minor official, and 
the inauguration has been passed over in silence by a 
press wholly concerned with gambling, crime and 


petty politics. In Paris a similar ceremony would 
have been attended by all the intellect of the city, 
and the columns of the evening journals would have 
been filled with reports of the speeches and photo¬ 
graphs of the sculptor and his work. In England we 
arrange these things differently, and the chilly recep¬ 
tion of this noble work is a characteristic confession 
of our national indifference to the fine arts. The site 
is not badly chosen, though placed on the grass the 
public would have learnt more easily that sculpture of 
this order is to be regarded from a distance, and a 
loftier pedestal would have made the monument more 
impressive. From the modeller’s standpoint Physical 
Energy is far from perfection, the chest of the rider 
is infantile, and many parts are faulty; but if Watts 
here shows himself weak where Rodin is so strong, 
he also exhibits consummate mastery just where the 
French master is weak—namely, in decorative group¬ 
ing. As a rhythmical arrangement of flowing lines 
and carefully balanced masses, Physical Energy thrills 
us by the large harmony of its composition, and 
takes its place among the great works of our age as a 
vital expression not only of the poet-sculptor’s 
thought, but of that mid-Victorian feeling for design 
which gave us a golden decade of English illustration. 


The Times, in these latter days, has developed a most 
innocent and child-like method of dealing with those 
with whom it disagrees. Only the other day an anony¬ 
mous correspondent was denouncing Mr. Murray in 
its columns in connection with the publication of Queen 
Victoria’s letter, and displaying a most striking con¬ 
currence of opinion with the journal to which his re¬ 
marks were addressed. Now it is Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
who has incurred the wrath of the great Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can newspaper. In the Times weekly edition of 
October the 25th there appears a short article dealing 
with Sir Edward Malet and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in which 
it is remarked that Mr. Blunt’s contention as to the 
meaning of a certain passage in his book on the British 
occupation of Egypt is, “ of course, absurd.” Natur¬ 
ally the Times is bound to know more about the mean¬ 
ing of any passage in any author’s work than the author 
himself. By a curious coincidence, which would have 
roused the wonder of Mr. Vincent Crummies, a person 
who signs himself “ Once a twenty-years resident in 
Egypt ” happened to write to the Times at the same 
time on the same subject, and his letter appears below 
the article we have referred to. The former inhabitant 
of the land of the Pharaohs (who, by the way, divulges 
the interesting fact that he used to be the correspon¬ 
dent of the Times till he got what is vulgarly called 
“the sack”) endorses the views of the Times, and 
proves his eligibility as a critic and the reliability of his 
sources of information by remarking that Mr. Blunt 
was known in Cairo as “the mad Englishman, who 
would greedily swallow anything,” and by the follow¬ 
ing elegant sentence, which we quote in full: 

The origin of Mr. Blunt’s megalomania and self-imposed mission 
was always popularly ascribed to the fact that he married a con¬ 
nexion of Lord Byron. Byron was a poet—Mr. Blunt wrote poetry. 
Byron espoused the cause of Greek liberty, and Mr. Blunt espoused 
the cause of what he called Egyptian liberty. The parallel was 
incomplete, for Byron died at Missolonghi and Mr. Blunt lives at 
Crabbet Park. 

Clearly Mr. Blunt has been guilty of the most deplor¬ 
able conduct, he ought to have died at Alexandria or 
somewhere else in Egypt, and he actually has the 
temerity to be alive, not, it is true, at Crabbet Park, 
where he has not lived for fifteen years, but, at any 
rate, in England. If anybody has ever had any kind 
of doubt that the Times is and was absolutely right in 
everything it has ever said on this subject, this damning 
fact ought to settle it in the mind of “ any unprejudiced 
reader.” 
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LITERATURE 


SIBYLLA CRUCIATRIX 

Daughter of Night and Chaos, in those eyes 
The triple Furies, slumbering, wait the hour 
When, waking, they may loose their scorpion power 
On him who, hotly hastening to be wise 
In hidden things, thy unvoiced “ Nay ” defies, 
Praying thee, of the skill that is thy dower, 

To read his fate, and from thy flame-lit bower 
Beholds thee as the torturer arise. 

Yet not in vain of Fate he questions thee: 

Only from whirlwind Furies shall he gain 
Knowledge of thy diviner self, to see 

Thy soul transfigured on the Mount of Scorn, 
Worship aright hands that his heart have torn, 
Beauty triumphant in her power to pain. 

Ixion. 


THE YOUNG POET 

1 f there be any grief 
For those lost eremites 
That live in lonely tombs. 

It is on Autumn nights, 

At falling of the leaf; 

It is when pale October, 

Relentless tree-disrober, 

Invades their silent homes. 

But him no Autumn’s chill 
Shall have the power to harm: 
Predominant his lyre 
Shall keep remembrance warm, 

And leave him lovely still; 

And spirits softly winging 
Shall listen to his singing. 

And weep for his desire. 

He loved and sang and sinned 
With roses on his brow. 

Alas, for all his pride! 

His eyes are eaten now, 

He’s lighter than the wind. 

The veil of love is riven, 

The sin by Death forgiven, 

The singer glorified. 

Autumn has killed the rose: 

O mock him not with flowers: 

Set up no squared stone! 

Take him to pass the hours 
Where the grey nettle grows. 

With scant and scarce adorning 
Let him who praised the morning 
Lie here, alone, unknown. 

James Flecker. 


AMERICA IN THE ASCENDANT 

The American Revolution. Part III. By the Right 

Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co., 12s. 6d.) 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Sir George Trevelyan, 
instead of competing with American historians in 
relating the story of their revolution, should not have 
continued his fascinating “ Early History of Charles 
James Fox.” No biography of the Whig statesman 
that has any pretension to literary merit has yet seen the 
light, unless we can regard as such the piquant “ Com¬ 
mentary ” by Landor that has been recently disinterred. 
But perhaps Sir George may yet give us this. Mean¬ 
while, let us be thankful for a piece of history that is 
readable as well as scholarly, and is not disfigured by 
partisanship. 

The ground covered in the present volume includes 
the Saratoga campaign, related in three chapters; 
Washington’s operations against Howe and Clinton in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 1777-8, covering rather 
more; with two final chapters dealing with the situation 
in Europe which resulted in the intervention of France. 
Military matters are treated of in great detail and with 
sufficient thoroughness, and the doings—and misdoings 
—of Congress are handled concurrently and brought 
into due relation with them; whilst the strategy of 
Downing Street is scathingly glanced at. For those to 
whom drum-and-trumpet history does not appeal, there 
is the thinly-masked trafficking of Franklin and Ver- 
gennes, aided by the remnant personality of Caron de 
Beaumarchais, and a piquantly malicious account of the 
early attempts of the fledgling republic at diplomatic 
intercourse in other European countries. 

Those who are tired of hearing Aristides called the 
Just will rejoice to hear that 

when George Washington deemed it incumbent upon him to practise 
deception, he showed capabilities and aptitudes which placed him on 
a level with the most famous masters in the higher branches of the 
art. 

He succeeded with a very weak force in thoroughly 
bluffing Sir William .Howe, that eighteenth-century 
Buller, who, like his modem analogue, when it came to 
actual fighting was no mean antagonist. Also, anyone 
who is perchance a little fatigued at the contemplation 
of the almost superhuman patience and magnanimity 
with which the Great George so successfully combated 
both domestic and foreign foes, may be refreshed a little 
when he comes upon the single occasion when his 
equilibrium was disturbed. It was not when the 
American commander learnt that the men of Congress 
were being egged on by his enemies to replace him by 
the fatuous Gates, the nominal victor of Saratoga; or 
when the sapient civilians carped at him because, with 
a starving and hopelessly inferior force he refused to 
run his head against the fortifications of Philadelphia; 
nor even when they tried to estrange from him the 
young Lafayette. His public spirit and personal pride 
were proof against all these by no means trivial assaults. 
But when the egregious adventurer, Charles Lee, had, 
for no reason whatever, ordered the reluctant pro¬ 
vincials to retreat before Clinton at Monmouth Court 
House, Washington rode up and called his subordinate 
exactly what he was, “ a damned poltroon.” The battle 
was “ restored,” and, as for Washington, “ the matter 
may safely be left between himself and the Recording 
Angel.” remarks Sir George, giving chapter and verse 
from “ Tristram Shandy ” at the foot of the page. 

Whatever were the faults of the men who directed the 
affairs of the new republic—and the present historian 
admits that they handled some matters very badly— 
they at least achieved one thing of which a certain State 
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of no juvenile standing has proved incapable. “ In the 
course of nineteen months they framed and promulgated 
four successive army systems, each of which, m spite of 
grave defects, had at least this merit about it,” says our 
retired statesman, “that it produced some sort of 
army.” Next to Washington’s strategy the most im¬ 
portant factors in the success of the Republican army 
were the services of Baron von Steuben, as Inspector- 
General, and Nathaniel Greene, as Quartermaster- 
General. But Germaine’s incapacity and Howe s 
amazing sluggishness must not be left out of the 


account. , . , . A . . 

Sir George Trevelyan holds no brief against his 
countrymen. He represents Burgoyne as showing up 
well in an impossible position, and as earning the 
respect of his officers and men throughout; whilst he 
condemns without reserve the disgraceful sharp 
practice by which the Convention of Saratoga was 
evaded. A certain sentence, however, quoted in a note, 
seems to indicate that even Washington thought that 
some pretext had been afforded by the conduct of the 
British. This appears to have escaped the historian s 

notice. . , . 

Some of the British officers come in for unqualified 
praise. Of Brigadier Phillips, who commanded Bur- 
goyne’s artillery, it is said that “ it may well be doubted 
whether a better artillery officer, in quarters or in the 
field, ever held a commission Lord Cornwallis, who 
inspired the energies and.kept the conscience of the 
British Army,” was “the incarnation of chivalry and 
humanity and even Howe’s tactics are held, on occa¬ 
sion, to have been unexceptionable. Baron von 
Riedesel, however, who in one passage is said to have 
been worthy to command an army corps, is in another 
place more justly appraised as “ the husband of his 
wife,” who has left to posterity such an interesting 
account of Burgoyne’s fiasco. 

In Washington’s army we are told that vaccination— 
or rather, inoculation—was popular both among the 
soldiers and in the homes whence they came, insomuch 
that “ there had been nights when the parole and the 
countersign issued to the American sentries were the 
words ‘ Inoculation ’ and ‘ Health.’ ” And we gather 
from our historian’s comments that he is not infected 
with modern heresies on this subject. 

Sir George allows himself ever and again humorous 
allusions and applications. He tells us tnat 


there was some tendency among the delegates at Philadelphia 
towards the svstem of mutual good offices which, in the less stately 
nomenclature of modern politics, is called log-rolling. 


But he hastens to explain that this was between State 
and State, not between man and man, and adds, caustic¬ 
ally, that 

Congress, in its earlier sessions, would not suffer by comparison, 
on the score of purity, with some very reputable and self-satisfied 
Parliaments in less disturbed times and in older countries. 

And in comparing the French liberal noblesse of the 
eighteenth century, as described by de Segur, with the 
great English Whigs of the first half of the nineteenth, 
he cites, obviously with his tongue in his cheek, the 
remark of a French politician to some of these latter: 


What enviable men you are ! You dwell in palaces and you lead 
the people. 

Then, again, we are reminded how a certain New 
York political organisation of some notoriety to-day 
took its name from a non-political dining club of ante- 
Revolutionary days. These hundred and twenty Penn¬ 
sylvanians (among whom were Dickinson and Galloway, 
loyalists, and Dr. Benjamin Rush and President Whar¬ 
ton, patriots), called themselves “the Sons of Saint 
Tammany,” and adopted that title from a notable Dela¬ 
ware chief, who made a certain agreement with William 
Penn in sixth month, 1684, the terms of which agree¬ 
ment did not, thinks our historian, suggest any exalted 
notion of the Indian monarch’s sagacity. Yet King 


Tammanend, he declares, was no common personage; 
and he manifestly bore little resemblance to the “ Boss ” 
of to-day. 

It is much to have a historian endowed with a sense of 
humour. 

Sir George Trevelyan, like his uncle, the historian of 
King William, has, as Matthew Arnold would have 
said, his “ heightened ” way of putting things: 

" No man alive could set a battle in array more artistically and im¬ 
pressively than Lord Cornwallis”; “Beaumarchais twice addressed 
the Royal Council at Versailles in a strain of fiery and picturesque 
eloquence which no Cabinet Minister that ever lived would venture 
to inflict upon his own colleagues.” 

Even more Macaulayesque, perhaps, is the comment 
upon Carlyle’s description of Vergennes sitting at his 
desk, “ like a dull punctual clerk ” : 

“ It is well for the tranquility of Europe that such clerks do not 
often find their way to the top of the French Foreign Office.” 

And this more extended passage: 

The discussion of military problems became the fashion of the 
day, even beyond exclusively military circles; and a dispute, which 
raged over the question of the attack in column and the attack in 
line aroused almost as keen partisanship in Paris as the musical 
controversy between the faction of Gluck and the faction of 
Piccini. 

On the other hand, we do not believe that tne worthy 
Victorian historian-statesman ever allowed himself to 
“ drop into ” slang, as does occasionally his more 
frivolous nephew. 

In emphasising here the lighter aspects of this 
volume—we feel sure that the problems of strategy and 
statesmanship raised in it will have been amply dwelt 
upon in other quarters—a word should be spared for the 
author’s delightful handling of the new diplomacy, as 
understood by Americans who were not Benjamin 
Franklins. Congress, it appears, obtained a copy of 
Vattel, and were able to 

learn from its pages that every proposal, great or small, which they 
pressed on the attention of foreign Courts, were in flat and flagrant 
contradiction to the Law of Nations, they appointed a perfect swarm 
of envoys and agents, and invested them with excessive powers. 
They fixed the salaries of their ambassadors, and left them to be 
paid by the novel expedient of borrowing money from the Courts 
to which they were accredited. They arranged a separate cipher 
with each of their emissaries; they instructed him in the mysteries 
of invisible ink, and they carefully specified the weight of shot 
which would be required to sink his bag of papers if ever, in the 
course of a voyage, the ship in which they travelled was in danger 
of being overhauled by a British frigate. 

But the practice of the new diplomacy was unfortu¬ 
nately discredited by notorious failure. Arthur Lee, 
“ like other people who have not been wanted in Spain,” 
was compelled to'retreat beyond the Ebro to Vittoria, 
and thence across the Pyrenees, and met no more 
success in his attempts to approach Frederic of Prussia; 
Catherine, the Tsarina, “had no use for” Francis 
Dana, of Massachusetts; and Ralph Izard, of South 
Carolina, was never permitted even to cross the Alps in 
order to present his credentials at Florence. “ Rebuffed 
in every quarter of Europe like so many commercial 
travellers forbidden to display their wares,” is the cruel 
phrase with which this phase of trans-Atlantic diplomacy 
is dismissed. When it is added that more than half of 
such despatches as these gentlemen (who would fain 
have replaced the veteran Franklin) succeeded in in¬ 
diting failed to escape the vigilance of British cruisers, 
the comedy of the situation becomes complete. For 
the gaiety of posterity it is, however, satisfactory that 
one letter of Arthur Lee arrived in safety. This gentle¬ 
man’s communication, addressed to Washington him¬ 
self, was a report to the effect that the Prussian infantry 
were taught to fire upon the ground ten yards in front 
of them instead of at the object meant to be struck. 
The depression of the barrel in levelling was “ found 
necessary to counteract the elevation which the act of 
firing gives to the musket.” 

With this piece of drollery we take leave of a book 
which, in both its weightier and its lighter aspects, is 
fully worthy of its author. 
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MORE RECENT POETRY 

Ballad of Victory and other Poems. By Dollie Rad¬ 
ford. (Alston Rivers, is.) 

Stray Sonnets. By Lilian Street. (Elkin Matthews, 
Vigo Cabinet Series, is.) 

Witcheries and other Verses. By Margaret Maclean 
Bogle. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner, is.) 

The Dead God and other Poems. By James Black- 
hall. (Greening, 2s. 6d.) 

I star and Tammuz, and other Poems. By John Lewis 
Brown. (Kegan Paul, is. 6d.) 

A Vision of Armageddon and other Poems. By 
Walter Terence Stace. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., is. 6d.) 

The O’Donoghue and other Poems. (Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., 3s. 6d.) 

Wayside Verses. By Alec Joy. (Elliot Stock, is.) 

Songs of Exile. By Maurice Browne. (Samurai 
Press, 2s.) 

Poems by Two Friends. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 

Voces Amoris. By John B. Rankin. (John Long, 
3s. 6d.) 

Poems. By George A. Nicholson. (C. W. Deacon, 
2s. 6d.) 

Ladies, Kelts, Religionists, amiable Wordsworthians, 
insipid Lovers, and bold Realists figure in this motley 
summer crowd, with pretty little books of pretty little 
poems. The ladies, as a rule, though imitative, write with 
much more delicacy and precision than the sterner poet¬ 
asters, who, carried away by the violence of their ideas 
or passions, revel in a welter of dashes and mixed meta¬ 
phors. Miss Radford may be commended to those who 
like Mr. Bridge’s poetry; she has the same quiet charm 
and effective workmanship, the same power of making 
everything dull. The merit of the poems is terribly 
even; none are bad, none are surprising. We quote: 

Through all the golden summer-time 
Your fancy follows me. 

As lightly as the thistle-down 
Comes floating out to sea. 

Frailer than any flower that grows 
Beside the changing tide, 

It braves the waters carelessly. 

Where I in danger ride. 

But there will always be critics ready to mistake dulness 
for sanity; this mistake ruins our politics as well as our 
literature. 

There is more variety in Miss Lilian Street’s “ Stray 
Sonnets,” and the workmanship is equally delicate and 
refined. Miss Street says she has “ tried to echo a few 
thoughts ” from some sermons; it is a matter of some 
surprise to find really good poems written round a 
theme which some of us might consider unpromising. 
There is a charming sonnet on the burning of love- 
letters, another one on hands: 

The eye and mouth may well deceivers be, 

And look and smile more than the heart doth hold. 

but 

None can change the likeness of the hands. 

It is a new, simple, and rather beautiful idea. 

Miss Bogle belongs obviously to the new Celtic 
school of poetpr; one could belong to no better school. 
And although in her songs of mystery and passion Miss 
Bogle cannot attain that exquisite and subtle simplicity 
which is rendering Mr. Yeats’s work immortal, yet 
several times the verse attains really fine mysterious 
effect. An admirable poem is ‘‘The Watcher,” which 
begins thus: 


Once in the weirdness of the night I stood 
Beneath thick boughs in a beleaguered wood. 

Where flowers untamed and matted grasses grew— 

There came the fingers of the wind and drew 
My hair so softly o’er my brooding eyes, 

So humanly, it made the tears arise .... 

The following lines also have a sort of impassioned 
rhetoric, which renders them very attractive: 

I have been scorched in some long-smouldered fire, 

I have been worn in some long-silenced war. 

And now I look on Heaven from afar 
Since that slow dying of my heart’s desire. 

There is a want of cohesion about Miss Bogle’s verses, 
but they are very promising and vigorous. 

The same epithets may apply to ‘‘The Dead God,” 
a book of poems by James Blackhall, that deserves to 
be read. In its best passages Mr. Blackhall’s verse 
moves one to an admiration half sincere, half amused, 
at its forcible naivete. The poems remind one not 
unfrequently of Mr. John Davidson’s most character¬ 
istic works. The first poem is an admirable ballad con¬ 
cerning men who go to find Christ’s grave: 

From sound of wind and sight of stars, 

Where dripped the rock’s eternal tear. 

Where silence smote her prison bars 
In secret and in fear. 

They plied with spade and pick and drill, 

Amid the dim rebelling light, 

Into the secret of the hill 
With dumb, unholy might. 

There are many other excellent and curious passages. 
There is a poem to Rudyard Kipling which also 
deserves mention, not because of its excellence, but 
because of the novelty of treatment as contained in 
these four lines: 

The songs you sing are songs of old, 

You dare not sing the new, 

Last remnant of the bards who told 
Blood songs to those who slew. 

The “ Dead God ” is the most admirable book by far 
of the dozen. 

Mr. Brown has translated the legend of Istar and 
Tammuz from the Chaldaic original into fairly elegant 
English verse. It is a pretty legend enough, but it 
would have been prettier in perfectly simple prose. 
Some of the other poems are very bad. Some lines 
from the “ Storming of the Ford ”— 

Fast on the crashing helmets the swinging axe-blows fell, 

Their bravest, never yielding, died as became them well— 

seem to me far less effective as a description of combat 
than these: 

He lifted up his mace 

And hit the awful dragon full on the face, 

which is an excerpt from a very fine poem on 
St. George, written by a preparatory schoolboy. 

There is included in the volume a prose poem also, 
called “ In the Depths of Time.” Prose poets should 
take warning against such vast and pompous subjects, 
giving opportunity for the use of words such as 
" icons,” “ orbs,” and “ galaxies.” The greatest prose 
poems are always concrete and clear in their images. 

“A Vision of Armageddon” need not detain us. 
The poems are either pretentious or sentimental Will 
there ever be an end to this sort of thing ?— 

Hymn to the Sea. 

Thou splendid might of crownless majesty, 

Thou awful presence of the hoary main, 

Unconquerable Ocean, in whose fee 

All power is held, whose grandeur doth disdain 
The lesser grandeurs of the crag and plain. 

The last remark is indeed a superb thought. 

Mr. D’Arcy’s poems are also undistinguished, though 
without such grave lapses into absurdity. One line is 
rather haunting: 

She. like fair Nature, sleeps in balmy night. 

“ Wayside Verses,” by Alec Joy, contains a few plea¬ 
sant poems. It is good that a man should write an 
ode to his Pillow, and a very pretty ode: 

And oft I kiss thee with my tears, for thou 
Such sweet sad memories of past joys canst bring, 
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while the little prefatory poem deserves full quota¬ 
tion: , . ., 

All that I say by others has been said, 

And will be said again when 1 am dead ; 

Naught can we find but ’twas aforetime known, 

Tho’ each man thinks his treasure is his own; 

For future poets, then, I care no jot, 

And the wise dead, e’en they torment me not. 

The fancies that in verse I here express, 

Hear to my foolish mind but my impress, 

And, reader, if they seem old-worn to you 
Know that for me they are alive and new. 


Here is a refreshing breeze of common-sense. Even 
if the dainty thought be a little awkwardly expressed, 
yet this breath of the eighteenth century is charming 
when one is weary of “ Armageddon,” or the Des°- 
late Moor ” or the “ Ode to the Springtime Thrush. 

Most of the “ Songs of Exile ” by Maurice Browne 
attempt, in an enterprising fashion, to be sumptuous 
in the style of Keats. But the author only succeeds 
i-i reproducing the atmosphere of the dullest parts of 
“ Endymion,” and the book does not repay perusal. 

There is no difference visible between the style of 
R F.H. and R.O. in the “ Poems by Two Friends \ 
all the poems read like a pale imitation of Mr. Watson s 
pallidities. They are such poems as the travelled don 
writes for a University paper: 

Wordsworth, when last I trod these mountain ways 
I loved thee not, 


sings R.F.H.; 


O what is love? 


inquires R.O. on the opposite page. 

Mr. Rankin’s book is an unhappy document of love, 
sentimental, childish, and uninspiring. But the Jewel 
of Price is the first poem of the last book on our list. 
It is called “ The Ballad of the Mad Atheist : 


Alone, alone, alone, alone, 

O, 1 lift this lonely cry, 

For I’ve lost my faith and I’ve lost my God ! 
No soul so lone as I. 


This elegant verse is repeated about ten times with 
slight variation, ‘‘even as a madman beats upon a 
drum.” Did we dare complain of the dulness of modem 
verse ? Read “ On Deck ” : 


My head is all whirling around, 

I soon shall be ill, beyond doubt, 

I have wondered what sea-sickness is, 

And now I am ;ast finding out. 

Perhaps this is meant to be, if not humorous, at least 
roughly ironical. But this is serious, about a heathen 
praying in his fane: 

His words to me were idle wind_ 

That stirred no motion in my mind : 

For heathen gods I had no care 
I thought them all a bane. 

The book repays perusal. 


ON TRANSLATING MOLI&RE 

The Plays of Moliire in French. With an English 
translation and notes by A. R. Waller, and an 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. (Edinburgh: 
Grant, 48s. net.) 

There are two ways of translating Moliere. You 
may attempt to give in English prose or verse the 
flavour, the quality of the original, or you may attempt 
to give in English prose the meaning of the original 
as nearly as English can do it. If you believe your¬ 
self a Congreve, or if, being a plain man, you 
wish to prove your title to a place in Bedlam, you will 
adopt the former course. If you are wise, and have 
even the normal allowance of modesty, you will adopt 
the latter. We opened these handsome volumes with 


some trepidation. Part of the edition had gone down, 
we understood, under the captaincy of one Grant; had 
another Grant salved what was lost and com¬ 
pleted it under ‘‘Divine visitation”? Mr. Waller’s 
work on the English classics scarcely hinted a mad¬ 
man. Was it possible that the gods had struck him at 
last, and impelled him to try and match Moliere’s lan¬ 
guage with his own, and publish the monuments of 
Moliere’s genius and his own folly between the same 
covers? On reading his preface we breathed again. 
It proved him yet unsmitten of Fate. They would not 
worship him in the East: he was yet sane. He had 
attempted no more than “ a rendering in simple 
modern English.” 

For a French text of Moliere (that of Despois and 
Mesnard) issued so handsomely, with Leloir's etch¬ 
ings, no one could fail to be grateful. Mr. Waller’s 
notes, too, are useful. So that there is good reason 
to welcome this edition before or without considering 
the thorny matter of the translation. Still, that matter 
must be faced; and at a glance more than one good 
reason occurs to us why the translation, too, should 
be welcomed, as serving a useful purpose. 

At whom is it aimed? The preface tells us: at 
those who have no French, and at those who have 
some slight knowledge of the tongue, but not so much 
as to put them above the services of “ a helpful com¬ 
panion in case of need.” Now, it is not sufficiently 
recognised that the first class comprises to-day a very 
large number of people who are people of intellectual 
interests. It is recognised that in the case of Greek 
there is a large public—including, strange to say, many 
public school and University men—who must rely on 
Morshead, Way, or Gilbert Murray for their know¬ 
ledge of the Greek drama. It is not sufficiently 
realised that there is a much larger class of intelli¬ 
gent, even studious people, who, having no French, 
must rely on translations for their knowledge of 
French literature. The study of the history of the 
drama is becoming more and more common; and that 
study is impossible without a working knowledge of 
Moliere, who, from the return to England of Sir 
George Etheredge down to the present day, is the 
most potent of all single foreign influences that have 
inspired and affected our playwrights. In Dr. Ward’s 
“ History of English Dramatic Literature,” references 
to him are as thick as peas; and the much-to-be-pitied 
author who undertakes the task of continuing that his¬ 
tory will find it necessary to make them equally thick 
in the later period. It is impossible to study the 
English drama without a pretty sound knowledge of 
Moliere’s characters and plots. No one knows their 
Congreve or their Wycherley, to take two famous 
names out of a hundred, without knowing what they 
borrowed from Moliere, and how they, altered it in 
the borrowing. And only when this is understood 
does Mr. Meredith’s “ Essay on Comedy ” begin to 
reveal its full value as a work of extraordinary critical 
justice and acumen. As to the second class of reader 
at which Mr. Waller aims, it would be amusing to 
know how many of those who believe themselves good 
French scholars will be able to read this edition 
through with their eyes fixed always on the left-hand 
page, and with no recourse to the “ helpful com¬ 
panion in case of need.” The list of hordes, mppes, et 
bijoux in VAvare alone is enough to stump three 
readers out of four. And the dialect scene in Don Juan 
between Charlotte and Pierrot, the man who declares 
himself under no obligation for his enjoyment of it 
to Mr Waller’s rollicking version m the lingo of York¬ 
shire, must be either a great French scholar or a 
shocking prevaricator. . 

There is another good reason why a plain prose 
translation of Moliere should be welcome. There are 
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more “quotations ” in him than in any other foreign 
playwright or poet. The names of some of his char¬ 
acters are constantly on our lips; we are constantly re¬ 
ferring to things said or done by them. One might 
safely wager that in London alone at least one hundred 
persons every day speak or write of M. Jourdain, or 
use the phrase “ talk prose without knowing it,” and 
still remain in ignorance of who M. Jourdain was, where 
he comes from, and what was the exact remark about 
prose that he made. Again; “ tu I’as voulu, George 
Dandin” —the phrase meets us at every turn; and 
Tartufe is a household word. We owe so much in the 
past to Moliere that scraps of him are embedded in 
our common speech, and it is good that the quarry 
itself should be thrown open to all. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the aim of Mr. Waller’s 
translation and the public to which it is primarily 
addressed, we are able to offer it a hearty welcome as 
a useful and valuable piece of work. It is not free from 
mistakes, some few of which might be noted against the 
appearance of the second edition, while the majority 
are not, strictly speaking, so much mistakes as inevit¬ 
able failures to reproduce in English the whole point 
or all the nuances of some of Mohere's inimitable lines. 
Those who are able to appreciate that point and all 
those nuances will not only understand the translator’s 
enormous difficulties, but will remember that the trans¬ 
lation was not made—like the translations of Greek 
epigrams handed round in common rooms—to tickle 
the palates of the epicures, but to serve the necessities 
of weaker vessels. And it must not be forgotten that 
these handsome volumes contain a perfect French text. 

It remains to be said that Professor Saintsbury con¬ 
tributes an introduction—a useful feature in an edition 
not intended for scholars. In his riotous, most un- 
Molieresque way, the Professor succeeds in telling us 
a great deal about Moliere’s life and work, though we 
would warn everyone most earnestly against attaching 
too much importance to the new label he has invented 
for Moliere—the “ Master of the Laugh.” Moliere is 
master of much more than that; and, indeed, we ques¬ 
tion if that is his most prominent quality. He is surely 
as much, or more, the master of good sense; the 
shrewd, keen, logical, sound, honourable good sense 
of the man who scorns affectation of all kinds, and, 
animated himself by no very lofty ideals of conduct, is 
yet desperately convinced of the necessity of being true 
to oneself. There is, however, in the last paragraph 
of Professor Saintsbury’s introduction a sentence which 
deserves quoting. “ If God has given you brains, and 
courage, and the upward countenance; if you have 
loved; if you have had your day and lived your life, 
what more do you want ? ” An admirable spirit in 
which to send people to the study of the plays that 
follow. 


CHATHAM 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Albert von 
Ruville. Translated by H. J. Chaytor, assisted 
by Mary Morison. With an introduction by 
Professor Hugh E. Egerton. 3 vols. (Heine- 
mann, 21s.) 

It is, as Professor Egerton remarks, an humiliating 
reflection that the first full and complete life of 
Chatham to appear in recent years should be the work 
of a German. One may indeed mitigate the humilia¬ 
tion by reflecting that the lives of statesmen and 
periods of history are cross divisions, and that the 
period in which the elder Pitt worked has been by no 
means neglected by our historians; further, sketches, 
at least, of Pitt have been most ably done by Mr. U. D. 


Green and Mr. Frederic Harrison. Still, it is strange 
that a detailed life of him should not have appeared in 
England, and one feels that such a one—say by the 
Rev. William Hunt—might have had qualities which 
Dr. von Ruville’s lacks. 

For it is surely the case that a foreigner, however 
conversant with his subject, however au fait with our 
language and customs, and however painstaking, 
cannot grasp the significance of the minutiae of speech 
and conduct quite so precisely as an Englishman, can¬ 
not always so well divine the spirit of this or that 
proceeding. Again, an English historian of equal 
attainments with Dr. von Ruville would necessarily 
have brought to his task a special equipment in regard 
to knowledge which cannot be expected of the latter. 
Dr. von Ruville has, no doubt, studied everything 
directly bearing on his subject, but an English 
historian would also have been familiar with all sorts 
of memoirs and volumes of letters, not directly 
applicable, but building up in him a more intimate 
knowledge of Pitt’s contemporaries, what manner of 
men they were, than Dr. von Ruville possesses. It 
would be ungracious to press the point, but it is neces¬ 
sary to mention it, because it may very probably ex¬ 
plain what seems to the writer to be a serious fault in 
a work of many and great merits. 

Dr. von Ruville evidently has something of the con¬ 
tempt traditional among German professors—and, un¬ 
fortunately not wholly unjustified—for the materialism 
of the English, and he conceives our polity in Pitt’s 
time to have been a mere plutocracy. The present 
writer is loath to say anything in favour of the Revolu¬ 
tion nobles who imposed the hateful “ Venetian 
Constitution ” on our country for so long, but it is 
most unfair to say that their government, or that of 
their successors, was simply a government by the rich, 
in virtue of their riches. The system against which 
Bolingbroke fought in vain, and Chatham with success, 
was government by certain families in virtue of their 
birth. These Whig nobles were monstrously rich, no 
doubt, for the riches which began in the plunder of the 
Church in King Harry’s time were enormously in¬ 
creased by unlimited power under the Georges, but 
they were essentially an exclusive aristocratic caste, 
not a plutocracy. Dr. von Ruville’s bias in this matter 
leads him to his one great mistake in point of detail 
about Chatham’s career. He says that the failure to 
take office in 1763 was due to a “ consideration of 
purely material interests, his hope of a considerable 
inheritance ’’—that, to wit, which he got afterwards 
from Sir William Pynsent. As Mr. Egerton says, this 
rests on mere surmise; otherwise “ our conception of 
Pitt would need profound modification.” It would, 
indeed. The idea shows a very serious misconception 
of Pitt’s character and the perspective of private and 
public claims in such a man. It is to be explained, as 
has been said, by the general bias. 

But it is time, in a limited space, to come to Dr. von 
Ruville’s merits. In the first place, he seems to be as 
absolutely impartial as any interest in his theme per¬ 
mitted. He proves it, as Professor Egerton again— 
whose introduction is a far better criticism of the work 
than any likely to appear in the periodic press—points 
out, by his disbelief of the accusation commonly 
brought against this country of having “betrayed” 
Frederick the Great in 1763. And throughout he shows 
an even temper, shirking no argument or fact. Then 
his thoroughness is beyond praise. It begins at the 
beginning, with an exhaustive account of “ Diamond ” 
Pitt and his adventurous, unscrupulous career, and of 
his respectable and amiable son, Pitt’s father, and of 
all the influences which went to form the statesman in 
boyhood and early manhood. And it continues 
through all the intricate politics, the schemes and 
manoeuvres and personalities which the subject in- 
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volves. To start praising or criticising here and there 
on details would give a wrong impression of the whole, 
and in face of so much research and knowledge even a 
reviewer may well be modest. One does miss, perhaps, 
now and then, a style and manner rising to a great 
occasion, as in the account of Chatham’s last speech 
in the Lords—where, by the way, he did not die, as 
pictorial tradition represents. The fact of translation, 
though this one is excellently well done, may account 
for this, though, to be sure, impressive writing is not 
ihe mark of modern histories. 

From it all the figure of Chatham stands out much 
as we in England have been accustomed to regard him, 
albeit with the lights, so to say, somewhat toned 
down here and there. It was difficult for a foreigner 
to realise through what a maze of compromises a 
practical statesman in England has to steer, how slow 
we should be to think that even an apparent sacrifice 
of principle is real. Still, in this resolutely impartial 
account, the greatness of the man—with so many 
powerful forces against him, with disease constantly 
weakening and baffling his powers—stands clear, and 
we recognise that wide and sane conception of govern¬ 
ment and empire, that sure feeling for the people as a 
whole and absence of preoccupation with “ interests ” 
and classes, which Bolingbroke had, and Disraeli, and 
which in our day is so lamentably to seek. 

G. S. S. 


A BOOK ON TREES 

Trees in Nature, Myth and Art. By J. Ernest 
Phythian. (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

As regards the more definite subjects of interest in this 
book, the title is rather disappointing, but Mr. 
Phythian modestly disclaims in his preface more than 
an introductory purpose and the hope, that by means 
of quotation and reference he may draw attention to 
the works which are his authorities. In his first two 
chapters he deals with the mythical side of his sub¬ 
ject; the soul of trees, and the worship directed to 
trees. Beyond quotations from Darwin, Romanes, 
Walt Whitman, Mr. J. G. Frazer and Mr. A. J. Evans, 
Mr. Phythian has little to say, or indeed to suggest. 
He approaches the subject with what we may call 
humble tolerance. Perhaps for this reason he choses 
the familiar examples of Yggdrasil and the Maypole as 
illustrations. He would have been more interesting if 
he had ventured to make some mention of the still 
more familiar tree, the latest adored by men: 

Ecce lignum Cruris, in quo salus mundi pependit. Venite, adoremus. 

He would also have stimulated speculation if he had 
noticed that in the early centuries of Christianity 
ascetics often held the growing tree in horror. 
Sylvanus, an ascetic living on Mount Sinai, 
was found watering his garden with his face 
covered, and on being asked why he covered 
his face, he replied: “ That mine eyes may not look 
upon the trees, and that my mind may not be distracted 
in its work, and become buried in the trees.” Macarius, 
another monk, used to say: “ Whenever you see cells 
turned towards the wood, know that their fall is near, 
and whenever you see trees planted at their doors, 
know that their fall is also at the door.” Without 
some such points of suggestion, and with no power of 
expressing his unobtrusive pantheism (such as could in 
any fairness be even compared with the power of 
Richard Jefferies), it is surely useless for Mr. Phythian 
to seek to attract readers to works so attractive in 
themselves as those of Richard Jefferies and Mr. J. G. 


Frazer. To name but two of these classics, their titles 
alone—“The Story of my Heart,” “The Golden 
Bough ”—are sufficient to attract anyone thoughtful 
enough to care for Mr. Phythian’s own book. 

He is more successful when he writes of Trees in 
Nature, of their external construction particularly, and 
of the impressions which their changes cause him, 
throughout the year. He quotes usefully his more 
technical authorities, Gerarde, Evelyn and Loudon, for 
they are not very accessible, and do not appeal much 
to general readers. He also brings to bear on his 
subject his own affectionate and clear-sighted observa¬ 
tion. He has noticed—or at any rate some one has 
helped him to notice—such delicate contrivances as 
this: that as the leaf-stem dies, a little cork-like layer 
creeps from the branch round the root of the stem, and 
stops the little hole in the bark which the fall of the 
leaf so causes. He thus accounts for the fact which he 
had also noticed, that the dead leaves remain much 
longer on a severed branch than on a growing one. 
So, he sees that the fall of the leaves is a stage in the 
growth of the tree. He observes, or might do so, 
that we use the expression of a tree shedding its leaves, 
quite properly as an active process. On a larger 
scale, he has noticed that the trunk of the yew tree, 
above all other trees, resembles clustered columns. He 
indeed shows in many instances that he might have dis¬ 
pensed with the help which the late Mr. P. G. Hamer- 
ton’s writings have given him; this help, however, he 
duly acknowledges. Now, Mr. Hamerton does not 
rank with the authorities whose names we have men¬ 
tioned, and we really do not want to know whether he 
preferred chestnuts to walnuts on moral grounds. 
When we do, we can consult his family, or his works, 
which contain much that is more interesting. But for 
once, Mr. Phythian forgets his authorities and tells 
how reapers and mowers often begin to cut fields from 
the edges, and thus gradually contract the space of 
standing herbage. As this happens, the living creatures 
that shelter in it fly before their pursuers until they 
have no further refuge, then the men “ are ready with 
sticks, and even guns, to kill them when at last they 
try to make their escape. The old belief was that the 
spirit of the corn entered into and escaped in the last 
of the living creatures to leave the corn.” No one is 
in danger of supposing that Mr. Phythian discovered 
the existence of this belief, but when he makes it his 
own he makes it charmingly suggestive. 

But Mr. Phythian is at his best when he deals with 
trees in art, and particularly in modern landscape 
painting. In treating of trees in architecture, it is 
superfluous now to discuss the question whether 
Gothic architecture consciously imitated tree-forms. 
Nor is the subject one on which the opinion of Charles 
Kingsley is material; the value of his memory is almost 
entirely personal. Mr. Phythian’s own remark, that 
Gothic buildings resemble much nearer “ winter woods 
at their barest,” than “ summer woods at their 
fairest,” is more to the point, and though it may not 
be made for the first time, it expresses justly the simil¬ 
arity which probably strikes the majority of observers. 
In the chapter treating of trees in flat decoration from 
the earliest times up to the beginning of modem art. 
Mr. Phythian includes the one plate, out of twenty- 
four, which in any way really illustrates his text, an 
illustration taken from “A History of Art in Chaldea 
and Assyria,” by Perrot and Chifiez, showing 
enamelled bricks at Khorsabad. It enables the reader 
to see for himself the early realistic treatment which 
Mr. Phythian describes well, namely, the spreading of 
the bole of the tree, the curve in both bole and stem, 
the drooping tendency of the lower branches, the 
perpendicular tendency of the higher branches, and 
indeed their whole natural arrangement so as to 
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allow each branch as much air and light as 
possible. Knossos has now been discovered sufficiently 
long for Mr. Phythian to have noticed the far earlier 
and more realistic treatment of its decorations, of 
which our readers have been reminded before in these 
pages. 

It may reasonably be supposed that writers on 
Claude, Turner, Cotman, or on the English landscape 
painters generally, have already studied the best known 
authorities on the subject, and have used the judgment 
of their predecessors in forming their own. Constant 
quotation and reference becomes tedious, and we do 
Mr. Phythian more justice than he does himself, in 
treating his criticism as his own, judiciously formed on 
this principle. If we except his tendency to panop- 
ticism, to endeavouring to focus his view on religion, 
nature, art and literature, all at once—a feat which he 
cannot attain to—he makes, between pages 220 and 267, 
judicious and, in the main, true comparisons and classifi¬ 
cations of the methods of tree-painting employed by the 
painters of whom he writes. These include, besides 
those we have mentioned, Richard Wilson, Gains¬ 
borough, John Crome, Constable, J. R. Cozens, Peter 
de Wint, David Cox, with others whom we have not 
space to enumerate. Though we cannot entirely agree 
with Mr. Phythian, these forty pages or so are well 
worth reading, and in particular those which deal with 
John Sell Cotman. In one passage we, wonder 
whether Mr. Phythian has not been deceived by works 
of one of the other Cotmans. It is strange that he should 
only allude to Girtin once incidentally. To write of John 
Robert Cozens as characteristically a painter of moun¬ 
tain scenery seems to ignore his peculiar power of 
suggesting space in wide-stretching distant land¬ 
scapes. It is not surprising that Mr. Pythian 
omits any mention of Alexander Cozens, yet it was he, 
much more than the Sandbys, who was the real pre¬ 
cursor of Turner and the modern school, especially in 
a point particularly interesting to Mr. Phythian, the 
freedom from convention in his tree-studies. 

Mr. Phythian’s book will be pleasant to many 
readers; it should be so, independently of its other 
merits, on account of the very evident pleasure which 
he took in writing it. Nevertheless, on account of its 
weakness in originality and insufficient power of ex¬ 
pression, we fear that we must place it too near the 
category of those books to the writing of which there 
which there is no end. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 

The Last Days of Marie Antoinette. From the French 
of G. Lenotre. By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. 
(Heinemann, 10s. net.) 

M. Lenotre’s previous book “The Flight of Marie 
Antoinette,” a translation of which was published by 
Mr. Heinemann a little while ago, will be remembered. 
The present book, though on quite different lines, is no 
less remarkable. For he has collected the documents 
and pamphlets which were written at the time of the 
Restoration by attendants and servants of Marie 
Antoinette and Louis XVI. They deal with the last 
days of the King arid Queen’s captivity, their trial and 
their death. The papers make poignant reading. They 
are written quite simply by unlettered men, and are full 
of human touches, which are indescribably affecting, 
and of simple facts, the horror of which is appalling. 
The crudity of the way in which these facts are written 
down by the men who witnessed their actual happening 
convinces in its own terrible manner. Nature exagger¬ 
ates more than Art dare: 


The Danjeau and the St. Simon of these dark days were a gaoler s 
wife, a menial of the pantry, an upholsterer, a servant girl, a 
gendarme, a sweeper—witnesses, that is to say, whose style does not 
aim at any great elegance. But I think their rugged sincerity will 
strike us as being more impressive than the poetical and pompous 
redundancies of the official writers of the Restoration. 


And a little later on M. Lenotre remarks, with equal 
justice, with regard to the histories of which these 
narratives form the basis: 


Everything that has been thought to be an improvement to them 
has, on the contrary, quite remarkably detracted from their value by 
robbing them of their vividness of things seen which no second-hand 
narrator, however clever he may be, can ever recapture. To the 
verv clumsiness of these uncultured tales we owe many an involun¬ 
tary revelation. 

The narrative of Daujon is the most vivid and the 
most terrible. Daujon, standing on a chair, harangued 
the mob who were carrying the Princess de Lamballes’ 
head to the Temple, bent on forcing Marie Antoinette 
to kiss its dead lips. By his skilful words he kept them 
from their horrible purpose, but he could not keep six 
ruffians from parading in front of the Queen’s window 
with their ghastly trophy. That was what diplomacy 
bade him do in order that the King and Queen might 
not actually be torn to pieces. Daujon was a sculptor 
and liberal-minded. His party had as much authority 
with the rabble, maddened by the lust of blood, as any 
other party would have had. The beast in them had 
been nourished by long years of inhuman treatment, 
and sudden power had swept away the last shreds of 
their humanity. Daujon temporised with them, hating 
himself as he soothed and flattered them. You can see 
him standing on that insecure chair in the entrance, 
across which was tied a tricoloured sash: in front of 
him was laid out the headless body of the Princess, 
whose head, on a pike, was often pushed into his face, 
as its bearer lurched in the crowd. He spoke, and they 
listened. He was a brave man, this Daujon, the 
sculptor. 

A brave man, too, was Turgy, the servant who for 
fourteen months kept up a correspondence between the 
royal prisoners and the outside world, in spite of the 
elaborate precautions to prevent this and at the risk of 
his own head. His narrative brings out the contrast 
between the manner of life at the Trianon and at the 
Temple prison, and shows the strange power of breed¬ 
ing to adapt itself to circumstances and to gain respect. 
His horror at the King and Queen’s treatment is the 
horror of a man who sees his deity outraged. Very 
pathetic is it to read the code of signs which were 
invented, and which show how strongly hope lived in 
the hearts of the prisoners almost to the last of the long 
months of their captivity. Madame Elizabeth was most 
ingenious in the invention of these signals: 


If the Austrians are successful on the Belgian frontier place the 
econd finger of the right hand on the right eye. If they are 
r.tenng the country by way of Lille or from the Mayence direction 
ise the third finger as above. For the troops of the King or 
Sardinia use the fourth finger in the same way. N.B .—Be careful 
o keep the finger stationary for a longer or shorter time according 
n imnnrtfince of the battle. 


All these accounts of incidents of the most exciting 
event that has ever happened in the history of nations 
cannot fail to be of absorbing interest. Every hour of 
the time was fraught with intense meaning. Every 
value of man or thing was undergoing a sudden terrible 
test, and the results of that testing are still felt and 
being worked out in the life of to-day. There is not a 
sense in us, of sentiment, of horror, of admiration, of 
pity, that these simple narratives of the last days of 
Marie Antoinette do not touch, and touch deeply. 

The book is of poignant interest, and its interest is 
heightened by the illustrations, especially by the fac¬ 
similes of sketches which were actually made on the 
spot. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Newman. Edited by Wilfred Meynell. Robert 

Leighton. Edited by William Blair, D.D. 

(“ The Library of the Soul.” T. C. and E. Jack.) 

Save the title of the series to which it belongs, there 
is nothing we cannot praise in this little “ Newman.” 
When one remembers how irritating a small book of 
this sort can be, it is almost surprising that this par¬ 
ticular volume is so attractive; though, indeed, he 
would be a bad man who could make a really bad book 
of Newman’s work. The present selections are offered 
without editorial introduction and without notes, being 
prefaced simply by some extracts from the “ Apolo¬ 
gia.” It is no slight task to choose gold from gold, 
and the selection of these paragraphs from the 
“ Apologia ”—in fact of all the various extracts in the 
volume—must have been occasion of much perplexity. 
Here, among other generous acknowledgments (and 
Newman’s ample courtesy in this way is charming), is 
the tribute to Archbishop Whateley—“ who first 
taught me to weigh my words and to be cautious in 
my statements. He led me to that mode of limiting 
and clearing my sense in discussion and in controversy, 
and of distinguishing between cognate ideas, and of 
obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my sur¬ 
prise has been since considered, even in quarters 
friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of Rome. 
He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he used 
to snub me severely on reading, as he was kind enough 
to do, the first sermons that I wrote, and other com¬ 
positions which I was engaged upon.” Words like 
these remind us, if we should be in danger of forget¬ 
ting, that Newman's literary conscience was as acute 
and sensitive as his spiritual perceptiveness. It is to 
this unembarrassed sensitiveness that we owe half the 
delight which his work never fails to communicate. 
The infallible rhythm, the dignity and precision, the 
suave and sincere cadence of every sentence, the colour 
and music, that make of Newman’s prose so perfect 
and exquisite a thing—all this were surely impossible 
but for that severe conscientiousness which controlled 
the immense natural gifts of Newman the writer. And 
it is this intellectual conscientiousness, this earnestness, 
that imparts to his prose so fine a quality of oral sin¬ 
cerity, and that gives to the written word the candour 
and persuasiveness of clear speech. 

There are one or two passages here which suggest 
the almost grotesque contrast of Macaulay’s famous 
and strident outburst, beginning: “ There is not, and 
there never was on this earth, a work of human policy 
so well deserving of examination as the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Newman’s voice is not one which 
will strive or cry after this fashion. Yet neither is it 
a voice of soft allurement and langour. There are 
many pasages in these selections glowing and eloquent 
with a passionate eloquence; the most devotional 
chapters are the most powerful and urgent in plea. 
Coventry Patmore affirms that the works of St. Augus¬ 
tine, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Sales, and a score of 
others like them, “ contain an amount of substantial 
poetry, of imaginative insight into the noblest and 
loveliest reality, ten times greater than is to be found 
in all the poets of the past two thousand years put 
together.” And there are few things in imaginative 
or devotional literature (we perceive no great gulf be¬ 
tween the essentials of the two) so profoundly appre¬ 
hensive, so extraordinarily intimate, as the extract 
given in this book under the heading, ‘‘ The Mental 
Passion of Christ.” It is well that the editor has in¬ 
cluded so much which is purely devotional, and which 
must assuredly appeal to sincere men of whatever 
creed. To say there are other things we should like 
to see included, is but to say that this is not a garnering 


of Newman’s “ best things,” but merely a vqry limited 
selection; and the possibly discontented will be but 
gainers if they are sent back to the treasurable chapters 
of say the “ Apologia ” or the “ Idea of a University.” 

The other volume, of extracts from Archbishop 
Leighton, may possibly have the interest of a half- 
forgotten book, but certainly has the drawback of a 
tediously superfluous introduction. Leighton won 
Coleridge’s warm eulogy, one passage of the “ Com¬ 
mentary on St. Peter ” being declared to contain “ re¬ 
ligion, the spirit; philosophy, the soul; and poetry, the 
body and drapery united; Plato glorified by St. Paul.” 
Coleridge’s fondness for seventeenth-century divines 
may be held responsible for this huge hyperbole; but 
still it is wonderful that he should have uttered this 
judgment on anyone but his more justly honoured 
Jeremy Taylor. For it was Taylor that wrote “ Can 
a man bind a thought with chains, or carry imagina¬ 
tions in the palm of his hands? ” And of this poetry, 
as of Donne’s enkindling magnificence and music, 
Leighton has nothing, and little to compensate for the 
want of it. We wonder a little at the publication of 
this book, and can only assign it to the mysterious 
exigencies of a “ series.” Is it worth while to set forth 
as a ” detached saying ” of Leighton’s that “ We find 
very great odds betwixt stately palaces and poor cot¬ 
tages, betwixt a prince’s robes and a beggar’s cloak; 
but to God they are all one; all these petty differences 
vanish in comparison of his own greatness ” ? and to 
follow it with “ A wary circumspect carriage becomes 
strangers, because they are most exposed to wrongs 
and accidents ” ? 

The Church Handbook. By P. V. Smith, LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. (Wells, 
Gardner.) 

The title of this little book is misleading. “ A Church 
Legal Handbook ” would have been a truer descrip¬ 
tion, for it is overburdened with technical matters of 
law. Clergy and churchwardens possess or require 
more complete works of reference. This is acknow¬ 
ledged in the Preface. We conclude, then, that this 
book is intended for the ordinary layman, who is, how¬ 
ever, scarcely likely to trouble himself with the tech¬ 
nical law of the Church, except when it concerns his 
own position and that of the incumbent in practical 
relation to the parish church and public worship. But 
it is just here that we notice some marked deficiencies. 

For example: the Ornaments’ Rubric is entirely 
passed over, and a misleading note on p. 43 would 
almost seem designed to give the impression that it did 
not exist. 

In the notice of the little power now left to church 
vestries, we are not told—though this is a point of 
great importance—that the Easter vestry meeting has 
absolutely no legal right to deal with the accounts of 
moneys offered in the church collections. 

In reference to the Church Training Colleges (p. 94), 
nothing is said of the recent Act which throws them 
open to Dissenters. 

The second part of the book is chiefly an account of 
the legal position and local government of the various 
branches of the Anglican Church in other countries. 
Some very useful information is given about the con¬ 
stitution of voluntary churches, but we are surprised 
that nothing is said of so important a practical matter 
as their financial organisation. 

Those who wish for a short general outline of the con¬ 
stitution and government of the Anglican Church strictly 
in relation to the law of the State will find it in this 
little work, but we do not think that there is anything 
to justify such a comprehensive title as " The Church 
Handbook.” The legal development of the Church 
appears to be the lawyer’s chief concern. 
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DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 


A Series oj Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to his Flock 

No. IV. 

Our last conversation was, I think, in the main 
devoted to the Drama; and I believe I succeeded in 
showing you that while we Free Churchmen object to 
the stage as it is at present conducted, we are so far 
from being hostile to the theatre, that one of our 
dearest wishes is to see it reformed, re-edified, and 
made an instrument of innocent and wholesome delight. 
In touching on the question of the drama, I could 
scarcely avoid dealing to some extent with literature, 
but before I go more fully into that great subject, I 
should like to say a word about an art which is not so 
generally in the public view; I mean sculpture. 

Now I will say in the first place that there are certain 
aspects of this art which seem to me wholly laudable. 
When I pass through the public spaces and squares of 
our great metropolis and see the splendid statues of 
deceased statesmen—mostly, I am glad to say, of the 
Liberal persuasion—my heart thrills, and I feel that I 
am indeed a citizen of no mean country. Those stately 
figures, proud and erect, clad in no unmeaning or obso¬ 
lete finery, but in the homely trousers and tight-fitting 
frock-coat of the modern Englishman, go far to justify 
the sculptor’s art, and we feel that the side-whiskers and 
nose of such a man as Cobden deserved to be commem¬ 
orated in the enduring marble. Here, too, on that 
shelf, you will have noticed a bust of a distinguished 
fellow-minister: how the brow glows with thought, 
how well the artist has rendered the fine flowing locks, 
swepL back, it seems, from the forehead in some sudden 
access of inspiration. Nay, there are humbler walks 
of the art which are at least innocent; the monkey in 
terra-cotta swinging on his rope will certainly afford 
harmless amusement, and perhaps may inculcate kind¬ 
ness to animals; while the head of the grinning negro 
boy may stimulate an interest in missionary enterprise. 

But here, I think, we must draw the line. We may 
be held up to derision as prudes and fanatics, the oft- 
quoted motto, Horn soit qui mal y pense, may be hurled 
at our heads, we may be styled prurient, unclean, and 
I know not what else; but in spite of all clamour and 
all abuse we must say once for all that we cannot 
tolerate the making and the display of likenesses, in 
marble or bronze, in ivory or terra-cotta of the naked 
human form. There is a point at which all modern 
peoples divide the endurably coarse from the intoler¬ 
ably indecent and abominable. Every civilised man has 
a limit beyond which he will not permit himself to be 
carried, and, what is of at least equal importance, he 
has a limit beyond which he will not knowingly allow 
those innocences, ignorances and inexperiences which 
are under his guardianship or control to travel. I 
say that the limit is overstepped when in defiance of 
every principle of modesty and decency our eyes are 
confronted with this spectacle of nudity. A nude pic¬ 
ture is, indeed, bad and vicious in the extreme, but 
what is it to the sculptured form of a large, well-shaped 
woman, offending our eyes with the blatant realism of 
bronze or marble ? 

I was once being entertained by one of my deacons, 
a comparatively wealthy tradesman. He had moved 
into a larger house, and was kihd enough to invite 
me to be present at the consequent festivity. Much 
of the furniture, ornaments, pictures, etc., was new, 
and to most of it no exception could be taken. But, on 
looking round the drawing-room I was horrified to per¬ 
ceive a group of statuettes in white marble; the statu¬ 
ettes in question being nothing more or less than the 
representations of three young women, not one of 
whom had on a stitch of clothing. Now, as it hap¬ 
pened, my host had three daughters, all of them modest 


and Christian girls, aged from sixteen to twenty-two. 
I had watched their progress in our Sunday School, 
and knew them well. So after supper I took Mr. 
Laskin aside, and said: 

“ I have a suggestion to make, which I think you 
will find calculated to add to the pleasure of the delight¬ 
ful evening we have all spent.” 

“ What is it, doctor?” he said. “ Let’s hear about 
it, by all means.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I daresay you have heard of 
tableaux vivants, as they are called; the idea is that 
people should group themselves in such a way and in 
such costume as to suggest some well-known picture 
or event. Now, I propose that your tnree daughters, 
Minnie, Lizzie and Muriel, should take off all their 
clothes and see how well they can remind us of that 
pretty group I notice on the side-table.” 

You may imagine my host’s consternation at this 
proposal, and it was some time before he was convinced 
that I had not fallen a victim to a sudden attack of 
mania. At last, however, my real meaning dawned 
upon him, and I could see that he was a good deal 
ashamed. The statuettes were no longer in the draw¬ 
ing-room on my next visit. 

Would that I could persuade the world to act as 
promptly and as sensibly as good Mr. Laskin. Yet 
our Art Galleries and Museums, when they are not 
filled with the representations of Popish Virgins and 
Martyrs, teem with so-called works of art such as I 
have just described. I sometimes see ministers of 
religion, schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, even 
mothers and aunts, conducting bands of children round 
the establishments which the nation is wasteful and 
wicked enough to support; and I confess that I view 
such a sight with very great misgiving, or rather, with 
horror. How can that be right in art which is 
admittedly wrong and monstrous in life? If I am not 
to gaze at the nude and exposed forms of the lady 
Sunday School teachers, why in heaven’s name should 
this great Protestant and Christian nation subsidise 
exhibitions which contain dozens of such forms, forms, 
moreover, which in many cases add to the offence of 
their nakedness by the representation of lascivious and 
alluring attitudes and gestures ? I do not see that the 
antiquity of many of these objects is in any way in their 
favour, or excuses in the slightest degree their exhibi¬ 
tion to the public. Indeed, I should have thought that 
in a professedly Christian countty the pagan origin of 
these statues would be an additional argument in the 
contrary direction. But if we are to be told that we are 
to look with respect and admiration on every relic of 
antiquity, as such, then, of course, the path is clear, 
and we shall revive in our midst all the unspeakable 
abominations that in remote times defiled the earth. 
We shall see re-enacted the horrid orgies of Nero, 
Tiberius, and Heliogabalus; shameless processions will 
promenade our streets, and the last shreds of decency 
will depart from our nation. But, on me other hand, 
if we do not wish to see such a state of things, we shall 
turn a deaf ear to those who prate to us of antiquity, 
we shall decline to offer up the modesty of our young 
men and maidens at the shrine of heathen gods and 
goddesses. Show me a man who puts forward the plea 
of “ art ” in this connection; I will ask him in return 
how he would like to see the image of his mother in a 
state of nudity exposed to the gaze of grinning multi¬ 
tudes. 


And now we must enter on the consideration of a 
question which is more complicated and perhaps of 
more importance; I mean the question of literature. 
Here I hardly think I need defend myself or my friends 
from the charge of detesting or despising an art which 
is and has been cultivated with such success by so many 
members of the Free Churches. The names of Milton 
and Emma Jane Worboise, of Bttnyan and Hocking, of 
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Baxter and the Rev. E. P. Roe are, I think, sufficient 
testimony to the contrary. In poetry and fiction, in 
allegory and exposition we have taught the world the 
way of excellence, and we might be content with the 
testimony that such names as these afford. But we 
have done much more than this. Who can read such 
works as “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ Adam Bede,” 
and “ Robert Elsmere ”—to name the masterpieces of 
the last century—and not acknowledge that these great 
books are Puritan to the backbone ? I can never look 
into certain of these pages without my mind being 
carried back to the days of my youth, when I wor¬ 
shipped in an old-fashioned church situated in a great 
manufacturing town in the north. It was not a beauti¬ 
ful and ornate building such as that to which my 
ministry is now given; for it bore on its grey stone front 
the inscription—Ebenezer, 1809—and in those days the 
sturdy Independents of the north were not much given 
to architectural adornment or aesthetic superfluity. No, 
it was a stern and rugged building, with plain windows 
and square doorway; but the memory of it is still sweet 
to me, and I shall never forget a series of sermons 
preached there, sermons about “ Men who got on.” 
The preacher took such examples as Jacob, David and 
Jehu; and he told the old-world stories with such simple 
directness in his plain Yorkshire speech that to me, at 
all events, they became no mere chronicles of dead and 
buried kings and patriarchs, but the living histories of 
living men, whose careers offered as important lessons 
as the careers of the good citizens of Leeds itself. One 
was taken from the semi-mythical, wholly Oriental 
atmosphere of the old records right into the life and 
bustle of modern streets; one heard the busy hum of 
machinery, the rattle of the loom, the tread of hurrying 
and eager feet. The preacher showed us that these old 
heroes of the Jewish nation were in fact very near to us, 
that then, as now, strict attention to business, to the 
business in hand, was bound to ensure success, in 
Leeds as in Jerusalem, in Yorkshire as in Syria. Even 
now I can remember the glow of satisfaction that 
seemed to radiate from the congregation when the good 
minister told us that Jacob ‘‘ was a good Yorkshire lad 
at heart. He knew well enough if you want to get on 
you must start well, whether it’s in God’s service or in 
man’s service. Jacob was not a man for compliments 
and soft sawder—-he had no time for that any more than 
we have at Leeds—he had the pottage and the skins 
ready when they were wanted, and so he became the 
father of a great people. He stuck to his business, and 
so his business stuck to him.” It was to such heart¬ 
lifting discourses as this that I listened in the old grey 
chapel thirty years ago, and still the preacher’s tones, 
the faint aroma of hair-oil and peppermint, the listening 
faces of the sturdy, well-to-do congregation, and the 
sweet notes of the hymn return to me when I open the 
leaves of “ John Halifax.” 

So it is in a greater or less degree with the works of 
the other writers I have mentioned. I should like to 
see on the title-pages of George Eliot’s wonderful books 
three well-known words— Beth-el I’ll raise. In formal 
theological belief, perhaps, she was severed from us; 
none the less does one gather from her pages the aroma 
of the good, old-fashioned “ meeting-houses ” of the 
Midlands, of placid, gentle, undulating scenery, of plain 
red-brick country towns, and above all of the Free 
Churchmen of the time and place, typical Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. It has been said that in all those 
books there is not a single idea; but I do not think that 
idealism offers many attractions to plain, Protestant 
England. When an Englishman wants to go from 
London to Manchester he does not take a balloon, he 
takes a ticket at Etiston, content with his comfortable 
corner of the railway carriage, and not envving the 
adventurous aeronaut. True, the balloon is nearer the 
stars; but our traveller wishes to get to Manchester! 


And so the tale goes on. English fiction of the 
worthier, greater kind owes a debt that can never be 
repaid to the influence of the Puritans and their 
descendants; even when its authors are not mechanically 
of us, spiritually they are very near to us indeed. In¬ 
deed, I know of books whose authors would have dis¬ 
claimed, perhaps with indignation, both Puritan sources 
and Puritan influence, and yet these books are among 
the best representatives of our moral atmosphere. 
Miss Yonge, for example, was technically, I believe, 
a member of the Establishment, and her pages are here 
and there tainted with Anglican doctrine. And yet I 
know of no work which is more distinctly representative 
of our principles than hers. Those doctors and 
ministers in the country or in country towns, always 
with enormous families, the daily round of life under 
such conditions so faithfully and patiently described, 
without haste, without rest, are as good in their way 
as anything that George Eliot accomplished, and as 
remote from the fever-heated and unwholesome atmo¬ 
sphere of Romanism and Ritualism and “ art ” as can 
be well imagined. We smell no fumes of incense here, 
our eyes are not dazzled with the sheen of strange vest¬ 
ments, with the complexities of antique architecture— 
for I have always felt quite sure that the church built 
bv Ethel at Cocksmoor would have been one in which, 
with few alterations, I could have gladly ministered. 
Even when the peculiarities of the Establishment are 
mentioned, we suffer no shock, no repulsion. Richard, 
it is true, takes “ Orders,” but he enters the church with 
the quiet piety and sense with which a good Free 
Churchman would open a shop; whatever Miss Yonge’s 
personal opinions may have been we do not gather from 
her page that she conceived of this character as called 
‘‘to the awful and tremendous hierurgy of the Un¬ 
bloody Sacrifice to use the phrase of a dreadful book 
which I once opened. Again, it is true that there is a 
“ Bishop ” who “ consecrates ” the church at Cocks¬ 
moor ; but I do not think the most bigoted anti-Episco¬ 
palian need be alarmed by his appearance. Here is no 
mitred, mystic figure, armed with powers from worlds 
beyond our ken, no claimant to an imaginary apostolic 
succession, no maker of “sacrificing priests”; but a 
quiet, kindly old gentleman, who says a few pleasant 
words to the children; as simple and as Christian a soul 
as any Sunday School Superintendent. Thank heaven 
for it, there is no sense of mystery in Miss Yonge's 
work, no dark oppression of the sacramental system in 
the air, nothing that might serve to cherish in the 
young mind the workings of a vague and fantastic 
imagination. 

Without haste, without rest, must, as I said, have 
been the motto of this admirable writer. She has that 
sense of the importance of the infinitely little which is 
so characteristic of the highest genius; mark how 
patiently she traces the daily life of each of her child 
characters step by step, almost hour by hour, till we 
rise from the book with the delightful impression of 
having been inhabitants of Dr. May’s nursery for many 
years. Not a detail is withheld; a childish complaint 
is an episode, and the escapade of a boy at school has 
in it all the matter of a great tragedy, while a small 
practical ioke comes near to wreckimr one of the young 
lives in which we grow so absorbed.till,as I say, we seem 
to hear the energetic screaming of the vounger children, 
the pleasing bellow of the sailor-lad. me incessant (and 
most edifying) oratory of Ethel, and the grave voice of 
the good Richard. If I may parody a passage from a 
verv different writer, Miss Yonge has painted for us 
an eternal tea-table, and the hissing urn seems to 
whisper that the tea is not too strong. And then note 
the landscape which serves as a background to these 
deenlv interesting events. There are no bottomless 
vales and boundless floods, no shoreless seas or sacred 
rivers, no cedarn caves or Titan woods—none of the 
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distorted and unhealthy landscapes that presented them¬ 
selves to the opium-drugged minds of the unhappy 
Edgar Poe and the ill-fated Coleridge. Just as I am 
sure that there were no magic casements in Dr. May’s 
most comfortable residence, so I feel convinced that 
one might seek in vain within a large radius from the 
agreeable country town in which he practised for any¬ 
thing remotely resembling fairy lands forlorn. No, we 
seem to look from solid red-brick houses over placid 
meadows, watered by gentle and sluggish streams, 
bordered by well-trimmed hedges with all the gates and 
stiles in excellent repair. The wildest place mentioned 
in the book is Cocksmoor; and one understands the 
exquisite symbolism by which this ragged and unkempt 
heath stands for the wild, strange impulses and dreams 
which sometimes haunt and disturb the best of us, which 
we are to trim and tame at any cost, at any sacrifice. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long on a work which has 
always fascinated me by its truth and its simplicity, but 
I have demonstrated, at all events, my admiration for 
really fine literature, and I think I have shown you that 
a Free Church minister is by no means the tasteless 
boor that his enemies have pictured. Now, I am sorry 
to say that my task will be a less pleasant one; for it is 
my duty to declare that much which passes under the 
name of literature should, in my opinion, be ruthlessly 
suppressed. I will not allow that perfection in the 
presentation makes the nature of the thing presented 
of little consequence; I will not allow that the deadliest 
poisons may be vended openly so long as the phials 
containing them are curiously and “ artistically ” 
shaped; I will not allow that venomous serpents should 
be encouraged in our back gardens for the sake of the 
iridescent colours which their scales display. There are 
those who would suffer putrid and stagnant water to 
collect in our highways for the pleasure of observing 
the green scum which gathers over such places; but 
against such madness as this I, at least, will never 
cease to raise my voice in horror and detestation. . 

And I must say that, on the whole, modern criticism 
has taken this view, which I maintain to be the only 
possible one. After all, even the most enraged 
medievalists, the most atrabilious opponents of every 
kind of progress are obliged to confess that the present 
age is an ethical one. It is by the standard of ethics 
that we form our judgment of most things. Dogma 
may be on the wane, for as the worthy ex-president of 
the Wesleyan Conference so truly affirmed, dogma is 
not practical, and the twentieth century is nothing if 
not practical. As Dr. Forrest, a notable example of the 
fine scholarship and literary culture of Presbyterianism, 
has observed in a recent and stimulating work: 

“It is preposterous to call a State religious accord¬ 
ing as it does or does not make a formal profession of 
religion; for example, to call Spain Christian and 
America godless, as if, so long as the dogmatic of 
Christianity is preserved, it does not much matter about 
the ethic.” 

Considering what we know of the ethical code of 
America in social, commercial, and political affairs, con¬ 
sidering the severity with which any infringement of 
this high moral standard is punished, especially in the 
Southern States, it seems to me that the illustration is 
almost too extravagant for Dr. Forrest’s purpose, but 
it serves my turn, inasmuch as it insists on the supreme 
importance of ethics. Ethics, of course, are the natural 
development of a free commercial state; we are not 
surprised therefore to note that in the Dark Ages, when 
the Feudal System and the Church of Rome held down 
the world under a terrorism of blood and fire, there 
were, in our sense, no morals at all. But in commerce 
morals are essential, trade could not exist for a day 
without them, and the great commercial systems which 
have transformed the world from an armed camp into 
a peaceful factory would perish, unless sustained by a 
lofty ethical basis. 


The world of to-day, then, is peculiarly and essentially 
a moral world; there is no doubt that if a Syrian 
Christian of the first century could revisit this earth 
and compare the London and Chicago of to-day with 
Jerusalem of old he would be astonished at the contrast. 
And the moral code which governs us is itself peculiar 
to our age. No doubt it represents through a process 
of growth and development the ethics of the New 
Testament, but this identity is not to be discovered on 
the surface. Nor need this surprise us: the gigantic 
oak tree bears no resemblance to the acorn, and the 
splendid blooms in our gardens are very dissimilar from 
the tiny grains which we entrusted to the soil. Who, 
without minute and delicate observation, could identify 
the splendid butterfly, clad in all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, with a loathsome caterpillar crawling on the 
ground ? So, it must not surprise us if we find in the 
Inspired Volume that deliberately to hurt another man’s 
feelings is denounced to be a most capital and deadly 
sin, that poverty is held up to our admiration as a 
highly-privileged state, that the possessor of a flourish¬ 
ing business and an immense fortune is considered as 
occupying much the same position as that of a man on 
the brink of a frightful precipice, that the saving of 
money and a careful consideration of future contin¬ 
gencies are regarded as both imbecile and wicked. We 
must not be surprised again when we find the Master 
studiously shunning the company of what we should 
call the respectable classes, and associating with per¬ 
sons, male and female, whom we should describe as 
drunkards, tavern-haunters, wastrels, and “Bohe¬ 
mians.” 

At the same time, I need not point out to you 
that this is not precisely the code of to-day. We pride 
ourselves on our commercial prosperity, we do not wish 
to ‘imitate the Popish “ saints ” in tneir superstitious 
views of poverty, we regard a successful -and wealthy 
business man as a highly enviable and laudable indi¬ 
vidual, we applaud economy and prudent foresight in 
business matters, and, speaking for the Free Churches, 
I need scarcely say that we are devoted adherents of the 
great cause of Temperance. With the utmost stretch 
of my imagination, I cannot conceive of a minister of 
any respectable denomination drinking in a common 
public-house, with actors, painters, authors, or 
musicians, who, I am afraid, are rarely men of very 
sober habits; nor can I for a moment admnthat it would 
be possible for myself, or for any of my brethren, to 
cultivate the society of the unhappy women who have 
been branded with the shameful stigma of the Divorce 
Court. 

But ours, as I have observed, is an ethical age, and 
I cannot sufficiently praise the manner in which the chief 
literary critics of the time have absorbed the great moral 
principles which are, as I have said, the backbone of the 
modern commercial state. I do not know any of these 
gentlemen personally, I am sorry to say, but if we may 
judge from their writings, it must be, indeed, a blessed 
privilege to have their acquaintance, to imbibe, as from 
the fountain head, those precious streams of high 
ethical instruction which must well out always from 
their lips. And they are by no means the mere pedants 
of the dull old days, the dry scholars with their quaint 
interest in purely literary theories, with their puzzle- 
headed and minute knowledge of antique and dusty 
tomes such as Chaucer and Shakespeare, learned in 
occult and useless lore of poesy, gravely discoursing 
of sonnets and epics, of rhymes and alliterations, 
acquainted, very likely, with the languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome. No; the modern critic is far froth 
being of this grim old fellowship; as witness Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, who says in the columns of a great 
Liberal newspaper: — 

" Money talks. A litterateur who, having made a 
profound study of fiction, can tell you the colour of the 
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dress in which Charlotte Bronte was married will com¬ 
mand a higher remuneration (because he interests more 
people) than the critic who can but chatter amiably of 
the differences between the philosophy of Browning 
and the philosophy of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” 

This is sound sense, not literary pedantry; and it is a 
combination of sound commercial sense with a high 
moral standard that has made our English criticism 
what it is; the resolute guardian of our homes, deter¬ 
mined at all hazards to ward off the prowling bands of 
so-called “stylists,” “artists,” “mystics,” and all 
other dabblers in the dark caverns of impurity and 
disease. I am a father myself, and it has always 
pleased me to think of our English critics as fathers 
also, as writing their profound and yet attractive essays 
in the midst of a laughing throng of merry, happy 
children; pausing now and then, perhaps, and gaining 
inspiration and (who knows ?) ideas from the cheerful 
prattle of the little ones. I love to think of these men 
who guide the great destinies of English Literature as 
interested in all the details of innocent child-life, as 
more learned, perhaps, in the shape and uses of the 
tiny garments of extreme infancy than in the arid 
history of the masterpieces, as taking a greater interest 
in Nelly’s doll than in the author of “ Don Quixote ” 
as giving greater thought to the quarrel between Phillis 
and Jacky (who is always naughty), than to the debates 
of the Tassoists and Ariostoists. Indeed, I feel sure 
that this fancy of mine must correspond to the truth, 
for in no other way can I explain the enthusiasm for 
the cause of youth which has so often edified me in the 
writings of these excellent gentlemen. Only fathers 
could identify themselves so absolutely with the childish 
mind, only fathers could perceive with such sure instinct 
the weak places, as it were, in the nursery wall, and 
appreciate the need of guarding against the latent taste 
for decadent literature so prevalent in infantine minds. 
This principle—that no book should be written or pub¬ 
lished which may, conceivably, do some harm to some 
young person or other—is a great one; it has been the 
salvation of our simple English shelves, and I hope that 
our criticism will always and without flinching maintain 
this splendid canon—that the book which is not fit to 
enter the nursery and the schoolroom is not fit to exist 
at all. The field of the novelist and the poet, like that 
of the playwright, is an open space, a Board School 
playground, if you please, and I contend that the man 
who would defile and degrade such a paradise with his 
grinning death’s-heads, his grotesque and frightful gar¬ 
goyles, is a villain indeed. 

It fills me with amazement and horror when I read 
in the writings of authors (who are safe enough where 
modern work is concerned) a kind of glib, matter-of-fact 
acceptance of some of the most monstrous productions 
of past ages—on the ground that these abominations 
are “works of genius/’ “works of art,” and I know 
not what else. What a monstrous inconsistency lies in 
the practice of forcing growing lads to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of the obscenities of Aristophanes, a writer who 
would most deservedly be sent to gaol if he lived in 
our days, whom to read would spell the severest punish¬ 
ment, if he had written, not in Greek, but in plain Eng¬ 
lish. Is this the way to breed English gentlemen, I 
ask; are we teaching our boys to become earnest and 
profitable Christians by forcing down their throats this 
filth of heathendom, this Athenian sewage? No one, 
surely, can sincerely think that vile and corrupting 
garbage is any the better because it was written more 
man two thousand years ago. Again, I say, it is not 
to be wondered at, if to the Free Churchman the word 
“ classic ” implies foul and deliberate nastiness. And 
yet, the very men who are most prompt in correcting 
any tendency of this kind in the work of to-day are 
with the next breath ready to applaud the filth of some 
scoundrelly heathen, to smack their lips over some new 


edition of his plays or poems, and to congratulate the 
editor on his notes—notes elucidating matter of which 
a Hottentot would be ashamed. The case is much the 

Christians WritCrS Wh ° WCre at aH CVentS P rofessin & 

But I pass these over and come to the most notorious 
mstance of all, the universally read, the almost idolised 
Shakespeare. Nay; I am quite aware of the obloquy 
1 shall encounter, I know that a kind of fetish worship 
has gathered round the name of this dramatist, that it is 
accounted a heresy to mention his works save in terms 
ot the most extravagant praise. And I must allow that 
Shakespeare has written many great and admirable 
lines; there are whole pages, indeed, in his plays which 
may be read both with pleasure and profit, for the 
beauty of expression, the moral lesson, and the fidelity 
to hte. Such for example are the famous soliloquy 
beginning To be, or not to be,” and the hardly less 
famous moralisings of the Melancholy Jacques. But 
we purchase such gems as these too dearly when we 
consider what Shakespeare is as a whole, that through¬ 
out his works are scattered many passages of an 
extremely indecent nature, that his language is by no 
means such as we should tolerate in our drawing-rooms, 
and that again and again he appeals to some of the 
worst passions of Englishmen. 

How vain is it for us to preach the wickedness of 
war from every pulpit if with our next breath we bid 
our children study such a play as Henry V. We pro¬ 
claim aloud at every opportunity the blessings of peace, 
we denounce militarism in high places and in low, we 
clamour for the reduction of the bloated armaments 
which suck the life-blood from the English People, and 
keep the rest of the world in a continual state of irrita¬ 
tion and alarm. We resent such festivals as Empire 
Day, we banish the Union Jack from our schools, we 
hate and dread the very mention of conscription, and 
by our ridicule of the “ Rifle Club ” and similar schemes 
Ve do our very best to render our country defenceless 
m the event of invasion. Military habits—the smart¬ 
ness, the rigid carriage of the body, the prompt 
obedience to a superior—all these we consistently look 
down upon and deride, for they are at once provocative 
and contrary to the principles of democracy. Nay, as 
I have said, we have found it our duty in almost every 
case in which a dispute has arisen between Englishmen 
and those of another nation to declare our own people 
absolutely in the wrong, to paint them as a race of 
savage, sordid, and barbarian robbers. When English¬ 
men have won victories we allude to them as “ brutal 
massacres of unarmed men,” when Englishmen have 
been defeated we point out that our own race is effete, 
rotten, cowardly, and contemptible in every respect, 
and that the leaders of our armies are too imbecile to 
fight successfully against men, whatever their prowess 
may be against women and children. We have done all 
this, I say, and we crown our work by putting into our 
children s hands a book that reeks of Jingoism, 
Imperialism, and Patriotism; that “ mafficks ’ on every 
other page, that sings the glories of all the ruffianly 
kings who bore rule in the Dark Ages, and never fails 
to applaud their most disreputable military adventures! 
And when to vices such as these we join the immeasur¬ 
able contempt that the flunkey-soul of Shakespeare felt 
for the People, when we remember the outrageous and 
insulting manner in which the Democracy is treated in 
Coriolanus and Julius Caesar; above all, when we read 
tha L most injurious and shameful attack on the great 
Cade in Henry VI., Part II., the measure of our just 
indignation brims over, and we Free Churchmen re¬ 
luctantly but decisively announce to the world that 
Shakespeare must go. A few copies of the Works may 
possibly be allowed to be kept in the strong rooms of 
the County Council, and may be shown to such scholars 
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as can satisfy the official custodians that their curiosity 
is harmless; but the man who by a kind of malignant 
prophecy at once defiled the memory of the martyr in 
the people’s cause, and contrived in doing so shame¬ 
lessly to caricature and degrade the policy of the great 
Liberal Party of to-day, shall be no guide for our 
children, for those Liberal citizens of to-morrow, whom 
we have rescued from parson and from priest. 

Arthur Machen. 


LIVES OF GOETHE 

Goethe seems to have been specially unfortunate in his 
biographers. G. H. Lewes was a scholar, a man of 
bright personality and considerable keenness of insight, 
and yet he is ever making the reader conscious of his 
utter ineffectiveness as a biographer of Goethe. Car¬ 
lyle understood German better than he did French, but 
the little that he has left us as an appreciation of Goethe 
is inferior even to his story of the French Revolution, 
whether judged as a picture or as an analysis of cause 
and effect. “Not in the least a spooney,” Lewes 
quotes Carlyle as having exclaimed of Goethe, and if 
by “ spooney ” Carlyle meant sentimentalist, that is 
precisely what the author of “ Werther ” and of 
“ Tasso ” undoubtedly was from the beginning to the 
end of his career as a writer. In fact, there has never 
been a German poet who was not a sentimentalist 
C‘ spooney ” is really too idiotic a word to repeat). 
That the English critics and biographers of Goethe 
should have failed to understand him is no more sur¬ 
prising than that the German critics should have in an 
equal degree failed to grasp the real significance of 
Shakespeare; but it is strange that all the German bio¬ 
graphies of Goethe should be so unsatisfactory. The 
probable explanation is that the German “ Litteratur- 
und-Kunst Kritiker ” is nearly always for his sins a 
“ Herr Professor,” as was the case with Albert Biels- 
chowsky, whose second volume of “ Goethe’s Life,” 
translated by Professor William Cooper, is now pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Putnam. Mr. Cooper is an American, 
and he writes “ American,” or, at any rate, a dialect of 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which is often forcible and 
picturesque, but is quite as often not pure English. As 
to Herr Bielschowsky, one is constantly being reminded 
by him of Balzac’s description of the German in “ Le 
Cousin Pons ”: 

Pons et Schmucke avaient en abondance. l’un comme Pautre, dans 
Ir cceur et dans le caractfcre, ces enfnntillages de sentimentality qui 
distingue it les Allemands : comme la passions des fleurs, comme 
l’adoration des efFets naturels, qui les porte k planter de grosses 
bouteilles dans leurs jardins pour voir en petit le paysage qu’ils ont 
en grand sous les yeux; comme cette predisposition aux recherches 
qui fait faire k un savant germanique cent lieues dans ses guStres 
pour trouvcr une verity qui le regarde en riant, assise k la marge du 
puits, sous le jasmin de la cour; comme enfin. ce besoin de pr£ter une 
significance psychique aux riens de la creation, qui produit les 
icuvres inexplicables de Jean-Paul Richter, les griseries imprimees 
d’Hoffmann, et les gardes-fous in-folio que l’Allemagne met autour 
des questions les plus simples, creusees en manikre d’ablmes, an fond 
desquels il ne se trouve qu’un Allemand. 

Goethe and Bielschowsky stand towards one another 
in much the same relation as did Pons and Schmucke, 
with this difference, that Schmucke’s adoration of his 
divinity was associated with a modest abnegation of 
self, which is unfortunately lacking to the German 
critic. Most of his second volume is taken up with 
tiresome analyses of “ Iphigenie ” and “Tasso,” in 
which, true to the German instinct of “ walking a hun¬ 
dred leagues in his gaiters to find a truth that is laugh¬ 
ing at him from the edge of the well under the jasmin 
in the back-garden,” he discovers all kinds of im¬ 
material motives in Goethe’s private life to explain the 
most triumphant achievements of his imagination. On 
the first page we read : 

There can be no doubt that at first the desire for the love, later for 
the possessions of Charlotte von Stein, determined the fundamental 


tone of the dramas, which was further strengthened for Elpinor, 
Iphigenie, and Tasso by the death of his dearly beloved and only 
sister. 

This determination on the part of Herr Bielschowsky to 
trace the great inspiration of Germany’s foremost poet 
to the details of his domestic surroundings makes him 
write in unfair and snobbish terms of Frau Goethe, 
of whom Goethe himself wrote to Herder at the com¬ 
mencement of his liaison with that beautiful young 
woman who was then Fraulein Christiane Vulpius: 

I willingly confess that I love the girl passionately. 

But, says the Herr Professor, 

this declaration was either due to the over-valuation of a rather 
strong, momentary feeling of longing, or, what is more probable, 
was an emphatic reassertion of his interest in Christiane for the 
express purpose of commending her and her little son as warmly as 
possible to the protection of Herder and his wife. 

Anything more improbable or unlike the generous char¬ 
acter of Goethe can hardly be imagined. Herder and 
his wife, with that diabolical meanness which is so 
characteristic of narrow provincial life in Germany, did 
their very best to bring about the social ostracism of the 
poor girl at Weimar, in which they were naturally 
aided and abetted by the disappointed and temporarily 
discarded Frau von Stein. Goethe, however, though 
it was later in life that he learnt to judge the moral 
character of his friend Herder at its real value, was quite 
capable of taking care of himself and the mother of his 
son; and the fact that he married her seventeen years 
later shows that his love for her was something much 
stronger than a momentary feeling of longing. She 
seems, indeed, to have been the ideal artist’s wife, 
beautiful and simple-minded, and making no attempt to 
play the role of Egeria or to attribute to herself the in¬ 
spiration of his genius. Herr Bielschowsky describes 
this as the “ spiritual solitariness ” of Goethe, which 
reminds the writer of a remark made by a German lady 
in his hearing as to the superiority of the ladies of 
Berlin over those of Paris: “Die Deutsche Damen 
konnen Alles mitreden! ” Frau Goethe’s chief social 
fault she seems to have shared with the Duke of 
Wellington at the Court of Louis XVIII., where, 
according to the Vicomte de Reiset, “ il n’avait aucune 
conversation.” 

But if Herr Bielschowsky be correct • in his theory 
that Goethe’s “ Iphigenie ” is the reflection of his own 
domestic story, then it is strange indeed that he should 
insist on comparing this play with the original “ Iphi- 
genia ” of Euripides, much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. That Goethe’s drama is essentially German in 
characterisation and tone is obvious, and for this 
reason alone any comparison with the Greek master¬ 
piece is patently absurd. Herr Bielschowsky does not 
even hesitate to ascribe superior stagecraft to the Ger¬ 
man play. “ It is a stroke of genius,” he says, “on 
the part of Goethe to bring about a separate meeting 
between Iphigenie and each of the two companions. 

. . . In Euripides, on the other hand, Orestes and 

Pylades always appear together, like the Siamese 
twins . . .” But when Orestes is alone on the 
stage, where is Pylades? Behind the scenes of the 
Grand Ducal Theatre at Weimar presumably. But 
what possible application has such a criticism as this to 
the Greek theatre? The German critic’s initial mis¬ 
take is in seeking to establish a rivalry between these 
two splendid productions of human genius separated 
from one another by so many centuries. 

The two “ Iphigenies ” which might be fruitfully 
considered side by side are Goethe’s and Racine’s. 
Goethe was to a far greater extent than the German 
critics are disposed to admit a figure of the eighteenth 
century. If Frederick the Great could have fore¬ 
seen in what direction the genius of Goethe would 
develop after such pechfs de jeunesse as Goetz von Ber- 
hchingen and Werther had been confessed and atoned 
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for, he would certainly not have condemned him for* 
imitating the savage Shakespeare. The immense debt 
which Goethe owed to the French classical writers he 
implicitly admitted, at the prime of his career, in his 
praise of Moliere, of whose plays he made a point of 
reading at least one every year, and when he wrote the 
following self-revealing eulogy of Voltaire : 

Depth, genius, magnetism, taste, reason, sensibility, philosophy, 
elevation, originality, naturalness, wit, delicate, facility, flexibility, 
justness, finesse, abundance, variety, fecundity, warmth, magic, 
charm, grace, strength, the glance of an eagle, vast understanding, 
rich instruction, excellent tone, urbanity, vivacity, delicacy, correct¬ 
ness, purity, clearness, elegance ; harmony, brilliance, rapidity, 
gaiety, pathos, sublimity, universality, perfection in fact—there you 
have Voltaire .... Voltaire will always be considered the 
greatest man m literature of modern times, and perhaps even of all 
the centuries: every variety of talent, all the glories of genius, all 
the powers of thought. 

Could Frederick himself have said more, or would he 
have said as much? 

There is, in fact, a singular resemblance in the mental, 
moral, and social lives of the Hermit of x erney, and the 
poet-philosopher of Weimar. Both were patronised by 
German sovereigns with whom they ultimately fell out. 
Both were absorbed by universal activities, and aimed 
at encyclopaedic knowledge. The scientific studies of 
Goethe were not less futile if they were decidedly less 
grotesque than Voltaire’s investigations into the 
weight of heat. If Goethe thought that he had de¬ 
throned Newton, Voltaire’s dearest wish, on the con¬ 
trary had been to elevate the English philosopher to 
the highest pedestal in the realms of scientific and 
philosophic fame. Each played an important political 
and diplomatic role. Their characters were singularly 
alike so far as vivacity and brilliance of intelligence were 
concerned. Goethe had a strong leaven of senti¬ 
mentality lacking to Voltaire, and one cannot imagine 
the German poet enriching himself by usury, and thus 
amassing the enormous wealth which distinguished 
Voltaire from the vast majority of poets and philo¬ 
sophers. But while Goethe was undoubtedly a great 
precursor, and assisted, a transcendent figure, at the 
birth of the nineteenth century, his influence upon 
modern times can only be justly appreciated after a 
proper estimate has been formed of the influence of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries upon him. 
This is precisely what the biographers of Goethe, 
German and others, have so far failed to do, 
and Herr Bielschowsky has proved himself to 
be no exception to the rule. The late G. H. 
Lewes denounced Menzel for contending that Goethe, 
whom Lewes calls “the greatest poet of modern times,” 
had “no genius, but only talent, and that the miracle 
of his work lies in their style—a certain adroitness of 
representation.” “ To me,” says Lewes, “he (Menzel) 
appears radically incompetent to appreciate a poet.” 
But this is precisely the difficulty with Lewes 
(“ Goethe’s Life at Weimar.” Greening). It is more 
than likely that the classical influences of the eighteenth 
century on Goethe’s genius, which Menzel felt without 
being able to define, were the cause of his denying to 
Goethe a place among the poets of the first rank. In 
any case, Goethe would be best judged by a poet. Pro¬ 
fessors like the late Herr Bielschowsky, who patronise 
and fondle him, adulate and scold him, blue-pencil and 
red-pencil his masterpieces, are incapable of judging his 
poetry, and if they must write his biography, they 
would do better to sacrifice their mania for criticising 
the work of art to the more rational business of record¬ 
ing the historic fact. When will a poet give us a Life 
of Goethe? Rowland Strong. 


THE REAL ERNEST DOWSON 

Last summer I came upon a criticism of the poems of 
Ernest Dowson by Mr. Talcott Williams in an Ameri¬ 
can magazine The Book News Monthly, which 
ended with the words: “ Such are the poems of Ernest 


Dowson. Born in 1867, he died in 1900, having thrown 
away his life in such reckless and foolish dissipation 
as comes to few—Dowson had the best of life before 
him, and he chose the worst. Nor is there aught which 
furnishes excuse for this in the brief life prefaced by 
Arthur Symons.” As I considered this unfortunate, 
but natural, misunderstanding of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished lyric poets of our generation, I was forced 
to the conclusion that one of the worst misfortunes 
which befell that most unfortunate poet was that he 
found his biographer in Mr. Symons. Mr. Symons’s 
upbringing rendered him quite unfit to understand 
Ernest Dowson; it prevented him from seeing things in 
their true proportions. He saw London literary life 
always through the scarlet spectacles of the escaped 
Nonconformist; and the peccadillos of its youth bulked 
as big to his unworldly eyes as the sins of the Borgias. 
Excellent a critic as he may be of Dowson’s poems, 
he had neither the knowledge nor the experience to 
understand Dowson the man. He has succeeded in 
presenting one of the most charming and distinguished 
spirits of our time as a rather disagreeable wastrel. 

He was not even sufficiently intimate with Dowson 
to perform the task properly. His facts are actually 
wrong: Dowson was not the possessor of a dock, but 
had a share in it, and was manager of it; he did not 
feel “ strangely at home ” in that squalid part of the 
East End, but always made haste, a daily haste, to get 
out of it as fast as he could; Dowson was a gentleman, 
and never afflicted with a “ morbid shyness.” Such 
statements as that he loved the sordid, desired all the 
enchantments of the senses, that he was not a dreamer, 
but a child clamouring for the impossible, are equally 
inaccurate; but they help to justify Mr. Talcott Wil¬ 
liams of his absurd impression of Ernest Dowson as 
a rather disagreeable wastrel. 

Dowson was one of the first friends I made, when, 
after my return to England from the West Indies, I 
came to London to attempt the adventure of literature. 
I did not know him at Oxford, for I must have been a 
year or two senior to him. Our friendship grew 
quickly, and for a couple of years we spent on the 
average four evenings a week together. We used to 
meet at about six at the Cock, in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
where I would find him half in a dream, with a glass 
of absinthe before him, writing hi's delightful verse on 
a scrap of notepaper or the inside of an envelope. He 
needed the absinthe, for he suffered from the constitu¬ 
tional languor of the frail, and was besides tired by 
his uncongenial work at the dock. He would talk fit¬ 
fully of literature or the British Public—a great figure 
in those days—or our friends till seven. Then we 
would betake ourselves to Poland, as we called the 
restaurant where dwelt “ the little lady of his heart.” 
A fresh, young girl—he had first made her acquaint¬ 
ance there as a child—of a cheerful, healthy spirit, she 
attracted him by the charm of her innocent youth, a 
charm to which he was peculiarly susceptible, and by 
the charm of her contrast to his frailer self. She was 
hardly the creature of his poems, but a sufficing struc¬ 
ture for a poet to embellish with his fancies. 

Poland was hardly what Mr. Kipling would call the 
restaurant of a dream—it had not even a wine licence; 
and there was a lamentable absence of plush. But it 
was suited to the means of those attempting serious 
literature; and the simple food it provided was whole¬ 
some. An actor or two—the successful of them dine 
at the Carlton now'—an editor, two or three writers 
and barristers made up the circle; and till half-past 
nine, over our ale and coffee, we would talk furiously 
and disputatiously about literature, art, and morals, 
seldom forgetting to say a few kind words about the 
British Public. Then, leaving Dowson to play a game 
of cards with the little lady of his heart—I think those 
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games were the great delight of the child’s wearisome 
day—we went on to the Cafe Royal or a tavern, where 
Dowson joined us later, and continued our discussions. 
Often we talked of joining one of the clubs which we 
now adorn; but an honest dread of the club bore, so 
certain to spoil our talk, held us back. Tavern talk 
seemed less interrupted by irrelevant persons. The 
evening ended always at the Crown, the meeting-place 
of men of letters, artists, social reformers, critics, and 
comparatively affluent young journalists like Mr. 
Symons, a circle brightened by the presence of such 
members of the ballet as had the faces and intelligence 
to make that presence grateful to it. 

At those feasts, whether of steaks or of wit, Dowson 
was always the dreamer; his eyes were always a little 
bemused; always he seemed to awake, to withdraw 
himself from some aloof world of the imagination to 
come into our talk. Awakened he talked well, but he 
only took the trouble to talk much on his own subjects, 
literature and beauty. He was, above all things, a 
dreamer; that was his essential quality; when Mr. 
Symons missed it, he missed Dowson altogether. Cer¬ 
tainly he was never a clamorous child. I have heard 
him rail at the world for a breath—who does not?— 
but he never clamoured for anything it could give him; 
he had too much of the dreamer’s contempt for it. I 
think he was happiest in the remote Breton villages, 
whither he now and again withdrew himself, from 
which he wrote his most delightful letters. They used 
to give me the impression that the world went well 
with him there—as well, at any rate, as it ever could 
go with him. 

At the closing of the Crown at night, either he 
would hurry off to catch a train to his loathed East 
End underworld, or he would walk with me to far 
Vauxhall, where, after some talk, he would sleep in 
my easy chair; for he had the cat’s happy aptitude for 
sleeping where night found him. I remember that our 
breakfasts were silent meals: I never want to say any¬ 
thing at breakfast; it was a want Dowson shared. 
After breakfast he would hurry off to his dock. 

I once went to lunch with him at that dock, and I 
remember well and uneasily the dreary house—Quilp 
might have lived in it—looking out upon the chilly 
water. Three times I went at night; once to translate 
with him a volume of French memoirs in eight hours, 
as fast as we could in turn drive the pen to the other’s 
dictation. Once I dragged him back from town after 
dinner to explore the dock quarter at night. That 
night at any rate that quarter was very like Bagdad: 
strange people were abroad to make our acquaintance, 
and we had a fantastic time of it. Once again at night 
I went down to the dock, and helped him carry away 
the possessions he cherished. They were very few, 
mostly books; we carried them quite easily, f never 
knew why we shot that moon with so romantic a 
secrecy; I do not believe there was any need for it, 
since it was partly his own house. He cast the dust of 
the loathed East End off his feet, and never saw it 
again. 

The world never could go very well with Ernest 
Dowson. He was not of it. To his strong, delicate 
sense of beauty, for ever ruffled by the modern squalor, 
was added a frailty of constitution, the consumptive 
taint, which oppressed him with a languor which 
liquor alone could relieve. Now and again during the 
two years of our intimacy he would have drinking 
bouts. Later they grew more frequent as he grew 
frailer, and the need of stimulant more pressing. 
His strained nerves demanded it more imperiously. 
But for weeks together he would drink wine and beer 
and keep sober enough. But naturally a couple of 
whiskies and soda had as an intoxicating an effect on a 
man of his nerves as three-quarters of a bottle on the 


average man. Liquor was his anodyne, too, no less 
than his stimulant. When life forced itself into his 
dream too roughly, his usual gentle impatience with it 
rose to a feverish irritation, and for that irritation he 
sought the only remedy he knew. Unforunately, too, 
whisky was a literary fashion, set by Henley. It was 
an appalling fashion, which some of the younger men 
of letters followed with a kind of foolish schoolboy 
bravado. I have seen three of the finest minds I have 
known drown in whisky. As long as I could keep 
Dowson to wine or beer he was sober enough. When 
the acuter craving drove him to whisky, and whisky 
to women, there was little to be done. Sometimes, 
indeed, I would get him to my rooms, sobering him up 
by the walk. Sometimes I had to leave him to that 
Providence which makes children and drunken men its 
special care. It looked after him. One thing I will 
say, unlike the true wastrels I haye known, he never 
took any pride in these outbursts. He rather hated 
them. 

Ernest Dowson was a dreamer with the finest and 
most delicate sense of beauty. He was an exile in this 
world; and very wisely he lived aloof, as far as it would 
let him, in the beautiful world of his dreams, which he 
has now without doubt inherited. Of externals he 
was utterly heedless. He did not love the sordid at 
all; but he did pay as much attention to his appearance 
as that stern Englishman, Dr. Johnson. He was 
simply not concerned with the world; and I think that 
his wonderful, gentle charm came from this attitude to 
life. He never cared enough for this world to pose 
before it; he had the charm of perfect simplicity and 
sincerity, the charm of an extraordinary gentleness. 
He was always just Ernest Dowson; and it was a 
delightful person to be. 

The truth of his soul is best expressed in the words 
he gave me to write opposite his name in a curious 
birthday book I keep: 

The small things of life are odious to me, and the habit of 
them enslaves me; the great things of life are eternally attractive 10 
me, but indolence and fear put them by. 

Edgar Jepson. 


FICTION 

A Lindsay o’ the Dale. By A. G. Hales. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

Mr. Hales’s story of Australian bush life in the con¬ 
vict days is graphic and exciting. Whatever may be its 
merits from a literary point of view, the author can be 
congratulated on having written a story that will carry 
his readers from start to finish with a rush, and leave 
them sorry that it is not longer. And that is a test that 
the majority of novels would fail to pass. Kate 
Killowen, tne narrator of “ A Lindsay o’ the Dale,” is 
one of a family, drawn from Irish and Scottish sources, 
which leads the life strenuous in a most determined 
manner. Inspector Vernon, a police tyrant, insults 
Kate’s mother, the outraged husband horsewhips him, 
and thus begins a battle which ends, Hamlet fashion, 
in the deaths of all the principals. When Killowen and 
his two sons take to the bush they preform deeds of 
valour and daring that almost make the reader gasp. 
Mail-coaches are held up, regiments of police attacked 
and defeated, all the difficulties presented by Nature 
overcome, and as soon as one of the gang loses his 
horse—it is the finest in the world, otherwise it would 
not be a bushranger’s!—in the next chapter he picks 
up a better animal! Vernon’s perseverance in perse¬ 
cuting the family provides the author with plenty of 
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opportunities for testing the capabilities of his brood 
of fighters, and if it is not easy for the lay mind to 
conjure up the spectacle of half a dozen men holding up 
a whole town, no doubt that sort of thing was possible 
fifty years ago, when bushrangers of the Robin Hood 
brand found many friends in the ranks of the more 
prosaic of the population. The Killowens rob the rich 
and vulgar in order to give to the poor, and in this way 
Mr. Hales contrives to keep all the sympathy on the 
side of the much-persecuted family. It would require a 
column of figures to express adequately the number of 
murders, mad rides—and other feats of horsemanship— 
narrow escapes, and eccentric enterprises with which 
this novel is crowded, but those who like to have their 
blood stirred are advised to buy “ A Lindsay o’ the 
Dale.” It will more than satisfy any craving for the 
sensational. Perhaps the very pessimistic ending will 
be found disappointing; it is a shock to read of the 
deaths of the whole band of heroes with the exception 
of the last recruit, Kenneth Killowen, and even in his 
case we are informed that he becomes a maniac and 
drags Inspector Vernon about with him in the wilds. 
This is the family vengeance on their persecutor. Mr. 
Stanley L. Wood—without whom no Australian story 
is complete—provides a frontispiece, and juvenile 
readers of “ A Lindsay o’ the Dale ” will certainly wish 
there were more. 


Mortal Men. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. (William 
Heinemann, 6s.) 

The setting of this story is nebulous. We are told next 
to nothing of Miss Rean’s school, and we can only con¬ 
clude from the conversation of her school-marms that 
it was one of little consequence. These young persons 
talk like kitchen-maids and behave like the hoydens in 
a Restoration drama. It does not matter much which 
man comes in their way, they will hurry to throw them¬ 
selves at his head. They dance with drapers’ assistants, 
they think one of them has an elegant figure and wonder 
if he wears stays, they eat 'four ices and have indi¬ 
gestion. “ Mr. Philip shared one of mine,” said Lilian 
Medlicott. “ He wanted to taste it, he said; he put his 
lips just where mine had been.” We are fascinated by 
this picture of the ice, because we have often watched 
little boys at an ice-vendor’s barrow. “ Mr. Philip ” 
was the brother of the head-mistress, and when he 
comes to stay at the school, she hopes her young ladies 
will remember that there is no need for them to see any 
more of him than is absolutely necessary. This seems 
rude until you remember what the young ladies were 
like. “ You’ll have Mr. Rean quite close to you up¬ 
stairs,” says Lilian Medlicott to Jessica; “ he is to have 
the bedroom beyond yours. He’ll pass your door as he 
goes by at night. Perhaps you’ll have adventures in 
the empty rooms up there ... it would be more 
exciting than you can think . . .” After this, no 

one can be surprised to find Jessica, a few chapters 
further on, in Mr. Philip’s room, kissing his coats, and 
yet a little later departing with him for a honeymoon on 
the South coast. “ We are virtually married,” he said 
to her when she became a little uneasy about her posi¬ 
tion. There was not the shadow of a reason why they 
should not have been actually married, but Philip, who 
had negro lips and a thick-set figure, thought he might 
tire of Jessica as he had tired of other women; while 
Jessica believed on the slightest evidence that he had a 
wife already. It really did not matter much. Philip 
was an offensive creature from beginning to end, and as 
for Jessica, if it had not been Philip, it would have been 
John or James. When we leave her she is, by courtesy, 
.1 widow, but Philip’s successor is holding her to him. 
She was, says the successor, “ the spendthrift who had 
wasted a big emotion on a spurious joy.” We should 
describe her differently. 


DRAMA 

LADY FREDERICK 

The name of one great actress—a perfect artist—was 
on everybody’s lips on Saturday night. “ What a part 
for her,” we all said, “ and how marvellous she would 
have been in it. Why is she not? ” But, really, Miss 
Ethel Irving made us forget our regrets and give 
ourselves up wholly to her wonderful talent and charm, 
till, by the end of the play, she had become for us the 
one and only Lady Frederick, and Lady Frederick had 
become Miss Ethel Irving. It was a delicious evening, 
full of delight from start to finish. The success of a 
first night can generally be gauged by the entr’actes. 
On this occasion during the intervals we were all gay 
and good-humoured, at our very best, pleased to see 
our friends, and, infected with the author’s vitality, 
saying our brightest things. It was not a perfect play 
from the technical point of view, there were “ scenes r ’ 
which had nothing to do with the main action, there 
were stage tricks which have served before. But it was 
a perfect piece of work, because what the author did he 
did deliberately, ” of malice afore-thought,” and he 
got the greatest possible effect out of his efforts. He 
was completely, splendidly successful. 

The story details how Lady Frederick Berolles, an 
Irish widow with a personality and a brogue irresistible 
in force and charm, is wooed by the young Marquis of 
Mereston, whose mother is horrified at the prospect 
of her son marrying someone whose escapades have 
given a salacious world a just cause for criticism. Lady 
Mereston’s brother, an old adorer who, though he had 
once been made ridiculous by Lady Frederick, still 
admires her, joins with his sister in trying to prevent 
the marriage. For this purpose they plot to bring up 
her past against her. Lady Frederick is flattered by 
the young man’s devotion, though she does not really 
intend to marry him; but she wishes to refuse him in 
her own way, and resents bitterly the attempt to force 
her to give him up. She prefers to show her complete 
mastery of the situation and then to retire gracefully 
with all the honours of the victory while she declines 
its fruits. It is all the more magnanimous of her in 
that she is desperately in need of money to save her 
own and her brother’s honour, when the alternative of 
not getting it is ruin or marriage with a blackmailing 
gentleman who holds her bills. But she is not one to 
worry, and she comes through her troubles with reck¬ 
less confidence and a genius for getting her own way. 

In the course of her fencing with the Mereston 
family we see her delivering her deadliest thrust with 
the sweetest of smiles and the most perfect good 
temper, but there comes a time when Lady Mereston 
brings a charge against her in the presence of her son 
and brother. It is a great moment. Lady Frederick 
explains the matter with a perfection of simplicity and 
truth, a pathetic dignity which convinces all of us, 
except the (perhaps) too harshly-drawn mother. The 
insulted woman goes further: she bums the letters 
which would have destroyed Lady Mereston’s most 
sacred memories, and then—having up to now been 
perfectly quiet and restrained—she breaks out into a 
storm of emotional protest. The scene, which was 
splendidly conceived by the author and perfectly exe¬ 
cuted by the actress, profoundly moved the audience. 
Having triumphed and brought Lord Mereston, 
an ardent lover, to his knees, she refuses the 
great prize; but that he may not suffer over¬ 
much by her refusal she makes the renunciation at 
her dressing-table, appearing first in the strong sun¬ 
light, bare of the charms her art of making-up added 
to her. It is exquisite comedy, this scene in which she 
gradually grows more beautiful, the while she cyni¬ 
cally and lightheartedly explains “ how it is done,” 
till, at last, radiant as ever, she has crushed the pas¬ 
sionate illusions out of the boy for ever. 
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There is a delightful interlude in the second act, 
when two young lovers have a dispute as to the educa¬ 
tion of their possible son, and the father, at first 
shocked at overhearing so improper a discussion, is 
drawn into it and becomes the most heated of them 
all. The young girl in this scene was charmingly 
played by Miss Beatrice Terry, who shows great pro¬ 
mise of worthily carrying on the torch of her illustrious 
family. There is another interlude which shows Lady 
Frederick wheedling a dressmaker into taking back 
her demand to be paid. It was highly successful as 
showing one side of Lady Frederick’s power, and it 
delighted me. The whole company ably seconded Miss 
Ethel Irving in her wonderful achievement, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne in a very telling part being particularly satis¬ 
factory. 

The only fly in the amber of appreciation seems to 
be that Mr. Maughan is also the author of “ A Man 
of Honour.” Surely that he wrote that strong and 
powerful piece of realism should only make us more 
laudatory when he follows it with this witty, original 
and exquisitely-wrought study of a fascinating 
personality. 

Reginald Turner. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“LORD BACON ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W ith all due deference to Mr. Alfred E. Thiselton, I 
still maintain that Francis Bacon’s proper designation at no 
period of his career was “ Lord Bacon.” 

Mr. Thiselton says that Bacon, between his positions as Lord 
Keeper and Lord Chancellor, “ would properly be described as 
‘ my Lord Bacon,’ or ‘ Lord Bacon,’ ” and that “ Sir Edward 
Coke was never raised to the peerage, and yet he was known as 
‘Lord Coke.’” 

Will you kindly allow me to support my contention by a 
reference to what Spedding, Bacon’s great biographer and 
editor, writes on the subject? His verdict ought to be of some 
weight in the discussion : 

It was doubtless as Verulam, or Lord Verulam, that 
he (Bacon) expected the next ages to know him and speak 
of him. I think everybody who has been concerned with 
him as editor or biographer must agree with me in regret¬ 
ting that the next ages did not take the hint. Being 
invited to call him by a name as handsome in sound and 
associations as any that England could have furnished, 
they have fixed upon him one of the ugliest and most 
vulgar; a name associated chiefly with the poorest kind 
of joke (and quite as much so since he bore it as before), 
and so common-place, that in order to make it serve the 
purpose of distinguishing him from the rest of his sur¬ 
name at all, they have been obliged to invest it with a 
title to which it never had any pretence [Lord Bacon]. 
An attempt has indeed been made of late to justify the 
title of “ Lord Bacon ” by the analogy of “ Lord Coke,” 
“ Lord Hale, ” and others. And it is true that chief justices 
retained in popular speech the prefix of “ Lord, ” though 
never made Peers. But this practice did not extend to the 
judges in Chancery. Sir Thomas More was Lord Chan¬ 
cellor More, but was never called Lord More. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was Lord Keeper Bacon, but was never called Lord 
Bacon. And so through all the list of Lord Keepers, Lord 
Chancellors, and Masters of the Rolls. Francis Bacon is 
the only one who even in popular speech ever bore the 
prefix of “ Lord,” otherwise than in conjunction with the 
title under which he was called to the Upper House.” 

This is plain enough, and to my mind conclusive that the 
title “ Lord Bacon ” is a misnomer. 

George Stronach. 


“ THANKING YOU IN ANTICIPATION ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —This phrase is now becoming common. I think it is 
one of the meanest ever invented, and one of the most insult¬ 
ing ; for it implies that, however much pains the worker may 
take, he will get no thanks for it afterwards. Why should he? 
He has been thanked already. 

It further implies an imperious and insufferable demand, 


which must and shall have immediate attention, on pain of 
being considered no gentleman. Surely no one who really 
respects a correspondent ought to employ this touting bag¬ 
man’s phrase. 

Walter W. Skeat. 

TRAVELLING ON SUNDAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Unless the question of Sunday travelling is not suffi¬ 
ciently literary, scientific, or artistic to merit furthur space in 
your columns, may 1 refer to a point mentioned at the Church 
Congress early in the month? A speaker said he had read in 
a newspaper that 420,000 men are employed every Sunday in 
taking people about. Is it, as Mr. Algernon Ashton declares, 
“abjectly crazy ” for the clergy to object to this? Why on 
earth should any “ one’s imagination positively reel ” at a 
protest against such unselfishness? When travelling makes it 
impossible for 420,000 men to observe Sunday as either a day 
of worship or a day of rest, how are the clergy and others 
“ inconceivably silly” to object to it? Such discourteous 
phrases come very strangely from one who is trying to accuse 
the clergy of inconsistency by saying that they are “ travel¬ 
ling,” when they walk from their houses to their churches. 
“ Skeat’s Dictionary ” tells us that the root idea of “ travel ” 
is “ toil the clergy object to Sunday travelling (in the ordi¬ 
nary use of the word, not according to Mr. Ashton’s unworthy 
quibble) because it imposes toil on others as well as on the 
travellers themselves. 

Is there so much difference between the Catholic and Cal- 
vinistic ideas on Sunday amusement, applied to present circum¬ 
stances, as your editorial note in last week’s issue implies? 
Mediaeval amusements took place on the village green, and 
other localities close at hand, and so did not interfere with the 
observance of Sunday as a day of worship. The clergy of 
to-day object to Sunday amusements because many of them 
make it impossible for Sunday to be kept as a day of worship. 
Many of the clergy advocate amusements and recreations as 
far as they do not interfere with this. But the more toil amuse¬ 
ments necessitate the more does the Catholic idea conform 
with the Calvinistic. 

Because the clergy wish everyone to have the opportunity of 
keeping Sunday as a day of worship or of rest, Mr. Ashton 
calls them “ inconceivably silly.” When they try to promote 
unselfishness they are doing an “ abjectly crazy ” thing. Such 
is the doctrine of the self-constituted Apostle of Selfishness 1 

But perhaps some poor parson had the misfortune to tread 
(should I say “ travel ”?) on Mr. Ashton’s pet corn on the day 
he wrote that amazing letter. 

October 21. C. O. A. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In dealing with the question of travelling on Sunday, 
Mr. Algernon Ashton might well have omitted from his list of 
examples such forms of travelling as walking, cycling, and 
swimming, which do not requisition labour from outside 
sources—the inclusion of the latter means of locomotion being 
particularly incongruous. One cannot very well be expected 
to imagine the sight of a man divesting himself of his clothing 
on the Embankment at, say, Waterloo or Charing Cross, on 
a chilly Sabbath morning, plunging into the river, and under¬ 
taking a few hours’ swim in order to pay his mother-in-law a 
visit at Battersea Park or Hammersmith. The problem of 
transporting his clothes, and the process of drying himself on 
arrival, would be rather embarrassing drawbacks. 

However, what Mr. Ashton no doubt meant to convey to us 
was his utter contempt for those narrow-minded people who 
consider it wrong to travel on Sundays, if, by so doing, they 
become parties to the employment of human labour; and your 
correspondent, in his usual terse fashion, characterises such 
folk as “crazy and incredibly silly.” Although a Christian 
man myself, I am in complete concurrence with the views of 
Mr. Ashton, and in total disagreement with the two saintly 
(apparently, of course) persons who voice their opinions regard¬ 
ing this question in a recent issue. 

Because a man is a Christian, why should he be a bigot and 
devoid of common sense? Is it not possible to combine Chris¬ 
tianity with the latter essential quality? To my mind, there 
is no person more sickening and irritating to a broad-minded 
man than the obstinate fanatic, who is usually as inconsistent 
in his actions as he is objectionable. He it is who is the first 
to condemn this or the other act as unfitting for performance 
on the Sabbath, while, all the time, he may be equally ready 
to violate the laws of those during the week. Surely it would 
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be better to be a freethinker or an atheist than a maudlin 
hypocrite. 

Then, again, do these extraordinary people, who clamour for 
a discontinuance of Sunday labour, realise for one single 
moment what such a step would mean? If their suggestions 
were considered there would be no local, provincial, or Con¬ 
tinental train service, nor any kind of public conveyance in 
the streets; no police to protect us from robbery and violence, 
and fires would have to burn themselves out; all restaurants, 
post offices, and concert-halls would have to be closed, and 
hotel proprietors be compelled to turn out their visitors on 
Saturday nights in order to give their servants a rest ; there 
would be no delivery of letters in the country, and the milk¬ 
man would cease to call; we should have to light our own 
fires, clean our own boots, and cook our own food—in a word, 
the disorganisation would be so appalling that the non¬ 
employment of labour on Sundays would be an absolute and 
utter impossibility. 

If those who hitherto advocated such a move still think it 
practicable after carefully weighing the foregoing factors, 
which so obviously militate against it, all I can say is that 
they are only fit to be relegated to those institutions which are 
ready to receive with open arms the pitiable specimens of 
humanity who, through monomania, or some other deplorable 
cause, have to be isolated from their normal-minded brothers 
and sisters. O. Mona Balthasar. 

October 22. 


THE HYPOCHONDRIA OF ART 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is not easy to delve out the leading idea of Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s article, in spite of its simple diction and 
homely phraseology. One is painfully tossed about by the 
“ But ” that commences most of his sentences. If I am not 
mistaken, the gist of his matter is that the culture of so- 
called aesthetic tastes, rather than the reading of technical 
criticism, on the part of the public will save the situation for 
the painter. 

Is Mr. Clutton-Brock holding a brief for the art-and-crafty 
business, the affectation of which is nauseating to every true 
artist? Or is he mixing up painters with “collectors ”—two 
classes positively opposed in spirit? I doubt very much 
whether Turner cared a rap about the shapes of his cups and 
saucers so long as they would hold tea. Millet was content 
with a peasant’s environment. Similar instances come 
numerously to the mind with the least effort of memory. It 
is to be presumed that what Mr. Clutton-Brock considers 
necessary to the lay mind is equally, if not more, necessary to 
the professional. Nevertheless, your painter who has a studio 
half marine store and half luxurious retreat is usually an in¬ 
different painter. The writer affirms that “ Art and taste 
begin at home, and are made by the production and enjoyment 
tf things that most nearly concern us. Just as ornament is the 
overflow of energy, so pictures are but the overflow of Art. 
There must be a superfluity of Art in things that are useful 
before it can find its way into things that are useless,” and so 
on. Here are many assertions, each of which is open to 
contradiction. For my own part, I believe that the reverse is 
true in every case. 

Further, does not the writer of the article keep his subject 
needlessly in the clouds by insisting so much upon pictures 
being made with joy? It smacks of the worst manner of 
Ruskin. Pictures, if they are worth anything, are not made 
with joy. They are made with striving and travail and 
vexation of spirit. The joy comes before and after; when the 
subject first inspires, and when the work is well received upon 
completion. Whether the case is different with pots and pans 
I do not know, but personally I do not believe in the singing, 
smiling craftsman. That idea is the outcome of Ruskin 
flavoured with Morris. Such a condition of mind may exist 
in a house-painter or a scarecrow, but is incompatible with 
any concentrated mental effort, as Mr. Clutton-Brock must 
have experienced when writing his article. 

One does not quite know how to take his meaning of the 
word “ illusion.” Modern painting seems to deal rather with 
moods than with illusions of reality. Only in the art-school 
is it true that “ painters are now taught to aim at the most 
complete illusion of reality,” and surely that is the proper 
method for a course of training. 

It would seem that the wilful and wanton departure from 
the straight road to illusion, or rather, the too easy capture of 
a quasi-illusion, is what really stands between many a painter 
and most “ men in the street.” The latter quite honestly and 
wisely say, “ Why should we buy pictures that do not look 
like nature as we ourselves see and enjoy it? ” They would 


write themselves down affected asses if they did make such 
purchases. Painters fail in selling because they persist in 
painting for each other; then they blame the public because it 
is uninitiated. Musicians do not charge for admittance at their 
practices upon their instruments; yet this is practically what 
the artist does. They should respect, and not scorn, that 
sensitive corner of the public mind where they might easily 
gain a welcome, and, once in possession, might readily extend 
and develop the congenial soil. This is the only way to bring 
back the old days of a public love for pictures. 

An sesthetic taste for bric-A-brac, such as Mr. Clutton-Brock 
recommends, is likely to lead too rapidly to debased taste, and 
it does not appear to me to have anything to do with the 
matter, any more than the collecting of postage-stamps. Of 
ts possible results our “ New Art ” fiasco ought to be evidence 
enough. Yet Mr. Clutton-Brock would have half the painters 
turn their hands to pottery and poker-work. Crockery that is 
prized is, in the matter of form, often no better than the penny 
cup in the oilman’s basket, whilst his iron saucepan is ex¬ 
cellently designed, yet probably more curses than expressions 
of joy go to the making of these things. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock is to be thanked for his wise words upon 
the matter of technical criticism for the public. To dole this 
stuff out in a halfpenny newspaper is ridiculous. Artists 
should have a newspaper of their own for this sort of thing. 
But our art magazines are either cumbersome picture books, 
“ prize competition ” mediums, or collectors’ “ exchanges.” 

F. C. Tilney. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE CENSORSHIP 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —What is the real reason for demanding Mr. Redford’s 
head on a charger? So far as I can see, the people clamouring 
for the abolition of the censorship are confined almost entirely 
to disappointed playwrights who fail to obtain licences for 
dramatic versions of the Table of Affinity and the Seventh Com¬ 
mandment. People who, on the other hand, are content to 
find their inspiration in subjects that do not outrage ordinary 
decency never appear to have any trouble in satisfying the 
authorities. 

Under the present regulations, and interpreting them broadly, 
Mr. Redford is prepared to pass practically any alleged “ play ” 
that is neither irreligious nor grossly indecent. Who can 
reasonably object to this? Besides, it must be remembered 
that the angry author who fails to satisfy the official standard 
of morality can always give his deathless drama to the world 
in book-form afterwards, prefaced with the alluring note, 
“ This is a play which the Lord Chamberlain refused to 
license.” Then everybody shouts “ Shame 1 ” at the top of 
his voice and rushes off in hot haste to buy a copy. 

Although self-appointed upholders of what is humorously 
termed “ Free Trade in the Drama ” may declaim against the 
censorship until they are blue in the face, 1, for one, strong 1 )’ 
uphold it. Personally, indeed, I would go a good deal further 
than does Mr. Redford, and to irreligion and immorality I 
would add dulness and stupidity as disqualifications for pro¬ 
duction. This, I am firmly convinced, would prove a welcome 
innovation. At any rate, it would undoubtedly tend to preveit 
a long-suffering audience being subjected to boredom, while 
it would also send into well-earned retirement leading ladies 
who have qualified for old-age pensions, young women with 
“pasts,” red-nosed comedians with doubtful jokes, impossibly 
faithful family butlers, and saintly children who ask golden¬ 
haired heroines why poor father (who went to Heaven—or else 
to prison—in the first act) doesn’t come home. 

When Parliament meets I trust some energetic members— 
failing prompt action by the Amusements Committee of the 
L.C.C.—will embody this highly desirable measure in a short 
Act, which might be entitled “An Act for the Better Preserva¬ 
tion of the British Drama,” and lay it before the House. Its 
main purpose will be to provide for the refusal to license all 
plays, stage pieces, and theatrical representations generally, 
which—on expert examination by duly constituted authority— 
are found to be either dull, stupid, gloomy, pretentious, boring, 
unnecessarily long, spuriously poetic, absurd, devoid of good 
taste, or in any way calculated to make one fired, or to be 
regarded as a nuisance. Such an Act shall certainly have my 
vote and influence, for in it I see the first real step towards the 
Renaissance of the English stage from the slough in which it 
is at present wallowing. 

Perhaps the committee of the Playgoers’ Club will take the 
matter up. Horace Wyndham. 


[A lengthy list of Books Received has been 
held over, also some Correspondence.] 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Men-Alcehollc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If yonr chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 158 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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WHITE 
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k AFTER DINNER. 
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In making um I—a quantity. It being se much 
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Mr. R. B. Haldane and 
1 ‘ Public Opinion. * * 

The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., Secretary for War, 
has addressed the following letter to the Editor of Public 
Opinion:— 

WAR OFFICE, 1st October, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Parker, 

I think that In the new form of “ Public 
Opinion” under your editorship, you do well 
to make prominent what is concrete and 
living in the shape of the opinions maturely 
formed of men who are trying to do the work 
of the nation and of journalists, the standard 
of whose criticism is high. What interests 
people is that which is expressed in a con¬ 
crete form and has in it the touch of humanity. 
The views of strenuous spirits and the criti¬ 
cisms of really competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this condition. Your 
paper will succeed if it can only keep up to this 
standard, and I think you have brought it on 
to the right lines.. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. B. HALDANE. 

Percy L. Parker, Esq., 

Office of “Public Opinion," 

Temple House, Tallis Street, B.C. 
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THE CONVERT and THE HALO 

All readers of fine Novels should ask for THE CONVERT, by ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of “The Open Question" 

and for THE HALO, by the Baroness VON HUTTEN, Author of "Pam." 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A narrative of literary Lichfield in the g r eat days of Anna Seward. 

THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By Janet Aldis. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The life of Madame de S<vign6 abounds in bright and vivid interest. In her matchless letters we see as in a mirror the piquant, many-coloured life of the seventeenth century in 
France. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS : with Some Notes of Ceylon during a Winter Tour, 1906-7. By WALTER CRANE. With 84 Illus¬ 
trations by the Author, of which one is in Colour, demy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. WALKLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The volume includes articles on the contemporary stage in London and Paris, together with reviews of plays, by the foremost dramatists of the day and ca us cries on the aesthetics of 
the theatre, the principles of dramatic criticism, and the construction of the English and French theatres. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Waller. With Portraits, in 6 volumes, with Frontispieces 

in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 6s. Volume II. 

THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining Letters. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Under the above title Mr. Lucas has brought together some hundreds of familiar letters of great and small writers, arranged like its oompanion volumes, " The Open Road " and " The 
Friendly Town.” Every letter in his pages is interesting for its matter quite as much as, if not more than, its manner. 

IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. Arranged by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

" In the Footprints of Dante " is a collection of some of the most beautiful and most striking passages from the works of Dante. Prose is included as well as verse, and the Latin 
works are represented as well as the Italian. The extracts are given in the original, and are accompanied by an English translation. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION AND HOW TO ACQUIRE IT. By Eustace Miles, M.A., Author of 

“ Life after Life.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Not only are the mental helps in concentration considered, but also the physical—such as breathing, muscular repose, diet, and so on. 

Messrs. MBTHUBN’S New Illustrated Announcement List Is now ready, and will be eeat with tbelr Bulletin to any applicant. They bare prepared 

Prospectuses oI all tbelr Important books, and these, too, can be had. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES. By Walter Crane. With 
123 Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
“ A record in which wo meet all the great figures of the last half-eentury.”—D aily News. 

A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. By 

Mary Hall. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

A PRINCESS OP THE OLD WORLD. By Eleanor C. Price. 
With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne Marie Louise d'Orlgans, known 
as La Grande Mademoiselle. A most characteristic and original personage. 

PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Hollway-Calthorp. 

With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Rannie. With 
20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man and poet in his 
relations to his chief friends and compeen. 

QUEENS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. M. B. Ryley. 

With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OP MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. By 

Cecilia M. Ady. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the first volume of a new ’■erics of histories of the Italian States. All the volumes 
are based on original research. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 

Elizabeth Godfrey. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

" This is a work well worth doing and well done. It is scientific enough to command 
confidence, and not too scientific to be readable. It is a thoroughly engaging inquiry into the 
bringing-up of English children in the past."— Spectator. 

GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 

By May St'irge Henderson. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A careful study of the novels in chronological order, and of the consistent ideas underlying 
Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. 

HUGO WOLF. By Ernest Newman. With 12 Illustrations, demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. The new Library of Music. 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. By Edward 
Hutton, Author of "The Cities of Umbria." With 32 Illustrations, 
of which 16 are in Colour by William Parkinson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Avoiding the arid interjections of the guide-book. Mr. Hutton's volume will be found a 
delightful companion, full of every sort of information on this journey. No lover of Tuscany 
should fail to possess it. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. Selected, with an intro¬ 
duction by John Masefield, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This anthology includes specimens from representative British writers from 1483 to 
1800—from Sir Thomas Malory and the Monk of Evesham to Edmund Burke and Horaoa 
Walpole. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN ORANDIBR AND OTHERS. 

By Alexandre Dumas. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the second volume of a complete translation in four volumes of Dumas' famous 
collection of Celebrated Crimes. No complete edition of this wonderful book has ever been 
issued in English. It contains a short Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 

THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen Llewellyn and L. Raven- 
H LL. With 85 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. Mr. Raven-Hill's sketches 
fully illustrate the incidents, humorous and oth rwise. 

TREES IN NATURE, MYTH, AND ART. By J. Ernest 
Phythian. With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by E. M. 
Waller. In 6 vols., with Frontispieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 
6s. each. Vol II., 1822-1825. 

One of the famous books of the world, full of romance, thrilling incident, and charming 
self-revelation. The book has never before been translated. 

TWO LEGS, and other Stories. By Carl Ewald. Translated by 
A. T. de Mattos. With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

A book of fairy tales by an exquis ite Danish writer. 


A BOOK OP NOBLE WOMEN. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxtos. 

with 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book consists of studies of the life, character, and work of seventeen famous women 
of the last sir centuries. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. By E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

” As full as all his other work of humour and of observation."—S pectator. 

" Mr. Lncas has the same light touch for all his subjects grave or gay."—D aily News. 

“ One of the most charming and humouraome little books.”— Liverpool Courier. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVEL8 

_ SECOND EDITION. 

THE CONVERT. By Elizabeth Robins, Author of " The Magnetic 
North.” 

"Miss Robins has struck a deep and dignified note throughout her book, which is both 
interesting and artistic.”— Tribune. 

" Miss Robins has made her heroes and heroines show the qualities for which they are 
famous without falling below the reader’s highest expectation.”— Morning Leader. 

THIRD EDITION 

THE HALO. By the Baroness von Hutten, Author of “ Pam." 

“ The characterization of the story is extraordinarily clever, and the wit and liveliness of 
the writing are only equalled by the skilful construction of the plot.”— Morning Lkadkr. 

' In its quiet dramatic force and in its command of elusive resources the book most 
certainly be termed an achievement.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

„ _ _ SECOND EDITION. 

TALES OP TWO PEOPLE. By Anthony Hope, With a Frontis¬ 
piece by A. H. Buckland. 

" Mr. Hope’s best qualities are to be found in this collection, the personal touch, the 
whimsical grace, the delightful repartee.”— Manchester Courier. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE SECRET AGENT. By Joseph Conrad. 

"A work rich in surprise and suspense, original in conoeption and treatment, lavishly 
endowed, in fine, with the singular qualities which have won for Mr. Conrad a unique 
position amongst the British novelists of to-day.”— Spectator. 

'* The novel is more of a portrait gallery than a story, although it is a story too, and a really 
exciting one. All the characters are made vivid.”— Times. 

SECOND EDITION. 

MAJOR YIGOUREUX. By “ Q.” 

"Here we find the delightful ' Q,’his merry humour, his West Country breeziness, his 
fine simplicity, his love of honest romance.”— Tribune. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

" Fiction and travel have never been more happily blended."—O utlook. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

A MOTHER’S SON. By Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Fry. 

" The whole story is so good, with its air of purity and peace, the friendly benevolence 
to all men. and its careful character studies that we should not liked to have missed a single 
page of it.— Westminster Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION. 

AN ENGLISH GIRL. By Ford Madox Hueffer 

" A book full of ideas, good character, work, and admirable writing.”—O utlook. 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE NEW RELIGION. By Maarten Maartens. 

" This is a book of medicine and laughter. It is an amusing, well-written novel, foil of 
breathing characters."— Daily Chronicle. 

THIRD EDITION. 

NAME OP GARLAND. By W. Pett Ridge. 

" The story, with all its humour, has an undertone of real pathos.”—A thimeom. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PRIVATEERS. By H. B. Marriott Watson. With 8 

Illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo. 

" A rousing story of adventure.”—A thenaum. 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. By Mary E. Mann. 

" Admirably conceived and put together. The whole picture of Society in a provineisl 
town is full of life and variety.”— Nation. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. By Richard Marsh. 

“A thrilling story of strange happenings.”—C ountry LrrE. 
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W ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THB 
GUJARAT COLLBGB, AHMBDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in¬ 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 

Teams.—The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows:— 

Age. —Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em¬ 
ployed in teaching). 

Length of Employment. —Five years certain, 
subject to six months’ notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal’s services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 

Passage Money. —£68 allowed for passage to 
India, which will be paid before date of departure 
and will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years’ 
engagement. 

Salary. —Rs. 800 (eight hundred) per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) by annual 
increments of Rs. fifty. 

Residence. —There is an excellent residence 
near the College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. 

Leave. —The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 

Pension —Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 

Duties. —The Principal is assisted by a sub¬ 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History and Political Economy, and will be 
expected to interest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 

Necessary Attainments. —The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years' experience in 
teaching. 


All communi oat ions to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln' 8 Inn Fields* 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy*” 
96 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address. Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 worths, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good pap£r. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 

T YPEWRITING.—The West Kensington 
Offices. Authors’ MSS., Translations-, 
&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab¬ 
lished fourteen years.— Sikes & Sikes, 229, 
Hammersmith Road, W. (Private address: 
13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 

A/T O TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

v --'• Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


Books fop Sale 


pNCYCLOPAiDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times , 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury 


F ROUDB’S history op BNGLAND, 
12 vols., 8vo., large type edition, well bound 
in full tree calf by Riviire; Longmans, 1875 ; 
£6 6s., cheap.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
(allowing advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larnir, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASB AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


N ovels, short storibs, articles, 

POEMS, placed with over 100 (one hundred) 
publishers and periodicals at highest prices. 
October 24th we placed three novels, at publishers’ 
risk, with Ouseley, Allen, Greening, and a story 
with "The Strand,” October 24. All MSS. 
submitted personally by George G. Magnus, 
Managing Director, Cambridge Literary Agency, 
115 Strand, London. 


Joining Time .—The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 

Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 
line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 
Next to Bombay it is the largest city in the 
Presidency. 

Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda¬ 
bad, by the 1st December, 1907, at the latest. 

W. DODERET, 

Collector and Preeident, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


E arly British school- 
shepherd’s WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
M asters isNOW OPEN.— Shepherd’s Gallert, 
27 King Street, 9t. James's. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be rerched by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
jollie good book” jingle and that sort of thing, 
but yon are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
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CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

No. 2 MICHAELMAS TERM 1907 


CONTENTS: 

An important article by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER, entitled: 

“FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY,” 

being the first Chapter of an answer to the statement of deter¬ 
minism laid down by Mr. Robert Blatchford in 

“ Not Guilty, A Defence of the Bottom Dog.” 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS 

Colonel Gordon McCabe 

HAECKEL AND HAECKELISM 

J. Butler Burke 

MORE ABOUT BIOMETRY 

Canon the Hon. E. Lyttleton 

ON flftfl TAL FREEDOM ( Continued ): A Partial 
Analysis of the Succeeding Portion of the Work. 

John Stuart Mill 

OXFORD’S ANTIQUATED MACHINERY 

Professor Percy Gardner 

THE LAW’S DELAYS 

John Pollock 


2nd /wpreeefee New Needs. 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 

Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, IB*, net. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: 

A DIARY. Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 

With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12*. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—“ Should take its place as a valuable addition to the literature 
dealing with the literary life of the second half of the nineteenth oantury." t-f. 

BUDYARD 

KIPLING 

THE BRUSHWOOD 

RflV With Illustrations in Colour by 

F. H. TOWNSEND. 6*. 

ETHEL T. 
ATKINSON 

A GARDEN OF 

6UA DOWS With 8 Illustrations 

V by BYAM SHAW. 

3*. 6d. net. 

F. MARION 
CRAWFORD 

ARETHUSA. A Story of Con¬ 
stantinople, with Carl Zeno as the Chief 
Character. 6*. 

MAURICE 

HEWLETT 

THE STOOPING 

1 AHY, A Novel of English Life in 

the days of George IV. 6s. 

* ROSA N. . 
CAREV 

THE ANGEL OF 
FORGIVENESS. 

6*. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 1 


SETTLEMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM 

W. H. Beveridge 

DEVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

V. Hussey Walsh 

NEGLECT OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

I. B. J. SOLLAS 

THE PRIEST 

Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 


Quotation, sir, is a good thing; there is a community of mind in 
it; classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over the world." 

—Da. Johnsom. 

STORES’ CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 

773 pages, cloth, 3/6 net; half-morocco, 7/6 net. 


Prioo Two Shilling* and Slxponoo Maim 


ABOUT THE FIRST NUMBER: 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW; 

“ The first number of the ' Oxford and Cambridge Review' is admirable, 
its contents being equally varied and authoritative . . . must appeal 

strongly to all who retain their interest in ’Varsity matters.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE; 


Containing 5,000 Selections from 600 Author*. With a 
Complete General Index and an Index of Authors. 

Compiled by ELFORD EVELEIGH TREFFRY. 

This Volume will prove of immense value to Clergymen, Teachers. Public 
Speakers, Literary Men, and Readers generally. Commercial men. too. will 
be wise to study its pages, as a suitable extract will often prove an effective 
advertisement, nor is an apt quotation to be despised as a happy method of 
clinching a business tr ansaction. _ 

Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Sic., post Ire*. 

W. ft R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


■’The 'Oxford and Cambridge Review’ enters on its career tinder 
....pi™. of high distinction, and is evidently conducted with the worthy 
ambition of appealing in a comprehensive fashion to the intellectual interests 
of both Universities." 

THE DAILY NEWS: 

"This number is rich in promise, and. if its high standard is maintained, 
it certainly ought to secure wide appreciation." 

THE WORLD ; 

" Ably conducted as it is, it cannot fail to prove of real service to the two 
great Universities, and seems likely to secure the support of a wider con¬ 
stituency than that to which it directly appeals." 


The Pongo Papers 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

With Illustration* by DAVID WHITE LAW. 2/6 met 


The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 
methods of modern scientific controversalists. In¬ 
cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OF 
BERWICK,” an extremely amusing nonsense 
rhyme. 


THE PONGO PAPERS. .?& 

London: GREENING A Co. LdL, 91 St Martin’s Lame, 


PUBLISHED I BY 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO* LIMITED, 

10, Orange Street, London, W.C. 


Digitized by LjOoq le 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Official views about Literature and Art, especially 
in England, are always ridiculous, and Mr. Swinburne 
was never so right as when he ridiculed the proposal 
for an Academy of Letters. The redecorated Reading 
Room at the British Museum contained nineteen 
panels, and these are now inscribed with nineteen 
names which, in the opinion of the Trustees, are the 
most representative in our literature. William Blake 
said that: — 

. . . . Our names are written equal 

In Fame’s wide tropbied ball; ’tis ours to gild 
The letters and to make them shine with gold 
That never tarnishes. 

The London climate, however, may be trusted to efface 
any errors of selection on the part of the Trustees in 
the roof of the Museum. 

The names to which we take exception are those of 
Caxton, Spenser, Locke, Addison, Carlyle, and 
Macaulay. Caxton was a great craftsman and a great 
name in the history of the language, but really he did 
not make great contributions to our literature. 
Spenser is a secondary poet, a great poet, but not of 
the first rank; he founded the Wardour Street School 
of Verse. Locke is a second-rate philosopher, Addi¬ 
son only a mediocre essayist. Carlyle and Macaulay 
are both mid-Victorian superstitions. Whatever was 
good in Carlyle was absorbed by other writers. He 
murdered speech; his sentiment is false; his influence 
was baneful; his style preposterous. Macaulay is only 
interesting as the inventor of Daily Telegraphtsz. 
He was the greatest journalist of his age, and in any 
institute connected with journalism his bust should 
occupy the chief place. His relation to literature is 
that of the late Dan Leno to Drama. 


The name, of all others, which should have been 
included is that of John Ruskin. Foolish, wrong¬ 
headed. sentimental in the wrong way, right-headed 
at the wrong moment, Ruskin invented nearly every 
delightful thought in the later half of the English 
nineteenth century. His teaching, or opposition to his 
teaching, produced everything we value most, exclu¬ 
sive of science. He rescued England from a slough 


of hideous commercialism. He converted good people 
into having good taste and bad people into having 
good manners. He brought Nature into the perspec¬ 
tive of modem life, and Art into the perspective of the 
modern Soul. He endowed both with a psychology, in 
a way that even Wordsworth never succeeded in doing. 
He wrought a style in prose which no Englishman has 
ever surpassed. Art critics tell us he was wrong in 
his views about old pictures. He was, often. But 
he taught us to look at them. Modern artists say he 
knew nothing of modern painting. For that we may 
envy him. Not the least of his errors was a belief in 
Carlyle. To make fun of Ruskin is as easy as making 
fun of the Bible, and it is just as amusing. 


For the remaining thirteen names we have really 
no criticism. Tindale by his translation of the Bible 
enriched our language. Pope, however dismal we find 
his poetry, enlarged its scope and gave us phrases 
without which we should be poorer. He found the 
language dilapidated marble and he left it brick—sober 
Queen Anne brick. Tennyson, if his mind, as Mr. 
Shaw says, was genteel and third-rate, saved English 
poetry according to William Morris. If the curtain 
had come down on Wordsworth in 1851 we should never 
have been prepared for the splendours of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, Rossetti, and Morris himself. Browning, 
of course an aside in our poetry, is quite properly on 
the roof of the Museum. His fame will probably rest 
there. With the omission of the novelists we deal else¬ 
where, but there is not much to complain about. The 
whole list, like everything English, is a compromise— 
an intellectually dishonest compromise, representing 
nothing whatever. If the popular view were repre¬ 
sented, we need hardly say it would have been more 
unsatisfactory than that of the Trustees. 


We have received the following communication from 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Our readers will remember that 
last week we commented on the extraordinary nature of 
the attack made by the Times on Mr. Blunt—extra¬ 
ordinary, but not surprising to anyone who has watched 
the recent developments of that journal: — 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, having been recently the sub¬ 
ject of a violent personal attack in the Times, 
wishes it to be generally known that, if he has not 
yet replied to it publicly, it has been through no 
lack on his part of a readiness to do so, or of 
material for a very effective answer. During the 
past fortnight he has been in urgent correspondence 
with the Times editor in respect to this matter. At 
first his right to a reply was acknowledged, and the 
columns of the Times were declared open to him. 
But, although Mr. Blunt accepted the conditions 
imposed, the editor, perceiving that the answer was 
too complete and would involve the credit of a well- 
known member of the Times staff, finally withdrew 
the offer he had made. The whole correspondence 
that has passed on the subject will be published 
within the next few weeks in the second edition of 
Mr. Blunt’s “ Secret History of the English Occu¬ 
pation of Egypt,” together with a memorandum 
explaining the Times attitude of late years towards 
Egyptian questions. 

“ Elsewhere we publish a letter from the Rev. 
Vibert Jackson, the priest-in-charge of the Mission of 
the Holy Spirit, a mission which has been and is 
doing a very noble and effective work in one of the 
poorest and most miserable districts in Newcastle.” 
This is the first paragraph in a recent article in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. And here is a paragraph 
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which occurs towards the end of the article in ques¬ 
tion : — 

It is evident that his Lordship intends to maintain the ruling of 
the Privy Council, and whilst it is unfortunate in one sense that 
the Mission of the Holy Spirit should be retarded in any way in its 
efforts to attain its fullest activity, yet it is possibly for the good of 
the diocese as a whole that Dr. Straton should have had an early 
opportunity of indicating unmistakably what his attitude is going 
to be. 

Yes: it is probably altogether for the good of the 
diocese that Dr. Straton has indicated what his attitude 
is going to be. It is for the good of the diocese if 
there be one Catholic priest left therein who loves the 
Christ more than he loves the world, for whom the 
Holy Spirit is more potent than the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, for whom all the history of 
England and all the state and majesty and power of 
England are less than a grain of dust as weighed 
against the authority of the Una Sancta Catholica et 
Apostolica Ecclesia. 

One does not wonder at the attitude of that excellent 
provincial paper the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. In¬ 
deed, considering all things, there is much to be thank¬ 
ful for in the tone of this article. Fifty years ago, if 
the Reverent Vibert Jackson had been guilty of the 
offence of preaching the Gospel to the poor and 
wretched, the Times would have denounced him as a 
Jesuit in disguise, who was conspiring to introduce 
the horrors of the Confessional into the pure homes of 
Protestant England. As it is, the local journal simply 
admits that the Gospel is excellent, admirable —but the 
Privy Council has decided otherwise; and, of course, in 
a “ State Church ” there is nothing more to be said. 
We say, it is admirable for local journalism—which 
cannot be expected to remember that the Privy Council, 
as an Ecclesiastical Judge, made itself the laughing¬ 
stock of the whole legal profession. The laughing¬ 
stock, advisedly; since the time has long gone by when 
judgments of “ policy not of law ” could arouse sceva 
indignatio. Swift has long been dead; hypocrisy has 
reigned for many a year—so has the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

The whole matter is that Dr. Straton, by the per¬ 
mission of some power that we care not to name, Bishop 
of Newcastle, has deliberately done his best to bring 
to ruin a certain work amongst the poor and wretched, 
the said work having been very dear to the heart of 
his predecessor, Bishop Lloyd. There is only one 
counsel that we can give to the priest of this mission, 
to all Catholic priests of the Diocese of Newcastle—and 
that is to forget the very existence of Dr. Straton, to 
spit upon his decision, to ignore his judgments, to hold 
him as Apostate—until he repent. If not—then the 
Ecclesia Anglicana will not be long habitable, and those 
of us who value the whole Catholic Church of Christ 
above Henry VIII. and the Privy Council will have to 
flee to Rome or Constantinople. “ A Catholic coun¬ 
sels rebellion against the Bishop? ^Yes: for the 
Catholic Church is above any Bishop.” 


The outstanding event of the week in the world of 
journalism has been the appointment of Mr. William 
Ackland to the managing editorship of the Daily 
Graphic. We are particularly pleased to make this 
announcement, because we see in the appointment of 
Mr. Ackland a sign that suggests that newspaper 
proprietors have found that the newspaper public 
has grown tired of certain offensive and vulgar 
elements in modem journalism. Mr. Ackland 
belongs to—is, indeed, representative of—what 
may be described as an entirely new school of 
journalism, a school that has arisen since the “ reign of 
terror ” blazed forth over Fleet Street from the historic 
portals of Carmelite House. This new school of 
journalist, of which Mr. Ackland is so representative a 


type, seeks, we think, to combine modern ideas of 
business efficiency and enterprise with the old ideals of 
truth and dignity. Mr. Ackland’s record in the past 
abundantly proves that he has mastered this somewhat 
difficult fusion of honourable purposes and enterprising 
methods. The Academy wishes him all success in his 
new position. 


In reporting the advice given by the Bishop of Liver¬ 
pool to his clergy, in dealing with marriages under the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, one of our contemporaries, 
usually by no means interested in distorting episcopal 
utterances, makes Dr. Chavasse responsible for an 
ambiguous sentence likely to create a wrong impression 
of his meaning: 

In regard to admission to Holy Communion, however, the Church 
could not any longer regard such marriages as illegal or immoral, 
because as a civil contract they were now legal. 

We have not seen a verbatim report of Dr. Chavasse’s 
charge, but we give him the credit which is due to him 
and presume that he reasoned thus: The Church of 
England imposes on her clergy the duty of refusing the 
sacrament on a definite ground—namely, notorious 
evil-living; living in a union sanctioned by the State 
does not fall under the definition of “ notorious evil¬ 
living”; therefore the Church exonerates her clergy 
from the duty which that definition imposes upon them. 
We submit that this is a perfectly tenable position. 


Our contemporary’s too unguarded report creates the 
impression that Dr. Chavasse interprets the teaching of 
the Church of England thus: Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was immoral, it is now legal, therefore it 
is no longer immoral. We shall be greatly surprised 
if Dr. Chavasse intended thus to identify morality and 
legality. The fact that the Church of England does not 
identify them has been demonstrated plainly enough 
in the case of the legal marriages of divorced persons, 
which the Church has successfully resisted any obligation 
to perform. If the Ghurch admitted the argument that 
because an action is not illegal, it is, therefore, not 
immoral, it could not logically teach that fornication 
is immoral so long as it is unaccompanied by the circum¬ 
stances which render it punishable by law. 

Dr. Chavasse is also reported to have said that he 
would not pronounce marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister “incestuous” or “immoral.” He appears to place 
them much as the Church of Rome does, not among 
unnatural unions consequently never permissible, but 
among unions highly undesirable and commonly for¬ 
bidden. This is also a tenable position. Dr. Chavasse 
noted that the Church of England had consistently set 
her face against them, and expressed his opinion that 
“ they are fraught with serious peril to the sanctity of 
the home and the highest well-being of society ”; he 
further definitely advised his clergy “ to decline to cele¬ 
brate them,” in a courteous and forbearing manner. 
We draw attention to our contemporary’s report, 
because there is a disposition to represent the Evangeli¬ 
cal Party as favourable to the ecclesiastical sanction of 
civil marriages, whereas a large proportion of it join 
the High Church Party in condemning such sanction. 


Several of the leading daily papers have been inviting 
the British public to rejoice with great joy because in 
the recent election at New York Mr. Hearst has been 
routed. One of these journals seemed to consider that 
this defeat constituted a notable triumph for the 
principles of good municipal government. This is 
really very funny, considering that the victorious oppo¬ 
nent of Mr. Hearst is simply our old friend Tammany! 
Whenever these elections occur in the United States 
the same absurd farce is enacted. Columns of rubbish 
about “great victories” and “crushing defeats” of 
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this or that competitor for the spoils are telegraphed 
over to the English newspapers, as if one single 
member of the British public cared one solitary straw 
whether one party or another was successful in the 
sordid struggle for power and its more sordid rewards. 
Most of the public in this country know absolutely 
nothing about American municipal politics, and care as 
little, while the few who do know anything about them 
are perfectly well aware that the difference between 
Tammany and any other gang who are disputing at the 
polls is simply the difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Wholesale corruption, blackmail, police- 
tyranny and all the unspeakable results which logically 
attend their train are the inevitable and apparently 
interminable conditions of all American municipal 
government, and it seems that the Americans like this 
state of affairs; at any rate they malce no attempt to 
mend it, and as they are constantly informing us that 
America is “ the grandest country on earth,” “ God’s 
own country,” “ the Home of the Free,” etc., etc., it 
is quite superfluous to pity them. 


JOY 

Pause!—lest by hasting thou shouldst haply miss 
Heaven’s benediction and immortal kiss. 

Lest, childish-eager, thou too soon depart 
The Temple, for the clamour of the Mart. 

Stay yet a moment—if by moments they 
Reckon, who gird thee for the mortal day; 

A moment ere the glory be amerced 
For which the world’s desire is all athirst. 

And now bright tender Chastity puts on 
Flame for thy garment, and Faith bids thee don 
A Star for helm; and to thine hand there springs 
The Sword of Love that cleaves all lustful things; 
Compassion meek, the Child Humility, 

Hope, and God’s Daughter called Simplicity, 

And Angels full-content in serving thee: 

O with such holy, wise solicitude 

Art thou, O Soul, against the World endued! 

Yea, and there flock the little fluttering throng 
Of Souls that follow soon—that fear yet long 
To follow—ah, too soon to follow! Now, 

Far as may Immortality allow, 

They bring thee, to the dim and extreme verge 
Whence like a cloud our Stars are seen emerge, 

Lost in whose meanness this importunate World, 

A feather, through Eternity is whirled . . . 

Is it their grieving joy, their joyous grief 
Who yield thee ours, yea ours for Love’s relief ? 

Is it their prayers, is it their omen’d tears 
That wound the silence—or our human fears ? 

O knocking at the strange gate of the Womb, 

O Child, O breathing Paradise, art come, art come ? 

John Freeman. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE 

A Literary History of the Arabs. By Reynold A. 
Nicholson, M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, London. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
12 s. 6 d. net.) 

A few years ago, when teachers of Arabic were asked 
by beginners to recommend a manual of the literature 
which they proposed to study, the former were unable 
to comply with the request, because there was no 
treatise which suited the requirements. The reason 
for this lay in the vastness of that literature, of which 
some important monuments still remain unpublished, 
but also in the difficulty of selecting names for special 
mention, out of hundreds or thousands of perhaps 
equal importance. The Arabs themselves have done 
more than perhaps any other nation in the way of pro¬ 
viding aids for the historian of their literature; for 
they have composed biographical dictionaries of 
Poets, Savants, Traditionalists, Jurists of every school, 
Commentators, Grammarians, Mystics; only the 
amiable practice of these voluminous works, which 
give nearly every author a first class, diminishes their 
value for one who would put into moderate compass 
an account of the leading writers on each subject. Of 
late, however, this task has been attempted several 
times with success—by Brockelmann, in German; by 
Pizzi, in Italian; and by Huart, in French; and, 
although the last of these works has appeared in an 
English dress also, the new endeavour by Mr. Nichol¬ 
son will be very generally welcomed, since there is 
ample room for all. Mr. Nicholson has a well-earned 
reputation for learning, accuracy, and sympathy with 
the East, which this book can only increase. 

Outside the world of Orientalists, geographers and 
historians there are, perhaps, only two Arabic books 
of whose existence some knowledge may be assumed 
—the Koran and the “ Arabian Nights.” In an 
Italian history of Arabic literature published in 1846 , 
that has indeed little to recommend it, one volume out 
of two was devoted to the Koran. The proportion 
in Mr. Nicholson’s book is about two-fifths to the 
Prophet and his predecessors, three-fifths to the re- 
maining writers of Arabic; in Pizzi’s manual the 
former have to be satisfied with less than a quarter of 
the space available. It seems a sound principle that 
in a book meant for the laity most space should be 
assigned to those writers about whom the readers are 
most likely to desire information. And this principle 
has been on the whole maintained in Mr. Nicholson s 
work. 

His selection of names is probably as satisfactory as 
could be made, if the difficulty which has already been 
mentioned be taken into account. An admirable critic, 
who died about 4 °° a.h. (Abu Hayyan Tauhidi), states 
that there are three Arabic classics, such that if all 
mankind and the Jinn together were to combine to 
eulogise them and recount the virtues displayed in 
their characters and their works, and were to continue 
doing this so long as the world lasted, until Allah 
announced the final judgment, they would not have 
done them justice at the end. These three are Jahiz, 
Abu Hanifah Dinawari, and Abu Zaid Balkhi. Mr. 
Nicholson’s performance falls far short of that de¬ 
manded of all mankind and the Jinn together, 
for he has eight lines about the first, five about the 
second, and omits the third. Perhaps he is not to 
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blame, for the works of Abu Zaid Balkhl (which have 
fascinating titles) have not yet come to light, and the 
historical volume by Dinawari which has been pub¬ 
lished is not of striking merit. On the other hand, 
the works of Jahiz, which have just been issued—the 
wonderful treatise called the “ Book of the Animal,” 
and the “ Miscellaneous Essays ”—seem to win for 
their author the first place among Arabic writers of plain 
prose. But the printing of neither of these appears 
to have been finished when Mr. Nicholson went to 
press. Abu Hayyan himself, it may be observed, is 
called by his biographer—the author of a biographical 
dictionary in twenty-five volumes—“ unique in the 
world, having no equal for sagacity, keenness, 
eloquence or ability.” Yet Mr. Nicholson could show 
good reason for having omitted him. 

Considerable space has, with justice, been assigned 
to Hariri and Abu’ 1-Ala Ma’arri among those authors 
who entertain rather than instruct; and there are some 
scholarly renderings given of passages taken from 
both. The reputation of the former is perhaps unin¬ 
telligible to those who have access only to translations. 
The latter, as a French critic observes, still waits for 
his Fitzgerald, and has in general been somewhat un¬ 
fortunate. His works when extant in their entirety 
filled 2,120 quires, or 42,400 pages, of which by far 
the greater part has perished. Of those that remain 
the most interesting is a Vision of the Lower World, 
our knowledge of which we owe mainly to Mr. 
Nicholson, who contented himself with publishing 
excerpts, probably because complete editions were 
being undertaken by two Eastern scholars of repute, 
Yusuf Khalidi, of Jerusalem, and Ibrahim Yaziji, of 
Cairo. The former died before he had begun to print; 
the latter lived to see proofs of about half the text; and 
this, it seems, is to be published as he left it. Abu’ 1- 
Ala’s reputation in Europe is due chiefly to his 
agnostic and pessimistic verses, which attracted the 
attention of von Kremer, who translated and com¬ 
mented on many of them. Mr. Nicholson has given 
some specimens of both. They are remarkable less 
for their originality and profundity than for their being 
the work of a Moslem, and, indeed, a Moslem 
preacher, since many of the 2,120 quires were filled 
with sermons. Abu’ 1-Ala is said to have repudiated 
the authorship of the agnostic lines, and declared that 
they were fathered on him by his enemies. It is 
curious that Ibrahim Yaziji, who fled from Syria in 
consequence of a revolutionary poem which he had 
circulated, gave the same account of a line occurring 
therein, to the effect that the only hope for mankind 
lay in the destruction of all churches and mosques. 
Neither disclaimer appears to have gained much 
credence. 

Mr. Nicholson is probably most original when he 
deals with Sufism, a branch of Islamic literature which 
he has made peculiarly his own, and in which his 
acquaintance with Persian helps him materially. His 
judgment on the poet Ibn al-Farid will interest 
scholars; “though he is undoubtedly the poet of 
'Arabian mysticism, he cannot sustain a comparison 
with his great Persian contemporary, Jalalu’ 1-din 
Rumi; he surpasses him only in the intense glow and 
exquisite beauty of his diction.” Educated Syrians 
and Egyptians ordinarily know Ibn al-Farid by heart, 
and his verse seems to be more spontaneous, more 
heart-felt, more, in short, like Greek lyric poetry than 
anything else in Arabic. Here, we fancy, is the oppor¬ 
tunity for the future Fitzgerald. 

It may be hoped that Mr. Nicholson’s work will 
enjoy wide circulation among the English reading 
public. They could not have a better introduction to 
the vast library of Islam, and even mature Orientalists 
will find in it much that is new, valuable and 
suggestive. 


TWO AMERICAN NATURE BOOKS 
AND ANOTHER 

The Haunters of the Silence. By Charles G. D. 

Roberts. (Duckworth.) 

Nimrod’s Wife. By Grace Gallatin Seton. (Con¬ 
stable, 6 s.) 

Big Game Shootingon the Equator. By Captain F. A. 

Dickinson, f!r.G.S. (John Lane, 12 s. 6 d.) 

There is a certain class of American “ Nature Books ” 
which arouses, and no doubt justly, the Presidential 
ire of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. In this country 
perhaps we offend in a like manner, but in less heinous 
degree. They are the books which attribute to the 
animals thoughts and sentiments invented for them 
by the writer, looking at them with eyes turned inward, 
at his own mental processes, so that he equips them with 
a psychology which is entirely false. There are also 
the books which make the animals perform feats physi¬ 
cally impossible for them, absolutely wrong in natural 
history. These are the worst offenders, not to be 
considered, except in the way of holding them up for 
censure. The other offence is less rank, for it is more 
subtle. Obviously exception must be made of the 
frankly confessed fairy tales, such as the Jungle Book, 
to take an English instance, but here, too, we have a 
right to require that the animals shall not perform the 
physically impossible, or do that which is opposed to 
their natural instinct. It is the merit of, the best books 
of the kind that they do not thus offend. There is a 
book before us now, as we write, “The Haunters of 
the Silence,” by Charles G. D. Roberts, which 
has plainly been written in the present fear of 
criticism by the President, for in the preface the 
author is careful to disclaim intimate knowledge of 
the domestic history of such creatures as the narwhal, 
the “ killer ” whale, and other terrific denizens of the 
ocean, which he brings on his scene. He says that he 
has made every possible effort to write in accord with 
the facts of natural history so far as they are ascer¬ 
tained, and adds “ my utmost hope is that such tales 
may prove entertaining, without being open to any 
charge of misrepresenting facts.” No one is likely to 
bring that charge, because no one knows, but as for 
the hope that the stories will be found entertaining, the 
author need be under no manner of doubt on that head. 
If any man with any interest at all outside mere 
humanity can read without a thrill of the fight between 
the mother polar bear and the bull walrus, between the 
whale and the swordfish, or again between the polar 
bear and the narwhal (in course of which last narrative 
the wonderful procession of the salmon towards a river 
in spring is vividly told), he must be constituted with 
a very cold temperature indeed, and it is difficult to 
imagine a tale likely to elevate it. To the present 
critic it appears that we have here stories told with 
such force of expression and imagination, and sense of 
dramatic effect, that it is hard to withhold from them 
the rather blatant praise of calling them works of 
genius. Where the author treats of the “ bear, the 
moose, the eagle, and others of the furtive folk of our 
New Brunswick wilderness,” as he calls them, he is on 
surer ground of personal acquaintance, but the tales 
which will arrest the attention of the reader the most 
forcibly are those in which he has let his imagination 
go within the bounds which have been indicated, and 
narrated these dreadful duels in the mysterious depths 
of the sea. And then he has the extreme good fortune 
of illustration, abundant illustration, from the extra¬ 
ordinarily gifted and original hand of Mr. Charles 
Livingstone Bull. The book is very well worth buying 
and keeping for the illustrations alone, and again it is 
well worth buying and keeping even had it no illustra- 
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tions. It will be a world dull of appreciation which 
does not recognise great qualities in this volume. 

It is unkind to bring into comparison with it 
such a book as “ Nimrod’s Wife,” by Grace Gallatin 
Seton, yet the comparison suggests itself, for this, too, 
is a tale of American nature. These are stories 
of events that really happened in the course of many 
shooting expeditions, the hours unmarked by incident 
being left out of the account, but for the rest constitut¬ 
ing a diary of days to be distinguished with the red 
letter. This runs no risk of the Presidential ban. It 
is a pleasantly written record, and here, too, we have 
plentiful illustrations, which are good enough, in them¬ 
selves, but not good enough to be placed in the same 
gallery with those of Mr. Bull. Neither in the text 
nor the pictures does this attempt to be a work of 
imagination. There are, however, one or two purely 
delightful pages of illustration done by Red Indian 
artists—“ White Swan’s ” portrait, by himself, is plea¬ 
sant, and some of the specimens of the picture writing, 
such as “ Old Woman Otter,” and “ He Rides on 
Top,” are choice, but the gem of all is from a crayon 
drawing by “ Don’t Walk on Top,” of “Two squaws 
scolding their husbands who have been out all night.” 
Of the others the thumb-nail illustrations in the margin 
of the text are the best. This is a book to read, if you 
like books about hunting, without any adventures 
which give a distinct thrill, but it is not a book to 
buy and keep at all in the same sense as the other, and 
if you intend to read both you should read the record 
of the huntress first. 

A book of quite a different character, yet a 
book of the hunter also, is “ Big Game Shoot¬ 
ing on the Equator,” by Captain F. A. Dickin¬ 
son, F.R.G.S. This is of the good old British 
type, with no less than 77 illustrations from photo¬ 
graphs—excellent photographs, excellently reproduced. 
Captain Dickinson had unusual opportunities, being 
sent up with the Anglo-German Boundary Commission, 
and also accompanying the Masai Reserves Commis¬ 
sion. He modestly describes his book as a series of 
sketches written with the object of helping young 
sportsmen who come out to the same part of Africa— 
a favourite hunting ground for the moment, as he 
justly says—and there can be no doubt that it will be 
of great service to any tyro who is contemplating a 
hunting trip thither. He devotes an introductory 
chapter to varied advice as to what to do and what to 
refrain from doing on such an expedition, and has wise 
words to say about porters and equipment generally. 
The bulk of the book consists of descriptions of the 
creatures and the modes of shooting them, from lion to 
duck, which are likely to come to the bag of the hunter 
in East Africa. His last chapter is a useful excerpt 
from the regulations for the preservation of big 
game in what we know as the East African Protec¬ 
torate, and also in the German East African Protec¬ 
torate, but previously to this he has a chapter in which 
he speaks with no doubtful voice as to the necessity of 
more adequate measures of protection for the big game 
from the indiscriminate killing of the black hunters. 
For the instruction of black and white alike he makes 
the practical suggestion that a committee of recognised 
authorities should publish a code of regulations as to 
stalking and shooting, setting forth clearly the times 
and places in which this or that species may or may 
not be shot. It is all written in a straightforward, sen¬ 
sible way, without any attempt at word-painting or 
fine phrasing. All who are going to East Africa on a 
hunting trip should read it for the value of its advice, 
and all who have already enjoyed the experience for 
the memories it may evoke. To those who have 
neither been nor are going it can hardly be of much 
interest, after all that has already been said of African 
big game. 
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GEORGE III. AS HERO 

George III. as Man, Monarch and Statesman. By 
Beckles Willson. With twenty-five Portraits and 
three Facsimiles. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 12 s. 6 d. 
net.) 

Of the two books upon King George III. of England 
that have appeared this season we have no hesitation in 
affirming that this of Mr. Beckles Willson’s is con¬ 
siderably the better. Not that it is by any means a 
satisfactory piece of work judged by any severe 
standards. But it is at least written vigorously and 
with evident sincerity; and it puts an unpopular view 
with force and clearness. At the worst, it may be recom¬ 
mended as a corrective to the otiose and conventional 
compilation of Mr. Lewis Melville. The one grave 
fault that must be found with Mr. Willson's book is 
that it is not history, but a party polemic. The author 
is evidently convinced that the Whig dogs have had a 
great deal the best of it so far, and that it is high time 
a Tory hound was allowed to bay a bit. And, granting 
that it was necessary for either of their voices to be 
heard on the matter, it must be admitted that it was 
the latter’s turn. But, in the first place, we do not 
see the necessity; and in the second, we venture to 
entertain grave doubts as to the judgment shown in 
the selection of a hero. For a hero George must be, 
if we are to follow Mr. Willson.. It is as “ the wise and 
able and virtuous sovereign,” the man who “ prevented 
the continent [of America] from falling into the hands 
of the demagogues and tne slowly disillusioned heirs 
of demagogues,” that we are asked to contemplate 
him: also—and there is, no doubt, something in this 
—as “ the man of steadfast principles,” in an age of 
faction. But, so far as we are aware, the author has 
brought forward nothing new to substantiate his view, 
and he has exaggerated that of his opponents. So far 
as his contentions are true they have been, in great 
measure, anticipated. Especially is this true with 
regard to the American question. It is now admitted, 
except by partisans, that England as a whole must 
share with her King any blame that may be imputed 
for the loss of the Colonies; and Lecky long ago 
demonstrated that England had by no means a bad 
case against the Americans. Then, again, historians 
have allowed that between George III. and the 
Whig cliques there was much to be said for the King, 
though, had his views prevailed ultimately, Parliamen¬ 
tary Government would have had a decided set-back. 
That George was well-meaning, industrious, moral, 
eminently courageous, and possessed of a considerable 
talent for administrative business, only ignorant preju¬ 
dice coula deny; but it is a far cry from all this to 
enlightened statesmanship. He would probably have 
made an excellent head of a ministerial department or 
chief commissioner of police; but he was destitute of 
the insight, imagination and wide knowledge neces¬ 
sary for the making of a great ruler of men. And it is 
not essential to be a Whig to see this. 

Nor is Mr. Willson quite original in his disparage¬ 
ment of Chatham. We seem to have heard of a cer¬ 
tain Whig historian named Macaulay, who dwelt upon 
his theatricality and impracticableness; and we are told 
in the book how Burke (who has been claimed both by 
Whig and Tory) spoke of his “ fustian.” We certainly 
regard George’s attitude towards the elder Pitt as 
more than defensible. But what does Mr. Willson 
mean when he says that the eminent demagogue’s 
character was “ too exiguous ” for the monarch? and 
can he substantiate his assertion that the notorious No. 
45 of the North Briton was “ first formulated in Pitt’s 
presence and by his inspiration”? We should like 
authority for this and certain other statements— 
notably, those which make Frederick of Prussia a 
sympathiser with the Americans and Benjamin Franklin 
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an approver of Townshend’s taxes. The latter con¬ 
tention is by no means equivalent to his words as set 
down in the text. 

Every opponent of the King, either in life or histopr, 
is accused of Whiggism. This, it seems, explains 
Howe’s indifferent generalship, Keppel’s inability to win 
a decisive victory, and any historical judgment reflecting 
upon the King’s capacity. Stanhope’s colourless 
history is a “ Whig narrative,” though his life of Pitt 
is passed as “ standard biography gossip Walpole is 
naturally snubbed; and Massey’s sober narrative (once 
highly commended to the reviewer by an eminent pro¬ 
fessor of history) is said to contain “ many deliberate 
mis-statements ”—surely not a justifiable assertion. 
Even Lecky (who is highly praised, though a true 
Whig if there ever was one) only “ grudgingly 
recognises ” the hero King’s “ abilities,” albeit other¬ 
wise considered satisfactory. The compilers, Adolphus 
and Jesse, are apparently the ideal historians. The 
Bibliography affords a fair criterion of the book. 

Mr. Willson does something to spoil a strong case, 
even as to the American question. He reproduces the 
contemporary exaggeration of the Loyalists’ strength 
(which led Burgoyne to his ruin and did so much mis¬ 
chief throughout by misleading the home authorities); 
he couples Franklin’s worthless son with such men as 
Dickinson and Galloway among worthy upholders of 
the British connection; he notes regretfully the “ half¬ 
heartedness of British troops ” in a civil war. Con¬ 
way, we are told, “ foolishly urged ” the difference 
between foreign and domestic war, and roused the 
“righteous indignation” of Thurlow, of all people! 
To judge from what we are told of the Chancellor later 
on, he had not much of that commodity to spare. 
Whatever justification there may be for reflections upon 
Benjamin Franklin’s conduct in the mysterious matter of 
the Oliver letters, there is certainly none for the cheap 
sneer at the exploits in America of “ the young French 
Marquis de Lafayette.” These, and similar gratuit¬ 
ous carpings, do much to make us forget the able 
defence of the Quebec Act of 1774 and much else that 
is praiseworthy. 

Had Mr. Willson made himself acquainted with the 
researches of the late Mr. Fraser Rae he would 
scarcely have hazarded the opinion that “ there is little 
doubt that ‘Junius’ was Philip Francis.” Whoever 
wielded that virulent pen it was not Francis, anxious 
as that unattractive person certainly was to have it 
thought so. On the other hand, the conjecture as to 
Temple having had a finger in the pie is not without 
plausibility. 

That George III. was naturally benevolent 
and said some sensible things about the Methodists 
and Lady Huntingdon is indubitable. But that he 
was really tolerant can certainly not be maintained. 
AH that even Mr. Willson can say for his attitude on 
the question of Catholic Emancipation is that he was 
not “ in advance of his time.” No, nor scarcely 
abreast of it, as at least a great man should be. And 
that he allowed access to his library to “ even the 
Socinian Priestley ” is scarcely a proof of “ singular 
liberality.” That he was thoroughly sincere in 
believing that his coronation oath precluded him from 
making any concessions is, on the other hand, not 
difficult to believe. His political foresight may be 
gauged by his predictions as to the results of the loss 
of the American Colonies. We cannot grant that the 
King’s latest biographer has rehabilitated his reputa¬ 
tion in the matter of the management of the Royal 
Family. Still less that he has shown him to have been 
an enlightened patron of literature and the fine arts. 
The dictum about Shakespeare currently ascribed to 
him may have been like Mr. Keir-Hardie’s Indian 
philippics, somewhat enlarged in process of transmis¬ 
sion. But Shakespeare, after all, does not contain 

much sorry stuff ”—which was what George seems 


actually to have said. And he did prefer West to 
Reynolds and Allan Ramsay to Gainsborough. The 
Order of Minerva, with its twenty-four knights, who 
were to rank next to the military Order of the Bath, 
was, doubtless, a fine conception; but ft was dropped, 
apparently for political reasons. A more useful, but 
less showy, idea that was actually carried out was the 
making of the Oxford professorship of history “ a 
resident appointment.” The King actually undertook 
to read the lectures before delivery! 

Physical courage and strong common-sense were 
two of George’s best characteristics. Of the latter an 
excellent example was his stand against Pitt in 
making church preferments political rewards; whilst 
the two were united in his refusal to take irksome 
precautions about his personal safety. 

The only thing upon which Mr. Willson and Mr. 
Melville seem to agree is the King’s supposed 
“ humour.” If we could only believe that when 
naughty little Prince George (his destined successor) 
revenged himself upon his Royal father by shouting 
through the keyhole: “ Wilkes and No. 45 for ever! ” 
the King’s “ anger evaporated and he laughed at the 
prank! ” But we cannot. We are thankful to have 
been spared by the present writer the story of the 
apple dumpling and other such things, and to get in 
exchange some anecdotes betokening George’s weak¬ 
ness for the Eton boys. His bestowal of a commission 
upon an Etonian expelled for poaching in Windsor 
Park was, perhaps, an act scarcely conducive to dis¬ 
cipline, but his leaving the masters out of his supper- 
party certainly showed that he appreciated the boys’ 
point of view. Mr. Willson also spares us unnecessary 
details as to the poor King’s madness. He says that 
proper reticence was observed by the household, and 
forbears to retail doubtfully authentic eavesdroppings 
of pages of the backstairs. There are evidences that 
in the course of a long life George learnt to know men. 
His “ My dear Pitt ” is a good instance, and if he 
really said that a Scotsman never spoke ill of a country¬ 
man without a motive, or an Irishman well of one with¬ 
out similar inducement, he said something really 
shrewd. Those who would be convinced by the author 
that George’s English composition has been maligned 
may judge for themselves from the plentiful specimens 
provided for them in the appendix. They must, how¬ 
ever, go back to Mr. Thoms for the scandal about 
Hannah Lightfoot. The illustrations and type of the 
book are all that can be desired, and there is a very 
tolerable index. 

AN ANTIDOTE TO SOCIALISM 

The Dangers of Municipal Trading. By Robert P. 

Porter. (Koutledge and Sons, 1907.) 

Perhaps the chief interest of this book is that, though 
it is published in England, it was originally intended 
for American readers. And yet its data are for the 
most part taken from what we know of municipal 
ownership and trading in England. The reason given 
is that, while the municipal system is flourishing here, 
there is a strong tendency to introduce it into American 
municipalities, and the English example is being quoted 
as providing unimpeachable arguments in its favour. 
In America there is an almost total lack of native experi¬ 
ence of its working; and as Mr. Porter believes that 
municipal trading is unsound and unjust in principle 
and ruinous in its results, he undertakes to prove this 
from what has happened, or is likely to happen, in his 
opinion, in England. Thus we have to observe about 
the book that it has been for the greater part anticipated 
by such English books as Lord Avebury’s and Major 
Darwen’s on municipal trading, by the noted articles in 
the Times on “Municipal Socialism,” and by many 
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articles and papers published in various trade journals 
or read before societies. The papers of Mr. Dixon H. 
Davies, the solicitor of the Great Central Railway 
Company, have been drawn on largely, and the author 
himself has already placed the main facts and arguments 
of his book before English bodies, such as the Royal 
Association, the Society of Arts, and the London School 
of Economics. It ought to be mentioned, too, as show¬ 
ing the full debt of gratitude due from America to Eng¬ 
land, if she is warned in time, that an English firm of 
publishers, Messrs. Isbister, who had started the “ Pro 
and Con ” Library, had arranged for the author and 
Mr. G. Bernard Snaw to write on the opposite sides of 
the municipal trading question. The firm’s monetary 
difficulties caused this project to fall through. Mr. 
Shaw, however, published his well-known “The Com¬ 
mon Sense of Municipal Trading,” and Mr. Porter in 
his book now presents the other side of the case. 

Both Mr. Porter and Mr. Shaw are in their different 
ways idealists. One paints individualism, the other 
Socialism, couleur de rose. They hold the briefs of 
advocates, each crammed with the facts of his own side, 
each ignoring what the other side has to say. We can 
imagine Mr. Shaw producing as scathing a criticism of 
municipal trading as Mr. Porter, and Mr. Porter doing 
as effective an exposure of individualism in America as 
Mr. Shaw, if the fates had so disposed them. They 
each leave out the defects of the side he advocates. Mr. 
Porter makes out a formidable case against municipal 
trading. He proves that on commercial principles it is 
not so effective as operations by capitalists. Municipal 
competition and jealousy have—just to take one con¬ 
spicuous instance—made the progress of electric light¬ 
ing and power slow where the capitalists would have 
made it rapid and commercially successful. It is not 
difficult to prove that many municipal undertakings 
have been claimed as commercial successes which will 
not bear strict commercial examination. Mr. Porter 
deploys skilfully all the accusations made by the muni¬ 
cipal reformers against the Progressives during the late 
county and borough council elections in London. It 
was a score for the side he represents that the elec¬ 
torate of London were convinced by his arguments that 
it was desirable to give the Progressives a rest. This 
is an impressive fact, which Mr. Pprter is well entitled 
to point out to his American readers in proof of English 
dissatisfaction with municipal trading. Every countiy 
seems to have a craze for disparaging some system it 
has and knows, and praising another national system 
which it knows nothing about. In England we talk of 
the German nationalised railway system as a solution of 
our own difficulties; yet Mr. Porter shows that the 
German railway administrators have to do very much— 
to the dissatisfaction of traders—what our own railway 
directors have to do here. But while we give the 
interim victory to Mr. Porter, as critics we have to ask 
how far the argument of his book is fundamental 
against municipal trading, or, in a wider sense, as he 
intends it to be, against Socialism. His recriminations, 
we take it, are analogous to the recriminations of Con¬ 
servative against Liberal, and of Liberal against Con¬ 
servative. One is never converted, or hardly ever, 
from one to another, by argument. One is innately 
Liberal or Conservative, as Sir W. G. Gilbert puts it, 
with a slight difference. There is a radically distinct 
theory, stronger than all particular arguments. Mr. 
Porter’s book makes assurance doubly sure to the 
individualist; Mr. Shaw does the same for the Socialist. 
Mr. Porter says you are inflicting irreparable injury on 
private interests, and the end will be ruin. To this the 
Socialist answers that is what we intend to do; we are 
in a state of transition; we wish omelettes and must 
break eggs. These evils will pass when the transition 
is passed. Your criticism will be irrelevant when the 
competition between State or municipality and indi¬ 


vidual has ceased. To Mr. Porter this is an absurdity, 
as it is to most people. His and their theory of human 
nature and of the natural circumstances of life will not 
admit the possibility of individualism being suppressed 
to the extent dreamed of by Socialists. But experience 
shows that individualism may develop to excess; and the 
history of Mr. Porter’s own country is a very striking 
proof of it. There it seems to be, at least, as desirable 
to check the extravagances of individualism as it is to 
check here the extravagances of municipal tradings 
What we do not find in Mr. Porter’s book is any 
guidance for steering a middle course between the two 
dangers. We suppose this is not to be done by an y one- 
writer. It must be left to the whole body of individual¬ 
istic literature on the one hand and Socialistic literature 
on the other, applied by the common-sense of the nation 
with little care for theory and a good deal for facts. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Cremorne and the Later London Gardens. By War¬ 
wick Wroth. (Elliott Stock.) 

As an appendix to the author’s excellent book on “ The 
London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century,” 
this slighter volume may justly claim the attention to 
which its subject would alone nardly entitle it. “ It is 
impossible,” says Mr. Wroth, “ to impart to Cremorne 
or the Surrey Zoo the historic dignity of a Vauxhall or a 
Ranelagh. Yet . . . they may claim at least a modest 
and brief chronicle, which may seem the more necessary 
because it has mainly to be constructed, not from 
books, but from stray handbills and forgotten news¬ 
papers.” With but one exception this is certainly true, 
and there is little enough record to sustain the fascina¬ 
tion of such names as The Panarmonion, Sir Hugh 
Myddleton’s Head, the Rosemary Branch, Eel Pie 
House, Weston’s Retreat, or the Eagle and Grecian 
Saloon. They are names and nothing more. But with 
Cremorne the case is different. It is too soon as yet 
to write its history. The time is not yet ripe. The 
material has not yet fermented. In collecting the bare 
facts of its existence Mr. Wroth has done his part, but 
it is for some future writer to distil the spirit that is, 
beyond doubt, to be extracted from what at this time 
seems little more than a mass of corruption. That 
Cremorne has a future—an immortality—is as certain 
as that it had a long and somewhat lurid past; and while 
Mr. Wroth’s illustrations are only from the hand of 
Mr. Greaves and from the newspapers, there will always 
be Whistler for the future historian, and tradition 
cozing from innumerable sources not now approach¬ 
able, from which to weave an imperishable chapter of 
romance. 

That Cremorne, especially in its later days, was often 
a disgrace to the neighbourhood, if not to civilisation, 
is certainly true; and it will doubtless gratify Canon 
Cromwell to see the part he took in its suppression so 
amusingly recalled. But was not the “historic dignity” 
of Vauxhall and Ranelagh sometimes tarnished by 
incidents of violence and indiscretion, which have long 
since been digested and cast out ? Is it to be supposed 
that the young and delicate Miss Burney painted Vaux¬ 
hall in anything like its full colours in describing the 
adventures and misadventures of Evelina there ? 

In this connection it may, perhaps, be permissible to 
use this occasion to recall an incident that is known to 
but few beside the present writer. Simpson, the pro¬ 
prietor of Cremorne, was a regular attendant at the Old 
Church, he and his family occupying one of the most 
prominent pews. A zealous young clerygman, preach¬ 
ing one Sunday in the absence of the Incumbent, on 
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behalf of some charity schools, and ignorant of the fact 
that the Simpson family were present, delivered so 
violent a tirade against Cremorne, that Simpson 
followed him into the vestry after service and gave him 
a good piece of his mind in return. But the family 
pew was empty for months afterwards, and Simpson 
himself never returned to it. Smith, who subsequently 
leased the Gardens from Simpson, actually offered the 
Incumbent a benefit night for his parochial charities; 
but this was mere advertisement. He, too, was a 
regular church-goer, and on one occasion, having no 
money with him, wrote a cheque on a slip of paper and 
put it into the plate; and though in his case this sort of 
patronage was suspect, it is only fair to say that the 
cheque was presented and duly honoured. 

Forty Years of Paris. By W. F. Lonergan, London. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The genial and observant spirit which is visible in Mr. 
Lonergan’s new volume on Paris inclines us to praise 
it, and to recommend its purchase to our readers. Mr. 
Lonergan has known Paris for forty years, and for 
twenty-five years in the capacity of correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph he has been thrown into contact 
with many interesting people, and has been in touch 
with not a few events of world-wide importance. 
During the latter period he had a large hand in the 
production of that popular column in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph, entitled “ Paris Day by Day.” Undoubtedly 
he knows Paris well, and we fancy that had he confined 
himself to what he has seen he might have produced a 
more valuable and entertaining book. As it is, he re¬ 
lates in a somewhat superficial way the main points of 
the great political and social movements which have 
taken place in France of recent years, and it must be 
said that on these topics he does not tell us much 
that is new, or that will be of any service to future 
students of French history. The average reader will 
also, it is to be feared, take very little interest in the 
domestic or professional affairs of those eminent men, 
Mr. H. B., of the Standard, and Mr. T. F. of the 
Tribune, whose names Mr. Lonergan generously gives 
us in full, though why he should have drawn the line 
at the local undertaker, and scornfully dismissed that 
useful functionary, who is also secretary to the British 
Hospital in Paris, with a beggarly initial we fail to 
understand. The mere fact that “ Mr. G.” combines 
two such occupations ought to make him famous. The 
chapters on General Boulanger, the Church question, 
which Mr. Lonergan explains with great fairness, and 
the Dreyfus case merit perusal. 

Le Chercheur de Merveilleux. By Jean Joseph- 

Renaud. Fourth edition. (Paris : Calmann Lew, 
3frs. 50c.) 

Monsieur Jean Joseph-Renaud, who is better known 
in this country as a master of fence (the difference be¬ 
tween which and a maitre d’armes may be noted with 
advantage) than as the able chroniqueur and dramatic 
critic of the boulevards, has recently scored success in 
a new field with the publication of a volume of short 
stories entitled “ Le Chercheur de Merveilleux.” 
These stories, with the exception of the long tale at 
end of the book, which is entitled “ Pour Sherlock 
Holmes,” and which serves to remind us that Gaboriau 
preceded Sir Arthur Conan Doyle by many years, are 
of the genre macabre, the taste for which has been 
growing in France since Baudelaire introduced Edgar 
Allan Poe to his countrymen. A quotation, by the way, 
from Poe on Monsieur Renaud’s title-page acknow¬ 
ledges the author’s indebtedness to the great master 
't* frissons. Monsieur Renaud very ably plays on the 


pleasurable emotion of fear. It would perhaps have 
added to the value of the book if in a preface he had 
been able to explain why such emotion is pleasurable, 
and why even the timid are not averse from it. In the 
meanwhile, and pending such an explanation from the 
psychologists, Monsieur Renaud has written a book of 
very interesting tales. They have a quality also which 
is frequently wanting to the English short story. They 
are couched in literary style. Here is a little specimen 
of the author’s style taken from the story “ L’Araignee 
d’Or,” in which the “ atmosphere ” of the gambling- 
rooms at Monte Carlo is effectively conveyed: 

. . . . Autour de lui naissait de l’intensiti, 

du myst£re. Bientfit il fut, complfetement, dans un temple redout- 
able : l’haleine d’un dieu invisible l’effleurait. . . . 

En effet, cette enfilade de grandes salles aux baies voilles, au 
luxe sdv&re, ce silence pour tout ce qui n’est pas le culte la monotonie 
de l’office, le mutisme des fidiles hagards vers l’autel du Dieu, vers 
l’Oracle : une petite bille blanche virant h contresens d’une 
Itincelante roue de cuivre toumant aussi, 1’atmosphere de terreur 
communicative, la monotonie de romce—Itaient bien d’une 
4glise I . . * 

The “ L’Araignee d’Or,” by the way, is one of the most 
effective stories in the book. It describes how an 
Anarchist, so entirely after the fashion of Continental 
Anarchists, is transformed into a bourgeois bour- 
geoisant by a stroke of luck at the roulette tables in 
Monte Carlo. Monsieur Renaud’s excellent knowledge 
of fencing and his experiences on the field of honour 
as duellist have enabled him to write two stories—“ Le 
Duel du P£re Clement ” and “ Le Conseil ” which 
should delight the gentlemen of the Sword Club. It is 
by the way, one of these who, we hear, has acquired the 
English translation rights of Monsieur Renaud’s very 
successful book. 

The Conclusions of an Everyday Woman. By Hilde- 
garde Gordon Brown. (Lane, 6s.) 

Why conclusions? It had been quite as apt to call 
these papers suggestions, opinions, fancies. The whole 
book is remarkably inconclusive, and horribly ill- 
written. Things and people are always “ vying ” with 
each other; the author seeks to maintain the proper note 
of femininity by frequent interjections of “ Goodness 
gracious,” and to brighten her pages by attempts at 
the satirical, which end in the merely inane. She trans¬ 
lates a singularly ineffective parable concerning women 
from a German friend’s broken English—into worse. 
She is lofty towards “ the minor moralist ”—with an 
evident sense of being a major one. She says many 
things that are not true about silly women and “ the 
zest of life,” and many that are not new about labels 
and the education of children. She suggests a new 
reading of the tag, “ Whom the gods love die young,” 
a reading that has surely been familiar and obvious as 
long as the tag itself. She tells of a bridge party where 
a clever woman manages to “ hiss ” : “ another deal.” 
On p. 214 she writes: “ To hold that in order to inter¬ 
pret certain emotions one must have experienced them, 
is ridiculous upon the face of it,” while a few lines 
below you discover: “It is by intrinsic emotion that 
one lives,” and the statement in support of this, that 
“ the most passionate love-songs in the English 
language were written by an unmarried woman ”! 
Her own preoccupations may perhaps be guessed by 
her frequent gibes at provincial circles. Here and there 
is a tolerably good sketch of social doings, and a 
tolerably acute suggestion of character. But the whole 
thing is a striking example of random authorship, 
with some uncalculated surprises; and the only “con¬ 
clusions ” are those which the reader is likely to form. 
Our chief surprise—nay, astonishment—is at finding 
that Mrs. Brown has (apparently) read an essay of 
Lamb’s. We would urge her to read another before 
she writes again. 
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FALLACIES ABOUT FICTION 

Who would ever have supposed that Fiction was the 
Cinderella of literature ? Hitherto it has been regarded 
as the tyrant, the usurper who would never entertain 
the claims of Poetry or Essay. Public and publisher 
had entered into conspiracy, we were told, to “ keep up 
a fiction, so to speak.” But now Fiction has received 
an official snub from the Trustees of the British Museum 
—a public and permanent snub—delivered from the roof 
of the renovated Reading Room. Among the nineteen 
mortals commemorated, one novelist only is deemed 
worthy of architectural honours—the order of the 
frieze. But Scott apparently has only been included 
because he has other claims in the hierarchy of British 
letters, if we are to believe an interview with one of the 
officials, published in last Sunday’s Observer. This 
seems rather like erecting a statue to Cecil Rhodes on 
the Stock Exchange, and explaining that the honour 
had nothing to do with South Africa, because the hero’s 
other services were of a higher description than those 
rendered to English power in the darker continent. 
And it is almost a coincidence that, while we are all dis¬ 
cussing the literary bias of the Museum Trustees, the 
Sultan of Turkey should have received Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—a graceful incident, proving, according 
to the papers, “ the interest in contemporary English 
literature manifested by the sick man of Europe.” 
How strange if the Sultan inscribes on the mosque of 
St. Sophia the name of Conan Doyle! With the 
Sublime Porte all things are possible. We may look 
forward to a reaction in the Press in favour of Abdul; 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle may have done much to 
remove the unpleasant impression produced throughout 
Turkey by the poems of Mr. William Watson. 

But if Sir Arthur is fighting the battle of fiction in 
the East, at home there are enemies besides the 
Trustees of the British Museum. Our esteemed con¬ 
temporary, the Bookman, borrowing the quills of the 
late Robert Buchanan, has launched into the empyrean 
of Fleet Street an airship entitled the “ Fleshly School 
of Fiction.” With some humour it has enquired of the 
schoolmaster what he thinks of this aerial torpedo. In 
the most disingenuous way Mr. Robert Hichens 
writes: 

Among the authors whose works I know I can only think of two, 
both of them women, who seem to me deliberately to appeal to the 
base instincts of readers, and one of these two writes so weakly and 
badly that I can hardly think she can do much harm. 

Mr. Hichens is too modest. Are there no other excep¬ 
tions, as Gibbon asked on a famous occasion, among 
men ? There is no woman novelist who has surpassed 
Mr. Hichens in. his particular line. “ Qui accuse 
s’accuse.” And what shall be said of Mr. Watts 
Dunton, who, “ debarred from reading novels good or 
bad,” brings indirect charges of cynicism and decadence 
against our contemporary novels. We can only recom¬ 
mend him to read them. Contempt prior to examina¬ 
tion, we know from the immortal Paley, is an intellec¬ 
tual vice from which some of the greatest minds are not 
free. It is sad to find the friend and advocate of a 
school once dubbed fleshly and decadent throwing 
brickbats at a newer generation. It is, however, quite 
obvious for whom the strictures of Mr. Watts Dunton 


are intended. He is thinking of an art other than 
fiction; and we venture to think the observations un¬ 
worthy of him. 

Only a short while ago an American publisher antici¬ 
pated Mr. Watts Dunton and the British Museum Trus¬ 
tees in their dyspeptic estimate of Boccaccio’s English 
descendants. But at an even earlier date that excellent 
Bishop Heliodorus of Tricca was invited to repudiate 
his first novel. He is really the proto-martyr of fiction, 
for legend says he resigned his see rather than consign 
his manuscript to the flames. He should become the 
patron saint of the Stage and Authors Societies, for did 
he not resist a primeval censorship, if there ever was a 
Mr. Redford who could know anything about Greek. 
Time has justified him, and Purgatory must have a 
gentle flame for the author of “ Theagenes and 
Chariclea.” A journalist might point out easily enough 
that European fiction has declined since the days of 
Petronius, Apuleius, Longus, and Achilles Tatius. But 
an age that can boast of a Robert Hichens and a Conan 
Doyle need never despair. Surely a renaissance is 
lurking somewhere. Perhaps it may come, as before, 
from Constantinople, in the train of the author of 
“ Sherlock Holmes.” Glancing briefly at the interme¬ 
diate period which lies, roughly, between Petronius and 
Mr. Robert Hichens, we believe that, if poetry is the 
supreme glory of our language, as prose is the supreme 
glory of the French, English fiction is one of the most 
distinguishing plants in the garden of English literature. 
If it is a more recent growth (as we are informed by an 
official of the British Museum in the Observer ) it has 
given more brilliant blossoms than, say, the shrub of 
English Philosophy. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Mere'dith, Thomas Hardy, and Henry James 
are relatively more important to their own art than 
Bacon or Locke in the science of philosophy. They 
stand for more in the history of humanism. In France 
we may find their peers, Balzac, Hugo, Flaubert, Zola, 
and Anatole France, but not their superiors. Bacon 
and Locke are dwarfed by Greek and German rivals. 
Fortunately the Trustees of the British Museum are the 
efficient guardians of books—not of literature, with 
which they have less connection than publishers. No 
one asks their opinion except the Observer; and 
we are not very much surprised. The publisher, on 
the other hand, is a very important factor in contem¬ 
porary literature. 

But who will seriously maintain that the art of the 
novelist and story-teller has decayed ? We need not be 
Imperialists, nor even admirers of Mr. Kipling’s “jingo- 
lingo,” but we must acclaim his extraordinary power 
to stir the imaginations of men, his original and match¬ 
less art. We need not be Socialists, but we cannot 
withhold homage from the marvellous inventions, the 
brilliant fantasies, half fiction, half philosophy, of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. We may yawn sometimes at Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “intellectuals,” but we cannot deny 
her fine gift of portraiture, the dignity of her aim 
and the interest of her achievement. Who shall deny 
the title of artist to the author of the “ Little Novels of 
Italy ” and “ The Fool Errant ” ? and where we find the 
artist in fiction we are in the presence of literature — 
but not in the British Museum or newspaper sense 
of the word. In Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Maarten 
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Maartens we may claim adopted children, captains 
of a foreign legion, of which Mr. Henry James is the 
honorary “kernel.” Shall we be accused of too wide 
appreciation if we mention other names, such as Mr. 
H. B. Marriott Watson, Mr. Egerton Castle, 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley, Mr. Archibald Marshall, 
Mr. Filson Young, Mr. Reginald Turner and 
Mr. Somerset Maugham ? But as Mr. Gosse said on a 
certain occasion, “ Away with these gods who sit 
beside their nectar what is the use of talking about 
them if we have not read them? Mr. Watts Dunton 
must either immediately purchase their works, or we 
must make him a life member of the Times Book Club. 
Then there are two novelists of whose work we 
have heard little in recent years—Mr. J. M. Falconer, 
the author of the “ Lost Stradivarius,” and Mr. A. W. 
Clarke, the author of “ Jasper Tristram.” Neither of 
the books met with the success which they deserved. 
They were well reviewed, and perhaps read by a few. 
The former went into a second edition. But they were 
overlooked by the public. Neither of the novels could 
be called mere fiction. They breathed the spirit of 
literature no less than the genius of the novelist. Mr. 
Falconer has, of course, met with other successes. Yet 
of “ Jasper Tristram ” and its author we never hear 
anything; though it is a real masterpiece—or, to be quite 
accurate, three-fourths of a masterpiece. That is too 
often the case with all our older English novels. Is it 
possible to point to any story 'of Dickens (perhaps the 
greatest of all our novelists) as a complete masterpiece ? 
Of Thackeray, we can only mention “Vanity Fair.” 
Pater, of course, thought “ Esmond ” a finer work, 
because of the greater dignity of its interest; but 
“ Esmond ” is only a half-successful attempt to recon¬ 
struct the past. Shorthouse, on the other hand, 
succeeded in an earlier period with a more ambitious 
motive. “ John Inglesant ” is one of the great novels 
of the language, although the figures have not the vivid 
life which Thackeray alone could give. But when we 
are moaning over contemporaries we should remember 
that some of them may be destined to wear a giant’s 
robe in the eyes of a future generation. Not until the 
man is dead do we recognise his strength. As the years 
recede the great name of Robert Louis Stevenson is 
becoming to some of his contemporaries an exquisite 
orb in the sunset of English literature and English 
fiction. To others he may be a sunrise. Each great 
novelist gives us something which no other great 
novelist has given us before. You will not find in 
Scott, Dickens or Thackeray the particularly subtle 
qualities which you value in Stevenson, Meredith, Hardy 
or Henry James. Dickens could never draw a lady. 
Thackeray could never evoke a charming, clever, and 
perfectly virtuous woman; Lady Dedlock is a transpon¬ 
tine creation; Ethel Newcombe and Lady Castlewood 
are as unreal as George Eliot’s men. Neither Dickens 
nor Thackeray were able to differentiate the sexes with 
the superb reticence of Emily Bronte in “ Wuthering 
Heights,” which, after “Vanity Fair,” is perhaps the 
greatest novel of the language. Prose may become— 
has become—a Parthenon of words. But fiction in its 
essence must always be Gothic, romantic in the larger 
sense of the word; and like a mediaeval cathedral is 
practically never finished. Every generation produces 
its chapter, its dean, its bishop, and its master mason. 
It is not necessary for the novel reader to follow Dr. 
Horton ( c.f. Bookman ) down a shadowy Holywell 
Street, in order to emerge with the “ Green Carnation ” 
in one pocket and “ Miss Fanny Hill ” in the other, as 
evidences of the past and present decay of Engli.-.h 
fiction. There are other and more generous methods of 
appraising your contemporaries. When you have 
sobbed over an old book, and lamented the decease of 
its author in the pages of the Bookman, go out and buy 
a new one. Robert Ross. 


ABOUT NOVELS: A CONFESSION 

I have to confess, with regret and much perplexity, 
that I find it difficult to read the novels of my contem¬ 
poraries. There are exceptions, of course: I beg 
those novelists who are my friends and acquaintances 
to believe it. But in a general way I find it nearly 
always difficult and sometimes impossible to read con¬ 
temporary English novels, and since I do not flatter 
myself that in this matter, more than in any other, I 
am unique, it may not be unprofitable to seek for an 
explanation. 

It is not that I dislike fiction. I read the novels of 
past generations, even for the first time, with immense 
pleasure. The other day somebody told me of a good 
one by Anthony Trollope which I had not read : I got 
it, and neglected everything but other pleasures for it 
until I had finished it. If Mr. Meredith—for though 
he is happily still with us his novels do not belong to 
our generation, and it is of that strictly I am writing— 
if Mr. Meredith were to produce a novel he had not 
thought worth publishing before, I should shout for 
joy. If Tolstoy were to write another I should rush 
for the first translation, assured that, preach as he will, 
he can never sink the great artist in the propagandist. 
And so on: I am by no means without my apprecia¬ 
tions in fiction. 

Nor am I too “ superior.” I can read all sorts of 
rubbish—political speeches—letters to the papers— 
essays exposing Socialism—an article like this—with 
equanimity. But the thoughtful studies of imaginary 
characters composed by Messrs. X and Y, my contem¬ 
poraries, I cannot read. 

Nor, I would believe, am I inferior either. It does 
not become me to boast of the intellectual feats I can 
achieve, but I may assure my readers that I really do 
understand Messrs. X. and Y, as far as I can get with 
them. Only—it is such a little way. 

Nor, finally to exhaust the obvious explanations 
before my readers’ patience, am I one immersed in the 
past, intolerant of the present. Most of us have moods 
in which some other age or country, the Athens of 
Pericles, the Rome of Julius Caesar, the England of 
Elizabeth, seems more attractive than our own—moods 
which generally follow some rebuff or disappointment, 
when we think a nobler time would have treated us 
better. But although there are characteristics of my 
own time which are odious to me, I recognise it for 
one of the most interesting periods there have ever 
been. One sees the beginnings of changes which are 
really vital changes. Property, character, the relation 
of the sexes, there is a change in our thought, even in 
the common thought of the world, about all these 
which is a real change in our civilisation, though to be 
sure the change may be new only to ourselves. Oh yes, 
it is an interesting age enough. In the world of 
thought and of private life, at least, one comes across 
extraordinary things every day. I wish to be of my 
time, and to understand as much of it as I can. And 
I read, for example, Mr. Shaw, his plays and prefaces, 
with far more interest than the works (if he will forgive 
me) of many greater men who are dead, just because 
he expresses the peculiar problems implicit in the state 
of civilisation I see about me. 

Perhaps my general failure with our novelists is 
partly accounted for by my interest in these things and 
their apparent lack of it. So many of them seem to be 
living in their grandfathers’ time. And beyond this I 
see a faint light on the subject in their general lack 
of arresting material. Without any very peculiar 
opportunities in my little life, I constantly come across 
people and actions a great deal more curious and 
suggestive than those I meet in contemporary novels. 
This is not immodest to say, because I know that were 
I a novelist I could not use much of this material—it 
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would be recognised and resented—and such, no doubt, 
is the case with the actual novelists. Finding their 
themes, however, a little used and unexciting, one finds 
it a little tedious to read through all the prolegomena 
thereof, the necessary descriptions and histories. One 
almost wonders how the writers even have the patience. 
. . . . I once (for I have fallen on so egotistical a 

manner in this article that I may as well be thorough 
and unashamed)—I once wrote a novel, and though it 
was shorter than the common, I wonder when I see it 
that I ever had the patience. It had all the faults, 
if they are faults, that I have indicated here; and yet 
I went on with all the descriptions and histories as 
though the affair had some significance—which it had 
not. However, that effort exhausted me, and when I 
contemplate the others who began about the same 
time and went on and are going on still, with a novel 
or two every year to their record, even when I remem¬ 
ber the greater encouragement they very properly 
received, I wonder how they can do it. Always 
excepted those few—my friends—who really have 
something to say. 

But then, says the reader, if you are so easily tired, 
why are you so fond of old novels ? Well, we are not 
concerned with your authentic creative artists; they 
are they, in our own generation or another, and I do 
not say our own is without them. But why Trollope? 
There were times when Trollope was as finely creative 
an artist as almost any other, but taking him at his 
average, I think I must assume that his documentary 
value pleases me. I did not know his people, and so 
I like to hear about them. It may sound priggish, but 
one rather likes to learn things when it is not a trouble. 
The stamp of accurate realism is on Trollope, and by 
the way the conversation of his upper classes—with its 
blunt logic and homely vocabulary—is a hundred times 
liker the talk of the same classes to-day than the 
epigrams and generalisations which our novelists credit 
to them, or—as Mr. Chesterton says somewhere— 
snobbishly flatter them withal. So Trollope is a 
“ document,” and so is many another. When our men 
write of things I know nothing of I can read them also 
in the same spirit. But when they write, as they usually 
write, about people and things I am more or less 
acquainted with .... Oh, well, perhaps there is 
a less flattering reason for my weariness of them, after 
all. I will go read another Trollope, or try to write 
another novel for myself, and give the slighted ones 
their opportunity. G. S. Street. 


FOR FAMILY READING 

The Pirouette, and other Stories. By Helen Mathers. 

(Digby, Long & Co., 6s.) 

We do not know whether any of the twenty-one stories 
in this volume have appeared in the more popular of 
the monthly magazines, but it needs no very discrimi¬ 
nating eye to perceive that they belong to that class of 
work, “ light and bright and with a strong love in¬ 
terest,” which editors of such periodicals call for in 
the literary year-books. We can support our state¬ 
ment with figures, for of these stories fourteen end 
with marriages and three with a new understanding be¬ 
tween husband and wife. This is very nice and respect¬ 
able, and the people who do these things show an 
equal consideration for the other proprieties; for they 
all have motors, maids, money, and titled aunts, or 
else honest poverty, which appears to imply an income 
of about eight hundred a year. 

Much of this sort of thing quickly becomes mawkish, 
and we begin to pine for the society of prostitutes and 
saloon-bar loafers. They have, at'least, the virtues of 
their defects,, but the men and women of whom the 
authoress writes have neither virtues nor vices, unless 


a habit of talking like a faint, flat echo of “ The Dolly 
Dialogues ” falls within the latter category. 

The writers of stories of this type, trusting in their 
“ strong love interest ” to pull them through, usually 
have no story to tell at all. When they do venture to 
handle something approaching an incident, they fling 
probabilities to the winds in order to obtain a dinou- 
ment that may affect their readers as much as a chaste 
kiss to be followed by an early wedding. Thus in the 
story that provides this volume with its title, a servant 
girl who is giving evidence in a trial for murder at a 
London court, is permitted to cross-examine the 
prisoner after the manner of a “ Juge d’lnstruction.” 
Having convinced herself of his innocence, she detects 
the real culprit in the well of the court, has him brought 
before her, and compels him to confess to the justly- 
surprised judge and jury! After this it is hardly as¬ 
tonishing to find that the book is carelessly written. 
Such things as “ confidentialy,” magnum opum, and 
Tag’s Island may be the property of the printer, but it 
surely is not his fault that the author of “ Lavengro ” 
is twice referred to as Isaac Borrow. The style in 
which the stories are written only varies in manner 
and not in degree of badness, the most ambitious story 
in the book, “An Excision of Memory,” reminding 
us oddly of one of those mysterious pieces of prose 
that used to be set in examination papers for the cor¬ 
rection of the grammar and punctuation. We quote 
almost at random: 

They had come together for the usual reasons why matrimony 
obtains in their order, because a girl wants the freedom and position 
of a married woman, and the man because he wanted an heir; 

. . . Lord Sanluce had never been an uxorious husband, only the 

very young bridegrooms in his set began that way, the older ones 
knew better—that such heroics would not last, and deliberately went 
slow from the beginning, lest their wives’ devotion proved a worry 
when their attentions slackened, and went elsewhere—as was 
inevitable. 

If we have reviewed this book at greater length 
than it merits, it is because we consider, as we stated 
at the beginning of this notice, that these stories are 
typical of the greater number of those that appear in 
the English magazines. We suppose that the editors 
of these periodicals are correct in believing that their 
readers prefer a happy ending, but only the most reck¬ 
less cynic would augur well for the married life of 
these dull and unimaginative men and women, and a 
process of selection which would have omitted nearly 
all the masterpieces of Poe and Mr. Kipling is hardly 
to be commended. The short story in skilful hands is 
a fine literary form, but it will never receive the treat¬ 
ment that it deserves until the present ludicrous 
restrictions have been removed, and editors and 
publishers have ceased to be afraid of the naked 
body that still lingers under the most immaculate frock- 
coat or the daintiest of frocks. Until that happy 
awakening the obvious will continue to be crucified at 
so many guineas a thousand, and we hope we shall not 
have to read the results. 


SUFFRAGETTE NOVELS 

The Convert. By Elizabeth Robins. (Methuen, 
6 s.) 

The Election of Isabel. By Ronald Macdonald. 
(Arnold, 6s.) 

These stories have two characteristics in common. 
They are both polemics in the woman suffragist move¬ 
ment; and they are both extremely clever and well 
written. Where they differ is that Miss Robins pre¬ 
sents the cause of the suffragettes in a story told 
gravely and earnestly, but with a burlesque ending. 
Mr. Macdonald’s is a flippant, irresponsible burlesque 
of the woman’s movement, with a finale of love- 
making that has been accounted serious by many 
generations of novel-readers. Mr. Macdonald can 
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hardly have parodied this book of Miss Robins’s, 
though he has undoubtedly parodied the theme of Miss 
Robins’s play, of which her story is an extension. Both 
stories should be read as near together as may be, and 
Miss Robins’s should be read first in order to get the 
full, pure flavour of Mr. Macdonald’s fun, wit, 
humour, sarcasm and irony. The subject lends itself 
naturally to Mr. Macdonald’s method; but is lather 
intractable material for the novelist. Miss Robins’s 
rendering of the persons and characters of the suffra¬ 
gists, their motives and methods, and their meetings 
is admirable, and with little sympathy for their cause 
or their manners we would prefer it, as regards truth, 
to Mr. Macdonald’s unmitigatedly satirical treatment. 
She presents the suffragist arguments better than the 
ordinary suffragist articles and pamphlets do, but her 
fictional characters as personalities have no signifi¬ 
cance. It is not, perhaps, altogether out of range of 
possibility that a future Prime Minister may be forced 
to impose the policy of woman’s suffrage on his party 
by way of reparation for a private wrong which he 
has done to a woman suffragist, but for the present it 
has the effect of a burlesque of an old novel motif. 
Besides this, Miss Robins lays her heroine open to the 
observation which women suffragists dislike so much: 
that they are moved by personal bitterness and dis¬ 
appointments, and, as Miss Levering, the suffragist 
heroine, puts it, hate all men because they hate Geoffrey 
Honor. Neither is Geoffrey Honor converted through 
the merits of the suffrage cause. Miss Levering drives 
him into a corner, and he has either to send off the 
fateful telegram to his party organisation or to lose 
Miss Dumbarton, whom he wants to marry. Whether 
political programmes may be shaped by such personal 
strife of man and woman we express no opinion, and 
we are also actually in the dark as to the result of the 
elections, though the inference is that the telegram is 
decisive, and that Geoffrey Honor is to be the next Con¬ 
servative Premier, with a woman suffragist policy. We 
must not quarrel with a novelist’s political prophecies; 
but, at any rate, a conversion of this kind does not 
throw much light on the rights or wrongs of the 
woman’s suffragist movement. Miss Robins is not 
less indecisive than novelists usually are when they 
set themselves to attack or advocate particular social, 
political or religious causes. They do better when 
they give us interesting little sketches, as Miss Robins 
does, of living political persons; and her story is quite 
a roman d clef in this way. As to Mr. Macdonald’s 
polemic, it is a clever statement of the repugnance 
which the majority of women certainly, and most men 
probably, feel against women politicians. But it is 
quite common form that his lady suffragist, the Lady 
Isabel Fenchurch, should be shamed and subdued by 
the devoted love and masculine superiority of a delight¬ 
ful man, her husband. What counts is the ingenious 
absurdity of the machinery: the Parliamentary elec¬ 
tion in which the husband opposes his wife on the 
reductio ad absurdum of her own principles—the 
disfranchisement of man; the American spiritualist 
millionaire, Byron F. Vincent, who runs the suffrage 
movement; and so on. Nor is the smartness of 
the writing the least element of pleasure. One quota¬ 
tion will be sufficient to indicate it: — 

“ Of course you can’t understand me,” said Lawless. 

“Why is it of course’? asked Isabel, wearily. 

“ Because, though a woman can believe anything she wants to 
understand, she can’t understand anything she doesn’t wish to 
believe.” 

A NEW MINSTREL 

The Dance of Love. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

(Duckworth & Co.) 

Mr. Calthrop’s book is not a novel, but a very grace¬ 
ful phantasy. He chooses for period, the reign of 


“Trissotrin, Duke of Melinarde,” a time vague 
enough to most of his readers to be called “ olden.” 
It will be sufficiently dated if we say that Pipin 
the hero wore, on occasion, one red hose and 
one white. But Mr. Calthrop’s characters are 
quite modern, they are indeed post Stevenson and 
post Mr. Maurice Hewlett. Now, though Mr. Cal¬ 
throp has ideas and methods in common with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Stevenson had them in common 
with earlier writers, in fact, with Scott, and yet re¬ 
mains a charming and individual classic. Though 
Mr. Calthrop has not yet had time to become classic, 
he is already a charming and individual author. His 
style has not the art of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s, but the 
sources from which his style is drawn are not nearly 
so apparent, his puppets are less nimble than Mr. 
Hewlett’s, but they are equally lifelike. Indeed, Mr. 
Hewlett could no more have written “ The Dance of 
Love ” than Mr. Calthrop could have written “ Little 
Novels of Italy.” Pipin is the youngest son of a 
Kentish knight and a lady from Southern France. He 
is a youth of twenty, his father is dead and his mother 
spoils him. He is volatile, affectionate and heartless 
in a very fascinating manner. His mother has once 
told him that there is one woman for him in the world, 
who keeps the key of his heart on a chain about her 
neck. He rides away from his father’s castle to seek 
her in his mother’s country. His quest is the dance of 
the will o’ the wisp. He fancies that every woman 
he meets bears the key. On his way to Dover he falls 
in with the second hero of the story, a lying, thieving 
hero, a wise and eloquent knave, who, after trying to 
rob him, becomes his devoted servant and protector, 
and finally his good angel. In fact, Mr. Calthrop makes 
John Bonamico so attractive that, after landing his 
two heroes safely at Calais, he wisely separates them 
for a time to allow the younger, Pipin, to develop. The 
story leaps, and we find Pipin alone, a strolling jester 
after six years of wandering: 

Much of the youth had gone from his face, but his full ripe mouth 
was not drawn thin and hard, and his eyes retained all their romantic 
fire .... a furrow on his forehead showed a more deep¬ 
thinking disposition. . . . His freshness was gone ; his heart was 

no longer susceptible to the allurements of a pretty girl. He had 
lived. 

Nevertheless, he still retains much of his boyish attrac¬ 
tiveness. It is now that Mr. Calthrop is at his best, when 
freed from the personality of Bonamico, he tell in his 
subtler manner the charming and pathetic story of 
Margot and the benevolent she-bear. Unfortunately, 
the absence of Bonamico permits the introduction of 
an infant phenomenon, too like the barley-sugar 
children who melt under the caresses of Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. Fortunately, the episode is short. With the 
return of Bonamico ex machina, we are plunged in the 
tragedy of Trissotrin and Madorra, his cruel and 
beautiful duchess, the Melusine of Pipin. It is a spirited 
and exciting story, and Mr. Calthrop makes his 
valleys of Gagnac and Melinarde a picturesque and 
characteristic niise cn scene. Unhappily, the chain that 
bears the key of Pipin’s heart is hung rather on a peg 
than a neck. Alice, who wears it, is the Pippa of the 
piece; she does not pass, except in rather painful inter¬ 
polations, through the thoughts or dreams of Pipin. 
She sits rearing poultry at home. We know she must 
be there on the'last page of the book, which will tell us 
of Pipin’s homing to the poultry yard, when Mr. Cal- 
turop naively addresses us on page 23: 

Come along, I can hear you say, there’s a horse waiting by the 
gate, the road invites, and here we are kept waiting for a boy and 
a girl in an orchard. 

It would have been better if Alice had passed, for she 
will not pass muster with any other of Mr. Calthrop’s 
delicate and fascinating creatures, Yolande, Philippa, 
Margot, Madorra, Anita, Clare, who did not bear the 
key. Mr. Calthrop has sacrificed too much to high 
morality. His true and fine moral would unfold itself 
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effectively, and his story would develop more artisti¬ 
cally if he could refrain from excessive emphasis. In 
the episode of Madorra his symbolism runs completely 
away with him, the merest chance and the idlest word 
serve as large finger-posts pointing to the catastrophe. 
Where there is so much high light its effect in the pic¬ 
ture is diminished. Some of our fellow critics have 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Calthrop’s book will be 
either much liked or much disliked. It will certainly 
be much liked by those who value originality of idea 
and vivid, poetical expression, and we think that the 
insatiable readers of novels, who rather resent 
these merits, will forgive them in a short book full 
of attractive incidents related in an unusual form with 
considerable dramatic effect. We have not spared the 
blemishes of the book, but it leaves us with an 
extremely agreeable impression as a whole, and also 
in the persons of Pipin. Bonamico and, most of all, 
in that of the lovable Trissotrin. Mr. Calthrop is 
least successful in Madorra and the greedy and sinister 
steward, Eustorg. it is only with somewhat melo¬ 
dramatic effort that he can bring himself to contemplate 
the evil heart. We look with much .pleasure to his 
future work. _ 


THE STOOPING LADY 

The Stooping Lady. By Maurice Hewlett. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

A new novel by Maurice Hewlett must be regarded as 
an event in the literary year. He has a place apart 
among his contemporaries, and if we seek a comparison, 
can find it only in the work of two such dissimilar artists 
as George Meredith and Joseph Conrad. With them he 
shares in some degree a reputation for a nervous, tense 
faculty of characterisation and description; a meticulous 
accuracy in the choice of a word or a phrase. At this 
point, however, the simile fails, for whereas we feel that 
in the work of Joseph Conrad—despite subtle 
psychology—a keen observation directs and controls his 
pen, the work of Maurice Hewlett exhibits rather the 
creative imagination, the power of visualising, recon¬ 
structing scenes and persons that have never come 
within the range of physical vision. In “ The Stooping 
Lady,” it is almost possible to follow the evolution of 
the idea; one has a swift impression of the print that 
tells the whole story, and thereafter the persons 
becoming clothed, given atmosphere, a character, until 
we have incident dependent upon their personality, and 
forget that the incident came first—as seems inherently 
probable. 

But the print, we have it described thus: 

A fine young lady, bountifully enriched in form and hue, a very 
Hebe, in the tell-tale gown of the period—hiding little, suggesting 
much—stands with drooping head and hands clasped. She looks 
like a Circassian in the market place—exposed. Then, before her, 
rampant, is a florid youth, frocked and aproned proper. He 
sharpens his blade on the steel, his starting eyes are fixed upon 
her, towards the region of the heart. It’s not a bad likeness— 
makes him resemble the Prince as a young man, high-coloured, 
square-shouldered and fleshy. From the mouth issues a stream of 
air which, expanding as it ascends, enfolds a legend, “ Cob-it, mv 
hearty,” we read; “it’s prime meat, this year’s lamb. Now, Miss, 
how will you have it cut? ” In the background Mr. Cobbett, to be 
guessed by his broad back and gaiters, cries “ Buy, buy, buy ! ” and 
exhibits crowned carcases to the mob; while Captain Ranald, un¬ 
mistakable in cocked hat, hacks with his regulation sword at a fine 
hog labelled “ Caryll-cured.” 

Here, then, we have the gist of the whole affair, 
beginning with that fine young lady, bountifully 
enriched, and given an inimitable setting. Her name 
was Hermia Mary Chambre, and her mother was of the 
“ Caryll ” blood, but eloped with Colonel Richard 
Chambre —“ Handsome Dick, Firebrand Dick, Dick of 
the Gallop, a cadet of a good English house settled in 
Ireland.” We meet Hermia in the courtyard of the 
Caryll domain in London, an orphan and ward, inas¬ 
much as the disposal of £500 a year may constitute 
guardianship, to old Lady Morfa, who is the figure¬ 
head, the ruler consultant and directant of the great 


Caryll family and its countless dependencies, the repre¬ 
sentative of Blood and Place. At the other end of the 
scale we have as our third protagonist “the florid youth, 
frocked and aproned”—a butcher’s apron—“ high- 
coloured, square-shouldered.” This, for Hermia 
Mary, was to stoop indeed—but it was no mere fleshly 
romance. We have to be convinced—so far we have 
gone no further than to give atmosphere to the print. 
Now comes character and added incident; the youth 
aproned and thrice armed, the lady too proud to pass 
her family’s injustice and endowed with a fine fearless¬ 
ness, that dares the scorn of Blood and Place. Then 
the strange wooing of the Violet Intrigue; the gift of a 
bunch of white violets by some unknown, every day, to 
Hermia Mary, wherever she be, regardless of seasons, 
save only with a chivalrous break of a few months 
following the death of her brother. It is thus we are 
convinced, but lest any detail be lacking, we have an 
epilogue, an explanation in the mouth of Captain 
Ranald: 

It was all gossamer web of her own spinning. The business 
was done in that visit of hers to Brook Street. She was there to 
sing small and she became small; the smaller she, the greater he. 
As she stooped, he towered up, higher and higher. She projected 
him as a god, and god he remained to the end of the chapter. All 
a generous figment of her brain. . . 

A gossamer web, however, be it remarked, that was 
spun so strong, or protected so zealously, that it 
endured to the end. This, by suggestion, brings us 
back to our author, who has also spun his web and 
endowed Hermia Mary with his own faculty—or is it a 
function ? It is almost painful, perhaps superogatory, 
to descend to the detail of mere adjectival approbation. 
We have acknowledged convincement; is this not 
enough to show that “The Stooping Lady is alive, 
real and enduring ? This is the first consideration, for 
the rest we know of no book of Mr. Hewlett’s that is 
more vivid, more graphic or more engrossing. We 
delight in his style, his similes, his brilliant flashes of 
humour, and occasionally in the glimpse we have of the 
Satyric horns, with which we have become so intimate 
in, say, “ The Forest Lovers ,” or “ Pan and the Young 
Shepherd.” 


SOME RECENT NOVELS 

Laid up in Lavender. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

From the name of this volume of short stories we 
gather that they are the early work of this well-known 
writer of romances, and from the note at the beginning 
of the book we learn that they have already appeared 
in magazines. We do not, however, propose to 
imitate the dying British chieftain of historical drama, 
who with prophetic eye sees tne future glories of Eng¬ 
land, even down to her express trains and motor-omni¬ 
buses; and so declare that we see the Stanley Weyman 
we know so well in these tales. That is a sorry device; 
but we do think that, if it had been our fortune to 
review this volume as the first effort of a new writer, we 
might have found good reason to believe that the 
remarkable power of invention these tales display would 
land the writer into a good place among our writers of 
fiction. There is nothing here to lead anyone to sup¬ 
pose that historical fiction would be his field, for every¬ 
thing is modern. In two stories at least—“ Gerald ” 
and “ Family Portraits ”—we may justifiably feel, per¬ 
haps, that a greater probability would be gained by 
putting back their date a century or two; but on the 
whole the dozen stories may be read and enjoyed^ with¬ 
out seeking to find a parallel between them and ‘ The 
Red Cockade ” or “ Count Hannibal,” or any of the 
series of romances which have made the author the most 
popular romance writer of the day. . . 

These twelve stories are really so different that it is 
very difficult to chose any one of them as being the best, 
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indeed, they are all good stories, and each of them 
causes something of that feeling of excitement which 
Mr. Weyman knows so well how to produce. Only in 
one of them do we get a hint of whom the writer has 
become since he wrote it. In the story called “ Bab ” 
we read: 

“You have won a man’s heart and cast it aside to gratify an old 
pique. You may rest content now, for there is nothing wanting to 
your vengeance. You have given me as much pain as a woman, the 
vainest and the most heartless, can give a man. Good-bye.” 

With that I was leaving her, fighting my own pain and passion, 
so that the little bands she raised as though they would ward off my 
words, were nothing to me ... . 

and on the next page: “ Oh, Bab, I love you sol ” 
But in the books of which this reminds us it would not 
have been a few lines that divided the two statements, 
but many, many chapters. Mr. Weyman will, we are 
sure, forgive us when we say that, good as these stories 
are, we still infinitely prefer the romances. 

The Weavers: A Tale of England and Egypt of Fifty 
Years Ago. By Gilbert Parker. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 

Though in recent years politics have seriously engaged 
Sir Gilbert Parker, this story shows that he is still to 
be reckoned with as a novelist. “ The Weavers,” 
indeed, is an excellent book and splendid reading. 
Alike in the manner and matter of the story, there are the 
ease and fulness that come of both the writer’s and the 
reader’s assured interest in the career of David Claridge 
—a Quaker stripling, whose utter truth and ignorance 
of duplicity raise him to favour with the Khedive and 
make him virtual ruler of Egypt. It is easy to see that 
for the prototype of this strong, infinitely simple hero, 
whose power is wholly that of the spirit that waits on 
God, the novelist has studied the character of Gordon 
and his work in China and Egypt. Sunday-school 
piety and appreciation have hitherto claimed Gordon as 
their own peculiar model of virtue, and his simple great¬ 
ness has suffered accordingly. Outside and beyond the 
national honour that is his by right, Gordon stands a 
singularly moving figure, a Don Quixote of Christen¬ 
dom. His was the power of the pure in heart, which 
in the strength of the unseen and eternal subjugated 
and dominated the powers of this world. In the 
fictitious character of David Claridge one is made to 
understand the amazing, almost incredible influence 
which Gordon exerted over Oriental peoples, and, in¬ 
deed, over all with whom he came in contact. That this is 
one done with conviction and without degeneration into 
either priggishness on the one hand, or melodrama on 
the other, is not least among the triumphs of “ The 
Weavers.” We shudder to reflect how Mr. Hall Caine 
would have mangled and eviscerated the theme. But in 
handling it, it seems almost as if Sir Gilbert Parker had 
caught something of the tender austerity and simplicity 
pf the Quakers of whom he writes. Gordon, of course, 
was not a Quaker, but in making David Claridge a 
Friend by birth and upbringing, the novelist has gone 
far to elucidate the problem of the spiritual power which 
such practical mystics possess. Those to whom it has 
been given to know Friends of the older school and 
generation will recognise the grace with which Sir 
Gilbert Parker has depicted the life of the Quaker com¬ 
munity at Hamley, with its rarefied spiritual, social and 
mental atmosphere. Yet the English scenes in the 
book are the least satisfactory, and we genuinely regret 
the framework of the plot—a secret marriage, concealed 
parentage, and a usurping half-brother. We admit its 
usefulness in giving form to the story, which, however, 
gathers interest from the record of David Claridge’s 
work in Egypt, and the play and interplay of absolute 
sincerity with Oriental wiles and stratagems. Here the 
vitality of the story lies, and its quiet, unaffected pro¬ 
gress grips the reader, so that the occasional transfer 
of attention to London drawing-rooms is rather annoy¬ 


ing. Almost abruptly, somewhat unsatisfactorily, the 
story comes to a conventional happy ending, with which 
we feel inclined to quarrel, because the book, as a 
whole, stands on a higher plane than that of a tale that 
is told. Nahoum’s sudden deflection from the achieve¬ 
ment of his revenge is dramatic rather than real. A 
finer and truer effect would have been obtained if use 
had been made of the incident which roused Gordon to 
the one hour of rage in his life, when he took up a rifle 
and set out to find and shoot Li Hung Chang. But in a 
short preface Sir Gilbert Parker expressly disowns any 
consistent following of actual history; so that, taking 
“ The Weavers ” as no more than a story, we will con¬ 
tent ourselves with again expressing the admiration and 
high enjoyment which it has given us. 

The Abductors. By Joseph Prague. (Greening, 
6 s.) 

“ The Abductors,” or, adds Mr. Prague, “ A Week 
in Vienna.” We remember reviewing a novel, two 
hundred and fifty pages of which were occupied by a 
description of a. conversation between two people—a 
man and a woman, of course—during a comparatively 
short railway journey. It was very cleverly done, and 
we read the first two hundred and twenty pages with 
undisguised delight; at the end of the remaining thirty 
we felt unutterably bored—not because they were less 
clever than their predecessors, but because we were 
surfeited and had begun to read more slowly, and to 
think as we read. Mr. Prague’s book reminds us of 
that journey in the railway carriage. It shows very 
considerable ability, here and there more than ordinary 
cleverness, but it leaves us dull and rather bored. The 
week in Vienna, which forms its subject, was packed 
full of incident as a week well could be, and the inci¬ 
dents were exciting enough, if a trifle hackneyed. But 
an unbroken week of Dr. Johnson’s conversation would 
have driven a man to cynicism, drink, or a lunatic 
asylum; and similarly Mr. Prague’s clever shots falling 
like hailstones about us, and doing no real damage, 
become a little wearisome. If he chose an open field 
instead of a cupboard in which to discharge them, 
and fired a little less often, he would become a greater 
man. A Morris-tube is scarcely the thing for him. 
His work leaves much to be desired, but it is not the 
work of a commonplace mind. We shall look forward 
to reading a book by him written, say, five years 
hence. 

The Little Anarchist. B. A. W. Marchmont. (Ward, 
Lock and Co., 6s.) 

Those who know Mr. Marchmont’s previous books 
will only need to be told that the scene of his latest 
novel is laid in Russia, to have a very fair compre¬ 
hension of what it is like. There is a wonderful 
Englishman, strong and square of jaw, a useful man 
with a revolver, a speaker of many languages, rich, 
honourable—a veritable hero. There is a beautiful 
Russian princess who is all that a Russian princess 
(of the heroine kind) should be. There are bombs, 
strikers, fights, plots and counter plots, through which 
the wonderful Englishman and the beautiful Russian 
make their way, by means of a useful mixture of cool¬ 
ness and good luck. 

The book is too breathless to be a good specimen 
of its class, the perils and struggles of its characters 
succeeding each other with a rapidity that makes 
them monotonous, and robs them of their excitement. 
It is possible to have too much story even in a novel 
about Russia, and in reading Mr. Marchmont’s book 
we find ourselves wishing at times that the hero 
would perish, if only that the clash and tumult of his 
adventures might cease. But to the young and to the 
boyish of heart this book should have its appeal. 
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Tales of Two People. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen, 
6 s.) 

It is always pleasant to wander into Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s delicate world of unrealities, where cultured 
swordsmen and delightful duchesses spend their lives 
in the solving of problems that do not greatly interest 
them, and where men and women are well-mannered 
even in their emotions, so that their hysterics are under 
an exquisite restraint and their oaths display a subtle 
knowledge of the balance and construction of emphatic 
sentences. In this world Mr. Hope is absolute tyrant, 
and he satisfies his passion for vivisection by laying bare 
the motives and loves of his characters with an unfalter¬ 
ing hand, and analysing them with a cruel directness 
that should raise a protest from our humanitarians. 
From the point of view of fiction this method has its 
drawbacks; for though we feel that Mr. Hope’s analysis 
is exact and his deductions true, we are not accustomed 
in regarding life to have so full a view of it, and hence 
there is that air of unreality about Mr. Hope’s romances 
which we have mentioned above. It is as if a photo¬ 
grapher to whom we had sat for our likeness were to 
produce an X-ray photograph that displayed our ribs 
and the pennies in our pocket, but failed to give any 
definite impression of our decorative exterior. 

Yet when we have made this stricture, we must 
accept Mr. Anthony Hope as a novelist of high 
achievement, and his newly collected volume of short 
stories as worthy of its author. As their title suggests, 
they are all stories of which the interest centres round 
the doings of two main characters, and Mr. Hope is 
always at his best in describing the delicate intellectual 
struggle between men and women whose affinities 
render love a matter of difficulty. All the stories in this 
book are good, but if we had to express a preference, 
we should choose the ingenious and sympathetic tale 
entitled “ Mrs. Thistleton’s Princess.” The last two 
stories of the book are more frivolous than Mr. Hope 
is wont to be, and very pretty fooling, so that we hope 
to meet his eccentric Grace the Duke of Belleville 
(which you must pronounce to rhyme with devil) on 
some future occasion. We cannot escape the con¬ 
sciousness that Mr. Hope is sometimes a little too 
clever; but we have to read him nevertheless. 

All Moonshine. By Richard Whiteing. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s.) 

Mr. Richard Whiteing pondered long and deeply on 
the ills of humanity, then went to bed and had a night¬ 
mare, which he duly recorded in the morning. Now, an 
allegory is a fairly safe vehicle for a writer who wishes 
to air his views irresponsibly, but an allegory which is 
also a nightmare is a marvel of ingenuity. The author 
has but to take one pet theory after another, tumbling 
them out pell-mell, in any order, for are not dreams 
notoriously incongruous? He may be as fantastic in 
his choice of illustration as he chooses, for dreams are 
usually fantastic; he may be as extravagant in his state¬ 
ments as he pleases, for dreams are always extravagant. 
In a word, he has as free a hand as his brother enthu¬ 
siast who writes “ novels with a purpose,” with this 
one great advantage, that his situations are subservient 
to his theories, he creates them as he requires them 
with no thought of coherence, whereas the novelist 
must work his theories as best he can into certain situa¬ 
tions. Thus, because it is “ all moonshine,” Mr. 
Whiteing’s hero is able to be present at one of the 
bloodiest engagements of the Russo-Japanese war and 
at an imaginary battle between this country and Ger¬ 
many in the Isle of Wight (two admirable examples 
with which to illustrate the author’s opinions on the 
subject of warfare) within the same five minutes. Mr. 
Whiteing is interesting in spite of the fantastic trap¬ 


pings of his hobby-horse, for which we cannot do better 
tnan quote his own apology: 

“ Things could not pass so,” you say : “ matter and spirit in¬ 
coherently jumbled and mixed, space annihilated, day and night 
confounded, the very sun standing still.” Exactly, that is how they 
do pass, in the dreamland.” 


A Hole in the Coat. By Charles Eddy. (Cassell, 6s.) 

” When there’s a hole in the coat, there's a pickthank 
to spy it,” is an old saying. In Mr. Eddy’s story the 
pickthank is so busy with his spying that he forgets to 
mend his own garment, and retribution falls upon him 
unawares. He is a peculiarly unpleasant individual, 
and Mr. Eddy has drawn him well. The narrator of 
the tale is a homely but faithful secretary, whose em¬ 
ployer, Lady Pat, gambles not wisely but too well on 
the Stock Exchange. She is making a fortune when 
she gets into the hands of the pickthank and his gang. 
She is beggared, but is rescued by her friends, who 
rally round her and lead her in triumph from the bank¬ 
ruptcy court to the altar, where she bestows her hand 
on a bucolic country squire and speculates no more. 
The faithful secretary has to be content with many tear¬ 
ful thanks and a post in the Home Office. 


The Mystery of the Unicorn. By Sir William 
Magnay, Bart. (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.) 

“The Mystery of the Unicorn ” begins excellently well 
with the heading of chapter one, " The Story of a 
Lost Way and a Strange House,” which is precisely 
how a tale of this kind should start, and at once puts 
us in train for great events; nor can it be said that the 
promise of the opening is in any way belied by what 
follows. 

Even without the assurance of the title-page, Sir 
William Magnay’s latest novel would be obvious as 
the work of no ’prentice hand. In construction it is 
built upon pleasantly familiar lines. There is a villain 
who stops at little or nothing in the pursuit of his 
wicked ends, an eligible hero, a lovely heroine, and a 
crime-investigator of the accepted type. But it is all 
told with considerably more gaiety and ease of style 
than is customary in tales of the same genre, those, 
that is to say, that depend rather upon startling 
incident than upon subtlety of characterisation. 

Truth to tell, the latter element in “ The Mystery ” 
is no very great matter. The crime-investigator has a 
sufficiency of courage and assurance to put us at our 
ease as to his ultimate success, but that is all. We are 
not indeed greatly concerned about the fate of the 
lovers, whose tenders passages are not so much vital 
to the story as breathing spaces between the shocks 
of the main intrigue. What we do very greatly and. 
insistently want to know is, Who was Sir Francis 
Cardale ? and how did the Unicorn come to be turned 
round? and we are mistaken if any reader will be 
willing to lay the volume aside while either of these 
problems remains unsolved. 

There is at least one notable departure from conven¬ 
tion in the book. Even when the chapter called “ Car- 
dale’s Story ” has explained the mystery, Sir William 
Magnay holds yet another and final thrill in reserve, 
which is, as it were, a bonus for those who at this 
point might well expect nothing more than to see the 
virtuous living happy ever after. In short, “The 
Mystery of the Unicorn” is a capital example of its 
class, which in its present form will give pleasure to a 
very considerable public, and should make an even 
wider appeal when, as must inevitably happen, it re¬ 
appears in the sixpenny covers that are now become 
the hall-mark of popular success. 
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DR. STIGGINS: HIS VIEWS AND 
PRINCIPLES 

A Stria oj Addresses delivered by that Gentleman to Us Fleet 

NO. V. 

I am almost afraid that in spite of the long talks we have 
had together I have somewhat neglected what, after 
all, was to have been the main object of these pleasant 
afternoons. When you so kindly consented to assist 
me in giving to the world the views of Free Church¬ 
men, I think there was a distinct understanding that 
our chief consideration was to be the Free Churches 
themselves, looked upon as a great body of closely 
allied Christians who are prepared to offer their system 
to the world as an alternative to the ecclesiasticism 
which has in the past usurped the name of Christianity. 
For many ages, as you must know, the ears of men 
have been deafened by the clamorous debates of con¬ 
tending sects, who built upon the simple foundations of 
the Gospel their fantastic and complicated edifices, each 
widely differing from its neighbour, and each, if but 
poorly provided with the sanitary arrangements of real 
Christian piety, amply furnished, at all events, with a 
bristling armoury of controversial weapons, and with 
the boiling lead of theological acerbity. Arians and 
Catholics, Manicheans and Copts, Orthodox Greeks and 
Basilidians, Armenians and Anglicans raised their voices 
so loudly against one another that the thoughtful, as I 
say, were puzzled, and were content to stay without 
these contending folds (or father camps), satisfying 
their religious instincts with the simple charities of the 
Gospel. And for some time after the Reformation, I 
am afraid, the Evangelical bodies perpetuated to a cer¬ 
tain extent the evil leaven which had been handed down 
to them, and strove together about questions which 
seemed to them of vast importance, but which we per¬ 
ceive to have been misunderstandings about trines. 
Thus Calvin burned Servetus, thus Presbyterian con¬ 
tended with Independent, thus the Baptists were forced 
to leave Boston, and thus the Orthodox Church of 
Massachusetts was tempted into courses of some 
severity against the Quakers. And even in our own 
time I remember that excellent, though old-fashioned 
minister, Mr. Spurgeon, speaking with some severity 
of what he called the “ Down grade ” tendency in the 
Free Church ministry. 

Thank heaven! all that is over; we have perceived, I 
repeat, that the disputes which agitated the old Catholic 
and Arian sects and all the other bodies of puzzle- 
headed and cantankerous metaphysicians, which 
troubled to a less degree the peace of our Puritan fore¬ 
fathers, we have perceived that these disputes were 
mere quarrels over a diphthong, mere logomachies over 
trifles which neither party understood, which it is not 
important that anyone should understand. The angry 
battle clouds have been dispersed by the Liberal breezes 
that have blown from heaven, and in their places we 
see the great Free Church Denominations, divided, per¬ 
haps, mechanically, but really, and spiritually, and 
vitally united, forming the true Catholic Church of 
to-day. 

It was of this great body, its aims and its principles, 
that I chiefly desired to discourse to you; but I am 
afraid that we have delayed so long amongst rather 
secondary considerations, in the outworks and exterior 
walls of the edifice as it were, that I shall be obliged 
to be somewhat brief in discussing our vital principles— 
the keep on which our flag floats boldly in the breeze. 
However, while we talked about the public Press, the 
superiority of America, the study of history, literature, 
art, the drama, the future life, and other cognate 
topics, you must have gathered a good deal by the 
way, and perhaps the omission I have mentioned his 
been more formal than real. 


But, briefly to return to first principles; you will, of 
course, understand that the Free Churches have but one 
foundation—the Bible. There is no other foundation 
on which man can build than on the dear Old Book 
which for more than three hundred years has been the 
Englishman’s greatest treasure, which to us seems, 
almost exclusively, an English book. We do not care 
to discuss with prying ecclesiastical antiquarians the 
question of the original formation of the New Testa¬ 
ment; we just accept the dear old story as the Re¬ 
formers gave it to us, and by us it shall be defended to 
the last against the Popish priest and the Ritualist 
parson. Yes; the Bible is our dearest and best pos¬ 
session, and we would gladly die for it. 

But what do we mean by the Bible? Not the dead 
letter, which, as Paul observes, killeth; not the mere 
mechanical text ? No; we value the book, not the bind¬ 
ing; the precious liquor, not the vessel that contains 
it; the spirit, not the letter; the spirit as interpreted by 
ourselves, on whom through the liberal and scientific 
progress of the last century the ends of the world are 
come. It is an instance of the essential and vital union 
that exists in the Free Churches, in spite of apparent 
divisions, that Dr. Forrest, the Presbyterian minister, 
and Mr. Kelly, the ex-president of the Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference, agree on this great principle—dogma (which 
is of the letter) is of no consequence. The ethic of a 
nation is its life, says Dr. Forrest, contrasting America 
with Spain, the rich and prosperous country with the 
poor; and Mr. Kelly says the same thing in other words 
when he told the young ministers that dogma to be 
tolerated must be practical. The age in which men 
squabbled about the Homoousion and the Filioque 
clause is gone for ever; and we should receive the 
Pelagians and the Albigenses to-day with the open arms 
of Christian fellowship. No, it is not the letter of the 
Old Book which we revere with such intensity; it is the 
exquisite spirit which exhales from those wondrous 
leaves, the spirit which has banished all ugly words and 
ugly things, such as heresy and schism, from our hearts 
and our lives, which makes us one in a sense which the 
world cannot understand. 

And I would have you note that even in the early 
days of Puritanism this great truth was not without its 
witnesses. Martin Luther himself, the chief of all Pro¬ 
testants, when he denounced the Epistle of James as an 
“ epistle of straw,” because he did not agree with its 
doctrine, spoke in the spirit of a Free Churchman of 
to-day, though we may not imitate the hearty bluntness 
of the great Reformer. Milton, too, understood how 
to transcend the letter when he published his famous 
manifesto on Divorce, anticipating by more than two 
centuries the grand liberty of the United States; and 
even the Anglican reformers saw something of the 
truth when they quietly dismiss Unction as a “ corrupt 
following of the Apostles.” But while the Anglican 
seems to be endeavouring to bind the chains of the letter 
more tightly than ever about Kim, we have become still 
more free, released at last from that cramping dungeon 
cell of literal dogma, the spiritual type, and no doubt 
the efficient cause of the dungeons and racks of the 
Inquisition. 

I have already told you that the Free Church outlook 
is in the first place ethical, and, in my first conversa¬ 
tion I showed you that it is in America that our ethic 
is most fully and completely realised. I have explained 
that while our moral code is built upon the foundation 
of the New Testament, it is rather a healthy and con¬ 
sistent development than a mechanical replica of the 
gospel system of morals. For example, we do not 
keep the best seats in our churches for beggars, persons 
in ragged or shabby clothing, or costermongers in their 
working dress. Our ministry, we conceive, is to the 
comparatively well-to-do sheep of the house of Eng¬ 
land, and my little boy in his touching picture of the 
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future life imaged forth, accurately enough, the kind 
of congregation that we like to see about us. I daresay 
you will have observed that Christian churches are not 
very plentiful in the really poor neighbourhoods, whose 
degraded inhabitants we leave to the more degraded— 
because superstitious—ministrations of parson and 
priest. Take again the question of celibacy. I daresay 
several texts will occur to you: there is the “made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” 
there is Paul’s distinct recommendation of celibacy as 
the higher and better state, there is the weird pro¬ 
cession of the Virgins in the Revelation of John. For a 
man of leisure with an interest in such questions I can 
conceive of no more agreeable occupation than that of 
tracing the evolution of the modem Protestant view of 
the subject from these crude beginnings. You are, of 
course, aware that we have always denounced in the 
strongest terms the celibate vows of priests and monks 
and nuns, both as highly displeasing to the Almighty, 
and as leading in practice to the grossest and most 
abominable vice. We have contrasted the high ideals 
of the marriage state held in Protestant countries such 
as America with the notorious and blatant immorality 
of all Romanist nations; we have not spared the world 
our views as to priests’ “ nieces ” or as to the internal 
economy of convents. Truly the ways of Evolution 
are mysterious; and it should be, as I say, an interesting 
task to trace the steps by which the bud, as it were, of 
the Old Gospel has unfolded into the perfect blossom 
of our faith to-day. 

I could give you many other instances of the same 
kind. Usury, for example, was, I believe, unknown 
in the early Christian communities, and was forbidden 
by the grotesque Scholastic Philosophy. I need not 
argue this point, for since the whole of our great Com¬ 
mercial System hangs on the giving of interest, it would 
be otiose to point out that any texts which seem to 
forbid this practice cannot be taken in their literal 
sense. But there is another point which I cannot pass 
by. since it is concerned with the very foundation and 
bed-rock of all that is best and holiest and most secure 
in the modem Christian State. You will remember 
such texts as “ render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s,” “honour the King,” and “be subject unto 
the higher powers, the powers that be are ordained of 
God ”; you will remember, too, David’s horror at the 
thought of laying hands upon the “ Lord’s Anointed. ’ 
Leaving for the moment the superstitious fears of the 
young guerilla chief, I presume you know something 
of the character and origin of the Roman Emperors in 
the days we are speaking of. In the first place, sup¬ 
posing that there could be a legitimate title to such a 
thing as kingship (which I do not admit for a moment), 
the title of these men was as bad as bad can be, since 
it was simply founded on carnage and proscription, and 
on the shameless violation of the Roman Republican 
Constitution. The first Emperors sailed to power on 
a sea of blood and terror, and compared with them 
Napoleon III. appears a harmless constitutional sover¬ 
eign. Passing from their public to their private char¬ 
acters we find them stained with every cruel and 
abominable vice, crime, and wickedness of which 
humanity at its very worst is capable; their lives are, as 
it were, the epitome of all the evil of the world; and 
the horrible barbarities which they used to the 
Christians seem almost a trifle when compared with the 
unspeakable, almost incredible catalogue of their other 
vices. Let us remember, then, that these were the 
“powers that be,” of which the apostle speaks, such 
were the kings that were to be honoured, these the 
Caesars to whom tribute was to be given; and let me 
ask you whether you can imagine a more violent con¬ 
trast than that which exists between such teaching and 
the great vital truths of Democracy in which we live 
and move and have our being to-day. Frankly, we 


should be false to all our best and most dearly bought 
principles if, for example, we rendered to Caesar the 
things supposed to be Caesar’s, without first enquiring 
whether the rule of Caesar was “ broad based upon the 
people’s will,” whether the tribute proposed had been 
ratified by the chosen representatives of the people, 
elected on a liberal franchise, and finally whether the 
money when collected would be put to uses which we 
could thoroughly approve. These, or so I have always 
understood, are the first principles and rudiments of 
free popular government, " by the people, for the 
people, and through the people ”; and it will be seen 
that there are no “powers that be” in existence; 
though there may be delegates chosen for convenience 
by the sovereign populace. As for government which 
is not popular, which exists, not by the will of the 
majority, but in virtue of such a principle as heredity, 
appealing, perhaps, to imaginary celestial sanctions, 
and fortified by fetish-ceremonies such as “coronation” 
and “ unction ” bestowed by medicine-men, alias 
bishops: it is the duty of every free man and every Free 
Churchman not merely not to be “ subject ” to such 
powers, not merely not to honour such kings, but 
rather to strain every nerve, to use every means (in¬ 
cluding armed revolution and assassination) to destroy 
so infamous a tyranny. Unless this be our doctrine 
nowadays, I am at a loss to understand our attitude 
towards the Caesar of Russia and his oppressed and 
downtrodden people, I am at a loss to understand our 
sympathy witn Garibaldi and Mazzini, with the heroes 
of the French Revolution, with the Fathers of the great 
Republic of the United States, and finally with our 
ancestors, the men who judged and put to death Charles 
Stuart. 

No: “ the letter killeth,” and it is the spirit and not 
the letter of the Grand Old Book that we follow in 
these and in all other instances. We are the heirs of 
the ages, the products of the grand process of Evolu¬ 
tion, and it is thus that we may claim to be the true 
and earnest disciples of the Inspired Volume. Should 
we welcome the claim of a primitive man, if such a 
being existed now, to be the only true man, to be our 
superior in manhood? Surely not; we should drive 
the hairy and apelike creature from us with contempt 
and disgust; and with the same feelings we repel the 
claims of Tories and Sacredotalists to be the true inter¬ 
preters of the Sacred Text. 

By analogy, then, you will easily conjecture that as 
our ethic is evolutionary so also are our dogmatic and 
our liturgic. Our great dogma, if I may say so, is that 
dogmas do not greatly matter, or in the words of Pope: 

For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Hence the profound gulf which separates us from the 
Romanists and Ritualists who, it is well known, believe 
that morals are not of the sligntest consequence, that 
all the commandments may be broken with impunity, 
so long as certain doctrines are held and certain super¬ 
stitious ceremonies performed. Needless to say. we 
do not go to the other extreme; we are free to hold 
what dogmas we will, so long as they are not displeasing 
to our friends in other denominations, since we are not 
at liberty to profess doctrine which practically “ un¬ 
churches ” whole bodies of earnest and devoted 
Christians. We are free, I should rather say, to hold 
whatever dogmas we please so long as we do not hold 
them with that “ passionate certainty ” which has been 
rebuked by an earnest minister of the Establishment, 
with that acerbity which is sure to follow such cer¬ 
tainty, which brings us sooner or later to the painful 
and uncharitable pass of denouncing the many good 
men who are unable to accept the literal doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ as not Christians. 

For, rightly or wrongly, many of us have long felt 
that the time is past for fervid discussion, for earnest 
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and vehement affirmation on this and on similar topics. 
The age is a practical age, an ethical age, as Mr. Kelly 
and Dr. Forrest have affirmed, and I think we are all 
inclined to echo the amusing outburst of the minister 
of the Establishment, to say: “ Hang Theology!—and 
let us tax ground values.” The age is a hurrying and 
strenuous age, with real work in the world to be accom¬ 
plished; we cannot afford to discuss the niceties of ex¬ 
pression of early Christian metaphysicians while valu¬ 
able land is left undeveloped owing to the injustice of 
the laws. 

Besides, are not the times “ out of joint" for such 
questions as these? Do we not all feel in our hearts, 
if we are honest men, that in the whole atmosphere of 
the Gospel Story, literally understood, there is some¬ 
thing strange, unreal, thaumaturgic ? We must re¬ 
member that the East never changes, that the 
dreamy, mystical Oriental was much the same in 
Palestine in the first century as he is in India to-day. 
And such a man as this was of a very different char¬ 
acter from the bustling, energetic citizen of London and 
Chicago. He was not whirled to and fro morning and 
evening by train or tram, his mind active and busy with 
schemes in progress or in contemplation; nor was he 
compelled to strain every nerve, every capacity of his 
body through a long day of business; every brain-cell 
alert lest money should not be made, or lest money 
should be lost. The Syrian peasant, we may almost 
say, had no healthy interests in life; not only was he 
totally devoid of business instincts and of all opportuni¬ 
ties for using such faculties had he possessed them; but 
he lacked all the other interests which nowadays go to 
the making of a good citizen and an earnest Christian. 
Consider, for example, how much of the time of the 
energetic man of this age is taken up by politics, both 
local and general. In America, indeed, so engrossing 
and so important has this function of life become that 
it has been found necessary to make it a regular and 
recognised profession, a profession which has to be 
learned like any other, for which there are special apti¬ 
tudes needed, in which hard, intelligent, and patient 
work is executed, which, like other professions, gives 
to the successful a great reward. In England we are 
still hampered by the decaying relics of the Feudal 
System; yet, in our rather casual, amateurish way the 
work is done, and many worthy and public-spirited men 
are found ready to serve the people even on the com¬ 
paratively humble Board of Guardians without any 
official fee. How different was it in Jerusalem, in 
Bethlehem, in Nazareth of old! The politics of a 
Syrian peasant consisted chiefly in doing what he was 
told, and in bearing with what patience he could com¬ 
mand the exactions of his superiors. He was told no 
doubt in words more or less anticipatory of the 
Anglican Catechism to honour and obey Caesar and all 
that were put in authority under him, to submit himself 
to all his governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and 
masters, to order himself lowly and reverently to all his 
betters, and to do his duty in that state of life in which 
it has pleased* God to call him. 

From such a man as this it would, of course, be as 
absurd to expect our modem mental and moral 
activities as it would be to search for such qualities in 
the mind of a recluse or monk of the Dark Ages; and 
can we not understand how to these simple peasants, 
whose days were spent perhaps in a round of dream) 
and mystic meditation, the world must have put on the 
appearance of a weird phantasmagoria ? To these men, 
watching their sheep on the solitude of the Syrian hills, 
a very ordinary phenomenon might appear to be the 
opening of the heavens, and the excited imagination of 
the visionary would readily fill in all appropriate details. 
We may not dogmatise, we may not positively assert 
that here lies the explanation of an astounding history; 

* There is a slight mistake here, but I give the phrase in the words of 
Dr. Stiggins.—A. M. 


but at all events do not let us be too ready to condemn 
the earnest and devoted Christians whom .such an ex¬ 
planation satisfies. And, if we take this as our key¬ 
note, much that has perplexed and grieved devout 
minds will become clear. We must not, of course, too 
rigidly prescribe the bounds of nature, for this is not 
the method of true science, and doubtless the 
mysterious phenomena of the hypnotic, telepathic and 
cataleptic conditions will explain many things that have 
seemed puzzling; but speaking generally, there are very 
few of the so-called miraculous occurrences in the 
Gospels that cannot be accounted for by the fact that 
the Oriental peasant was, and always has been, of a 
credulous and dreamy nature, prone to view the world 
as a vision, and to express his experiences in terms of 
the marvellous. Let us remember, then, that it was by 
and for such men that the Great Story was written; and 
while we may heartily acquit the writers of any attempt 
to deceive, we must not be too harsh towards those who 
are unable to accept the Gospel narrative with the same 
profound and literal belief that they accord to the items 
in their morning paper. After all, we may still show 
goodwill to men, even if the angels who sang the words 
only existed in the heated brains of the Shepherds; and 
if it should be proved that Lazarus was a cataleptic, the 
lesson would remain, and we would still, I hope, support 
the work of the great London Hospitals. 

In all sincerity and humility I must say that it seems 
to me that this is the safer way of regarding these 
wondrous old records; if we are to be, as Mr. Kelly 
advises us, practical, if we are to utter the message that 
has been entrusted to us, so that it may be understood 
by the people; for otherwise we become but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. Science, of course, has 
not uttered her last word; it is possible that that which 
•now seems incredible may be demonstrated in a thou¬ 
sand laboratories; but in the meanwhile let us beware 
how we estrange the least of these little ones, of these 
timid and doubting, but earnest and devoted spirits who 
merely ask us not to confound super-naturalism with 
religion. Let us remember that, so far, no man of 
science has pronounced in favour of the resurrection of 
the dead; let us not, then, turn anxious and enquiring 
souls away by passionately insisting on belief in such a 
dogma. 

And when we have set aside the strange, the thaunaa- 
turgic elements in the story, how immensely valuable is 
the remnant! The Herald Angels, as I have remarked, 
will still press on us the duty of goodwill to men, still 
the Sacred Page will warn us to be as meek and lowly 
as our social positions permit, still we shall give alms 
to the poor, not, it is true, after the demoralising and 
degrading fashion of the East, but in such taxation as a 
progressive Government may think best. And, after 
all, perhaps, the old ideal of the union of Church and 
State may receive a new meaning in our day; little by 
little, it may be, technical, mechanical religion may tend 
to disappear, and the religion of the future may turn 
out to be simply a name for enlightened, altruistic, and 
progressive political energies. It is a strange, a solemn 
thought that in a hundred years’ time man may find 
expression for all his feelings of awe and adoration by 
attending Liberal meetings, and the proceedings of the 
House of Commons may become the supreme worship 
of the nation. Then, perhaps, for the first time men 
will understand the vision of John, who saw the 
Heavenly City, like a Bride, descending upon earth. 
We cannot realise it yet; but what if “ Order, order, 
order ” were the Sanctus of the future ? 

But, at all events, after what I have told you of our 
Ethic and Dogmatic, I need scarcely say that our 
Liturgic does not profess to be a literal following of 
any Apostolic system. I know that many of my 
brethren think otherwise; they assert that a Free Church 
service is a reproduction of Christian worship as it was 
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in the earliest ages. But, as I have pointed out, this 
is a priori unlikely; for if our theory of doctrine and 
morals differs, as it assuredly does, from the theory of 
the Syrian Christians, is it not probable that our ideals 
of public worship will be very different from theirs ? 
Let us remember, of you please, that the first Christians 
were Orientals, and therefore addicted to an elaborate 
system of outward forms and ceremonies. Moreover, 
they were Jews, to whom ritual was the very life of 
religion, wnose every hour and action were regulated 
by ceremonial observances, who were accustomed to 
regard all the pomp and show of the Temple services 
as the appointed and quickening images and patterns of 
eternal and heavenly realities. We are not surprised, 
then, to learn that both the Master and His disciples 
were devout and fervent attendants at these services, 
that all through the Gospels the Jewish ritual and cere¬ 
monial law is treated with reverence and respect. I 
need not dwell on the sacramental nature of Christianity 
as it is presented to us in these early documents—on 
such symbolisms as oil, water, bread, wine, the imposi¬ 
tion of hands, the ceremony of breathing, the cere¬ 
monial washing ordered in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the elaborate ritual of John’s heaven—for it seems to 
me that from the nature of the case early Christianity 
could not fail to be a ceremonial and ritual religion; and 
such, accordingly, we find that it had become when it 
emerged from the darkness and the dangers of the 
catacombs. How should it not be so? If we find a 
censer in the hands of an angel in the Revelation, why 
should we be astonished to find a censer in the hands of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem in the fourth century ? 

And for the life of me I cannot understand why this 
truth should perplex and distress earnest and devout 
Christians. Our morals are a development; are we to 
expect, then, that our worship should be an exception' 
and refuse to follow the great law of evolution? Of 
course, John and his fellow disciples were Ritualists, 
but I have given excellent reasons why we should not 
follow their example. John no doubt believed that the 
earth was immovable, that the sun rose and set, and 
that the Psalms were written by King David—we know 
that he believed in the existence of “ sorcerers ”—are 
we, therefore, to share his belief on these points ? And 
if not, are we to be tied down to his theory and practice 
of Divine worship? The question answers itself; and 
till the Great Consummation that I have hinted at 
arrives, we shall do well to follow in the steps of Calvin 
and stout John Knox, and to conduct our services in a 
manner as remote from the practice and ideals of the 
early Christians as are the meetings of a public com¬ 
pany. 

For let it not be forgotten that ritual is the expression 
of belief. Those old Syrians, with all their piety, were 
Sacramentalists to the backbone; to them the visible and 
tangible world was but the symbol of the heavenly 
realities, and they undoubtedly believed that by a con¬ 
secrating word, by the touch of blessing the veil might 
be removed, the dead matter might become quick, and 
earthly things become the vehicle of celestial virtues. 
A few years ago, before I received a call to my present 
ministry, I was induced by an Anglican friend to attend 
a service in a church of the Establishment. He hoped, 
I think, that I should be favourably impressed by the 
“ performance ” for which the church in question is 
famous; but I need scarcely tell you that my feelings 
were those of disgust and horror. The moment I 
entered the doors of the edifice my nostrils were saluted 
with the sickening fumes of incense, and unless I am 
much mistaken there was a vessel containing “ holy 
water ” inside the church, into which some members 
of the congregation dipped their hands, making the 
superstitious sign of the cross upon their breasts with 
the “ consecrated ” fluid. The roof was richly and 
strangely painted; there were carved and gilded images 


in a side chapel, and across the church ran a screen, 
surmounted by a crucifix, beside which there were two 
more images. The “ altar,” of course, was decorated 
with a cross or crucifix, and I was horrified to see four 
great candles burning in full daylight. All around me 
people were kneeling down, and, I have no doubt, 
worshipping the crucifixes and other images. The 
service began; a strange droning music of a wild and 
barbarous nature, more like an incantation of savages 
than the vocal praise of Christians, filled the building 
and produced in me a feeling of horror and repulsion 
that I am at a loss to express. I cannot describe these 
terrible proceedings at length; the strange gestures of 
the ministers in their Popish vestments, the thick smoke 
ol the incense, the burning lights, and above all the 
weird rise, and fall of that dreadful music made me feel 
as if I were under the influence of some horrible drug, 
and I wondered whether if I made an effort I could 
shake off the oppression of the awful sights and sounds 
and odours about me, and wake up in my peaceful home 
in Cricklewood. At last, to my unutterable relief, an 
old minister (the Dean of Westminster, as I was after¬ 
wards informed) began to preach. I shall never forget 
my sense of escape when I heard this excellent man 
characterise the conduct of the woman who touched the 
Master’s garment as “ superstitious,” and I was able to 
witness the rest of the impious and idolatrous ceremony 
with something approaching indifference. 

But, of course, the good dean was perfectly right; 
and not only this poor foolish woman, but the whole 
population of the country was no doubt sunken in the 
grossest sacramentalism—which is but another name 
for superstition. These deluded people believed, as we 
know, that dreams warned them of future events, that 
Lunatics were persons possessed of devils, that the sick 
could be cured by bathing in holy wells, that the Spirit 
of God could be given by the imposition of human 
hands, that the diseased were made well, and the evil 
spirits expelled by “handkerchiefs and aprons ” which 
had been touched by Paul, who himself credited such 
superstitions as witchcraft and the Evil Eye. 

I need not tell you that such conceptions as these are 
utterly and completely foreign to all Protestant teach¬ 
ing with which Lam acquainted; we no longer believe 
that the sick in body or mind can be made whole with 
ceremonies and oils, we no longer believe tnat we be¬ 
come inheritors of heaven at the touch of a drop of 
water, and as we have ceased to wash ceremonially 
before the Ordinance, so we have reduced it from a 
great, mystic Sacrifice and Sacrament to a touching 
pledge of Christian goodwill and fraternity. Evolution 
is justified of her children; we have submitted ourselves 
gladly and joyfully to her benign sway, while the 
Ritualist still believes that his child receives divine 
grace from the pat of an old gentleman called a bishop. 
He has stopped at the stage which was occupied by 
those simple and devout, but ignorant and superstitious 
peasants of Syria, nineteen hundred years ago. 

But superstitions that may have been edifying, or at 
least harmless, “ on account of their ignorance,” in the 
mental backwoods of ancient Palestine are to-day in 
free, Protestant, commercial England a danger and a 
disgrace; and those who teach such deadly figments 
must be opposed relentlessly, incessantly, in season and 
out of season. It may be that, in the scheme of Evolu¬ 
tion, a religion of human sacrifice was the only possible 
one for our far-off British ancestors; but should we 
tolerate such cruel and devilish rites now in this happy 
Protestant country? No: and already see the lines 
formed, the men at arms arrayed, the glitter of the 
weapons and the waving of the banners: I hear the peal¬ 
ing of the trumpets and the heavy roll of drums, as 
legion after legion closes its ranks; already is begun the 
great battle between two great hosts—between the 
armies of Sacramentalism and Anti-Sacramentalism. 
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There are defections, on one side and on the other, as 
the true issue is apprehended, and now you understand 
why we Free Churchmen are able to range ourselves 
with the so-called Atheists of France, with Gambetta 
and Combes, why we rejoice at the ending in that 
country of all dogmatic teaching, at the expulsion of 
monks and nuns and all the brood of darkness from 
their dens, at the driving forth of the Sisters from the 
hospitals; why we shall rejoice when the idol temples 
are closed, the fetish images and monstrances and all 
the paraphernalia of Sacramentalism are confiscated, 
and the mouths of priests and bishops effectually 
gagged. Our war cry is not wanting; Lloyd George 
proclaimed it to the House of Commons and to the 
listening world when he uttered the great words: 
“ Clericalism is the Enemy I ” 

Let every man choose, once and for all, on which 
side he will fight; and let him remember that unless he 
fight on our side, he will have pronounced that the 
system called Protestantism is the deadliest and most 
abominable delusion that nas ever fallen, for its sins, 
upon the world. Arthur Machen. 


[The above article and the four previous articles in the same series 
which have appeared m The Academy can be obtained in book form, 
under the title Dr. Stiggins : his Views and Principles,” by Arthur 
Machen. The book is published by Francis Griffiths, 24, Maiden 
Lane.—E d.] 


ATTEMPTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Institute of Oil Painters treats the critic hand¬ 
somely. It does not seek to mitigate his wrath by a 
peace offering of “ light refreshments ” and cigarettes, 
as other exhibiting bodies are known to do. Scorning 
the semblance of a Dribe under the thin disguise of 
hospitality, the Institute meets him like a man, takes 
him seriously, and presents him with an interleaved 
catalogue and a pencil. And he, poor man, hungrily 
listening to the quite audible strains which enliven the 
ranchers in the adjoining restaurant, moodily gazes at 
the walls, and fretting with his inch of pencil-stump, 
wonders what on earth he is expected to write in the 
hundred and odd fair white pages accorded him. To 
make a catalogue raisonee of the whole collection would 
be wearisome for the writer and monotonous for the 
reader, who would assuredly find one little word of three 
letters recurring continually. The space thus kindly 
put at the critic’s disposal is more than the occasion 
demands. If he were a personal friend of every 
member of the Council he would hardly want to write 
a book about the exhibition, and it may be believed 
that half a sheet of notepaper or the back of an envelope 
would amply suffice for all the notes the most con¬ 
scientious journalist might desire to make. As a 
matter of fact very few critics want to make notes, 
which are only useful as reminders of things we should 
otherwise forget; and if a picture fails to impress itself 
on the memory, either the picture is inconsiderable or 
the critic is incompetent, and whichever be the case, a 
note on the subject is little likely to add to the glory 
of art. How much more subtle is the policy of the New 
English Art Club, which tactfully keeps back from the 
critic the instruments of his shameful calling, and, 
relying on his grateful memory, plies him with 

smokes and almond cake. And this, of course, 
explains the excellent press notices which the club in¬ 
variably receives. 

This year it so happens that the blank pages of the 
catalogue are less needed than ever, for, contrary to 
expectation and experience, the collection of works got 
together by the Institute includes a number—more than 
a dozen—which can be recalled without putting any 
painful strain on the memory. In fact, the exhibition 
is better and more important than it has been for very 
many years, and this improvement is largely due to the 
welcome representation on the walls of the two most 


considerable of the honorary members. If the strength 
of a chain be that of its weakest link, the strength of a 
picture exhibition is that of its strongest painting. That 
painting in the present instance is the portrait of “ Mrs. 
Warrack,” by the President of the' Royal Scottish 
Academy. Sir James Guthrie’s work is so rarely seen 
south of Edinburgh that one would gladly pay a shilling 
for the privilege of seeing this alone. It is an object 
lesson of what portrait painting should be; so complete, 
yet so suggestive, entirely satisfying, yet giving play to 
the spectator’s imagination; and notwithstanding Mr. 
Steer’s noble “ Mrs. Hammersley ” and Mr. Sargent’s 
penetrating “ Lady Sassoon,” it settles at once, for all 
who have eyes to see, what is the “ portrait of the year ” 
and who is the greatest portrait painter in these isles. 
Dignity and repose, the two great qualities so often 
lacking—for all its brilliance—in Mr. Sargent’s work, 
are the salient characteristics of Guthrie’s portraits. 
His painting, too, while it has the ease and suavity of a 
Sargent, has the solidity of a Steer, and, in a master’s 
sense, it is more “ finished ” than either, for “ all trace 
of the means used to bring about the end has dis¬ 
appeared.” It is not so elegant as a Lavery, not so 
precious as a Whistler, but it has a robustness that 
neither of these painters can claim, while it vies with 
their work in the beauty of its refined and harmonious 
colour. If the slang of the stable be allowed, I would 
say that Guthrie is bred by Raeburn out of Whistler, for 
it is his complete assimilation of the excellences of 
these two great masters which gives Guthrie the unique 
position he enjoys to-day. There are paintings by 
Raeburn, there are paintings by Whistler, which 
Guthrie maybe has not yet equalled, but there are 
passages in Guthrie’s work which neither of these could 
have achieved, and among them is the right hand and 
wrist of the “ Mrs. Warrack.” In a hundred years’ 
time the crowd at Christie’s will have grown to recog¬ 
nise that there were great portrait painters at the dawn 
of the twentieth century, and in those days, when the 
very names of eminent Academicians and pet-painters 
of society shall have been forgotten, there will be 
cheering in the sale-room when a Guthrie is placed on 
the easel. But to-day even the Institute does not seem 
alive to the value of the treasure in its temporary pos¬ 
session. The Guthrie is not hung as a masterpiece 
should be, it lies like a ruby cast into a tray of coloured 
beads. It is not even included among the reproduc¬ 
tions in the catalogue, and neither is its neighbour and 
near rival, Mr. Sargent’s landscape, “ The Mountains 
of Moab.” It is a brave, glittering picture this, and 
I make no doubt it is as true to Nature as paint can be. 
But is truth enough ? Has it beauty, beauty of aspect 
or beauty of handling? It is amazingly clever, but 
cleverness is not .enough, and accomplished exercises 
do not satisfy the emotions. An ounce of fancy is 
worth a ton of fact in art, and I find this landscape too 
scientific for my taste. I would have less of Syria and 
more of Sargent. It must be wondered at, it demands 
our respect, but beside the Guthrie it is rather strident. 

Excepting these honorary members, whose contribu¬ 
tions materially increase the importance of the collec¬ 
tion, the honours of the exhibition rest with Mr. F. 
Cayley Robinson. He stands head and shoulders above 
the ruck of the exhibitors and demands serious con¬ 
sideration. His primitive imagination and austerity 
of spacious design is cramped in a picture of cabinet 
size, and in a better ordered world the State would 
place wall after wall at the disposal of so great a 
decorative genius. What we seemingly cannot have 
on a great scale we must welcome on a small, and till 
a Pantheon be found for him, we must be content to 
note Mr. Cayley Robinson’s consummate gifts as a 
decorator in a great little picture like “ Youth,” in 
which with conspicuous courage and success he welds 
together convention and realism, balancing with the 
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utmost nicety the Rodinesque figure of an awakening 
man against the decorative lines of trees in a conven¬ 
tionalised landscape. Though Mr. Robinson belongs 
to the outline-and-flat-tint school of decorators rather 
than to the more forcible modellers, there is no want of 
roundness in this beautiful breathing figure, and the 
arrangement of tne whole, the contrasted masses and 
rhythmical flow of line, give the composition a bigness 
which mere dimensions cannot dwarf. 

Who else does one remember? There is Mr. Sims, 
a valuable recruit to the Institute, with a pleasant group 
of nudes—“Storm” and two less coherent composi¬ 
tions. He has ideas, Mr. Sims; he has a true pictorial 
inventiveness, and he has a sense of colour; but he does 
not yet sufficiently emphasise his big masses to make 
them tell at the distance, and his quality of paint is not 
always agreeable, wearing at times a stale and tired 
appearance. Still, in the kingdom of the blind he is of 
royal rank. I remember a sketch portrait of a youth 
(351) by Mr. Clausen, freshly handled and much more 
satisfying than his portraits at the Academy; decorative 
aspects of China and Normandy by Mr. Montague 
Smyth, two nice little figure compositions by Miss 
Dorothea Landau, seascapes by Mr. Olsson and Mr. 
Moffat Lindner, a canal scene by Mr. Aumonier, land¬ 
scapes by Mr. H. S. Teed, Mr. Hughes Stanton, Mr. 
Walter Donne—but already we are passing from the 
realm of achievement into the land of stout endeavour. 
It is time to put away the pencil. The shouting is over, 
and what more remains to say had best be whispered 
into the artist’s private ear. Doubtless they all mean 
well, this hopeless crowd of exhibitors. If they have 
no higher ambition, they are trying to please the public. 
They may even succeed, but what is there to write 
about ? “Silence is best.” 

Frank Rutter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A DEFENCE, EVEN OF BAUDELAIRE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A poet has to apologise humbly, even in these self¬ 
advertising days, if he protests, however mildly, against the 
critic’s scorn. If I were to write to the Soapmakers' Weekly 
Journal affirming that Mr. Pears’ beautiful brown soap was 
made in France, Mr. Pears would make a protest, and I, not 
he, would apologise. My critic in The Academy has directly 
accused me of borrowing my poetical wares for the “ Bridge 
of Fire ” from France, from Baudelaire, and from Verlaine; 
and I should like (without the slightest attempt to value my 
wares) to declare that they are English made and not noxious 
in the sense implied, and to attempt to prove the same. And 
especially I should like to deprecate all reference to “ The 
Yellow Book.” 

Art is good, or bad; not healthy or unhealthy, French or 
non-French, “ Yellow Book ” or non-“ Yellow Book.” Will 
that unhappy periodical never be allowed to rest quietly in its 
grave? It contained some good early work by Mr. Yeats and 
others, some ephemeral witticisms by Mr. Beerbohm. Its 
only claim to immortality is founded on the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley; and they can illustrate my point. These drawings 
thought so sinful and alarming, are just amusing or severe 
satires that remind us of Leonardo da Vinci’s admirable gro¬ 
tesques. But when Aubrey Beardsley drew attenuated people, 
it was considered a ghastly sign of mental disease. And when 
he drew dragons and other curious delights, and Japanese 
patterns, and ridiculous divinities : 

Square heads that leer and lust, and lizard shapes that 
crawl— 

if I may quote from my book, everyone accused him of being 
decadent, or French, or cynical, or fin de siicle, while to me 
a love of pleasantly malformed beasts seems most delicately 
child-like and humorous. In such a fantastic mood it pleased 
me to call myself a “ sad comedian and most tragic fool. ” 
“ The despair of Mr. Flecker is rather absurd.” Well, better 
a tragic fool than a dull fool. But can no one recognise any 


charm in a half-serious rhetoric? Rhetoric is true to life : we 
use it in moments of excitement, despondency, or passion, if 
we say anything at all; we cannot use such language as 
Othello’s for our miseries. Trammel rhetoric in verse, and its 
exaggeration, I thought, would appeal as at once sincere and 
humorous. Of such outrageous and great humour in prose 
“ Sartor Resartus ” is the example. I wanted humbly to try 
in verse. In this mood I called Oxford a “ county town ” and 
sighed for “ the empty canal at noon ”; in this mood I wrote 
a luxurious sonnet introducing such joyous words as “ port¬ 
cullis,” “cinnabar,” “catacombs,” and “tourniquet”; in 
this mood I wrote of 

The jealous Lord 

Who rolled the hosts of Pharaoh in the sea, 
and imagined Bacchus leading the dance on Hampstead 
Heath : 

The ’busmen pranced, the maidens danced, 

The men in bowlers gambolled. 

And in this mood did I translate Baudelaire’s rollicking ode 
to Satan: 

Thou stretchest forth a saving hand to keep 

Such men as roam upon the roofs in sleep. 

Because I did this, and wrote a poem in a Baudelarian mood 
while I was translating it, I am said to have acknowledged 
Baudelaire as my master, and to have chosen to translate the 
poem “ pour ^ pa ter le bourgeois.” 

Now, with regard to the last charge, I did not think that 
any bourgeois read new books of poems, and it never occurred 
to me that among the few dozen readers I can expect to find 
anyone would be even startled to see an ode to Satan. I 
judged by my friends, but I suppose they must have been very 
wicked men, for they did not mind at all. And I did not read 
that Mr. Shaw was episcopally denounced for making the 

D-, as I had perhaps better call him, utter words of wisdom 

in “ Man and Superman.” 

But, to speak seriously, the accusation of having 
Baudelaire as master, the coupling of his name with 
that of Verlaine, and the sinister hints of insincerity 
immorality, and cynicism, whispered by this accusation, 
seem to me first of all to imply a false notion of Baudelaire. 
Baudelaire was not a monstrous decadent, nor did he babble 
of Pierrots, nor does his poetry resemble Verlaine’s in the 
remotest degree. An essentially classical poet, a master of 
harmony and form, he was, unlike Verlaine, invariably careful 
to make his images correspond to his sense. His affinities are 
with Racine, Milton, and, above all, with Dante. Though his 
mediaeval sense of the taint of sin and his extravagant Chris¬ 
tianity may have sometimes led him to be unfortunate in his 
choice of subject, yet in the choice of language he is infallible, 
and his poems are the most virile poetic productions of the 
nineteenth century in France. Call the tearful dirges of 
Lamartine, the slovenly and bombastic tirades of Hugo, the 
querulous and fugitive sentiment of Verlaine dangerous to 
imitate if you will. Baudelaire is beyond imitation, and, as 
Mr. Gosse has somewhere remarked, only one man, the un¬ 
happy Maurice Rollinat, has ever tried. And I no more attempt 
to imitate Baudelaire because I have translated the “ Litany ” 
than Goethe because I have translated “ Mignon.” If apart 
from my love of jovial grotesques I have any philosophy, I 
have let my wandering student tell it to his lady beneath the 
moon : 

Darling, a scholar’s fancies sink 
So faint beneath your song; 

And you are right, why should wa think, 

We who are young and strong? 

We’re of the people, you and I, 

We do as others do; 

Linger and toil and laugh and die. 

And love the whole night through. 

Perhaps some reader, if any there be, will see why this mention 
of “ Yellow Book ” sets me in arms for very horror, so that I 
could almost quote the epilogue to Asolando. 

James Flecker. 


THE POPULARISATION OF POETRY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Richard Middleton wonders “ whether the poets 
are doing their best to make the people hear them.” 

Well, we live in a noisy age, but Heaven save us from 
shrieking versifiers 1 
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The poet write*, and it appears to me, in handing his work 
over to the tender mercies of his publisher, the poet’s efforts 
to make himself heard should cease. If his voice is worth 
hearing and we do not listen, the onus lies with us—the public 
(unless we can shift it on to the shoulders of our media—the 
critics). 

But my purpose in writing was to suggest another—even 
older—means whereby the voice of the poet may be heard. 

Is there not in London to-day a small but intelligent audience 
reedy to hear poetry recited for the sake of something besides 
its dramatic intensity? Are there not a few with ears for 
rhythmic utterance whose hearts can rise above “ scenic 
effects,” and in whose minds the divine gift of an imagination 
has not been quenched? 

Personally, I believe there are, and am acting in this belief. 

May I, sir, through the medium of your columns invite such 
to apply to me for a short pamphlet dealing with such matters, 
which I shall be happy to send to anyone on request. 

Max Plowman. 

October 95. 

THE MEMORABLE LADY 
To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Sir, —I have never been able to find out who is the 
“ memorable lady ” referred to in Mr. George Meredith’s 
sonnet, “The World’s Advance,” thus: 

“ Spiral the memorable lady turns our mind’s ascent,” 
and should be very grateful if any of your readers could en¬ 
lighten me. M. A. C. 


MORTAL MEN 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Your review of “ Mortal Men ” in this week’s issue is 
admirable, but I wish you would come down more heavily on 
the women-made books of this kind. 

I wonder why women writers nearly always represent their 
sex as lustful and vicious. The average woman is essentially 
moral, by inclination as well as by convention. 

I hate to suggest the explanation, but is it possible that 
women writers, being precluded by circumstance or principles 
from treading the “ primrose path,” enjoy a vicarious pleasure 
by describing the adventures of the less virtuous ones. 

I wonder. 

P. Bbaufoy. 

November 4. 

MODERN BLANK VERSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I am in search of a work giving a comprehensive and 
explicit exposition as to what is considered to be the best and 
soundest modern blank verse, both as regards technique, style, 
and literary substance. Could any kind reader oblige me? I 
should prefer it in one volume, but more if necessary; it must 
be modern. State, if possible, author, publisher, and price. 
You will see I wish to arrive at a thoroughly sound knowledge 
of what is best in modern blank verse. 

“Scott.” 

, C/o Mrs. Kirk, 53, Skinnerthorpe Road, Fir Vale, Sheffield, 
November 1. 


PROSCRIBED BY BOOTS’ LIBRARY 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The reviewer of my novel, “ A Soul from the Pit,” in 
a recent issue of The Academy, suggested quite reasonably that 
I might have handled the difficult theme of modern hetairism 
with more directness. When I state that Messrs. Boots and 
Company have refused to admit “ A Soul from the Pit ” to their 
shelves, on the plea that it is too frank and explicit, you will 
understand the difficulty that attends the faithful and artistic 
presentment of this problem in England. 

We are unfortunately cramped beneath serious trade restric¬ 
tions that harass any author who desires to write honestly, and 
ftequently leave him no choice between not writing at all, or 
writing with one eye on the libraries and the other upon his 
ideals and principles as an artist. The result is an emasculated 
fiction which shirks the great questions of life. At the same 
time almost any topic may be treated flippantly or cynically 
without encountering the prejudices of the library censors. 
The supreme offence is seriousness. My novel is wholesome. 
Perhaps the moral is too obvious and the purpose too insistent. 


I have written a paean of passionate and exalted love, an 
emotion which is apparently discreditable in the present age, 
when “ sentiment ” is usually alluded to as “ mawkish ” or 
“ morbid.” 

Messrs. Boots and Company stand alone in their refusal of 
my book. I am glad to say that it is being circulated by 
Messrs. Smith and Son, Messrs. Mudie, and the Times Book 
Club. I do not blame the gentleman who occupies the arduous 
position of censor to Messrs. Boot’s Library. He is the 
victim of a system, and I cannot think that he is under any 
misapprehension concerning the tendency of my novel. 

The dramatic authors who complain that other writers are 
immune from censorships may be reminded that the library 
boycott is a grievous hindrance to the conscientious novelist. 

Walter M. Galuchan. 

November 1. 


“ THANKING YOU IN ANTICIPATION ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Skeat strongly objects to the above expres¬ 
sion, as no doubt do many other people who would like to 
preserve something of old-time courtesy. 

How is it such phrases become common ? Is it not that now¬ 
adays too much is sacrificed to the rabid time-saving passion? 
Profuse and effusive demonstration of thanks are out of date 
and seldom expected, since phrases such as “ thanks in 
advance,” “awaiting a favourable reply,” “thanking you 

for-,” are become the fashion. Of course, they are all 

meant to imply the writer’s wish to preclude the necessity of 
further trouble on his side. I presume they originate with com¬ 
mercial people, and although their usage is not generally 
regarded as anything but polite, it seems a pity that they should 
ever have come into ordinary every-day use. 

F. W. T. L. 

November 4. 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I notice two further communications in your current 
issue in answer to my letter on “ Sunday Travelling,” which 
you were good enough to publish. Your first correspondent, 
“ C. O. A.,” states that “420,000 men are employed every 
Sunday in taking people about,” and then asks: “ Is it, as 
Mr. Algernon Ashton declares, abjectly crazy, for the clergy to 
object to this? ” Yes, I say, most certainly it is; appallingly 
and incredibly crazy! Besides, what right have the clergy to 
interfere with Sunday travelling at all? I tell them to mind 
their own business 1 The letter of your second correspondent, 
Mr. O. Mouat Balthasar, is a truly splendid one, as it could 
not have stated the case in favour of people travelling on Sun¬ 
days more convincingly, more unanswerably, and more crush- 
ingly. I thank him heartily for his communication. 

Algernon Ashton. 

November 4. 


“ LORD BACON ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It may be worth while to recall the characteristic 
explanation which Macaulay, in his essay on “ Lord Bacon,” 
gave for the persistence of this erroneous title :— 

“ In January, 1621, Bacon had reached the zenith of his 
fortunes. He had just published the Novum Organum, and 
that extraordinary book had drawn forth the warmest expres¬ 
sions of admiration from the ablest men in Europe. . . . 

He had Been created Baron Verulam. He had subsequently 
been raised to the higher dignity of Viscount St. Albans. His 
patent was drawn in the most flattering terms, and the Prince 
of Wales signed it as a witness. . . . Posterity has felt that 

the greatest of English philosophers could derive no accession 
of dignity from any title which James could bestow, and, in 
defiance of the royal letters patent, has obstinately refused to 
degrade Francis Bacon into Viscount St. Albans.” 

A. C. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS HAMPERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —May I once again ask the courtesy of your columns 
to remind your generous readers of the distribution of Christ¬ 
mas hampers to upwards of seven thousand poor crippled 
children in the metropolis. These welcome gifts are dis¬ 
patched direct from the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and 
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Sheriffs on the morning of the day when, by permission of the 
Corporation, we entertain some 1,200 Ragged School children 
in the Guildhall. 

His Majesty the King has again given a donation to the 
Fund, which it is my privilege to bring to the annual notice 
of the public. The Right Hon. General Sir Dighton Probyn, 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse, writes me, October 28 :— 

Buckingham Palace. 

Dear Sir William Treloar, 

I have submitted your letter to the King, and obtained 
his Majesty’s permission to inform you that he readily and 
gladly complied with your request. 

You may therefore with all certainty put the King down 
as a regular annual subscriber of 10 guineas to your most 
excellent charity. 

I cannot conclude without sending you my very hearty 
congratulations on the great success your noble efforts 
on behalf of the poor cripples has met with, not only in 
connection with the “Hamper Fund for Crippled Children,” 
but still more so in your large scheme for erecting a home 
for these poor unfortunate little creatures. 

I am hoping that again this year we shall not only be able 
to say that we have denied no deserving applicant, but that we 
may have, as we had last year, a balance in hand to meet those 
extremely pitiable cases in which a crutch, a cork leg, or the 
loan of an invalid chair is more welcome even than the 
hamper. 

All through the year the work (by the Ragged School 
Union) of registration, visitation, and relief continues, or we 
could not undertake the hamper distribution on such a scale, 
with the certainty that not one goes astray or falls into un¬ 
deserving hands. The little cripple entertains the family, and 
on a modest estimate the Fund brightened the lives last 
Christmas of oyer thirty thousand of the poor of. London. I 
am in receipt of hundreds of most gratefully-worded letters. 

Donations may be sent, as heretofore, to me, addressed 
“ Little Cripples’ ” Christmas Hamper Fund, 69, Ludgate Hill, 
Loudon, E.C. 

W. P. Treloar, 

Lord Mayor. 

P.S. —This is the fourteenth year of my Fund, and every year 
1 have been increasingly successful. 

November 1. 
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\\7 ANTBD—A PRINCIPAL FOR THB 
vv GUJARAT COLLEGE, AHMBDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in¬ 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 

Terms. —The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows:— 

Age. — Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em¬ 
ployed *» teaching). 

Length of Employment. —Five years certain, 
subject to six months' notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal’s services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 

Passage Money. —£68 allowed for passage to 
India, which will be paid before date of departure 
and will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years' 
engagement. 

Salary. —Rs. 800 (eight hundred) per mensem, 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand) by annual 
increments of Rs. fifty. 

Residence. —There is an excellent residence 
near the College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. 

Leave. —The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 

Pension —Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 

Duties. —The Principal is assisted by a sub¬ 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History and Political Economy, and will be 
expected to interest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 

Necessary Attainments. —The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years' experience in 
teaching. 

Joining Tin*. —The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 

Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 
line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 
Next to Bombay it is the largest city in the 
Presidency. 

Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda¬ 
bad, by the 1st December, 1907, at the latest. 

W. DODERET, 

Collector and President, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 
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_ Education _ 

TJ'GYPTOLOGY.—Gentleman is prepared to 
give instruction, on moderate terms, in 
Ancient Egyptian at learners’ own residences if 
desired.—Address Box 48, c/o The Academy, 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


HB BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDBNT 
INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Typewriting 1 


'"TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
-*■ done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road. Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., Sd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


Books fop Sale 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
f- / half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. GOULDBN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury 


S BEBOHM’S MONOGRAPH OF THB 
TURDID7E OR THRUSHES, 149 
coloured full-plate illustrations, 2 vols. imp. 4to, 
half-morocco ; published £27, for £12 12s.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


__ Art _ 

A RT MASTER WANTBD in PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, (a) Sketching from Nature; 
[b) Elementary Mathematics; (c) Some Botany 
or Zoology. ’Varsity Man preferred; £120, res.— 
Messrs. Needes, Tutorial Agents, 7 Arundel 
Street, Strand. _ 

E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Ear'y British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd’sGallery, 
27 King Street. St. James’s._ 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. _ 

‘""THE BUILDER" (founded 1842), 4 Cath- 

JL erine Street. London, W.C.. November 16th. contain* 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRoNESl. 

CHEAP ELECTRICITY FOR MR ATI MO AND POWER 

THE LITERATURE OF ARCHITECTURE FROM VITRUVIUS 
TO WREN 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 

BUILDERS’ COLUMN 

modern methods of USING gas (Student’s Column) 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THB WORK OF PIRAHKS! : 

1. TEMPLE AT PCSTUM 

X. PLATE FROM THX *’ CARCERI ” 

3. ARCH OF TRAJAN AT ANCONA 

4. A SEETCH 

3. ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION : BRIDGE AND PALACE I 

6. INTERIOR WITH DOME 

From Offices as above (4d., by post 4$d., at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all 
Newsagents. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Member* and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment ot the subscriptions content 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. Gborgb Larnbr, 28 Paternoster Row, K.C. 


Books, eto., Wanted 


\\T ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIMB. 

VV ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; illustrated Books, Print*, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Manicb, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


N ovels,short stories, articlbs, 

POBMS, placed with over 100 (one hundred) 
publishers and periodicals at highest prices. 
October 24th we placed three novels, at publishers' 
risk, with Ouseley. Allen, Greening, and a story 
with “The Strand,” October 24. All MSS. 
submitted personally by George G. Magnus, 
Managing Director, Cambridge literary Agency, 
115 Strand, London. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 ie 
now ready, and will be sent free ou request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by *’a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A, 
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A. <5 C. BLACK’S 

FOURTH AUTUMN LIST 


LETTERS OF DR. JOHN BROWN— 

WITH LETTERS FROM RUSKIN, THACKERAY 
AND OTHERS. Edited by his Son and D. W. Forrest, 
D.D. With Biographical Introductions by Elizabeth 
T. M’Laren. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10 s. 6d. net. 


BACHELOR GIRL 

By G. E. Mitton, Author of 


IN BURMA. 

' A Bachelor Girl in 


London,” “The Children’s Book of London,” &c. Con¬ 
taining 95 Full-page Illustrations from the authors’ 
photographs and a Sketch Map. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 


SUGGESTION IN EDUCATION. By m. w. 

KEATINGE, M.A., Reader in Education in the University 
of Oxford, Author of “ The Great Didactic of John Amos 
Comenius.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4 s. 6d. net. 


NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated and 

described by Edith A. Browne, Author of “ Gothic 
Architecture” in the same series. Containing 48 Full-page 
Illustrations from photographs and an Illustrated Glossary 
of Architectural Terms. Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 
3 s. 6d. net. _ 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 

FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


ORDINARY SERVICE. 


One Book 
Two Books .. 
Three Books 
Four Books .. 
Six Books 
Eight Books .. 


Twelve Months 

£110. 
1 11 6 

1 17 0 

2 2 0 

2 12 6 
3 3 0 


Six Months 

£ 12 0 
18 0 
1 1 0 
1 4 0 

1 11 6 
1 16 0 


Throe Months 
. £ 7 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
messenger as often as desired at the Lib-arv in Harrod’s Stores, and at 17 Hanover 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchai 


often as desired at the Li^'nrv in rlarrod s stores, and at I / Hanover 
Street. W. Country Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 
by Rail or Parcels Post, as often as de**rcd, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 

Boo ktet giving fail terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Boo k List, etc., teitt be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, Lo’ndon, W. 

And at Harrod’s Limited, Bromptom Road, 1S.W. 


LATEST 
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GREENING’S Jpfc FICTION 

'' The name GREENING on a Novel is a guarantee of Excellence.” 


BY THE BARONESS ORCZT. 

I WILL REPAY. New Library Edition. Illus¬ 
trated by H. M. Brock. 6 /- 

Also Special Christmas Edition in Half Morocco, 

Gold Letters and Gilt Edges 7/6 net 

[The Scarlet Pimpernel, A Son of the People, 
and By the Gods Beloved may also be obtained to 
order in above special binding 7/6 net] 

THE TANGLED SKEIN. 20th thousand. 

6 /- 


BT GERALD BISS. 

THE WHITE ROSE MYSTERY. Just 
published. 6 /- 

THE DUPE. Second Edition. 6/- 


BT J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 

LOVE THE CRIMINAL. Second Edition. 0/* 
THE FINANCIER. Third Edition. 6/- 
THE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 6/- 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 




THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

In our issue of October 26 th we stigmatised Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s intervention in the railway dispute. In 
spite of the unanimous chorus of extravagant eulogy 
which has been recklessly bestowed on him by all sec¬ 
tions of the Press, we see no reason to modify our 
opinion. Our contention was that Mr. George came 
into the railway dispute as an avowed and violent 
partisan of one of the parties to the dispute. By his 
intervention he has succeeded in obtaining for the party 
which he represented a concession to which it was not 
entitled, and which without his interference it possessed 
no chance of obtaining. The railway directors, “ in 
the interests of peace,” have made a concession which 
they will live to regret. Ample evidence is afforded 
by the utterances of Mr. Bell and his supporters that 
those who make it their business to stir up strife 
between servants and masters are not satisfied, and 
regard the new basis merely as a jumping ground from 
which to obtain further concessions. The word “ com¬ 
promise ” is rapidly being elevated into the position in 
the English language which used to be occupied by 
the word “ principle.” If a man have a principle, he 
has no business to compromise; if he has not, it is, of 
course, the very best thing that he can do. That is 
why we regard the “ settlement ” of the railway crisis 
as a victory for Mr. Bell. It is a victory which we 
deplore. 


As regards the instances of local persecution which 
we cited in the same issue as typical of Wales and 
Cornwall, a note by our contemporary, The Western 
Mail, has been brought to our notice. It affirms its 
right to demand a more explicit statement concerning 
the action for slander to which we alluded. Our notes 
are all reprinted by another contemporary, The Cornish 
Post, in its issue for the 7 th of November. In our 
second note we wrote: “ Our readers must judge from 
their experience whether these stories are typical; we 
tell them as such, and we have reason to think that 
they represent more than types.” In our last note we 
wrote: “ We trust that the British Constitution Asso¬ 
ciation will inquire into the existence of facts such as 
those on which these narratives are founded.” These 
sentences are sufficiently explicit concerning the nature 
of our stories. In deference to our contemporaries’ 
feelings we will state them a little more explicitly. 
Our stories are neither reports nor fictional illustra¬ 


tions, they are narratives founded on facts, to the best 
of our knowledge. Of such facts we invited the 
investigations which it is not in our province to make. 


Concerning the slander story told in our third note, we 
do not intend to accept our contemporary’s invitation. 
The damages awarded were no atonement to the plain¬ 
tiff and his family for the persecution to which they 
were subjected, and we shall not annoy them further 
by any more explicit statement in these pages. On 
the other hand, we do not intend “ to kick a dead 
dog,” and we leave the defendants to digest the lesson 
which their outlay has taught them. The political 
nonconformity of Wales and Cornwall is not exactly 
coterminous with topical boundaries. We are glad 
to be able to corroborate our contemporary’s memory, 
and to present him with the following correction of 
detail if it can be regarded of any value. We find that 
the locality which was the scene of the scandal is not 
situated on the Welsh or Cornish side of the boun¬ 
daries, but is in the “ marches.” 


By giving local publicity to our remarks, The 
Western Mail and The Cornish Post have helped 
to extend the salutary effects of the verdict 
throughout the districts in which they circulate. 
We do not assert that the accredited ministers 
of any religious body whatever teach or coun¬ 
tenance the offensive combinations and black¬ 
mailing which we condemn. It is possible that they 
may not know of them; thanks to the efforts of our 
two Cornish contemporaries those ministers, who live 
in Cornwall and its confines at least, know of them 
now. If their indignation leads them to inquire, as 
we advised, on what foundation our charges are based, 
we shall not have made them in vain, for ministers can 
do much to prevent the evils of which we wrote. 


The practice amongst publishers of offering substan¬ 
tial monetary rewards for initial efforts in the domain 
of fiction appears to grow more popular, and we must 
therefore assume more profitable, with each successive 
season. The practice has been in existence now for 
quite three to five years, but one cannot honestly say 
that it has, up to the present, introduced to the reading 
public a single new writer of outstanding individual 
distinction or merit. All the many “ best first novels ” 
have been purely designed for a cheap and ephemeral 
popularity. They have, without exception, been care¬ 
fully fashioned from some well-worn pattern, and each 
has evidently been awarded a prize because the judges 
selected it from the other competitors on the assump¬ 
tion that it was more likely to make an instantaneous 
appeal to a large public. This is not as it should be, 
but, indeed, the whole scheme, as worked at present, 
forbids the encouragement of either individuality or 
originality. The large monetary rewards are an initial 
obstacle to such encouragement, because it is only 
reasonable that when a publisher has disbursed a con¬ 
siderable sum out of his private coffers on the work 
of an unknown author he should choose such work 
as carries with it the possibility of reimbursement, to 
say nothing of profit. Thus the commercial standard 
governs the entire business. It would be pleasant to 
find a publisher with ideals—and he may yet be found 
—who would appoint a select committee to judge the 
works of unknown authors, and to award the prize of 
publication simply to literary merit, without thought 
of immediate commercial gain. 


The reception accorded to Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
new volume of verses in the weekly reviews and daily 
newspapers provides a very startling commentary on 
the value of contemporary criticism. The new book 
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has been praised or condemned in the quietest and 
most unobtrusive fashion. Had it been published a 
few years ago when Mr. Churton Collins and other 
“critics” were comparing Mr. Phillips with Milton, 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Dante, and Tennyson, it 
would undoubtedly have been the one literary 
topic of the hour. All the complimentary 
adjectives in the English language would have 
flared out in fulsome gush and admiration/ 
To-day Mr. Phillips’s meed is faint praise and faint 
blame. This, of course, does not mean that Mr. 
Phillips has deteriorated or improved. It simply 
demonstrates the fact that the majority of our con¬ 
temporary critics are uncommonly like sheep and can 
do very little save, follow a leader. The days when 
Mr. Phillips was interviewed by the Daily Mail on how 
he made one thousand a year out of writing poetry 
have passed, but our author need not despair. 
Fashions fluctuate, but the dressmakers tell us that 
revivals are always to be expected. Some day the 
Daily Mail may take notice of Mr. Phillips again, but 
it will have to be ten thousand a year this time. To 
be in the fashion one must raise one’s prices. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post 
writes an interesting note on the views of three 
German critics of English literature. Prof. Richard 
Wiilker, Prof. Groth, and Prof. Hermann Conrad. 
The occasion is the recent appearance of Prof, 
Wiilker’s “ Geschichte der Englishchen Literatur ’’ in 
a second edition to which Prof. Groth has added an 
elaborate criticism of contemporary writers. Prof. 
Conrad, outside this work, represents a different view. 
Prof. Wulker’s criticism, first published eleven years 
ago, shows that Byron is still placed by Germans on an 
exaggerated pedestal. He considers him the greatest 
English poev after Shakespeare. There is probably no 
English critic, and scarcely a living English amateur, 
of poetry who would place him anywhere approach¬ 
ing this eminence. To do so is almost a proof 
of incapacity to judge English verse. Yet Prof. 
Wiilker fairly represents on this point the consensus of 
continental criticism. Though continental criticism of 
English prose is in the main far juster than our own, it 
becomes more and more evident that a foreigner can 
scarcely judge English poetry, at any rate on its purely 
lyrical side. The protean melcdy of the English 
language can only be heard by those who have listened 
to it from childhood, indeed in childhood, when the 
ear is most sensitive to its subtle rotes. 


We are already accustomed to the Byron heresy, but 
it is amazing and instructive to note that Prof. Wiilker 
considers George Eliot the greatest of English 
authoresses. A similar view has been held by her 
enthusiastic admirers in England, but it is surprising 
that the broader excellencies of Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronte, Maria Edgeworth, Elizabeth Gaskell, or even 
Susan Ferrier, and above all the unique and incom¬ 
parable genius of Emily Bronte, do not appeal more to 
a foreigner than the rather provincial merits of George 
Eliot. We are not told what judgment Prof. Groth 
passes on contemporary authoresses individually. It 
will be interesting to learn from himself his estimate of 
Margaret Oliphant, who has been too seriously con¬ 
sidered, and Charlotte Yonge, who has not been con¬ 
sidered seriously enough, and still later of writers so 
diverse as Ouida, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss 
Cholmondeley, John Oliver Hobbes and Miss Rhoda 
Broughton. The whole subject will be interesting, 
for prose fiction is the form of Art in which women- 
kind takes a higher place than in any other. Sappho 
is a “ super-man ” and does not count. 
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We mention Prof. Hermann Conrad on account of 
his views on Scott. He differs from Prof. 
Wulker’s high estimate, on the ground that the 
Waverley novels do not appeal to modern youth, and 
that the creations of the author’s imagination are in 
many cases presented to youth as historical figures. 
This is the criticism of a highly unimaginative person, 
appealing to a fictitious standard. Scott did not 
address himself to youth particularly, great literature 
does not do so. We doubt if Dante appeals to modern 
youth as strongly as Mr. Rudyard Kipling or, to 
descend much lower, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome.. We 
agree with Prof. Conraa that youth at the moment is 
not attracted by Scott, but we do not think it is 
alienated from him for long, he will probably appeal 
to the next generation as much as he did thirty years 
ago. If the continual re-issue of the novels is a 
criterion, Scott is as much read by some ages now as 
he ever was. But it is surely extraordinary criticism 
to condemn fiction for presenting life so vividly that 
it has the appearance of history. Prof. Conrad strikes 
us as probably a better critic of literature depending on 
research than of literature to which the creative faculty 
is essential. 


Surely there must be some authority, the London 
County Council or the Woods and Forests Department 
for instance, that can exercise a censorship over new 
buildings in London. The idea of the creation of a 
new censor at this moment is not likely to find much 
favour when so great an effort is being made to get 
rid of our existing dramatic censor, but something 
should be done to prevent the erection of such a 
structure as the glaring blue and white edifice that 
has reared itself on the site of old Gloucester House. 
Piccadilly is one of the few London streets of which 
an Englishman feels really proud. Much of the archi¬ 
tecture is of course not of very high merit, but at any 
rate until the advent of this new monstrosity there was 
a kind of harmony in its lines, and every now and then 
a house like Devonshire House, Bath House, or Lord 
Palmerston’s old house, now tne Naval and Military 
Club, or, best of all, the ate Sir Julian Goldsmid’s 
house, with its delightful oval front, would charm the 
eye and make one forget the rest. Piccadilly is 
assuredly not the place for such spotted experiments— 
“ Out, damned spot I ” 


The Daily News commenting on the fact that a meet 
of the Bedale Foxhounds has recently been arranged 
to take place close to the village school of Scorton 
in order to give a treat tv. the school-children indig¬ 
nantly suggests that this is the only country in the 
world where such a thing would be possible. And 
the Westminster Gazette, quoting its Nonconformist 
contemporary, bitterly adds, “ We have an impression 
that in one of the illustrated papers this week there 
is a photograph of a gro >’0 of Roman Catholic priests 
in full canonicals, solemnly blessing a pack of stag- 
hounds in the courtyard of a French Chateau.” We 
can understand the feelings of the Westminster 
Gazette Experience teaches us that, what to an 
average educated man would only appea; a pic¬ 
turesque and charming spectacle, and to a Catholic 
a beautiful and touching ceremony (the dedication 
of stag-hounds to St. Hubert on St. Hubert’s day) 
must of course to our sea-green contemporary’s 
jaundiced vision appear preposterous and ridiculous. 
The type of mind which is able to feel virtuous indig¬ 
nation with a kind-hearted master of hounds who is 
thoughtful enough to think of arranging a meet to 
give pleasure to the village school-children is exactly 
the type of mind which habitually and instinctively 
sneers at everything that is beautiful and sacred and 
of old tradition. 
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LITERATURE 

LA DIVE BOUTEILLE 


SIMAETHA 

(An echo of Theocritus : Idyll II.) 

I have the will to slay him, yet my hand 
Falters upon the steel, and being weak 
And womanish, the sorcerer’s art I seek. 

Here, girt about with moonlight, let me stand 
Where my slow fire of perished autumn leaves 
This waxen shape in hot embrace receives; 

And so receiving, bids it waste and wane: 

Thus may he pass in slow dissolving pain 
Who left me tortured, desolate and banned. 

Yet no, ah no 1 He is my lover still; 

Out, jealous flames, or e’er ye have your will, 

Another and a gentler spell I bind. 

Ah, little wheel of mystery and fate, 

Trembling I watch thy turning, and await 
The fairest and the falsest of mankind; 

For thou can’st draw him home, my magic wheel, 
Bring Delohis to these arms, again to feel 
Joy of that night when we twain were one fire. 

When body to body burned, when murmured vows 
Died in a passionate breath, and on our brows 
Shone the pale roses of a crowned desire. 

Ah, lady Moon, to thee the truth is clear. 

How madness smote my heart, when without peer 
Delphis among the wrestlers I espied. 

Then knew I Love: now more than Love I know 
In these twelve days since I beheld him go 
Leaving Simaetha neither maid nor bride. 

Within a carven coffer’s clasp abide 
Strange charms with potency of evil fraught. 

The use whereof a wise Assyrian taught. 

Wherefore if still he set my love at naught, 

Fate be my witness, Lady, Fate and thou, 

Soon at Hell’s gate shall Delphis knock, I vow. 

Farewell, and leave me to my sorrow now; 

Selene, Mistress, oceanward return 

With other stars that round Night’s silent chariot 
burn. 

IXION. 


Francois Rabelais. By Arthur Tilley, M.A. (Lip- 
pincott Company, 1907.) 

Mr. Tilley, who is a fellow and lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and has undertaken the writing of 
this monograph on the great prophet of encyclopaedic 
learning, should know, amongst other things, that 
Geomany does not mean “ divination by earthquakes.” 
Let him read on this point the story of Aladdin; and 
then a whole library of books which will teach him how 
the Points are cast, the Twelve Figures obtained and 
placed in the Twelve Houses, and how the Judgment is 
formed. 

And the book as a whole ? Well: it is rather difficult 
to be quite fair. Let it be said at once, and with all 
frankness, that it is the very work to be consulted by 
anyone who wants to be well instructed in the Known 
Facts concerning Rabelais. The mythology of 
Rabelais has so long held the field; the man—one of the 
greatest men that ever lived—has so long been repre¬ 
sented as a kind of a learned buffoon, as the utterer 
of apocryphal wills, of preposterous death-bed phrases; 
by the malevolent Catholic as an Enemy of the Faith, 
by the malevolent Protestant as a monster of shame¬ 
less indecency, that it is a relief to have the cold facts 
and the true public character of the Grand Pantagruel 
coolly and correctly exposed. Mr. Tilley has searched 
his authorities, sifted his evidence with an admirable 
impartiality; he shows us an excellent if rather dull 
personality, which is no doubt a very faithful represen¬ 
tation of the external Rabelais as he seemed to his 
friends and contemporaries. He who reads Mr. 
Tilley’s monograph will no longer harbour in his soul 
the Rabelais of phantasmagoria; the picture of the 
dissolute, runaway, drunken friar, who prostituted 
great talents to the service of lechery and wine-bibbing, 
who wrote the most “ indecent ” book that has ever 
been written. The grave humanist that was known to 
princes, doctors, cardinals, scholars of the sixteenth 
century is revived in those pages. Holywell Street is 
no more; but Holywell Street is scattered abroad, not 
with any advantage to the common decency. If Mr. 
Tilley’s book should have the effect of banishing the 
“ Works of Rabelais ” from the modern, scattered, 
principality of Holywell; if we are to be wearied no 
longer by the appearance of the Gargantua and Pan¬ 
tagruel beside “ Maria Monk,” “ Gay Life in Paris,” 
and ‘‘Aristotle’s Works,” then Mr. iilley will have 
deserved well of the literary commonwealth. For, of 
course, the right faith is that there is more true 
theology in Rabelais than in all the works of all the 
elaborate idiots who have written “ Plants of the 
Bible,” “ Birds of the Jordan,” “ Lessons from the 
Kings,” “ Talks on the Judges,” for the last hundred 
years; there is more theology in Rabelais than in all 
the reams of twopenny morality that have so foully 
and foolishly embroidered and defiled the great texts of 
mystery. It is doubtful whether the great Coleridge 
really understood the true ethos of Pantagruelism; but 
he understood enough of it to know that if Rome 
and Geneva could really comprehend the message, then 
Rome and Geneva would be alike dumbfoundered. 

Such being the work, it is well to have the facts of 
the writer’s life, his character so far as it appears in his 
external history, coolly and accurately displayed for us; 
and Mr. Tilley has certainly done this mechanical part 
very well. More facts may be discovered, but it is 
unlikely that this history of Rabelais will ever become 
out of date. The circumstances of his father’s life are 
duly discussed; it is shown that he was neither a 
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taverner nor an apothecary, but an advocate; the prob¬ 
abilities as to the exact place of the writer’s birth are 
learnedly weighed; it is shown that the scenes which 
he must have known in boyhood appear, exalted and 
glorified, in the great books. Then we have the ques¬ 
tion as to the place of his novitiate in the Franciscan 
Order, his transference to the Benedictines, the 
matriculation at Montpellier, medical practice, literary 
work, wanderings in France, journeyings abroad; in 
fine, all the history of Franqois Rabelais, so far as it 
has been discovered and rediscovered, is told in Mr. 
Tilley’s book, plainly, dully, distinctly. One trusts 
that he will have rid the English mind for ever of 
its mad conception of an East End hooligan in a 
monk’s robe, that he has dissociated finally Francois 
Rabelais from the Drink Curse: that even booksellers 
will cease to catalogue the Gargantua and Pantagruel 
under the heading Facetiae. One is a little disappointed 
that an author of Mr. Tilley’s evident industry and 
accuracy should have not investigated a little more 
closely the traditional Gargantua of French folklore; 
it would be interesting, for example, to know whether 
anyone has attempted a Celtic etymology of the name; 
the two first syllables certainly suggest a Cymric 
origin. But perhaps this task had best be omitted; 
for if the word were shown to be pure Celtic we 
should have young Wales proving that the works of 
Rabelais are to be reckoned among the many great 
masterpieces of Welsh literature. Mr. Tilley says, by 
the way, that stories relating to Gargantua are “ com¬ 
paratively rare ” in Touraine. The writer of this 
article remembers being shown in Touraine a field over 
which huge rocks were scattered; he was told that 
Gargantua had once passed that way, and being annoyed 
by some tiny pebbles in his shoes, had shaken them out 
on the land in question. The writer’s informant was 
certainly not a man of letters; but, of course, the 
tradition may have been of literary and not pre- 
Rabelaisian origin. However, these are trifles. 

It is when we cease to consider facts and dates and 
such matters that Mr. Tilley becomes tiresome and 
quite ineffectual. His account of Rabelais’ work, of 
his philosophy, of his art, has about as much to do 
with the real things as an analysis of Paley has to do 
with the eternal mysteries of the Catholic Faith. Sic 
probatur. Mr. Tilley is dealing with the Fourth Book, 
the book which treats of the setting out of the Pan- 
tagrueline Company on the great Voyage and Quest 
of the Oracle of the Dive Bouteille. To illustrate this 
book our commentator has given us a careful analysis 
of the state of geographical knowledge in Europe from 
1492 to 1550. In 1492, he says, Columbus practically 
discovered the American continent. In 1497 Vasco da 
Gama completed the work which Bartolomeo Diaz had 
begun, reaching India by the Cape of Good Hope. In 
1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa saw the Pacific Ocean 
stretched at his feet. In 1521 Ferdinand de Magellan 
had sailed through the straits which bear his name. 
There are thirteen pages of this; and the dissertation 
ends as follows: — 

We may, then, with tolerable confidence, accept the identification 
and regard the Fourth Book as being, amongst other things, a 
noble monument to one of the most adventurous Frenchmen of his 
age, who died fighting against his country’s foes. 

Quite so: and the Pickwick may be regarded as being, 
amongst other things, a curious museum of legal prac¬ 
tice in the ’thirties of the nineteenth century. Let us 
investigate the nature of the instrument known as a 
cognovit (an ill-bird that came home to roost at The 
Spaniards); let us enquire as to the method of keeping 
that book from which were read the words “ Capias 
Martha Bardell ”; above all, let us identify Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh. 

Nor is Mr. Tilley more satisfactory when he pro¬ 


ceeds to direct exegesis. In the first place he com¬ 
mits the capital error of looking at Rabelais through 
the glass of a literal morality; he considers Pantagruel, 
Panurge, and Brother John as if they were “ char¬ 
acters ” in a modern novel. He begs pardon for his 
author’s grossness; it is inexcusable, he says, it is a 
blot on his work, it has brought on the book the 
penalty of comparative neglect; no great work is read 
so little. And again: Mr. Tilley explains the 
philosophy of the final chapters of the last book, of 
the great symbol of the Holy Bottle: 

Drinking, not laughing, is declared to be the special property of 
man, and by drinking the priestess primarily means acting. 

Now, there is no space in the columns of a weekly 
paper to expound all the heights and depths of the 
great Pantagrueline Philosophy, which has been so 
abundantly and completely veiled from the eyes of the 
lecturer at King’s. But one or two points may be 
stated with some distinctness; and firstly we may 
declare, firmly and clearly, that Pantagruel, Panurge, 
and Brother John are not characters in a novel. All 
the analysis of their virtues and their failings, their 
shrewdnesses and stupidities in which Mr. Tilley in¬ 
dulges is nothing more or less than sheer nonsense. If 
we once begin on this false track we are lost, and 
worse than lost, we come inevitably to utter destruc- 
truction—in a Rabelaisian sense. For, let us con¬ 
sider : accepting Pantagruel as the ideal of a Wise and 
Virtuous Prince, how are we to bear his taking into 
his employ and special favour one of the most 
cowardly, mean, spiteful, treacherous, murderous, 
filthy and profligate scoundrels that ever breathed? 
That is Panurge, regarded from the “ serious ” stand¬ 
point; and it is to be noted, by the way, that Brother 
John, another associate of the ideal prince, applauds 
with much heartiness one of Panurge’s cruellest tricks. 
But it is clear that a really virtuous prince would not 
have such miscreants for friends and counsellors; and 
it follows that we must quite put on one side this view 
of the personages of the Rabelaisian Epic as “ char¬ 
acters.” They are in reality something much more 
subtle; they are symbols. We have said that it is 
doubtful whether S. T. C. had really grasped the full 
significance of the mythos; but he certainly saw many 
things which are dark to Mr. Tilley. He described 
Panurge as “ the pollarded man,” the man who was 
all Understanding and no Reason; and, with reserves, 
this interpretation may be accepted; though Coleridge’s 
explanation of Rabelais’ reasons for adopting such a 
symbolism—that it would not have been safe to tell 
the truth as to the Reason and Understanding in any 
other way—is, doubtless, nonsense. The full truth, 
however, is, probably, somewhat as follows. Pantag- 
gruel, Panurge, and Brother John are not three men: 
they represent an analysis of man, of humanity. It is 
necessary, of course, to remember thai Rabelais was not 
a consistent artist or a consistent philosopher. It is 
doubtful whether he was wholly conscious of the mes¬ 
sage that he was delivering; and so while there are 
parts of his work which are little more than selections 
from the commonplace book of a sixteenth century 
humanist, there are others which follow closely 
enough the lines of the heroic romances which he 
imitated and parodied. But taking the scheme of the 
Pantagrueline Chronicles as a whole, it may well be 
that the three chief “ characters ” are the report of a 
vision of man. Pantagruel is the “ overman,” the 
being of pure spirit whose head is in the clouds while 
his feet touch the earth; he is the image of the 
eternal things that are in men; he is exalted and yet 
obscure, not very far removed from Divinity itself. 
And of this high personage it may be said truly enough 
that he harbours strange companions and wastrel 
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counsellors: Panurge the intellect, and Brother John 
the hearty animal nature; it is on voyages and quests 
with these dubious fellows that the High Prince goes 
forth; and while Pantagruel meditates the serene vision 
of the mysteries his attendant rascals break in with 
their blackguardly and disreputable adventures of mind 
and body; it is so, and it always has been so since 
the soul of man lapsed from its estate of Paradise. 
Mr. Tilley, as a Master of Arts and a Fellow and Lec¬ 
turer of King’s is (doubtless) aware that the Serpent 
did not ascend beyond Daath in the Tree of Life; 
hence the position of Pantagruel will be clear to him. 


THE ATTIC THEATRE 

The Attic Theatre. By A. E. Haigh. Third edition, 
revised and in part re-written by A. W. Pickard- 
Carnbridge. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

We have always regarded Haigh’s “ Attic Theatre ” 
as a characteristic work of English scholarship. In its 
patient collection and collocation of innumerable details, 
from literary and archaeological sources, it approaches 
the character usually held to be German; in its acute 
handling of those details, its sound sense, its modera¬ 
tion, its severely practical way of keeping close to the 
fact that the Attic Theatre was a real place, real build¬ 
ings, in which men acted and men and women came to 
look on, it is essentially English. The author was not 
consumed with the desire to prove something—to prove 
something reasonable if he could, but to prove some¬ 
thing; and he was still less desirous of starting some 
wild-cat theory which should force his name—if only 
for a “ putide Haigh ” in a footnote—into other 
treatises on the same subject. When he is not sure, he 
says he is not sure. When he finds an imperfection in 
his knowledge or his argument, he acknowledges it; 
but he takes care that his reader shall have all the 
evidence before him, and that in a fair and open manner. 

It is the possession of these admirable qualities— 
qualities shared by Mr. Pickard-Carnbridge, who has 
done most valuable work on the book, particularly in 
regard to Puchstein’s theory and the more important 
discoveries since the lamented death of Haigh—which 
established Haigh as the leading opponent of Dorpfeld. 
Continental scholars have been far too ready to swallow 
Dorpfeld, and there are signs that what cannot be con¬ 
sidered other than an erroneous notion of the Greek 
theatre is spreading on the Continent from the realm 
of the scholars to that of the popular writers. We find, 
for instance, in Mantzius’s often valuable “ History of 
Theatrical Art,” Dorpfeld introduced with a great 
flourish of trumpets, as the only man who has made the 
Greek theatre intelligible. Vitruvius, Pollux, the 
scholiasts? “ Late ” writers, who mixed up the Greek 
theatre with the Roman! Yet they were earlier than 
Dorpfeld; and Pollux and the scholiasts had, as Haigh 
is careful to point out, all the tradition and the hoarded 
learning which Alexandria put at their disposal. They 
were not giving their own unfounded notions, but the 
records of authorities going back as far as Aristophanes 
and beyond. And we are asked to throw all this 
overboard, and believe that the Greek theatre had no 
stage, that the Greek actor, standing well over six feet 
in his cothurni and onkos, appeared in front of a palace 
or temple, not more, at the most, than thirteen feet 
high, and in some cases not more than eight. One may 
admit that the Greek theatre was a conventional theatre 
without being ready to accept so violent a breach of 
verisimilitude as this, just as one may recognise the 
ekkyklema and the mechane as clumsy devices, without 
being prepared to swallow the notion of a scaena 
ductilis a hundred feet long at Megalopolis. The argu¬ 
ment from the line of vision of the spectator, too, is of 
little service. According to Haigh, the guests of 


honour in the front rows could not, undoubtedly, in 
some theatres, see the actors below their calves, or even 
perhaps their knees. Those who have to occupy the 
front rows of the stalls in a modern theatre will know, 
to their disadvantage, that, whatever else they may be 
able to see, they cannot see—under the usual con¬ 
ditions—the feet and ankles of tne players. Dorpfeld 
would have us believe that the guests of honour in the 
Greek theatre could see little but the onkos, the top of 
the actor’s mask, the rest of him being hidden by the 
three rows of chorus with whom he shared the 
orchestra. Too much, of course, can be made of the 
evidence of this or that argument among the many 
brought forward by Haigh; of the theatres at Sicyon or 
Eretria, of the lack of doors in the proscenium, or the 
difficulty about the votive statues; just as too much 
weight may be allowed to Vitruvius and Pollux. But 
the cumulative effect of the evidence is overwhelming. 
And a stronger argument still is this: that, just as we 
can trace the evolution, step by step, of our own 
“picture-stage,” through the “platform-stage” of 
Cibber and Garrick, to the planks and trestles of The 
Theatre or The Globe, and thence to the bull-ring, so 
we can, with corresponding certainty, considering the 
wide and various nature of the field, trace the Roman 
stage of Orange or Pompeii back through the lofty 
stage of the Graeco-Roman theatres to the low stage of 
the classic Greek theatre, and thence to the cart of 
Thespis or the platform of the Coryphaeus. Dorpfeld, 
and those who have embroidered on his theory, ask us 
to accept, in place of development, sudden innovations, 
fundamental changes, and a course of fits and starts. 

There can be little question that Haigh is right in 
regarding the position of the altar in the theatre at 
Priene as exceptional. The years that have elapsed 
since the excavation of that theatre have, we believe, 
brought to light no other instance of a thymele placed 
at the circumference of the orchestra. That the posi¬ 
tion is convenient, as leaving plenty of room for the 
movements of the chorus, was proved in a practical 
manner by the production of the Medea at University 
College last spring, when Professor Ernest Gardner 
adopted it in his little extempore theatre. But the 
natural position for the altar would be the centre, and 
the chorus would naturally encircle it in a dance whose 
origin was the celebration of its deity. On the double sets 
of vertical lines engraved along the front of the rows of 
seats (p. 97), we have a suggestion to submit, for what it 
is worth. The lines in what Haigh calls the first set were 
thirteen inches apart; those in the second, and fainter, 
set were sixteen inches apart. Is it possible that 
increase of population made it necessary to reduce the 
space allotted to each spectator, and that the thirteen- 
inch divisions were substituted for the sixteen-inch? 
Thirteen inches, we are aware, is but a small allowance, 
but not much smaller than what the gallery-boy must 
squeeze himself into at a music-hall, and certainly not 
so small as to be justly dismissed as “ too narrow for 
this purpose.” 

On p. 19 we notice a bad misprint: “ there ” in line 5 
should be “ three,” or the paragraph loses its point. 


RELIGIONS OF EAST AND WEST 

Many Mansions, being Studies in Ancient Religion and 
Modern Thought. By William Samuel Lilly, 
Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
(London: Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Lilly's new and learned volume might be profit¬ 
ably compared with the late Sir Alfred Lyall’s ‘ ‘Asiatic 
Studies,” now reprinted in a sixpenny form by the 
Rationalist Press Asociation. Both writers had been 
in their time Indian officials; both enjoyed, therefore, 
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the priceless advantage, in Sir Alfred’s words, of con¬ 
sidering close at hand “an ancient religion, still alive 
and powerful, which is a mere troubled sea, without 
shore or visible horizon, driven to and fro by the winds 
of boundless credulity and grotesque invention both 
would willingly grant “the vast external reform worked 
upon the heathen world by Christianity, as it was 
organised and executed throughout Europe by the 
combined authority of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Catholic Church.” They differ in their methods and, 
to some extent, in their subject-matter. Sir Alfred 
Lyall is constantly picturesque; he keeps Brahmanism 
chiefly in view, and he draws much more upon experi¬ 
ence than books. Mr. Lilly is concerned with meta¬ 
physics, not with popular religion; he employs a some¬ 
what academic, though very readable style; and quota¬ 
tion from experts overflows in his pages, which describe 
the old Hindu creeds merely in passing, while they are 
copious on Buddhism and Islam (including the Sufi or 
Persian variety), and furnish monographs, more or less 
complete, on Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer. The con¬ 
cluding essay-sums up and appraises “ the newest view 
of Christ,” as set out in Professor Pfleiderer’s work, 
“ Die Entwickelung des Christenthums.” 

These chapters are all reprints, two of them from a 
previous volume, now exhausted, on ancient religion 
and modern thought. As a general introduction we 
find the sacred books of the East briefly tabulated under 
Max Muller’s guidance, but with special reference for 
Buddhism to Professor Rhys Davids, for the Avesta to 
M. Darmesteter, for the Chinese religious classics to 
Dr. Legge, and for the Koran (we prefer this accepted 
spelling) to H. E. Palmer. Mr. Lilly’s authorities in 
every instance are the best, and commonly the latest. 
He adopts a sympathetic tone in dealing with all 
founders and exponents of widely-spread systems, 
whether assenting to any part of them or putting aside 
their main contentions. Much valuable thought and 
curious reading deserve acknowledgment here. But 
there is no mistaking the influence of Immanuel Kant 
on this work as a whole. “ Kant and the Buddha ” 
presents an interesting series of parallels between the 
two great intellectual agnostics, witn differences also 
clearly marked. We have no criticism to offer as regards 
the Indian sage. But we do not perceive in Mr. Lilly’s 
handsome procedures towards Kant that he has faced 
the central problem of the Kantian dialectic—how 
reason, when reduced to speculative impotence a priori, 
is to recover, by any sort of categorical judgment or 
ethical practice, its absolute knowledge that the “ moral 
law within us ” is objectively valid. Kant’s destruction 
of certitude in first principles has always been the 
scandal of his “ Critiques.” It may be added that the 
philosopher’s respect for “the creed and cult”— i.e., 
Lutheran Christianity—which prevailed around him was 
highly prudential. His dark sayings and apparent 
relapse into the argument from design were due, as we 
should hold with T. H. Huxley, to the conditions by 
which he kept his chair at Konigsberg, rather than to 
lack of style or change of sentiment. Mr. Lilly does 
not propose to do more than expound the famous theory 
of relative knowledge with its limits in experience. But 
he would have conferred a great service on his readers 
by pointing out the dangers which attend on what is 
undoubtedly a sophism of the first magnitude. 

In handling Spinoza, the saint of Amsterdam, and 
Schopenhauer, the unsaint of Frankfort, our volume 
is much more satisfactory. It does that in both cases 
which the time requires; after a candid statement of 
what the authors have to say for themselves, it goes on 
to discriminate between their views and the critic’s own 
position—at least, in outline. This judgment, which 
the average man needs to get from his teachers amid 
the confusion of modern talk, is at length lucidly 
expressed when the greatest of all religions comes to 


be considered. Professor Pfleiderer is a Lutheran, 
whose Christ no longer seems miraculous or super¬ 
natural, and whose Bible is so very human that, in any 
saving sense, it is no longer divine. Mr. Lilly gives 
an excellent account of this Rationalism, declares it un¬ 
equal to the facts and wanting in probability. He can¬ 
not accept the “ new view of Christ,” which he esteems 
far less plausible than the old, as maintained by Catholic 
tradition. So we end our survey of East and West 
with something definite; we have a standard by which 
to weigh in the balance philosophies, however 
ambitious, and religions, however venerable. That is a 
clear gain. For we can do without much of this know¬ 
ledge; but certitude in belief is the guide of life. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA-VOL. II. 

History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
Compiled by direction of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.B. (Hurst and Blackett, 21s. net.) 

I.—LORD ROBERTS’S CAMPAIGN. 

It is impossible for the reviewer to approach Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s admirable history of the war in 
South Africa without considerable diffidence. In the 
first place the work is to an extraordinary 
degree devoid of all controversial matter. In 
the second the arrangement of material is so 
excellent, and the language of description so 
dignified, that there is small place for the reviewer to 
practise the usual artifices of his trade. In dealing with 
a work which has so very much to commend it, the 
most that the present writer can hope to do is to dis¬ 
cover between the lines of the editor’s carefully balanced 
narrative certain tendencies to an opinion upon con¬ 
troversial matters which may furnish material for dis¬ 
cussion. All this is as it should be. The purpose of 
an official historian is not to supply a tissue of heroics 
or a vivid narrative of sentimental purport. It is his 
duty to sift carefully all the conflicting narratives which 
exist descriptive of various phases of the war, and 
placing them alongside the official records, to attune 
them in a just proportion to their merits, and thus serve 
them, in dignified language, as an unbiassed record to 
generations of soldiers yet unborn. 

The writer is confident that this has been the object 
that Sir Frederick Maurice has kept steadfastly in front 
of him, and in his rigid adherence to this principle will 
be found the real value of his history. It is claimed by 
many that both this and other histones dealing with our 
struggle in South Africa which have already appeared 
will lose much of their value as instruments of future 
instruction from the fact that they have made their 
appearance within so short a period of the conclusion 
of hostilities: that the narratives—to use the stereo¬ 
typed phrase—are too near the event to enable the 
historian to arrive at a just perspective. After a careful 
study of Sir Frederick Maurice’s two volumes, it is the 
writer’s opinion that, with regard to more recent 
military history, the above is a wrong conclusion. It 
might have been true of campaigns in the last century, 
when armies in the field possessed the smallest capacity 
for staff record and were composed of material incap¬ 
able of giving immediate effect to its impressions. It 
is intelligible that the irregular staff diaries and erratic 
imaginative recollections of combatants, then serving 
as the historian’s material, required a considerable 
period to elapse before they could be satisfactorily 
handled. But in the twentieth century all these con¬ 
ditions have been changed. We have only to take the 
volume under review and to examine the various 
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verbatim reports with which it is garnished to realise 
how admirably throughout the campaign the official 
records were kept. And we know ourselves that 
over 400 independent volumes have been published 
descriptive of the struggle in South Africa. This library 
alone practically covers every action and skirmish in the 
campaign, and gives opinions, feelings and sensations 
from the point of view of every rank and degree in the 
service. 

Moreover—and this is a very considerable point—the 
facilities of modern communication have made it 
possible for the editors of military history to 
submit to the responsible survivors of the operations 
described each draft of their narrative for comment and 
suggestion. It would seem to the reviewer that no 
lapse of time would enable the historian to gain a fairer 
estimate or a truer knowledge of his material than this 
constant and ready access to the minds of survivors. It 
is true that at some far date, when the details of 
skirmish and action have ceased to possess a personal 
interest to the nation, some future historian with this 
material in hand may compile a less vexatious narrative 
by omitting much of that material which the chron¬ 
iclers of the Peninsular, Mutiny, and Crimea campaigns 
were never able to obtain. 

For the purpose of review the second volume of the 
official history divides itself conveniently into two parts 
—viz., Lord Roberts’s operations for the relief of Kim¬ 
berley and Sir Redvers Buller’s terrific battling on the 
Tugela. It is not the purpose of the reviewer to follow 
in detail the narrative of either of these momentous 
movements. In outline it is all contemporary history, 
but there are facts and phases in the narrative which 
are so admirably dealt with by the official historian that 
they deserve special emphasis. Thus, at the beginning 
of the chapter which describes the relief of Kimberley 
we have the following insight into Lord Roberts’s 
mental conception of the strategy of his first campaign: 

His first two days’ march, in a south-easterly direction towards 
Bloemfontein, were, therefore, useful in keeping up the illusion 
he had endeavoured to foster that that town, and not Kimberley, 
was the point at which he was aiming. He thus even still hoped yet 
further to take advantage of the enemy’s knowledge of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s design. That design—a direct movement on Bloemfontein 
—when published in London newspapers before the embarkation of 
the army corps had been telegraphed to Pretoria. These lament¬ 
able indiscretions, as well as the information obtained by the Boers 
from documents captured at Talana, had been turned to good 
account. False orders for a concentration at Colesberg had been 
industriously circulated by his intelligence staff, while the true 
orders were communicated to as few persons as possible, and only 
sent to the troops at the last moment. Yet, surrounded as Lord 
Roberts s camps were by zealous friends of the enemy, it seemed 
impossible that his real plan should not become known before the 
moment for the advance arrived. By moving at first towards 
Bloemfontein, he left his real intentions still uncertain, and tended 
to awake alarm lest the capital was still his immediate object, 
though the mode of approaching it had been changed from that 
originally proposed. The march at the same time enabled him 
to keep out of Cronje’s observation, whilst the cavalry, without 
alarming him, drew near to that General’s line of connection with 
the besiegers of Kimberley. 

It is true that the official historian fails to give any 
evidence as to how far the “ personal equation ” entered 
into the Field Marshal’s conclusions. It would have 
been interesting to know whether the story quoted later 
from Count Sternberg’s “ My Experiences of the Boer 
War,” intimating that Cronje affected a supreme con¬ 
tempt for the British cavalry, described an attitude of 
mind which Lord Roberts had already appreciated. 
Or whether the latter took the risk of moving 
round the enemy’s flank without considering the 
opposing general’s mental limitations. It is on points 
like this that the official historian fails us, and we 
suppose that the historian of the future, building from 
the information that we have now in front of us, and 
writing with true perspective, will claim for the Field 
Marshal this point concerning which we are now left in 
doubt. 

There are many, many passages in Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s narrative that we would wish to have clearly 
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placed before the nation. Unfortunately the readers of 
the official history will be limited, therefore much of 
the calumny invented by an hysterical Press during the 
war will become hereditary gospel, and, as such, pass 
down to future historians. For instance, we find, 
based upon the authority of official telegrams, that at 
the very moment when we in this country were engaged 
in abusing our Intelligence Department, and cursing 
our cavalry reconnaissance, the Boer generals, in 
their secret official telegrams, were complaining bitterly 
to Pretoria that “ the English possess better scouts and 
a better intelligence department than we do.” It 
becomes evident as one wades through the History that 
there were many more newspaper indiscretions per¬ 
petrated in this country than those lamented by the 
official historian in the extract already given. 

It is possible that many readers of the History will 
find Sir Frederick Maurice at his best in those pages 
which deal with the conduct of the population in 
Kimberley immediately before the relief. In the matter 
of the Rhodes-Kekewich controversy the official 
historian is able to put aside for a moment his mask 
of uncompromising narrative. The delicate manner in 
which this phase is handled gives a significance to the 
pages involved which perhaps no other portion of the 
volume possesses. After succinctly pointing out that 
neither Rhodes nor the inhabitants of South African 
towns possessed that hereditary knowledge of sieges 
and beleaguerment which is more or less a birthright in 
Continental towns, and which of itself helps to make a 
civilian population amenable to military authority, he 
shows the great services which Cecil Rhodes rendered 
to South Africa and the nation at large, and clearly 
demonstrates tfie failings of this great man when the 
unique experience of military investment was thrust 
upon him. So great a bearing had Cecil Rhodes’s per¬ 
sonality upon the campaign that it was able to coerce 
Lord Roberts so far as to make him precipitate his 
general movement before its final detail had been com¬ 
pleted. Writing of this question, the official historian 
says: 

Nor is it possible to ignore the influence which the potent per¬ 
sonage, once well-nigh the uncrowned ruler of South Africa, 
exercised upon all stages of the strategy of the campaign. This, 
as well as the extent to which public anxiety both at home and in 
the Colony, had centred on the safety of Kimberley, made it im- 
possible for Sir Redvers Buller to leave that town to work out its 
own salvation, and compelled him, in the hour of greatest strain, to 
launch Lord Methuen on the march to its relief. 

These are both momentous assertions, and the sequel 
should be written large in the minds of every thoughtful 
soldier. Sentiment was allowed to control the great 
machine of arms. In both cases the machine rebelled 
against this misuse. In the case of Lord Methuen’s 
gallant attempt to relieve Kimberley we have the whole 
plan of the campaign changed and altered, while the 
fact that Lord Roberts commenced his operations for 
the relief of Kimberley two days before the scheduled 
plan was complete, brought as its punishment the loss 
of the Waterval convoy—a loss that, in its conse¬ 
quences, was more far-reaching than many other losses 
that have been given greater prominence. 

The actual relief of Kimberley and the whole narrative 
of the cavalry advance are admirably told. In the opinion 
of Sir Frederick Maurice, French’s gallop for the Nek 
above Klip Drift “ was the most brilliant stroke of the 
whole war.” But there is little that is new or particu¬ 
larly illuminating in this portion of the narrative, until 
we arrive at the battle of Paardeberg. This action is 
admirably handled. It is possibly one of the most 
difficult for the historian to approach, and its perusal 
will be found to be full of deep instruction to senior 
general, and junior lieutenant alike. There is. no frank 
criticism, but reading between the lines one is able to 
see clearly into the mind of the historian. It is evident 
that in his opinion Lord Roberts was guilty of an 
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indiscretion when he wrote from Jacobsdal the letter 
which placed the chief command of the forces concen¬ 
trating around Cronje’s laager in the hands of Lord 
Kitchener. In the following single sentence is found 
the cause of the first day’s ill success at Paardeberg: — 

Lord Kitchener, upon whom the responsibility for next day’s 
operations now devolved, bivouacked on the night of the 17 th with 
the mounted infantry, two miles south of Paardeberg Drift. Owing 
to the dispersion of the troops, it had not been possible for him to 
make precise arrangements with Kelly-Kenny and Colvile about 
the mode in which executive orders were to be issued, and bpyond 
one officer of the Adjutant-General’s department he had oniy his 
personal staff of Aides-de-camp with him. Thus, though in the 
divisions the commanders possessed the necessary staff for working 
their own commands, the officer in charge of the whole force was 
unsupplied with the machinery necessary for the organisation and 
direction of combined movements. 

Although there is nothing tangible in the faint odour 
of this criticism, yet the same suggestion of burning 
runs systematically through those portions of the narra¬ 
tive incident upon the fall of Bloemfontein. On page 
132, when dealing with the unfortunate assault which 
lost us Colonel Hannay and an entire battalion of 
mounted infantry, the historian quotes the order which 
Kitchener himself issued. It runs as follows: — 

The time has now come for a final effort. All troops have been 
warned that the laager must be rushed at all costs. Try and carry 
Stephenson’s brigade on with you. But if they cannot go the 
mounted infantry should do it. Gallop up if necessary and fire 
into their laager. 

His comment is as follows: — 

These instructions must have represented what was passing 
through Lord Kitchener’s mind, not any orders actually issued. 
Kelly-Kenny knew nothing of his brigades (the 13 th and 18 th) 
having been so warned. No directions to aid the assault had been 
given to the 18 th brigade. Of Colvile’s division, the only available 
men, three companies of the Cornwall Light Infantry, had not even 
begun to cross the river at Paardeberg Drift. Hannay, who 
received Lord Kitchener’s message at about 3 p.m., read it as a 
direct personal order to charge immediately with such men as he 
could collect. He thought that his instructions were so urgent that 
time would not permit of his making any arrangements for joint 
action with Stephenson, who was two miles away from him on the 
opposite side of the river. He regarded his mission as a forlorn 
hope, and determined to carry it out in that spirit. 

It is not, however, until the historian is discussing 
Poplar Grove that we discover that the rafters are 
really on fire. Here he drives the sting of his criticism 
in with undisguised intent: 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the actual experiences of the war 
itself should produce great effect on the thoughts with which, after 
the capture of Paardeberg, all ranks from the Commander-in- 
Chief downwards, started on a new movement. Not to refer to 
the incidents in Natal which, known only by report, practically 
exercised less influence than those in the western theatre itself, 
Modder River, Magersfontein, Paardeberg, could not be forgotten. 
At Paardeberg more especially a General decked with fresh laurels 
from a contest in which he had used the new implements of war to 
shatter barbarian hosts in the open field had not realised the 
resisting power which such weapons might confer on trained sharp¬ 
shooters of the veld holding a strong position even against a well- 
disciplined and properly-equipped army. 

It is not the province of the present writer to quarrel 
with this finding, but he would emphasise the fact that 
the error of judgment was not due to any want of 
military conception on the part of Lord Kitchener. 
The fault lay with the chief who deliberately made a 
subordinate, unequipped with staff machinery, respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of a serious pressing operation 
over the heads of his seniors who possessed all the 
means to make the operation a success. We feel 
that this was in the historian’s mind when he was 
careful to give as an appendix the manly letter in which 
General Sir T. Kelly-Kenny accepted the slur which 
was placed upon him with such unfortunate results. 
Writing to Lord Roberts from Bothaville Drift, on 
February 17th, General Kelly-Kenny said: 

With regard to my position and Lord Kitchener’s your description 
of it I perfectly understand. This is not a time to enter into 
personal matters. Until this phase of the operation is completed I 
will submit to even humiliation rather than raise any question con- 
nected with my command. 


It would be unfair to leave any mention of this 
volume without reference to the splendid cartography 
with which the History is equipped. The maps, which 
are so numerous and so clear that a child could follow 
them, are detached and given in a shell, made up in 
similar form to the volume. It is a most convenient 
method of equipping a really valuable work. 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 

Pioneers of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. (Revised 

Edition.) (Cassell, 5s. net.) 

Essays and Addresses. By J. H. Bridges, M.B. 

(Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d. net.) 

The ten years that have elapsed since the first appear¬ 
ance of Clodd’s “ Pioneers of Evolution ” would seem, 
according to the preface to the new edition, to have 
been rather sterile years from the point of view of the 
evolutionist. To quote the author, “ the revision to 
which this book has been subjected has been confined 
mainly to correction of textual errors, and to additions 
required by events, as, for example, the death of Herbert 
Spencer, which has occurred since the first edition was 
published.” From this we can only conclude that the 
decade has been unfruitful of new discovery. Never¬ 
theless, although the work is, as we have pointed out, 
in no sense a new one, it may be worth while to examine 
afresh from a detached standpoint the position taken 
up ten years ago, the position still maintained by the 
author—the position that we define as negative. If we 
are to criticise fairly an argument that takes science 
as a basis, and that reasons logically from that basis, 
we can only meet it on common ground by a mental 
withdrawal from a debatable attitude, an attitude of 
affirmation, and by facing our opponent in the open 
field. It has thus become our object, in opposing two 
weapons of offence wielded by our adversary, to discard 
the defensive and strategic position wherein we might 
have become entrenched and to attack him with his own 
arms. 

We will take a typical passage from Part II., entitled 
“ The Arrest of Enquiry,” and attempt to combat its 
dogmatism in an impartial and detached spirit. The 
passage in question runs as follows: — 

Enough has been said on a topic to which prominence has been 
given, because it brings into fuller relief the fact that in a religion 
for which its apologists claim Divine origin and guidance “ to the 
end of the world ” we have the same intrusion of the rites and 
customs of lower cults which marks other advanced faiths. Hence, 
science and superstition being deadly foes, the explanation of that 
hostile attitude towards enquiry, and that dread of its results, 
which marked Christianity down to modern times. 

Let us take the first point, the origin of certain forms 
of ritual, traced by the author in the preceding pages 
to ‘‘the rites and customs of lower cults,” and let us 
assume that his case is proved so far as an examination 
of the facts shows any similarity between the religious 
observances of man before—even into savage anti¬ 
quity—and after the Divine revelation. The facts, 
then, are massed into an indictment of the fundamental 
principle upon which Christianity rests, and if one 
Church more than another is attacked, we may regard 
this merely as a tribute to its greater vitality and 
essential importance. But, viewed deliberately and 
without any bias whatsoever, do not these facts tend 
to prove that man from earliest recorded time has been 
imbued with a sense of spiritual inhibition, an innate 
knowledge—at first feebly realised and expressed—of 
Divine governance ? It is no part of the bestial instinct 
that seeks expansion; fear does not account for adora¬ 
tion, nor self-preservation for ceremonial observance, 
however crude in its earlier stages. If man has 
exhibited through long ages an inspired tendency to 
worship, and to express that tendency in certain non- 
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natural ceremonies, some explanation of the tendency 
must be found; and to us it seems that it must be sought 
for outside the sphere of scientific investigation, of 
observations that attempt to deal with metaphysical 
phenomena from physical data. We are aware that, in 
using such terms as “inspired” and “metaphysical,” 
we lay ourselves open to the charge of “begging the 
question,” but the unproved premises implied in the 
words are not an essential part of the argument. The 
real indictment follows in the assumption that, because 
a religion “ claims Divine origin and guidance ” and 
yet approximates in some of its ritual to the observances 
of lower cults, it is therefore not inspired. This is to 
say that revelation must obliterate all former beliefs and 
supersede them by original and hitherto unknown con¬ 
ceptions—a claim that is not made by Christianity. For 
we do not deny the religious instinct in man prior to the 
New Dispensation, and claim only that our knowledge 
supersedes all former conceptions only in so far as it 
infinitely transcends them; in other words, that man 
formerly worshipped blindly, and now with a full know¬ 
ledge. 

This brings us to the second point contained in the 
passage quoted, and summed up by the “Hence . . . 

the explanation of that hostile attitude towards enquiry 
which marked Christianity down to modern times.” It 
is an old charge this, the charge necessarily levelled 
against faith by the agnosfic; but is our author on his 
part exempt from a similar attack? Is his own out¬ 
look so wide ? Is he, himself, so willing to hear both 
sides of every question ? Or do we find him entrenching 
himself behind an earthwork of preconceived opinion in 
his attitude towards spiritualism ? Let us see if we can 
convict him in his expression of opinion with regard to 
the investigations of Alfred Russell Wallace and Sir 
Oliver Lodge. In one place he says: — 

In considering, if it be deemed worth while, the evidence of 
genuineness of the occurrences, we are thrown not on the honesty 
but on the competency of the witnesses. The most eminent among 
these show themselves persons of undisciplined emotions. . . . 

Concerning the competence of Mr. Wallace himself to weigh, un¬ 
biassed, the evidence which comes before him, it suffices to cite the 
case of Eusapia Paladino, a Neapolitan medium. 

It is only necessary, mark you, to upset the evidence 
of so distinguished an observer as Wallace to cite a 
single case! Again: 

Had a man of lesser renown and mental calibre than Mr. Wallace 
thrown the weight of his testimony into the scales in favour of 
spiritualism there would have been neither necessity nor excuse for 
this digression. 

We can only read in such passages as these a pre¬ 
conceived hostility to the subject, induced, doubtless, 
by the fact that its phenomena are not ascribable to 
physical causes. Flagrant cases of deception are 
instanced, but we get no hint of any scientific or pro¬ 
longed investigation of a subject that has occupied and 
is occupying the attention of physicists and scholars. 
We hold no brief for spiritualism; we merely quote it 
to show that a scientist may fall into the same frame 
of mind with regard to it, that, when dealing with 
another body, he condemns in no measured terms, and 
stigmatises as “ dreading results.” Mr. Clodd admits 
that “ man’s senses have been his arch-deceivers 
throughout human history,” but he wishes to differ¬ 
entiate very clearly between the phenomena he can him¬ 
self observe and credit and the phenomena that to him 
appears inexplicable, save as an effect “ of a morbid 
condition of that intricate, delicately-poised structure, 
the nervous system, under which objects are seen and 
sensations felt when no corresponding impression . .” 
(by which is intended none that the author can take 
cognisance of) “ has been made through the medium of 
the senses.” It makes one feel, at the last, how flimsy 
and unreal are even the facts of science, upon what an 
insecure basis the most careful physical investigations 
rest. 


We have little space to deal with our second volume, 
the Exposition of the Positivist Creed, but it is possible 
to sum it up very briefly in the author’s own words, and 
in quoting him we feel that, though we may disagree 
with his conclusions, we have a very sincere admiration 
for his methods. He says: 

The beauty of life, the calm and trustful temper, the pious hopes, 
the self-denying zeal that cluster round Christian churches of every 
kind are facts which everyone must see who does not blind his own 
eyes, facts which I hope everyone would willingly recognise. . 

Now to the large mass of conscientious men and women who do their 
duty in this simple, plain, straightforward way we have nothing to 
offer but our profound respect for their convictions, our sincere 
desire not to disturb them. . . . 

But what has Positivism to offer those “ who have 
passed or are passing into that stage of negation of all 
supernatural belief which has become so prevalent.” 
Nothing but a faint hope, it seems to us, a desire to 
benefit humanity, the ambition of working here for a 
possible enlightenment of generations still to come. A 
dreary creed, that brings little satisfaction, save a doubt¬ 
ful knowledge that “ we are one with that Future, as we 
are one with the Glorious Past.” We are glad to be 
numbered with those whom our author desires to leave 
undisturbed. 


WANTED—A MILLIONAIRE 

Scheme and Estimates for a National Theatre. By 

William Archer and H. Granville Barker. 

(Duckworth, 5s.) 

After going through the array of figures got together 
by Mr. William Archer and Mr. Barker on the subject 
of a national theatre one cannot withhold from the 
authors the admiration which is due to a lively faith. 
For, surely, never was a more forlorn enterprise em¬ 
barked upon than this, of inciting some wealthy Eng¬ 
lishman or group of Englishmen to endow a theatre in 
this country. To us, we confess, there seems about as 
much chance of inducing any of our rich men to put 
down any substantial sum of money in the cause of 
dramatic art as there is of inducing them to sell all that 
they have and give to the poor. Millionaires in this 
country will give money to hospitals (with an eye to a 
baronetcy) or to the funds of a political party (with an 
eye to a peerage), but for the theatre they care nothing 
and will do nothing. Indeed, Mr. Barker himself, if 
report speaks true, is becoming conscious of this dismal 
truth, and is contemplating the transference of his 
energies to the United States, where rich men bring 
rather more imagination to bear upon the problem of 
dissipating their wealth. In America great riches are 
perhaps more easily come by. But if they are not 
always obtained by the most creditable means they are 
occasionally expended on worthy objects, and with a 
profusion that is not without its impressiveness. In 
England our rich men no longer understand giving on 
the grand scale. The day of great benefactions, either 
to the Universities in aid of learning or to any national 
institution in the cause of art seems to be over. In the 
face of this deplorable niggardliness the £380,000 which 
is the modest endowment our authors ask for their 
theatre, seems likely to remain in its owners’ pockets 
for an indefinite period. 

But though we do not look for any practical result 
from the careful calculations of Mr. Archer and Mr. 
Barker as to ways and means we have found those 
calculations by no means devoid of interest. In the 
first place, we are interested in the system on which 
the repertory of their projected theatre is to be handled. 
We note that this differs materially from the system 
which was initiated at the Court Theatre under the 
Vedrenne-Barker management and is still in vogue at 
the Savoy. The putting up of a play for a consecutive 
run of a month or six weeks is abandoned in favour of 
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a constant change of bill. What author,” we read, 
“ would consent to have his play acted for (say) a fort¬ 
night, then taken off while two other pieces were acted 
for a week apiece, then resumed for a week, then 
dropped for a week, and so on? It is clearly prefer¬ 
able, both from the artistic and the business point of 
view, that it should be played four or five times a week 
(as often, in fact, as the regulation of the theatre per¬ 
mits) for an indefinite series of weeks, during which its 
name and its success are constantly before the public 
eye.” In other words, the system of the Antoine Theatre 
in Paris rather than that of the Court is held up as the 
ideal, and we are convinced that this view is a sound 
one. The fact is, the system of limited runs and brief 
revivals introduced at the Court Theatre has not 
answered the expectations of its inventors. It has not 
been satisfactory to the managers or profitable to the 
authors. Under it a play has been withdrawn just as 
its merits were beginning to become known, only to be 
revived after it has lost the advantage of its temporary 
popularity. In each case this has meant sparse houses 
during the earlier days or even weeks of the run, while 
the fuller houses that followed often came too late to 
make the production financially profitable. It is an 
open secret that this was the fate of more than one of 
even the most popular plays of the Court repertory, and 
it is satisfactory that, in drawing up the scheme for a 
national theatre our authors should have had the 
courage to face the fact and allow for it. 

Into the details of the estimates for the various 
branches of the theatre collected here we need not enter. 
They are the work of experts, and we may assume 
them to be, on the whole, calculated with as much 
accuracy as the nature of the case admits. It will be 
time to examine these with more minute attention when 
someone shows even the smallest tendency to come 
forward with the money. Certainly the time is ripe, 
now if ever, for the building of a theatre in London in 
which Art, and not money, shall be the guiding spirit. 
Above all, when the absurd interference of the Censor 
with contemporary drama is exciting very real indigna¬ 
tion among men of letters, the need for a theatre that 
shall be outside the control of that functionary becomes 
patent. The Stage Society, we see, proposes to 
nominate a small committee for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the question of the erection of such a theatre— 
though it would necessarily be on less grandiose lines 
thati the one of which Mr. Archer and Mr. Barker 
dream. The need for the theatre, in fact, is obvious 
enough. But where is the capitalist who will provide 
it? So far, it must be confessed, we look for him in 
vain. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


The Lover of Queen Elizabeth. By Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. (T. Werner Laurie, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Few subjects could be suggested so profitable for the 
exercise of some learned but brisk pen in a future cen¬ 
tury as a series of imaginary conversations, in the 
Shades, between our two greatest Queens—Elizabeth 
and Victoria. In the present state of learning—in par¬ 
ticular that branch of it which goes by the somewhat 
vague name of criticism—it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to pitch them quite in the right key; not only on account 
of historical perspective, but because the relative values 
of documentary and oral evidence, of fact and tradition, 
are not as yet sufficiently determined for sentiment to 
act upon the mixture as it should for the achievement 
of an historical masterpiece of this sort. 

It is a common enough saying nowadays, among all 


classes, that you can’t get over facts; but it originated 
no doubt with historians, who first fixed the dates of 
all the battles and of the births of kings for us with 
such admirable precision that we need never trouble any 
more about them. With personal histories and studies 
of character it is somewhat different, the chief business 
with facts being to explain them away; while tradition, 
though rudely to be swept aside when it approaches the 
course of events, is nevertheless the natural garb of any¬ 
thing personal, man or woman, whose life and char¬ 
acter are worth the fatigue of recalling. What would 
be left of Alfred without the cakes? Or of Canute 
without his chair? To what a paltry figure, indeed, 
would Columbus sink if stripped of his egg—easily as 
we could spare the American colonies. 

With Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, tradition has 
been neither too kind nor too lavish; the general im¬ 
pression that has always prevailed about nim is that 
he was distinctly a bad lot; and it seems to have been 
taken for granted that he was accessory to the death of 
Amy Robsart, that he beguiled Lady Sheffield, that he 
poisoned the Earl of Essex in order to marry his widow, 
the fascinating Lettice, and that, finally, he was himself 
poisoned by a dose he had intended for her. It is all 
rather like “ Hamlet.” But Leicester, like the Prince 
of Denmark himself, has always been a popular 
favourite, and no amount of scowling will ever jostle 
her “ Sweet Robin ” from his traditional conjunction 
with the great Elizabeth. 

That Leicester was, in any sense of the word, the 
lover, or even a lover, of Elizabeth, is open to doubt; 
but that he was her reigning favourite for thirty years 
(nearly three-quarters of her reign), from the day she 
ascended the throne to the day when he died, is a fact 
that tradition has rather overlaid; and the part he 
played—or, rather, that Elizabeth made him play—in 
the endless policy of her marriage and succession, is well 
worth being seriously treated, as Mrs. Richardson has 
done it, as the subject of a readable book. But it is to 
be feared that the casual reader will find Sweet Robin 
a rather tedious lover in the midst of all the politics that 
entangle him; or, at all events, will wish that there were 
less politics and more Robin. Mrs. Thompson, in her 
biography of Charles the First’s Duke of Buckingham, 
and Lady Burghclere in that of his graceless son, have 
set so high a standard for writers of the lives of 
favourites that it is no disparagement to Mrs. Richard¬ 
son’s work to say that it falls short of either, both in 
literary interest and in historical value. But it is a 
sound, good book, and more conscientious than its 
romantic title would lead one to suppose. If it were 
otherwise, it woufd hardly be worth pointing to one 
defect, for which the publisher is probably more to 
blame than the authoress—namely, the absence of all 
citation of the authorities quoted, and even of a preface 
indicating the sources consulted. Nor is the index at 
all adequate for a volume of 390 pages so fully packed 
with incident. 

Leading American Soldiers. By R. M. Johnston. 

(Constable, 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ There will always be heroes in the world; and a cer¬ 
tain worship of them ”—real heroes, marching steadily 
forward and achieving, often unconsciously, the deeds 
which make for a nation’s greatness, seeking neither 
praise nor blame, and gaining only that nation’s cen¬ 
sure or forgetfulness and an occasional meed of praise; 
and sham heroes, the {Saste diamonds before which the 
nation and the Press bow down. Mr. Johnston’s book 
—written in hero-worship—treats of men who belong 
in both classes. Neither his sanity nor his splendid 
lack of bias enables him to weed out the sheep and the 
goats; he makes no allowance for contemporary—and 
therefore untrustworthy—records; and he commits the 
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mistake of judging and labelling a man on certain 
isolated achievements, never attempting to weigh care¬ 
fully his characteristics and his temperament, and dis¬ 
regarding the main features of his life. This last defect 
was, no doubt, to some extent inevitable in a book 
which deals mainly with tactics and strategy on the 
field of battle; but it is, nevertheless, a defect which is 
not excused by the title-page. It is too often for¬ 
gotten that a soldier who fails all along the line—who 
may be recalled and perhaps cashiered—may be a 
greater hero than the man who leads his army from 
victory to victory. A slight miscarriage of plans, an 
unforeseen and unforeseeable thunderstorm, have 
wrecked the career of many a supremely able general; 
a vacillating opponent and a slight miscarriage of that 
opponent’s plans have given many an incapable honour 
and lasting glory. It is astonishing how magnificent a 
weak and foolish piece of strategy sometimes appears 
when the gods have smiled on it, and how easily a mad 
blow in the dark may save a nation or end in a court- 
martial ! 

And it is a profoundly untrue saying that no man is 
a hero to his valet. We are inclined to think that the 
importance of the opinion of the valet has been very 
much under-estimated by historians the world over: 
that it is, after all, perhaps the supreme test of a man. 
For the valet see's far more of the inner life of the 
world’s heroes than does the world itself. His opinion 
on strategy may be worth very little, but nine times out 
ot ten he is an acute student of life with an extensive 
field in which to pursue his studies. The almost deafen¬ 
ing acclamtions which burst from Burnside’s Federal 
army on the further bank of the Rappahannock when 
Stonewall Jackson came out to survey his pickets 
formed the best indictment of their leader and the finest 
tribute to the greatness of the leader of their enemies 
that the world has ever known. No enemy ever 
acclaimed a man of straw, and no servant ever revered 
a pasteboard hero. Robert Edward Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Winfield Scott, and Joseph Eggleston John¬ 
ston were men who would always have been heroes to 
their valets; and it is bur opinion that Lee, Jackson, 
Scott and Johnston were the greatest heroes America 
ever produced. But Mr. Johnston is too much en¬ 
grossed in his soldiers to remember the man beneath 
the uniform. That he should devote a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of space to Washington shows a defer¬ 
ence to American opinion which scarcely redounds to 
his credit as a historian, however much it may as a 
diplomatist. But for this, one might have forgotten 
that he has gone from Cambridge to Harvard as 
professor of history. His biography of Winfield 
Scott, on the other hand, short though it is, is an 
admirable piece of work, and should help to preserve 
Scott’s memory, over which the iniquity of oblivion 
has blindly scattered her poppy. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate America’s debt to this general; how 
much greater it might have been had she accepted 
his advice in the closing years of his life instead 
of that of callow youths and incapable figureheads 
we can only conjecture. Mr. Johnston’s rehabili¬ 
tation is very welcome. For the rest, his book, 
though it offers little that is original either in comment 
or in matter, is obviously the fruit of much careful 
study, and is eminently readable—well written, well 
printed, though abominally heavy in tne hand, and con¬ 
taining much information in a small compass. One 
combination of words to which Mr. Johnston is much 
addicted “alien to ”—is ridiculous and unintelligible. 


The Life of Tom Morris. By the Rev. D. D. Tulloch, 
D.D. (Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Rev. D. D. Tulloch. D.D., who before this has 
given us The Story of the Life of Oueen Victoria ’’ 
and the " Story of the Life of the Prince Consort ” 


I4I 


has now written the biography of one who has been 
described as being “ born in the purple of equable 
temper and courtesy,” “Old Tom” Morris, four 
years open champion of golf, and for very many 
years custodian of the St. Andrews green for the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club, and of peace and 
goodwill between members of this club and of 
the various town clubs. Their mutual interests 
often jarred. “ Old Tom ” was, and is, very much 
more than a great golfer. We may speak of him in 
the present tense, for he still lives, though he no 
longer golfs, and may enjoy the rather unusual dis¬ 
tinction of perusing and criticising his own biography. 
The result of Dr. Tulloch’s labours is eminently grati¬ 
fying. His previous record is a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the literary work, and this book 
may be regarded as a shrewd test of a certain literary 
capacity, because in writing the life of a man whose 
profession is golf, it is inevitable that the story of 
many matches should be told, and to do this without 
vain and tiresome repetition requires no small skill 
in word shifting. That Dr. Tulloch has accomplished 
this so well is greatly to his credit, but at the same 
time it is to be said that his own account of matches 
are hardly equal in racy quality to some older accounts 
which he quotes verbatim. Have we lost that art? 
It almost seems so. “ Old Tom ” Morris, besides 
being so fine a golfer, had pre-eminently the virtues 
of a good man and a good citizen at a date when 
these orderly qualities were so rare in the golfing 
profession as to be conspicuous. All this side of his 
character is sufficiently brought out by Dr. Tulloch. 
That, however, for which most who read the book 
will thank the writer is the light it throws on golfing 
history, not a new light, but a light focussed on the 
central incidents which are here collected handily, so 
that a man who has read this book has really made 
himself familiar with all the chapter headings. This 
does not mean that Dr. Tulloch takes us back “ to the 
siege of Troy,” or the legendary Dutch origins of the 
game, but only that he tells us all which is important 
of what is known since golf began to move—that is 
to say, since a date previous to the institution of the 
Open Championship in i860. The book is illustrated 
with many reproductions from old golfing pictures and 
other sources. Dr. Tulloch is himself a golfer, a 
member of the Royal and Ancient Club, and all his 
boyhood and early manhood were spent at St. 
Andrews, so he is at all points well equipped for 
this, evidently a labour of love, which he has well 
done. 


Middlesex. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., and 
described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (London : 
A. and C. Black, 20s.) 


This is one of that series of place books, 
illustrated in colour, which Messrs. Black have 
been issuing with so much success, and is by 
no means the least agreeable of them. The only 
criticism we have to make is that the colours 
seem rather too bright for the English atmosphere, 
though not so much so as in the case of Oxford. Mr. 
Fulleylove is as successful as before, and is happier 
than he has always been in his collaborator, for Mr. 
Moncrieff, of course, is an accomplished writer, and 
knows his subject thoroughly. The country so near 
to London—or too often, alas, that which was country 
and is now town—is, of course, full of memories, 
literary and other. As Mr. Moncrieff says, “ Such 
names as Maiden Lane, Islington Green, Highbury 
Barn, and Willow Walk are like the tombstones of 
beauty,” and, happily. Mr. Fulleylove reminds us that 
much beauty is left. It is a charming book and should 
be noted for a “ gift book.” 
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A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
FRANCE 


“For one thing that she did, They would not take 
her life.” These lines from “The Tempest,” which 
puzzled Charles Lamb, until he came across a history 
of Algiers by Charles II.’s Irish Master of the Revels, 
leap to the mind in connection with M. Emile Faguet’s 
“A Literary History of France.” (Fisher Unwin, 
London.) 

For one thing that M. Faguet has done we will not 
take his life. We will extend to him the same merciful 
treatment as was meted out to Sycorax, the witch of 
Argier, perhaps with less reason, but for this reason, 
that poor as his book is on the whole, and even 
mischievous in parts, it yet has a redeeming fea¬ 
ture in the liberal tribute which the author pays to 
the greatness of England’s greatest novelist, Samuel 
R. lc hardson, and to the vast influence which the author 
of Clarissa ” exercised over French literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


A fact to be carefully noted (says M. Faguet), and that in any 
case a Frenchman cannot fail to remark, or assume (the English i« 
the translator s), is that while Smollett, and probably Fielding 
^?n tat T? Sage, ,P lderot and Rousseau eagerly imitated Richard^ 
France‘ l ° "derate the popularity of Richardson in 

France. It has been enormous. A dozen French authors have been 
infatuated with him from the middle of the eighteenth century 
down to the middle of the nineteenth. He has been the privileged 

sneak of SkH ** ey J? ° f the French - Diderot could not 
emotional Hir^oi!“ ordmar y ‘ones; he became lyrical and 
emotional directly he began to speak of him. He imitated him in 

conversation^ He* wou als ° St . erae >> in h '* correspondence and 
conversation He would have liked even to copy Richardson’s mode 

1 ne sa ( ne may be said of Rousseau. “La Nouvelle 

was°translated *bv thif'Ahh^p 0 / “ f C1 ? ris ? a Harlowe.” Richardson 
and bv rules TanL « bW P , r ^ ¥0st >. by Letourneur, Monod, Barrd 

Richardson marks an epoch in the history of English literature • and 
J “ ts °.nc ‘hat is even more important in French literate* No 
same ' st wr,ter > down to Byron and Walter Scott, has had the 
intdlec} and ethics. 01 " attent,OD ’ both from the Point of view of 


T ]^‘? 1S , f ro ™ preface to the English 

Safi 0 ™ °! F l gUet u b °° k - He makeS the same 

statement in the chapter of his History, “The 
Literary Movement to the Time of Rousseau,” and 
one is reminded of Balzac’s remark in “ Un Grand 
Homme de Province a Paris” on the subject of Sir 
Walter Scott s heroines: A de rares exceptions pres, 
ses heroines sont absolument les memes, il n’a pour 
elles qu un seul ponsif, selon l’expression des peintres. 
Elies precedent toutes de Clarisse Harlowe.” It 
tr be M ° ted tbat when a critic writes “ Clarissa 
S * 1 T p? Ste /i- of . “ Clarissa,” which is the name 
of the book (and this is what the late Professor Henry 
Morley constantly did), it is a sure sign that he does 
not belong to that happy band of brothers who have 
r , ad , y an ,? S L ’ he , ,s not a Piigrim from the Mecca 
of the English novel—a Hadji. It is true that none 
of the original French translations of that immortal 
story, of which Balzac is reported to have said that it 
would survive with the .Eneid and the Bible when all 
other literature has been swept out of sight, was pub¬ 
lished under the title of “ Clarisse Harlowe,” and this 
may in some measure be M. Emile Faguet’s excuse. 
He cannot, of course, have read all the books of 
which he discourses so lightlv, and so seldom with 
penetrative appreciation in his “ Literary History of 
France. But will his English readers fully grasp the 
portentous meaning of what he tells them about their 
great novelist Samuel Richardson? Will they under¬ 
stand that if Richardson was, as undoubtedly he was, 
the inspirer of Diderot and Rousseau, and, through 
Rousseau, of Goethe, his is one of the most remark¬ 
able figures not only in the literary historv of England 
and of Europe, but in the intellectual history of the 
whole modern world. What gigantic political and 


moral upheavals must therefore be, in some measure, 
traceable to the initial influence of Samuel Richardson 1 
One may with justice ask where in England is 
Richardson’s monument? Where is his statue? We 
hear of mediocre actors being buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and of third-rate novelists being immortalised 
in bronze in the Scottish towns which gave them birth, 
how comes it that so little honour has been done to the 
name and fame of Richardson? Had he been a 
Frenchman, his bones long ere this would have been 
laid reverently in the Pantheon. There would have 
been an Avenue Richardson in Paris, and a Place 
Richardson in every provincial town. The sad truth 
is that the French, in contra-distinction with the 
English, are (save M. Faguet) a nation of critics, and 
they know how to cherish the memory of their national 
heroes, of their marechaux de lettres. The English¬ 
man is too busy with his detective stories to care to 
remember, or even to commemorate, the fact that the 
most perfect of all novels was the work of an English¬ 
man. 

But though M. Faguet cannot in any reasonable 
sense of the word, be called a critic, he tells the story 
of French literature precisely and pleasantly so far at 
any rate as the chief historical facts are concerned. 
He is at his best in dealing with the earlier periods of 
French literature. Of Villon, Gringoire, Alain Char- 
tier, Ronsard and Rabelais he writes with a know¬ 
ledge, evidently inspired, and a comprehension con¬ 
trolled by the works of more intelligent labourers in 
the same field. One is a little astonished, however, 
to find him saying: 

A Chaucer who translated our “ Roman de Rose,” and with a 
highly original talent drew as freely from our Trouvires as from 
Petrarch; a Gower who, not satisfied with a single tongue, wrote his 
Speculum M edit antis in French, his Vox clamantis in Latin, and his 
Confessio amantis in English, a philological trinity that one would 
scarcely wish to see imitated, but that is not the less full of 
significance; a Fortescue who does not spare our faults, but who 
knows us thoroughly, and who has drawn of us a portrait, which, it 
cannot be denied, we may still study with profit; a Skelton, a great 
savant with much coarse humour, who for his own convenience, 
rather than of his reader, intermingled English, Latin and French 
in his bold satires. When we come to Shakespeare we find our¬ 
selves in the presence of a man -who owes nothing to the French „ 
whilst on the other hand he is the first French writer from whom 
the French were to derive much, and to whom they were to owe 
much at a later period. 

(Again it must be pointed out that this is 
the English of the translator.) M. Faguet has 
apparently forgotten George Gascoigne, whose 
“ Les Fable d’Hemetes l’Hermit, prononcee devant 
sa Maieste a Woodstock, 1575,” was a notable 
bit of French by an English author, contemporary 
with Shakespeare, though the author says humour¬ 
ously of it in his dedication to Queen Elizabeth: 

“ But yet suche Itallyan as I have learned in London, 
and such I.attyn as I forgatt att Cantabridge; suche 
Frenche as I borrowed in holland, and such Englishe 
as I stale in Westmerland; even such and no better 
(my worthy sovereigne) have I here poured forth 
before you.” Shakespeare, however, stood at 
the parting of the ways. Less French than “ our 
Master and Father Chaucer,” as Gascoigne calls him. 
he combined more fully and perfectly than any writer 
before or since the French and the Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
tellectual temperaments. Up to Shakespeare’s time 
the balance had leaned towards the French element. 
The Euphuists were French in spirit. The Latinism 
of Ben Jonson was derivable from literary traditions 
inspired by a superior French civilisation. Shakespeare 
represents the apogee of that parallel French and Teu¬ 
tonic development of the national tongue and of the 
national character, the first literary articulation of 
which is Chaucer. Onwards from Shakespeare the 
Teutonic element tends to prevail so far, at least, as 
the essence of language and the basis of char¬ 
acter are at issue. The French influences at the 
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latter end of the seventeenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century were of no account; 
they were purely superficial, and artificial importations. 
The thoroughbred English type is not purely Anglo- 
Saxon. It must carry a certain French strain, just as 
in the thoroughbred greyhound there is an ancestral 
strain of bulldog. It is this that made Shakespeare 
so incommensurably great, without rival or successor. 
In him was accomplished and personified the perfect 
English type, so far as mastership of the English 
language is concerned, together with many other 1 
things, and from that type there have been nothing 
but gradual derogations, small or great, until the 
Germanic influences of the present day have mainly 
triumphed. That is why Shakespeare’s tongue died 
with him. But Shakespeare, and all Elizabethan 
England, so far from owing, as M. Faguet says, 
nothing to the French, owed a good half of what they 
were, and all they were possessed of, to their 
French ascendance. 

When M. Faguet comes nearer to our own age he is 
far less satisfactory than when chatting of Clement 
Marot, and Waller, Regnier, and “the majestic” 
Denham. He tells us that Voltaire brought over with 
him from England a love of Shakespeare, which is 
certainly not true, and though he thus misleads us on 
the subject of Shakespeare’s most contemptuous and 
quite uncomprehending critic, he fails to indicate to 
the reader the gigantic place which Voltaire really 
fills in the history of modern literature. On that 
subject the student cannot do better than read the 
brilliant pages which Buckle devoted to Voltaire in the 
second volume of his “ History of Civilisation in 
England (chapter VI.). There he will find the 
piece de resistance to which M. Faguet only supplies 
the radishes and sardines. 

It is in dealing with modern literature, however, that 
the leather and prunella of M. Faguet’s history show 
themselves in their seamiest and most threadbare 
aspects. To say that “ Ernest Renan was the greatest 
genius who had arisen in France since Chateaubriand, 
and perhaps since Jean Jacques Rousseau,” is “ une 
faqon de parler pour ne rien dire.” That use of the 
word “ perhaps ” stigmatises a particular kind of inanity 
on the part of its user, which always has a tendency 
to make one laugh and is very common on this side of 
the Channel. “Professor Edward Dowden, who is 
perhaps the greatest living English critic,” was a 
phrase which recently appeared in a London contem¬ 
porary It is difficult to say why this should tickle one 
so much, but it does. Renan’s place in literary history 
it not as yet very clearly defined, the chief reason being 
that, when the masque of irony which he was so fond of 
wearing has been lifted, he is found to be entirely in 
disagreement with his most enthusiastic disciples. 
Kenan was Chateaubriand over again, with a plebeian 
origin which saved him from snobbishness, and a con¬ 
science which not even the Jews could buy, though they 
tried to. Quite as great an artist, he does not count 
much higher as a savant. 

But where one is inclined to withdraw from M. 
aguet the benefit of the extenuating circumstances 
ru- ■ , s ® emec i at first to have merited, is in respect 
of.his criticism of Maupassant—“ He had no system, no 
critical faculty, and hardly any ideas.” And then he 
tells us that, by merely converting himself into a photo¬ 
graphic apparatus, Maupassant was able to convey to 
us an understanding of life.” The force of folly can 
no further go. Rowland Strong. 

SAINT ISIDORE OF SEVILLE 

If it should be enquired who is to be considered as the 
father of the science of etymology, we may fairly con¬ 
cede that title to the celebrated Saint Isidore, Bishop of 


Seville, who wrote in the beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. He earned his title to our consideration by his 
rather voluminous work entitled “ Etymologiarum 
Libri Viginti, or Twenty Books of Etymologies.” It 
is a most laborious and comprehensive encyclopaedia of 
the Latin names of objects of every kind, arranged in 
books and chapters according to the subjects with which 
they are connected. Book XII., for example, is con¬ 
cerned with beasts, birds, and fishes; the fourth chapter 
is about snakes, the fifth about worms, and the sixth 
and seventh about fishes and birds respectively. In a 
very large number of instances the etymology of the 
Latin name is given, and if all these had been correct, 
the work would certainly have been invaluable. As it 
is, however, its value is, unfortunately, of a very 
doubtful character. 

It is clear that Isidore had a fair knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, and when he derives a borrowed Latin 
word from one of these sources, he is not unfrequently 
correct. The chief drawback is that, in such a case, he 
very seldom tells us anything that is not perfectly well 
known from other unimpeachable authorities. When, 
for example, he tells us that the pheasant ( phasianus ) 
takes its name from “ Phasis, an island of Greece,” we 
are glad of his opinion, excepting that it would have 
been Detter to regard Phasis as being a river in Colchis. 
But he does not profess to tell us anything new, as he 
quotes a couplet from Martial (Book XIII., epig. 72) to 
the same effect. 

But it is to be feared that Isidore’s influence was, on 
the whole, decidedly harmful. He could hardly have 
invented the numerous ridiculous “ etymologies ” with 
which his work abounds; but he laboriously collected 
them, and gave them currency; and he is certainly 
largely responsible for the idea which is still reverenced 
by the ignorant—viz., that the right method of arriving 
at truth in this matter is to guess; and whilst you are 
about it, it is best to guess daringly, because the way 
to be believed is to put down all opposition by the 
boldest possible bluff. It then follows that the unfortu¬ 
nate doubter can be withered by mere tyranny; he must 
not expect evidence, because that would be to doubt the 
word of a gentleman. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this attitude largely characterised many writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and is not unknown 
even now. But modern science demands that the 
student should clamour vigorously for evidence, and 
should expect that all apparently violent changes in the 
forms of words should be shown to be in strict accord¬ 
ance with known phonetic laws. 

It will not be uninstructive to learn some of the ety¬ 
mologies which Isidore either originated or preserved, 
as many of them were firmly believed in and circulated 
in the Middle Ages. He is responsible, for example, 
for the etymology of lepus, a hare, which I quoted in 
my article on “ Medieval Etymology ”—viz., that it is 
derived a levitate pedis, from its lightness of foot. The 
puerility of this attempt is indeed astonishing, for it 
would surely occur to anyone who tried to receive this 
seriously that the genitive case would then be lepedis 
or lepidis, which is not the case. And the cutting down 
of levitas to le- is surely remarkable for its arbitrariness. . 

Let us gather some more specimens of the like kind, 
on which it is surely needless to comment. They mostly 
require some specious explanation, and your true 
example of such perverted ingenuity is often known by 
the occurrence of “as if”— quasi —or “because”— 
quia. 

The pear (pirus) is derived from the Greek pyr, fire, 
because it is of the sha{>e of the flame of a candle, 
rounded below and pointed at the top. The nut 
(flux') is from no cere, to harm, because its 
shade, or else the droppings from its leaves, injures the 
neighbouring trees. Naturalists should prize such im¬ 
portant observations. The cedar is from the Greek- 
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kedros, quasi kaiomenes druos hygron, “ the moisture 
of a burning oak,” because the leaves resemble those of 
an oak. The abbreviation from eight syllables to two 
shows a commendable desire for brevity, and the 
“reason” is sufficiently obscure. The juniper 
(iuniperus) is likewise derived from the Greek pyr, 
fire, either because (like the pear) it is flame¬ 
shaped, or for a singular property which it possesses— 
viz., that if you cover up burning brands of it with 
ashes, the fire will be still unquenched at a year’s end. 
This only accounts for the latter part— perus —the iuni 
does not matter. The oak ( quercus ) derives its name 
from qucerere, to seek, because people used to resort to 
it in order to hear the oracles which the gods proclaimed 
from it. The ash (Jraxinus)is so called because it grows in 
rough places where fragra — i.e., strawberries—abound. 
The lime-tree (tilia) is so called because, on account 
of its lightness, it is well adapted for making weapons 
(tela). Curiously enough, this statement is true for 
Anglo-Saxon, if we turn the reason upside down. The 
English called a Shield a lind, because it was made from 
the tree which was once called lind, and in modern Eng¬ 
lish has been absurdly turned into lime. 

To leave the trees, let us turn to quadrupeds. 
The kind of horse called caballus is so called a cavo 
pede, from the hollowness of his foot. We are not told 
what was the case with other horses; neither does cavus 
take us any further than the syllable ca-, or perhaps 
cab-. The horse (equus) was so called because, when two 
of them are yoked side by side in a chariot they then pull 
equally. To drive them tandem was, apparently, a later 
custom. But what was the name of the horse when he 
pulled alone ? The elephant was named from his 
mountainous bulk, for lophos in Greek means “ a hill.” 
The bear ( ursus ) should rather have been orsus, because 
the dam licks her whelps into shape with her mouth ( ore 
suo). The Latin name of the dog ( canis ) seems to be bor¬ 
rowed from Greek (so we read), yet he was named 
a canore latratus, from the noise of his barking. It is 
pleasant to read the added remark: “ Nothing is more 
sagacious than dogs; they have more sense than other 
animals.” The fox ( vulpes ) is named “quasi volupes; 
est enim volubilis pedibus ”—he does not run in a 
straight line, but in tortuous windings; a fraudulent 
animal and deceitful by his tricks. The account of the 
cat needs to pondered over; it introduces us to the name 
musio and to the verb catare, to see—both of which, 
according to Ducange, occur in Papias: 

Musio appellatur, quod muribus infestus sit. Hunc vulgus catum 
a captura vocant. Alii dicunt, quia catat, id est videt. Nam tanto 
acute cernit, ut fulgore luminis noctis tenebras superet. Unde a 
Grteco venit catus, id est ingeniosus, afo tou kaiesthai. 

The ant ( formica ) is so named because it carries 
crumbs about (Jert micas). Fishes (pisces) are named 
“ a pascendo,” because they feed. How about quad¬ 
rupeds and birds ? The vulture is so named—“ a volatu 
tardo ”—from his slow flight. 

It is interesting to find that the juniper legend is 
quoted by Chaucer in his “ Parson’s Tale ” (De Ira): 

Ther is a maner tree, as seith Saint Isidre, that whan men maken 
fyr of thilke tree, and covere the coles of it with asshen, soothly 
the fyr of it wol lasten al a yeer or more. 

Similar examples can be given by the hundred, or 
perhaps by the thousand; but the above will suffice to 
show the kind of nonsense which was well received in 
the Middle Ages, and which (it is to be feared) inspires, 
even at the present day, a certain amount of undeserved 
respect. 

But it must not be supposed that nothing can be 
learnt from Isidore. He sometimes makes remarks 
upon the popular Lafin words of his own time, for which 
we are naturally grateful. Let him be treated with all 
respect, whilst at the same time we take the precaution 
of verifying his remarkable results. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


HALFPENNY HISTORY 

■ - i 

The history of the world for a halfpenny a day seems 
a most tempting offer. The announcement lies before 
us clad in Mephistophelian red, and adorned by the 
name of £ house which appears to have a genius for 
devising ha’porths. It is not every man who desires 
to have a history of the world. Even when com¬ 
pressed into forty fortnightly parts at sevenpence each 
the history of the world is not an engaging task in 
reading, to say nothing of comprehension. But the 
consideration that it costs only “ a halfpenny a day ” 
is almost irresistible to a large class of people. The 
fact that the fifth number will be out before they have 
half read the first may chill their early enthusiasm; but 
that “ halfpenny a day ” will carry them through to the 
end—the end of the purchases, that is; for, of course, 
the perusal can wait. 

The plan of payment is a very simple one, and emin¬ 
ently characteristic of this present age. For a fort¬ 
night you put by a halfpenny a day, at the end of 
which time you will obviously have accumulated seven- 
pence. Strangely enough that is the exact cost of 
each of the forty parts which go to make up this latest 
History of the World, and which are to appear at 
fortnightly intervals. To a mind not naturally prone 
to arithmetic it appears that if there were a thousand 
parts the rate of payment, if the time were correspond¬ 
ingly spun out, would still be a halfpenny a day. Also, 
it seems fairly clear that by hoarding a halfpenny per 
diem for a year you could purchase a pair of American 
boots. It is nothing to the purpose of this argument 
that the American boots might be of as much use as 
the latest History of the World. But what does stand 
out prominently is the tremendous benefit to be derived, 
commercially, from reducing things to a halfpenny 
basis. As a commercial subject the History of the 
World is somewhat depressing. It has a heavy or, say, 
ponderous sound. It is not suggestive of a pipe, 
slippers, and a cosy fireside. Such a high and swelling 
title seems to call for payment in a goodly number of 
golden sovereigns. Observe, then, the skill employed 
in allying it to the associations of a halfpenny. One 
halfpenny a day and your History of the World, pre¬ 
viously so awful, becomes a lightsome trifle, snug, 
smug, and comprehensible as a leading article in the 
Daily Mail. 

The ha’pennification of things is a devilish clever 
idea at any time. The what you might call halfpenny 
order of intellect used to find sufficient scope in hair¬ 
pins, hooks-and-eyes, and such small hardware. But 
the bringing together of the History of the World and 
a halfpenny a day was a stroke of genius. There are 
very few people who would consider a History of the 
World an acceptable wedding present. Let them but 
know that they can buy it for a halfpenny a day—“ the 
History of the World—the whole World, my boy, for 
one halfpenny a day ”—and they will buy it in thou¬ 
sands because it is cheap. Without doubt it is a 
mighty clever idea. There is not much more left for 
the halfpenny to achieve. Naturally, the world in due 
time will have its farthing age, then after that its 
Socialistic age, when everything shall cost nothing, 
and therefore nothing be worth anything. In that day 
there will be no collections at the City Temple, nor any 
prizes for limericks. At present we are just a half¬ 
penny short of that epoch. 

But why worry ourselves about the progress of the 
ages? Let us see what the new History of the World 
is to give us for our money. The prospectus tells us 
that there are two classes of historians. One can “ tell 
you all the hard facts about the Battle of Waterloo ”; 

I their “ province is laborious research and patient in- 
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vestigation.” But this class “can never impart to 
you as you read the delirium of excitement which must 
have swept over the stricken field when the Old Guard 
of Napoleon was sent to its doom against the immov¬ 
able squares of Wellington.” That, by implication, 
is the province of the other class of historian, they 
who are writing this new History of the World. Forty 
is the number of the historians whose names are given 
as contributors, ranging from Mr. James Bryce, F.R.S., 
to Mr. Leonard W. King, M.A., all dealers out of 
delirium at one halfpenny per diem. It is monstrous 
cheap. One of them has a tremendous task laid upon 
him. He is to make us “ see Leonidas and his eight 
hundred Spartans defending to their last breath the 
pass of Thermophylae against the millions of Xerxes.” 
We have put our first halfpenny away for that part; it 
will be cheaper than the biograph at the Palace: 
though the motor-car pictures there are splendid. 

But that is not all. The work is to contain articles 
on the Origin of Life, on which subject the dry-as-dust 
historian would be utterly out of place. So the imag¬ 
ination of the reader is to “ be fired by the masterly 
essays of. such scientists as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
and Professor E. Ray Lankester.” That is to begin at 
the beginning of the world with a vengeance, and it will 
be instructive to note whether these and other distin¬ 
guished writers in the list do succeed in firing the 
imagination as per advertisement. But it really is a 
subject for wonder whether writers of this stamp like 
to see their abilities ha’pennified in this manner. The 
reader for whom they are to cater is described as “ the 
plain man who is interested not in the dry bones of 
the subject, but in the panorama of history as a 
whole.” Fine words these, but they merely describe 
the man to whom history is nothing, nor ever will be 
anything. The word “panorama” may induce this 
man, the halfpenny person, to purchase the History 
of the World with a vague idea that it will prove as 
entertaining as a coloured print. Of course he will be 
deceived, but he will still continue to be the plain man, 
the halfpenny man, at once the victim and the arbiter 
of this most halfpenny age. He is the victim, for out 
of his multitudinous halfpence he provides magnificent 
profits for those who have the genius for ha’pennifying, 
or as it used to be called, popularising everything— 
science, literature, art and religion. These once high 
and sacred subjects must now all be made into panor¬ 
amas for which the charge is one halfpenny per diem, 
per mensem, or per annum. Classics are cheaper than 
pills; the plain man for his sixpence has the choice of 
Shakespeare’s works or a cake of fine soap. And he is 
the arbiter of the age, for nothing that he will not 
buy is projected, and only what he does buy 
“ succeeds.” 

Congratulations are due to the forty learned panor- 
amists whose names appear on the prospectus of the 
new History of the World. Some of them have a hard 
task before them. It causes a smile to think of Pro¬ 
fessor Sayce popularising the Babylonians, and making 
of the Assyrians such a pageant as will please the plain 
man so that he shall feel his halfpenny a day has been 
well bestowed. Egypt, too, in the hands of Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, will make a fine panorama. What Mr. 
H. G. Wells has had apportioned to him we do not 
know, but it is sure to be worth a halfpenny. The 
standard is a high one, for, mind you, for a halfpenny 
a day you can buy the Daily Mail and half a dozen 
other newspapers of the most panoramic nature. One 
historical organ costs threepence, but makes up for 
it by decrying the high price charged for books, and 
constructing estimates of the cost of production 
wherein barely a halfpenny a day is left to recompense 
the author. Magazines of repute once devoted to 
literature and science and art are dying on every hand, 
and the bookstalls groan under the weight of panoi- 


amic things which exist upon advertisements of corsets, 
fountain-pens and heal-all medicines. A halfpenny a 
day buys the lot. It is a halfpenny age, and the plain 
man rules all and pays for all. 

Adam Lorimer. 


FICTION 

The Shuttle. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Heine- 
mann, 6 s.) 

In this book Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has taken the 
well-worn theme of an Anglo-American marriage—a 
theme which has been used many times by writers who 
are more or less artists and who have endeavoured to 
treat their subject in an artistic manner. The present 
author has quite frankly adopted the method of the 
chromo-lithograph, with its violent contrasts and over- 
coloured brightness. But, in spite of the method 
used, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has succeeded in at least 
endowing her work with some semblance to life. Her 
figures, exaggerated though they be, have vitality and 
movement, and the story takes its course to a most 
dramatic climax, and is interesting from the first page 
to the last. The first part of the book is the best, and 
the most amusing. An author naturally describes best 
that for which he has sympathy and liking; therefore 
America and Americans are highly favoured in this 
book, both in intention and in treatment. We are 
shown a New York that is not only opulent, gay, 
brilliant, cultured, but also of the highest virtue. 
Social relations are of the most delightful kind. The 
finest and most intimate sympathy, lavish generosity, 
overflowing affection and kindness of heart are ordi¬ 
nary matters of course in family life. This is an 
attractive picture; but unless it very much surpasses in 
verisimilitude the representation of English life which 
follows it can only be regarded as a highly-coloured 
fancy sketch. We all know something of the methods 
by which the American multi-millionaire acquires and 
retains possession of his millions. We know the 
essential character, the special and peculiar qualities 
of mind which lead to the possession of enormous 
wealth in America, and it is only by making the utmost 
allowance for the apparently strange inconsistencies 
of human nature that we can at all believe in the almost 
seraphic goodness of Reuben Vanderpoel, and it is only 
in stories of this class that we meet with extreme 
simplicity and sentimental ingenuousness in Americans. 
These qualities, if they do or did exist, although repre¬ 
sented in the book as a most admirable characteristic, 
appear to us as the outcome of a mere blind and 
childish egoism which a larger appreciation of finer 
things would naturally remove. Thus, only uncon¬ 
sciously are we shown any sidelights on American 
character, which is held up for our admiration with 
only its virtues exhibited to us. The same lack of 
artistic method is seen in the violent juxtaposition of 
two such characters as the excessively feeble and 
spiritless Rosalie and her husband, the lurid villain, 
Sir Nigel. It is quite incredible that Rosalie, with her 
American habits, her control of large sums of money, 
and living in the freedom of an English country house, 
should have found it impossible to communicate with 
her family in America to inform them of the straits 
to which she was reduced by a brutal husband, and 
that she should thus suffer for twelve years, until 
rescued by a younger sister, who conceives the idea— 
which apparently had not occurred to the parents—of 
insisting upon seeing Rosalie in person. This sister 
is the redeeming feature of the book. Heartily as we 
detest the much-vaunted ideal of perverted woman¬ 
hood, the American girl, we cannot refuse our admira¬ 
tion to this delightful Bettina. Her development from 
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a precocious American child into a charming woman is 
well done. Her Americanisms hardly offend us, so 
delightful is she, so human, so womanly. We like, 
too, her romantic and impoverished lover. The tale 
comes to a melodramatic and happy ending, leaving 
the not too critical reader with an optimistic 
impression. 

Vronina. By Owen Rhoscomyl. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

In the modern novel or play the straight, clean, un¬ 
sophisticated man who looks through shibboleths and 
shams is for some reason almost always a Colonial, 
and generally an Australian. It is so in Mr. Owen 
Vaughan’s or “ Owen Rhoscomyl’s ” admirable new 
novel “ Vronina. But, fortunately, these facts are 
merely stated, are not made good in the ordinary way. 
Lewis Chaloner may indeed be “ the man with the 
eyes,” and with the compulsion of character that is 
usual in his kind; but he is delicate in consideration and 
courtesy, he vibrates, he has no blankness to the half- 
lights of scruple. It is only a legitimate device of con¬ 
vention that makes him return to Wales from some 
Colonial settlement; he does not return in any way a 
conventional Colonial. His speech is still an excellent 
and passionate English, and the half-closed bud of a 
rose in a quite parochial garden can still do him mis¬ 
chief. In this kind of way Mr. Owen Vaughan uses 
his mechanism as a thing almost separate from the 
central story of love. The local colour, of which most 
modern novelists would have made so much that it 
would have become the whole significance of the novel, 
is given lightly, like a sort of scenic accident. The 
Welsh Revival, which brings about the catastrophe and 
the opening of the secret things, is given not for itself, 
or because it is topical, not as an episode to usurp a 
special interest, but as a proper means to the catas¬ 
trophe. But the living heart of the story, which is the 
fight of love between Ina Vronina and Lewis Chaloner, 
has no absolute relation to this particular time and 
place, or to any time and place. It is the eternal 
matter of soul alone with soul, and the wind of com¬ 
pletion that was from the beginning blows about them 
and touches into music the finest nerves of terrestial 
being. It is no negligible art that can simplify the 
canvass of a story to this extent, leaving nothing but 
the old dual mystery, and yet keep the response of the 
attention eager, and not afraid of repetition. But the 
growth and fluctuation of the passion between these 
two never fails to stimulate, has an excitement that is 
without pause, a regal succession of difference. And 
Mr. Owen Vaughan draws out this whole epic fight 
of their love with a swift power of poetry. He has 
what may be called, without disparagement, the jour¬ 
nalistic touch, the_ free sweep of the hand, rather than 
the finer motions of etching. But he usually succeeds, 
he writes passages of more than ordinarily good prose, 
bearing themselves along with a lift and real appeal of 
rhythm. He certainly makes the big blunders, such 
as “ he would not let she herself deny him,” “ so able 
to so touch a man,” “ they were matter-of-factly plac¬ 
ing,” “ resolvedness ” and so on, but—strange as it 
may now seem—Vronina is full of prose written with 
an active knowledge of the way to write it well. 

The Devil and Dolores. By Arthur Applin. 

(Everett & Co., 6s.) 

This book would appear to be the result of a course 
of mixed feeding on the Sporting Times, the first 
volume of “ Poems and Ballads,” and Ruff’s “ Guide 
to the Turf.” As a feuilleton in a halfpenny newspaper 
It would doubtless fulfil its purpose admirably; but in 
the form of a six-shilling novel it is not a success. 


Before reading it we never fully realised the truth of 
the poet’s words: 

Many a mad magenta minute 

Lights the Lavender of Life. 

Every chapter is crammed with “ magenta minutes,” 
and the characters, from Dolores who is described as 
follows: “Age uncertain; the age that irritates 
mothers with unmarried daughters, and daughters 
with blighted hopes. Eyes big, brown, dreamy; with 
the innocence of a child, and the wisdom of the 
ancients; lips that were twin children born of a kiss 

and a sigh; hair dark as night, star-threaded-” to 

Vogel, the financier and sporting villain are as amaz¬ 
ing as those in the most scarlet Surreyside melodrama. 
We may mention that “The Devil” is a horse, and 
that there are some “ strong ” racing scenes. 

The Forbidden Way. By F. J. Cox. (Griffiths, 6s.) 

Mr. Cox is, obviously, a novelist with a'future. His 
first book, “ A Stranger Within the Gates,” showed 
skilful workmanship, descriptive charm, and a refresh¬ 
ing optimism tempered by just that touch of pessimism 
which is essential to save a man from the peculiar mor¬ 
bidity and unhealthiness engendered alike by pessimism 
and optimism unrestrained. Mr. Cox has touched life 
at many points, and yet, for him, life still retains some¬ 
thing of its glamour, and he has not ceased to regard it 
with a certain wonder and amazement. It is no 
small thing, this ability to view life with the naked eye; 
for the man who flinches, who dons his smoked or 
yellowed glasses, may be something of an artist, but 
can never be a true realist. Mr. Cox is at once an 
artist and a realist. You may sympathise with or vio¬ 
lently condemn his literary predilections and prejudices, 
but it is impossible to forget that. His picture of 
village life in the Cotswolds is painted with consum¬ 
mate skill, and the figures which people his landscapes 
are not wholly conventional figures, for he has never 
“ posed ” them, and by taking them unawares he has 
given animation to them all. It is possible for a critic 
to tear his detail to pieces; but the picture, with all its 
charm, will remain. We do not suggest that “ The 
Forbidden Way ” is a great book; it is nothing of the 
sort; but we do say that it is a very charming book, a 
book to be read with pleasure, and here and there with 
delight. We believe that Mr. Cox will do better work 
—his present novel seems to show traces of haste—but 
he has no reason to be ashamed of the work he has 
done. He errs in suggesting that a critic allowed to 
sign his name in a review of the Parthenon’s standing 
would accept a commission to report for a daily; he 
confuses the reader in referring to the squire of Bishop- 
dene as Colonel Tracy on one line and Mr. Tracy on 
another, for there is a Mr. Tracy in the same village; 
he is mistaken in writing of meadowsweet as a spring 
flower; his Irish brogue is very badly done (for in¬ 
stance, you are not “ just after ” kissing a lady till the 
act has been accomplished—or committed); and we 
think that a little more time might have been spent 
with advantage on the characters of John and Philip 
Glenfall. But these are small things; a rare and 
charming picture, as we have said, remains. 

The Shattered Idol. By Max Baring. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 6s.) 

“The Shattered Idol” has shattered for all time 
any hopes we ever entertained of Mr. Max Baring’s 
ability to write a novel of real merit. Two earlier 
books by this author —“A Doctor in Corduroy,” and 
“ The Canon’s Butterfly ”—seemed to show some 
promise, though neither of them possessed any con¬ 
siderable distinction. They were quiet, unexciting, 
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restful to the jaded reviewer, perhaps, containing good 
snapshots of ordinary people whose portraits were 
already fixed in everyone’s mind; and that was all. 
There was no thought, no true ability, no great charm, 
no latent power behind them. “ The Shattered Idol ” 
—though we never discovered whether the title refers 
to the man or the woman, or the church or the little 
marble god—is frankly tiresome: a thing to provoke 
the reader to undignified yawns, and to lure him to the 
arms of Morpheus in the comfort of an easy chair. 
A precocious child might have written it—and seen the 
futility of the inane “prefatory note.” Mr. Baring 
may rest assured that his novel will disturb nobody’s 
equanimity and rouse no one to wrath. It is quite a 
negligible quantity. 

The Thinking Machine. By Jacques Furtelle. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

This, the latest imitation of “ Sherlock Holmes,” 
hails from America, though there is nothing on the 
title page to indicate the fact. It contains a number 
of stories, all of which centre round the per¬ 
sonality of a marvellous scientist, Professor Van 
Dusen, “the thinking machine.” They are quite 
ingenious in their way, and those who like this sort 
of thing will find them fair examples of their kind. 
They are not altogether devoid of literary merit. 

Mr. Meyer’s Pupil. Eva Lathbury. (Alston 

Rivers, 6s.) 

This novel is of considerable promise, though only of 
partial achievement. It is a first book and this 
author’s lack of self-confidence and of confidence in 
her heroine has caused her to provide the latter with a 
wearisome mentor who could well have been dispensed 
with. The character of this girl, with her fresh and 
curious mind, her active fancy and her warmth of 
heart, is sufficiently interesting to stand alone, and 
not merely as Mr. Meyer’s pupil. That it is Mr. Meyer 
who conceives and executes the scheme which forms 
the crucial incident of the plot—the expedient of 
awakening the soul of Lady Violet by kidnapping her 
child on the eve of her proposed flight with her lover 
—does not in the least reconcile us to his existence. 
The character of this emotional woman, burdened with 
an excess of vitality upon which the circumstances of 
her life make no serious demand, is well drawn and 
richly coloured. But the scheme by which she is saved 
from the moral abyss into which she was about to 
plunge is one which would have aroused the keenest 
resentment in such a woman, rather than her penitent 
gratitude. The author of this book evidently aspires 
to be a disciple of Mr. Henry James; but while 
imitating with a certain superficial success his minute 
and subtle method, she is far from attaining any 
degree of Mr. James’s exactness of expression. The 
book is full of tautologies, and of odd infelicities in the 
use of words, and the conversations are too long and 
often become quite meaningless from too much strain¬ 
ing after subtleties. With these faults, which are 
technical ones that more experience will remove, the 
book has much that is pleasing, delicate thought, and 
light irony, with an atmosphere of good feeling and 
kindness of heart. We shall look forward with 
pleasure to a more mature book from this author. 


height of their careers. They will be written, and, what 
is more to the point, published, because there is a large 
public ready to read about any name familiar as that of 
one who is a living force in current politics, literature, 
or art. So Mr. Henry J. Wood and Sir Edward Elgar 
headed the list as subjects for the series known as 
“ Living Masters of Music.” Having thus done 
homage to the enthusiasm for national music and 
musicians, it became possible to go further afield, and 
the latest volume issued, “ Alfred Bruneau,” by Arthur 
Hervey, deals with the life and work of one who, to the 
majority of readers, can be little more than a name. 
The number of performances of important works by 
Bruneau, at Covent Garden and elsewhere in London, 
might almost be counted on the fingers of one hand, so 
that the Englishman who is dependent for his music 
upon what he can get at home has had little chance of 
knowing his work, though it is one of the most active 
forces in modem French opera. Under such circum¬ 
stances, a biography of the kind has a practical useful¬ 
ness which makes it more worth the writing than that of 
musicians whose work is thoroughly familiar. It can 
spread a knowledge which, though taken at second 
hand by the reader, may be sufficiently stimulating to 
make him seek for a closer acquaintance with works 
which he might never have troubled to know otherwise, 
and it may even play its part in creating a demand which 
will result in further performances of those works in 
England. One forgives such a book its sketchy, un¬ 
finished nature; true, it stops just where we want to 
know more, but if it has made that want sufficiently 
strong to send the reader away to study scores, ana, 
when possible, to hear performances, it has served its 
purpose. Evidently this is what Mr. Arthur Hervey 
has aimed at; his biography of Bruneau is compressed 
into a dozen short pages; there are no little anecdotes 
or pictures, of the kind which remind one of the illus¬ 
trated interview, with the same aggravating results; 
but a simple statement to show the surroundings 
amongst which Bruneau was brought up, and how his 
life has shaped itself, illustrated by a few portraits, well 
produced from photographs. A French upbringing, a 
whole-hearted devotion to Wagner, and a devoted 
friendship with Emil Zola, are the points of biography 
which explain the attitude of Bruneau towards art, and 
these need to be emphasised before beginning a study 
of his work. Having done so, Mr. Hervey goes on to 
describe in turn the course of each opera, and to give 
definiteness to his discussion of their music by the 
quotation of a few leading themes. This, with the 
addition of the composer’s own words about one or two 
of the operas, beginning “ Ce que j’ai voulu faire? ” is 
practically all, and a short chapter on Bruneau’s views 
as a musical critic, in which again there is apt quota¬ 
tion, sums up the whole very well. Mr. Hervey is 
enthusiastic about his subject, but he does not fall into 
the error, as so many writers upon music do, of filling 
his book with accounts of the personal impression which 
the music makes upon himself. In this lies the success 
of the book that the author is content to introduce his 
subject to the reader, and leave the acquaintance to ripen 
into a friendship where and when it can do so. 


CEUVRES EN PROSE 
DE R. WAGNER 


MUSIC 


ALFRED BRUNEAU 


It is too late in the day to urge objections, however 
true they may be, against the practice of producing 
biographies of people who have scarcely yet risen to the 


M. Prod’homme, the eminent French critic, has under¬ 
taken the translation of Wagner’s prose works into 
French, and the first volume has now appeared 
(“ CEuvres en Prose de Richard Wagner.” Traduites 
en franqaise par J. G. Prod’homme. Librairie De la 
Grave.) The arrangement follows that of the Gesam- 
melte Schriften closely, omitting the dramatic works 
and poems, and in the present volume including the 
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articles, “ Stabat Mater de Pergolese ” and “ Halevy 
et la Reine de Chypre,” which do not appear in the 
Gcsammelte Schriften. The translator states the prin¬ 
ciple of his method in a short introduction: 

Nous nous sommes efforce de readre l’original par une traduction 
aussi fidfcle que possible, fut-ce (bien-souvent !) au prix de 1’elegance 
et de la clarte cheres au lecteur francais. C’est, croyons-nous, la 
seule fagon de faire connaitre un auteur Stranger, lorsque surtout 
cet auteur a ete, comme Wagner, l’objet de tant dVlucubrations 
souvenl inutiies, et, documentees inexactement. 

But in the first volume M. Prod’homme’s most im¬ 
portant task has been that of the editor rather than of 
the translator, for it happens that the bulk of the volume 
is made up of the articles which Wagner contributed to 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale, when he was in Paris 
in 1840 and 1841. They reappear under the general 
title, “ Un Musicien allemand a Paris,” a translation of 
that which Wagner adopted when he reyised them for 
the Gesammelte Schriften. For the purposes of this 
volume, the original French of the Gazette Musicale has 
been used, but all Wagner’s later revisions and emenda¬ 
tions for the German edition are included as footnotes. 
These revisions were, however, slight, almost dis¬ 
appointingly so, when we have here in a single volume 
the two editions separated by some thirty years, and are 
thus given the opportunity of making what might be an 
interesting comparison. They are in most cases merely 
the alteration of a phrase, and only occasionally add 
anything to the sense of a. passage. One case may be 
quoted where in the essay on the Freischiitz, having 
spoken of its immense popularity, he addresses his 
French hearers with: “ Mais ce que vous chantiez, le 
compreniez-vous ? J’ai doute fort.” Here in the 
edition of the Gesammelte Schriften he substitutes the 
following suggestive sentence for one which did not 
add much to the idea: 

Sur quoi se fonde mon doute, c’est assez difficile k dire, pas moins 
difficile que 1’expliquer cette nature allemande si Strange, dont 
proviennent ces sons, et je croirais presque, k commencer par le mot 
Wald, que vous ne connaissez pas. La Bois est tout autre chose, tout 
different, de mime que votre riverie de notre sensibility. 

M. Prod’homme’s skill as a translator is shown in the 
autobiography which begins the first volume, and in the 
second article on Halevy’s “ La Reine de Chypre,” 
which ends it, and which first appeared in the Abend 
Zeitung, of Dresden. His powers will be more severely 
tested in dealing with the essays on artistic subjects, 
which will form the substance of later volumes. It is 
rather surprising that the task of making a French 
translation of Wagner’s prose works should have re¬ 
mained unaccomplished for so long. Now, when 
Wagner’s artistic theories are bearing fruit in the com¬ 
positions of Frenchmen for the stage, and it is to the 
younger school of French composers even more than to 
Wagner’s countrymen that we look for the direct 
development of his methods, it is but natural that this 
work should be undertaken. M. Prod’homme renders 
an important service to his national art by his faithful 
discharge of the double office of editor and translator. 

_ H. C. C. 

DRAMA 

"THE THIEF” AT THE ST. JAMES’S 

I did not see M. Bernstein’s Le Voleur at the Renais¬ 
sance, but I remember reading about it and wondering 
if we should see it in an English dress. On the one 
hand, it evidently had a very ‘‘strong situation,” a 
quite tremendous scene d faire of the kind which is 
certain, if it be at all adequately done, to make a suc¬ 
cess. On the other hand, it was evidently very French 
—very theatrically French, that is to say. A woman, 
conscious that her husband’s love depends on the pre¬ 
servation of her beauty, is so confident of the power of 
expensive dresses to achieve this desirable end that she 
runs into debt to procure them, is driven to steal her 


friend’s money, and commits the far worse offence of 
allowing an innocent person to accept the blame. Now, 
it is difficult for an English audience to be so sympa¬ 
thetic with physical passion as to feel anything but 
disgust for such a situation, and in this case, moreover, 
the passion, depending as it does by hypothesis on the 
effect of pretty dresses, is rather a contemptible affair. 
Then, too, there is the regular convention of the 
French theatre that on whatever terms of affection a 
married couple may be, a husband is ready to suspect 
his wife of unfaithfulness on the slightest provocation. 
My French friends tell me that that is no more charac¬ 
teristic of French life than of English; however, it is 
a convention of their stage and so accepted, while it is 
not one of ours. Still, the strong scene was so strong 
that I was pretty sure Le Voleur would be adapted 
in due course (like most other French plays) by Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, and would be a success, and 
here it is. 

It was certainly a success on Tuesday night, and I 
think it will run. But it owes it entirely to the strong 
scene of the second act, where the husband, rummaging 
among his wife’s belongings, finds the bank notes— 
people don’t usually keep drawers full of bank notes 
in England, which is unfortunate for the illusion—the 
bank notes which prove his wife to have committed the 
theft for which their host’s son had accepted the blame 
in the preceding act; and where, with rather crude 
psychology, he jumps to the conclusion that she must 
be the boy’s mistress. The scene is extremely well 
played. I always reflect with pride that I discovered 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh to be a born actress, the real 
thing, long before she achieved that reputation in 
The Gay Lord Quex. She might, perhaps, have 
given Marise’s passion for her husband a fuller expres¬ 
sion, but her terror and despair were splendid. Mr. 
Alexander, too, might have been more passionate, but 
he never for a moment let the scene down—a difficult 
achievement for an English player in a scene of passion 
with rather stilted dialogue. 

For Mr. Gordon-Lennox has not helped his 
players very often with the just word. He may have 
been too anxious to be ‘‘literary.” Such a remark 
as “ Your dismissal can hardly have been irrevocable, 
since an hour later you were ready to ask so consider¬ 
able a boon at Harry’s hand ”—my apology if I have 
not remembered it quite righf—such a remark is, of 
course, very beautiful English, but is not perhaps quite 
as a man torn with rage and jealousy would have ex¬ 
pressed himself. It is not enough for an adapter to 
find an English idiom for a French: he should ask 
himself how an Englishman in a given situation would 
have spoken. I think, too, that Mr. Gordon-Lennox 
might have taken greater pains to bring the story into 
line with English life, though I doubt if any ingenuity 
could have made it plausible. The boy lover is made 
ingenuous, shy, simple-hearted, and such a boy would 
not be likely to make love to the wives of his father’s 
friends. An audacious young rascal, with a moment 
of reckless self-sacrifice, would have been a little more 
in the picture. In the ingenuous vein, however, Mr. 
Reginald Owen played extremely well, and made one 
of the hits of the evening. By the way, being exiled 
for a time to Brazil does not seem so terrible a thing 
to an English audience as to a French: at the Renais¬ 
sance, I am told, people wept at the dreadful idea. 

G. S. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. MACHEN’S PLACE AMONG CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Ross, in his able article in last week’s Academy, 
Save us a list of what he considered our best novelists. It is 
a list with which I personally substantially agree, though, of 
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course, it would be possible to alter it or enlarge it according 
to one’s individual taste. There is one name, however, which 
I was surprised to see omitted—that of Mr. Arthur Machen. 
The author of “The Great God Pan,” the splendid Steven- 
sonian “Three Impostors,” “The House of Souls,” and 
“The Hill of Dreams,” has surely a right to a very high 
place among contemporary writers of fiction. For my own 
part, I should put him at the head of all our living novelists, 
with the exception of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy. Except 
on the principle that a prophet is not without honour save in 
his own country, I cannot see how Mr. Ross can have failed 
to recognise his claims in The Academy. 

Arthur Milbank. 

[We agree with Mr. Milbank in his high estimate of Mr. 
Machen’s work. We imagine, however, that, like ourselves, 
Mr. Ross would be inclined to class Mr. Machen rather as a 
writer of romances as distinct from novels than as a novelist; 
and we are under the impression that Mr. Machen himself 
would not describe himself as a novelist. As a writer of 
romances Mr. Machen does more than stand high among 
contemporary writers, he stands, as far as we are able to 
judge, alone. The difference between a writer of romances 
and a writer of novels is a subject on which we invite corre¬ 
spondence.— Editor.] 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM SELECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —May I trespass a little on your valuable space in order 
to offer a few remarks on this subject? The selection seems, 
to my mind, to be just about as bad as it could be; but I pro¬ 
pose to refer to only one name that has been omitted, because 
no one, as far as I have seen, has noticed its omission, much 
less raised a protest against it—I mean Burke. Some peoole, 
I am aware, will say that Burke was a mere politician, and 
will ask -what has he to do with literature. The time for this 
ought to have gone by; unfortunately it has not. It was 
Burke who first raised politics to the level of literature— 
indeed, one might say that he is the only person that has done 
so. No ether writer has ever had such a splendid mastery of 
English prose; and no one has ever put it to nobler use. His 
speeches and writings, 60 far from having nothing to do with 
our national literature, form one of its chief glories. What 
Shakespeare is as a poet, such is Burke as a prose-writer. A 
combination of so many great and noble qualities—deep 
thought, genuine philosophy, wisdom, sincerity—expressed in 
such an incomparable manner, we shall seek elsewhere in 
vain. 

November 12. V. Cogan. 


MORTAL MEN 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I reply to Mr. Beaufoy, through your review, 
that his comment on your reader’s criticism of my novel, 
“ Mortal Men,” is, I think, misleading. 

I was not conscious when I was writing the book that I 
was laying myself open to the charge of representing my sex 
as lustful or vicious. My aim was to portray a woman’s desire 
for life and love, the danger to which inordinate encourage¬ 
ment of that desire exposed her, should temptation come—as 
it did in the case of my heroine—and the punishment following 
upon her abandonment to the dictates of passion when circum¬ 
stances forced her to realise, as inevitably they must in the case 
of a good woman, the full extent of the wrong she had done 
to herself. 

The suggestion that an author, precluded by circumstances 
or principles from treading the “ primrose path ” herself, culls 
a vicarious enjoyment from describing the adventures of the 
characters in her novel is one that has made this author 
thoughtful. 

Jessie Leckib Herbertson. 

November 11. 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Ashton comes to a pretty conclusion in telling 
the clergy to mind their own business. There is an old pro¬ 
verb about glass-houses and stones. Mr. Ashton began the 
correspondence by abusing a vicar who found it inconvenient 
to have his organist living at a distance from the parish. 
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Whose business was that? Apart from this particular case, it 
is, perhaps, conceivable that the clergy are as capable as Mr. 
Ashton to judge what is their business and what is not. 

Mr. Ashton declares that his case could not be stated “ more 
convincingly, more unanswerably, and more crushingly ” than 
it was in Mr. Balthasar’s letter. Then the case must be in 
a very poor way, and perhaps that accounts for the violenc.. of 
its supporter’s language. The fallacy of Mr. Balthasar’s 
attempt at a reductio ad absurdum is obvious. The clergy 
object to unnecessary Sunday travelling because they believe 
that a day’s rest is beneficial. For the same reasons they 
advocate police protection and milkmen’s calls on Sunday. 
There is no inconsistency here. 

It is a pity a matter of this sort should arouse such intem¬ 
perate language. No cause is likely to be advanced by abuse 
arising from a careless misconception of an opponent’s 
principles. While grieving that Mr. Ashton and Mr. Balthasar 
have been so cruelly annoyed by those who wish to reduce the 
amount of Sunday travelling, I am comforted to read that 
they are finding some compensation in the perusal of one 
another’s letters. 

November 12. C. O. A 


THE HAPPY LAND 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A curious error has crept into a volume by G. S. 
i-ayard, entitled “A Great Punch Editor, Shirley Brooks,” 
which is worth correction. 

On page 536 Shirley wrote in his diary, under date March 7, 
1873, that “ The I.ord Chamberlain has stopped a piece at the 
Court Theatre, by Labouchere, in which Gladstone, Lowe, 
and Ayrton are introduced.” Mr. Layard tries to correct this 
in a foot-note, where he says: “ I think Shirley must have 
been referring to The Happy Lord, which was not by Mr. 
Labouchere, but by Robert Reece.” 

The correction is more incorrect than the original statement. 
It was The Happy Land (not Lord) to which Shirley 
referred, and it was written by “ F. Tomline and Gilbert 
A'Seckett,” the former supposed to be Mr. W. S. Gilbert, of 
whose Wicked World the interdicted piece was a burlesque. 
Curiously enough, no reference is made to the incident in •he 
“ A’Becketts of Punch." 

The interdict was withdrawn, in the course of a few days, 
on Miss Lytton, the manageress of the Court Theatre, under¬ 
taking to alter the make-up of the statesmen’s faces. 

It is certain that neither Labouchere nor Reece had anything 
to do with The Happy Land, which I was fortunate enough 
to see on its first production on 3rd March, 1873. 

G. S. 
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The Song of Roland. Translated into English by Jessie 
Crosland, with an introduction by Professor L. M. 
Brandin. Chatto & Windus, n.p. 

Heywood Thomas. A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
Griffiths, is. net. 

Marlowe, Christopher. The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus. Griffiths, is. net. 

Symonds, John Addington. Essays Speculative and Sugges¬ 
tive. Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. 

Conrad, Joseph. Almayer's Folly. A Story of an Eastern 
River. Unwin, 6s. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Old Mortality. Dent, is. 4d. 

Young, Ernest. The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. Con¬ 
stable, 5s. net. 

Oliver, F. S. Alexander Hamilton. Constable, 6s. 

Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions. By Charles Dickens, Rosa 
Mulholland, Charles Alston Collins, Hesba Stretton, 
Walter Hornbury, and Mrs. Gascoyne. Chapman & Hall, 
is. net. 

Dyer, Thomas Henry and Arthur Hassall. A History of 
Modern Europe. In 6 volumes. Bell, n.p. 

Steel, Flora Annie. The Hosts of the Lord. Nelson, 7d. net. 

Ruskin, John. Time and Tide. The Crown of Wild Olive. 
Allen, is. net. 

Everyman's Library. Kalevala. Translated, with introduc¬ 
tion, by W. F. Kirby. In 2 volumes. Ancient Hebrew 
Literature. Arranged by the Rev. R. Bruce Taylor. In 
4 volumes. The Governor. By Sir Thomas Elyot. 
Inquiries into Human Faculty. By Francis Galton. 

Hakluyt's Voyages. With an introduction by John Mase¬ 
field. Vols. 1 and 2. Evelyn's Diary. Edited by William 
Bray. In 2 volumes. Selected Speeches of John Bright. 
With an introduction by Joseph Sturge. Lectures on the 
Eastern Church. By Dean Stanley. Ulric the Farm 
Servant. By Jeremia Gotthelf. The Eclogues and 

Georgies of Virgil. Newly translated, with introduction 
bv Rev. T. F. Royds. Great Expectations. By Charles 
Dickens. Dent, is. eacli net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Herbert, Agnes. Two Dianas in Somaliland. Lane, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Descriptive Handbook of the Glasgow Corporation Public 
Libraries. Glasgow: The University Press, n.p. 

University College Calendar. Taylor and Francis, n.p. 

Smith, P. N. The Church Handbook. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bradley, Edith and May Crooke. The Book of Fruit Bottling. 
Lane, 2s. 6d. net. 

Seignobos, Charles. History of Ancient Civilisation. Unwin, 
5s. net. 

Tillyard, Frank. An Introduction to Commercial Law. 
Black, 3s. 6d. net. 


Tait, P. G. Properties of Matter. Edited by W. Peddie. 
Black, 7s. 6d. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Youth, its Education, Regimen, and 
Hygiene. Appleton, 6s. net. 

Mitton, G. E. A Bachelor Girl in Burma. Black, 6s. net. 

Arthurian Romances. No. VII. Sir Gawain and the Lady 
of Lys. Nutt, 2s. net. 

Turbines. By Engineer-Commander A. E. Tompkins. 
S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 

Bridges, John Henry. Essays and Addresses. With an intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. Chapman & Hall, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Harcourt, L. W. Vernon. His Grace the Steward and Trial 
of Peers. Longmans, Green, 16s. net. 

Lefroy, W. C. The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. Seeley, 
2s. net. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. What is Religion? Unwin, 5s. net. 

Alcuin Club Collections VIII. Pontifical Services. Volume 
III. Illustrated from Woodcuts of the XVIth Century. 
With descriptive notes by F. C. Eeles. Longmans, 
Green, 21s. 

Louis, George. Through Death unto Life. Routledge, 6s. 

Birt, H. N. The Elizabethan Religious Settlement. Bell, 
15s. net. 

Watkins, F. H. Daily Thoughts from Horace. Bell, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Hill, Julian. Great English Poets. Grant Richards, n.p. 

Cooper, C. L. Twentieth Century Lessons from the Ancient 
Saints. Wells, Gardner, Darton, is. 

Patterson, Lieut.-Col. J. H. The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. Mac¬ 
millan, 7s. 6d. net. 

Phythian, J. Ernest. Trees in Nature, Myth and Art. Mac¬ 
millan, 6s. 

Aves, Ernest. Co-operative Industry. Methuen, 5s. 'net. 

Patterson, Arthur H. Wild Life on a Norfolk Estuary. 
Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

Saintsbury, George. The Later Nineteenth Century. Black¬ 
wood, 5s. net. 

Palmer, Francis Beaufort. Peerage Law in England. 
Stevens, n.p. 

Walders, the Rev. Arthur. Hugh Price Hughes. Pioneer 
and Reformer. Culley, is. net. 

The Letters of James Macdonald, 1816-31. With notes by his 
grandson, Frederic W. Macdonald. Culley, 2s. 6d. net. 

Jones, W. H. S. Malaria. A Neglected Factor in the History 
of Greece and Rome. Macmillan and Bowes, 2s. 6d. net. 

Avebury, Lord. The Use of Life. Macmillan, 2s. net. 

One Hundred Years of Book Auctions, 1807-1907. Being a 
brief record of the Firm of Hodgson & Co. The Chiswick 
Press, n.p. 

Hutton, Edward. Studies in the Lives of the Saints. Con¬ 
stable, 2s. 6d. net. 

Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by H. D. Madge. 
Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 

King, L. W. Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. S.P.C.K., 10s. 

Wintering in Rome. By A. G. Welsford and G. Sandison 
Brock. The Health Resorts Bureau, 2s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne (1815-1819). Edited from 
the Original MS. by M. Charles Nicoulland. Volume II. 
Heinemann, 10s. net. 

The Autobiography of Elizabeth M. Sewell. Edited by her 
niece, Eleanor L. Sewell. Longmans, Green, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Diary of Master William Silence. By the Right Hon. 
D. H. Madden. Longmans, Green, 6s. 6d. net. 

Moliire et I’Espagne. Par Guillaume Huszar. Paris: 
Librairie Honor6 Champion, n.p. 

Clodd, Edward. Pioneers of Evolution. Cassell, 5s. 

Lees, Dorothy Nevile. Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. 
Chatto & Windus, 5s. net. 

Kirby, W. F. Mammals of the World. Appleton, 6s. net. 

Tulloch, W. W. The Life of Tom Morris. Werner Laurie, 
n.p. 

The Privy Council under the Tudors. By Lord Eustace.Percy. 
Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net. 

Trine, Ralph Waldo. In Tune with the Infinite. Bell, 
4s. 6d. net. 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Xen-Alcehsllc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chemist does not hare it in stock be can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 193 Old Street, London, E. C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


DELICIOU8 FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


BLUE 


In making: use less quantity, I* being: so mueh 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S 
FIRST CONTRIBUTION 


APPEARED IN 


Public Opinion 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S First Published 
Contribution appeared in PUBLIC OPINION 
for April 3, 1875. It was a letter concerning 
Moody and Sankey, and has quite the Shavian 
manner. 

This letter was REPRINTED in last week’s 
issue (November 8) of 


Public Opinion 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT & ACTIVITY 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY 

Post Free to any Part of the World, 13/- yearly, 
or 10/10 for the United Kingdom. 

Offices : 

30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

64. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears eeeh weak. Alee Lilt ef Seeks K 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Oreat New Street. B.C. 


The Beet, Brightest, and Most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Psatvus Ate.— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Poll Koauni of the Principal 
Musioal, Art, and Dramatic Events. Sciease and Art S p eal a lly dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Speeial Tslegrams from Corre sp on d ent! 

Everywhere. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17*. 6d. post free. 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Please send me the ACADEMY for the next. 


WHAT PUBLISHERS READI 

IT IS WELL. AUTHORS—ESPECIALLY YOUNQ 
AUTHORS—SHOULD KNOW, AND THE NOVEM¬ 
BER “BOOK MONTHLY,” 6d. NET, WILL 
INSTRUCT THEM; FOR IT CONTAINS A SERIES 
OF INTERESTING LETTERS ON THIS SUBJECT 
FROM LEADING ENGLISH PUBLISHERS. 

You can get the " Book Monthly " from your bookseller, your 
bookstall, or from the publishers, Simpkin Marshall & Co,, 
Stationers' Hall Court, London. 


months. I enclose remittance, value. 


Description _ 


Address _ 
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WHO WAS COKE OF NORFOLK? 

^TT “ It is quite impossible to convey any idea ... of the wealth of anecdote, the human interest, and the value for social 
and political history in this remarkable book. Coke of Norfolk was an extraordinary man . , . these volumes are 
more than a biography of a notable personage: they constitute a wonderful magazine and storehouse for the anecdotal 
history of the time.” This is the Tribune's opinion of COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. The 
Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester, of Holkham, containing an account of his Ancestry, 
Surroundings, Public Services, and Private Friendships, including many Unpublished Letters from Noted Men of His 
Day, English and American. By A. M. W. STIRLING, with 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illustrations reproduced 
from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c. Demy 8vo. Two volumes. Price 32s. net. The Outlook thanks the 
author “ cordially for the two entertaining volumes he has given us." The Nation considers it “ a book of great 
interest and charm.” The Pall Mall Gazette says : " A work of no common interest; in fact, a book which may 
almost be called UNIQUE." Coke of Norfolk was bom in 1754. His son, the Hon. Henry Coke, in 1907, has just 
written a remarkable novel, “ Open Hatchways” (6s.), of which the Daily Telegraph says: “There is a touch of 
Disraeli in this extremely interesting and admirably constructedlnovel.” 

^TT “ A remarkable volume rich in the pure gold of poetry,” says the critic of the Standard in reviewing Mr. STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS’ NEW POEMS (4/6 net). “ Mr. Phillips can conjure up in a few virile lines of haunting beauty a 
picture which makes its own appeal even to the most fastidious of critics." The Spectator heralds “ with no small 
pleasure” Mr. Phillips’new volume, “almost without exception Mr. Phillips’ best work.” “‘Cities of Hell’ is 
exceedingly stirring and original.. . Grief and God,’ soul-moving . . . The Son,’ most poignant and terrible . . . 
Exquisite is Endymion's address to Selene.” 

fTT Mr. W. H. JAMES WEALE has now completed his work upon HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK : THEIR 
LIFE AND WORK, for which he has been collecting materials for the last FIFTY YEARS. He is unchallenged as 
the authority upon the Van Eycks, and his new work contains details of many interesting and significant discoveries. 
It has 41 Photogravure and 99 other reproductions, and the price is five guineas net, but to subscribers placing their 
orders before the day of publication, November 20, the price will be four guineas net. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE HEART OP QAMBETTA. 

Translated from the French of Francis Laur by Violette M. 
Montagu. With an Introduction by John Macdonald Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. '7/6 net. 

" It is Gambetta pouring out his soul to Leonie Leon, the strange, 
passionate, masterful demagogue, who wielded the most persuasive 
oratory of modern times, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, his 
Egoria, in the person of the lady with black gloves who used to 
listen to him in the Corps Legislatif in 1869, and in the Assemblee 
Nationale after the Franco-Prussian war had reached its bloody 
close ."—Daily Telegraph. 

CHAMPIONS OF THE FLEET: 

Captains and Men-of-War in the Days that Helped to Make the 
Empire. By Edward Fraser. With 20 Illustrations Crown 8vo. 
6 /-. 


TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND: 


The Record of a Shooung 
numerous Illustrations. Dem 


by Agnes Herbert. With 
12/6 net. 


BIO GAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR. 

By Captain F. A. Dickinson, ^.R.G.S. With an Introouction by 
Sir Charles Norton Eliot, K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for 
British East Africa. 77 Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo (9 x 5J inches). 12/6 net. 

SOME NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 

(Plant, Insect, Marine, and Mineral). By John J. Ward, Author 
of “ Minute Marvels of Nature,” " Peeps into Nature’s Ways," etc. 
Illustrated from over 200 Photographs and Photo-micrographs taken 
by the Author. Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 


DEVONSHIRE! OHARAOTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of “Yorkshire Oddities.” 
Demy 8vo (9 x 5f inches). 21s. net. 

Not ices of some of the most singular characters and events 
connected with the County of Devon —t County that has been 
exceptionally prolific <Sf such. The personages named, and whose 
lives are given, belong to a lower plane than the great men of 
the County who have made their mark in history. But the range 
of characters is really wonderful. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with reproductions from old and rare prints. 
LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART. 

A Description of Historical Episodes, Legendary Characters, Folk- 
Lore Myths, Religious Symbolism, Illustrated in the Arts of Old 
Japan. By Henri L. Joly. With upwards cf 500 Illustrations, 
including sixteen full-page prints in colour. Quarto (8J x 11J inches). 
84s. net. 

THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY. 

By Dr. Mario Borsa. Translated from the original Italian and 
Edited, with Preface, by Selwyn Brinton, M.A. Demy 8vo 
(9 x 5f inches). 7s 6d.net. 

WAGNERIAN ROMANCES. 

By Gertrude Hall. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Parsifal—Rheingold—The Valkyrie—Siegfried—The Twilight of 
the Gods—Tristan and Isolde—Der Meistersingers—Lohengrin— 
Tannhauser—The Flying Dutchman. 

THE PILGRIM JESTER: A Poem. 

By A. E. J. Legge. Uniform with "Land and Sea Pieces." 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE POEMS OF OOLERIDQE. 

Edited with an Introduction by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
and over 100 Illustrations by Gerald Metcalfe. Demy 8vo 
(9x5j inches). 10s. 6d. net. 

IN AND AROUND 

THE ISLE OF PURBEOK. 

By Ida Woodward. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by J. W. G. 
Bond. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher , THE.BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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Education 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


NOTICE. 


'J'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDBNT 
INSTITUTION 

Founded 1837. 


LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


' I ‘HE University Court of the University of 
Glasgow having resolved to institute a 
Lectureship in Psychology, General and Experi¬ 
mental, will make an appointment thereto on 
12th December next. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc., 
may be had on application to the Secretary, 
University Court. 

University of Glasgow, 

November, 1907. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF ILLUS¬ 
TRATED LECTURES. 

T3 OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
v BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Sir DAVID GILL. K.C.B., LL.D.,D.Sc.,F.R.S., 
will deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted to 
a Juvenile Auditory) on " Astronomy, Old and 
New,” commencing on SATURDAY, Dec. 28, 
1907, at 3 o'clock; to be continued on Dec. 31; 
and Jan. 2, 4, 7, 9, 1908. Subscription (for Non- 
Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may now 
be obtained at the Institution. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

'THE EDUCATION BOARD, Wanganui, 
New Zealand, requires the services of an ART 
MASTER for the Wanganui Technical School. 
Salary £300 per annum, reckoning from date of 
commencing to teach at Wanganui. Engagement 
for three years, terminable thereafter at three 
months’ notice on either side. Second saloon 
passage by the direct route will be allowed. 
Applicants must not be under 25 nor over 35 
years of age, must hold an Art Master’s certificate 
with groups II. and III., or both, and must be 
prepared to take up duty not later than the end 
of February. Application to be made at once to 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
13 Victoria Street. London. S.W., from whom 
forms of application may be had. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


'T'HE NBW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 ii 
now ready, and will be sent free on reques 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached bj 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotation: 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "i 
Jollie good book” jingle and that sort of thing 
but you are treated to some very genuine pros* 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedh 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A 

P EVOLT OF SOMB BISHOPS AGAINS1 
AV THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT ; and 
THE REFORMATION NEEDED FOR THI 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

SERMONS on these subjects will be sent on applicatio 
(gratis and post freehby the Author. Rev. Charles Voysey 
B, A., Annesley Lod$e, Hampstead. N.W. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting: 


^TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
A done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


/\ UTHORS' MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
L A mons. Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road. 
Clapham, S.W. 8 3 ’ 


M Q TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 
■ LTA ‘“'• Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (lafe of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


Books fop Sale 


pNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
■ L ' half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


MITHISTLER AS I KNEW HIM. By 
T T Mortimer Menpes. 125 Full - page 
Plates in Colours and Tints; sq. imp. 8vo, 
decorated cloth. A. &. C. Black. 40/- net, for 
12/6.—Walker, 3/ Briggate, Leeds. 


Art 


A RT MASTER WANTBD in PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, (a) Sketching from Nature ; 
(6) Elementary Mathematics; (c) Some Botany 
or Zoology. ’Varsity Man preferred; /120, res.— 
Messrs. Needes, Tutorial Agents, 7 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


PARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.- 
■ L ' SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd’s Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James’s. 


Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larnbr, 28 Paternoster Row, F..C. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 



GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI. 

CHEAP ELECTRICITY FOR HEATING AND POWER 
THE LITERATURE OP ARCHITECTURE FROM VITRUVIUS 
TO WREN 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
BUILDERS’ COLUMN 

modern methods of using gas (Student’s Column) 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WORK OF PIRANESI : 

1. TEMPLE AT PJESTUM 

2. PLATE FROM THE “ CARCERI " 

3. ARCH OF TRAJAN AT ANCONA 

4. A SKETCH 

5. ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION : BRIDGE AND PALACE : 

6. INTERIOR WITH DOME 

From Offices as above (4d., by post 4£d., at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all 
Newsagents. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Floomsbury. 
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THE OXFORDS CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


No. 2 MICHAELMAS TERM 1907 


The Booklovers Library 


CONTENTS: 

An important article by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER, entitled: 

“FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY,” 

being the first Chapter of an answer to the statement of determinism 
laid down by Mr. Robert Blatchford in 

" Not Guilty: A Defence of the Bottom Dog.” 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS 

Colonel Gordon McCabe 

HAECKEL AND HAEGKELISM J. Butler Burke 
MORE ABOUT BIOMETRY 

Canon the Hon. E. Lyttleton 

ON SOCIAL FREEDOM CContinued) : A Partial 
Analysis of the Succeeding Portion of the Work. 

John Stuart Mill 

OXFORD’S ANTIQUATED MACHINERY 

Jem Senior 

THE LAW’S DELAYS John Pollock 

SETTLEMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM 

W. H. Beveridge 

DEVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

V. Hussey Walsh 

NEGLECT OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

I. B. J. Sollas 

THE PRIEST Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 

Prloo Two Shillings and Slxponoo Mot. 


PUBLISHED BY 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 

10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 

BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 

From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 

NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 

T HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS. MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield infinitely superior results. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Open Free ‘Daily, 10 to 6. 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


One Book 
Two Books ... 
Three Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books 
Eight Books ... 


ORDINARY SERVICE. 


Twelve Month, 
0 . 


£1 1 
1 11 

1 17 

2 2 
2 12 


Six Months 

£ 12 0 


3 3 0 ... 


18 
1 1 
1 4 
1 11 


1 16 0 


Three Month, 

< 7 0 

10 6 
12 0 
14 0 
16 0 
18 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
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a square peg in a round hole; he is presumably 
delighted at the result, at the “ row ” that has been 
created. We stand altogether apart from politics in 
these columns; we know nothing of Liberal or of Con¬ 
servative ; but we recognise the deliberate enmity to the 
Catholic Church in England. We call upon every man 
who loves God better than the wretched “ Party 
Machine ” to do his utmost against this foe of the 
faith; to vote for the Small Loaf, the Cession of Ire¬ 
land to the Pope, the Annexation of the Chinese 
Empire—or whatever the temporary gibberish may 
be—rather than replace in power a party which has so 
clearly proved its bitter hostility to the Church. 


All communications .intended for the Editor should be sent to 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The publishing offices of The Academy are at 95 F«tter Lane, 
B.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


We desire cordially to congratulate the Nineteen 
Incumbents of the City of Newcastle who have given 
Dr. Straton to understand that his recent pronuncia- 
mento is nothing, and less than nothing, as far as they 
are concerned. There are twenty-five incumbencies in 
the city, and one of these benefices is at present vacant; 

SC J we can sa y that there are many prophets in the 
Church of England who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal: 


We the undersigned [say, the nineteen] .... in view of your lord- 
statement, . . .. that the decisions of the Judicial Committee 
° f . t “ e . Pr l'T Council with regard to matters affecting the worship of the 
Church of England must be obeyed in this diocese, beg most respectfully to 

decSSns° Ur ° rdship ^ we are unable t0 admit the validity of such 


Nothing could be more calm, more dignified than this 
protest—and nothing could more plainly intimate to the 
Bishop that his authority, as a mouthpiece of the Privy 
Council, is less than nothing". The signatories go on 
to condemn their Diocesan out of his own lips; he has 
appealed to the Royal Commission; and the Blessed 
Commission itself says: 


As fhousands of clergy with strong lay support, refuse to recognise 
the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee, its judgments cannot be 
enforced. 


One has a right, it seems to us, to demand a little 
ingenuity, a little plausibility, even from a—Privy 
Council Bishop. 


Again, we congratulate the Nineteen. The battle is 
over as far as they are concerned; they are not called 
upon to fight on; they have only not to recede from the 
unassailable position they have taken up. They will be 
able to bear the comments of the North Mail, which 
calls the whole affair a “ ritualistic quarrel ” which is 
undignified ” and “ ridiculous.” What a pity that 
those poor idiots of early martyrs who submitted to 
death by slow, excruciating, and awful torments, 
because they would not let a grain of benzoin fall from 
their fingers on a fire before a statue of Caesar, did not 
take in the North Mail / One fears that they must have 
been “ritualists,” and “undignified,” and “ridiculous ” 
as well. And what of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man? We called attention to the deliberate malignancy 
of his action in appointing Dr. Straton to the diocese 
of Newcastle at the time of the appointment. The 
Prime Minister knew perfectly well that he was placing 


Another story has reached us from Cornwall. The 
local Free Church Council of a certain borough 
strongly advocates temperance to the extent of total 
abstinence. A person of repute is proposed for the 
office of mayor, but he is a member of the Established 
Church. The local Free Church Council has “con¬ 
scientious objections ” to his election. Apparently the 
Churchman is a strong candidate, and for some local 
causes which have not been explained to us, there is 
only one Nonconformist at all likely to defeat him. 
The Nonconformist happens not long before to have 
been fined by a neighbouring bench of magistrates for 
having been “ drunk and disorderly.” The local Free 
Church Council adopts the delinquent as its candidate 
and secures his election. If the local Free 
Church Council supported him as a demonstra¬ 
tion against an unjust sentence, it would no doubt 
appreciate our reference to its spirited action. If, as 
appears from our information, there was no question 
of that kind, and nonconformity was his essential quali¬ 
fication, and his previous conviction merely a regret¬ 
table incident, the local Free Church Council’s action 
is another example of the profitable working of “ the 
Nonconformist conscience.” 


To us it does not, of course, follow that a man who 
has once been fined for having been drunk and dis¬ 
orderly is permanently unfit for civic office. Many 
esteemed and useful members of municipalities and of 
Parliament have lived and died drunk, and we do not 
canvass the civic fitness of any living successors they 
may have to a similar combination of public activity 
with personal indulgence. But, then, we do not believe, 
or profess the belief, that Parliament or municipalities 
or any civil authority whatever has any divine 
authority. Neither do we believe that any individual 
has any moral duty to support or obey them. He has 
a moral right to do so when it suits his convenience, 
provided his conscience approves; and when we write 
of conscience, we do not refer to “ the Nonconformist 
conscience,” but to that divine source of action within 
every man, common to all men, which differentiates 
them from brutes. 


Though nothing can be universally predicted of a 
quick-sand, unless it be its tendency to devour, 
numerous individual leaders and congregations of 
Free Churchmen—mainly, as we have said before, Bap¬ 
tists, Congregationalists, or Calvinistics—are continu¬ 
ally proclaiming, in their religio-political conventicles 
and elsewhere, the Divine Right of majorities, and the 
moral duty of Christians to swell them by recording 
their votes. As long as the interests of local or 
national faction permit, Christianity, Religious 
liberty, Civil liberty, Morality—in fact, dominance by 
the Free Churches, which in their language these four 
terms equally connote—are identified with Teetotalism. 
But when their crown of life, local office, is in the 
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market, with its halo of quiet perquisites “ for self and 
friends,” all the Commandments are epitomised in one : 
‘‘Thou shalt worship the Free Church Caucus and it 
only shalt thou serve.” 


Our portentous contemporary, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in its issue of November 20 th, provides a delicious 
example of the “ don’t-nail-his-ear-to-the-pump ” 
principle. It expresses its reprobation of the un¬ 
mannerly behaviour of certain Cambridge under¬ 
graduates on the occasion of the King of Spain’s visit 
to the University, and adds the following words: — 
‘‘If the Spanish and other foreign newspapers get hold 
of the story, as it is to be feared they will, the incident 
will not enhance our reputation for good manners, 
either in Spain or on the Continent generally.” The 
italics are ours. Apparently our guileless contem¬ 
porary fails to realise that, if it is anxious, as it pro¬ 
fesses to be, to prevent the story from finding its way 
into the Spanish and other foreign newspapers, it is 
hardly adopting the wisest policy to give it the publicity 
of its own columns. The circulation of the Pall Mall 
Gazette may not be very large, but to tell a story in its 
columns and then hope that nobody will notice it, is 
surely an exaggerated manifestation of modesty. 


Surely the time has come when some benevolent 
millionaire might present us with a new evening penny 
paper. The Westminster Gazette, which, when it was 
in opposition, was lively and sometimes even brilliant, 
has suffered that eclipse which is apt to overtake 
party papers when their party returns to power. More¬ 
over, it seems to have now definitely joined hands with 
the Nonconformists and Socialists, and the sniffle of 
the conventicle sounds too plainly in its columns to 
commend it to the ear of any but violent partisans of 
the present Government. If the victory of the Radical 
Government has had such a disastrous effect on the 
Westminster, we should naturally expect to find that 
its rival the Pall Mall Gazette would have received a cor¬ 
respondingly stimulating impetus. Many of us looked 
hopefully to see it make some effort to raise itself from 
the dull level of unintelligent mediocrity where it has 
reposed for so many years. But we looked in vain. The 
Pall Mall in opposition is, if possible, duller than the 
Pall Mall as a Government organ. On the other hand, 
the Evening Standard has lately very much improved, 
and the Globe retains its sound old-fashioned standard 
of excellence. Still there is ample room for another 
paper under an editor who will realise that in order to 
be respectable, and weighty, and influential, it is not 
necessary to be either dismal or petty. Brilliancy is the 
best policy in journalism, though Fleet Street (and 
Newton Street) don’t seem to think so. 


The Dean of Manchester’s recent pronouncement to 
the effect that in all State-aided schools the religious 
observance should consist of the singing of a hymn, 
the saying of the Lord’s Prayer, and Bible reading 
without comment, has been condemned by the Church 
Schools’ Emergency League as “ disappointing and 
unsatisfactory,” especially as coming from a prominent 
Church dignitary. The League, in the course of corre¬ 
spondence which is to be published, declares its adher¬ 
ence to the principle laid down by the Dean as essential 
to a settlement of the education controversy, that 
religious instruction should be given in all public ele¬ 
mentary schools. Otherwise many thousands of the 
children of England would be sent out into the world 
without having even known the name of “ Almighty 
God.” It goes on to insist that the minimum of re¬ 
ligious observance suggested by the Dean cannot be 
regarded as religious instruction, which must of neces¬ 
sity be detailed, and illustrated. 


The League further declares that the religious in¬ 
struction given under the Act of 1902 is of far greater 
value, but that it cannot rest satisfied until the fullest 
religious teaching is given, in all elementary schools, 
where it is desired by the parents. The Passive Re¬ 
sisters would be allowed, if the League had its way, 
to pay their rates into a separate purse. The Dean is 
not content with the simple instruction which he advo¬ 
cates as a universal minimum. He recognises the 
necessity of supplementing it, but he thinks that “ in 
the present divided state of theological opinion,” no 
fuller instruction can be given under the authority of 
the State. The denominations must make it their 
business to supply it. Secularism he regards as “ the 
worst of all educational evils.” He disclaims any 
desire to solve the education difficulty as a whole. 


The question of facilities for the further teaching 
which both disputants desire does not emerge in the 
course of the discussion. While the League’s solution 
would not exclude them, the Dean says nothing that- 
would lead his readers to suppose that he had contem¬ 
plated them. His contribution to the educational de¬ 
bate, in fact, leaves the difficulty where it was. The 
bare minimum which he advocates will be thought by 
most Church people not to be worth a struggle. It 
certainly does not bring us nearer the settlement which 
is so eagerly desired. 


It is time that something was done to fix the meaning 
of proper nouns, which are continually changing owing 
to legal decisions. Everyone who drinks liqueurs knows 
the meaning of the word chartreuse. The courts of 
law in France and England have decided that the word 
in future shall convey no meaning. Among those who 
like chartreuse comparatively few know or care that it 
was made by Carthusian monks in France and is now 
made by the same monks in Spain. All that chartreuse 
drinkers knew was, that when they asked for yellow or 
green chartreuse they always got the same liquid, made 
from a secret receipt. The French and English Courts 
have now decided that the word may equally mean 
totally different yellow or green liquids made from 
totally different receipts, and usually sold at lower 
prices on account of their inferiority. This facilitates 
a fraud on the public. To avoid being cheated, it is 
now necessary to ask for chartreuse made by the 
Carthusian monks in Spain, and even then it is necessary 
to take more than ordinary care to “ see that you get 
it.” 


It is a very deplorable thing that St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
possessing as it does what is perhaps the finest choir in 
the world, should so persistently and obstinately con¬ 
tinue to perform the worst music. English church 
music is a treasure house of gems, and the services and 
anthems of such masters as Orlando Gibbons, Purcell, 
and the two Wesleys, to mention a few names at hap¬ 
hazard, can compare favourably with any music pro¬ 
duced in any country and in any church. Why, then, 
does Sir George Martin persist day after day and week 
after week in causing the choir of St. Paul’s to perform 
the meretricious modern vulgarities of Stainer, Gadsby, 
Barnby, Garret, and the rest of them. As a con¬ 
cession to those who only like bad music they might be 
performed from time to time, and, indeed, one would 
have no cause to complain if they took their fair turn 
in some scheme of regular rotation; but the present 
prominence which is given to the type of church com¬ 
poser of which the names we have cited are typical, 
coinciding as it does with the neglect, and even total 
exclusion, of the great English masters, is nothing less 
than a scandal and a disgrace. 
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IN THE CONVENT GARDEN 

The ball flies high in the sunny air. 

“ Catch it!” It falls. With tossing hair 
And fluttering skirts and shrieks of glee 
They race it to the shrubbery: 

Mary and Barbara, neck and neck, 

They laugh and race—to a sudden check. 

Their voices fail in a dying hush; 

For there, behind that flowering bush, 

Aloft upon a barren Tree 
Hangs One in agony. 

Full on His face the westering sun 
Shows where the mortal drops have run. 

The writhen body, gaunt and bare, 

Gleams ghastly through the gentle air. 

Where white flowers wave about His feet. 

And garden sights and smells are sweet, 
Childhood and play, with bated breath, 

Look face to face on pain and death; 

Where, high, alone, upon the Tree 
Hangs One in agony. 

Children, laugh on, and in His name 
Run, throw the ball and join the game. 

He loves your laughter, for ’twas He 
Who paid the price that bought your glee. 

We only dare to laugh and play, 

To joy in the sun and the garden gay, 

To be brave and happy and love our friends, 
And be glad when the day begins and ends, 
Because upon the bitter Tree 

He hangs for you and me. H. C. 


THE PRAISE OF MYFANWY 

O gift of the everlasting: 

O wonderful and hidden mystery. 

Many secrets have been vouchsafed to me, 

I have been long acquainted with the wisdom of the trees; 

Ash and oak and elm have communicated to me from 
my boyhood, 

The birch and the hazel and all the trees of the green¬ 
wood have not been dumb. 

There is a caldron rimmed with pearls of whose gifts I 
am not ignorant; 

I will speak little of it; its treasures are known to Bards. 

Many went on the search of Caer-Pedryfan, 

Seven alone returned with Arthur, but my spirit was 
present. 

Seven are the apple-trees in a beautiful orchard; 

I have eaten of their fruit which is not bestowed on 
Saxons. 

I am not ignorant of a Head which is glorious and 
venerable; 

It made perpetual entertainment for the warriors, their 
joys would have been immortal; 

If they had not opened the door of the south, they 
would have feasted for ever, 

Listening to the song of the fairy Birds of Rhiannon. 

Let not anyone instruct me concerning the Glassy Isle; 

In the garments of the saints who returned from it were 
rich odours of Paradise. 

All this I knew, and yet my knowledge was ignorance. 

For one day, as I walked by Caer-rhiu in the principal 
forest of Gwent, 


I saw golden Myfanwy as she bathed in the brookTarogi. 
Her hair flowed about her; Arthur’s crown had dis¬ 
solved into a shining mist. 

I gazed into her blue eyes as it were into twin heavens, 
All the parts of her body were adornments and miracles. 
O gift of the everlasting: 

O wonderful and hidden mystery: • 

When I embraced Myfanwy a moment became immor¬ 
tality. 

_ Arthur Machen. 

LITERATURE 

OPEN-AIR LIFE 

Wild Life on a Norfolk Estuary. By A. H. Patterson. 
(London: Methuen, 1907 .) 

Days Stolen for Sport. By Philip Geen. (London: 
Werner Laurie, 1907 .) 

The demand for books on the open air seems to 
show no abatement, and the steady output of volumes 
on this subject indicates that there must be a large 
and increasing public for this kind of literature. The 
two volumes before us are good examples of the right 
type of open-air book. They are contributed by men 
who from their earliest childhood have had a passion 
for fresh air, and for the countryside and its wild 
denizens. They come from east and west, Mr. Patter¬ 
son being a Norfolk man, while Mr. Geen is a son of 
Devon. 

Mr. Patterson has already appeared before the public 
as the author of two books on Nature and wild life 
in Norfolk. These books showed great powers of 
observation, extreme accuracy, and a real love of his 
subject. Few field naturalists of the present day have 
taken more pains to get at the heart of things, and the 
Duchess of Bedford—herself one of our keenest 
zoologists—who contributes a prefatory note to the 
present volume, is perfectly right when she says: “ As 
a student, rather than a professed scientist, his books 
have a special value for other students, as giving an 
insight into his own methods and the steps by which he 
became familiar with the wild life around him.” After 
a perusal of this excellent volume we agree with the 
Duchess that it will be a welcome addition to ornitho¬ 
logical literature. Mr. Patterson deals in the present 
instance entirely with Breydon Water, a well-known 
tidal estuary outside Yarmouth, which has attracted 
during long ages legions of wild fowl and wading 
birds, and which, even now, despite the increase of 
population and of gunners, still manages to allure, 
during the course of the year, many rare and interest¬ 
ing forms of avi-faunal life. We have sailed up 
Breydon many times, and can say more than a good 
word for its surpassing charm for the lover of Nature 
and wild life. Who that has passed up Breydon 
Channel at night and has heard around him the many 
voices of the seabirds and wild fowl can ever forget 
it? On Breydon Water Mr. PatterSon has passed 
countless hours of his leisure time, watching, observ¬ 
ing and noting constantly and systematically his 
observations. The result of many years of patient and 
intelligent research, thus conducted, is to be found in 
this and the author’s two preceding volumes. All are 
delightful books, and in all are to be found much infor¬ 
mation concerning many of the lesser known forms 
of bird life, and an always sympathetic outlook on 
Nature. 

“ Winter Days on Breydon,” “ Men and Manners,” 
“ Breydon in Springtime,” “ Summer Hours on Brey¬ 
don,” and “ Breydon in Leisurely Autumn,” are all 
delightful chapters, from which the sportsman, the 
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naturalist, and the lover of wild life may cull an endless 
variety of interesting facts. “ From the Watcher’s 
Notebook ” contains a most valuable series of entries 
set down from day to day during the years 1901—1906, 
recording all the various notable birds which visited 
Breydon and were noted by the two “watchers,” 
“ Ducker ” Chambers and “ Newcome ” Jay. Here is 
a sample for 1901: “ April 1st—Two hundred and 
fifty widgeon, several grey plovers, some mallard, two 
wild geese, lots of knots, dunlins, and ringed plovers.” 
Among other rare birds observed were pintail duck, 
spoonbills, black tern, Egyptian geese, godwits, 
white-winged black tern, sheld-ducks, Caspian terns, 
avocets, spotted redshanks, eared grebe, and many 
others, besides armies of the commoner species of 
wading birds and ducks. The 12th of May is still 
known in East Anglia as “ Godwit Day,” and in the 
record for 1903 one finds the note: “ A good number 
of birds. A spoonbill, several lesser terns, some god- 
wits, plenty of whimbrel, and a few grey plovers; 
N.E., fine.” Spoonbills are still often seen about 
Breydon, and of late years seem inclined to visit East 
Anglia more frequently. Mr. Patterson believes that 
if Broadland were made a sanctuary this splendid bird 
would be induced to breed with us once more. 
“Seventeen of these birds were,” he says, “feeding 
within half a mile of me on April 28th, 1901.” There 
is a most interesting account of a visit to the 
heronry at Reedham, nine miles from Yarmouth. On 
a field near this place, 140 herons have been seen 
assembled. Three hundred years ago Sir Thomas 
Browne saw spoonbills nesting at Reedham. “ The 
herons are looked for every year, ‘ reglar as a clock,’ 
on February 1st; their call is heard for the first time, 
the bailiff assured me, on that date at about eight in 
the evening, so punctual are they on their return. On 
April 1st young ones are heard ‘ twipping ’ in the 
nests. In August they all depart and find fresh pas¬ 
tures. Some, no doubt, take a trip to the Continent, 
a procedure as fashionable with birds as with men.” 
Our common heron, as a matter of fact, goes much 
further afield than the Continent, and is found as far 
south as Cape Colony and Australia, and as far east as 
Japan. That herons are pretty varied in their choice of 
food, and devour flesh as well as fish, is known to natur¬ 
alists. Mr. Patterson found many of their pellets con¬ 
taining the fur of the water-vole, and is of opinion that 
they eat thousands of these animals during the season. 
Bird-lovers will find in this book a mine of interest¬ 
ing facts and observations. There are in the last two 
chapters some excellent notes on mammals and fishes. 

Mr. Geen’s book, “ Days Stolen for Sport,” is, 
although of a somewhat different order, equally enjoy¬ 
able in its way. The author, as befits a West-country¬ 
man, is a thorough open-air man, and has in him the 
natural-born love of sport of every kind—real sport 
we mean—which is found deeply implanted in the 
natures of most men of Devon and Somerset. He has 
a pleasantly chatty way of telling his yarns, and from 
the second chapter, in which he tells us how as a lad of 
twenty he married a girl-wife of eighteen, and went on 
an angling honeymoon to “The Hunter’s Inn” at 
Combe Martin, he captures our sympathies and our 
attention. The author has much to say of fishing in 
many parts of Britain. He can tell you to a nicety 
how to lure the little trout from Exmoor streamlets, 
how to kill salmon and sea trout on Highland rivers, 
how to make a big catch of pollack off the wild and 
rugged coast of Achill, in the far west of Ire¬ 
land. Hampshire grayling, trout on the Kennet, 
pike fishing, nights with conger, skate and ling—these 
and manv other forms of fishing all come pleasantly 
alike to Mr. Geen. The author is a man of ideas, and 
has invented various kinds of tackle, bearing his own 


name, which appear to give excellent results. The pike, 
live-baiting tackle, shown at page 98, seems to be as 
ingenious as, apparently, it is successful, and at page 
247 there are excellent and minute directions for 
pollack-fishing gear. Elsewhere in this pleasant 
book are various other wrinkles likely to be useful to 
fishing folk. 

The author is one of the old-fashioned school of 
sportsmen, who prefer wild and rough shooting 
to big bags of half-tame pheasants, and deplore 
modern tendencies. Here, for example, is a note 
on a modern form of duck shooting, which came 
under his observation while out for a day’s pike fish¬ 
ing. Some farmers were having a day’s mallard 
shooting—in the home park on a certain estate—kindly 
granted to them by the landlord. “ The disappointing 
way in which the birds flew,” says the author, 
“ annoyed me, unlil I was quite put out, and asked for 
explanation. 

“‘Tell me, keeper, why don’t your duck mount 
and clear off instead of making flights a moorhen 
would be ashamed of ? ’ 

“‘Well, sir, you see, they are a pinion short; we 
cuts the first joint from one of their wings when they 
are young.’ ” 

Surely an amazing confession! If modern, hand- 
reared, wild-duck shooting is no better than this sort 
of thing, the sooner it is suppressed the better. We 
sympathise heartily with Mr. Geen’s horror of such 
atrocities—for, to a real sportsman, such a thing is 
an atrocity. 

Both these books are well illustrated, and they have 
the further merit of being provided with indexes. 


BOHEMIA AGAIN 

Bohemia in London. By Arthur Ransome. (Chao- 
man & Hall.) 

From time to time there appears a book about 
“ Bohemia,” and somebody or other generally takes 
the occasion to remark that Bohemia is no more, either 
lamenting the cessation of its joys or else congratu¬ 
lating its would-have-been inhabitants that their lines 
are more comfortably and respectably cast. For my 
part, I never thought much of the social philosophy 
contained in this observation. To put the matter 
roughly, in one sense Bohemia has not been, and is 
not likely to be, abolished, and in another it never 
existed among us. 

In the full sense of the word, as I take it, Bohemia 
expresses the life of those who are in open revolt 
against ordinary society, contemptuous of its morality, 
annoyed by its restrictions, indifferent to its opinion, 
and in that sense it expresses the lives of very, very 
few of us. The national character is too strong for 
it. Snobbishness at the worst and at the best, a 
sensible wish to live peaceably and with the respect of 
one’s neighbours outweigh any glamour there may be 
in Bohemia for all but a tiny minority. Of course, 
these are those whom ordinary society will not receive 
and who naturally say that they refuse to enter ordinary 
society, but they by no means are necessarily Bohemian 
in spirit. No; in this full sense I do not believe that 
Bohemia was ever much of a feature of London life- 

The word, however, is generally used in other senses 
than this. Sometimes it seems to mean merely living 
on the cheap, and pending a better distribution of 
wealth than ours, I fear that Bohemians in this sense 
will continue to abound. Players make more money 
than they did a generation or two ago, but writers (in 
the main) and painters less than ever, poor things! 
Sometimes the word means dining in Soho restaurants 
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and sitting up late. Sometimes it stands merely for 
the curiosity and high spirits of youth, prompting more 
or less audacious experiences. In all these meanings 
Bohemia flourishes, and is likely to flourish, but it is 
hardly necessary to have a separate name for it. 
Youth is youth and poverty is poverty. And, of 
course, there are the people who love to call them¬ 
selves Bohemians because otherwise they would have 
to face the fact, to them repellant, that they are 
simply undistinguished, middle-class folk, but they do 
not mean very much by it. 

As for Mr. Arthur Ransome, the latest exponent of 
the mystery, his Bohemia seems to mean dining in 
Soho and going late to bed. It is easy to do, perhaps 
the easiest road to a distinctive name ever known. 
And it is not very exciting to read about. To tell the 
truth, this book is rather milk-and-watery, though, of 
course, one rejoices, as a moralist, at the absence of 
any experience remotely indicating anything in the 
slightest degree vicious. Once an artist’s model came 
and sang a naughty old song, rather a charming old 
song, to him, but she sang and went away. Really 
our superiority to foreigners in some matters is enor¬ 
mous : just imagine a young Frenchman writing to us 
of his hot youth! But Mr. Ransome writes pleasantly 
and well, and his book, if not exciting, is readable 
enough. He adds to his modern Bohemian matter 
agreeable chatter about “ Old Chelsea,” “ Old Soho,” 
and so forth, and the illustrations by Mr. Fred Taylor 
are well in keeping with it all. 

G. S. S. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 

George Morland, his Life and Works. By George C. 

Williamson, Litt. D. (George Bell and Sons, 

7s. 6d. net. The British Artists Series.) 

The life of Morland is a singularly pleasant one to 
read, if artists’ lives must be read. It was so short 
that there is not time to tire of it, and so disgracefully 
happy that it sounds almost too good to be true. The 
one thing that would have spoilt it would have been 
his reform; but as it is, we are spared all the more 
tedious items of an artist’s biography, such as the 
usual twaddle about fashionable sitters, the secur¬ 
ing of examples of his work for the nation, or his 
correspondence with the rich and great; while his 
unfortunate weakness for every kind of strong drink, 
though it sadly shortened his life, never seems to have 
made it miserable either to himself or his family. Free¬ 
dom from any kind of restraint was the one object of 
his life, and to the very end he succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing it. When at last he was “ lagged,” the end came 
quickly, and, it must surely be admitted, mercifully. 

To four of his contemporaries, Dawe, Blagdon, 
Hassall and Collins, we are indebted for the preserva¬ 
tion of most of the personal history of Morland; and 
Dr. Williamson has certainly made the best use of his 
materials in this respect, and woven them into a clear 
and interesting narrative without too much expatia- 
tion. There is enough incident to show us what sort 
of a man Morland was, and the life he led; enough to 
account for the pleasure, if not pride, which his 
countrymen have always taken in his work, and for the 
prices they are willing to pay for it. It is hardly a 
question of fashion in Mprland’s case, it is genuine 
feeling for the man and his work, and the desire to 
keep rather than to sell it, that makes it so difficult 
to buy it cheaply. 

The story, or rather the separate incidents, of his 
life are so extraordinarily fascinating that one can 
hardly help regretting that more tradition has not been 
collected concerning him. Enough there certainly is 
in Dr. Williamson’s book; but from the very nature 


of his life, the company he kept, and the shiftless way 
he went on, it is evident that an immense amount of 
anecdote must have perished from want of being 
recorded. To take but one instance, not mentioned 
in this book, he painted the sign of the “ Goat and 
Boots” on the Fulham Road to defray his score; as 
it happens this is stated as a fact by Faulkner, writing 
as early as 1829; but no tradition of Morland visiting 
Chelsea is preserved. “ An endeavour was once 
made,” Dr. Williamson says, “ to induce him to paint 
for so many hours a day, to frequent the society of 
eminent artists, and to associate himself with respect¬ 
able people. To this his reply was: ‘ I would sooner 
go to Newgate, by God!’ ” Had the eminent artists 
and respectable people been allowed to associate with 
him we should, no doubt, have heard more about 
him, but it can hardly be regretted that things were as 
they were. 

The list of paintings in Appendix III., for which Dr. 
Williamson is not responsible, is hardly so commend¬ 
able as the rest of the book. It is stupidly printed, 
being exceedingly difficult to read at a glance, as such 
a list should be capable of being read; the descriptions 
rt the pictures and of their owners are loose, and 
sometimes absurd. “ W. Lockett, Agnew Gardens,” 
is probably a mistake; and no one wants to wade 
through such passages as “ Andrews, S., and Sons. 
Art Gallery, Glyn-y-Weddw Hall, LlanbedrOg, 
Pwlheli, North Wales,” in a mere schedule. Nor is 
any mention made of the charming “ Fortune Teller,” 
bequeathed to the National Gallery by Mrs. Behrend. 


TWO NEW WORLDS. 

Two New Worlds. By E. E. Fournier D’Albe, B.Sc., 
London, 1907. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

Mr. Fournier D’Albe is the author of a popular intro¬ 
duction to the electron theory, which had much to 
commend it. In it he attempted to apply this theory 
in all its tremendous potentialities to the general range 
of electric and magnetic phenomena. On the whole, 
he made a good job of a difficult undertaking, but the 
little book now under consideration does not seem to 
us to lead to simplification of his subject, which again 
has reference to the electron theory. Mr. Four¬ 
nier d’Albe has allowed speculation to run away with 
him. In a recent notice in these columns of ‘‘La 
Physique Moderne,” M. Lucien Poincare’s admirable 
exposition of the evolution of modern physics, the re¬ 
viewer quoted this distinguished Frenchman’s warning 
to ardent scientists that they should hold their imagina¬ 
tions in leash. ‘‘The electron,” said M. Poincare, 
“ has conquered physics and many adore the new idol 
blindly ”; and this is true, for many appear to believe 
that surrender to the electron of the characteristics of 
the atom may be regarded as an explanation of all that 
is created or that is evolving. M. Poincare’s words 
were directed at those whom Mr. Fournier d’Albe in 
all probability would call materialists—persons, that 
is, who desire to explain the phenomena of Nature in 
accordance with physical laws, which may yet be 
demonstrable if they are not already demonstrated; but 
Mr. Fournier d’Albe also requires similar repressive 
counsel, though he may style himself rather psycholo¬ 
gist than physiologist, romancer rather than reporter. 
“ Two New Worlds ” purports to introduce a new point 
of view into the electron theory, which the author de¬ 
scribes as accounting for all the known manifestations 
of electricity and magnetism; and the departure which 
he makes is to stipulate that matter and electricity 
should be accepted as of an essentially different nature, 
so that, to use his own words, “ whatever they may 
be, one of them cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
other.” This is a fair postulate enough when taker*. 
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by itself, but how a statement to the effect that there is 
no electric theory of matter, can be described as a point 
of view upon the electron theory, is difficult to see. 
The book, as we learn from the preface, has been 
written “ for the glory of God and the honour of Ire¬ 
land,” and perhaps the author has been hampered by 
his theology or has slipped into the perpetration of a 

little bull. . 

The new worlds to which Mr. Fournier d Albe intro¬ 
duces his readers are termed by him the infra-world and 
the supra-world. The infra-world is arrived at by 
equating in imagination our world to an electron, 
atoms and electrons representing suns and planets re¬ 
spectively, all surfaces being reduced in the ratio of 
10■*< to 1 and all volumes in the ratio of io 66 to 1. In 
the supra-world the author proceeds in the opposite 
direction of the scale, and instead of dividing our 
terrestrial measurements by 10,000 trillion he multiplies 
them in that proportion. He considers life in both 
these worlds from the mechanical and physical aspect, 
and as a result of much ciphering, intermixed with some 
ingenious deductions, he comes to the conclusion that no 
material interpretation of Nature will ever explain any¬ 
thing—” not microscopy but psychology will solve the 
riddle of the universe.” The assertion is thrown down 
as a gage of battle to the biologist, the chemist, and 
the physicist whom the author is cautioning against 
lapses into mysticism. We do not see why the assist¬ 
ance of imagination and the promise of theory should 
be denied to the biologist, the chemist, and the 
physicist, but permitted to those who call themselves 
psychologists, if only because a man cannot be a sound 
psychologist without being scientifically equipped. 
Also, we do not thi..k that Mr. Fournier d’Albe’s 
theory that two other worlds obedient to similar basic 
forces are just discernible to our present faculties, 
suggestive and interesting as it is, leads in the least to 
any comprehension of natural laws on non-material 
lines. Whether tlie theory that our world is placed in 
this manner at some point in a chain of material uni¬ 
verses be the outcome of psychological study or no, 
it does not strike us as one that has much to support it 
or that will produce any certain additions to our know¬ 
ledge. 

TRADITIONAL HISTORY. 

Primitive Traditional History. By J. F. Hewitt. 

(Parker and Co., 2 vols., £1 is.) 

Race Life of the Aryan Peoples. J. P. Widney. 

(Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, 

2 vols., $4.) 

Euhemerism and astronomical mythology stand at the 
opposite poles of thought. But they have one char¬ 
acteristic in common—namely, a complete lack of 
imagination. It is quite possible that this statement 
may be met with ridicule, even with abuse; but we are 
prepared to uphold it nevertheless. For the exponents 
of both schools of thought are ruthlessly procrustean in 
their methods. To the former all gods and heroes are 
men. To the latter they are all stars. And the fan¬ 
tastic process of lopping and stretching which both 
adopt to make the mythology of all ages and races fit 
the bed of their theory are not the outcome of imagina¬ 
tion, but of a distorted ingenuity. Euhemerism has no 
place in Mr. Hewitt’s remarkable book. He sees stars 
so vividly that his terrestrial vision is completely 
obscured. 

Far be it from us to suggest that there was at no 
time a tendency to weave anthropomorphic and therio- 
morphic stories about the seasons and the years, and 
the revolution of the heavens. That there was such a 
tendency we know and admit. All we maintain is that 
this tendency cannot rightly be used to explain away 


every folk-tale, every epic story, every hero and god of 
all the ages. That it can be so used to the point of 
rcductio ad absurdum has been proved long ago by the 
famous tract which turned Napoleon into a sun-myth. 
And to tell the truth, reading the Homeric poems in the 
light of the archaeological discoveries of the last thirty 
years, we see no more reason for regarding Odysseus 
as “ the god of the way ” (oSos) than for calling 
Napoleon a form of Apollo. 

Yet the dramatic force and beauty, and the intense 
human interest of the Odyssey are cast aside for the 
sake of this star theory, and into the words of the epic 
are read meanings which were never there, in order 
that the swine of Eumaeus may figure as stars. 

Another aspect of the history of the God of the Left Thigh appears 
in the story of Odusseus, the God of the Way (080s) ( tie) of the 
revolving heavens, the star Orion, who was the son of Laertes, the 
god of the parent pillar (la/) and Antiklsia the backward key, and 
hence his path round the heavens was the retrograde track of the 
Great Bear. He was, as we have seen, the god of the revolving bed 
of the Great Bear, the waggon of the sun-god of the cycle-year. 
His mythological history as the year-god Orion, the Hunter of the 
North, goes back to the age of the pig-gods, when the Pole Star 
sow drove the seven pigs of the Great Bear round the pole. He, as 
king of the star-pigs, owned six hundred star-sows guarded by his 
Phcenician swineherd Eumceus (sic), and lodged in twelve pigsties, 
the twelve stations of the sun-god of the age of Orion going round 
the heavens in twelve months . . . 

And so on! For example: 

The conditions of the contest as declared by Penelope were that 
the victor should bend and string this bow of the Great Bear and 
shoot an arrow right through the twelve double axes (reXaxvr) (sic) 
or twenty-four crescent moons of the year of the twelve pigsties. 

And: 

Melanthios the Goatherd, the Pole Star goat, was captured when 
he went to get arms for the suitors from the bed-chamber of 
Odusseus’ revolving heavens’ bed. 

And from time to time Philoitios becomes Philau- 
tios, Erysichthon is Erisicthion, Penelope is always 
“ a spinning Pleiades,” and the Greek generally is that 
of Smith minor, brccr lv KovCycri fiajcwv becomes crttrty 
lv KovLTjo-i fxaKusv. The assertion is made (to fit the 
argument) that Melanthios was “ changed from an ape- 
god of the left thigh into a sexless gnomon-pillar”— 
truly a high fate for the treacherous goatherd. 

What word is there, further, to indicate that the bed 
of Odysseus revolved? or that Melanthios went to 
Odysseus’ bed-chamber for the arms? Does not 
Odysseus’ revelation of his identity to Penelope depend 
on the fact that no eye but his own and hers had ever 
beheld the bed built about the olive tree ? What hint 
is there that the twelve pigsties have anything what¬ 
ever to do with the twelve double axes. Do we not 
nowadays count both knives and eggs by the dozen? 
Are they any the more for that sacrificial knives or 
cosmic eggs ? These mathematical and astronomical 
gymnastics are wearisome. Does everyone who runs 
the ordinary risks of pig-sticking also run the risk of 
becoming a “ Year-god of the Thigh ” ? Is every char¬ 
acter who figures in the Iliad and Odyssey a goat-god 
or a pig-god, a star or a pillar, or all in turn ? 

Granted that it may tie so (we do not grant it), and 
what proof do we find in this book ? A wilderness of 
loose assertion, a jumble of wild etymology, wrenching 
words which the author cannot spell into meanings and 
connections which they cannot bear; page-long sen¬ 
tences which may mean anything—or nothing—ex¬ 
pressed in English which none but an Indian Civil 
Servant could perpetrate—these are Mr. Hewitt’s 
” proofs.” What are we to think of these two sen¬ 
tences, chosen at random: • 

This is in all essentials a reproduction of tbe Indian Soma sacrifice 
of the three mixings of Indra, milk, sour milk, barley and water 
from a running stream adapted to Mexico where no cows were kept. 

And this—nearly 200 words, broken but by a few 
commas and a single semicolon: 

But the seasons thus represented [in the “Achillean games”! JJ* 
not those of Greece but of India, and they show that though the 
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chariot race in its earliest form was probably introduced into India 
by the charioteering immigrants from the North, yet the fully- 
developed year-race of the V&japeya sacrifice was brought to Greece 
from India in a similar way as (sic) that by which so many Indian 
forms of ritual, such as those of the worship of snakes and of the 
mother-tree, were incorporated in that of Greece, the measurement of 
time by the Pleiades year and many other Indian customs and rites 
having been brought by earlier immigrant Indian races of mixed 
descent, who traced their birth partly to Indian matriarchal ancestors; 
and this year of the chariot race seems to have been brought to Greece 
by the worshippers of the horses consecrated to the sun in Persia 
and Syria, who were the maritime traders of this epoch who brought 
these races to Greece as their predecessors, the maritime Tursena, 
brought this worship of the Indian and Carian god of the double 
axe. 

The elucidation (!) of the funeral games of Patroclus 
is of an astonishing ingenuity,but it teems with instances 
of loose statement, which almost amounts to. misrepre¬ 
sentation, and which is characteristic of these volumes 
throughout. And the comments upon II. XVI. 137 and 
800 would be open to the charge of disingenuousness if 
one were sure that Mr. Hewitt’s Greek is equal to the 
translation of Homer. That kwct) is originally a dog¬ 
skin cap it is true. But its Homeric meaning is simply 
a soldier’s cap, made of any skin ( e.g ., kwctj ravptCij 
II. X. 258), and it no more possesses the invariable 
characteristic of conferring invisibility upon the wearer 
than does a modern “ bearskin.” It is a very special 
KwtT], the Kwer} "AlSos which, in II. v., 845, confers 
invisibility on Athena; and it derives this property, not 
from its material, but from its association with the 
lower world—rather a different thing from the dog- 
star. And in the second reference to the Kvveij of 
Achilles, worn by Patroclus, there is not so much as a 
hint that Hector was foredoomed to death as a con¬ 
sequence of wearing it. All that the line can rationally 
be made to mean is that he was not destined long to 
enjoy the spoils of victory. But in II. XXII., 29, the 
reference to the dog-star is specific and clear, and has 
no reference to the helmet of Achilles, or.to any part 
of that armour of his which Hector had taken from 
Patroclus, but to the armour made by Hephaistos. 

A very similar example of erroneous description is 
that of the description given by Mr. Hewitt of the 
“ Standard of Sargon ” : 

This standard as depicted in the Assyrian picture, here reproduced, 
represents the Great Bear archer as standing in the centre of the 
circular Garden of God with his bent bow ready to shoot the arrow 
of the two pointer-stars which is to slay the year-god, and on the top 
of his tiara helmet is a St. George’s Cross, the emblem of the 
equinoctial cycle-year. Below him are the shooting rays of the 
setting sun growing to his right and left as the cotyledon leaves of 
the sun-plant, which sprouts on each side of the generating sun-egg 
the seed capsule laid by the sun-bird, the generating Ankh of 
Egyptian mythology. From this seed the root which forms its 
support, symbolising the staff of life, descends into a cleft into the 
stem of a date-palm tree with two lions’ beads on each side of it, 
which became tne mother-tree of South-western Asia and India in 
succession to the fig-tree of this age. This mother-tree grows out of 
a water-jar, the symbolic parent of life in the age of the Great 
Potter, and this stands on the head of a homed bull. 

Above the mother-water-jar and on each side of the sun-egg are 
two bulls with their hindquarters touching the egg and standing on 
the outstretched wings of the mother-sun-hen, wnich laid the egg 
of life. 

The bull’s head, on which stand the jar of life, the mother-tree, 
its offspring the sun-bird with outstretched wings, and the egg it 
laid, is that of the parent buffalo, the traditional cloud-bird which 
Feridun carved on the head of his sceptre and fighting-club, the 
weapon preceding the swords of the Bronze Age. 

The ‘‘St. George’s Cross ” is actually a fleur-de-lys, 
which Mr. Hewitt elsewhere equates with tne trident 
as the symbol of the three seasons of the year. The 
“ shooting rays of the setting sun ” are surely the twin 
rivers of Mesopotamia. The “ stem of the date-palm- 
tree ” is no more than the conventional treatment of the 
lions’ manes in overlapping tufts of hair, and the out¬ 
stretched wings are not strayed fragments of the 
“ mother-sun-hen,” but belong to the lions also. 

The pity of it is that the vast amount of genuine 
astronomical material collected by Mr. Hewitt is dis¬ 
credited by the extravagance of his aims. Jacob, 
Joshua, Jesus, Diomede, Achilles, Jason, Rustum, 
Gautuma, Prajapati, Cuchullain, Fergus Fairge and 
King Arthur, and all gods and heroes from China to 
Peru, are bundled into this sackful of stars without 


rhyme or reason, till the real data for the early systems 
of chronology are obscured in general confusion. Mr. 
Hewitt seems to lack the first qualification for research 
in this direction—viz., the faculty of discrimination 
between the limited class of folk-tales of astronomical 
origin, and the personalities to whom they were 
attached in more widely developed times. We are quite 
willing to admit that the earliest epics may contain 
reminiscences of these old cosmogonic and chrono- 
metric myths. But we fail to see why this should 
necessitate the emasculation of every dramatic situa¬ 
tion, and the sacrifice of every atom of human actuality 
in the stories of the heroes. We will not give up our 
great sulky Achilles, our blustering Menelaus, nor our 
Odysseus of many wiles, with his trusty Eumaeus, for 
all the stars in the firmament and all the days in the 
calendar. 

A book of a very different calibre is “ Race Life ot 
the Aryan Peoples,” by Joseph P. Widney. As Mr. 
Hewitt’s work is of the East, so is Dr. Widney’s of the 
West—and never the two can meet. At the very out¬ 
set the American’s point of view is proclaimed. 

The Greek colonies, not Ilium and Atreides Agamemnon, are the 
true epic of Hellas, vastly more marvelous. So of the Aryan folk; 
not the Vedas, not the Avestas, not the Iliad, or the Nieblungen, or 
Beowulf, but the marvellous tale of what the Aryan man l*as lived 
—how he has subdued the wild and waste lands—how he has made 
the desert to blossom as the rose—how he has built up empire with 
ax and plow, and has sailed the unknown seas—these are his true 
race epic. 

Strangely, perhaps, in this book of so fresh and 
unsophisticated a point of view, we have much the same 
faults to find in respect of the author’s scholarship. 
Mr. Widney’s Greek is, if anything, rather more pecu¬ 
liar than Mr. Hewitt’s. The latter misplaces his 
accents, and meddles rashly with etymology; the 
former scorns accents and breathings to the point of 
leaving them out altogether, while his method of trans¬ 
literating Greek names is grotesque in the extreme. 
Thus we have Ionik, Attik, and Dorik, but Delphic and 
Italic, and, worst of all, Alolik and Alschylos and Oita 
and Oldipous, but Phoenician—why not PHoinikian? 
We are well aware that this kind of thing passes for 
scholarship across the Atlantic, but the freshness of 
Mr. Widney’s book is rather tarnished by such 
devices. However, we must forgive him these eccen¬ 
tricities, together with “ tho ” and “back of” 
(=behind), and the rest, for he writes in United States 
American, which is not our language, and therefore not 
our concern. The book can carry the weight of these 
blemishes, and still have something in hand. It is what 
would be called in its own language a “ live ” book, 
and for that we are thankful. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for it is written by a man who has been 
much alone with Nature, and who looks at this subject 
of race migration, not from the armchair of the 
theorist, but from the look-out of the pioneer. Some 
of his arguments rest solely upon common-sense and 
observation of Nature, human and inanimate—not such 
a bad basis, when all is said and done. At any rate, it 
has given Mr. Widney a foundation whereon to build a 
remarkable edifice of historic retrospect and prophecy, 
whose growth in his pages has proved, to us, most 
fascinating, even where we have been bound to dissent 
from his reasoning or his conclusions. And at the 
same time he possesses a quality which tempers this 
plain-speaking common-sense, and which gives to his 
writing the charm of a certain mysticism and gentleness 
which are not usually associated with the United 
States. 

Dr. Widney’s argument, roughly outlined, is, that 
as the Aryan race originated in a temperate continental 
upland, its most vigorous development must always be 
in the temperate belt. North of that belt progress is 
arrested by an over-hard struggle with Nature; south 
of it life is too easy, and the race degenerates. And 
it may be said that the case (not a new one) is well and 
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soberly stated. Further, he argues that the continental 
life and that of the sea-coast tend to develop in the 
former case the spiritual, in the latter the intellectual 
activities; and he regards the Catholicism of the Latins 
as the natural successor of the polytheism of the pre- 
Christian Mediterranean. He ascribes the future to the 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” section of the Teutonic division of 
the Aryan race, on the ground that there is no room for 
the expansion of any other section of the race in its 
natural climatic zone. He looks forward to a great 
Anglo-Saxon federation which shall control the 
destinies of the world, in full possession of both the 
northern and the southern temperate zones. And 
naturally he regards the United States as the leading 
Power of the future. His case for the Monroe doctrine 
we have heard stated before, less temperately, and with 
about as much soundness of logic. But, for all the 
inevitable bluster of the doctrine, we must thank him 
for the kindliness which is the prevailing characteristic 
of the book. Even in writing of the race question in 
the United States, he can be gentle, and his dream is 
the convenient migration of the negroes to the tropical 
belt of South America. There is a deeply religious 
tone in all his writing—not the “ religion ” of blatant 
sects and fads—and a great and genuine respect for the 
institutions and people of this country. It is not to be 
expected that we should sympathise wholly with 
American ideals and aspirations, or even with those of 
the best Americans, but we can pay Dr. Widney no 
higher compliment than to wish he had been born an 
Englishman, so that he might have written this book 
from an English point of view. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

English Society in the Eighteenth Century in Contem¬ 
porary Art. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. (Seeley 
and Co., 7s. net.) 

The idea of this volume is a good one, and the result 
should not be missed by anyone interested in old man¬ 
ners and old pictures. The interest of the author is 
clearly rather artistic than sociological, and it is there¬ 
fore no hostile criticism to say that the interest of his 
book to the reader is likely to be chiefly in the illus¬ 
trations, which he has chosen with judgment and which 
are reproduced with much merit. Four are printed in 
colours, the best of them being taken from Cotes’s 
“ Queen Charlotte with the Princess Royal and the 
Duchess of Ancaster.” The rest, some thirty, are in 
monochrome. Some of them are familiar, like the 
“ Shortly after Marriage” scene from Hogarth’s 
“ Mariage a la Mode,” or Rowlandson’s “ Vaux- 
hall many are much less so; for example, Marcellus 
Laroon’s ‘‘The Duke of Montagu’s Wedding,” and 
Highmore’s illustrations to ‘‘Pamela.” Some of the 
pleasantest and, of course, the most illuminating for 
the subject, are family groups, like Sir Joshua’s pic¬ 
ture of “ The Eliot Family,” and two charming 
examples of Copley, “ The Children of Francis Sitwell, 
Esq. (a good name), and “The Children of 
George III.” Mr. Davies connects them all, chrono¬ 
logically and artistically, with an agreeable running 
comment—that is, at least, according to the sequence 
of an ordinary reader’s impressions, though actuallv 
they illustrate his instructive history. He has been at 
great pains to get at examples not otherwise known to 
the public, and is to be congratulated on a delightful 
volume. 

Frivola, Simon Ryan, and Other Papers. By Augustus 
Jessop, D.D. (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 

As the title implies, this book is merely the second 
edition, in one volume, of two books published separ¬ 
ately in 1896. We notice it on its reappearance for the 


sake of the poignant story, “ Simon Ryan the Peterite.” 
It had hitherto escaped the nonce of the present re¬ 
viewer, at any rate, and he desires that it should receive 
the attention which it deserves from our readers. Other¬ 
wise Dr. Jessop’s vein of humour and usual fluency of 
writing do not attract him much. Dr. Jessop is not a 
writer of fiction, and does not appear to aim at much 
characterisation, and though “Simon Ryan the Peterite” 
is apparently a narrative of facts, the story might have 
been told more subtly with equal accuracy. But if this 
had been done, a merit which the present writer regards 
as characteristic of Dr. Jessop’s writing would have 
been lost—namely, an extraordinary veracity of style. 
Dr. Jessop is, of course, an antiquary, but he is also a 
large and long observer of life, kindly, but very dis¬ 
criminating. We do not question his accuracy in re¬ 
search or observation, and he has shown himself before, 
well able to conduct special pleading when he chooses 
to do so; but we are not concerned with the facts of 
Peter Ryan’s life. We point out that in telling the story 
Dr. Jessop shows, as he usually does, the faculty of say¬ 
ing what he wishes to say in a manner which carries con¬ 
viction of the truth of his words. He shows no very 
conspicuous recreative power, but he gives his testi¬ 
mony in the manner of what lawyers would call “ a good 
witness,” able and anxious to establish the facts of 
which he speaks. The same quality of writing is con¬ 
spicuous in the story of the phantom which he saw in 
Lord Orford’s house. We have never read a ghost 
story written in so convincing a manner. We do not 
argue in support of the facts, we admire the con¬ 
spicuous candour of style. 

Songs from the Classics. By Charles F. Grindrod. 

Illustrated by Austin O. Spare. Second series. 

(D. Nutt, 5s.) 

Mr. Grindrod’s muse has her moods. There are 
times when one can see her at the writer’s elbow, giving 
him the word. There are other times, when it is plain 
that he has had to dispense with her aid. But the 
beauty of brevity she has not taught him. Perhaps the 
trouble is, that for all his ingenuity in the handling of 
metres, Mr. Grindrod cannot get away from the ballad 
tradition, and the result is that some of his “ songs ” 
are a rather incongruous mixture of philosophy and 
narrative. 

But as often as not the failure is due to a single 
unfortunate word, obviously chosen under the pressure 
of a difficult rhyme, or of the limitations of the metre. 
Mixture of metaphor is responsible for the spoiling of 
some good stanzas, and the general impression con¬ 
veyed is that of an unfinished production, which a little 
polishing would have turned into pleasing, if undis¬ 
tinguished, poetry. But occasionally a hideously com¬ 
monplace metaphor startles one, just when everything 
seemed to be going well, as when Diana renews her 
suit to Cephalus in such words as these: 

But ’tis not well new sweets to waste 
Because the old thou can’st not taste. 

Let not the dish I offer thee crow cold. 

While thou dost starve with sighing for the old. 

One’s thoughts fly to tepid suet-pudding! 

But there is very different stuff from this in “ The 
Riddle of CEdipus, the first poem in the book. There 
is a strongly Omaresque flavour about the philosophy, 
which certainly is accentuated by the metre in a rather 
puzzling fashion: 

If from Life’s drama that stout strutter “I” 

Were dropped, could some strange actor play the part? 
Would the pale light we call our flame 
In any lantern bum the same? 

Hath each small rock its place upon the chart? 

Shines every star in its own patch of sky ? 

There are many good lines, a few good couplets, 
not many good stanzas, and one good piece—Silenus. 
But the poems, on the whole, repay reading, and con¬ 
tain some vivid ideas. Inequality is their main defect. 
Mr. Spare’s illustrations are somewhat unfortunate. 
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A few years ago they would have been called 
“ embellishments.” They are occasionally reminiscent 
of Strang, and one of them, a vase in the shape of a 
satyr’s head, is distinctly good. But the sphinx in the 
guise of a colossal tabby-cat is not convincing, and the 
headings are mangled memories of debased vase paint¬ 
ings. The book would not have been the worse with¬ 
out them. 

The Andes and the Amazon: Life and Travel in Peru. 

By Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. (T. Fisher Unwin, 

21s.) 

Peru has an area in square miles of something over 
700,000, with a population of 4.1 per square mile. 
Great Britain and Ireland, with 121,000 square miles, 
has a population of 346 per square mile. It will be 
gathered therefore that Peru of to-day is a country of 
vast unknown possibilities, and despite its romance of 
history, a practically unexplored land. Mr. Enock 
does much to remove this ignorance; he has travelled 
much and assimilated facts and impressions which are 
valuable and helpful. He is of opinion that there is a 
spirit arising among the upper class in Peru regarding 
the development of the resources of their country 
which is in contrast with the lack of enterprise for¬ 
merly displayed. The profession of the army, the law, 
and politics, so much sought after by the Spanish 
American, who has been content to live at the 
expense of, rather than to the benefit of, his country, 
are now no longer considered the only ones to be fol¬ 
lowed. Engineering as a profession, for example, is 
much esteemed and followed by the younger genera¬ 
tion, and it is safe to say that such a condition is a 
mark of progress. The author is in agreement with 
other prospectors that the mineralogical wealth of Peru 
is incalculable. The difficulty of working and cost of 
transport are, of course, difficulties gradually to be 
overcome, but the gold, silver, and copper from the 
mines of the far off Cordilleras, latter-day results of old- 
time workings, and also, in a part, from more recently 
opened mines, will year by year add to the riches of 
the world. The book is well produced with many illus¬ 
trations, a good map, and an index. It should be of 
service to those whose interests, commercial, scientific, 
or geographical, are concerned with that wonderful 
part of the world. 

Dry Fly Fishing and Salmon Fly Casting. By F. S. 

Shaw. (Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Both the name of the publisher and the name of the 
author of this book ought to be guarantee for its excel¬ 
lence, yet the title is a misleading one. We have not 
here the science of the dry fly fisherman brought to 
nearly as high a point as several writers have brought 
it; we even doubt whether the precise Mr. Halford 
would allow the description of scientific to apply rightly 
to this work at all, so far as it touches the subject which 
he has made so much his own. But if the title is a 
little misleading in this, it is, again, a little misleading 
in suggesting the restriction of its topics. There is 
a deal about fishing the wet-fly anu the sunken fly— 
perhaps the distinction is not recognised enough—there 
is a deal of pisciculture, a deal of natural history—the 
well-fought contest of the theories of the feeding 
versus the non-feeding of salmon in fresh water is 
waged over again—and finally there is a full descrip¬ 
tion of all the instruments essentially necessary to the 
craft of the angler. Thus the book is at once rather 
less precise in detail and rather more wide in 
scope than its title indicates. It is not the worse 
for this; on the contrary it is the better. Mr. 
Shaw writes well, he also fishes well, and is him¬ 
self a champion trout fly-caster. The book is well 
illustrated, its diagrams assist towards the better com¬ 
prehension of the text, and its reproduction from 


photographs and drawings are good. It is distinctly 
a practical book; at the same time it is a very readable 
book; its cost is half a guinea, net, and it is fairly safe 
to say that though its title is a little misleading, its 
lead and its counsel generally may be followed with 
every confidence. There are few anglers so experi¬ 
enced or so expert that it will not teach them some¬ 
thing. 

The Toil of Life. By Francis Stopford. (The Walter 
Scott Publishing Company, Ltd., 5s.) 

There is a quality in this book which compels the 
reader to think little of its faults. When we admit 
that it is rambling and formless, and that it solves no 
philosophical difficulties, we have said the worst we 
can, and are free to accept it for what it really is—the 
unconscious revelation of a lovable personality. To 
write at all about the subjects chosen by Mr. Stopford 
and yet to avoid the note of priggishness is the rarest 
of feats; and impossible, we believe, except when per¬ 
formed as Mr. Stopford performs it—by force of simple 
sincerity, and without deliberate intention. The reader 
feels that here is no superior person condescending to 
instruct us, but merely a kindly fellow-mortal trying to 
hand on to us, for our benefit, the best views of life 
which a varied and chequered experience has given 
him. 

Mr. Stopford seems to fear that his truths may be 
accused of staleness. The fear is quite unfounded. It 
is only the names of the virtues that are old. What 
is always new is the embodiment of them in a com¬ 
plex human character revealed without egoism or 
parade. As a whole the book may be said to contain 
a store of material out of which unusually good 
sermons might be made. The preacher himself has 
been in the depths. Bereavement, poverty, sickness, 
exile, all the storms of life have riven him, and have 
left his spirit brave. Have courage, he says; be kind 
and cheerful, lead honest lives. Old lessons: lessons 
we never finish learning: lessons we take best from 
the man who like ourselves has served his apprentice¬ 
ship to pain. 

Dalmatia: The Land where East meets West. By 
Maude M. Holbach. (John Lane, 5s. net.) 

Much art goes to the making of a successful guide¬ 
book. It is so easy to be accurate, careful—and 
tedious. Mrs. Holbach is certainly the two former, 
and narrowly escapes being the last. Her book teems 
with historical facts, not uninterestingly put, and 
shows much research and assimilation; moreover, Dal¬ 
matia is an amazingly fascinating land, full of artistic 
treasures and architectural wonders, of which the half 
hundred really excellent photographs give a very good 
idea. “ To-day Dalmatia dwells apart, in a border¬ 
land somewhat off the highway of the world’s traffic, 
like a shadow left by the receding tide between the 
sea and the shore, belonging more to the East than 
to the West—more to the past than to the present.” 
Spoiled as we are by the comfort and luxury of modern 
travel, it will be difficult to attract the wanderer to 
Dalmatia, despite its undoubted attractions, for it is 
impossible to hide the fact that it is a “ difficult ” and 
uncomfortable country, with few of the conveniences 
of civilization, and most of the drawbacks of a back¬ 
water land. Notwithstanding this, however, it would 
be idle to deny the superlative beauty and charm of 
such places as historic Sebenico, picturesque Ragusa, 
exquisite Spalato, or curious Trau. Mrs. Holbach is 
to be congratulated on her sincere enthusiasm for a 
wonderful and neglected country, and for her obvious 
indifference to its many discomforts. There is a 
good map at the end of the book, but no index, so 
that it is comparatively useless for reference. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 

Died at Dawn, Nov. 13 , 1907 , aged 47 Years. 

No tocardn campanas cuando yo muera. 

Que la muerte de un triste poco suena ! 

Let not a bell be rung when I am dying. 

The death of one so sad should make small sound. 

This old fragment of Spanish verse forced itself into 
my mind with the dull insistence of a bell tolling in a 
populous street, when I received a message yesterday 
that Francis Thompson’s life of pain was over. No 
one, surely, ever had so sad a life as he, so remote 
from all that makes the joy of life, lawful or unlawful 
—no one, at least, for whom the bells of fame have 
been asked to toll—not Keats, not Chatterton, not 
Poe I Yet toll they will for him, and with good cause, 
to-morrow, for a spirit of the very elect among us, a. 
poet among our poets, has passed away. 

I do not propose to speak of his poetry here, 
though that was all his value to the living world. He 
had hardly a friend. He was of use to none, not even 
to himself. For ten years before his death he had 
intellectually ceased to be, and his life may be said to 
have ended, except for suffering, from the day his last 
line of verse was written; and that, I think, was in 
1897. Since then an occasional review in The Academy 
or the Athenaum was all that he contributed to the 
world of letters, and it was unsigned, and made no 
stir. It had been written to supply his daily needs— 
from no exuberance of thought. During those ten 
years he was dying slowly of the dread consolation 
which had become to him a necessity, and which he 
could not forego. 

I do not know to what an extent the history of 
Thompson’s life is known. It was my privilege to 
see him frequently during the concluding two months 
of his martyrdom, and to get glimpses, precious now, 
of what his past experience had been. It was a turbid 
recollection, like the surface of a stagnant stream 
marred in its surroundings, and with hardly here and 
there a gleam of colour or of light. Poor, frail 
spirit, in a body terrible in its emaciation, a mere 
shred of humanity fading visibly into the eternal 
shadow I As he moved among us, or lay silent in his 
dreams, his face might have been that of some Spanish 
Saint of the days of Ysabel the Catholic, tortured to 
inanition by his own austerities; or again it might— 
so small it was—have been that of a prematurely aged 
and dying child. Yet there were shades less deep 
that the rest. Now and again he would talk to me 
alone, and show me something of what his mind had 
been, if it was nothing now. I will try to rescue, 
while I can, from the murder of oblivion, such few 
poor flowers of memory as I found blossoming there, 
flowers still tenderly rooted in his poet’s mind. 

There were, too, thoughts, I think, that consoled 
him for a life so terribly without material pleasure, 
so steeped in physical suffering, so void of temporal 
happiness. The first was that, in spite of all, he had 
achieved his dream of writing things which had a 
chance to live. His suffering had been the price he had 
paid for it, but it had not been wholly paid in vain. 
Without it he hardly could have touched the stronger 
chords of feeling which had moved the world, fashion 
as he might the phrases of his verse, and pile, as he 
knew how, image on image, fancy on fancy, in his 
elaborate odes. Of the composition of these he spoke 
as a work to him of infinite labour, a labour indeed of 
love, but not for that less real. He knew that 
poetry, like every other art, was only perfected through 
toil. But there was something more needed to touch 
men's hearts, and that was bred of pain. This thought 
was a consolation for his jovless days. The other 
consolation was his trust in a life to come, with larger 
possibilities. Thompson was essentially a believing 


poet, one who had preserved the Catholic tradition of 
his youth untouched on fundamental matters by the 
modernism of our day. So at least he expressed him¬ 
self to me, though for the ordinary consolations of 
religion I think he had small reverence. The soul’s 
immortality was to him a truth unquestionable; and 
how should it have been otherwise, seeing to how 
frail, how ineffectual a body, his own was joined? 

Of his early Catholic training at Ushaw, and his sub¬ 
sequent connection as an inmate witn more than one 
monastic institution, we, of course, spoke. His father, 
a doctor at Manchester, had with his mother joined the 
Catholic Church at the time of the Tractarian move¬ 
ment, and so he had been from birth a Catholic. This 
gave a special colouring to his life; and there is 
nothing more distinctive in his verse than its echoes 
of the Catholic ritual. At Ushaw, an old-fashioned 
school, half seminary, in the north of England, he 
received with his religious training the sound classical 
education which also is so visible in his style. His 
knowledge of the best literature was wide, and his 
memory for books read in youth very remarkable. 
Thus he began life intellectually well equipped, and 
the circumstances served him alike for such success 
as he achieved, and for his greater suffering. 

The story of his quarrel with his father, of his life as 
an outcast in the streets of London, of his rescue 
from the lowest depths of the submerged at the hand 
of one to whom he owed his intellectual rebirth, of 
his clean, pure life of poetic production with the Pre- 
monasterians of Storrington and later with the Capu¬ 
chins of Pantasaph and Crawley, is, I believe, in its 
general outline not unknown. Though reticent on 
many points,Thompson threw much valuable light for 
me on incidents which will some day be of use 
to his biographers. He was especially insistent in 
assuring me that in the quarrel which led to his leav¬ 
ing his home, it was himself, and not his father, who 
was most to blame. If there was fault other than his 
own, it lay rather with his stepmother—for, his own 
mother being dead, his father had married again. They 
had wanted, both of them, especially the stepmother, 
that he should study medicine, as being his father’s 
profession, and eminently respectable, which, in their 
opinion, that of a writer, was not, while he was crazed 
for literary fame. He attended the anatomical classes 
by their desire, but their horrors repelled him, and 
though he partially overcame his repulsion, he never 
could endure the sight of flowing blood. Silent and 
uncommunicative as he always was, he left his father 
ignorant of this. Instead of telling him, he chose to 
play the truant and spend his time in the public 
libraries, where he could follow his own bent of 
literary ambition. 

“As a boy of 17,” he told me, “ I was incredibly 
vain. It makes me blush now to remember what I 
thought of myself. Neither my father nor my 
mother ” (his stepmother) “ had the least appreciation 
of literary things, or the least suspicion that I had 
any talent of that kind. But I was devoured by the 
ambition to be a great writer. All my medical studies 
were wasted, because I would not work, but ran off 
from my classes to the libraries. If my father had 
known it, he would not have forced me to go on. 
Then I failed in my examinations, and, having failed, 
I let myself go, and took to evil ways. I was in 
every sense an unsatisfactory son.” He was so in¬ 
sistent with me on this point of justifying his father 
in the quarrel that followed between them, that I 
think he would not wish it unrecorded. Although 
after their final quarrel he was cast off entirely, he 
clung to the recollection that, three months before his 
father died, they had met again at Pantasaph, and that 
his father had been then “ entirely kind.” 
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Of his life in the London streets, where for five 
years he starved, he did not like to talk. I gathered 
from him that at first his father gave him a small 
allowance of a few shillings a week, and put him in 
the way of getting business employment, but that, 
finding that he failed repeatedly to keep his situa¬ 
tions, he finally withdrew all help, and left him to his 
fate. From a business point of view, the poor poet 
must have always been a hopeless failure, a thankless 
subject to befriend, for he was utterly lacking in every 
quality that commands success, even in the power of 
applying himself consecutively to the work he loved. 
As it was, he drifted down the stream of life in London 
almost without an effort, and by the end of his second 
year there, in spite of what we know was in his brain 
of literary power for verse or prose, he had become 
a mere waif upon the streets, the most pitiful of the 
destitute poor—an educated man submerged. Work 
with his hands he could not do. “ For that,” he told 
me, pathetically, pointing to his poor, weak arms, no 
stronger than a child’s, “ I was physically unfit.” All 
he could do was to earn the few daily pence he needed 
by such half mendicancy as the English law allows, the 
sale of matches in the streets, attendance at theatre 
doors at night as a caller of cabs, and casual messen¬ 
ger. He needed about elevenpence a day to live, and 
when this was won his daily, or rather his nightly, 
work was over, and he retired to rest under the 
Covent Garden arches, or on the waste ground hard 
by, where the refuse of the great market is thrown. 
He had no other lodging. What wonder, then, that 
he took habitual refuge from the cold and wet of 
those unhoused hours, waiting the policeman’s order 
to “ move on,” in the drugs which his medical train¬ 
ing gave him a knowledge of, and helped him to procure. 

His rescue from this depth of misery was as dramatic 
as anything in the history of literature. I do not 
owe my knowledge of its details to himself, but to a 
source almost as direct. He had been five years thus 
in the streets when he made up his mind like Chatterton 
to die. From time to time through all that period he 
had tried to get an entrance into the literary heaven of 
print by addressing publishers and editors with speci¬ 
mens of his verse and prose, written for the most part 
on scraps of paper gathered from the gutters, and 
always in vain. No favourable answer ever had been 
returned to him. Among others, he had addressed the 
then editor of the Catholic magazine Merry 
bngland, sending him, with some verses, an essay 
treating of the relations between Soul and Body. It 
had reached the editor wrapped in a dirty envelope, and 
the subject of it being unattractive it had been put 
aside in a pigeon-hole unread, nor was it till six months 
afterwards that, finding himself in want of material for 
his magazine, the editor took it down and examined it. 

He uu r -n nd !t ?° be fuI1 of originality, and with a 
wealth of illustration and quotation quite unusual in 
such contributions. The verses, too, were of such 
excellence that they betokened discovery—perhaps of a 

P°n • T £ ey w , e , re s ‘? ned “ Fr ancis Thompson, 
P.O. Charing Cross. The essay and a poem were 
therefore published with his name, but when it came 
to forwarding payment for them the author proved 
undiscoverable. He was no longer to be found at the 
g -' V t er !,‘ Meanwhile, Thompson had seen his 
S3 pr mte jd and, finding as he thought all reward 
denied him, finally yielded to despair, and having for 
some days saved up all the pence he could earn he 
devoted them to the purchase of a single dose of 
laudanum sufficient to end his troubles. With this he 
retired at night to his haunt, the rubbish plot in Covent 
^ a r rde " M fr ke t. resolved on death. Then by his own 
narrative the following incident occurred. He had 

hanH^ tak r ha,f the .^al draught when he felt a 
hand upon his arm, and looking up saw one whom he 


recognised as Chatterton forbidding him to drink the 
rest, and at the same instant, memory came to him of 
how, after that poet’s suicide, a letter had been de¬ 
livered at his lodgings which, if he had waited another 
day, would have brought him the relief needed. And 
so with Thompson it happened; for after infinite pains 
the editor had that very morning traced him to the 
chemist’s shop where the drug was sold, and relief for 
him was close at hand. 

This was the beginning for Thompson of the new 
and better life. Befriended by his good Samaritan, 
who clothed and fed and found him lodging, first in a 
hospital, for he needed bodily cure, and next for his 
mind’s health, at Storrington, he came into his intel¬ 
lectual inheritance and found in it salvation. There at 
the foot of the Sussex Downs during the next two 
years Thompson wrote nearly all the great poetry the 
world knows as his, “ In Dian’s Lap, ’ “The Hound 
of Heaven,” “ Sister Songs,” and that splendid “Ode 
to the Setting Sun,” which is the finest of its kind since 
the odes of Shelley. It was the highest point he 
reached of life and fame, the one short period of ex¬ 
ceeding peace, sound health and quiet happiness his 
soul was to know. Guarded from evil by his Premon- 
asterian hosts, he was, for the first time in his town 
existence, to wander freely among woods and fields and 
flowers. From his simple country surroundings he 
drew his inspiration, things new to him and strange, 
and for that reason felt the more vividly. A short 
space of happiness it was, the only one he could boast 
of in his life, for he had cast aside his town habits, and 
his success was a sufficient anodyne. 

But Thompson, alas! was essentially a town-dweller, 
nursed in the grime and glare of gaslit streets, and his 
heart hungered for them still. The country was never 
his true home, nor did he ever learn to distinguish the 
oak from the elm, or to know the name of the com¬ 
monest flowers of the field, or even of the garden. 
From his new paradise at Storrington he wandered 
back into the world of London, which was to be his 
doom. Twice again the friends who had first rescued 
him, in their untiring zeal, sought to apply the remedy 
which had produced such fair results. They found a 
home for him awhile with the Franciscan friars at 
Crawley and Pantasaph, but no new blossom of happy 
verse resulted, and little by little his life settled down 
into the way of death he had chosen with hardly an 
effort to avert the end. 

His last few weeks of peace were spent, I am glad 
to remember, in this immediate neighbourhood, and 
once more in the Sussex Weald he had learned to love 
at Storrington. They were those beautiful weeks of 
early autumn which prolonged the summer this year 
well into October, and for just a little he was happy in 
his quiet way under the oak trees reading and sleeping, 
with occasional talks, the result of which last are these 
pages I have written. Perhaps I have said too much 
about so sad a life; but I think the few who loved him 
will not find it so, while the many who have loved his 
poetry will thank me for giving them a glimpse of his 
tragic personality. As I think of him sitting with us 
under the trees I seem to hear him reciting his own verses: 

Suffer me at your leafy feast 
To sit apart, a somewhat alien guest, 

And watch your mirth, 

Unsharing in the liberal laugh of Earth; 

Yet with a sympathy 

Begot of wholly sad and half-sweet memory— 

The little sweetness making grief complete: 

Faint wind of wings from hours that distant beat. 

When I—I, too, 

Was once, O wild companions, as are you— 

Ran with such wilful feet, 

Wraith of a recent day and dead, 

Risen wanly overhead. 

Frail, strengthless as a noon-belated moon, 

Or as the glazing eyes of watery heaven, 

When the sick night sinks in a deathly swoon. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
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THE GAMBLE OF LITERATURE 

The most frequent charge brought against the man of 
letters is that he is thriftless. Those prudent, petty 
souls who so love to bring it have hardly the sense to 
perceive that as a rule the man of letters, the genuine 
artist, not the popular purveyor of readable but wooden 
matter, does not make enough money to be thrifty 
with. More often than not the best work is the worst 
paid. But quite apart from this simple fact, they also 
fail to perceive that there is in the calling of literature 
so great an element of uncertainty as to make it almost 
a pure gamble. 

Now, literature is a genuine calling. When people 
like the late Sir Walter Besant, founder and president 
of the British Society of Authors, wiite and talk of the 
profession of literature, they really mean the trade of 
purveying readable matter to the general. They are 
infected by the spirit which dictated the famous 
apothegm of Old Gorgon Graham, ‘‘Years ago there 
was good money in poetry.” Stevenson was infected 
by that spirit when he made his no less famous com¬ 
parison between the man of letters and the courtesan - 
he was degrading literature to a trade, and a disrepu¬ 
table trade at that. The genuine man of letters is very 
little concerned with entertaining the world; he is con¬ 
cerned, generally quite unconsciously, with delivering 
a message to it. There is a call on him to make a 
revelation to it. It may be a revelation of beauty or 
of truth, of joy or of sorrow, of humour or of sadness, 
ot hope or of despair, but always it is a revelation of 
the heart of life. If he can make his revelation in 
an entertaining fashion, all the better for the man of 
letters, he shall have money and fair words. If he 
cannot make it in an entertaining fashion, none the less 
he has to make it ; there is an imperative call on him to 
make it. Consider three men making such diverse 
revelations as Whitman, Pater, and Dostoievsky: I 
protest that I derive no entertainment from any of the 
three. I read them with absorbed interest, but with 
entertainment in the Stevensonian sense, no. Still less 
does any one of the three afflict me with the feeling 
that he was a professional man. 

The element of uncertainty in the calling of litera¬ 
ture plays a very important part in its effect on the 
man of letters who has to live by that calling. The 
author of the “ Hill of Dreams,” the latest work of 
pure literature in English, brings his hero to London 
to essay the Adventure of Literature.” He would 
though every adventure is in a sense a gamble, have 
been more exact had he brought him to London to 
essay the gamble of literature. The man of letters is 
not, hke the purveyor of readable matter to the 
general, filling a long-felt want; he is delivering a 
message which as a rule the general does not want to 
hear. The expression of that message may take the 
form of a poem, a novel, an essay, or a short story; 

. * /»• once done, its author at once enjoys, or 

is afflicted by, the expectancies of the gambler. He 
sends it forth with the feelings of a gambler putting up 
a stake. Is it going to bring him recognition—the 
hearing, that is, his message demands, and the money 
and fair words that recognition means? Or is it goin^ 
to come back and come back from shrinking editor 
and shrinking publisher ? On it as on a foundation he 
1 ears the dreams of an Alnaschar—visions of a listen¬ 
ing world, and visions of gold in his pocket to buy 
him nights in Bagdad, or days by the sea, according to 
lus fancy. Now and again something is published' 
the fair words are few, the coins fewer. Of all the 
creatures that breathe and crawl upon the eaith the 
man of letters is most often choused. His message 
falls on deaf ears; for him there are few nights in Bag- 
dad, or days by the sea. For years he lives from hand 
to mouth, the spirit of the gambler waxing and wax- 
mg in him. If at last his lot leaps out of the rattling 


urn, or in the happy phrase of the vulgar his message 
“ makes a success,” and he is plastered with fair but 
irrelevant words, and the good red gold comes rolling 
in, what wonder that he displays a gambler’s prodi¬ 
gality? Moreover, the essential difference between 
the prudent seeker of popularity in literature or the 
arts, working with a steady eye on his bank account, 
and the genuine artist is a certain generosity of soul. 
The one is for ever saving his energy in order to pro¬ 
duce the greatest quantity of the saleable; the other 
is only eager to give himself lavishly to a world which 
does not greatly desire him. Having been lavish of 
himself, is it likely that he will be sparing of his money? 
Such an one to rejoice must have others to rejoice 
with him; and if his money will buy them joy, on joy 
he lavishes it with both generous hands. 

_ Edgar Jepson. 


THE PARTING 

Ambrose took a great draught from the mug and 
emptied it, and forthwith rapped the lid for a fresh 
supply. Nelly was somewhat nervous; she was afraid 
he might begin to sing, for there were extravagances 
in the history of Panurge which seemed to her to be of 
alcoholic source. However, he did not sing; he lapsed 
into silence, gazing at the dark beams, the hanging 
hops, the bright array of the tankards, and the groups 
of drinkers dotted about the room. At a neighbouring 
table two Germans were making a hearty meal, chump¬ 
ing the meat and smacking their lips in a kind of heavy 
ecstasy. He had but little German, but he caught 
scraps of the conversation. 

One man said : “ Heavenly veal cutlets! ” 

And the other answered : “ Glorious eating 1 ” 

“ Nelly,” said Ambrose, “ I have a great inspira¬ 
tion! ” 

She trembled visibly. 

“ Yes; I have talked so much that I am hungry. We 
will have some supper.” 

They looked over the list of strange eatables, and, 
with the waiter’s help, decided on Leberwurst and 
potato salad as light and harmless. With this they ate 
crescent loaves, sprinkled with caraway seeds: there 
was more Munich Lion-Brew, and more flowery drink, 
with black coffee, a fine, and a Maraschino to end all. 
For Nelly the Kobolds began to perform a grotesque 
and mystic dance in the shadows, the glass tankards on 
the rack glittered strangely, the white walls with the 
red and black texts retreated into vast distances, and 
the bouquet of hops seemed suspended from some 
remote star. As for Ambrose, he was certainly not 
ebrius according to the Baron’s definition; he was 
hardly ebriolus; but he was sensible, let us say, of a 
certain quickening of the fancy, of a more vivid and 
poignant enjoyment of the whole situation, of the un¬ 
utterable gaiety of this mad escape from the conven¬ 
tions of Lupton. 

“ I was ‘ fey,’ I think, that night,” said Ambrose in 
after years. “ It will always be bright in my mind, 
that picture—the low room with the oak beams, the 
glittering tankards, the hops hanging from the ceiling, 
and Nelly sitting before me sipping the scented, flowery 
drink from a green glass. It was the last night of 
gaiety, and even then gaiety was mingled with odd 
patterns—the Frenchman’s talk about martyrdom, and 
the statue of the saint pointing to the marks of his 
passion, standing in that dyed vesture with his rapt, 
exultant face, and then the song of final triumph and 
deliverance that rang out on the chiming bells from the 
white spire. I think the contrast of this solemn under¬ 
tone made my heart all the lighter; I was in that odd 
state in which one delights to know that one is not 
being understood, so I told poor Nelly the story of 
Panurge’s marriage to La Vie Mortale; I am sure she 
thought I was drunk! 
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“ We went home in a hansom, and agreed that we 
would have just one cigarette and then go to bed. It 
was settled that we would catch the night boat to 
Dieppe on the next day, and we both laughed with joy 
at the thought of the adventure. And then—I don’t 
know how it was—Nelly began to tell me all about her¬ 
self. She had never said a word before; I had never 
asked her; I never ask anybody about their past lives. 
What does it matter? You know a certain class of 
plot—novelists are’rather fond of using it—in which the 
hero’s happiness is blasted because he finds out that the 
life of his wife or his sweetheart has not always been 
spotless as the snow. Why should it be spotless as the 
snow ? What is the hero that he should be dowered 
with the love of virgins of Paradise ? I call it cant— 
all that and I hate it; I hope Angel Clare was eventu¬ 
ally entrapped by a young person from Piccadilly 
Circus—she would probably be much too good for him! 
So you see, I was hardly likely to have put any very 
searching questions to Nelly; we had other things to 
talk about. 

“ But this night I suppose she was a bit excited. It 
had been a wild and wonderful week. The translation 
from that sewage-pot in the Midlands to the Abbey of 
Theleme was enough to turn any head; we had laughed 
till we had grown dizzy. The worst of that miserable 
school discipline is that it makes one take an insane 
and quite disproportionate enjoyment in little things, 
in the merest trifles, which ought really to be accepted 
as a matter of course. I assure you that every minute 
that I spent in bed after seven o’clock was to me a grain 
of Paradise, a moment of delight. Of course, it’s 
ridiculous; let a man get up early or get up late as he 
likes or as he finds best—and say no more about it. 
But at that wretched Lupton early rising was part of 
the infernal blether and blatter of the place, that made 
life there like a long dinner in which every dish has 
the same sauce. It may be a good sauce enough; but 
one is sick of the taste of it. According to our Bonzes 
there, getting up early on a winter’s day was a high 
virtue, which acquired merit. I believe I should have 
liked a hard chair to sit in of my own free will, if one 
our old fools Palmer—had not always been 
gabbling about the horrid luxury of some boys who had 
armchairs in their studies. Unless you were doing - 
something or other to make yourself very uncomfort¬ 
able he used to say that you were like the ‘later 
Romans. I am sure he believed that those lunatics 
who bathe in the Serpentine on Christmas Day would 
go straight to heaven 1 

," A fd there y° u are. I would awake at seven 
o clock from persistent habit, and laugh as I realised 
that I was in Little Russell Row and not in Lupton. 
t hen I would doze off again and wake up at intervals— 
eight, nine, ten and chuckle to myself with ever- 
increasing enjoyment. It was just the same with 
smoking I don’t suppose I should have touched a 
cigarette for years if smoking had not been one of the 
Mortal Sins in our Bedlam Decalogue. I don’t know 
whether smoking is bad for boys or not; I should think 
not, as I believe the Dutch, who are sturdy fellows 
begin to puff fat cigars at the age of six or thereabouts; 
but I do know that those pompous old Boobies and 
Blockheads and Leatherskulls have discovered exactly 
the best way to make a boy think that a packet of 
Rosebuds represents the quintessence of frantic delight. 

Well, you see how it was, how Little Russell Row, 
the dingy, the stuffy, the dark retreat of old Blooms¬ 
bury became the abode of miraculous joys, a bright 
portion of fairyland. Ah! it was a strong, new wine 
that we tasted, and it went to our heads, and not much 
wonder It all rose to its height on that Thursday 
night when we went to the Three Kings and sat 
beneath the hop-bush, drinking Lion-Brew and flowery 
drink, as I talked extravagances about Panurge. It 


was time for the curtain to be rung down on our 
comedy. 

“ The one cigarette had become three or four when 
Nelly began to tell me her story; the wine and the 
rejoicing had got to her head also. She described the 
first things that she remembered; a little hut among 
wild hills and stony fields in the west of Ireland, and 
the great sea roaring on the shore but a mile away, 
and the wind and the rain always driving from across 
the waves. She spoke of the place as if she loved it, 
though her father and mother were as poor as they 
could be, and little was there to eat ever in the old 
cabin. She remembered Mass in the little chapel, an 
old, old place, hidden away in the most desolate part 
of the country, small and dark and bare enough, 
except for the candles on the altar and a bright statue 
or two—St. Kieran’s cell they called it, and it was sup¬ 
posed that the Mass had never ceased to be said there, 
even in the blackest days of persecution. Quite well 
she remembered the old priest, and his vestments, and 
the gestures that he used; and how they all bowed 
down when the bell rang; she could imitate his quaver¬ 
ing voice saying the Latin. Her own father, she said, 
was a learned man in his way, though it was not the 
English way. He could not read common print, or 
write; and he knew nothing about printed books, but 
he could say a lot of the old Irish songs and stories by 
heart, and he had sticks on which he wrote poems on all 
sorts of things, cutting notches on the wood in 

Oghams, as the priest called them, and he could tell 
many wonderful tales of the Saints and the People. It 
was a happy life altogether; they were as poor as 
poor could be, and praised God, and wanted for 

nothing. Then her mother went into a decline 

and died, and her father never lifted up his 

head again, and she was left an orphan when 
she was nine years old. The priest had written 
to an aunt who lived in England, and so she 
found herself, one black day, standing on the platform 
of the station in a horrible little manufacturing village 
in Lancashire; everything was black—the sky, the 
earth, the houses, and the people; and the sound of 
their rough, harsh voices made her sick. And the aunt 
had married an Independent and turned Protestant, so 
she was black, too, Nelly thought. She was wretched 
for a long time, she said. The aunt was kind enough 
to her, but the place and the people were so awful. 
Mr. Deakin, the husband, said he couldn’t encourage 
Popery in his house, so she had to go to the meeting¬ 
house on Sunday, and ‘ listen to the nonsense they called 
religion ’—all long sermons with horrible shrieking 
hymns. By degrees she forgot her old prayers, and 
she was taken to the Dissenters’ Sunday School, where 
they learned texts and heard about King Solomon’s 
Temple, and Jonadab the son of Rechab, and Jezebel, 
and the Judges. They seemed to think a good deal of 
her at the school—she had several prizes for Bible 
knowledge. 

“ She was sixteen when she first went out to service. 
She was glad to get away—nothing could be worse than 
Farnworth, and it might be better. And then there 
were tales to tell! I have never had a clearer light 
thrown on the curious and disgusting manners of the 
lower middle class in England, the class that prides 
itself especially on its respectability, above all on what 
it calls morality—by which it means the observance of 
one particular commandment. You know the class I 
mean: the brigade of the shiny hat on Sunday, of the 
neat little villa with a well-kept plot in front, of the 
consecrated drawing-room, of the big Bible well in 
evidence. It is more often chapel than church, this 
tribe, but it draws from both sources. It is, above all 
things, shiny; not only the Sunday hat, but the furni¬ 
ture, the linoleum, the hair, and the very flesh which 
pertain to these people have an unwholesome polish oit 
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them, and they prefer their plants and flowers and 
shrubs to be as glossy as possible—this gens lubrica. 

“To these tents poor Nelly went as a slave; she 
dwelt from henceforth on the genteel outskirts of more 
or less prosperous manufacturing towns, and she soon 
profoundly regretted the frank grime and hideousness 
of Farnworth. She had been to the world beyond the 
Venetians, the white muslin curtains, and the india- 
rubber plant, and she told me her report. They 
talk about the ‘ morality of the theatre ’—these swine! 
In the theatre, if there is anything of the kind, it is a 
case of a wastrel and a wanton, who meet and part on 
perfectly equal terms, without deceit or false pretence 
It is not a case of ‘ master ’ creeping into a young girl’s 
room at dead of night, with a Bible under his arm, the 
said Bible being used with grotesque skill to show that 
* master’s ’ wishes must be at once complied with under 
pain of severe punishment, not only in this world, but 
in the world to come. Every Sunday, you must remem¬ 
ber, the girl has seen ‘ master,’ perhaps crouching 
devoutly in his pew, perhaps in the part of sidesman, 
or even churchwarden, most probably supplementing 
the gifts of the pastor at some nightmarish meeting¬ 
house. ‘ Master ’ offers prayer with wonderful fervour, 
he speaks to the Lord as man to man, his voice gets 
husky with emotion, and everybody says how good he 

is. He is a deacon, a guardian of the poor (gracious 
title!), he builds nice houses for the poor that he 
guards, he is an earnest supporter of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; in a word, he is of the Great 
Middle Class, the Backbone of England, and of the 
Protestant Religion. He subscribes to the excellent 
society which prosecutes booksellers for selling the 
works of Rabelais and the ‘ Decameron ’ of Boccaccio. 

“‘Mr. King was a horrible man,’ said Nelly, 
describing her first place. ‘ He had a great greasy pale 
face, with red side-whiskers, and a shiny bald head; he 
was fat, too; and when he smiled it made one feel sick. 
Soon after I got to the place he came into the kitchen. 
Missus was away for three days, and the children were 
all in bed. He sat down by the hearth and asked 
whether I was saved, and did I love the Lord as I ought 
to. Then he opened the Bible and read me nasty things 
from the Old Testament, and asked if I understood 
what it meant. I said I didn’t know, and he said we 
must approach the Lord in prayer, so that we might 
have grace to search the Scriptures together. I had to 
kneel down close to him, and he put his arm round my 
waist and began to pray, as he called it; and when we 
got up he took me on his knee and said he felt to me 
as if I were his own daughter! ’ 

“ There—that is enough of Mr. King. You can 
imagine what the poor child had to go through time 
after time. It is a hideous world enough, isn’t it? 
And isn’t it a pleasant thought, that you and I 
practically live under the government of these people ? 
‘ Master ' is ‘ the man in the street,’ the ‘ hard-headed, 
practical man of the world,’ the ‘ descendant of the 
sturdy Puritans,’ whose judgment is final on all ques¬ 
tions, from Poetics to Liturgiology. ‘ We hardly 
think that this picture will commend itself to the man 
in the street,’ ‘a course of action that is calculated to 
alienate practical men.’ Pleasant, isn’t it? Suburbia 
locuta est, causa finita est. 

“ I suppose that by nature these people would not be 
so very much more depraved than the ordinary African 
blackfellow. Their essential hideousness comes, I take 

it. from their essential and most abominable hypocrisy. 
You know how they are always prating about ‘ Bible 
teaching,’ the ‘ simple morality of the Gospel,’ and all 
that nauseous stuff? And what would be the verdict 
in this suburban world on a man who took no thought 
for the morrow, who regulated his life by the example 
of the lilies, who denounced the saving of money as a 
deadly sin? You know perfectly wen that his relations 
would have him declared a lunatic. There is the 


villainy. If you are continually professing an idola¬ 
trous and unctuous devotion to a body of teaching 
which you are also persistently and perpetually dis 
regarding and disobeying in its plainest, most simple, 
and elementary injunctions—well, you will soon be an 
interesting object to anglers in search of bait. 

“Yes; such is the world behind the india-rubber 
plant into which Nelly entered. I believe she repelled 
the advances of ‘ master ’ with success. Her final un¬ 
doing came from a different quarter. She cried bitterly 
when she spoke of it, but she said, too : * I will kill him 
for it.’ It was an ugly story. And a sad one, alas! 
the saddest tale I ever listened to. Think of it; to come 
from that old cabin on the wild, bare hills, from the 
sound of the great sea, from the pure health of the 
waves and the wet salt wind, to the stenches and the 
poisons of our ‘ industrial centres.’ She came from 
parents who had nothing and possessed all things,- to 
our civilisation, which has everything—and lies on the 
dung-heap that it has made at the very gate of heaven, 
destitute of all true treasure, full of sores, and vermin, 
and corruption. She was nurtured on the wonderful 
old legends of the saints and the fairies, she had listened 
to the songs that her father made—and we gave her 
the Penny Novelette and the daily paper. She had 
knelt before the altar, adoring the most holy sacrifice of 
the Mass—and she knelt beside ‘ master, ’ while he 
‘ approached the Lord in prayer,’ licking his fat white 
lips. I can imagine no more terrible transition. 

“ I do not know how or why it happened, but as 1 
listened to Nelly’s tale, my eyes were opened to my own 
work and my own deeds, and I saw for the first time 
my wickedness. I should despair of explaining to any¬ 
one how utterly innocent I had been in intention all the 
while, how far I was from any deliberate design of 
guilt. In a sense I was learned, and yet in a sense I 
was most ignorant; I had been committing what is, 
doubtless, a grievous sin under the impression that I 
was enjoying the greatest of all mysteries and graces 
and blessings, the great natural sacrament of human 
life. 

“ Did I not know that I was doing wrong? I knew 
that if one of the masters found me with Nelly I should 
get into sad trouble. Certainly, I knew that. But if 
one of the masters had caught me smoking a cigarette, 
saying ‘ damn,' or going into a public-house to get a 
glass of beer, or using a crib, or reading Rabelais, I 
should have got into sad trouble also. I knew that I 
was sinning against the ‘ tone ’ of the Great Public 
Schools; you may imagine how deeply I felt the guilt 
of such an offence as that! Indeed there was a hint— 
a dim intuition—deep down in my consciousness that 
all was not well; but I knew of no reason for this; I 
held it a morbid dream, the fantasy of an imagination 
over exalted perhaps; I would not listen to a faint 
'voice that seemed without sense or argument. 

“ And now that voice was ringing in my ears with 
the clear, resonant summons of a trumpet; I saw myself 
arraigned for doom beside the pestilent horde of whom 
I have spoken; and, indeed, my sin was worse than 
theirs, for I had been bred in light and they in dark¬ 
ness. All heedless, without knowledge, without pre¬ 
paration, without receiving the mystic Word, I had 
stumbled into the shrine; uninitiated, I had passed 
beyond the veil and gazed on the hidden mystery, on the 
secret glory that is concealed from the holy angels. 
Woe and great sorrow were upon me; as if a priest, 
devoutly offering the Sacrifice, were suddenly to become 
aware that he was uttering, all inadvertently, hideous 
and profane blasphemies, summoning Satan in place of 
the Holy Spirit. I hid my face in my hands and cried 
out in my anguish. 

“ Alas! that was a sad night, after all our laughter. 
We had sat on and on, till the dawn began to come in 
through the drawn blinds; I told her that we must go 
to bed, or we should never get up the next day. We 
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went into the bedroom, and there, sad and grey, the 
dawn appeared. There was a heavy sky, covered with 
clouds, and a straight, soft rain was pattering on the 
leaves of a great plane tree opposite, and heavy drops 
fell into the pools in the road. It was still as on the 
mountain, filled with infinite sadness, and a sudden step 
clattering on the pavement of the square beyond made 
the stillness seem all the more profound. I stood by 
the window and gazed out at the weeping, dripping 
tree, the ever-falling rain, and the motionless, leaden 
clouds; and it was as if I heard the saddest of all music, 
tones of anguish and despair, and notes that cried and 
wept. The theme was given out—itself wet, as it were, 
with tears—it was repeated with a sharper cry, a more 
piteous supplication, it was re-echoed with a bitter 
utterance, and tears fell faster, as the rain drops fell 
splashing from the weeping tree. Inexorable in 
its sad reiterations, in its remorseless develop¬ 
ment, that music wailed and grew in its lamen¬ 
tation in my heart; heavy it was, and without 
hope, heavy as those still leaden clouds that 
hung motionless in heaven. No relief came to this 
sorrowing melody; rather a sharper note of anguish; 
and then for a moment, as if to embitter bitterness, 
sounded a fantastic laughing air, a measure of jocund 
pipes and rushing violins, echoing with the mirth of 
dancing feet. But it was beaten into 'dust by the 
sentence of despair, by doom that was for ever, by a 
sentence pitiless, relentless; and as a sudden breath 
shook the wet boughs of the plane tree, and a torrent 
fell upon the road, so the last notes of that inner music 
were to me as an agony of hopeless weeping. 

“ I turned away from the window and looked at the 
dingy little room where we had laughed so well. It 
was a sad room enough, with its pale blue, stripy- 
patterned paper, its ricketty old furniture, and its feeble 
pictures. The only note of gaiety was on the dressing- 
table, where poor little Nelly had arranged some toys 
and trinkets and fantasies that she had bought for her¬ 
self in the last few days; there was a silver-handled 
brush, and a flagon of some scent that I liked, and a 
little brooch of olivines that had caught her fancy, and 
a powder-puff in a pretty gilt box—the sight of these 
foolish things cut me to the heart. But Nelly! She 
was standing by the bedside, half undressed; and she 
looked at me with the most piteous longing. I think 
that she had really grown fond of me. I suppose that 
I shall never forget the sad enchantment of her face, 
the flowing of her beautiful coppery hair about it; and 
the tears were falling down her cheeks. She half 
stretched out her bare arms to me, and then let them 
fall. I had never known all her strange allurement 
before; I had refined, and symbolised, and made her 
into a sign of joy; and now, before me she shone dis¬ 
arrayed, not a symbol, but a woman, in the new 
intelligence that had come to me, and I longed for her. 
I had just enough strength and no more. I kissed her 
on the forehead, and slept in a broken-down arm-chair. 
We parted the next day, and I have never seen her 
since.” 

Arthur Machen. 


ST. MARK’S EVENING 

An exercise of the contemplative faculty that never 
fails in its reward is to sit, as I have now done every 
evening for these several weeks past, at one of the 
little tables before Florian’s, or, better still, the Cafe 
on the opposite side of the Piazza, in a leisurely en¬ 
joyment of the spectacle that is there enacted. Indeed 
at this period of a year in which the heat set in later, 
but on that account more severely, than usual the con¬ 
templative faculty is the only thing that a Northerner 
in Venice has any wish to exercise, for the Venetians 
themselves have lately found the temperature a subject 


of conversation, and during the mid-day hours this ex¬ 
panse of sun-baked stone has been deserted even by the 
pigeons. 

But with evening, as the shadows of the great twin 
columns began to lengthen, a little air, the faintest 
ghost of a sea-breeze, came fluttering in between them 
from the lagoons, and the soft touch of it, like the 
kiss of the fairy-prince, woke Venice from her sleep. 
Gradually by one entrance and another the twisted 
alleys of the town have been pouring their share of 
life on to the great Piazza, until now that incompar¬ 
able stage is thronged with the actors in the evening 
comedy. 

To this performance one can give the high praise of 
declaring it almost worthy of the setting; it is a spec¬ 
tacle, a burlesque, and a comedy of manners in one, 
and the action of it mingles the peoples of north, 
south, east and west in the happiest confusion. At 
this time the south and east are fortunately in a 
majority, for the sun has driven most of the English 
and Americans out of Venice, and the place is in con¬ 
sequence by so much the more pleasant. They have 
not all disappeared, however; a few remain, for the 
most part minor dignitaries of the Church, whom you 
may see, Baedecker in hand, about the porches of the 
Cathedral, or assisting their womankind in an orgie of 
local-colour to the extent of two sous’ worth of corn 
for the vagabond pigeons. But these worthy folk 
have such a power of creating their own alien atmo¬ 
sphere as never to seem portion of the crowd that sur¬ 
rounds them. One such pair, indeed, I have in mind, 
who take their little breakfast at the table next to mine 
at Danieli’s, whose Anglican respectability is so strong 
that I protest it works a miracle every morning and 
transforms their cafe-con-ldtte and horse-shoe rolls 
into the silver urn, the bacon and buttered eggs, of 
some distant parsonage. 

The Germans also are still lingering, if such a term 
can with propriety be applied to the Teutonic method 
of travel. Bands of them, fiercely and wondrously 
clad, parade the town with the demeanour of armed 
expeditions in a hostile country, peering distrustfully 
through their inevitable glasses at churches and palaces 
as though suspicious of finding the interest of these 
monuments inadequate to the amount of the hotel-bill. 

Even these, however, are becoming rare, so that the 
real Venetians in the crowd are now numerous enough 
to overpower such unlovely elements, and of Venetians 
it has become a truism to say that they are more 
naturally and easily picturesque than the natives of any 
other city in Europe. To watch them as they pass 
and repass in that aimless lounging which is the habit 
of the Piazza, the dandies elaborately curled and (or 
my eyes deceive me) cunningly waisted, the fishermen 
swarthy-hued, with scarlet caps and heavy earrings 
like the mariners of an operatic chorus, the women 
with each her black shawl and slow-moving fan, is to 
assist at a demonstration in the art of doing absolutely 
nothing with the most graceful and innocent enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Here, of course, as in all Continental assemblies, 
there is a notable prevalence of uniform, worn by the 
military, the gens d’armes and the policemen. The 
Venetian garrison was for long a source of perplexity 
to me, but I am now persuaded that it consists of a 
great many officers, and at most two or three privates 
who must spend their time “ running round ” to create 
an illusion of numbers. It is certain that wherever 
you go you will meet them, generally walking together, 
very young, very brown, with slight moustaches and 
bashful smiles; they are always the same, and nearly 
always have one hand raised to the salute. This seems 
indeed to constitute their principal duty, and it is by 
no means an easy one, for the poor lads are apparently 
bound so to recognise anyone who can display an inch 
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of official braid. No longer ago than yesterday I 
myself saw one of them extend this homage to the 
captain of a penny steamboat—perhaps so as to be on 
the safe side. 

l r or all that, their presence adds to the gaiety of the 
performance, while as for the officers their glittering 
swords and tight lavender trousers are nothing short 
of a public benefaction. The gens d’armes are even 
more resplendent, and on Sundays and festas, when 
the tricolours of united Italy adorn the staves where 
once flaunted the banners of the Republic, the glory 
of these gentlemen is enhanced by such a bravery of 
plume and epaulette as must invest the process of being 
“ run in ” by them with much of the pomp of a coup 
d’etat. All this splendour, however, does not render 
more noticeable the insignificance of the policemen, 
whose appearance contributes to the spectacle that 
element of burlesque to which I but now alluded, since 
none of them are above five feet six inches in height, 
and their costume suggests nothing so much as the 
clown scene from an English pantomime. These un¬ 
happy beings seem to be regarded by the crowd in the 
light of harmless buffoons, and when, a few evenings 
back, one of them provoked an encounter with a small 
vagrant of two feet nothing, he retired worsted amid 
the delight and derision of all beholders. But we are 
easily amused on the Piazza. 

We are curious, too, and take an intelligent interest in 
the rebuilding of the Campanile, which is progressing 
after a leisurely and dignified fashion behind the wooden 
hoard in the corner of the Bibliotheca. Unfortunately 
the only door in this barrier displays a notice that 
“ E prohibito I’ingresso a chi non appartienne al 
lavoro,” and we are therefore reduced to the necessity 
of craning our necks to catch such glimpses of the 
interior as are obtainable during the momentary open¬ 
ing of the door for the passage of a workman. But we 
do this again with unfailing eagerness. 

It is a succession of such small diversions that makes 
up our evening’s entertainments, and accounts for the 
astonishing rapidity with which the Piazza will con¬ 
sume an hour in the apparent interval of ten minutes 
—especially if one sits, as I am careful to do, with my 
back turned to the famous clock, on whose dial, by 
some machinery of changing numbers, the passage of 
time is recorded with a more deadly precision than 
seems appropriate to a spot so unblushingly idle. 

There are, however, other traces of its progress in 
the changing light upon St. Marks. I can never deter¬ 
mine to my satisfaction at what hour that lovely sur¬ 
face is most lovely—at noonday when it blazes with the 
magnificence of jewelled ivory, or later when it floats 
in moonlight like an enchanted shell, fantastic as the 
palace of some sea fairy-tale. Just now I am (as 
always) inclined to favour the present moment, and 
certainly not without reason, for there is some magic 
in the evening air of Venice, some refinement of trans¬ 
parency, that changes marble into light itself, radiance 
solidified. 

But it is a short-lived glory; too quickly the shadow 
creeps higher and higher till only the topmost cross is 
left glittering in the level rays, though out beyond the 
Piazzetta a rosy flush still lingers upon the island-tower 
of San Giorgio. Soon it has also faded, and next 
moment comes the bang of the sunset gun from a war¬ 
ship anchored in the lagoon. It is time to be getting 
back to the hotel. Long ago the corn-sellers shoul¬ 
dered their baskets and departed, and the pigeons have 
settled to roost among the crags and ledges of the 
Cathedral (if you look closely you can see them, spots 
of darker grey in the shadows of the arches), though 
a few swallows are yet crossing and wheeling against 
the sky. For the last half-hour men have been busy 
setting up the band-stand in the centre of the square, 
for there is to be music here later on; already a few 
lamps begin to blossom like pale daffodils in the twi¬ 


light. As I walk homeward along the Riva the boats 
of the “ serenades,” all hung with nodding lanterns, 
are being pushed off towards the mouth of the canal, 
and in the Eastern sky a great moon is rising above 
the Lido. Evening in Venice is over and the summer 
night is ready to begin. Arthur Eckersley. 

FICTION 

Love, the Criminal. By J. B. Harris-Burland. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

We confess to a certain pity for Mr. Harris-Burland. 
By writing glorified penny-dreadfuls at the outset of 
his career he has caused his name to be associated in 
the mind of every critic, if not of every reader, with 
glorified penny-dreadfuls and nothing more. It is a 
thousand pities, for this book, though it is in parts 
artless enough, shows that he possesses real ability. 
It is by way of being something of a “ shocker ”; but 
it is a good “ shocker,” and it is not too shocking for 
any ordinary not over-morbid young lady to read in 
bed. Mr. Harris-Burland strains the long arm of co¬ 
incidence a good deal in order to get his effects, and his 
effects are not always quite what he intends them to be; 
but we admit that his book entertained us mightily 
—that we resented having to put it aside before we 
reached the end. When he has learnt restraint—and 
occasionally he is restrained—he will write a much 
better book than the one before us, though it will 
probably be less successful from the point of view of 
royalties. We deplore his excesses, because they spoil 
what might have been a fine novel but his character¬ 
isation, as a whole, is admirable, and we have nothing 
but praise for those chapters in which he takes us to 
sea. Mr. Harris-Burland, with a friend to restrain 
him, could write a noteworthy book. 

In the Queen’s Service. By Dick Donovan. (John 

Long, 6s.) 

Another historical novel, and a dreary onel Forty- 
four chapters, with such headings as these: ‘ ‘ The 
Tryst by the Rowan Tree,” “ The Dead sleep Well.” 
“ Love Makes its Moan,” “ What the Moonlight 
Saw,” are enough to strike terror to the heart of any 
but a practised reader of the “ Duchess Novelettes ” 
and literature of that class. The author has laid him¬ 
self out to produce “ a horrible tale,” and has suc¬ 
ceeded only too well. So gruesome is he that he 
defeats his own ends, and the reader wades heavily 
through pages of gory detail. Needless to say, there 
is a hunchback villain and a beautiful, insane gipsy 
woman. Fleeting but inspiring glimpses of Darnley 
and Mary Stuart constitute the historical element in 
the book. The lovely but flighty heroine marries the 
wrong man, and is murdered for her pains, while her 
discarded lover prospers, weds a lady of Mary’s Court, 
and lives happily ever after. By which it will be seen 
that the book is not without a moral. 

Open Hatchways. By the Honourable Henry J. 

Coke. (Lane, 6 s.) 

A curiously incongruous book. The scene is laid in 
England, the time is the present day, but the language 
and the whole spirit of the story belong to the early 
fifties. Socially, we have changed very greatly within 
the last twenty years, and a novel which purports to 
deal with modern society, but shows the attitude of 
mind of the mid-Victorian era gives the reader an un¬ 
comfortable sense of unreality. Try as he will, he 
cannot but picture the heroine, Elfhilda, as a ring- 
letted, “Keepsake” damsel, and the fact that she 
reads Tinayre’s “ Maison du Peche,” does not help 
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matters; she should be weeping her eyes out over 
“ Clarissa.” Judged from the standpoint of the date 
to which, in spirit, it belongs, the book is not a bad 
one. Well and carefully written, it is interesting 
enough to carry the reader to the end of the thirty- 
four chapters. There is a touch of George Meredith 
in the characters (as well as the names) of Mrs. Boadle 
and Sir Ralph Wychard, though they are, unfortu¬ 
nately, too slightly drawn to contain more than a very 
faint hint. 

The Square Peg. By W. E. Norris. (Constable, 6s.) 

To readers in search of recreation we can heartily 
recommend “ The Square Peg,” and we can go yet 
further and recommend it also for something more 
serious than the mere amusement of an hour or so, 
for it is a novel considerably above the average in 
more than one respect. The drawing of the various 
characters shows much insight and also a very marked 
degree of differentiation, which—as there are six 
extremely active and two or three fairly passive 
characters, beside a few lightly sketched in the back¬ 
ground—must have required considerable deftness in 
the management. Our interest in the story is main¬ 
tained from the first chapter to the last, in spite of the 
fact that none of the people portrayed are peculiarly 
sympathetic, or possessed of any great personal 
charm. In thus investing with interest people not 
individually attractive, the author shows us his 
strength, and gives us some interesting and subtle 
studies and contrasts. The story opens well and in a 
manner calculated to arouse immediate interest. We 
are introduced on the first page to Mrs. Hadlow, who 
is seated at her breakfast-table looking “ a little less 
good-humoured than usual,” and awaiting the tardy 
appearance of her eldest son, with whom she is com¬ 
pelled to discuss unpleasant details of financial 
troubles. When at last Cyril—the son—does appear 
he brings with him a letter from a remote and half- 
forgotten cousin, which tells of £he old man’s desire 
to adopt his young relative as possible heir to his un¬ 
entailed estate. It is in the position of heir to this old 
Devonshire squire that he becomes “The Square 
Peg.” The reader will find some difficulty in feeling 
sympathetic with Cyril as a person, although as the 
study of a type anyone who has met his prototype in 
life will recognise the care with which it is portrayed. 
He is annoyingly insipid and characterless, and 
although he poses as an artist and a socialist we fail 
to find sufficient ground for accepting- him as either, 
and we come to the conclusion that his desire for art 
was rather a negative than a positive quality. Anyhow, 
the artistic temperament seemed entirely lacking in the 
affairs of his heart, which were conducted in so luke¬ 
warm a manner as to almost enlist our sympathies with 
the scheming and mercenary widow, who saw in him 
a means by which she could mend her shattered 
prospects! About his socialism, too, we feel slightly 
sceptical. The author’s manner of writing is not par¬ 
ticularly striking, but it is straightforward and simple, 
and he relates his story clearly and well with a very 
telling truthfulness all his own. It is a manner which 
does not depend on any such embellishments as bril¬ 
liancy or over-much humour, neither is the really read¬ 
able result obtained by a dramatic story, for there are 
few “ situations ” to be found in this novel, and only 
one really dramatic scene, which takes place between 
Adela—the widow—and her mother-in-law, which 
is treated in a restrained manner. Indeed, so quiet 
and apparently effortless is this author’s method that 
it is not until we close the book and regard it as a 
whole that we realise how very complete, carefully 
studied and finished it is. All readers of interesting 
fiction should be on the look-out for the next novel by 
the author of “ The Square Peg.” 
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FINE ART 

RODIN AND REASON 

It sometimes happens that a man with a little know¬ 
ledge may prove more dangerous as a teacher than 
an absolute ignoramus. Following this argument 
many people may join with Mr. Clutton-Brock 
in his skilfully conducted campaign against the 
technical criticism of art. “ Where ignorance 
is bliss,” etc. Why destroy Dr. Stiggins’s enjoy¬ 
ment of “Little Abe” by patiently and labor¬ 
iously educating him to some dim notion of the con¬ 
trapuntal splendour of the overture to The Meister- 
singers. “The business of a critic,” according to 
Mr. Clutton-Brock, is to “ teach us how to enjoy 
art.” Quite so, but the question remains whether that 
enjoyment is to be intelligent or the reverse. There 
are degrees of enjoyment, and some of us think it 
worth our while to spend our time and thought in the 
effort, often vain, to lift the victims of Dr. Stiggins 
into a higher plane of enjoyment. How is that en¬ 
joyment to be communicated ? Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
method is simple. “ Our art at the present day,” he 
says, heartily, “ is bad.” Having with one anathema 
confounded Messrs. Rodin, Sargent, Guthrie, 
Brangwyn, Clausen, Wilson Steer, etc., he prepares 
enjoyment for his readers by leaving them to dis¬ 
cover for themselves that things are better than he 
makes them out to be. Doubtless he means well, but 
I do not like his method. Having settled the public 
and the critic, the creator, the artist himself, is next 
attended to, and he is sternly asked whether he 
labours for love or money. The inference is that if 
his labour be for money it is dross and outside the 
pale of true art. Sturdy Sam Johnson, who once 
expressed with some force his views about writers 
who did not write for money, is obviously taboo. On 
the other hand Mr. Algernon Ashton, whose prolific 
production of letters is the result of pure love, must 
be welcomed inside. Hence it follows, according to 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s argument, that it is the business 
of the literary critic not to talk about such technical 
matters as style, sentence, construction, grammar and 
the choice of words, but to distinguish the love-children 
of Mr. Ashton from mere business venture of “ The 
Rambler,” and to explain to an expectant public the 
greater art of the former. Let me leave the literary 
critic to this unenviable task and investigate the value 
of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s test when applied to sculpture 
and painting. 

Now, a great picture or a great statue is produced 
by a trinity of forces: a trained hand, a well-stocked 
mind, and a feeling heart. Much can be done with 
any one of these, more with two, but the highest 
art is only to be achieved by the union of the three. 
But how are these qualities expressed, how may they 
be detected in a work of art? They are expressed 
and to be found in the despised technique, and in that 
only. If the drawing be good it betokens behind the 
trained hand the love of drawing that has led the 
artist to perfect his draughtmanship. In the design, 
the grouping and the arrangement the mind has con¬ 
ceived, and the heart has cheered the hand to its 
work, the colour betrays the sureness or hesitation of 
the hand, the science of the harmonising mind, the 
emotion of the sensitive heart. 

How are these things to be explained ? how are we to 
guard against the blind admiration of non-existent 
qualities, and the neglect of the existent if we do not 
enter into this question of technique? In a land of 
free speech everyone may voice his opinion of a pic¬ 
ture or a statue, but unless that opinion is based on 
understanding, is set forth logically and with reason. 
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approbation and disapprobation are equally valueless. 
It is the duty of a critic to explain his likes and dis¬ 
likes, to point out the qualities he admires, the defects 
he deplores, to aid his readers in sharing his joys and 
enter into his sorrows, and not to make vague asser¬ 
tions without a shred of reason or argument. 

It is this lack of discrimination in contemporary 
criticism that brings the critic into contempt. When 
he says'a work is good or bad he must support his 
assertion by all the means in his power, forcing his 
hearer to look with all his eyes and note qualities and 
defects he might otherwise miss. He should not talk 
about art or the artist, but the work which the artist 
has produced. 

A very good example of the sort of writing that 
passes for art criticism among those who have never 
studied art is Mr. Frederick Lawton’s “ Rodin ” (Grant 
Richards, 2s.). This is the second book that Mr. 
Lawton has written about the French sculptor, and in 
that it is shorter than the first it is to this extent prefer¬ 
able, but neither volume shows any power of analysis, 
or even a moderate understanding of the sculptor’s 
art. What is to be thought of a critic who selects 
for reproduction Rodin’s “ The Shades ” and omits the 
“ Adam ” ? Here was an admirable opportunity for Mr. 
Lawton to follow Mr. Clutton-Brock’s advice—good 
in the main, be it remembered—to distinguish between 
what was done for love or for other reasons. The 
"Adam,” admittedly suggested by the "Slave” of 
Michael Angelo, may be less perfect, less grand, yet it is 
more alive, more vibrating, because it belongs to our 
own more nervous age. The modelling shows the good 
qualities of Rodin, the skill of his hand, and the love 
with which he has laboured in rendering the volumes 
of the shoulders and torso. But now look at the 
figure to our left of the group called “The Shades.” It 
is the “ Adam ” again, but with what a difference^ A 
new clay man has been cast from the old “ Adam,” the 
head, already bent, has been knocked down further to 
the dislocation of the shoulder, the left arm is pulled 
away from the body, a portion of the right arm is cut 
clean away. Defects in the “ Adam ” are repeated, but 
where are its merits? The love has flown out of the 
work, and with the love has flown the virtues of 
technique, the rhythm of line, the science of modelling. 

That is what Mr. Lawson did in his first book, and 
in the second he says of the “Age of Bronze,” “ Science 
and expression are happily combined in the modelling, 
though perhaps with less power than in the later 
pieces.” What does he mean by power? What are 
the later pieces? “ The Age of Bronze ” is the most 
complete work of Rodin the master, master by right 
of achievement and not publicity, of Rodin when he 
gave his whole soul to his work, and was not ham¬ 
pered and hindered by a crowd of snobs and parasites. 
In this statue we see all that knowledge and love of 
the beautiful which we seek so often vainly in more 
recent work. Delicate in movement, following the 
lines of the antique, it retains nevertheless the modern 
feeling for form. All the bones are in their places, 
the flesh is felt as flesh, and in a single statue Rodin 
has known how to express what another would have 
sought to render in a group. This indeed is great 
plastic art, and shall we diminish or heighten our enjoy¬ 
ment of this work by investigating the truth of the 
art and the skill of the artist as expressed in its 
technique ? 

Which are the later works which Mr. Lawton seems 
to prefer? Is it “ Le Baiser,” with its coarse, wooden 
legs and toes? Is it the “ Victor Hugo ” monument, 
which holds not together, and excels neither in draw¬ 
ing nor composition? Do not blame Rodin. The 
greatest master may have accidents and fail at times. 
Blame the men and women who praise the “ Victor 
Hugo ” perhaps more than the “ Adam,” and thus lead 


the young sculptor astray by proving that the bad work, 
which is so much easier to imitate, is approved by 
so-called “ critics ” as heartily as the good. If it was 
Mr. Lawton’s desire to show only the greatness of 
Rodin and not his failures, why did he not omit the 
monument and give instead the older and greater 
bust of the poet, a real masterpiece? If he wished 
to be just, to give an exact critical estimate, he 
should have reproduced the two and shown that even 
the head of the monument is greatly inferior to the 
bust. But to do this he would have had to enter into 
technical details which I doubt his ability to discuss, 
for he appears to be equally enthusiastic about “ La 
Pensee ” and the bust of Mme. Morla Vicuna, and sees 
not how much more fitting the title of the first is to the 
second, which expresses real intelligence with an 
execution perfect from every standpoint. The first 
pleases for a little while because the model is attrac¬ 
tive, but it succumbs after a prolonged critical inves¬ 
tigation because of the lack of modelling—look at the 
cheeks—and in sculpture the modelling is more 
important than the model. He is an artist of immense 
power, but this power is curiously confined. He was 
never a praticien, and not working it himself he does 
not quite understand the marble he loves. For that 
reason his bronzes, generally speaking, are preferable. 
At the same time he does not understand bronze as 
Mr. Paul Bartlett, for example, does, and compared 
to the American he is a babe in the matter of patine. 
He is not a great decorator, and the “ Citizens of 
Calais ” are more admirable regarded singly than as 
a group. His greatness does not lie in his power of 
arrangement. It lies in the great skill and great 
knowledge of his modelling. At his best he is the 
greatest modeller the world has seen, and with the 
clay, and without the false friends who stop him when 
his work is half done, he is a giant. He has created 
a noble series of busts unparalleled since antiquity. 
The “ Victor Hugo,” the “ Puvis de Chavannes,” 
the “ Jean Paul Laflrens,” the “ Henley,” the “ Mme. 
Vicuna ”—above all, the “ Man with the Broken 
Nose.” He has created a flawless statue, the “Age 
of Brass,” and other figures, masterpieces, if not 
flawless, like the " Adam,” the “ Danaid,” the 
“Eve,” the “John the Baptist”—admirable in parts, 
though as a whole the smaller headless and armless 
version, “ L’Homme qui Marche,” is superior. He 
has put fresh life into the art of sculpture, he has been 
a wholesome, inspiring influence on the young of 
talent, and if he has also been a pernicious influence 
on the less competent of the rising generation, that is 
not so much his fault as their own. They have failed 
to distinguish between the true Rodin and the false, 
or they have discovered, as Hoppner once said, that 
it is easier for a student to copy the defects of a 
master than his excellencies. It is the business of the 
critic to sort out the excellencies from the defects. 
And this he cannot do without entering into technical 
criticism. The excellencies may be the result of love, 
but they could not find expression without a profound 
knowledge of Nature and pure technical ability. The 
critic must know Nature, and he must know technique 
before he can guess at where love lies. 

Frank Rotter. 


DRAMA 

“ OTHELLO ” AT HIS MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE 

“ Othello ” is not a play for the theatre—at any 
rate, in the twentieth century. To really enjoy it, it 
should be read quietly by the fireside, as, indeed, 
I Charles Lamb recommended it should be read. One’s 
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idea of the principal characters is liable to be distorted 
by the personalities of the actors themselves, to the 
great detriment of one’s artistic perceptions. This is 
partially true of the latest representation of the play, 
though owing to the weakness of much of the acting 
very little but momentary annoyance is likely to result. 
Neither Iago nor Desdemona nor Cassio were at all 
like my fancied people of the fireside, and I could not 
honestly think they were improvements. However 
that may be, Othello himself, in the person of Mr. 
Oscar Asche, is everything that one could desire. It is 
a stupendous part, and Mr. Asche played it to per¬ 
fection. He was very black certainly, and this would 
not have pleased Coleridge, but he gave the feeling that 
he was a man of great personality, and a man to whom 
the Venetians might well have entrusted their safety. 
His self-possession in the first two acts showed that he 
was a born leader of men, and that he knew it: but 
from the beginning of the intrigue, from the moment 
when suspicion began to lay hold on him, he became 
merely human, and the agonies that he endured on 
the stage at once made themselves felt among the 
audience. They were most terrible, but the man re¬ 
mained for all that the great captain, even when he 
strikes his wife in front of the ambassadors. At times 
he became almost volcanic in his wrath, and then again 
he killed Desdemona as though he were merely ful¬ 
filling a duty that he had set himself to do. I cannot 
help feeling that whoever sees Mr. Asche in this part 
will accept him as the ideal Othello, and whenever they 
think of Othello they will think of Mr. Asche. His is 
an interpretation which comes very near to that of 
Professor Bradley, and I think it must have been 
largely influenced by his well-known “ Lecture on the 
Shakespearean Tragedy.” 

By the side of his performance the other actors sink 
into insignificance; Miss Lily Brayton could not 
possibly be an ideal Desdemona, and until the last act 
I felt no illusion of the beautiful, high-born lady; 
but at the end, all the pity of it seemed to appear in 
her face and mien, and if I had only seen that fifth 
act I should have thought very highly of her per¬ 
formance. To fail as Iago is the lot of most actors 
who attempt the part, and Mr. Brydone must comfort 
himself with that thought; but in a way this perhaps 
is the key to the reason why Othello is a bad play 
to see. Unless Iago is the man Shakespeare made 
him, the play becomes too improbable. Why was Iago 
such a villain ? The only answer seems to be because 
he was Iago. Mr. Brydone is not Iago, but he might, 
I fancy, have been a good Cassio; Mr. Hignett in 
this part was too effeminate. Miss Mary Rorke, as 
Emulia, was distinctly good in the last act, where, 
after all, she gets her only chance. The play was very 
excellently staged, and if Othello is to be seen at 
all it may very well be seen at His Majesty’s. But the 
Censor, where is he, and how does he reconcile it to his 
conscience to allow it to be performed and refuse his 
licence to, shall we say, Monna Vanna? 

A. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE POETRY OF EMILY DICKINSON 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The immense intellectual influence which The 
Academy, under its present editorship, is gaining in Europe 
and the British Colonies tempts me to beg you to allow me to 
express a regret that the collected poetical works of the late 
Emily Dickinson are so little read outside the United States, 
so strangely their country of origin. 

During the long summer of 1905, which I spent in the States 
studying American prose and poetry, I found no woven words 
so mystic and so wonderful against the drab or the sinister 
backgrounds of American life as those of this elfin genius, 


touched with unearthly spiritual splendours that make her 
worthy to be called a soul’s descendant of Crashaw and S. 
Teresa. 

Only in The Academy of last December 1 have I seen anything 
modern of quite similar quality—“From Rosamor Dead,” by 
“ Althea Gyles.” To bathe the mind in such faery springs of 
poetry is to enjoy some moments of pure relief from our 
phantasmagoric pseudo-democracy of Asquiths, Birrells, Clif¬ 
fords, and Lloyd-Georges. 

November 16. Virtus ArIete Fortior. 


“MORTAL MEN” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Miss Herbertson’s forbearing letter has made me feel 
a little ashamed of my “ primrose path ” suggestion. Of 
course, I did not refer to the clever author of this novel in par¬ 
ticular. I was only indicating a certain general tendency in 
women-made books, and can quite understand that there are 
exceptions, where the most high-minded and conscientious 
motives are alone concerned. 

November 16. P. Beaufoy. 

“THE SHATTERED IDOL” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I n reviewing the above in your last issue, you refer 
to my former novels, and write of them thus: 

There was no thought, no true ability, no great charm, 
no latent power behind them. 

And yet when you reviewed my “Doctor in Corduroy,” you 
wrote of its hero that “ the delineation of the horse-doctor’s 
character is both faithful and touching.” If this was so, then 
the novel must have contained some “thought,” “true ability,” 
and even some “ charm.” As to my “ inane prefatory note,” 
will you permit me to state that there is a church— now one 
of the “ show churches ” of Southern England—literally 
packed with artistic trappings that were obtained by its late 
vicar’s fraudulent dealings. 

November 18. Max Baring. 


A GLASS HOUSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The reviewer of Mr. Johnston’s “ Leading American 
Soldiers ” stigmatises the combination of words “ alien to ” as 
ridiculous and unintelligible. No doubt he is right, but how 
about another combination of words, employed by himself in 
the review; I mean “belong in ”? And how about “ weed out 
the sheep and the goats ”? 

J. B. W. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —On page 60 of the new “ Life of Cavour,” by the Hon. 
Edward Cadogan, after borrowing textually five lines from 
Countess Martinengo’s biography of that statesman (a book he 
seems to have read with care, though-he never mentions it), 
the author proceeds to say that during the fite in honour of 
the promulgation of Carlo Alberto’s Statute, Cavour showed 
his contempt for popular enthusiasm by whispering to his 
neighbour : “ We are so many dogs.” Now, this expression is 
used familiarly by Italians to indicate bad singing, and Cavour 
applied it jokingly to the bad singing of “ Fratelli d'ltalia ” by 
himself and his fellow journalists in comparison with the better 
performance of the guild of wine-carriers which stood near 
them. The whole story is told in the Introduction to the first 
volume of Chiala’s edition of “ Cavour’s Letters.” It is also 
told correctly by Countess Martinengo in the words immediately 
following those quoted by Mr. Cadogan, so that the mistake of 
thinking the remark anything more than a joke becomes the 
more singular. I may add that Cavour never said a " Liberal 
Church in a Liberal State” ; what he did say, or was reported to 
have said, was, a “ Free Church in a free State ”—which does 
not mean the same thing. 

November 16. A Student of “ Risorgimento.” 


AN APPEAL 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Will you kindly permit us to appeal through your 
columns to the charitable public on behalf of the underfed 
children attending our elementary schools. 

For many years past the Referee Children’s Dinner Fund, 
the London Spools Dinner Association, and other associations 
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have rendered valuable assistance in collecting and distributing 
funds. With these associations the Council is in close con¬ 
nection, and every effort is being made to bring the Council, 
the associations, and the schools into such relationship as will 
result in a highly efficient organisation for relieving distress. 

The winter will soon be upon us, when distress must in¬ 
evitably increase, and, in order to meet the needs of the chil¬ 
dren, the Council is anxious that at least .£15,000 should be 
raised. 

The Council considers that it would be a great misfortune 
if voluntary contributions, which have hitherto met the demand, 
should fail to continue to do so. If, however, the response is 
not adequate this winter, there will probably be no alternative 
in the winter of 1908-9 but to resort to the rates. 

The Council has voted a sum for equipment and appliances, 
and will place every convenience at the disposal of the asso¬ 
ciations, through the medium of the Children’s Care Com¬ 
mittees, which have been appointed for every necessitous 
school. These committees will make all possible effort to 
ensure the most careful discrimination in the selection of those 
children who are really in need of help. 

Contributions may be sent to: 

(1) The Referee Children’s Dinner Fund, Hon. Trea¬ 
surer—Mrs. Burgwin, 147 Brixton Road, S.W.; (2) The 
London Schools Dinner Association, Hon. Treasurer— 
The Right Hon. I.ord Kinnaird, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
(3) any of the other associations co-operating with the 
Council. 

Or, to one of us, the undersigned: 

H. Percy Harris, Chairman of the London County 
Council, 98 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W.; John T. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Education Committee, 19 Wood- 
church Road, Hampstead, N.W.; E. A. H. Jay, Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on Underfed Children, Tower 
House, Woolwich. 

November 14. 


ANOTHER APPEAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you allow me to make an appeal through your 
columns for funds to complete the building of the Anglican 
Church which is now in course of erection at Khartoum. 

In 1900 a first appeal was made in the English Press, but, 
owing to the many claims which were being made on the 
nation at that time, it was not until some years later that 
a sufficient sum had been collected to justify even the laying 
of the foundation stone. 

This ceremony was performed by H.R.H. Princess Henry 
of Battenberg on February 7th, 1904, and the subscriptions 
raised since then enabled us towards the end of last year to 
commence the building of the church. Apart from the cam¬ 
panile tower, which will be erected when funds are available, 
at least £7,000 is needed at the present moment to complete 
the main building, and it is for subscriptions towards this sum 
that I venture to ask you to aid us through the medium of 
your valuable journal. 

The money now at our disposal will become exhausted 
during the coming winter, but I am sanguine that if our needs 
are widely known there will be no necessity to discontinue the 
building for want of funds. 

An illustrated account of the church work in the Sudan 
has been prepared, and a plan and sketches of the church 
now in the course of erection are given in its pages. Copies 
are being sent to all subscribers whose addresses can be ob¬ 
tained, and others are being distributed as widely as possible 
to those who are likely to interest themselves in the work. 
Copies will also be gladly sent to anyone who will write for 
them by the Hon. Secretaries in England or the Sudan. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary in England, Alfred Dyke Acland, Esq., 186, Strand, 
W.C.; or by the Hon. Secretary in the Sudan, Major P. R. 
Phipps, Khartoum. Cheques should be crossed “ Khartoum 
Church Fund.” Reginald Wingate, 

Major-General, 

Governor-General of the Sudan. 

October 16. 
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The Best Tonic 

For the restoration of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

If your chemist does not have it in stock be can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., US Old Street, London, B. C. 
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DRINK THE 


WHITE 
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* AFTER DINNER. Qt 


BLUE 


In making; use lc— quantity. It being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S 
FIRST CONTRIBUTION 

APPEARED IN 


Public Opinion 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S First Published 
Contribution appeared in PUBLIC OPINION 
for April 3, 1875. It was a letter concerning 
Moody and Sankey, and has quite the Shavian 
manner. 


Public Opinion 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT & ACTIVITY 

TWOPENCE WEEKLY 

Post Free to any Part of the World, 15/«* yearly, 
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bookstall, or from the publishers, Simpkin Marshall & Co., 
Stationers' Hall Court, London. 
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Society for P romoting Christia n Knowledge. 

Tlssot’s Illustrated Old Testament 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-six Compositions Illustrating the work, many printed in colour. Bound in art cloth, imperial 4to, 

2 Vols., £2 2S. 

The Edition is limited, and is offered at a rate much below the normal price. 

This splendid work Is admirably suited for a Christmas Present • 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing One Hundred Plates and Illustrations. Small 4to, 

cloth boards, 10s. 

"As to the qualifications of its Authors there can be no doubt at all. Mr. King and Mr. Hall have given abundant proof that they possess ripe 
scholarship, and we can, therefore confidently accept what they say on their respective subjects."— Atheneeum , November 9th, 1907. 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR. 

Edited by T. LEMAN HARE. 

BOTTICELLI. GREUZE. VELAZQUEZ. REYNOLDS. ROMNEY. 

Each Volume containing Eight Coloured Illustrations. Small 4 to, Is. 6d. each net. Others Ready Shortly. 

LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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" Some idea of the great sire of the Lusitania's machinery may be gathered from the description in a little book called " Turbines " by Engineer- 
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*' This is a little popular description in simple language describing the operation of water and steam turbines .”—Mechanical Engineer, Sept. 28th, 1907. 
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Education 


NOTICE. 


'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


NBW ZEALAND. 

HE EDUCATION BOARD, Wanganui, 
New Zealand, requires the services of an ART 
MASTER for the Wanganui Technical School. 
Salary £300 per annum, reckoning from date of 
commencing to teach at Wanganui. Engagement 
for three years, terminable thereafter at three 
ninths' notice on either side. Second saloon 
passage by the direct route will be allowed. 
Applicants must not be under 25 nor over 35 
years of age, must hold an Art Master’s certificate 
with groups II. and III., or both, and must be 
prepared to take up duty not later than the end 
of February. Application to be made at once to 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
13 Victoria Street, London, S.W., from whom 
forms of application may be had. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business cbmmunica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Qobbn Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


A CHRISTMAS COURSB OF ILLUS¬ 
TRATED LECTURES. 

T3 OVAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
1 *■ BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Sir DAVID GILL, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
will deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted to 
a Juvenile Auditory) on " Astronomy, Old and 
New,” commencing on SATURDAY, Dec. 28, 
1907, at 3 o'clock; to be continued on Dec. 31; 
and Jan. 2, 4, 7, 9, 1908. Subscription (for Non- 
Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may now 
be obtained at the Institution. 


SWINBY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, 
1907. 

Under the Direction of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

A COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES on 
” HORSES — PAST AND PRESENT ” 
will be delivered by Professor J. Cossar Ewart, 
M.D., F.R.S., in the lecture Theatre of the 
Victoria and Albert Mjjseum, South Kensing¬ 
ton (by permission of the Board of Education), 
during the month of DECEMBER, on Mondays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, at 5 p.m., beginning 
Friday, 6th, and ending Monday, 30th. Each 
Lecture will be illustrated by means of Lantern 
Slides and Limelight. Admission to the Lectures 
Free. Entrance from Exhibition Road. 

By order of the Trustees, 

E. Ray Lankester, Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HE NBW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail.- This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
jollie good book” jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Typewriting: 


TPYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
•*k- mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


Books for Sale 


E ncyclopaedia britannica, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


TyHISTLBR AS I KNEW HIM. By 
v ” Mortimer Menpes. 125 Full - page 
Plates in Colours and Tints; sq. imp. 8vo, 
decorated cloth. A. &. C. Black. 40/- net, for 
12/6.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


'T'HB FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 

-*• including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Medium 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. Rhynchota, Vol. IV., part 1, 10s. 

London : Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd. 
Burma : Myles Standish & Co., Rangoon. Berlin: 
Friedlander & Sobn, Carlstrasse, 11. 


Art 


E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Ear'y British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd’s Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Sturgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASB AT ANY TIMB. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


THIRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
J- Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 


One Book 
Two Books ... 
Three Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books 
Eight Books... 


Twelve Month, 

11 1 0 
1 11 6 

1 17 $ 

2 2 0 
2 12 6 
3 3 0 


Six Months 

£ 12 0 
18 0 
1 1 0 
1 4 a 
1 11 6 
1 16 0 


Three Months 
£ 7 0 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books personally or by 
messenger as often as desired at the Lib-arv in Harrod's Stores, and at 17 Hanover 
I W V, Loi F 1 77 , Subscribers to the above service may exchange their books 

by Rail or Parcels rail, a. often as desired, paying carriage both ways. All boxes 
of books are forwarciijsfc’to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
row books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 

Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List. etc.. Wilt be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 
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Oxford University Press 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF FRENCH VERSE 

Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. Chosen and Edited by 
ST. JOHN LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net ; on Oxford India Paper, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tribune. —“ May be cordially recommended. ... In a critical introduction of thirty 
pages Mr. Lucas gives a clear and valuable survey of the development of French poetry, in 
which he shows a fine appreciation of the different modes and phases of the poetic art that 
prevailed between the days of Villon and those of Verlaine. The notes are kept within a 
brief compass: they are partly biographical and partly explanatory. Both editions are 
handsome.” 


TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY. 

Linen rag paper, printed with the Types given to the University by Dr. Fell, 1660. 
NEW VOLUMES. 5s. net each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
and A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 

With an Introduction by W. H. HADOW. 

MINOR POEMS OF 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Chosen and Edited by CYRIL BRETT. 

I Nation.— "A volume which every lover of poetry will be glad to possets; the book 
I contains as much of Drayton as the general reader will require, and in compiling it Mr. Brett 
has done a real service to literature.” 

I 

OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 

HEINE’S BUCH DER LIEDER 


OOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR OHRiSTMAS PRESENTS. 

OUR NEW LIST, containing the 
most Noteworthy and Recent 
Books of the year, and including 
a Large Selection of Books for 
Young Folk, will be sent you Post 
Free on receipt of name and address. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 

LONDON, W.C. 

OBDEBS FBOM THESE LISTS EXECUTED BY BETOBN 


Translated by J. TODHUNTER. 
Oxford India Paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; on 


Scotsman.—” In rainy of his renderings there is little loss of the charm peculiar to 
Heine's songs, and this little volume is proof of his own scholarship and poetical talent, as 
well as a worthy tribute to the great German singer." 


The World’s Classics. 

On ordinary or thin paper. Nearly 150 volumes now ready. Cloth. Is. net; Sultan-red 
leather, Is. 6d. net. And in eight superior bindings. 

LATEST VOLUMES. 

SMOLLETT’S TRAVELS THROUGH FRANGE AND ITALY. With an 
Introduction and Appendixes by T. Seccombe. 

DON QUIXOTE. Jerva9’s Translation. With an Introduction by J. Fitzmalrice- 
Kelly, and a Frontispiece. 2 vols. 

BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Edited by the late W. E. Gladstone. 

GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With an Introduction by J. B. Bury. 
FIELDING’S JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO LISBON. With Introduction 
and Notes by Austin DobsoS, and 2 Illustrations. 

BUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES and THE ETHIGS OF THE DUST. 
Ruskin House Edition. 

BUSKIN'S TIME AND TIDE and THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 

A WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS COLEBIDOE’S*POEMS. With an Introduction by A. T. Quillsr-Couch. 

TROLLOPE’S THE THREE GLERKS. With an Introduction by W. Teign- 
___ —mouth Shore. 

1 ANNE BRONTE’S AONES OBEY. 

npT TT7 |)T IT) T TC TJ T? T> CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With an Introduction by W. Hale 

^ A XT Lx 1 —J A O X A Li AV LESAGE’S GIL BLAS. Smollett's Translation. With Introduction and Notes by 

_ J. Fitzmaukice-Kellv. 2 vols. 

tlfld ROOKTSP'T T immediately . 

^^VylVuLl/LjLjlLlV BURKE’S WORKS* With Preface by F. W. Raffktv. Vols. V. and VI.. completing 

--— ■ _ the Work. 

JANE AUSTEN’S EMMA. With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 

Tb* IW _r„ D I It D . 1 T MARLOWE’S DR. FAUSTUS and OORTHE’S FAUST. With an Introduc- 

1 he best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians. tion by a. w. Ward. 

JC r t, i , 1 ’ ROBERT BROWNING'S POEMS. Vol. II. 

and Secretaries of Book Club. ,s the P. & B. It. list of new ggg House 

> contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary RUSKIN°S UNTO THIS LA8T and MUNERA PULYERIS. Ruskin House 

column, are filled with the latest new,. A specimen copy will be rbynolds’S DISCOURSES, with an introduction by Au,™ Dobsor. 

sent post free on application. prospec tuses ON APP LICATION. 

37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press. Amen Comer. E.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


in the smoking-room and sleep on the billiard table— 
would the Pall Mall Gazette be astonished and indig¬ 
nant if the members of the original club repudiated 
the members of the seceding club and disliked them, 
and strongly objected to being classed in the same 
category? And would the Pall Mall Gazette feel the 
same indignation if, supposing that a distinguished 
member of the middle classes, say an ex-criminal 
lawyer who had become the editor of a penny paper, 
had proposed to visit the original club, the committee 
of the club declined to allow him to do so when 
they ascertained that he also proposed to visit 
the other club? And would a gentleman write to the 
Pall Mall Gazette and sign himself “ Amazed,” and 
another gentleman write and sign himself “ Spectemur 
Agendo”? We wonder. We referred last week to 
the Pall Mall Gazette as “ our guileless contem¬ 
porary,” but really it seems this week to exhibit inno¬ 
cence which one might almost characterise as pre-simian 
The two letters which it publishes in its issue of 
November 27 th under the heading of “ The Egregious 
Vicar” over the two signatures which we have cited are 
obviously written by two wicked members of the High 
Church party, who are indulging in the gentle pastime 
of ‘‘pulling the leg” of our esteemed contemporary. 


The Pall Mall Gazette is filled with indignation be¬ 
cause the Vicar of Basingstoke has written to the 
Mayor of the borough discouraging his proposed 
official attendance at church, because he has heard that 
the Mayor intends, on a subsequent Sunday, to visit 
one of the Nonconformist chapels. “ One could 
understand the cult of ‘ undenominationalism,’ ” says 
the Pall Mall, “ if there were many Anglican clergy¬ 
men like the Vicar of Basingstoke.” Let the Pall 
Mall rejoice; it is in a position to begin forthwith 
understanding the cult of “ undenominationalism.” 
We can assure our contemporary that there are, fortu¬ 
nately, a great many Anglican clergymen (we hope we 
may say a majority) exactly like the Vicar of Basing¬ 
stoke in this respect: that they strongly and emphati¬ 
cally object to any action on the part of a public func¬ 
tionary which may have the effect of giving official 
countenance to the theory that the Church of England 
is only one out of a large body of similar “ churches.” 
The Church of England is still the established church of 
this country, and if the intelligence of the staff of the 
Pall Mall Gazette does not enable it to understand that 
the Vicar of Basingstoke, in acting as he has done, is 
only doing his bare duty we almost despair of making it 
plain to that intelligence. 


But perhaps we may try the method adopted by 
teachers with very young or very simple people: the 
method of analogy. Let the Pall Mall Gazette suppose 
that a company of amiable citizens, say, half a dozen 
stockbrokers, a few journalists, a doctor or two, and a 
retired Indian judge form themselves into a club. Now, 
if these excellent persons from time to time elected 
to their body other stockbrokers, doctors, journalists, 
and retired Indian judges until in course of time they 
formed a large community, who in return for certain 
undertakings, and in consideration of conforming to 
the rules of that community, were entitled to all the 
privilege and amenities of that community or club; and 
if certain doctors, stockbrokers, and retired Indian 
judges revolted against certain rules of that club, and 
insisted, in spite of the aforesaid rules and regula¬ 
tions, upon having their dinner served in the smoking 
room, and in sleeping on the billiard table, and if in 
consequence of these acts they were requested to 
leave the club, or left it voluntarily, and started another 
club under whose rules it became not only lawful and 
justifiable, but positively requisite and necessary to dine I 


After signing che petition against the retention of 
the Censorship, most of the signatories have 
hastened to explain that they have really no personal 
feeling against Mr. Redford, and that he is an admir¬ 
able man for the post. Mr. W. L. Courtney was the 
first to explain himself away in the Daily Telegraph, 
and was full of compliments for that incompetent 
official. After the production of Waste the critics 
have vied with each other in testimonials to the wisdom 
of Mr. Redford, who has also been crowned by the 
theatrical managers. The attack, of course, should 
have been directed entirely against Mr. Redford him¬ 
self in the first instance. An intelligent Censor would 
not have made himself objectionable to cultivated 
members of the public and cultivated dramatists. Mr. 
Redford has proved himself to be incompetent both 
to plays he prohibited and the plays he has passed. 

What qualification did he ever have for the post ? 
In “ Who’s Who,” we find: “ Redford, George Alex¬ 
ander; Examiner of Plays. Address: Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s Office, St. James’s Palace, S.W.” Most offi¬ 
cials, even the Poet Laureate, have some record, some 
achievement to their credit. We can only learn that 
his relationship to the late Mr. Pigott was regarded 
as sufficient. It is hardly fair, however, to judge a 
man from “ Who’s Who,” and in the pages of M.A.P. 
for November 2 nd we are told: “ He enjoys himself in 
Edinburgh, or at his cosy ‘ up the river ’ residence at 
Bourne End, oblivious to the wild outcry at his gates. 

. . . . Mr. Redford was in a bank.” And again : 

“ The Censor’s busiest times are before Easter and 
Whitsuntide, for in the spring the writer’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of plays. Mrs. Redford is a 
most popular hostess, a clever linguist, thoroughly 
artistic, and a constant visitor to the Wallace collec¬ 
tion.” 


But of her husband we are only told that: “One 
of the rights of the Censor of Drama, secured for him 
by Act of Parliament, is that of claiming a free seat 
at any theatre and at any performance he may choose, 
a privilege of which Mr. Redford frequently avails 
himself when in London.” Truly a brilliant record. 
Was Mr. J. T. Grein aware of these important facts 
in Mr. Redford’s career when he dared to suggest a 
Court of Dramatic Appeal, consisting of Sir Squire 
Bancroft, Mr. William Archer, and Mr. Carl 
Hentschel? Meanwhile, theatre managers may rest 
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quiet: nothing will be done. And the Stage Society 
ought to enjoy the benefit by a great acquisition of 
members. What would happen to it if theatre 
managers became intelligent? 


The New Quarterly is not a very distinctive title 
for a new publication which appears this month under 
the editorship of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. We hope 
that its contents will prove more significative than its 
name. The list of contributors to its first number con¬ 
tains names well known in their special fields, such as 
Lord Rayleigh, and the Hon. Bertram Russell. We 
omit here any consideration of the contributions of these 
two authors in order to draw attention to two of more 
general interest. Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes a 
short essay in his most polished manner on “ The Fire,” 
primarily as it burns for our pleasure, a caged lion, in 
the grate, and more largely as the special element of 
purification and exaltation. It is a fascinating subject, 
on which Mr. Max Beerbohm comments with truth 
and subtlety. He is particularly suggestive when he 
points out that “ As much fire as would be tantamount 
to a handful of earth or a tumblerful of water is yet 
a joy to the eyes, and a lively suggestion of grandeur. 
The other elements, even as presented in huge samples, 
impress us as less august than fire.” The most prosaic 
like to muse gazing at the fire when they are not 
cold, lovers of the sea find little suggestiveness in the 
sight of a glass of water when they are not thirsty. We 
doubt whether the aerial-minded are affected by air 
at all, except through their earth or fire sensibilities. 


Again in their spiritual sense Mr. Max Beerbohm 
notices the difference in the significance of the ele¬ 
ments. “ When we call a thing earthy we impute 
cloddishness; by ‘watery’ we imply insipidness; 
‘ airy ’ means trivial; ‘ fiery ’ has always a noble sig¬ 
nificance, denoting such things as faith, courage, 
genius.” If we had space we would quote much more, 
but we commend the essay especially to those who 
have the fire instinct, and generally to all instinct with 
the other elements, who like to think. The first will 
inquire whether they do not love the sea because its 
waves roar and curl like flames, the earth because it is 
a formation of heat, and fire is the life which enables 
it to manifest its beauty, and the air most when by 
its warmth or its freshness it has upon them the 
direct or indirect effect of fire. 


Mr. Sturge Moore is the author of the other essay 
to which we refer. Mr. Sturge Moore is a writer of 
very unequal merit. He succeeds and fails in slabs; 
one unity of his work is wholly admirable, and another 
wholly unworthy of him. He should keep a critic- 
imp in a bottle, which he should uncork at night, and 
release, with full power to deal with the manuscript 
which he has written by day. His work should be 
refined by fire, until the dross which disappoints his 
admirers has been consumed. We seize this oppor¬ 
tunity of criticising Mr. Sturge Moore generally, 
because the present essay is pure metal, fire-proof, 
the sort of work that his admirers expect from him. 
We do not find much interest in English appreciation 
of Charles Baudelaire; we have read nothing approach¬ 
ing Mr. Sturge Moore’s. It is occasioned by the 
recent publication of two books, “ Charles Baudelaire, 
etude biographique d’Eugene Crepet,” and “ Charles 
Baudelaire Lettres, 1841-1866,” but it is much more 
than a mere notice of these. 


On page 4 of our contemporary the Pall Mall 
Gazette’s issue for November the 28th we find a 
column headed “ Pall Mall Gazette Special Column.” 
An article follows under the title “ Maxims about 


Paris or Paris Maxims.” The first sentence runs: 
“ You remember the celebrated Beefeater song and 
‘ patter ’ of the regretted Dan Leno. ‘ Standing with 

our backs to the refreshment-room-’ he used to say. 

‘ Standing with our backs to Maxim’s what do we 
see?” We spare our readers, and need only tell 
them that if they finished the column they would find 
exactly what we expect to find in a special article in 
our contemporary’s pages; in fact, a column written 
with the same taste and judgment as a review printed 
side by side with it, “ Precious Nonsense.” As we read 
further we find that the first column is not intended for 
an article at all, but is a skilfully-written advertisement 
of Maxim’s. There is nothing to indicate "that the 
column is merely advertisement, except “Pall Mall 
Gazette Special Column,” which might mean anything. 
The type is slightly different from the Review column 
next it, but that, again, differs from the third, City 
Notes. Are either of these advertisements also? It 
is time that the custom of labelling advertisements 
plainly should be universally revived, especially in 
cases when the style in which they are written so 
closely resembles that of the ordinary text. 

Can nothing be done? The Academy holds no 
especial brief for Mr. Bernard Shaw; on the contrary 
we are of opinion that most of Mr. Shaw’s intellectual 
positions are quite indefensible. But everyone (not 
being a cretin or a Carmelite) is aware that Mr. Shaw 
holds a very definite and a very high position, that his 
work is to be criticised, severely it may be, but always 
with seriousness, ^nd always with the respect due to a 
thinker. And yet one has to read this sort of stuff 
in the Daily Mail: 

The more one sees of Mr. Shaw’s plays, ancient or modern, the 
more one wishes that he would indulge his by no means insignificant 
business instincts to the extent of collaborating with some past- 
master of stagecraft—say, for example, Mr. Seymour Hicks. 

Now, this—and there is much more in the same kind 
—is sheer and undiluted impertinence, and one is only 
astonished that the person who has uttered this impu¬ 
dent balderdash has been unwise enough to put his 
initials—K. H.—to his “ criticism.” One does not 
wish to enquire too curiously into the identity veiled 
or unveiled by these initials; one is merely warned 
that anything above this signature is not worthy of a 
moment’s serious consideration. 


The whole article is indeed of a quite amazing inepti¬ 
tude. “ We all hate the name of Julius Caesar,” says 
“ K. H.,” “ not because he was at all difficult to trans¬ 
late, but because he was so dull a writer.” He not 
only “ criticises ” Mr. Shaw, this gentleman, but he 
has a word to say about the classic authors—whom, 
one may say with some confidence, he has not read 
deeply. Furthermore, he has views on the question 
of anachronism—this quite wonderful K. H. He is 
annoyed because Britannus typifies “ English Puri tar- 
ism of a decade ago.” And again K. H. is sad because 
Caesar refers “ to that burnt-out effigy, the ‘ New 
Woman ’ ”—Caesar, by the way, makes no such refer¬ 
ence. One wonders whether this critic has ever read 
Shakespeare; whether his soul has been grieved by 
Hamlet’s wish to go to a university which did not 
come into existence for some seven hundred years 
after the death of Amleth; whether he has wept over 
the cannon salutes which accompanied the drinking of 
toasts in Denmark—five hundred years before cannon 
or gunpowder was heard of. Finally, we learn that 
“ Ccesar and Cleopatra is ‘ twaddle.’ ” It is a relief 
after this to turn to the advertisements of the quack 
medicines—they are more veracious and more re¬ 
spectable. And one can only condole with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson on the concluding paragraph of praise. A 
man of genius has no more mortifying experience than 
the laudation of the—K. H. 
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IN PRAISE OF YOUTH 

O delicate Youth, thy praises shall be sung 
While yet my heart is young .... 

While Life and I, in search of lovely things, 

Go out with dancing feet and dreaming eyes, 

And find wild Folly, with her rainbow wings, 
Sweeter than all the wisdom of the wise. 

O delicate Youth, thy praises shall be sung 
While yet my heart is young .... 

Thy whiteness, and thy brightness, and the sweet 
Flushed softness of thy little restless feet . . . 

The tossed and sunny tangle of thy hair, 

Thy swiftness, slimness, shyness, simpleness, 

That set the old folk sighing for that rare 
Red rose of Joy they careless days possess. 

. . . And when at last, with sad, indifferent face, 

I walk in narrow pathways patiently; 

Forgetful of thy beauty, and thy truth, 

Thy ringing laughter, thy rebellious grace . . . 

When fair Love turns his face away from me . . . 

Then, let me die, O delicate sweet Youth! 

Olive Douglas. 


WINCHELSEA 

She dreams amid her idle towers 
An Ariadne, worn and grey, 

Whose changeful lover was the sea, 

That glitters o’er a mile away. 

Her age-long sleep is filled with dreams 
Of ancient captains, vanished fleets, 

That cast t.heir anchors ’neath her cliffs 
And laughed and clamoured in her streets. 

Still in her slumberous ear there rings, 

Above the droning of the surge, 

The clash of arms, the wild affray, 

The triumph song, the funeral dirge. 

The life and colour of a day, 

When she, the proud Queen of the south, 

Sat throned beside her lord the sea, 

And felt his kisses smite her mouth. 

The rolling years her glory dimmed, 

Fickle, her lover stole away, 

Nor could one wile of hers avail 
To turn his course or bid him stay. 

And now where once the sea bird poised, 
Wide-winged above the salty blue, 

The eager skylark springs aloft 
From grassy levels pearled with dew. 

And Time and Sleep, with gentle hands, 

Have healed the wounds of grief and scorn, 
And lapped her storm-tossed heart in peace, 
Too deep to break, too sweet to mourn. 

E. D. Farrar. 


LITERATURE 

HOMER SELF-INTERPRETED 

Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas D. Seymour 
Hillhouse, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Yale University. (Macmillan, 1907, 
17s. net.) 

Professor Seymour tells us that his point of view is 
philological, not archaeological. From the poet’s lan¬ 
guage he has attempted to discover what was before the 
poet’s mind. The book does not aim at any rivalry with 
works like Ridgeway’s admirable “EarlyAge'of Greece,” 
to which it is rather a complement. It consists of an intro¬ 
duction of fifty pages and nineteen chapters, running to 
nearly 700 pp., and it contains copious illustrations. It 
is in one respect very American. It is based almost 
altogether on German Arbeit, as will be seen by 
glancing over a formidable list of about a hundred 
names, which he labels “ Brief Bibliography.” But it 
is written in a lighter and more readable style than 
usually characterises the writings of American pro¬ 
fessors, who seem to think that grace of style or play 
of fancy spells shallowness, holding it (with Hamlet and 
the “ statists ” of his youth) “ a baseness to write fair.” 
Professor Seymour is often very happy, especially in his 
illustrations. We specially caution our readers not to 
neglect the footnotes, which are full of curious learn¬ 
ing. We would especially commend to them as really 
interesting, while very instructive, the chapters:^ 
IV. On Women and the Family; V. Dress and Decora¬ 
tion; VI. House and Furniture; VII. Homeric Food; 
XII. Agriculture, Plants and Trees. In Chapter XIX., 
on Homeric armour, he has mainly followed Reichel. 
Before going more into details, we must clear the 
ground by a few quotations from the introduction. He 
thinks the relations between the life depicted in the 
Homeric poems and that which is indicated by the 
Mycenaean remains are much closer than they were sup¬ 
posed to be a quarter of a century ago. Of certain 
very modern theories he writes thus: 

To say that Agamemnon was originally a local Spartan deity does 
not cast even a single ray of light on the problem. . . . However 

important or interesting such inquiries may be, until the results are 
finally determined they do not affect seriously a handbook of 
Homeric antiquities. 

He protests against the inferences ex silentio, and 
refuses to admit that writing, coined money, cavalry, 
devices on shields were unknown to Homer because 
there are no specific allusions to them in the poems, 
while he admits that the poet may have somewhat 
idealised and magnified the life of his own age in 
describing the circumstances of persons whom he por¬ 
trayed. He finds very many points of similarity in the 
Israel of the Old Testament (see English index, under 
“ Old Testament ”). 

In Chapter III., on the Homeric State, we think he 
misinterprets a passage in 11 . XVIII., 500, describ¬ 
ing the scene in court portrayed on the shield of 
Achilles. One of the litigants promises to pay in full 
the blood money for the kinsman of the plaintiff slain 
by him; the other refuses to accept any. By trans¬ 
lating “ declares that he has received nothing,” Pro¬ 
fessor Seymour involves himself In avoidable difficulties. 
In Chapter IV. he gives eight types of Homeric 
women: Helen, Andromache, Penelope, Hecuba, Arete, 
Nausicaa, Clytaemnestra, and Euryclea. On these he 
brings out some very interesting points. For instance, 
no one ever inveighs against Helen save Achilles, who 
calls her “ horrible ” in XIX., 325, while she herself is 
loud and frequent in her self-condemnation. Neither 
she nor any other of Homer’s heroines is ever 
described as to her person save in the most 
general terms, except Nausicaa, whom we may 
infer to have been divinely tall, seeing that she 
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is compared to a young palm tree. In Hecuba it seems 
to us that he has missed a most characteristic touch. It 
is where she is keening over the dead Hector 
(II. XXIV., 748 ff.), and tells how Achilles dragged 
his corse round the tomb of Patroclus, “ whom thou, 
my son, slewest; yet, for all that he could not bring back 
his friend to life.” The sudden apostrophe of her dead 
son and the exultation over the death of Patroclus are 
very true to the nature of the savage old queen, who 
wished that she had in her hands the liver of Achilles, 
to cling to it and devour it. Homer, he notices, does 
not represent Clytaemnestra either as killing Agamem¬ 
non or as being killed by Orestes, and countenances the 
story of her suicide through shame on the return of 
her son. There should have been a ninth type in 
Althaea. It is true she appears only episodically, but 
she is very finely depicted (II. IX., 566 ff.), a terrible 
woman: 

She cursed her son bitterly for that he had slain her brother in 
battle, and she smote sore the bounteous earth with her hands, kneel¬ 
ing on her knees, and her bosom was wet with her tears, while she 
called on Hades and dread Persephone- to bring death on her son ; 
and the Fury that walketh in Darkness, the Fury with the merciless 
heart, heard her from Erebus. 

Professor Seymour makes many interesting comments 
which show with what wonderful care he has 
read the poems. Only once in Homer do we read of a 
fire in a bedroom, and that is in the room of Nausicaa 
(Od. VI.). The largest specified dowry given for a 
bride is that which Iphidamas (II. XI., 244) gives 
for the hand of his aunt—one hundred kine down and 
the promise of a thousand sheep and goats. Kissing is 
not mentioned often in the poems, and the kiss is never 
on the lips (except, possibly, when Hector kisses the 
infant Astyanax in II. VI.). It is generally a sup¬ 
pliant who kisses the knees of his vanquisher or of one 
to whom a petition is addressed, or when a toil-worn 
wanderer kisses the land to which he is restored. 
Penelope kisses the head and eyes of Telemachus, but 
not his lips. 

In Chapter V., on dress and decoration, Professor 
Seymour points out that the bosom (*dXmos) of the 
peplos was used as a pocket. So sinus in Latin, as in 
Propertius : 

Semper amatorum ponderat ilia sinus. 

It is strange that in investigating the uses of xpr/St/wov 
which seems to have been a kind of mantilla, he does 
not advert to the fact that the sea-goddess, Ino, lends 
hers as a sort of lifebuoy to Odysseus to save him from 
drowning. Few perhaps know that “ safety-pins ” are 
as old as Homer; the end of the pin went into a shield 
or sheath, which was called “ a lock.” 

We do not think 8Ios means more than “ goodly,” 
not “ godlike, divine ”; and 68 v<roa/itvos could not mean 
“ hated,” as in note on p. 140. It means, “ with a 
grudge against ” (Od. XIX., 407). 

It is needless to say that we have not even pointed 
to one-tenth of the treasures of this very learned and 
extremely readable book, which we heartily recommend 
both to scholars and to the general reader. 

R. T. Tyrrell. 


THE MATTER OF ROMANCE 

The Arthur of the English Poets. By Howard 
Mavnadier. (Archibald Constable and Co., 6s. 
net.) 

So much has been written recently in The Academy 
about the Arthurian Legend, that it would be weari¬ 
some to enter into a detailed discussion of the many 
interesting points raised by Professor Maynadier in 
the course of his study of the great romances of the 
Round Table. It may be said, however, that for 
literary students—as distinct from specialists—who 
wish to gain a good general view of the rise and 


flourishing of the Legend the book will be most useful. 
The w'riter is evidently ignorant of the valuable 
assistance rendered by the Welsh Hagiology in esti¬ 
mating the various elements which went to the forma¬ 
tion of the wonderful story of the Graal; he makes the 
mistake of quoting Professor Rhys’s nonsense about 
“Sun Gods” with some appearance of respect; but, 
with these deductions, the earlier pages of “ The 
Arthur of the English Poets ” gives, as we have said, 
an excellent account of the growth of the great 
romance cycle that has Arthur as its central figure. 
There is curious reading, too, in the latter portion of 
the book, which deals with the fate of the legend in 
the dark ages of the eighteenth century; and the 
chapter on Tennyson’s treatment of Malory is inter¬ 
esting enough, though it is always melancholy to be 
reminded how a great poet missed a great opportunity. 
One sighs as one reads that mighty fragment, the 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” thinking of what an epic the Lau¬ 
reate Poet might have given us; one groans over some 
of the later Idylls, in which the Mystic King is rapidly 
being transmuted into a variant of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, in which Vivien appears as an adventuress 
from town, disturbing the repose of a country vicar¬ 
age. The opportunity was lost, the poet was con¬ 
formed to the world, and it is hardly surprising to 
find that Lord Tennyson considered the Round Table 
as a symbol of “ Liberal Institutions,” which is as 
much as to say that the central flame of the Universe 
is in reality a symbol of “ The Domestic ” Gas Stove, 
hired, on liberal terms, from the Company. The 
pages, then, that treat of the Idylls are to be read in 
the way of warning; and so may increase the useful¬ 
ness of an excellent book. One may pass over the 
phrases which demonstrate the selfish, unpractical 
nature of Galahad’s character, his failure to rise to 
the heights of “ Modern Christianity ” : 

Nor can Galahad (says Prof. Maynadier) ... be called 
other than fanatical. As he rides round the world singing, “ I 
yearn to breathe the airs of heaven that often meet me here,” he is 
either not normal and healthy or not honest. . . . Galahad 

shows himself after all only a knightly brother of the revivalists 
who manifest their religion nowadays with so much noisy emotion 
and so little sanity. 

This is painful and foolish enough, but it is clear that 
Professor Maynadier has not heard the command : ‘‘Let 
the dead bury their dead; rise and follow Me.” It is 
idle to attempt to steer a magic bark in faery seas by 
the assistance of the quadrant, a chronometer ad¬ 
justed to the meridian of Greenwich, and the 
mariner’s compass. 

One point raised by Professor Maynadier deserves 
some discussion. It is apart from the special matter 
of the Arthurian legend, and concerns the whole 
question, so often debated, of the Celtic Spirit or 
Celtic Genius. Speaking of the tale of “ Kilhwch and 
Olwen,” the author remarks: 

It is not a tale to impress human imagination for centuries, like 
the legends of Lancelot, Perceval, and Tristram and Iseult, for it 
is after all best characterised by that adjective which Matthew 
Arnold applies to Celtic Art in general, “ ineffectual.” Celtic Art, 
he says, so long as it remained purely Celtic, has never profoundly 
impressed the world like Greek or Roman Art, or the best German, 
French, English, Spanish, and Italian Art. Now, it was because 
French Art was able to join reason and significance to the fantastic 
poetry of such Celtic tales as Kilhwch and Olwen, to give the old 
charming but “ ineffectual ” stories substantial meaning, that they 
have become effectual and permanent contributions to the literature 
of the world. 

And here lies a matter of perennial interest to all 
lovers of literature. It is, perhaps, idle to insist on 
the term Celtic; for, as Mr. Yeats has confessed, the 
spirit that we often call Celtic is, in reality, the spirit 
that is common to many if not all primitive peoples. 
It would be difficult to express its qualities in a 
phrase; it is the spirit of enchantment, of ecstasy, of 
wonder, of adoration; it is the spirit which protests 
for ever against all modern materialistic theories; it is 
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the eternal witness, as some of us think, to the exist¬ 
ence of that Avalon from which we have been driven, 
for which we long during the days of our banishment, 
cxules filii Hevce. The existence of the Brook by 
the way may be deduced from the thirst of the way¬ 
farer; and so Paradise may be inferred by our longing 
for it. It is this longing, and the expression of this 
longing, which distinguish, in the last resort, Art from 
Artifice; without it a book, or a picture, or a statue is 
nothing but a more or less ingenious contrivance, with 
the excellence, perhaps, of a beehive or an ant hill, 
but no true work of art. 

And here is the tragedy to which Matthew Arnold 
made allusion in the adjective “ ineffectual.” Take the 
“ Morte d’Arthur ” of Malory even; there the material 
which came from Celtdom—or, let us say, from a 
primitive race—had been worked over by many hands, 
both French and English, for more than two hundred 
years. And yet: compare Malory’s book with the 
average “clever” modern novel; not with the dregs 
and drivel of the publishers’ stock, which is, surely, 
the most offensively pretentious stuff that ever found 
expression in writing or print or articulate speech, but 
with the well-made, well-dressed, decently written 
story of these “ educated ” days. Well, of course, the 
modern book is nought, and worse than nought when 
compared with Malory; it is as the ingenuities of an 
amiable bee, or of an observant butterfly beside the 
“Morte”; and yet, how vastly the latter is excelled, 
in mere artifice, by the former. The modern writer 
“ jines his flats,” he has a story to tell, and he tells 
it in more or less logical order; the old romancer, 
not content with the wanderings of his heroes, must 
wander too; breaking off, turning from the track, in¬ 
dulging in episodes without end, returning to the 
high road of his story, only to stroll away from it 
again in the course of a few chapters. In a word: the 
spirit is undoubtedly present in the romance, but the 
body which the writer has provided is often deplorably 
ill-jointed and shapen in strange sort, and some¬ 
times in no sort at all. And, nevertheless, we know 
that the old romance is a part of the lost paradise; 
while the new novel is just very entertaining reading. 
One may call this a tragedy of literature, that the 
perfect spirit—the one element which makes litera¬ 
ture, which transmutes the lead of human things into 
the pure gold of art—has so often been manifested in 
very dim and imperfect vessels; while well-chased 
flagons hold but poor, thin liquor, small wines of a 
second growth, agreeable enough with one’s dinner, 
but not apt to serve in the celebration of the Greater 
Dionysian Mysteries. Of course, there may be people 
who think the faults of the old tales are beauties, just 
as there may be persons who think that the bad draw¬ 
ing of early stained-glass and illuminated manuscripts 
is an added charm; but these are not tenable opinions. 
A glowing and glorious saint in his dyed robes is the 
less, not the more beautiful by the obvious dislocation 
of his neck; and so the wonderful old tale loses, not 
gains, by its awkward and rambling construction. 

Here, then, is a great task for the writer who has 
the requisite vision, who is willing to be brave in his 
recounting of it. Let him think of this as his life’s 
work, to tell the great dream truthfully, and yet to tell 
it coherently. The vision, of course, is above all things 
necessary; the chosen one must above all see the real 
things, he must be able to gaze on Paradise; and even 
if the especial gift have been vouchsafed him, he will 
have much ado to keep his eyes clear, to dispel, to 
dispel continually, the mists that rise from the rotten 
fens and dunghills of modem civilisation. He must 
purge his mind of cant; especially and principally of 
that noxious form of cant that caused Professor May- 
nadier to pen these dolorous pages concerning the 
selfish, fanatical, and unhealthy nature of Sir Galahad, 


which made poor Tennyson see in the marvellous 
imagery of the Round Table simply a pretty way of 
putting one’s respect for the House of Commons, the 
County Council, and the School Board. The man who 
is to clothe the shining spirit with the perfect body 
must forget all this rubbish, he must forget that it 
exists, or the vision will be taken from him, as it was 
taken from the eyes of Tennyson; and Avalon, the isle 
beyond the glassy floods, will, perhaps, turn into a 
picture of modern society, or (worse still 1) of 
“ modern Christianity.” Nay; he who is to write our 
great romance must himself be a knight-errant; he, 
too, must turn his back on the city, on the places 
where people sit by the cosy fires of social and con¬ 
venient morality, and do business, and do each other, 
and deduce obvious moral lessons from everything, 
and pass Acts of Parliament, and make Religion a sort 
of shabby Moyen de Parvenir; he must fare forth on 
the wild ways, by the dark wood, by the bare mountain 
heights, through fires and storms, over the billows of 
the great deep. In other words, he must be firmly and 
utterly convinced that man is here, not that he may be 
good-natured and kindly (so far as kindness and good¬ 
nature are consistent with business principles), but 
that he may be worthy of the Vision of the Most 
Blessed Cup of the Sangraal. 

Now, this is no easy task. Our corruption is so 
profound that we have well-nigh lost the measure of 
all things; we have quite lost the measure of the 
highest things. Professor Maynadier’s view of Gala- 
had as a selfish and fanatical revivalist is probably 
quite a representative opinion in these sorry and be¬ 
sotted days; or rather, let us say, it is the representa¬ 
tive opinion of the natural, bestial man of all ages. 
Since man was man the Primaeval Pig has dwelt in 
him, grunting out the Pig Gospel: that the end 
of all things is Wash, that the Pig whose trough is 
full is a good, pious, religious and perfect Pig, and 
that, since one must work for Wash, the Pig who is 
always “ doing business ” is highly to be revered. 
These dogmas, as we have said, are a portion of the 
early curse, of the doom that was laid on man when 
he lapsed from Paradise, when, according to William 
Law, the fluid and glorious universe became a grim and 
solid and brutal mass and fell upon “ Adam,” so that 
he was crushed beneath its weight. In every age the 
Bestial Evangel has been preached; Labour, which in 
the great Mythos of the Garden is denounced as a 
curse and a punishment, is proclaimed as a blessing, a 
pious exercise, a reward, in itself a heaven; and though 
the Christ denounced this vile heresy in no uncertain 
terms, though He stigmatised the saving of money and 
business forethought as wicked and senseless follies, 
though He placed before men the example of the lilies, 
though St. Paul declares that all actions of practical 
benevolence even are but dust and ashes if the secret 
fire, the divine ardours of Love are not present; still, in 
the Bright Ages there were doubtless many people who 
thought that the men called monks, who did nothing 
but pray and worship God, were useless idlers, that 
building cathedrals was a dreadful waste of money, and 
that the price of the incense at the Sacrifice would have 
been much better expended on “ the poor ”—that is, 
on themselves, on the hard-headed, practical men who 
usually keep the bag. If this were so—and it doubtless 
was so—in the Golden Ages of true faith and true 
reason and true art, what is now the depth to which we 
have fallen ? Well, it may be said that we have almost 
reached the limit of utter confusion, of profound denial 
of all that is true, of firm asseveration of all that is 
false. The other day a bishop of the Catholic Church 
had the great opportunity of addressing certain of his 
flock, of confirming them, one might conjecture, in 
some dogma of the Faith, of unveiling to them some 
secret treasure of the Great Mysteries, of instructing 
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them in some of the transcendent morals of the 
Christian religion. One would have conjectured all 
awry; for Dr. Diggle talked about the Lusitania’s 
“ record,” and hoped that the proud and swelling, 
though legitimate, feelings aroused by this great 
achievement would move the people of Liverpool to a 
more liberal support of the Seamen’s Orphanage! And 
it would not be true to say that this virulent nonsense 
is peculiar to Anglicanism or Protestantism; it is not 
many months since Father Bernard Vaughan allowed 
himself to speculate as to the probable conduct of St. 
Paul if he had edited a daily paper, and as to the likeli¬ 
hood of his appointing St. Timothy as assistant-editor. 

Well, it is of all this cochonnerie that the man who 
would write great romance must clear his mind; he must 
silence, and silence effectually, the gruntings and squeal- 
ings of the foul creature who dwells within him; he 
must pay no heed to the voice of the body of death to 
which he is chained in the valley of this pilgrimage. 
Utterly must he dismiss from his soul the thought that 
“ success ” means anything, that a man who has made 
a great deal of money or earned a great deal of praise, 
is anything but a prima jade suspect; for the dogma of 
success is one of the chiefest articles in the great Creed 
of the Stye. It is to those who are able to cleanse them¬ 
selves of these defilements that the Vision may be 
vouchsafed, in them the old dream of the Celts may be 
renewed, and with clearer eyes for the struggle that has 
been endured they may see the wonder of the world and 
the wonder of man—the “ things that really are ” of 
Plato. 

“ Darkness and the shadow of death ” is a very 
familiar phrase to many people; and one wonders to 
how many of these people the slightest gleam of the 
true meaning of these words has been given. As a 
matter of fact, one conjectures that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred, asked to explain the phrase, would reply that 
a thief, a pickpocket, an adulterer, a murderer might be 
described as being in this condition. The reply would, 
very likely, be true—in a sense; in the sense in which 
scarlet fever might be defined as an appearance of spots, 
or a great statue as a block of limestone, or a great 
picture as a collection of coloured earths, combined 
with oil, and applied to wood or canvas. But, essen¬ 
tially, such a reply would be imbecile; it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the people who have never broken a single 
commandment are in a deeper darkness, in a more pro¬ 
found shadow of mortality than the criminals whom 
they scorn, or hate, or pity. The shadow of death and 
darkness, in reality, describes well enough the utter 
error and confusion of all men, “ good ” and “ bad ” 
alike, their ignorance as to what they are, and why they 
are, and what their end should be. The baser sort 
reply that they are here to make money, the better sort 
that they are here to do good, or even to be good; who 
answers that he is here to enjoy happiness, that he may 
enjoy a more perfect happiness in the life of the world 
to come ? The people whom “the good ” and “ the 
respectable ” call wastrels, Bohemians, vagabonds, 
have a sort of dim vision of this truth; they realise that 
happiness is man's true end; their mistake is in a con¬ 
fusion as to the means. Still, with all their error, they 
are infinitely nearer to the truth than the Scribes and 
the Pharisees, than the “practical men,” the apostles 
of “plain common-sense,” the vermin who infest 
church and chapel and the very altar itself. And it was 
no doubt because of this clearer vision that the Christ 
loved those whom the world called disreputable, while 
He hated all the representatives of respectability. 

The hero of the Great Romance must, therefore, set 
his face continually to Syon; his ardours must consume 
him ever; through the wild and waste lands he must 
still wander, seeking Corbenic and the Blessed Vision 
of the Sangraal. “Liberal institutions,” “modern 
Christianity,” “practical philanthropy”-—all the Nine 
Hundred and Ninety-Nine Articles of the Great Pig 


Philosophy have for ever vanished from his eyes. His 
are the delights that are almost unendurable, the 
wonders that are almost incredible—that are, indeed, 
quite incredible to the world; his the eternal joys that 
the deadly flesh cannot comprehend; his the secret that 
renews the earth, restoring Paradise, rolling the heavy 
stone of the material universe from the grave whence 
he arises. 

Of such matters will the High History treat—that 
High Romance which is yet to be written. 


ANTONIO ROSMINI 

The Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated 
from the Italian of the Rev. G. B. Pagani. (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d. net.) 

In the year 1907—and so near the close of it—one must 
hesitate to discuss Antonio Rosmini—the last of the 
Scholastics, the supporter of the temporal power, the 
devoted adherent of an organisation which treated him 
but ill, yet remained in his eyes the absolute, the 
infallible voice of truth in the world. Any mention of 
such a name, one might fear, must brand the writer as 
out-of-date, a “ reactionary,” a “ Jesuit,” and so forth. 
At any rate, to write in praise of Rosmini is to prove 
oneself no “ Modernist ”; and he is a bold man to-day 
who will avow his belief that a thing must be true or 
not true, that a fact is a fact and a faith a faith—that 
there is a something we call the truth which can be dis¬ 
tinguished, and must be distinguished, from what is not 
the truth, and is therefore wholly or partly a lie. 

To Rosmini, who must be admitted to have lived in 
the Dark Ages—he died fifty-two years ago—it was 
clear that there was one absolute, indivisible, eternal, 
immutable Truth, which remained unaffected (it sounds 
incredible, does it not ?) by the stupendous March of the 
Intellect of Man. Man, oddly enough, in his opinion, 
was not the creator of truth; and what Man accom¬ 
plished by the unprecedented, gigantic, irresistible 
Intellectual Advance, in which every decade believes 
itself to surpass all that went before it, was not the 
creation, the development (that is the word— develop¬ 
ment) of truth. It was no more, alas! than some 
pitiful little stumbling, groping, blundering towards a 
dim understanding of what was before Abraham and 
will be when man is man no more. The stupendous 
intellects have scratched a little at the surface of this 
great globe itself—this grain of dust spinning in a sun¬ 
beam—and have set up a mighty crowing at their dis¬ 
coveries. What language can be too strong for one of 
the most stupendous of them all, who, having scratched 
deeper than most, could so betray the Majesty of the 
Intellect of Man as to declare that, so far from increas¬ 
ing the stock of truth, the luckiest scratcher only dis¬ 
covered infinitesimal fragments of something which 
had always been there, and which, in its fulness, he was 
totally unable to comprehend? Himself a man of 
genius, poet, scientist, mathematician, philosopher, he 
gave way to that intellectual and moral humility which 
everyone knows now to be the most pernicious of vices; 
and he built up a great system of philosophy to prove 
that Truth is One and Eternal, and that the vast 
achievements of the human mind should be laid at the 
service of that part of Truth which Truth itself had 
chosen to reveal to the world. And throughout a life 
of much trouble, of many vexations, of crosses when 
he expected encouragement and opposition in quarters 
which should have been the first to welcome his work, 
he remained obedient in thought and action to what he 
believed—in no mere form of words—to be the voice 
of the eternal and absolute Truth on earth. His 
opponents attacked his works, and this champion of 
the Papacy saw his life’s labours subjected to the 
examination of the Congregation of the Index. They 
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were acquitted of all the charges against them, and 
that, of course, without any special intervention by one 
of Rosmini’s most fervent admirers, Pope Pius IX.; 
but had they not been, had they been placed on the 
Index and branded as heretical and untrue, it is hard to 
believe that Rosmini would have written letters 
to Protestant papers or considered himself worthy to 
be held a martyr for the truth. He knew that Truth 
has ways of working which transcend the efforts of any 
one human brain, however stupendous its operations. 

One of the charges which his opponents brought 
against him was that of quietism, and at first sight there 
might seem to be some excuse for their mistake. There 
was at times a curious inactivity about Rosmini. A man 
of tremendous energy, whom his many undertakings 
as philosopher, politician, priest, and founder of an 
Order were often bringing into positions where prompt 
action seemed absolutely necessary, he had a strange 
way of doing nothing. He worked quietly at his books 
when the very existence of his Order was threatened: 
at the time when he had conceived a solution of the 
political difficulties of 1849, he showed no anxiety to lay 
it at the Pope’s feet. When that extraordinary man, 
Father Lowenbruck, was trying to hasten him into the 
foundation of the Institute of Charity, he hung back, 
as if his heart’s wish was a matter of small import¬ 
ance. The truth was that his faith was too strong for 
anxiety or fuss. He waited always for the definite 
moment of the call to action, a call without which he 
never moved. In this his attitude was only, so to speak, 
the moral side of his intellectual attitude. The coin was 
pure metal and the design was the same on both sides. 
Man, with his stupendous intellect and his stupendous 
moral force, was, after all, a small matter, a trifle, 
sometimes honoured by being made an instrument in 
the operation of the eternal truth and right, but never 
inland by himself able to do anything. And when we 
think of what Rosmini did, we cannot but smile at the 
fussy activity and insistent self-importance of people 
who will never do half as much. 

We can heartily commend the translation of Father 
Pagani’s curiously naive but devout and interesting life 
of the founder of that Order of which he is now 
Provincial in Italy. There was no lack of incident in 
the career of the Italian noble, who, being a saint from 
boyhood, became one of the greatest of the philosophers 
of the Church. How great a man he was can hardly 
be gathered, perhaps, from Father Pagani, who keeps 
his piety always in view rather than his philosophy or 
that political action which, but for the opposition of 
Antonelli, might, one cannot help thinking, have done 
much towards finding a way out of the troubles which 
finally drove Pius IX. from the Quirinal. But to regret 
his failure would have seemed to Rosmini a denial of 
his faith, and we will dwell no more on it. At one 
time he was all but made a Cardinal; it is pleasanter 
somehow, to think of him as plain “ Father Rosmini ” 
to the end. And his story should be of especial interest 
to English readers; partly through the admiration for 
his philosophy and his Order displayed by Thomas 
Davidson, that “ wandering scholar,” whose biography 
has lately been written by Professor William Knight, 
and partly through the work among us of the Institute 
of Charity, who came to us at a time when we sorely 
needed them and sowed the seeds of a still flourishing 
harvest. b 


DR. FLINDERS PETRIE AS 
SOCIOLOGIST 

Janus in Modern Life. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
(Constable, 2s. 6d.) 

This book, by the best known of Egyptologists, 
reminds us of the articles in a certain magazine which 
were said to be always written by men who were 
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experts on any subjects but those they were asked to 
write about. It has nothing to do with Dr. Flinders 
Petrie’s special subject. The title contains no clue to 
what the book is about. It would hardly have occurred 
to anyone less subtle than the author to see any con¬ 
nection between the two-faced Latin god Janus and 
the topics here discussed. This is how Dr. Petrie 
explains the symbol: 

Janus, who looked to the past and to the future, was the god whose 
temple stood always open during war, that he might bring peace 
upon earth. And in our day it is only the view of the past and the 
future which can warn us of evils to come, and save us from violence 
and confusion. 


Even this does not explain whether we are to expect 
a disquisition on this, that, or the other aspect of 
modern life which may be the source of violence and 
confusion and evils to come. In fact, without making 
any more mystery of it, Dr. Petrie is brooding over 
the fashionable topic of the hour, the Janus of the 
present day, whose one face seems to be looking back 
as Individualism, and whose other face, as Socialism, 
seems to be looking towards the future. If this is not 
Janus, then Dr. Petrie himself may be meant by the 
symbolic figure. On the whole, this is perhaps what 
we are to understand; but Proteus would have been 
better, and we are grateful to Dr. Petrie for having 
anticipated that a reader might at the end of the book 
be in some doubt as to the conclusions to which he has 
been led. The following is his own description of his 
book: 

The position of a partisan or an advocate has been avoided as far 
as possible. No doubt to many of the statements and deductions 
here, one party or another would cry Anathema. As a whole the 
results are more in accord with individualism than with collectivism, 
but an attempt is made to trace what are the limits of a collectivism 
that may not involve deleterious consequences. 

Dr. Petrie has the cross-bench mind and takes the cross- 
bench attitude on all the questions of the day. But as 
in this small book of a hundred pages there is hardly 
enough room merely to state the social, political, and 
industrial problems on which he discourses, it is more 
abounding in dogmatic statement than in argument. 
He might have written a book on Egypt in this strain, 
and most of us who are aware that we know nothing 
of Egypt would have acknowledged his authority; but 
we have all ‘‘ views ” of some kind about the debatable 
question in this book. As long as Dr. Petrie’s 
dogmatism agrees with our own dogmatism all is well; 
but when he suddenly dogmatises differently from our¬ 
selves we sit up and ask: Why ? Suppose we are a 
tariff reformer. We are pleased to find that Dr. Petrie 
allows this restraint on individualism. We are also 
pleased that he sees this is the true form of free trade. 
Our notion of taxation has been that direct taxation is 
oppressive, and that “ the basis of taxation ought to be 
widened.” Then Dr. Petrie shocks us by declaring 
that this is a highly immoral view of taxation, and that 
“ the first necessity for the political health of a 
democracy is that the individual shall feel every tax.” 
Many of us, too, will not be satisfied that he has “ laid 
down the limits of a collectivism which will not involve 
deleterious consequences ” when he allows the State to 
control the procreation of families. If there is one 
argument more popularly used against Socialism than 
another it is that it proposes radical changes, not only 
in economics, but in sexual and family relations. It is 
in startling contrast therefore to his thorough-going 
individualism in economics that Dr. Petrie should invoke 
State action in its most doubtful sphere. With a 
Board of Health in each area of about 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, composed of three examining doctors, to select 
some who should produce children and be rewarded 
with a premium, and others who “ should be required 
to report residence during their lives to the Board of 
Health, and informed that if they had any children they 
must pay a heavy fine, or else go into servitude,” we 
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get a pretty exaggerated form of Socialism. And this 
is after much impressive writing about the increase of 
officialdom and the danger to liberty under industrial 
Socialism! 

But Dr. Petrie goes even further: 

We might not exclude the thought of another favourite idea of 
some reformers which in a modified shape might be allowed to 
gradually take root. Since Spencer Wells familiarised the world 
with an operation for which he will always be remembered, hundreds 
of women have gladly improved their health by a safe treatment 
which, if anything, threatened to become fashionable. Every 
woman who was, as above, required to report her residence as being 
unfit, and being liable to heavy penalties in having children, should 
be offered the option of perfect freedom if she chose the operation. 
The marriage of such women with men who were considered as 
unfit would entirely free both parties from reporting and inspection 
in future, and give the best prospect of happy lives to the weakest 
and less capable of the community, free from what would be only 
too truly “encumbrances” to such people. 

Whether all this is right or wrong, whether we are 
entitled to take any steps, however extreme, to prevent 
the growth of the unfit, is not the point here. What we 
are interested in is to note that an individualist, who 
is also “ ferociously scientific,” may cry out for the 
State as loudly as the industrial Socialist, who does not 
trouble about the finer issues of eugenics. Neo- 
Malthusianism has been a fad of individualists, but Dr. 
Petrie’s “ Spencer Wells ” scheme combines a most 
unpleasant form of Neo-Malthusianism with a most 
drastic form of Socialism. Yet there is no doubt Dr. 
Petrie is right when he asserts that, if we will not leave 
the human refuse of bad stocks to exterminate them¬ 
selves by their own follies, vices, and ignorance, and 
the State is to take up the burden of such wastrels, it 
must have an entire control of them. “ Responsibility 
without rule is worse than rule without responsibility.” 
But there is one matter which he strangely leaves un¬ 
touched. The ‘‘line of progress,” he says, is the 
remorseless scrapping of poorer machines, and we must 
not be surprised if a sign of human progress of mind 
and body should be the large number of inefficient who 
are thrown out of work on the scrap heap of society. 
Unfortunately, however, what “ progress ” throws on 
the scrap heap is an enormous amount of quite normal 
material, not wastrels, but good flesh and blood, and 
brain and character. It seems to be as important to 
prevent this as it is to eliminate the really bad stock; 
but Dr. Petrie makes no forecast of how this is to be 
done on the lines of future advance, as to which he 
prophecies very confidently. If this process is to go on 
without the discovery of a remedy, we should have little 
consolation in an elaborate system of “ Spencer 
Wellsism.” And we should be incredulous of that 
glowing picture of the future with which Dr. Petrie 
rivals the most imaginative of Socialist Utopias. This 
is to be realised by a cosmopolitanism which would not 
be attractive, even if one were to accept Dr. Petrie’s 
prophecies. His ideal is the unrestrained competition, 
all over the world, of white man, black man, red man, 
yellow man. This is “ the use of various nationalities 
according to their ability for different kinds of work in 
foreign countries.” Does this idea belong to indi¬ 
vidualism or Socialism? Certainly not to Socialism 
more than to individualism. In Australia they are not 
less determined to keep out Japanese and Chinese than 
they are in America, and the alien horde is not really 
popular in England. So that, though there is much in 
Dr. Petrie’s work which will be read appreciatively by 
many for its denunciations of present day facts and 
tendencies—say, about trade unions, which Dr. Petrie 
hates with whole-hearted hatred, or about modern 
education, which he scorns with good reason—there is 
a residuum about which every reader, whatever his 
views may be, will say: These may be Dr. Petrie’s 
opinions, but they are not mine. Janus, indeed, is a 
clever double-headed professor, who treats rather 
amateurishly—that is to say, confidently and assertively 
—many subjects as to which we suspect that his know¬ 
ledge is not very profound. 


TRADITIONAL LITERATURE 

A Short History of Indian Literature. Ernst 
Horrwitz. With an introduction by Professor 
Rhys Davids. (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Beowulf. Translated and edited by Wentworth 
Huyshe. (Routledge, 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Kalevala, The Land of Heroes. Translated by W. S. 
Kirby. 0. M. Dent, Everyman Library, 2 vols., 
is. each.) 

When books of the kind now before us are being mul¬ 
tiplied day by day, the first steps towards a knowledge 
of world-literature are infinitely more easy than they 
were but a short time ago. Obscurity is rapidly losing 
credit as evidence of erudition, and the result should 
be a great accession of neophytes in the study of 
historic literature. We are not guilty of any cant in 
saying that among all the books of this century and the 
last there is very little literature, and still less that 
will rank as world-literature. And Mr. Horrwitz has 
done a real service by placing in the hand of the 
student a book which may open his eyes to the 
beauties of Indian tradition and literature. Our 
own experience is that the average of intelligent 
readers is alarmed at the outset by the very title of 
the Sanskrit classics, and hitherto there has been no 
handbook of such a form as to dispel that alarm. This 
“ history ” does not arouse it. The interest is 
awakened before the newness of the subject has time 
to strike home, and the untrained mind will be 
absorbed in the subject matter, while quite uncon¬ 
sciously assimilating just enough actual knowledge to 
create a desire for more. The system adopted is sim¬ 
plicity itself. The stories of the Vedas, the Maha- 
barata, the Ramayana, the Brahmanas and Upani- 
shads and the rest, are told in language that a child 
could understand, and are accompanied by a running 
philological commentary of an elementary kind 
especially devised to appeal to English ears, so that 
imperceptibly the lesson of the underlying racial con¬ 
nection between the old East and the modern West 
is driven home. The rest follows. No beginner will 
be content with this book, and by the time he has read 
it, he will be prepared for further study, though even 
if he should stop here he will still be acquainted with 
a world of beauty which was closed to him before. 
What is more, Indian history, and the flow of the 
Aryan tide will not be wholly unintelligible theories 
upon which it was not worth while to waste a 
thought. 

From the Sanskrit classics to the only English epic is 
a far cry. But we can fairly put Mr. Huyshe s 
edition of “ Beowulf ” into the same category as Mr. 
Horrwitz’s little history, for it appeals to very much 
the same type of reader, in much the same way. To 
call a book “ popular ” is held to be faint praise by 
some lofty souls, who have forgotten their own 
beginnings. But after all it is only big fish that will 
take a bare hook, and even to them a little bait does 
not come amiss. The bait in this instance consists ot 
an introduction written in an easy and attractive style, 
and telling the story of the MS. of “ Beowulf ” in such 
a way as to bring out all its romance, not untouched 
by humour. An additional attraction lies in the 
illustrations of weapons, trappings, and the like, drawn 
for the most part from Danish examples, which give 
actuality to the story; and the full notes leave little 
unexplained of manner, dress, and meaning of obscure 
epithets. There is plenty of real erudition—the intro¬ 
duction, discussing the question of the unity and 
provenance of the poem, is an excellent piece ot 
argument, and the explanation of phrases such as 
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waeg-sweord and locenra beaga, and the location of 
Hygelac’s Burgh, are well worked out—but it is not 
obtrusive, and never swamps the literary interest. The 
prose translation is perhaps the least successful por¬ 
tion of the work. It is too exclamatory, and the 
division into headed sections seems an unnecessary 
interruption. The general effect is that of a some¬ 
what breathless minstrel, using painfully long words 
in an effort to be impressive. The fight with the 
Dragon is not by any means so compelling as it should 
be, 4 and indeed the whole translation rather suggests 
a “crib.” But as an introduction to the epic, which 
should be as familiar to every Englishman as Homer 
was to the Greeks, it is a most useful book, and, used 
in conjunction with a good poetical translation (not 
in ballad form), should be of real value. An appendix 
contains an excellent account of English and foreign 
editions from the Editio princeps of Thorkelin. But 
we miss an index, which would be a great improve¬ 
ment to a second edition. 

a J he “ Kal ® va,a ” holds a less real interest than the 
Beowulf,” in that it can lay no claim to the title of an 
epic. It is no more than the stringing together of the 
Finnish folk-tales by Lonnrot, in 1835, with the idea of 
manufacturing out of a mass of disconnected stories 
something like a national epic. The seams in the 
structure are only too apparent, as was to be expected 
from the nature of the material. But if the failure 
be frankly acknowledged, the poems are interesting 
as a store-house of folk-lore of a kind which has been 
almost buried by the more finished literature of 
advanced civilisations. The book is an excellent 
addition to the Everyman Library, which well main¬ 
tains its reputation for judicious selection. 


THE STORY OF OXFORD 

The Story of Oxford. By Cecil Headlam, illustrated 
by Herbert Railton. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Co., 1907). 

The author of “ The Story of Oxford,” a recent ad¬ 
dition to the “ Mediaeval Towns ” series, is either no 
University man himself, or, if he be one, he writes for 
a public that are strangers to Oxford ways and phrases, 
else he could never have referred to undergraduates as 
students,” nor to the river as the “ Isis.” The 
Oxford man has no need to give the Thames a name, 
lo him it is always par excellence “the river,” only 
qualified as “upper” or “lower,” according as the 
waters above the town or below it are indicated. 

It was a happy inspiration that led Mr. Headlam to 
call Headmgton Hill the Fiesole of Oxford. The aim 
of the author has been, in his own words, “ to illus¬ 
trate the buildings of Oxford by her history and her 
history by her buildings.”. And though in treating 
the subject he does not widely differ from accepted 
chronology on most points, he nevertheless includes 
one or two obiter dicta which must infallibly revolu¬ 
tionise architectural history. According to him the 
tower of St. Michael’s in the Commarket is post-Con- 
quest Norman work, while the nave arcades of St 
Frideswide’s (now Christ Church Cathedral) belong 
to the time of King .Ethelred. There is some con¬ 
fusion of thought in Mr. Headlam’s reference, on page 
x 9 > to the watching gallery of the shrine of St. Frides- 
wide. No one with even an elementary knowledge of 
ecclesiology would mistake the watching gallery for the 
shrine itself. J 

The date of the foundation of the University has 
been much discussed; but Mr. Headlam, rightly argu¬ 
ing that “ one school or one lecturer does not make a 
university ” proper, places its origin between the years 
1107 and 1185. By the latter date there is ample proof 


of the existence of Studio Generalia at Oxford. Another 
point of interest is the story of the Jews in mediaeval 
Oxford: their extortionate dealings with necessitous 
scholars, their violent outrages upon Christian solemni¬ 
ties, and their eventual expulsion from the kingdom, 
in 1290. But it is surely too sweeping an assertion 
that “ from the time of Edward to that of Cromwell no 
Jew touched English soil.” The law, indeed, pre¬ 
cluded them, but it is most improbable that during a 
period of four centuries not a single individual of the 
tenacious race of Israel would ever have managed to 
evade it. 

A chapter is devoted to relating the part played by 
the University in the Reformation. As far as Oxford 
itself is concerned the reign of Edward VI. was dis¬ 
tinguished only by spoliation and disaster. In other 
parts of the country, it is true, numerous grammar 
schools own him as founder. Yet it is a fact that the 
“ Edwardian Commissioners proposed to abolish the 
grammar schools founded in connection with the 
colleges—a project abandoned solely on the urgent 
petition of the townspeople. No Oxford college owes 
its inception to Edward Vi’s, reign; but under Catholic 
Mary two important colleges, Trinity and St. John’s 
to wit, were founded, both in the same year, 1555. 

Among Ifs post-Reformation Chancellors Oxford is 
indebted particularly to two men of very different cha¬ 
racter—viz., to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and 
to Archbishop Laud. The former, by directing that 
one-third of the revenues of the colleges must be paid 
in the current value of com, secured them against the 
subsequent depreciation in the purchasing power of 
gold and silver; while Laud codified and systematised 
the laws and customs of the University into the famous 
Corpus Statulorum. A bad misprint occurs on page 
328. The date of Laud’s burial in St. John’s College 
Chapel was not, of course, 1530, but 1603. It is worth 
noticing that one of the most characteristic institutions 
of college life, the common room, dates from the year 
1661. The illustrations comprise some excellent re¬ 
productions of portraits, although that of Bishop 
William of Wykeham, with its impossible vestments, 
is clearly not the work of a contemporary, but an un¬ 
intelligent rendering by a later hand. No one in the 
days when the ancient pontifical robes were in use 
throughout the country could have so misinterpreted 
them. The picture of Queen Elizabeth, dated 1590, is 
an admirable, if not too flattering, portrait, as well as a 
valuable document of costume. Again, the picture of 
Charles I. is no hackneyed idealisation, but such that 
well portrays the refined and somewhat sour features of 
the unfortunate king. 

For the rest, to those who know and love their 
Oxford, Mr. Railton’s architectural vignettes must 
prove a disappointment. No doubt the drawings have 
suffered through excessive reduction; and some, like 
the “ Magdalen Grammar Hall,” from too heavy paint¬ 
ing, while others like the “ oriel windows, Queen’s 
Lane ” from the opposite defect. But apart from these 
accidents the artist’s own wilful mannerisms, such as 
his excessively broken lines, the tangled skeins and en¬ 
crustations which are his extraordinary method of re¬ 
presenting foliage, and, lastly, the fanciful lettering, 
all tend rather to mystification than to the elucidating 
of the subject. _ 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Privy Council under the Tudors. The Stanhope 
Essay, 1907. By Lord Eustace Percy. (Ox¬ 
ford : B. H. Blackwell, 1907.) 

This essay hardly calls for any lengthy review. It is 
well written, shows a knowledge of the materials used 
and manifests on the part of the author a certain power 
of dealing with a given theme which gives promise for 
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the future. All this we should expect from the winner 
of “ The Stanhope Prize.” On the other hand, as a 
piece of historical work, it is not very original, and 
makes no pretence of being the result of first hand 
research work. It is not uninteresting, and it is cer¬ 
tainly instructive, to compare essays such as this with 
similar historical studies as they are produced in France 
or Germany. 

The point of this volume is to show that from 1485 
onwards the Tudors made use of the Privy Council as 
the main factor in carrying out their policy of govern¬ 
ment. England at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VII. was in a state of exhaustion, although 
there are many facts which tend to show that there was 
more life in the country than would justify the 
expression, “ state of utter prostration,” used by Lord 
Eustace to describe it, and to redeem from a charge of 
“mere rhetoric” the expression: “The Tudors were 
called upon to guide their shattered vessel through the 
storms of a second deluge.” Still, no doubt the times 
were perilous and anxious, and the means by which the 
Tudor sovereigns secured stability to the ship of State 
was government by and through their Privy Councils. 
This essay, then, in the words of the author, “ has been 
designed to show that the administrative aspect of the 
Tudor Councils’ activity is not only the most fascinat¬ 
ing, but also by far the most important (fact), for it is 
only by a right estimate of the Councillors as admini¬ 
strators and organisers that we can arrive at a true 
understanding of their value as rulers and as judges.” 

Essai sur les Rapports de Pascal II. avec Philippe Ier 

(1099-1108). Par Bernard Monod. (Paris: H. 

Champion, editeur, 1907.) 

There is a pathetic interest attaching to this essay. 
Bernard Monod, the author, a son of M. Gabriel 
Monod, was carried off by a premature death just after 
finishing his preparation, and by his brilliant successes 
giving every promise of worthily walking in the foot¬ 
steps of his father. The end came to this youthful 
student a few days only after he had sent in this essay 
to the judges of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and 
Gabriel Monod has himself now edited the MS. in 
memory of his son. 

The essay deals with the relations between France 
and the Papacy during the eleven years from 1099 to 
1108. To say that the work is thorough and exact is 
only to say that it is an essay published under the 
auspices of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; to turn over 
the pages and examine the references to authors and 
documents is sufficient to see for oneself the serious 
character and importance of the study. Between 
France and the Pope there never was that open and 
hostile conflict which existed between the Popes and 
the Emperors, although from the time of Gregory VII. 
the Papacy strove to assert its claim to authority over 
the administration of the Church in France. On the 
other hand the kings of France since Hugh Capet had 
been endowed, even by the clergy, with a quasi-divine 
mission in protecting and directing the affairs both of 
the secular clergy and of the monastic orders. The 
problem was how to admit the rights of the head of the 
Church without sacrificing those of the State. The 
bishops by long custom received from the Sovereign 
investiture of their temporalities as every other vassal 
from their overlords. But with this custom there grew 
up a practice of trafficking in ecclesiastical benefices and 
of interfering in the free choice of bishops and abbots, 
which the spiritual power could not tolerate. There 
was no question of doctrine, as the teaching of the 
Church on simony, and the marriage of the clergy had 
been accepted and. theoretically at least, had been in 
force in the Western world from the fourth century. 
The policy of Gregory VII. carried him far beyond the 
question of freedom of elections, or the acknowledg¬ 


ment of the full spiritual supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The ultimate and logical conclusion of the 
Pope at that time was a theocracy. To this claim there 
was in France, as well as in our own country, continued 
opposition, and M. Bernard Monod’s essay shows how 
Philip I. was able to bring Pope Paschal II. to agree 
to a modus vivendi by which the rights of the Church 
were reconciled with those of the State. 

Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. (Heinemann, 15s. net.) 
George Sand and her Lovers. By Francis Gribble. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 15s. net.) 

We seem to have had a superfluity of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
memoirs during the past two years, and the keen edge 
must surely have been taken off the appetite of the most 
voracious gourmand, the greediest seeker after this 
particular form of literature. The present volume, 
which bears the sub-title “ My Double Life,” differs 
from the others mainly in as far as there runs through 
it a thread of mysticism; mysticism, however, of a 
somewhat theatrical kind, and hardly sufficient, in our 
opinion, to justify the description referred to. It is 
true that we get certain definite statements, such as, 
“ It was from this moment that 1 was taken w r ith an 
ardent love for mysticism,” or, “I wanted to take the 
veil . . . my dream was to return to the convent ”; 

but they do not impress the reader with a sense of 
reality. We get precisely the same touch in Mr. 
Gribble’s account of George Sand, a work that deals 
almost exclusively with that side of her life which might 
well have been left alone. In one of the earlier 
chapters he mentions that George Sand in her youth 
“ seems to have combined a passion for amateur acting 
with a desire to take the veil and pass her life in the 
exalted self-absorption of the mystic,” and his explana¬ 
tion that “ egoism may well be assumed to have been 
the psychological link ” between the two passions is 
probably the correct one, and may be applied also to the 
phrase described by the author of the “Memoirs.” 

Father and Son; a Study of Two Temperaments. 

(Heinemann.) 

This anonymous book is one of the most fascinating 
and interesting pieces of literature that has been issued 
of recent years. Were we not, in the preface to it, 
specifically informed that the narrative “ in all its parts 
. . . . is scrupulously true,” we should have 

judged it to be fiction by a skilled hand, founded upon 
fact and personal experience, but either way, as un¬ 
adulterated fact or unadulterated fiction, it is, as the 
author offers it to us, a document of the highest value, 
though, strangely enough, not so for the reason 
advanced by the writer, who claims that it is a “ record 
of educational and religious conditions which, having 
passed away, will never return,” “ a diagnosis of a 
dying Puritanism.” This stifling, joyless creed is 
neither dead nor dying; it is to-day a power in the land. 
Indeed, a prominent Puritan not long since urged upon 
us that it was the backbone of the nation, and was not a 
little annoyed when we retorted that, if so, “ the nation 
was suffering from spinal disease.” The Puritans we 
have always with us, and their creed, admirably summed 
up in the following quotation, is the same now as it 
was in the beginning: 

It divides heart from heart. It sets up a vain, chimerical idea, in 
the barren pursuit of which ail the tender, indulgent affection, all 
the genial play of life, all the exquisite pleasures and soft resigna¬ 
tions of the body, all that enlarges and calms the soul, are exchanged 
for what is harsh and void and negative. It encourages a stern and 
ignorant spirit of condemnation; it throws altogether out of gear 
the healthy movements of the conscience ; it invents virtues which 
are sterile and cruel; it invents sins which are no sins at all, but 
which darken the heaven of innocent joy with futile clouds of 
remorse. There is something horrible, if we will bring ourselves 
to face it, in the fanaticism that can do nothing with this pathetic 
and fugitive existence of ours, but treat it as if it were the un¬ 
comfortable ante chamber to a palace which no one has explored and 
of the plan of which we know absolutely nothing. 
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The book is the story of the struggle between two 
temperaments, the father’s and the son’s. The father is 
a Plymouth brother of the sternest, strictes't, blindest 
type; the mother, who dies while the son is yet a child, 
is equally fanatical. For example, to her every work of 
fiction is simply a lie. The father is a zoologist of high 
standing and considerable fame, not a little troubled for 
a time by the contradiction of Genesis by science. The 
mother bequeaths the son to her husband as one of the 
Lord’s anointed, and as destined to devote his life 
to the propagation of extreme Puritanism; the 
remainder of the book is devoted to the mental auto¬ 
biography of the son’s boyhood and youth. All the 
characters are drawn with extreme skill, and the picture 
of the small group of Brethren in a little Devonshire 
village is pitiable in its accurate dissection of narrow 
bigotry and self-sufficient blindness. Is not this a 
perfect touch, this point concerning the father and his 
praying aloud over the son ? 

I cannot help thinking that he liked to hear himself speak to 
God in the presence of an admiriDg listener. 

These folk love to be familiar with the Deity, without 
the slightest intention or sense of irreverence. There 
are revival scenes, too, painted soberly and with un¬ 
failing accuracy, but we cannot follow our author when 
he sets forth that he is depicting a dead past. Fanati¬ 
cism and Puritanism vary in externals from age to age, 
but in essentials remain the same. We have neither 
space nor would it be profitable to attempt a detailed 
analysis of the book; it must be read to be understood 
and appreciated—but we will give one more quotation, 
a passage which seems to us to sum, briefly and ably, 
a great subject: 

It will, I suppose, be admitted that there is no greater proof of 
complete religious sincerity than fervour in private prayer. If an 
individual, alone by the side of his bed, prolongs his intercessions, 
lingers wrestling with his Divine Companion, and will not leave off 
until he has what he believes to be evidence of a reply to his 
entreaties—-then, no matter what the character of his public pro- 
testations, or what the frailty of his actions, it is absolutely certain 
that he believes in what he professes. 

Various famous men flit across the pages—Kings¬ 
ley, Huxley, Robert Louis Stevenson, Sheridan 
Knowles—-historic events play their part, and had we 
the inclination, the writer’s claim to be a narrator of 
fact could easily be checked; but, as we have said, it 
boots not whether the story is fact or fiction—it is 
true to life. The author, also, challenges the reader 
to “ recognise him as an old acquaintance, occasion¬ 
ally met with in quite other fields.” The secret has 
not been kept for long, and we understand that Mr. 
Edmund Gosse does not deny that he is the writer of 
the book. It is a great book, but for our part we 
scarcely like this close anatomisation by a son of a 
father. 


ANIMALS IN ART 

Picking a slightly hazardous way again westwards 
over the web of greasy traffic routes that converge at 
the meeting of the Commercial and Whitechapel Roads, 
the visitor to the East End Art Gallery will no doubt 
ruminate upon the fare he has just risen from. In a 
little, out of the usual confusion brought to birth in the 
mind by any extensive exhibition, he will begin to pull 
forth the important strands of his impression. In his 
mind, cleared of the partitions apparently set up by 
chronology and geography, artists’ conceptions of 
animals will settle themselves, broadly, under two 
comprehensive groups, even as, speaking liberally, one 
might class the citizens of Whitechapel as Aryan or 
Semitic. At the most radical and the simplest his dis¬ 
position of the painters and sculptors of animals will be 
those who can rise to the natural dignity, or higher, the 
grandeur of their subjects, and they who stop at the 
trivial and tapie. or descend to a sickly infusion of 


human sentimentality. From this conclusion imme¬ 
diately his agile wit will glance from the Doric lion 
of Cnidus and the Assyrian “ Wounded Lioness ” to 
Messrs. Ansdell and Landseer, and he will remember 
that no fatiguing inspection was required to place under 
its proper heading, irrespective of age or clime, any 
individual picture in the gallery. 

Investigation and statistics go to set upon a sound 
basis me theory that the men of old time were far more 
attuned to the dignity of animals than are we modems. 
Or, to put the matter a little crudely, is it conceivable 
that the age which delighted in the magnificence of 
“ The Chariot Horse ” of Halicarnassus or “ The Lion 
Hunt ” would have largely gone in for, as gracefully 
we say, our celebrated “ Dignity and Impudence ” ana 
“Trial by Jury,” our pretty kittens and gentlemanly 
wild beasts ? Pursuing this train, can we comfortably 
picture that Kano Ko-i, whose “ Tiger and Bamboo ” 
is in this show, could have seen that fierce brute in the 
light in which, on the facing wall, the Hon. John 
Collier has presented him? The Japanese sixteenth- 
century master “ felt ” his tiger as portentous, extra¬ 
human, incomprehensible, in whose eyes the snarling 
glare throws open before us a pit of untold smouldering 
hate. Our popular painter, on the other hand, of dis¬ 
creditable episodes in “ smart society ” as the vulgar 
term it, with shiny unction has portrayed a suave, fat 
individual, a sleek and comfortably-sated tiger. The 
haunting ferocity of Ko-i’s conception marks the close 
kinship of those monstrous evil gargoyles, who, from 
Notre Dame, brood with malevolence over the city. 
This spirit of the inhuman grandeur of animals, the 
drama of animal painting, is by no means wholly 
absent from modern art. Quickly running to the 
tongue come the names of Barye, of James Ward, of 
Bates and Nettleship; nor are those of living people in 
the rear. In this particular connection first will occur 
Mr. Swan, whose wild beasts are never tame, and Mr. 
Wardle, who can conjure up on his canvas suggestion 
of inexpressible violence of savage fury. Then, too, in 
his “ The Eye of the Wilderness,” Mr. E. Alexander 
has finely realised his idea of that sinister and ominous 
vulture, who in high solitude keeps his relentless watch. 
As for James Ward, of whom, somehow, one hears but 
little, few pictures can have excelled the epic height of 
his “ Tiger and Serpent,” which, in its rendering of the 
stupendous struggle for life, is monumental of super¬ 
human throes, of cataclysmal anguish. 

Within the great groups, the Dignified and the 
Trivial, the careful may, before long, detect a sub¬ 
division of animals in art; as it were, an internal differ¬ 
ence. This will at once resolve into the question of the 
actual texture of pelts and plumage, and though clearly 
it is open to exceptions, which in the case, say. of Land¬ 
seer, make their entry, pretty generally you may see that 
the artists who looked at the hides or feathers of their 
subjects through the truthful observance of tone were 
those who equally could get through to the inherent 
dignity of the animals. At this point, slightly pausing, 

I would, in respect to A. Van de Velde’s “ Study of 
Dogs ” (in the upper gallery, No. 8), draw some dis¬ 
tinctions. On the face of it, this little dog, a vulgar, 
currish little person, has no chance of a distinguished 
air; he reeks of ingratiating humility, and is peculiarly 
lovable for his unaffected lowness. As a study he ranks 
with the best. The point is this, that fairly plastered as 
this small mongrel is with the absence of all pedigree 
and cultured ways, yet in his utter dog-like naturalness 
he is far more dignified than Landseer's mastiffs,who are 
sick with that fatal inoculation of human expressions. 
Having for the moment thus obstructed the stream of 
argument, it were well now to “ pass along ” with this 
idea of Landseer still in mind. For he is a notable 
exception to what might well be a rule—that the 
painters who, as we should say, have got the real look 
of hair or feathers, or. as they put it, who have ex- 
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pressed the breadth of tone and more or less the true 
relation of the thing, these painters also see the natural 
animal dignity. But Landseer, while excelling in the 
management and illusion of texture, as we all know, 
barely ever recognised the finer interior quality. Once 
over this eminent obstacle to our theory, it will not be 
difficult to make a clear course to the end. Hokusai 
and Sosen, excelling in the simple appearance of fur or 
feathers, manage it by extraordinary breadth; the latter 
in especial as to the peculiar fine and mist-like look of 
silver monkey’s hair, is with no rival. His apes and 
the other’s cock and hen are fine conceptions. Velas¬ 
quez’s “ Boar Hound ” seems to me as perfectly as 
possible to render the bristly skin and heavy fleshy folds 
of that species in as broadly simplified a method as may 
be, and with every circumstance of noble dignity. 
Lastly, to take a highly modem instance, Mr. Leonard 
Hill, in a study of a sitting hen, with the greatest 
possible simplification and neglect of individual feathers, 
gives us a striking illusion of that soft puffed-out mass 
which, in the business of brooding, represents a hen. 
I do not think a better expression of the appearance of 
the bird, thus ruffled out in the straw, could be accom¬ 
plished. 

At the other pole we have Dutch game and poultry, 
achieved elaborately by microscopic investigation, and 
offering to us the look of objects focussed through 
inverted glasses. The feeling of air, thick with light, 
playing over the cabbages and hares is absent, and con¬ 
sequently the semblance of fur and feathers massed 
together and veiled by light and atmosphere is lost. 
Wherefore, in such a poultry piece as is Hondecoeter’s 
here the strutting cock seems as though cased m some 
shiny sort of varnish. 

Let no visitor pass by in the upper gallery the small 
Morlands, with their beautiful vast skies; or, for that 
matter, the sky in Thomas Barker’s “ Horses on the 
Downs.” Infinitely sad is Morland’s “ Worn-out 
White Horse,” the sky strangely moving. The draw¬ 
ings of Pisanello, downstairs, must excite a wonderful 
admiration, considering his death occurred a century 
and a quarter before Diirer well started life, and that his 
studies of horses clearly excel the German master’s. Of 
his dog-painting, Vasari quaintly says in reference to 
the picture of St. Eustace, that so naturally does a 
hound therein turn his head, as if it heard some noise, 
“ that a living dog could not do it better.” The studies 
represented here are astounding, and it is very inter¬ 
esting, in another conection, to observe how constant 
and, in a way, peculiar association fits the artist for 
some surprising accomplishment. The Indian sixteenth- 
century drawings of elephants cannot be superseded. 

C. H. Collins Baker. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE UGLY 

When a young man first awakens to a sense of the 
beauty and value of life, it is natural that he should 
be overwhelmed by the ugliness of the inheritance that 
his ancestors have forced upon him. He finds in the 
civilisation that he has had no place in devising, a 
tyranny against which it appears almost impossible to 
make any resistance, a dogma which he is told every¬ 
one except a young fool must accept as a truth, a law 
the breaking of which will number him beyond re¬ 
demption among the criminal or the insane. It may 
be that in the first joy of his appreciation of the beau¬ 
tiful, he will think that his life and the life of any 
man may best be passed in the cultivation of a keener 
sense of beauty, that, to put it in a concrete form, it 
is better to grow and love roses in a cottage garden 
than to reign in an umbrella factory; but this briefest 
of the illusions of youth will be shattered forthwith 
by what appears to be the first law of civilised life, that 


a man can only earn his living by the manufacture of 
ugliness. 

It is probable that in his bitterness the young man 
will turn for comfort to those latter-day prophets and 
philosophers whose wisdom perhaps may have solved 
a problem which seems to him beyond hope, but he 
will certainly be disappointed. On the one hand he 
will find the wise men of the day devising schemes 
for the proper management and control of umbrella 
factories with a view to the greatest public good; on 
the other he will find them sighing for the roses of 
mediaevalism, or proving by ingenious paradox that 
clear vision can find the Middle Ages even now in the 
lesser streets of Balham. For our prophets and our 
philosophers have forgotten that they were ever 
young, and with the passing years their ideal world 
has become a sort of placid alms-house, free from 
draughts and disturbances, a place where the aged and 
infirm can sit at ease and scheme little revolutions on a 
sound conservative basis, without any jarring note of 
laughter or discord of the hot blood of the young. And 
so the young man must turn to the poets, and find 
what comfort he may in the knowledge that there are 
others who have felt and feel even as he, that there are 
others who have wondered whether the best of a man’s 
life should be spent in paying for the blotting out of 
nature with unsightly lumps of brick and steel, in 
aiding in the manufacture of necessaries that are not 
necessary, in repeating stupidly the ugly crimes of yes¬ 
terday in order to crush the spirit of his children and 
his children's children. 

Of course it may be said that this love of 
beauty on the part of a young man is morbid and 
unnatural, and the just consequence of an unwise or 
defiant education, for civilisation, with a somewhat 
ignoble cunning, has guarded against possible 
treachery on the part of her children, by causing them 
to be taught only such things as may lead them to her 
willing service. It is unnecessary to point out that 
the dangerous revolutionary spirit which worships 
lovely things is not encouraged in our national schools. 
The children of the State are taught to cut up flowers 
and to call the fragments by cunning names, but they 
are not invited to love them for their beauty. They can 
draw you a map of the railway line from Fishguard to 
London, and prattle glibly of imports and exports, and 
the populations of distant countries, but they know 
nothing of the natural beauties of the places they name, 
nor even of such claims as there are in the city in 
which they live. Their lips lisp dates and the dry 
husks of history, but they have no knowledge of the 
splendid pageant of bygone kingdoms and dead 
races. Nor in our public life, which might better be 
named our public death, is there shown any greater 
regard for the spiritual side of the parents than there 
is for that of the children. Heedless of the advice of 
artists, the ignorant and uncultured men whom ambi¬ 
tion alone has placed in a responsible position, will 
ruin the design of a street for the sake of a few pieces 
of silver, and for the fear that the spending of public 
money on making London beautiful may endanger their 
seats at the next election with honest electors who have 
learnt their lesson of ugliness only too well. The 
cheaper newspapers, which alone are read by the 
people as a whole, seek out and dilate on ugliness with 
passionate ingenuity, and even those papers which 
appear to be read by the more leisured classes, find no 
disgrace in filling five columns with the account of a 
bestial murder, and in compressing the speech of a 
great man of letters into a meagre five lines. 

Where, then, can a young man seek for beauty in 
the life of to-day? Only, as I have said above, in 
literature, and only there because the mere writing 
of a book is not sufficient to make it a contribution 
to literature if it be not at the same time an expression 
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of that beauty of life which is, in spite of our rulers, 
eternal. For there are ugly books enough, and there 
are a multitude of ugly writers to swell their numbers, 
but our critics, when they are honest, can render their 
labours vain; and though there is an outcry in the camps 
of the ugly when such a critic has spoken his daring 
word, the word has been spoken, and the book is 
dismissed to the shelves of the folk who care for such 
trash. But our critics must be honest. 

Richard Middleton. 


OUR FELLOW SHAKESPEARE 


One of the most interesting of the contemporary- 
references to Shakespeare, the man, is the passage in 
the “Return from Parnassus,’’ 1601, put into the 
mouth of a character representing Kempe, the actor, 
in giving his opinion to Burbage of the “ University 
plays ”: 

“ Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down; aye, 
and Ben Jonson too. O ! that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow. He 
brought up Horace giving the poets a pill, but our fellow Shakes¬ 
peare hath given him a purge that made him bewray his credit.” 

Taken by itself, there is nothing, perhaps, of peculiar 
interest in the passage, save as showing the sort of 
estimation in which Shakespeare was held at that par¬ 
ticular time by the authors of the play—who were 
probably some of the more sparkish students then at 
Cambridge; I mean that it was not until the publica¬ 
tion of the first folio in 1623, seven years aft'er his 
death, when people had an opportunity of reading all 
his plays, and not merely of hearing a few of them, 
and perhaps reading a few more, that his true great¬ 
ness as a dramatist was generally realised. In 1601 he 
had not produced any of the great tragedies, and he 
was still better known as an actor than as a writer. 
Hence we have our young authors making Kempe 
refer to him merely as “our fellow Shakespeare”; 
that is to say, our fellow actor. 

But as a light on the rather disputed relation be¬ 
tween Shakespeare and Jonson, the passage is of 
considerable value, and if a suggestion which I have 
to make be allowed, it clears up one of those little 
points that, even if not of the first importance, is cer¬ 
tainly worthy clearing up; I mean the marginal note 
in Jonson’s “ Discoveries ” against a passage which, 
however familiar it may be to some, I must beg leave 
to quote in full: 


I remember the players have often mentioned it as an honour tc 
bhakespeare that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he nevei 
blotted out a line My answer hath been, “Would he had blotted 
a thousand, which they thought a malevolent speech. I had nol 
told posterity this, but for their ignorance who choose that circum¬ 
stance to commend their friend by therein he most faulted. And 
to justify mine own candor (for I lov’d the man, and do honoui 
bis memory (on this side idolatry) as much as any). He was (indeed] 
honest, and of an open and free nature; had an excellent Phantsie 1 
brave notions and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with thai 
facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped. 
A ufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in 
his own power; would the rule of it had been so too ! Many timei 
he felt m those things could not escape laughter, as when he said in 
the person of Caesar one speaking to him, “ Caesar, thou dost mt 
wrong. He replied, Caesar did never wrong but with just cause,’ 1 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices 
with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised than 
pardoned. 


The marginal note against this is: De Shake- 
peare nostrat. The last word may therefore be 
nostrati , or the rarer adverb (which occurs in Plautus) 
nostratim. The former is the more probable reading; 
and this is tamely translated by Professor Israel 
Gollancz, in editing the “ Discoveries ” for Messrs. 
Dent and Co., as “Shakespeare our fellow-countryman.” 
As Mr. Gollancz is secretary to the British Academy, 
his patriotic spirit is commendable; but why Jonson, 
in marginating his notes, should waste his small space 
py describing - Shakespeare as a fellow-countryman 
is difficult to understand. For what I take to be the 


real significance of nostrati, I must refer to Mr. 
Sidney Lee, who supposes that “ Probably the ‘ purge ’ 
that Shakespeare was alleged by the author of ‘ The 
Return from Parnassus ’ to have given Jonson meant 
no more than that Shakespeare had rapidly outstripped 
Jonson in popular esteem. As the author of ‘ Julius 
Caesar ’ he had just proved his command of topics that 
were peculiarly suited to Jonson’s vein, and had in 
fact outrun his churlish comrade on his own ground.” 
In support of this, Mr. Lee then quotes the passage 
from the “ Discoveries ” about Julius Caesar, and also 
mentions that Jonson derisively quoted the same pas¬ 
sage (“ Cry you mercy; you did not wrong but with 
just cause ”) in the induction to “ The Staple of 
News ” at so late a date as 1625—showing that Jonson 
still remembered the fault two years after he had 
eulogised Shakespeare (for his care in “ striking the 
second heat,” and not leaving all to art) in the verses 
prefixed to the folio, in which the mistake had been 
corrected. Bearing this in mind, is it too dogmatic 
to say that obviously what Jonson meant by Shake¬ 
speare nostrati was “ our fellow Shakespeare ” ? I 
hope not. 

For on reading Jonson’s opinion carefully, it be¬ 
comes evident that, although he begins by mentioning 
Shakespeare’s writings, it is rather as an actor that he 
is criticising him. Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion that it was Shakespeare himself 
who acted the part of Julius Caesar. It must be re¬ 
membered that the play was never printed till 1623, 
and Jonson must therefore have detected the error at 
the performance; so that “one saying to him,” and 
“ he replied,” can only refer to the man actually 
acting. Haterius, too, was not a writer, but a talker. 
There is no such passage as “ Cassar, thou dost me 
wrong ” in the printed play, where the line, altered 
into: 

Know Csesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 

Will he be satisfied, 

is appended quite needlessly to a speech of several 
lines. In fact, it looks curiously like a piece of gag, 
even in its present form. The scene is better without 
it. But one cannot help thinking that Johnson saw the 
proofs of the Folio before he wrote his eulogy, and 
turned straight to “Julius Caesar,” and noted the 
alteration before writing the lines about “striking the 
second heat.” The perusal of the whole of Shake- 
peare’s plays produced a vastly different effect on his 
mind to what he had known of the man, and seen 
acted, or in the few quartos. Hence the difference 
between the “ Discoveries ” and the verses prefixed to 
the Folio. Randall Davies. 

THE CALL OF THE NERVES 

Were there any such general interest in belles lettres 
as unbending optimists would have us believe, it would 
be worth while for some daily paper to conduct a silly- 
season discussion under some such title as “ The Cry of 
the Intellectually Destitute.” As, in all probability, very 
few of the contributors would own to intellectual desti¬ 
tution in any degree, the discussion would not be with¬ 
out its aspect of irony. 

Students of the questions arising out of temporal 
poverty are agreed that the commonest solace for lack 
of pence, while any pence remain, is stupefaction by 
alcohol. The underfed drinker, seeking a momen¬ 
tary Nirvana in solitude, is, they tell us, in parlous 
case. The longer he drinks, the more disdainful of 
proper nourishment he becomes; and ultimately his 
physical salvation is no longer possible. In this re¬ 
spect, as in some others, he affords a close parallel to 
the typical subject of the large class with which this 
article is concerned—the mentally indigent whose 
solace is a “ shocker.” 
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It is easy to say that these unhappy people are quite 
unattractive, and to cite Renan’s counsel not to occupy 
oneself with what is repellant. But the mentally 
“hard up,” on a moderate computation, considerably 
outnumber those fugitives from financial cares who are 
the objects of much philanthropic activity, and they 
are at least as worthy of study. Some of them have 
known better days: under the guidance of a friend or 
a tutor—some tutors are friends—they have set out, 
hopefully enough, for a Promised Land. Others (to very 
the figure) have never had an aesthetic coin in their 
pockets, and if they were shown one would stare at it 
as at a doubtful example of some foreign currency. 
Their eyes are heavy with the ophthalmia of the slums, 
and their ears dull with the monkey-chatter of the 
market. It is not without interest to observe how the 
condition of atony induced by habitual malnutrition 
determines their choice of books, plays, music, pic¬ 
tures—always assuming that they “patronise” (their 
own word) any of the fine arts. 

The normal condition of the mentally atonic, as of 
the physically, is one of long periods of languor broken 
by short spasms of exaltation—procured it matters not 
how. Scientific research, indeed, may one day make 
it certain that the state of the Corelli-smitten is a 
purely pathological one. Even now it is easy to notice, 
in one’s own field of observation, how unsatisfied 
nerves hunt for sensation, exploit it to exhaustion, and 
finally wait for a degree of recuperation sufficient to 
allow of undertaking another cycle. Hence the vogue 
of products of astute commercialism that owe ex¬ 
tremely little to the arts under which they are formally 
subsumed: in drama, The Sign of the Cross and 
homologous masterpieces; in music, “Storm” fan¬ 
tasias; in painting, the trickeries of some Bond Street 
Gallery. The demand for such things is fundamentally 
of the same nature as the demand for the bottle. It 
is the call of undisciplined nerves to be stimulated into 
forgetfulness. 

To sample the melodrama and the fiction popular in 
circles of obviously slight intellectual activity is to 
realise with progressive clearness the truth of tnis con¬ 
tention. Let anyone who doubts it sit through a 
“ world-famous ” melodrama or a music-hall sketch 
of the “powerful” species, and, quelling all personal 
feeling, note impartially the flow of the dialogue and 
the sequence of the situations, all admirably designed 
to communicate to the groundlings (of whom the house 
is full) a virtually continuous series of shocks. Or let 
him read the “ latest success ” of, let us say, Le Queux, 
and mark for himself the passages (if any) in which 
the smallest deviation from the same design is evident. 
Unthinking sentimentalists would have us believe that 
this predilection for deeds of violence and the emotions, 
magnified many diameters, of the suburban kitchen- 
garden arises from an inherent and generous desire to 
share the sorrows of others, and so to realise a fuller, 
nobler life. Unhappily for this touching theory, our 
intellectually underfed choose to drink crude spirits 
rather than matured vintages. Cheap as classics are, 
they do not as yet appear to have reached the readers 
most in need of them. Such readers, it is true, receive 
little encouragement. More often than not, they have 
the misfortune to be pupils of nobodies like those to 
whose precious counsel The Academy recently called 
attention. One may be allowed to wonder what the 
greater number of these blind leaders of the blind—or 
shall one say, rather, hungry leaders of the hungry ?— 
would make of a chapter of Meredith or a page of 
Swinburne. I saw, not long since, a free-library copy of 
a novel of Henry James’s in which a reader, self-deny- 
ingly anonymous, had scribbled a scornful comment fol¬ 
lowed by the delicious subscription, “ By one who 
knows what good reading is.” It is not unlikely that 
this censor was a follower of one of the lights of that 
curious underworld. 


And the mischief spreads. The success of an illite¬ 
rate or semi-literate author arouses interest and imita¬ 
tion; and, just as in commerce increasing demand 
begets cheaper methods of production, till the 
raw alcohol is made from a hundred fragments 
of organic refuse, so the popular story or play 
tends ever to manifest more clearly the savour 
of the gutter. And artists themselves begin 
to ask whether, after all, it is worth while to 
pursue ideals any longer, and glance covet¬ 
ously at alluring bypaths. Let me relate an actual 
instance. Within living memory, a writer of distinc¬ 
tive gifts was slowly obtaining acceptance for short 
stories. In an evil hour she made the acquaintance of 
a fiction editor who controlled a large output of wares. 
The great man was good enough to “ consider ” some¬ 
thing of hers. “Charming!” was the substance of 
his comment—for his victim’s social position was unex¬ 
ceptionable—“ but our readers need something 
simpler, something that they can grasp—er—some¬ 
thing, in fact, like what they are used to. Anxious 
to increase her income, she took the hint. Duly inter¬ 
larded with, “ ‘ Ha! ’ cried the bloated count, planting 
both feet firmly on the door-mat,” and similar elegan¬ 
cies, her fiction circulated widely and her purse over¬ 
flowed. At his club, her husband put on the best 
countenance he could muster. 

It seems worth while to offer this suggestion of the 
nature and function of the “shocker” for the reason 
that not all the contributors to its great circulation are 
in the last stages of intellectual emaciation. It is un¬ 
necessary to assume that the unenlightened deliberately 
choose bad art rather than good; the truth would 
rather seem to be that they purchase it in its various 
forms for the same reason that they purchase anything 
else sufficiently advertised. And it is wildly possible 
that, some day, the taste for trash will surcease, and 
the purveyors of sensation be left to forty 1 a society 
among themselves for mutual intoxication. One 
wonders if they would. An ice-cream vendor was 
once overheard expressing to the proprietor of another 
barrow his amazement that anyone could eat the stuff 

they sold. _ 

Howard Bayles. 


FICTION 

Major Vigoureux. By “ Q.” (Methuen, 6s.) 
rHERE are certain cordial reviewers of Mr. Quiller- 
Zouch’s books who are given to asking when he will 
vrite a “masterpiece”; putting the question, indeed, 
1 little peremptorily, or petulantly. Not of them are we. 
iVe are well content that he should go on writing 
ust as he has written, and bid us to taste of another 
‘ Major Vigoureux ” six months hence. Surely it is a 
ittle less than courteous to discount what an author 
vrites because of what he has never written, and 
jossibly never will write. For we have just a suspicion 
hat, after all, Mr. Quiller-Couch was not born to write 
nasterpieces, and that he is simply bent on giving us 
vhat he can—which is precisely what no one else gives 
is. In the present volume there is the familiar grace 
md gaiety, the manner which one would say is derived 
rom R. L. S., if it were not so clearly and constantly 
< q.’s ” own. Indeed, we only catch a glimpse 
,f the partial resemblance to Stevenson to 
hink the next moment, “how different from 
itevenson! ’’—from his studied precision and 

neticulous craft. “Q” does not make you feel 

hat his novels are such easy reading, because they 
re such hard writing; rather that the author has 
>ut anticipated, and in a larger measure, the reader s 
atisfaction. An easy-seeming, almost careless manner 
s over all this book, revealed in its humour, its 
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half-pathetic brightness, its happy ending. You feel 
you are in good company with the Commandant, 
Major Vigoureux, with Sergeant Archelaus, and Mrs. 
Treacher, even with the rather conventional Vashti, 
and the somewhat ill-used Miss Gabriel. One might 
quarrel a little with their author for his ungallant 
dropping of Miss Gabriel, of whom we would fain see 
more; but the whole group is one we should be well 
pleased to meet again, as indeed may yet happen in 
new circumstances and under new names—unless Mr. 
Quiller-Couch takes grimly to the writing of master¬ 
pieces. There are one or two chapters, too, in the 
middle of the book, which might have been spared, 
but which half the readers will loyally endure for “Q.’s” 
sake, and half skip for their own. But these are trifles 
in comparison with the pretty invention of Archelaus 
and Mrs. Treacher. For them we are properly grateful, 
as well as for “Q.’s” tenderness in sparing the 
“ local colour ”—so sore a temptation to most 
novelists. One saddens to think what Mr. X. or 
Miss Y. would have said, in how many tedious pages, 
of the island waters of Z. Our author doesn’t do 
this; the sea and the island in “Major Vigoureux” 
are shown simply as they would appear to the island’s 
inhabitants: uncoloured and unmagnified. You but 
feel that it is a bright and glad sea that the Comman¬ 
dant and his Army of Three look upon; and there is 
a bright and glad light on the whole book. 

Nevertheless, here and there are graver passages, 
to which one turns again because of their gravity. 
Such is part of Vashti’s talk with the Commandant : 

Why all this hopeful, hopeless craving to leave something 
permanent.' 1 The islands here will outlast anything you can build. 

I come back after fifteen years and they are unchanged; they would 
be unchanged were I to come back after a hundred. The same 
rocks, the same beaches, the same hum of the tides, the same flowers, 
the same blue water here below us . . . the same streak or 

yellow yonder on the south cliffs of Saaron. Our grievance is more 
personal, more real; and so should yours be, if you could only see 
it. It is to ourselves—to you and me, to anv man and woman—that 
time makes the difference. You worrv over your fortifications. 
Why? It is in ourselves that the tragedy lies. To lose our looks, 
our voice—to grow old and mumble . . . 

And such again is the following briefer extract: 

“ When we knew one another in the old days, honours seemed to 
both of us the most desirable thing in the world. Believe me, they 
always come too late.” 

The Commandant looked at him for a moment. “ Yes,” said he 
at length, “we have talked enough of ourselves. And what do we 
matter, after all ? ” 


The Mystery of Mary Anne. By George Sims. 

(Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.) 

We suppose these stories have made their appearance 
before in various popular magazines. The public for 
which they cater likes murder and mystery dished up 
at every course. Otherwise it is not fastidious, and 
you may become its chosen bard, although you can no 
more harp it to the hell you gilbly catalogue, than a 
little boy does when he tells you he has stabbed a saw¬ 
dust doll. We commend the volume to the young 
author who wishes to sell his pot-boilers but modestly 
refrains from stories of great passions and appalling 
crimes because he believes it takes genius to sound 
their depths. It is not necessary, we assure him, to 
sound the depths of a teacup. He need only mention 
\ murder, surround it with a few trivial details, fix 
the guilt on an innocent person, flavour strongly with 
cheap sentiment, and show you in the baldest way 
how the criminal was discovered. We advise him to 
waste no time on character, humour, or construction 
if he means to bring his wares to this market. Once 
m a way he may do without an actual murder and 
tob off his readers with a secret marriage, a burglary, 
or even a touching episode, in which a police officer 
tails out of a tram while the prisoner in his charee 
escapes scot free, and finds himself by a remarkable 
coincidence in the policeman’s home, where he noblv 
entertains and comforts the policeman’s family on 


Christmas Day. It is an artless public that enjoys such 
stories told in such a way; but, fortunately for the 
army of authors who can write them, it is a large one. 

The Brass Bowl. By Louis Joseph Vance. (E. Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 

A more amusing and ingenious “shocker ” than this 
we have seldom read. It is described by the author as 
a “ novel of sensation,” and such it certainly is, with 
the addition of a very pleasant vein of sentiment. The 
hero is an amusing American millionaire named Dan 
Maitland. He is the owner of some wonderful jewels, 
and has the misfortune to be exactly like Dan Anisty, 
a celebrated jewel thief. The heroine, Sylvia Graeme, 
is a young lady of indescribable resource, who becomes 
an amateur crackswoman in order to get possession of 
some papers incriminating her father, which are in 
Maitland’s possession. It would be impossible to 
describe all the complexities of the plot—how Maitland 
is mistaken for Anisty, Anisty for Maitland, and how 
Sylvia preserves the jewels for her lover by hiding them 
under a brass bowl in his rooms. The reader’s interest 
gets keener as he nears the end of the story, and the 
final scene is intensely dramatic. The book bristles 
with improbabilities, but it is written with so much dash 
and high spirits that we hardly notice them until after 
we have finished it. “ The Brass Bowl ” can be recom¬ 
mended for railway journeys and for all who wish to be 
amused without being made to think; incidentally it 
gives interesting glimpses into American life. 

When Terror Ruled. By May Wynne. (Greening and 
Co., 3s. 6d.) 

This is a mild, pleasant, and quite inoffensive addition 
to the thousand and one novels which deal with the 
tragic and romantic period of the French Revolution. 
The authoress has found neither anything new to say, 
nor any new way of saying it. It is a pretty little love 
story, which begins with the rivalry of two brothers, the 
younger of whom—“ Monsieur le Chevalier is the 
" villain of the piece.” The heroine is a little peasant 
girl, in love with the elder brother—the handsome and 
debonair Comte de St. Gervais—who is the hero, and 
the story deals with her self-sacrifice, and ends with 
her marriage to a man she loathes as the price of the 
Comte’s freedom; in fact, she plays the part of good 
angel to him and Louise de Florinac, his betrothed, all 
through the book, and a rather melodramatic pathos is 
the motive of the story. Readers who like this style of 
romance and who are not exacting in their demands for 
either probability or style, will no doubt be well pleased 
with “ When Terror Ruled,’ although even a com¬ 
placent reader might find the manner of Miss Wynne’s 
writing a little irritating, as it affects almost the style of 
a translation. One is not surprised to find that this 
writer falls into the usual error of her class of fictionists 
in dispensing with “ values.” The villain is extremely 
black, and the heroine extremely white. But the 
writing, in spite of the rather tiresome mannerism 
already alluded to, is fairly simple and straightforward, 
and we think that the only fault which readers of 
this style of novel—and who ask only to be told a pretty 
story prettily—will find with Miss Wynne will be that 
she has not been kind enough to give them the usual 
“ happy ending ” so dear to their hearts. 

The Awakening of Bittlesham. By G. F. Bradby. 
(Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Bradby has a dangerous gift of versatility, which 
might well prove the undoing of a writer less able and 
conscientious; both as historian and humorist, how¬ 
ever, he has now shown himself equally expert. “ The 
Awakening of Bittlesham,” which gives us a taste of 
the latter quality, is a quite admirable book, lacking 
perhaps the compelling charm of “ Dick ” (that 
exquisite miniature of boyhood), but with an equal fund 
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of unforced gaiety. To speak truth, we ourselves 
must confess to having approached it with a little of the 
adverse prejudice that is the natural result of newspaper 
eulogy, but the first few pages were enough to disarm 
any such hostility. It is not often the lot of the 
seasoned reviewer to be moved to actual and audible 
laughter by the printed word, but in our own case this 
result was unexpectedly attained at the chapter in which 
the amateur philanthropist, whose mission is to 
awaken Bittlesham, ordains that his cattle shall be re¬ 
leased for exercise on winter mornings. Bewstridge, 
the philanthropist in question, is a wholly delightful 
figure, drawn with a quiet humour that never degener¬ 
ates into caricature; the story of the book is the tale 
of his efforts to revive in Bittlesham the good old 
institutions of a primitive village community. How 
these well-meant endeavours prosper the reader must 
find out for himself; Mr. Bradby tells of them with a 
dry and half-serious amusement that gives the whole 
thing a convincing air of actuality. It is his method 
not, as some humorists do, to weary by forcing atten¬ 
tion upon every detail of an absurdity, but rather, hav¬ 
ing indicated it, to leave the rest to imagination. Mr. 
Bradby’s art, in short, is of a kind that not only con¬ 
ceals itself, but leaves the reader with a very comfort¬ 
able conceit of his own power of appreciation. ( tor 
this and other reasons we shall be astonished if ihe 
Awakening of Bittlesham ” does not prove to be one 
of the most popular books of the present season. 

An Outcast of the Islands. By Joseph Conrad. 

(Unwin, 6s.) 

Mr Joseph Conrad is a novelist with a personality 
and a style of his own. He is a man who has been 
humble enough, and sensible enough, to realise that 
he had much to learn, and he has studied—life and 
literature equally—and has profited by his study. His 
style when he wrote “ Almayer’s Folly was good, 
but it has improved. Re-reading “ An Outcast of the 
Islands ”—a good book, but not a book Mr. Conrad 
would write to-day—we realise how much he has 
changed: how well he has served life, for instance, 
and how good a master life has been to him. But had 
he never improved on it he would still have remained 
a novelist whose books were welcome—things to be 
anticipated with that delicate sense of pleasure which 
realisation intensifies. 

The Millionaire. By Lady Troubridge. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

This is an intensely satisfactory story. A pretty woman 
meets a fascinating millionaire; they fall in love with 
one another, and there are complications; not, we are 
happy to say, connected with a deceased wife s sister, 
but owing to the fact that both are married already. 
The lady is as virtuous as she is beautiful, the millionaire 
a monument of generosity, and she endures a blameless 
but poverty-stricken existence, while he sends cheques 
to her erring and inconvenient husband in Mexico. 
This uncomfortable state of affairs is terminated by the 
suicide of the husband, closely followed by the sudden 
death of the millionaire’s still more erring wife. It only 
remains for the survivors to marry and live happily ever 
after, which they accordingly do, and we close the book 
with a comfortable feeling that everybody has behaved 
admirably and been very properly rewarded. 1 he story 
is told clearly and simply, the characters are convincing, 
the reader’s interest well sustained throughout, and, in 
spite of its rather hackneyed plot, the book has escaped 
both coarseness and banality, the Scylla and 
Charybdis ” of so many novelists. 

His Highness Sandro. By Kasbeck. (Heinemann, 4s. 
net.) 

In spite of the presence of a Russian grand duke as the 
principal character, there is not much in His High- 


ness Sandro.” We are told that the anonymous author 
knows the atmosphere of Russian officialdom from the 
inside. We do not; and so we cannot either confirm or 
deny the accuracy of this statement. We are, however, 
quite willing to accept it as true. We are also bound 
to state that whether the author has or has not suc¬ 
ceeded in reproducing this atmosphere correctly, he 
has not succeeded in writing an interesting story. His 
characters are ordinary to the verge of dulness, his 
plot so thin that it can scarcely be described as a plot 
at all. Sandro is married to an undesirable grand 
duchess, and at the end divorces her in order to marry 
Nadeene, the heroine. The grand duchess does not 
appear, unfortunately perhaps, for she might have 
proved more interesting than her more virtuous hus¬ 
band. 

This is, we understand, a “ first book.” The author 
will certainly have to do better in the future. There is 
no reason why he should not, for even if he has not yet 
learnt the art of making his characters interesting to 
his readers, he has an evident interest in them himself, 
and certainly a feeling for the beauty and influence of 
Nature. 

The Desert Venture. By Frank Savile. (Arnold, 6s.) 

If there were more books like “ The Desert Venture 
the task of the reviewer would be a less dreary one. 
It is a long time since we have come across so enthral¬ 
ling a story, and we strongly recommend those on 
whom a grey London November weighs heavily to try 
the combined effect of an arm-chair by the fire and Mr. 
Savile’s book as an antidote to depression. The 
“ Emperor of the Sahara ” received scant sympathy in 
Europe, but Mr. Savile has been quick to see the 
dramatic possibilities of such a situation, and has made 
it the material for a very stirring romance. In his 
hands Alain de Saint Serreze, the adventurer, is no 
madman, but a quixotic idealist fighting single-handed, 
far away in the heart of Africa, for what he believes 
to be the Empire of the future. We have a picture of 
the enthusiastic and his one follower, Sergeant Pichon, 
drilling their black recruits armed with dummy rifles 
beneath a burning African sun, and patiently awaiting 
the long-delayed ammunition from Europe, which is 
pathetic enough. Mr. Savile has a rare gift for 
describing warfare convincingly, and he tells us of the 
capture of English travellers by the Moors and their 
escape in a manner graphic enough to rouse the 
interest of the most phlegmatic reader. 

Through Wintry Terrors. By Dora Sigerson 
Shorter. (Cassel, 6s.) 

This is one of the many books that are published 
to-day of which it is difficult to say anything either 
good or bad. The best that can be said for it is that 
no doubt it will yield a number of amiable persons a 
certain harmless enjoyment; the worst, that there is 
no reason why it should have been written at all. It 
deals with characters whom we have already met—in 
novels. The hero is a young artist who is going to 
make his way in the world, the heroine a pretty Irish 
girl gifted with a charming stupidity. He has an 
aunt with money and a frozen heart, she a drunken 
father, who locks her out of doors one night because her 
bicycle has broken down, and thus is responsible for 
their marriage, the two compromising themselves in 
the ordinary way. Perhaps the hero is a little more 
enthusiastic over his art than usual, perhaps the 
heroine is more than ordinarily stupid, but it is all 
very old, this life wherein the chief aim of man and 
woman appears to be to secure their little comforts. 
There is a villain, too, a poet, whose verses appear to 
us even more reprehensible than his designs against the 
marital fidelity of the heroine. The other characters 
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are sentimental for the most part, and the vagueness 
of the title suggests the atmosphere of the book very 
well. It is all rather pitiful. 

Lady Anne. By Morley Roberts. (F. V. White, 6s.) 
Lady Anne is an episode rather than a novel. The 
whole story, after the first chapter, takes place be¬ 
tween the hours of five p.m. on one day and twelve 
p.m. on the next. We congratulate Mr. Roberts on 
the amount of dramatic interest he has contrived to 
pack into these nineteen hours. Lady Anne, Lady 
Hale and Felicia are all very delicate character studies, 
but the most remarkable element in the book is the 
spirit of George Hale, who has already been dead some 
months when the story opens. With subtle skill Mr. 
Roberts manages to make Hale’s presence felt through 
every episode in the book, and to give as clear and 
vivid an impression of his very striking personality as 
if he was really one of the living dramatis personae. 
The cast is a very small one, but each character is 
carefully studied and worked out. Lady Anne has the 
reader’s sympathy from the beginning, and holds it to 
the last page. 

Miss Dering’s Price. By John Strange Winter. 

(F. V. White and Co., 6s.) 

The most amazing and fascinating page in this book 
is the one at the end, which sets forth a list of its 
authoress’s works. From “ Bootle’s Baby ” to this 
present story, “ Miss Dering’s Prince,” John Strange 
Winter has writen no fewer than Ninety-Six novels. 
It is pro-di-gious. Such industry is its own monument. 
Where be the Guy Boothbys, the Hall Caines, the 
Corellis, or the Le Queux in comparison with the one 
John Strange Winter? Her ease, her fluency, her 
nice conduct of a simple tale are displayed as aptly 
as ever in this, her ninety-sixth novel. It opens with 
the innocent but midnight visit of Stephen Dering to 
his girl-cousin’s room at school. There, in most un- 
gentlemanly fashion, he falls dead—heart disease. 
Miss Dering—of the title—throws his corpse out of 
the window, and washes her hands. Subsequently 
developments complete an innocuous if interesting 
story. But what we are really interested in are the 
four books which John Strange Winter has still to 
write in order to bring her record up to a hundred. 


DRAMA 

WASTE 

It seems odd to discuss piecemeal any play without 
attention to its dramatic sequence, but Mr. Barker 
deliberately rejects the convention of the stage, and it 
is impossible to think of Waste as a whole work of art. 
But where realism is the aim you cannot preserve 
canons. Real life does not resolve itself into four or 
five neat acts, though many critics think or wish it 
would do so. Life is panoramic. It is intellectual 
panorama, not drama in the stereotyped sense, which 
Mr. Barker gives us. Waste is elaborately uncon¬ 
structed ; curtains are carefully avoided—a fact resented 
by the Imperial cloth last Sunday, since it refused to rise 
or fall exactly when required, in symbolic protest on 
behalf of Mr. Redford and the Referee. 

Mr. Granville Barker, having produced a masterpiece 
in the Voysey Inheritance, crippled criticism. How 
dull it seems to say that a writer’s work is not so good 
as the masterpiece; it is dull and easy, though often 
impossible, to give an adequate reason. The Voysey 
Inheritance was so complete, so satisfying; it marked 
a period in English drama. Waste is not complete .(or 


is it too complete?) and is not satisfying; let that be 
conceded at once. There is, however, nothing in the 
earlier work so ambitious, so enthralling, as the third 
act of the new play. Is here anything in English drama 
to equal that third act in conception and achievement ? 
I am convinced there is nothing. Of course, there is 
nothing, fortunately, to compare with Waste, unless it 
be Wederkind’s Awakening of Spring, which is also a 
panorama and not sequential drama; there is no other 
resemblance. 

We can all think of plays where political 
automatons talk vaguely and warily in “ Lobby of 
the House of Commons ”; a door opens occasionally 
and cheers of supers simulate the battle of debate in 
order to maintain an .illusion of Westminster; Count¬ 
esses enter in opera cloaks and the hero informs the 
heroine “ that the Government will fall to-night.” 
But somehow the whole thing seemed a sham. The 
playwrights never succeeded in getting the scent of 
Parliamentary hay over the footlights. The political 
atmosphere was not there; you could not believe in the 
“Premier” however often he described himself an 
Imperialist; the young Liberal Unionist member was 
too obviously the popular raconteur of the Garrick, who 
spoke so wittily for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund a few 
weeks before; and the canal negotiated by the adven¬ 
turess was less real than those of the planet Mars. Mr. 
Granville Barker, for the first time, has presented with 
actuality the atmosphere of politics on the stage. And 
this has not been done by a mechanical trick or stage 
device, but by sheer force of writing and an extra¬ 
ordinary grasp and appreciation of political issues. 
The power of drawing from life two well-known per¬ 
sonalities, and calling into life a realistic character like 
Trebell’s, of course, counts for something. The art of 
Mr. Henry James is not common, but Mr. Barker must 
be credited with a peculiar power, which he shares with 
no one else. True, Mr. Shaw, in his masterly lohn 
Bull’s Other Island, contrives a political background, 
but it is not that of Downing Street, and of course 
we shall be told that such-and-such things could 
not take place, or would not take place (even I can 
scarcely believe that Justin O’Connell would have con¬ 
fided to politicians trying to square him, details of his 
own irregular life). But the illusion is there; the 
atmosphere is there; a page of some future Greville is 
visualised. It is a possible case. 

The first act is a disappointment, because 
it does not produce any atmosphere at all; 
it does not tell coherently the exact relation 
of the characters discovered. We are in a drawing¬ 
room where we are not introduced to anyone 
but the hostess, and we do not recognise her husband 
when he app'ears. Moreover, we are in stageland, 
excellent stageland, but not Mr. Barker’s own country; 
the Hankin-ex-machina is creaking in the flies; the 
device of billiards and suggested races to the wings are 
prompts, scaffolding with which Mr. Barker wisely or 
unwisely decided to dispense long ago. And the 
second scene of the act, which I suppose brought roses 
to the cheeks of Mr. Redford, seemed like the third act 
of a well-made old French drama; though it must be 
admitted that Miss Aimee de Burgh was entirely insuffi¬ 
cient and incredible, while—though it is ungracious to 
say so—Mr. Barker was never the ideal Trebell. At 
least, he did not succeed in explaining the subtle char¬ 
acter he creates. In a play so densely packed, where 
everything is put down, we have a right to demand 
explanation. The first act requires repacking. 

If less brilliant than the third, Act II. is hardly less 
absorbing in the scene where Lord Charles Cantelupe, 
the conscientious High Churchman, comes to make 
terms on “ Disestablishment ” with the political free¬ 
lance, Trebell, though what ought to be a great scene 
between a man and woman failed to be so—on Sunday 
evening. The act, however, is an intellectual tour de 
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force, to which you could find parallels in Mr. Shaw’s 
plays, and is, therefore, less surprising than Act III., 
although the realism is so poignant and the character¬ 
isation no less vivid and sympathetic. 

The fourth act seemed to me wrong and unpanoramic, 
simply because it appeared untrue. I cannot think 
Trebell would have committed suicide. It was fine and 
un-English. A cool-headed genius, armed with that 
complacent egoism, would have never, even in a 
moment of modesty, taken his own life. He must 
know that he would have to come to the front again. 
If he was ready to assume Cabinet rank, with the 
possible revelation attending the inquest on Mr. 
O’Connell, surely he could have faced the temporary 
setback of Lord Horsham’s exclusion of him. But 
perhaps I missed some of the intention of the play. Is 
it the death of the ethical child, following on that of 
the corporeal child which induces him to self destruc¬ 
tion? It is impossible to estimate details in a vast 
drama of these stupendous issues after one hearing and 
without the privilege of reading it. I thought the end 
should have come on the arrival of Lord Horsham’s 
letter. It would have been a trifle Ibsenish and old- 
fashioned, but my heart is in the last century, and I am 
a disciple of Lord Charles Cantelupe in ethics, not of 
Trebell. 

With the one exception I have mentioned, the acting 
was, of course, of that high order we always expect 
and get from the Stage Society, though I hazard a 
demur at Mr. Barker’s interpretation of his own part. 
Mr. Vibart’s Lord Horsham I shall always remember 
with delight, and no one, I think, will forget the Lord 
Charles Cantelupe of Mr. Dennis Eadie. Mr. Vernon 
Steel, too, was excellent—but Waste, Waste! It is for 
nothing we have a great writer for the stage in Eng¬ 
land. His work has to be rendered only twice in a moral 
catacomb. A great play of high ethical import, almost 
ostentatiously didactic, has been refused a licence, 
while a thoroughly immoral piece of sentimentality 
like The Hypocrites, a disgusting and degrading piece 
such as The Sins of Society, a salacio-religious melo¬ 
drama like The Christian, are permitted to tickle the 
palates of more ignorant and uneducated people than 
Mr. Redford himself. 

During an interval I stepped from my gallery seat 
into the rainy street. Some of the passengers, seeing 
the Imperial Theatre lighted up on a Sunday, were 
staring at the entrance. “ Wot’s up to-night, mate ? ” 
asked one of them. “ Bloomin’ lecture by a johnnie 
called Redford,” said the better informed companion, 
studying the posters of the week-day performance. 
” Yer jolly well wrong,” retorted the first speaker, 
“ it’s Mice and Men.” “ Rats,” said the companion. 
And the nineteenth-century drama disappeared into the 
night. 

Robert Ross. 


“ CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA ” AT 
THE SAVOY 

The production of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Ccesar and 
Cleopatra at the Savoy on Monday night had an enthu¬ 
siastic reception, and deserved it. Its wit, its irony, its 
quaint play of fancy gave one that sense of intellectual 
exhilaration which one gets, alas, so rarely from any 
other contemporary dramatist, while the eye was 
charmed by a series of stage pictures beautiful in colour¬ 
ing and harmonious and dignified in conception. 
Ccesar and Cleopatra is a play which lends itself to 
spectacular effect, and in clumsy hands this aspect of the 
production might easily have been over-emphasised at 
the expense of its dramatic quality; while, on the 


other hand, without a certain beauty and richness of 
setting some of its effect would necessarily be lost. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson hit the happy mean in this matter. 
The desert background of the Sphinx in the first act, 
with its admirable effects of lighting, made a most 
beautiful picture, yet the means employed to produce 
it were of the simplest. The scene on the palace roof 
in the third act and the scene in the East Harbour in 
the fourth were delightful pieces of colour. So the 
people who go to the theatre to see something pretty 
were satisfied, and the people who go to hear something 
witty were satisfied, while, Mr. Shaw being Mr. Shaw, 
the people who asked for some serious intention, some 
philosophic conception behind the irony and the wit, 
were equally contented. 

Yet it is fifteen years since Ccesar and Cleopatra 
was first published, and during about half that period 
Mr. Forbes Robertson has been announced from time 
to time to be “ about to produce ” it. And, during 
those years the play has been given with immense 
success in Germany and Austria, has recently had a 
successful tour in America, and has been even seen in 
Ireland and the English provinces. At last, after these 
years of wanderings in the wilderness, it reaches 
London, and on its production is received with enthu¬ 
siasm. It throws a singular light on the condition of 
the London theatre of to-day that this should be 
possible. Of course if these fifteen years had provided 
the London theatres with a brilliant series of dramatic 
masterpieces, or even of financial successes, if 
managers’ drawers had been bursting with admirable 
and popular plays clamouring for production, such a 
situation would have been intelligible. But we know 
this has not been the case. We are told—managers 
themselves confess it—that the past few years have been 
lean years in the dramatic world of London financially, 
while the critics hasten to add that they have been lean 
enough artistically. Yet Ccesar and Cleopatra was 
suffered to lie neglected on the shelf while plays with¬ 
out a tithe of its drawing power and without a hun¬ 
dredth part of its intellectual distinction were losing 
money for their backers. I admit the immense diffi¬ 
culty of predicting with confidence, much less with 
certainty, the effect which even a brilliant play will pro¬ 
duce in presentation or the results it will show at the 
box-office. But it is, at least, not difficult to predict 
the effect of a stupid play. And since this is so, since 
the element of risk is such a large factor in theatrical 
affairs, there seems to me to be something to be said 
for trying the clever play rather than the stupid one. 
In the one case you only lose money, in the other you 
lose money and reputation as well. 

It is too late at this time of day to go into questions 
of plot and characterisation in the case of Ccesar and 
Cleopatra. Everyone who is interested in what I may 
call the intellectual drama of our time has read the play 
long since and made up his mind upon it. I would only 
suggest that those persons who see in Mr. Shaw’s con¬ 
ception of Caesar merely a Gilbertian burlesque without 
any relation to the Caesar of history, a nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury humanitarian dressed up in the trappings of a 
Roman General, might find their view modified by a 
perusal of Professor Dill’s “ Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire.” From that book he 
would learn that our humanitarianism and our philan¬ 
thropic idealism, and much that we consider most 
“ modern ” in the social and political standpoint of 
to-day, are at least as old as the days of the Emperor 
Honorius. A reference to the original authorities of 
the period would reveal a good deal of the same 
“ modernity ” of outlook in the last century of the 
Roman Republic. Mr. Shaw, of course, cannot resist 
the occasional introduction of the note of burlesque. 
But his Caesar, as a whole, is, I suspect, psychologically 
far nearer to the real Caesar than the Caesar we most of 
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tig pictured in our schooldays. “The Ancients/’ in 
fact, were not a race apart, with characters and instincts 
and mental attitudes entirely different from our own, 
but, on the contrary, were fundamentally much the same 
as the “ Moderns.” 

The acting of the play is almost throughout of 
admirable quality. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Caesar is 
full of dignity and charm, Miss Gertrude Elliott’s 
Cleopatra, “ half devil and half child,” is a very clever 
interpretation of Mr. Shaw’s conception. Master Philip 
Tonge’s boy-king, Ptolemy, was an exquisite perform¬ 
ance of an exquisite part. Either Master Tonge is an 
astonishingly clever actor, or else he has been astonish¬ 
ingly well taught, and has known how to profit by 
instruction—which is a form of genius. But, indeed, 
the whole cast was admirably chosen, and showed once 
again the familiar truth, that, given parts with brains 
in them, you can get as good all-round acting in London 
as in any city in the world. St. J. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ACADEMY” VOCABULARY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have lately begun to take The Academy, but I must 
say that I am surprised at the language I sometimes find in it 
— e.g., “ The halfpennification of things is a devilish clever 
idea,” “ Out, damned spot 1 ” (16th inst.). Surely all persons 
of clean life will be disgusted at such gratuitous vulgarity? 

The second example given has, of course, the authority of 
Shakespeare, but it is unfortunate that such lines of Shakes¬ 
peare should be chosen for quotation as are no longer con¬ 
sidered decent. It looks, indeed, as if the paragraph were 
written for the sake of the coarse scribble of its conclusion. 

We know where to get such language if we want it—strong, 
and plenty of it, but if the language of the pothouse and the 
brothel is going to be introduced into our journals of culture, 
we may conclude that England’s days as a force for good are 
numbered—for bad conduct is not far off from bad language. 

November 25. Avory H. Forbes. 

[The aliases of “ Dr. Stiggins ” are many.— Editor.] 


SONGS FROM THE CLASSICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n your issue of 23rd inst. the reviewer of “ Songs 
from the Classics ” dismisses the work of one of the most 
remarkable artists of our day in a manner which his admirers 
must regret. Although I would not place all the decorations of 
the book among A. O. Spare’s best work, he has certainly given 
us in “ The Sphinx ” something more than “ a colossal tabby 
cat.” The reproduction is not good, but surely many of those 
who have seen the original drawing, with other work, at the 
Bruton Gallery recently, will agree that in this artist we have 
one who possesses that “ trinity of forces: a trained hand, a 
well-stocked mind, and a feeling heart,” and knows how to 
use the three. 

November 25. Ernest H. R. Collings. 


SECULARISM AND EDUCATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The Secularist, contrary to his brother the Agnostic, 
is an active force with regard to matters dealing with religion. 
Where the latter is satisfied with his passivity of ignorance, 
the former, with a theoretical opposition strangely conscien¬ 
tious, is positively combative. Now, it may seem paradoxical 
to infer that the Secularist’s position possesses a real moral 
ground, and yet, with a little thought, it will be seen that it 
is this very combative form which distinguishes him from the 
Agnostic. For instance, what ground other than an educa¬ 
tional ground can his religious rejection rest upon? And as 
an educational basis of distinction, it must be related to the 
actual constitution of the Education Act. If this constitu¬ 
tional element, therefore, is to be submerged under the Act, 
where, indeed, are we to find the public form of character of 
the Act? Is it, for instance, the schools or the scholar which 
make the Act possible? It certainly is not the schools, seeing 
that without the scholars the schools would be useless. 


Again, previous to the Act there were no public schools—that 
is, none that were free and publicly supported—and conse¬ 
quently there was no ground for public improvement. Char¬ 
acter or distinction, therefore, was a matter of private or 
family acquisition. Thus we see that by the Act the whole 
nation obtained the means of acquiring nobility—of becoming 
elevated. Yet this very vital element of the Act—the regenera¬ 
tion of the race—is to be smothered or chained down. Char¬ 
acter to the Secularist must be lost in a scholastic mediocrity. 
He aims, in fact, at nursing the state of affairs from the 
mediocre or characterless nature of which this very Act should 
redeem us. In this manner the people, as history has re¬ 
peatedly shown, are never to be raised above a civilised bar¬ 
barism—an authorised sensualism. 

Can we wonder, therefore, to quote the words of a dis¬ 
tinguished scientist, that: 

Even the best of modern civilisation appears (to him) 
to exhibit a condition of mankind which neither embodies 
any worthy ideal nor possesses the merit of stability.* 

With'such irresponsible intellectualism as secular education, 
it would indeed be difficult to estimate the value of knowledge, 
letting alone the necessary distinction of it. Irreligious ad¬ 
ministration in matters of this kind would, to quote the above 
scientist once more, “ beat gunpowder hollow as an explo¬ 
sive.” + 

Now if, according to the Secularists, there is to be no such 
public element as improvement, the public suppression of it 
would be a more disastrous national system than that which 
tends towards the private or religious elevation of character. 
There can be no question, therefore, that Secularism, with its 
historic suppression, means national stagnation—gross mate¬ 
rialism—without thought, character, nobility, manners, and, in 
fact, without all consciousness of development. 

Again, if the Secularists should attempt to make a distinc¬ 
tion between religion and morality—that is to say, maintain, as 
some of them do, that their secular ground is fundamentally a 
moral one apart from religious thought—in this instance, I 
say that the issue would be all important as admitting at once 
the religious ground of morality (knowledge de jure, or the 
sense of right and wrong). 

We are confronted, then, with the fact that the Education 
Act, to be properly enforced, is not in need of religious sup¬ 
pression but of religious unity, otherwise the Act would be of 
no educational use whatever in the way of actual progress. 
The Education Act was meant as the foundation for general 
advance—the lever which was to raise the mass—and wherever 
you find a mediocre age, the mediocrity or general lack of 
character is always due to the’absence of an initial ground 
(whether private or public) of refinement or morality. Hence 
the great necessity for contesting Secularism if the national 
advance and conservation, and not stagnation and collapse, is 
to be the future of England. 

History must throw the light of danger to our gaze, and bid 
us beware of the consequences of a moral or religious separa¬ 
tion. We must recall the dying struggles of Babylon, Rome, 
and Greece. For, with religion—that is, as actually and not 
negatively received—all the materialism, anarchism, pessimism, 
revolutionism, and mediocrity of life would very quickly dis¬ 
appear, leavirfg behind nothing but harmony, unity, and re¬ 
suscitating (because God-directed) vigour. 

Let us, therefore, all be united in acknowledging the fact 
that the Education Act has no valid correlation with progress 
apart from its moral or religious ground of development, for 
without this primary element, which gives worth to the ideal, 
education, and with it civilisation, can never possess the 
supreme merit of stability. 

H. C. Daniel. 


LECKY’S “ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —In Lecky’s “ England in the Eightenth Century,” 
library edition, Vol. 2, page 403, the following sentence 
occurs:—“There is a curious letter of Swift extant, etc. 
and, again, at page 407 : “ Neither of these prelates were very 
high churchmen.” 

Perhaps some of your accomplished readers would say if 
these sentences are impeccable, the first in the formation of the 
possessive, and the second in its grammar. 

T. J. Abraham. 


• Huxley, XIX Ctutury, Hay, 1890. 
t Critiques and Addresses. 
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“ KNOWLEDGE, WE ARE NOT FOES! ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Rutter, writing about “ Rodin and Reason,” has 
also taken occasion to write about me. 1 had already felt 
some interest in Mr. Rutter because of a sentence of his which 
I read in The Academy for October 19th. He had quoted a 
passage from Baedeker to the effect that, of all the pictures 
stolen from Italy by Napoleon, the three which were most 
esteemed were Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” Domenichino’s 
“ Last Communion of St. Jerome,” and Titian’s “ Martyrdom 
of St. Peter.” Then followed the passage which aroused my 
interest : 

Would any serious student of Art [asked Mr. Rutter] 
nowadays place one of the foregoing in the race for glory 
at the Paris Museum? Who would give a vote to poor 
Domenichino? Who would prefer Titian’s “ Martyrdom 
of St. Peter ” to his “ Entombment ” or “ The Man with 
the Glove ”? 

Now, Mr. Rutter appears to think that I am the friend of 
ignorance. To prove that I am not, except in the way of 
kindness, I will give him a piece of information. Serious 
students of Art have not for the last forty years had the oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing Titian’s “ Martyrdom of St. Peter ” with 
any other pictures of his, for in 1867 it was burnt in the Church 
of St. Zanipolo at Venice. “ Some of us,” says Mr. Rutter, 
“ think it worth our while to spend our time and thought in 
the effort, often vain, to lift the victims of Dr. Stiggins into 
a higher plane of enjoyment.” I am afraid that, if he spends 
his time and thought in telling these victims what they ought 
to think about pictures that do not exist, his efforts will cer¬ 
tainly be vain. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 


“ RODIN AND REASON ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I do not think the article entitled “ Rodin and Rea¬ 
son ” is worth a serious answer, because its whole substance 
seems to be founded upon a complete misconception of the 
duties of an art critic. “ Technical criticism ” of a painting 
is not the business of the critic, but of the teacher. This is 
so palpable, so evident, that it scarcely needs argument, though 
incidentally 1 may point out that of the first score or so of 
European art critics not more than two of them pretend to be 
artists; and that some of Mr. Rutter’s remarkable assertions, 
as for instance, that Rodin “ at his best is the greatest model¬ 
ler the world has seen,” are not supported by any “technical 
criticism ” whatever. But while Mr. Rutter’s statements of 
fact may w'ell be allowed to sink into oblivion without reply, 
his manner of presenting them certainly calls for the severest 
censure. Abuse and covert sneering may be substitutes for 
argument, but they are not evidence of argumentative power 
or of knowledge of the subject under discussion. In this case 
they are particularly out of place, because they are levelled at 
a man whose writings are as conspicuous for their moderation, 
their simple elegance of style, and their clearness of diction, 
as is the article on “ Rodin and Reason ” for its extravagance 
and want of logic. I do not agree with Mr. Clutton-Brock 
in his conclusion that “ beauty in art is the result of the ex¬ 
pression of emotion,” but the two articles (in The Academy 
and the Burlington Magazine ) which he has written to support 
this hypothesis are important for two reasons : first, because 
they constitute the only serious dive into the fundamental 
principles of art which has been made of late years by English 
writers, and secondly, because the conclusion is the only 
theory so far advanced which dovetails with the ideas which 
appear to be held by most modern critics; that is, judging 
from their criticisms. It seems, in fact, that Mr. Clutton- 
Brock has arrived at his conclusion (more or less unconsciously 
perhaps) by induction, but in any case the result is that he 
puts rule and law behind a baneful practice. In the space 
that may reasonably be allotted to a “ Letter to the Editor ” 
it is not possible to deal properly with Mr. Brock’s arguments, 
but he will have to be reckoned with, for he is far too accom¬ 
plished a writer to be lightly put aside by unsupported dog¬ 
matic statements such as those contained in “ Rodin and 
Reason.” 

Man in the Street. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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The Burlington Art Miniatures: H.M. The King’s Pictures. 
The Fine Arts Publishing Co., is. 6d. net. 

Phillipps, Evelyn March. The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel. 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

Lawton, Frederick. Franfois-Auguste Rodin. Grant 
Richards, 2s. net. 

Brown, G. Baldwin. Rembrandt. A Study of his Life and 
Work. Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Hueffer, Ford Madox. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. A 
Critical Monograph. Duckw'orth, 2s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 
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Wotton. In 2 volumes. The Clarendon Press, 25s. net. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Meade, L. T. Three Girls from School. 

Gale, Norman. Songs for Little People. Constable, 3s. 6d. 

R. Caldecott’s Picture Books. Nos. 3 and 4. Warne, is. net 
each. 

Wilson, Wilson Theodora. Sarah the Valiant. Alston Rivers, 
3s. 6d. 

Jacberns, Raymond. The Truant Five. Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d. 

Everett-Green, Evelyn. Miss Lorimer of Chard. Melrose, 5s. 
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6s. 
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Tennant, Lady. The Children and the Pictures. Heinemann, 
6s. 
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Adventures of the Humpty-Dumpty Family, The Hippo¬ 
potamus Book, The Humpty-Dumpty Book, the jack 
Book. Treherne, 6d. each net. 

Molcsworth, Mrs. The Little Guest. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

Cartwright, Thomas. One for Wod and One for Lok. Heine¬ 
mann, is. 6d. net. 

Cartwright, Thomas. The Old, Old Myths of Greece and 
Rome. Heinemann, is. 6d. net. 

Trustram, Mabel. Verses to a Child. Elkin Mathews, 2s. net. 

Bedford, H. Louisa. The Decrhurst Girls. Nelson, 2s. 

Arthur, Frances Browne. The Duchess. Nelson, 2s. 6d. 

Forester, F. B. Hostage for a Kingdom. Nelson, 5s. 

Ilayens, Herbert. The Tiger of the Pampas. Nelson, 3s. 6d. 

Stawell, Mrs. Rodolph. Fairies I Have Met. Lane, 3s. 6d. 

The Queen Bee, and other Nature Stories. Translated from 
the Danish of Carl Ewald by G. C. Moore-Smith. Nelson, 
3s. 6d. 

Outcault, R. F. Buster Brown’s Maxims for Men. Chambers, 
is. net. 

Parker, B. and N. Funny Bunnies. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net. 

Outcault, R. F. Buster Brown’s Antics. Chambers, ts. 6d. 
net. 

Foxy Grandpa’s Frolici. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net. 

Good Queen Bess. Illustrated by John Hassall. David Nutt, 
n.p. 

Lemon, Mark. The Enchanted Doll. David Nutt, n.p. 

Finnemore, Emily Pearson. The Ordeal of Susannah Van- 
tham. S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Kearton, Richard. The Fairy Land of Living Things. Cas¬ 
sell, 3s. 6d. 

Macdonald, Alexander. In the Land of Pearl and Gold. 
Blackie, 10s. 6d. net. 

Tilley, Arthur. Francois Rabelais. Lippincott, 6s. net. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1907-1908. Cambridge: 
Deighton Bell, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. I. Edited 
by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Cambridge University 
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Nervous Disorders 

A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower¬ 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’t Acid Phosphate 

(Mea-AleeheUc) 

supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervoua Dleeaeea 

If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovrii, Ltd., 199 Old Street, London, K. C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
ft AFTER DINNER. 


&BLUE 


In making; use less quantity. It being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


What Men ape Saying 
What Men are Doing 
What Men are ThinKing 

SEE 

PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 

EDITED B Y PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record tbe ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot bat congratulate yon on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal ol great 
influence and usefulness.. 

Yours truly, 

GILBERT PARKER. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place Abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
^ree on application. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland, 15*. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17». 6d. post free. 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Wrtklf. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Alto .Lilt of Books Received 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street. B.C. 


Thi* may be tent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher o} 
The ACADEMY, 93 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Please send me the ACADEMY for the next - 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


months. I enclose remittance value- 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Populu FiATvacs ask:— 


The Review* of Boohs and Literary Notea, Full ReaumA of the Principal 
Musical. Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Description _ 


Address _ 
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•Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 

Bvsrywhere. 
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STEVENSONIANA 

AN ANECDOTAL LIFE & STUDY 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Edited by J. A. Hamerton, and finely illustrated with 
40 Portraits, beautifully printed on antique paper and 
handsomely bound. 

Originally published at 12/6 net, for 6/-. 

------ Postage 5d, 

\ 

MOLIERE: The Complete Plays 

The best and most complete English and French Texts on 
parallel pages and finely illustrated with 31 Etchings after 
Leloir, 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

Published at £2 8s. net, for 25I-. 

------- Postage 1/2 

Books for Private & Public Libraries 

FOR PRESENTATION. 

Including STANDARD WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE 
THE FINE ARTS. SCIENCE. TRAVEL, and SPORT.’ 

New Catalogue will be sent tree on application, and alt 
Books can be ordered direct or through your local bookseller. 

All are New as published, In tbe Publishers’ original 
bindings, and at very low prices. 

JOHN GRANT, Wholesale & Retail Bookseller 

SI GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Those Christmas Books I 

THE DECEMBER “BOOK MONTHLY” 18 NOW 
READY, 8IXPENOE NET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. IT OONTAIN8 AN APPRECIATION OF 
THACKERAY BY MR. WHITELAW REID, THE 
AMERICAN AMBA88ADOR, SELECTED LI8T8 
OF THE OHRI8TMA8 GIFT - BOOK8, AND 
GENERALLY IT GIVES ALL THE NEW8, GOSSIP 
AND INFORMATION OF THE BOOK WORLD. 


You can get the 1 * Book Monthly " through your bookseller or 
newsagent, or from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers' Hall Court, London, who will be glad to forward 
a specimen copy. 


The Pongo Papers 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 

The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 
methods of modern scientific controversalists. In¬ 
cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OP 
BERWICK. ' an extremely amusing nonsense 
_rhyme. 

THE PONGO PAPERS. » 2 & 

London: GREENING A Co., Ld, 91 St Martin’s Lane, 

_ W.C. 


THE XMAS SCRIBNER’S 

JnJ^,a eCem ^f r j SC ^ iBNBR S 18 * distinguished number In every respect. Its literary contents 
include a varied and Interesting group of Stories and Articles, and as usual tbe Illustrations are 
profuse, with many beautiful examples of colour-printing, tor which the MagasIne Is famous. 

,?0gIAH WEDGWOOD, PORTRAIT MAKER, by R. T. HALSEY, is illustrated with a series of remark¬ 
able reproductions in colour of many of his most celebrated Medallions. 

THE J? FAIR T LAN ?’ by SARAH S. STILWELL. A series of Drawings in full colours, 

accompanied by some charming Verses by EDITH B. STURGIS. 

SEVEfl SHOUT STO'RIES 

# TT of exceptional merit offer an unusual range of strong fiction. Especially worthy of note are 

influence^oYhis life ^ E ^ IE LYNCH WILLIAMS, the story of a young Man’s first real passion and its 

« mxxY JAVELIN, by H. G. DWIGHT. A remarkable tale of love and mystery in the East. 

and h by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. The adventures of some masqueraders 

and how they made glad the heart of a little shut-in ” boy. 

Among the Poems of the number is “ THE WILD ROSE,” by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


C HRISTMAS SCRIBNER'S Is a criterion for Magazine making 
GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. ONE SHILLING 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

_TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Books for Sale 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 


T HE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
follows :— 


Subjects. 

English Language and 
the History of England 
and Wales 

Mathematics . 


Latin . 

Greek . 

Welsh . 

French . 

German . 

Dynamics . 

Experimental Mechanics 
and Beat 

Chemistry . 

Botany . 


Present Examinees. 

(*The Re*. T A. Walker, Litt.D., 
\ LI .D.. M.A. 

I Alfred J. Wyatt. M.A. 

(*J. H. Grace, M.A. 

\ W. H. Young. M.A.. Sc.D.. 
I F.R.S. 

•Frank Ritchie, M.A. 

Professor C. lamstead 
Walters. M.A. 

V. S. Vernon Jones. M.A. 

•The Rev.Robert Wtlliams.M.A. 
Professor EmestWeekl y.M.A. 
Professor A. W. Schuddekopf, 
Ph.D.. M.A. 

William Watson. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
William Wa'son, D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
H. O. Jones. M.A. 

•Professor Michael Cressi Potter, 
M.A. 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 
years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 


J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 

Registrar of the University. 

December, 1907. 


UNIVBRSITY OF GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


' | 'HE University Court of the University of 
Glasgow having resolved to institute a 
Lectureship in Psychology, General and Experi¬ 
mental, will make an appointment thereto on 
12th December next. 

Particulars of the duties, emoluments, etc., 
may be had on application to the Secretary, 
University Court. 

University of Glasgow, 

November, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 


T'HE University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

Further particulars on application. 

M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

2nd December, 1907. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY.—BRANCH LIBRARIAN. 

'T'HE Library and Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee invite applications for the post of 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN for the new Branch 
Library. Donegall Road. Salary £100 per annum. 

Candidates are required to have had previous 
experience in Public Library work and organisa¬ 
tion and must hold the Library Assoc'ation certi¬ 
ficate for either Classification or Cataloguing. 
Age about 30. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, 
to be addressed to the Chairman, The Public 
Library, Belfast, marked on the envelope, 
" Branch Librarian," and delivered on or before 
Tuesday, 17th inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

G. H. ELLIOTT, Chief Librarian. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


TXTHISTLBR AS I KNBW HIM. By 
’ v Mortimer Menpes. 125 Full - page 
Plates in Colours and Tints; sq. imp. 8vo, 
decorated cloth. A. &. C. Black. 40/- net, for 
12/6.—Walker, 3/ Briggate, Leeds. 


E CONOMICAL BOOKBUYING. — The 
Best and Largest Stock of SECONDHAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 
25 to 80 per cent, reduction from the published 
prices. Write for our October Catalogue, con¬ 
taining some 7,000 titles.—W. H. Smi i h & Sotf, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London. W.C. 


DUNDBB FREE LIBRARIES. 

T IBRARIAN WANTED, with knowledge of 
' museum work. Salary £300, and to act as 
Clerk to the Free Library Committee at a salary 
of £50. Applications addressed to Ex-Lord- 
Provost Hunter, Albert Institute, Dundee, 
with twenty copies of testimonials, to be lodged 
not later than December 16th, 1907. 


Typewriting 


'"TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
-*■ done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., Sd. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


'"TYPEWRITING thoroughly well and promptly 
done, 7d. per thousand ; with duplicate, 9d. 
Highly recommended : numerous unsolicited testi¬ 
monials.—Miss Langridge, Park House, Bruton 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


A/f O TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

• Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


'T'HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 ia 
A now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by 
jollie good book " jingle and that sort of thing 1 , 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 


W ILL PURCHASB AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr. 10. 


tpiRST Editions of Modem Authors, including 
A Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phi*. 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata¬ 
logues issued and sent post free on application. 
Books Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Art 


E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes, by Ear’y British 
Mastersis NOW OPEN. —Shepherd’s Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 




QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


TWO BBAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 

BELOW THE CATARACT8 

By WALTER TYNDALB. 

With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16a. net.* 

At once a guide, a history, and a brilliant pictorial record. — Pall Mall. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OP PRANCE 

By H ERBE R T MARSHALL, R.W.S., A HESTER MARSHALL 

With CO Water-Colour Drawings by Hkbbkkt Marshall. R.W.S. 16s. net.* 

The most fleasing of gift books. —Guardian. 


NOTABLE BKHlRAf>Hl£S. 

SARAH BERNHARDT 

Profusely Illustrated, 15s. net.* 

Sarah Bernhardt all over. —Times. 

COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 

Vol. II., 10«. net. is even more fascinating than Vol. I.* 

FATHER AND SON 

I vol.. 8a. 6d. 

Singular, significant and most fascinating. —Daily Tkijegraph. 


FOR VOL NO AND OLD. 

LEWIS CARROLL’S 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 1 vol.. Cs. net* 
Simfly wonderful. —DAILY CHRONICLE. 

THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 

By LADY TENNANT. 1 vol., 6s. 

ilhutrsMd la Colour and Black-and-White from the famous Tennant Collection. 
Most fascinating. To an imaginative child it would be a treasure 
house. —Outlook. 

THE PLAYMATE 

By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of " Godfrey Martin.” 

Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 1 vol., 5s. 

Will be popular at once with every boy and girl .— World. 

* Proepect um€m pout free. 


MR. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
MontMg Book List, etc.. teTtl be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Harrod’n Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


READY ON THURSDAY NE XT. 

With 8 Photogravure Portraits. Large 8vo, 10b. 6d. not. 

LORD WANTAGE, v.c., k.c.b. 

A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES 

By The Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. 

With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 9 Half-Tone Illustrations. 

18S. net. [December 12. 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR 

Illustrated. By A* OONAN DOYLE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Westminster Gazette says: " We would place this book in the hands of any 
young man or young woman starting out to explore the world of books with great confi¬ 
dence that it would induce a taste for the good and the simple." 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES 

By HORAOE Q. HUTCHINSON. 

With 32 Page Illustrations, small demy 8vo. 7s. Od. net 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 

WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major date R.M.A.) 

With 24 Full-page Uluetratiens in Colour, and a Map. demy 8vo, lie. Mt 
*•* Wherein ia aet forth how a pair of novices fared for aiz montha in the fair land of 
Kaahmir, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting eitiea of India. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. By LADY GROVE, 

Author of " Seventy-one Daya’ Camping in Morocco." With a Frontiapieee, 
demy 8vo, 5 a. nwt. 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: J 28 SSA. 

By OHARLEB. L. GRAVES, Author of "The Hawatden Horace." Ac. 

Sa. 8 d. nwt. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 

THE BROKEN ROAD 

6 S. By A. E. W. MASON. 6 S. 

The Athenxuh says" It is a. vl Ew r.il. story sand as strong- story—aui 
c o r n ea t story as low. The lights and shades are cleverly put in, end the narrative 
in Mr. Mason's hands becomes a veritable Fragment of Doom.” 


Nnsra Smith, Eldar Jk Co. will bo happy to Mind am llluatrmted Cetto- 
logua of thalr Book. Sul teUalo tor Present, p ort free on ag>pllcatttoei. 

Londen: SMITH. ELDER * CO„ 18 W.terio. PIso, S. W. 


B 


OOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 

\ FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OUR NEW LIST, containing the 
moat Noteworthy and Recent 
Books of the year, and indnding 
a Large Selection of Books for 
Young Folk, will be sent yon Poet 
Free on receipt of name and address. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 

LONDON, WXL 

ORDERS FR.M THESE LISTS EXECUTED BY RETUB 1 



A WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 


THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


The Bert Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 
and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 
books contains all the new issues of the week, and its litemy 
columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 

37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

A writer in last week’s Daily Mail Books Supplement 
displays great jubilation because he has caught “ the 
gentleman who ‘ does ’ the fiction ” in The Academy 
indulging in the heinous crime of using a split infini¬ 
tive. Considering that the split infinitive has been 
used by almost every great writer of English prose, 
we do not think the author of the review in question 
(a lady, by the way) need feel greatly disturbed. And 
we are really grateful to her for having drawn from 
the Daily Mail scribe that gem: “ the gentleman who 
‘ does ’ the fiction.” Does the poor innocent person 
really suppose that The Academy, or any other literary 
paper, employs one particular gentleman to “do” 
the fiction, and that all the reviews of novels are by 
the same hand? Perhaps that is the system adopted 
by the Daily Mail Books Supplement. Lord North- 
cliffe is known to be a friend of economy, and his 
young men are expected to work hard, and it is 
rumoured that to write articles is the least of the ser¬ 
vices they are expected to render in return for their 
salaries. Very likely there is a gentleman on the Daily 
Mail staff who “ does ” the fiction, and another also 
“ does ” the foreign news, and incidentally “ does ” 
the public in the process. It is a simple and a 
beautiful idea, but we can assure our amiable critic 
that it is unknown outside Harmsworthian circles. 


The same gentleman pours bitter scorn on another 
of our reviewers for having referred to an author as 
“ Mr.” F. F. Montresor. This truly terrible blunder 
was committed as long ago as last July. No doubt on 
the Daily Mail an encyclopedic knowledge as to the 
names and sexes of all the minor novelists is expected 
from the gentleman who “ does ” the fiction: he is 
doubtless called upon to differentiate promptly and 
decisively between that trinity of talent so dear to the 
Daily Mail, Mr. Ranger Gull, Mr. Guy Thorne, and 
Mr. Leonard Creswell Ingleby, and to be able to 
describe the exact shade of the colour of the hair of 
Mesdames Victoria Cross and Marie Corelli. What is 
the use of being educated at Pitman's School of 
Shorthand, and of possessing a complete knowledge 
of Harmsworth’s Self-Educator and the half-penny 
History of the World if you have not acquired infor¬ 
mation on these vitally interesting matters ? We 
cannot pretend to such depths of erudition on The 
Academy. 


Our mentor goes on to exhibit his feelings of 
amazement and his contempt for The Academy be¬ 
cause it ventures to have decided views on the com¬ 
paratively trifling subject of religion. We can under¬ 
stand his feelings. A decisive and fixed optnkMvwon 
any subject under the sun must indeed appear to a 
writer in the Daily Mail as a quite inexplicable pheno¬ 
menon, and we should be the last to deny that such a 
state of mind must be most dangerous to indulge in 
for members of the staff of Lord Northcfiffe’s paper. 
A journal which is violently on the side of Free Trade 
on Monday, and still more violently in favour of 
Tariff Reform on Tuesday, cannot permit its staff to 
indulge in such luxuries as settled convictions. Our 
amiable critic has been kind enough to consecrate three 
out of six of his “ literary ” notes to The Academy. 
We thank him heartily for the advertisement, and for 
the certificate of merit which he has conferred upon us 
by his disapproval. Disapprobation from the Daily 
Mail is praise indeed. 


Mr. Hall Caine has kindly supplied us with the pre¬ 
face to his reprint of his former work, “Cobwebs of 
Criticism.” With great acuteness he refers to the 
attacks on Wordsworth and Keats, observing that they 
“ were not s<? much serious things to men then as 
ridiculous witnesses to the perpetual presence of the 
e 8 ' re gious ass.” We heard a short while since that 
Mr. Hall Caine had found enough material to bring 
out a new life of Rossetti, and a little later that the 
material was so considerable that Mr. Hall Caine had 
decided to turn the book into an autobiography of 
himself. Why drag in Rossetti? We all lament Bos¬ 
well’s reticence about himself: it would be a 
i pity if the great error of the eighteenth century were 
| repeated in the twentieth. For one person who has 
read “ The Blessed Damosel,” thousands hove read 
“The Christian.” 


Two books appealing especially to amateurs of Art 
are announced for publication before Christmas and 
deserve previous notice. Mr. Muirhead Bone has made 
sixty pen-and-ink drawings illustrative of a book, 
“ Children’s Children,” written by his wife, and to be 
published by Messrs. Duckworth and Co. Mrs. Bone 
is an author whose work is quite unknown to us, but it 
could not be introduced under more favourable con¬ 
ditions. Until 1901 Mr. Muirhead Bone was a Glasgow 
artist, whose oil paintings, etchings, pencil and pen 
drawings were already well received there, but were 
scarcely known in London except through the apprecia¬ 
tive criticism of Mr. D. S. McCoIl. Thanks, first to the 
good taste and enterprise of Messrs. Carfax, he was 
introduced to London by an exhibition of his work, 
and he has now become an essentially London artist. 
He has devoted himself particularly to the delineation 
of London streets, with their disappearing and re¬ 
appearing buildings. All collectors of modern etchings 
know his admirable work in this method, which is 
usually to be found at Messrs. Obach’s. As an etcher 
and a pencil draughtsman he has gained a European 
reputation in a very short time. Messrs. Duckworth 
are publishing these drawings, reproduced under the 
artist’s immediate direction on Japanese paper, at a 
very reasonable price, and also on ordinary paper at a 
price within the reach of everyone. 


The other book which we have named is Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s monumental work on Botticelli. This will be 
the great standard treasury of knowledge and the great 
arbiter of criticism on the subject. It will also be of 
immense importance in the whole field of Italian Art. 
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If we are not mistaken, Messrs. Bell have held out 
hopes several times before that the book would be ready 
shortly. That we have been disappointed is not 
due to any fault of theirs, but to the merit of the author. 
Mr. Herbert Horne is extremely well known, not only 
for his learning, his critical acumen, and his admirable 
taste, but as a most persistent investigator and a search¬ 
ing auto-critic. These last merits have perpetually pre¬ 
vented the publication of his book. We rejoice that 
his doubts are at last satisfied. Mr Horne’s searches 
have enabled him to give us an historical account of 
Botticelli and to determine the chronological sequence 
of his works. He describes and discusses, not only all 
the known and ascribed paintings and drawings of the 
master and his school, but also the engravings and 
embroideries executed from their designs. He also 
supplies a complete catalogue raisonne, with an appen¬ 
dix of original documents, most of which he himself 
discovered and now prints for the first time. The 
illustrations include nearly the whole of Botticelli’s 
undoubted works. They are reproduced in photo¬ 
gravure by Mr. Emery Walker. The bulk of the work 
will be great. The first volume only (which is illus¬ 
trated by forty-three plates) will appear before 
Christmas, and Messrs. Bell announce that the supple¬ 
mentary volume will follow quickly. Necessarily so 
important a work will be expensive, but Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s reputation is so high, and his book has been 
so long expected, that we have no doubt that it will 
soon be impossible to obtain one of the two hundred and 
twenty-five copies which will be offered for sale. 


We expressed a little while ago our regret that the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is the best choir in 
England, should so consistently and obstinately con¬ 
tinue to perform the worst music. We had the same 
feeling last Wednesday afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, 
on the occasion of M. Eugene Ysaye's violin recital. 
M. Ysaye played in a superb manner the magnificent 
sonata for violin and piano in A major by Bach, and it 
was pitiful to fall from these heights to the ugly and 
vulgar concertstiick in A major of Saint-Saens, 
followed by the tiresome 1st concerto of Max Bruch, 
and two of M. Ysaye’s own compositions. The bad 
taste in music of most of the leading executive 
musicians is truly extraordinary. Joachim was, of 
course, a brilliant exception; but most of the others 
always seem to prefer to play bad music. M. Ysaye 
had a great reception on Wednesday, and at his next 
recital, on December nth, he will assuredly repeat his 
triumph, though the programme announced is utterly 
unworthy of the greatest living violinist. 


The death of Mr. Justice Kekewich removes one of 
the most expeditious of our judges from the Bench. 
For many years his decisions were the subject of a good 
deal of discussion, and for a time he held the record 
for having his judgments reversed in the Court of 
Appeal. The laugh, however, was often on his side, 
as the House of Lords frequently reaffirmed his 
decisions. He will live for long in the famous witticism 
of the late Lord Bowen, who, in his gentle voice, 
declared: “ I can imagine nothing in this world more 
disheartening—I will not say absolutely fatal—than for 
a suitor to arrive at the Court of Appeal with a judg¬ 
ment in his favour by Mr. Justice Kekewich.” 


Our readers, whose minds are perennially young, and 
especially those whom the calendar reckons middle- 
aged or more, will remember with what pleasure 
children looked forward to publishers’ Christmas cata¬ 


logues thirty years ago. They provided a variety of 
illustration not found in any mere book, and offered a 
new surprise on every page. Moreover, children were 
allowed to cut them up and make scrap-books of them 
with scissors and paste. We do not know whether 
“ The Illustrated Christmas Publishers’ Circular for 
1907” is the linear descendant of the ones we recall; 
probably it is. At any rate, it is a most entertaining 
volume, and should be immediately purchased for 
eighteenpence by anyone who wants to save his time 
and temper in buying Christmas books. Most of the 
choosing can then be done at home, and there will be 
no necessity to buy books you do not want because the 
heat and the crowd at your bookseller's has so 
bewildered ypu that you do not know your own mind. 
Since all publishers who know their business carefully 
choose for their actual books the paper best suited to 
each particular set of illustrations, and the specimen 
illustrations in the catalogue are necessarily all printed 
on one kind of paper, there is every chance that the 
book illustrations themselves will be much better than 
the specimens, especially in the case of colour illustra¬ 
tions, which only appear in the catalogue in black and 
white. However, the illustrations in the catalogue are 
printed remarkably well, especially those that reproduce 
old prints. 


The disgraceful attitude adopted by the English 
Press towards the anti-Christian movement in France 
is exemplified once again by the account of an inter¬ 
view between its Paris correspondent and a female 
French barrister, which appears in last Wednesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette. It is not much consolation to 
those of us who love our country to reflect that this 
attitude is, in most cases, the result, not of deliberate 
malignancy, but of sheer ignorance and stupidity. 
Says the Pall Mall interviewer: “Assuming women 
voted, would not their suffrages be given to what you 
term here the party of reaction—the Conservatives 
and clericals—as opposed to the Republicans?” And 
the she-lawyer replies: “I do not think so for a 
moment. It is a wrong assumption. Women go to 
church in France, it is true, and appear to be ad¬ 
herents to the priesthood, but I do not think that 
would affect their politics in national affairs. Much 
of the church-going is mere convention, mere 
‘ snobisme,’ if you will. Madame Chose goes to 
Mass not only because it is respectable, but to exhibit 
her costume and to criticise other women. I do not 
attach importance to the arguments of those who 
would deny women the vote because of their supposed 
clerical sympathies.” 


What a relief it must be to the Pall Mall 
Gazette to know that the women in France are 
as completely atheistic as the men, or, at any 
rate, that such is the opinion of the anonymous 
female barrister. The Pall Mall Gazette is supposed 
to be a Conservative paper, and presumably so far 
“ clerical ” as to support Christianity as opposed to 
Atheism, and yet it gives publicity to this sort of 
poisonous trash, and is careful not to say a word to 
indicate that it does not approve of the sentiments of 
the unnamed and probably imaginary “ progressive ” 
female. The assumption is that it does approve of them, 
and that would be the natural conclusion that one would 
come to. But, as a matter of fact, the chances are 
that the Pall Mall Gazette neither approves nor dis¬ 
approves: it simply does not know and does not under¬ 
stand. The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette is Sir 
Douglas Straight, and it is owned by Mr. William Wal¬ 
dorf Astor, a wealthy American gentleman. 
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REFLECTIONS 

Our hearts are held in nets of glad surprise, 

When life is at the Spring, the wizard Spring, 

When birds from brake and bough make low replies, 
And Love’s the greatest thing. 

So through the Summer, chance may serve us well, 
Or we may touch the shadows without fear 

Hope .still our friend, how should we undersell 
The dreams we hold most dear ? 

But Autumn! What of Autumn, bare and gray, 
With silent “ ruined quires ” and dark alarms ? 

What is there left us in the disarray 
To fill our empty arms ? 

O, it were heaven, yet, if we might break 
Our alabaster box, as She of old, 

For some Beloved’s feet! And comfort take 
When all our love is told. 

Lilian Street. 


THE SILENT VALLEY 

There’s a valley lies in Erin, 

’Mid the beautiful Mourne Mountains; 

It is called the Silent Valley, for it lies so still and high. 
Storms and tempests never sweep it, 

All the winds blow through it lightly; 

It is bosom’d in the stillness of the mountains and the 
sky. 


There is colour in the valley, 

Yellow gorse and purple heather. 

And the lark’s song falls from heaven like a shining 
silver thread. 

There’s a river, brown and golden— 

Sleepy pools and laughing shallows— 

How it dances o’er the boulders in its golden peaty 
bed! 


And, high up within the valley, 

Lies a lake, the long-enchanted, 

Ringed by mountains that are mirrored in its sapphire- 
tinted breast; 

And the sands of white and silver 
That around it gleam and glisten 
Are the white hands of the mountains leaning down to 
be caress’d. 


On the grey-green rocks by moonlight 
Black-haired water-nymphs sit dreaming— 
Sisters of gold-headed mermaids in the ocean far below; 
And the mountains, looking on them, 

Kneel and stretch white hands towards them, 
While their songs of great enchantment o’er the silent 
waters flow. 

If I once again might find thee, 

Charmed valley full of silence. 

By thy brown and golden river I would wander all day 
long; 

And all night I’d lie and listen, 

By the windless lake of sapphire, 

To the breathing of the mountains and the lake-nymphs’ 
magic song. 

Eva M. Martin. 


THE LAW OF THE LORDS 

Peerage Lati) in England. By F. B. Palmer. (Stevens 
and Sons, 12s. 6d. net.) 

His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers. By L. W. 
Vernon Harcourt. (Longmans, 16s. net.) 

Two books on cognate subjects, more widely differing 
than these, both in treatment and result, would be 
difficult to find. Mr. Palmer has added to a reputation 
already wide, by this marvellously concise summary of 
the law concerning peerage in the United Kingdom. 
He has been clear-sighted enough to realise that the 
essential need of to-day is rather for a statement of 
results than for the display of processes, and on this 
account he has passed over a mass of material, interest¬ 
ing rather than valuable to the lawyer and the student 
of Peerage law. But, even so, he has selected with 
rare discrimination just so much of historical and con¬ 
stitutional fact and precedent as may serve to substan¬ 
tiate his lucid summary of the present position of the 
law in so far as it concerns the standing, privileges, 
and immunities of a peer. 

Starting from the point that a Peerage is an “ incor¬ 
poreal hereditament,” we are able to follow the author 
throughout his volume, and to bring to bear upon it 
a mind unclouded by the mists of the past, which 
indeed he seems not merely to have avoided but even 
to have dispelled. And it is particularly fortunate that 
such a book should appear at this juncture, when an 
unusual amount of nonsense is being talked about the 
Peerage generally, and the House of Lords in par¬ 
ticular. We cannot feel entirely sorry that the work, 
which “ was planned and partly written more than 
twenty years ago,” should have been delayed for that 
long period, for in the meantime much has happened, 
not so much to modify as to fix the law affecting the 
Peerage. 

The author deplores the necessity under which he has 
laboured of omitting a mass of interesting and relevant 
material, in order to keep the work within its projected 
limits. And we join our regrets with his, for that 
which he has been able to include is so admirably- 
arranged, and applied with so sure a touch, that we 
cannot help feeling ourselves deprived of a work which 
would have been at once complete and final, as well as 
intelligible. Especially do we feel this, when the 
author does allow himself some little latitude, as in 
the truly admirable chapter upon Attainder. The appli¬ 
cability of the Statute de Donis to Peerages was doubted 
by the Redesdale Committee, which endeavoured to 
impugn the credibility of Coke in those cases in which 
he reports as upholding the principle that Peerages in¬ 
tail were protected under the statute. The analysis 
of the Committee’s objections is set forth not only 
with definition but with absolute clarity. Peerages by 
Tenure, and claims to such Baronies— e.g., the Aber¬ 
gavenny case, with the cleverly evasive finding of the 
Lords, the remarkable de Lisle case, and the Berkeley 
case-are the subject of a careful historical analysis, not 
omitting the names of great lawyers who have sup¬ 
ported the idea. But we fancy that the author makes 
a slip in numbering Madox among these. Madox 
(“ Baronia Anglicana,” ed. 1741, p. 23) says: 

Arundel was an ancient Honor; and the castle of that name the 
capital seat of that Honor. Upon this basis it has been supposed 
ny some men, that if a commoner should purchase the Honor and 
Castle of Arundel, he would straitway become Earl of Arundel 
without any creation. 

I do make bold to oppose that assertion. 

And he proceeds to set out concisely his reasons for 
so doing. Nor does he argue thus only concerning 
Arundel, but generally of all Honors, and heads his 
section— 

A Fee doth not make a man noble. 
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The summary of objections to peerage by tenure by 
Mr. Palmer is admirable alike for its brevity and its 
clearness. 

Trial of Peers, which forms the main theme of Mr. 
Harcourt’s book, is accorded careful exposition by 
Mr. Palmer. He does not go into the question of the 
Lord High Steward’s origin, but relies upon the long 
recognition of the office as part of the Constitution, 
which indeed is all that matters at the present day. 
And it is sufficiently clear that at a very early date 
Magna Charta, cap. 39 was interpreted as confirming the 
right of trial by peers. And, of course, the main 
difference between the two tribunals lies in the powers 
of the Lord High Steward in the two cases. In trial 
before the King in Parliament, the Lord High Steward 
is no more than President of the Court, with equal 
voting power with the rest of the Peers, all of whom 
judge both of law and fact. In the Court of the Lord 
High Steward, when Parliament is not sitting, he alone 
judges of law and practice; and the other peers present 
are judges of fact only. 

But Mr. Harcourt, to whose present work Mr. 
Palmer makes brief reference in a note to his appendix, 
delves into origins. And the whole object of 
his book is to discredit the origin of the office 
of Lord High Steward, and throw doubt upon 
the principle of trial by peers. From Mr. Palmer’s 
book, with its dispassionate statement of facts, 
its masterly arrangement, and its truly ideal index, 
we turn to a work which is avowedly contro¬ 
versial, and whose aim is destruction. Painstaking 
to a degree, incisive • in argument, ingenious in 
construction, Mr. Harcourt’s book is one of the deepest 
interest to antiquarian and student of constitutional 
history alike. We wish that we could entirely divest 
our minds of a lurking idea that its appearance at this 
juncture has something to do with the political con¬ 
ditions of the moment. We cannot include this book 
in the category of that nonsense about the House of 
Lords of which we spoke just now. There is no non¬ 
sense in the book, but there is a certain amount, of 
special pleading. 

Mr. Harcourt sets himself firstly to unfold the 
early history of the Stewardship. And with infinite 
care and patience he sets out the rise of that office 
from a mere domestic function to the great position 
and power claimed for it by Simon de Montfort. With 
great clearness he contrasts the French dapifership of 
the Rocheforts and the Garlands with the compara¬ 
tively menial or honorary nature of the office in Eng¬ 
land. And it is made sufficiently plain that at least 
until the time of Henry I. there was no suggestion of 
hereditary right to the title. And the far greater office 
of justiciar has no inherent connection with that of the 
dapifer. The latter is an officer of the household; the 
former is not. It was the King’s justiciars, not his 
dapifers, who governed his kingdom in his absence. 
The dapifership is still a service halting between the 
menial and the honorary. 

Gradually the title dapifer gives way both in Nor¬ 
mandy and France to that of seneschal; the justiciars 
of Normandy disappear as the King’s vicegerents. 

In the reign of Richard the First the English 
stewards followed suit and became seneschals; and the 
hereditary Stewards of the household become seneschals 
as well, with certain small honorary offices attached to 
the title, which lie outside the domestic character of the 
office. Mr. Harcourt’s account of the process by which 
the hereditary Stewardship became vested in the house 
of Montfort is extremely interesting and lucid. And 
the form in which the story of Simon de Montfort’s 
meteoric career is told invests the office with an atmo¬ 
sphere of romance and dramatic value which is most 
refreshing. Not the least interesting suggestion is that 
which traces the rise of the office of seneschal in Simon’s I 


hands to the inspiration of Amaury, who is represented 
as regarding the Stewardship in England as analogous 
to the suppressed dapifership in France. Certain it is 
that Amaury drafted a document purporting to assign 
not only the Leicester rights but also the senescalcia 
Anglie Totius to his younger brother; and that in the 
grant (23 Hen. III.), which was actually executed, the 
name of the office is amended to senescalcia domini 
regis, which, of course, did not carry with it more than 
the accustomed privileges of the office in England. But 
Simon’s seneschalcy of Gascony seems to have inflamed 
his imagination, and on his return to England he 
adopted the style of Senescallus Angliae. We must 
concede that Mr. Harcourt is perfectly right in rebut¬ 
ting the statement made by a long list of careful his¬ 
torians and antiquaries, that Simon assumed the 
justiciarship in conjunction with the seneschalcy, and 
we accept the accuracy of his readings without hesita¬ 
tion. The main point is yet to come. 

It is when we find Mr. Harcourt meddling with the 
power of the Stewardship in the hands of the Lancas¬ 
trian Stewards that we begin to have our doubts. 
Simon’s assumption was ratified by subsequent consent, 
though not in his person. Edmund, son of Henry III., 
held the Stewardship of England for his life, and on. 
the accession of Edward II., that King based his award 
of the Stewardship to Thomas of Lancaster on an 
inquiry into the rights and status of Simon, made not 
only in I. Ed. II., but again in XII. Ed. II. (Trin. 
Brevia, 12 Ed. 2, Rot. 116, b.; printed in Madox, 
“ Baronia Anglicana,” p. 158.) Lancaster, as Steward, 
averred his right to guide the King when evil counsels 
prevailed against right; and, although the execution 
of Gaveston was irregular, there is little doubt that 
it was in his capacity of Steward that Lancaster put 
him to death; nor, for the matter of that, that he was 
judged by his peers. Warwick and Hereford were 
there as judges of fact, Lancaster as president of a 
court, however hastily and informally that court may 
have been convened. Inquiry into this point is not so 
idle as Mr. Harcourt would wish us to believe. And 
in the Despencer affair equally there is documentary 
evidence, cited by Mr. Harcourt, that Lancaster, as 
Seneschal of England, was the principal figure in the 
trial in full Parliament. The inglorious end of Lan¬ 
caster is nothing to the point, any more than was the 
end of Simon de Montfort. 

Conformably with the rest of his argument, Mr. 
Harcourt argues that John of Gaunt’s Stewardship 
carried with it no powers that his eminent position did 
not give it, and he contends that the fact that Gaunt 
presided at a “ Court of Claims ” at the coronation of 
Richard II. tanquam senescallus Angliae is no evidence 
of a pre-existing right. That for the last three corona¬ 
tions no Steward had held aCourt of Claims was perfectly 
natural, seeing that to all intents and purposes there 
was no Steward to hold it. The reaction of 1397 against 
the events of 1386 and their consequences plainly shows 
Lancaster in the position of president in Parliament, 
sitting as Steward of England. It is with surprise, 
then, that we find on the very next page of Mr. Har¬ 
court’s book the statement that 

the above-mentioned cases, as reported in the Parliament Rolls, can 
hardly be said to establish precedents for appointing the Lord High 
Steward to preside at trials before the House of Lords. These 
reports, on the contrary, favour, if anything, the view that 
Lancaster presided because he was Lancaster and not because he was 
Steward of England. 

In our own opinion, this view is precisely the one which 
they do not favour. 

But it would be a waste of time to pursue this point 
further. Mr. Harcourt’s second section deals with 
trial of peers, and here again his aim is to discredit the 
origins of an established custom. He bases his attack 
primarily, as we have seen, upon the case which he 
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makes out against the dignity of the Lord High 
Steward, and secondly upon the interpretation of the 
famous cap. 39 of Magna Charta. Not unnaturally 
embarrassed by the variety of modern interpretations of 
the clause, he puts all of them aside and makes a fresh 
start. He extracts results, of which a short summary 
is all we can give here. The Magna Charta meaning 
of the word “ peer ” is no more than “ co-vassal.” 
Trial by peers is not “ trial by jury,” and Magna Charta 
says nothing that can be interpreted as referring to 
“trial by jury.” Judicium parium is not synony¬ 
mous with lex terre, though the two overlap in their 
scope to some extent. Consequently “ vel ” does not 
equal “ et ” in this context. Mr. Harcourt is safe in 
his second contention, and all the best authorities are 
with him. In his first contention he .is not on such 
secure ground, and there is no doubt that if ever “peer” 
did mean “co-vassal,” its meaning soon became more 
restricted. He goes on to show that trial by peers in 
the narrow sense was not a right enjoyed by peers as 
a general rule until the fifteenth century, or, at any rate, 
late in the fourteenth. But he seems to overlook the fact 
that the court of chivalry, upon whose growing power 
in the fifteenth century he lays such especial stress, dealt 
with cases arising for by far the greater part out of war 
within the realm, and that under such circumstances 
precedent is likely to go down before despatch and 
expediency. Far more to the point is the pretty 
quarrel between John and the King of France, in the 
days when the principle of trial by peers had not yet 
been enunciated in Magna Charta. Vague though the 
language of cap. 39 is, there is no doubt that the 
principle in its narrowest sense was already familiar. 
It was no new thing, but a well-recognised right, merely 
confirmed by the Charter. In later days there is 
indubitably much evidence to show that the principle 
was relaxed to meet special circumstances; but certain 
it is that in the reign of Richard II., before Bolingbroke 
inaugurated a period in which constitutional forms had 
to give way to the needs of a troubled time, the trial 
of peers was conducted with every regard to the 
narrowest interpretation of the words of Magna Charta. 

Finally, Mr. Harcourt’s impeachment of the Year 
Book recording the trial in I. Hen. IV. of the “ Earl 
of H.” as “ an absolute forgery ” rests on the flimsiest 
ground. It is true that some of the chroniclers say 
that the Earl was butchered at Pleshy. But there are 
others—Froissart is not alone—who say that he was 
slain at Cirencester;one historian of some credit,Daniel, 
tells both stories. And the way in which many of them 
dwell upon the gruesome details is in itself suspicious. 
Well told, it was a blood-curdling tale, far better worth 
the repeating than a formal process in the court of the 
Lord High Steward. And even were this report a 
forgery, we cannot see that this would in the least 
degree render the trials of Warwick and Buckingham 
in 1499 and I 5 21 unconstitutional. The precedent 
of the Cambridge and Scrope trial of 1415 was 
quite good enough without elaborate and easily 
disproved forgeries of precedents. The discrepancy 
between the report and the Escheator’s accounts 
is nugatory. The fact that the Earl of Devon 
was appointed Lord High Steward in 1400 pro hac vice, 
owing to the youth of Thomas of Lancaster, would 
Tiave been quite sufficient to justify a statement in the 
manifestly loose phraseology of the report, that the 
Stewardship was void at the time. While we admit 
freely that Mr. Harcourt makes out a good case for 
Lis contention, we do not think that it is a sound case. 
And interesting as this essay in research undoubtedly 
Is, its interest is antiquarian rather than legal. As 
Mr. Palmer truly says in the note to his appendix, " it 
is sufficient that for centuries the Court of the Lord 
High Steward has been a recognised part of the 
•constitution.” 


"KING TOM” ‘ 

Coke of Norfolk and his Friends. By A. M. W. 

Stirling. (London: Lane, 2 vols.) 

It is indeed a strange tning that no memoir until now 
should have appeared of Thomas William Coke, who 
for a whole generation was regarded as the “ first 
commoner ” of England. Had he been merely the 
intimate friend of Charles Fox, a centre of the Whig 
party, a considerable social figure and county magnate, 
the “ King Tom ” of contemporary gossip, one would 
have supposed that a book about him must inevitably 
have been written. But he was much more than that. 
If he was not a great man, he was certainly a man of 
great achievements. No Englishman, perhaps no man 
of any country, ever did so much for agriculture as he. 
One might almost imagine that the generation which 
followed on Coke’s death, and whose short-sighted and 
•unpatriotic neglect brought the greatest of national 
industries near to ruin, was ashamed to remember the 
man who had set it so fine and so unheeded an example. 
Actually the omission has been due to accident. After 
Coke’s death in 1842, Mr. Thomas Keppel, his brother- 
in-law, undertook to write his life, and other intending 
biographers surrendered their material. But the MS. 
of this life, which had engaged Mr. Keppel for many 
years, was lost. And so his name has waited until now 
for a worthy memorial in literature. But now it has 
it, and has it very completely. This life is so 
thoroughly well done, so carefully ordered, so reason¬ 
able in its judgments, and so well written, that the 
reviewers all complimented their sex by supposing the 
biographer to be a man, and the present writer, if he 
had not been better informed by accident, would indeed 
have done the same. Mrs. Stirling, as “ the grand¬ 
child of Coke’s favourite daughter,” Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer-Stanhope, “ who was the inseparable com¬ 
panion of his prime,” has “ heard all that has survived 
orally respecting him from an unimpeachable source.” 
And she has supplemented this intimate knowledge with 
notes left by Mr. Keppel, with numerous other sources, 
of course, and, above all, with the correspondence, 
evidently voluminous, preserved at Holkham. The 
result is entirely satisfactory, always interesting, and 
often delightful to read. 

A review of a good book should send people to the 
book itself—so at least a reviewer who is also an 
author must needs think!—and not save them the 
trouble of reading it, and the easy practice of picking 
out the “plums,” the good stories, and so forth, is 
to be deprecated. It is a temptation to write of foxes 
killed in Hanover Square and Bedford Square in the 
early nineteenth century, to repeat stories of Fox as a 
sportsman and, alas 1 as a drinker, or to tell again such 
incidents as King Tom’s snub to the Regent when he 
invited himself to Holkham after putting a lie into 
Fox’s mouth about Mrs. FitzHerbert—“ Holkham is 
open to strangers on Tuesdays.” But it is more 
profitable to indicate in outline the nature of the various 
interests of the book, premising that there are many 
such good stories and incidents. First, then, there are 
Coke’s predecessors, of whom two stand out beyond 
the others. One is, of course, the great lawyer who 
founded the family, and of whom it is unnecessary to 
say more here, and the other is the Coke who built 
Holkham, and who was made Earl of Leicester (he 
was our Coke’s great-uncle, and the title which the 
latter accepted in old age, having refused it several 
times before, was, of course, a new creation, the earl¬ 
dom of Leicester of Holkham'). He was, in his 
way, a remarkable man, an eminent example of the 
aristocratic' patron of the arts. He travelled with the 
Lord Burlington who built Burlington House, and fully 
shared that artistic nobleman’s tastes and ambitions. 
The building of Holkham was his life’s work, and Holk¬ 
ham is, of course, one of the “ show places ” of Eng- 
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land. But beSide that he was a wonderful collector of 
pictures and manuscripts. It seems odd to Mrs. Stir¬ 
ling that he should also have been in some ways a 
coarse and violent man, a lover of cock-fighting and so 
forth, but the combination of art and brutality is not 
so rare as she thinks. He came vividly into contem¬ 
porary social history as the father-in-law of Lady Mary 
Coke, married to his vicious son, who was shut up in a 
tower at Holkham, and afterwards inspired one of 
Horace Walpole’s gently-burning flames. Her 
memoirs, by the way, have been privately printed, and 
perhaps, as she'died a pretty long time ago, they might 
be published. One of the most impressive incidents of 
Coke’s boyhood was an awful visit to this Lord 
Leicester’s widow, a recluse and autocratic personage, 
at Holkham. 

She gave him £500 to spend on his travels, and if that 
hardly enabled him to rival his great-uncle’s artistic 
patronage, he did something quite as interesting. He* 
seems to have had something like a love affair with 
Louise of Stolberg, wife of Charles Edward, sometimes 
called the Young Pretender. As his son, the present 
Lord Leicester, is still alive, there is a curious “ link 
with the past ” for us—almost as curious as that 
furnished W the late Captain Maude, whose grand¬ 
father saw Charles the Second in Whitehall. She had a 
picture of him in fancy dress, painted by Battoni, which 
is reproduced here. It shows an extraordinarily hand¬ 
some youth, and Coke in old age was an extremely 
handsome and fine figure of a man. 

His travels over, he promptly married Jane Dutton, 
a beautiful figure in the “ Dutton Family ” picture by 
Zoffany (also reproduced), perhaps the most charming 
of those “ family groups ” so popular in the period. 
And then, his great-aunt being dead, he became lord of 
Holkham. From this point his life was an even and 
prosperous progress of friendship and hospitality, 
political activity and agricultural enterprises. There 
is not really much to be said about his politics, though 
Mrs. Stirling says all there is to say. In this sphere 
initiative was not his. He was a faithful and devoted 
follower of Fox, and having been taught by his grand¬ 
father never to trust a Tory, boasted in old age that, 

“ by God,” he never had. He insisted on his right as 
as a county Member to interview George the Third in 
top-boots, and drank the health of Washington all 
through the American War. So staunch and easily 
understood a politician, of whatever party, is generally 
popular in the House of Commons, and Coke, who 
lived to be its Father, was roundly cheered when in old 
age he married again—Lady Anne Keppel, whom the 
gossip, Creevey, depreciated but learned to admire, 
not unmindful of Holkham’s hospitality, it may be— 
and there was born his first son to him. More, very 
much more, is to be said of him as an agriculturist and 
a landlord, were there room in these columns to do 
justice to the theme. Suffice it to say, then, that he 
turned his land at Holkham from a barren district, 
where “ two rabbits fought for a blade of grass,” into 
the most fruitful and rich in England, that the fame of 
his improvements spread over the world, and people 
came from America simply to study them; and that so 
good a landlord was he, that even Will Cobbett 
admitted that his tenants “ made use of the expressions 
towards him which affectionate children use towards 
their parents.” In fact, they worshipped him, and with 
justice, for there was not a pauper or a discontented 
man on his property. Such a landlord, as the present 
writer has always contended, as a useful, efficient force 
in the right place, and had such public spirit and good 
sense been common in our governing classes, the social 
problem would have been solved. As for his friends, 
they were, of course, almost all Whigs—Fox, Wind¬ 
ham, Burke, Sheridan. There was John Opie, the 
painter, and his sprightly wife, who turned Quaker, 


Amelia. There was the worthy and sententious Dr. 
Parr, who used to offer to write the epitaphs of those he 
admired, making “ death a pleasure,” as Lord Erskine 
politely assured him. Coke’s hospitality was magnifi¬ 
cent, But he could draw the line. He drew it at Lady 
Holland, as Creevey relates: “ She is not a woman I 
approve of at all. I am only surprised that so many 
people have been bullied by her to letting her into their 
houses. For myself, I have always made up my mind 
that she should never enter mine.” It is rather 
amusing to read of this rebuff to the imperious 
Lady Holland, but one is sorry to read that King 
Tom would not admit Mrs. Armistead, either, 
into his kingdom, even after Charles Fox had married 
her. One would have thought he would have stretched 
a point in favour of his old friend’s affectionate and 
accomplished wife, even though she had been his 
mistress, and one wonders he could have resisted the 
charming face which is reproduced for us from Sir 
Joshua’s portrait. There was plenty of the family 
stubbornness in King Tom, and here it appears in 
rather a narrow light, but it is fair to remember that 
his house was always full of daughters and grand¬ 
daughters. 

One of the latter, by the way, might well have a book 
to herself—a different sort of book from this, full of 
romance and weird happenings. Jane Digby, daughter 
of Coke’s daughter, Lady Andover, had an extra¬ 
ordinary career. She was a very beautiful child, and 
was married at sixteen to Lord Ellenborough, a vicious 
brute, who practically forced her into infidelity, and 
then divorced her. Deserted by her lover, Prince 
Swartzenberg, she became the mistress of Louis XVIII. 
of Bavaria, and married one of his courtiers, Baron 
Verningen. She divorced the Baron, and after that she 
is credited with having married and divorced six Italian 
husbands and two Greeks; she had the face of an angel 
and was a woman of rare cultivation and fascinating 
manners. Finally she married a sheik, Medjuel al 
Mezrab, who was escorting her across the desert from 
Damascus to Bagdad, and lived half the year in 
Damascus, reading her books from Mudie’s and going 
to the English church, and half with the wild Arabs in 
the desert—so lived till her death thirteen years later. 
It is, I think, one of the strangest histories I have ever 
read, and I cannot understand why some one has not 
written it in detail. I want to know more of those six 
Italians and two Greeks. But I am straying far from 
Coke, and Holkham, and famous sheep-shearings. So 
far that it is an effort to return, and I trust I have said 
enough of this most interesting book * to make my 
readers get it for themselves. King Tom was of a fine 
order erf Englishmen and something more than a fine 
example of it, and this pious tribute of his descendant 
should preserve his name. q 5 5 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA—I. 

It would be very inconvenient, and indeed tiresome, if 
every fresh crime that occurred had to be discussed, 
not on its particular demerits of on its excuses and 
palliatives, but on broad, general principles. For 
example, suppose Mr. Sikes to be still in the enjoyment 
of his faculties and talents; suppose Nancy to be again 
murdered with every circumstance of horrible 
brutality; how very odd we should think it if our half¬ 
penny Press proceeded to treat the case on broad and 
charitable grounds; to argue on the natural rights of 
man, with reference to Mr. Hobbes’s theory of the 
State of War; to show from the Leviathan that Nancy 
had suffered no injustice whatever; to demonstrate 
from Saxon examples the purely civil nature of Bill’s 
offence. We should find it odd, and tedious, too; since 
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we have finally settled that premeditated murder is a 
capital crime. We should not wish to argue about 
abstract theorems and historical precedents; we should 
simply desire that sentence of execution should imme¬ 
diately be issued against Bill. 

And yet in another and much more important field 
we seem still to be quoting the Leviathan and the 
Anglo-Saxon precedents— mutatis mutandis. Week 
after week I see notes in The Academy in which 
bishops, deans, chancellors, editors have to be labori¬ 
ously brought to book by the application of arguments 
which should be axioms, by the force of facts which 
have been notorious for two thousand years. For in¬ 
stance, only the other day some Diocesan Chancellor, 
writing under the bilious protection of the Westminster 
Gazette, uttered the awtful threat that if something or 
other wasn’t done pretty quickly the clergy would be 
free to hear confessions. It should have been suffi¬ 
cient to quote this singular piece of imbecility—the 
gamekeeper is not obliged to demonstrate the noxious 
character of stoats and vipers before he nails their 
bodies to the barn-door—but The Academy, no doubt 
justly, felt bound to remind the preposterous Chancel¬ 
lor and his preposterous editor that the practice of 
Auricular Confession is fully provided for by the 
Prayer Book and the Canons of the English Church. 
Again, there was the Bishop of Newcastle, who thinks, 
or pretends to think, that the “judgments” of the 
Privy Council are binding on the consciences of the 
priesthood; here, again, a hammer and a couple of 
nails should have been the only requisites; but The 
Academy was once more obliged to restate the general 
principle that vipers are undesirable and offensive 
reptiles before proceeding to execution. In other 
words, it seemed necessary to affirm—for the ten 
thousandth time—that the dioceses of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana owe obedience to the whole Church Catholic, 
and not one whit of any kind of service to the blunder- 
ings of a body of corrupt ignoramuses, even though 
the said body be called the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Possibly it may be necessary to continue to demon¬ 
strate the already demonstrated, to prove to each 
several reptile his reptilious and venomous character 
before one breaks his back and nails him to the door; 
but it certainly seems time to state general principles 
generally without the confusion which must be intro¬ 
duced by particular culprits and especial crimes. For 
it is manifest that the state of the Church of England 
is not far from desperate; that if it is to exist in any 
real sense much longer, the truth must be told with 
no uncertain words. I am speaking for those who 
do not conceive of the Church as an amiable organisa¬ 
tion for the promotion of general good nature and the 
civic virtues; with those who hold the contrary opinion 
we have no communion, less bond than we ha\e with 
a fetish-worshipper or a Red Indian sorcerer; since 
the latter are at least firmly convinced of the super¬ 
natural order and of a certain world of transcendence. 

And here is the root of the matter. We waste our 
time about trivial and ridiculous details; even we, who 
are good Catholics, allow ourselves to be drawn into 
tiresome and profitless discussions as to the precise 
date of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., we 
enquire patiently as to the true meaning of a “ plain ” 
alb, we waste the hours in proving that the “ Royal 
Supremacy ” of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies did not mean what it has come to mean now, we 
show to admiration that such a man as Laud did not 
wish the Church to be ruled by an assemblage of Jews. 
Turks, Infidels and Hereticks, that Henry VIII. would 
have burnt most of the members of the present House 
of Commons, that Queen Elizabeth would certainlv 
have hanged a good proportion of those who now 
claim authority and judgment in the most holy and 


awful mysteries. And then we show that Bishop A in 
1690 certainly wore a cope, that Bishop B in 1720 
prayed for the dead, that Bishop C in 1800 had a mitre. 
And so forth, and so forth, at infinite length, and for 
the last seventy years. Interesting? Certainly; a 
good deal of this research is extremely interesting to 
antiquaries, and Church lawyers, and ecclesiologists. 
But it is not by these means that the Church of Eng¬ 
land can be saved from extinction. It is of very little 
use to know about the Ritual of Bishop Cosin’s chapel 
in the seventeenth century if, now in the twentieth, we 
are ruled, and suffer ourselves to be ruled, by bishops 
who in any other portion of the Catholic Church would 
be doing lifelong penance in the cell of some remote 
monastery. Personally, I take the warmest interest in 
ecclesiological matters; but it seems to me that what 
the Church and the time need is not so much priests 
who are unerring guides as to the uses of the Rood 
Screen in the Middle Ages as priests who will set up 
the Rood episcopo volente seu nolente, without 
thought or care for the judgment of the Chancellor, 
who, if we may judge by the Westminster sample, 
should be rather at the whipping-block of the ignorant 
dunce than in the chair of the Ecclesiastical Judge. 
No; the moment i6 not for luxuries of ecclesiological 
knowledge, for pleasant odds and ends of ritual learn¬ 
ing, it demands men who are Catholics to the core, 
who are of unflinching, immovable principle, for Vhom 
nothing but the Church exists, to whom the decisions 
of the House of Commons and the Privy Council are 
of considerably less import than the Laws of Howell 
Dda. 

I remember how, many years ago, I went with my 
father to a meeting of the English Church Union. 
There were not many members, and most of them were 
poor parsons; the coat of one of them, I recollect, had 
turned a light green with age. The mass was. sung 
in the little church of Tintern Parva, on the height 
overlooking the great and glorious abbey. Here 
alone, indeed, was carven in fair stones and manifested 
in broken arches and ruinous walls all the matter of 
our work, all that we loved and hated. There, in the 
wonderful and enchanted valley, had once risen a 
miracle, the restoration of lost Paradise, a perfect and 
transcendent work of art, a shrine for the Graal of 
Heaven, for the Life-giving and Quickening Bread of 
the soul. The dull and heavy and shapeless stones 
had once more received life and beauty; then had stood 
in its glories the Holy House of the Mass, a priceless 
sacrament, a marvellous testimony to supernatural 
truth, to the Great Fact—the only fact of any conse¬ 
quence—that the world is not wholly Devildom, that 
the aim of men is not altogether to “ do business.” 
And there, too, was the sign of that which we hated; 
the holy place was roofless and the wall decayed; the 
altar was thrown down, and the carven work in ruins; 
the Sacrifice was not offered any more, and the Taber¬ 
nacle of God was no longer with men. I cursed the 
“ Protestant Reformation ” then with heart and soul; 
and still do I curse it, and hate it, and detest it, with 
all its works and in all its abominable operations, inter¬ 
nal and external; I loathe it and abhor it as the most 
hideous blasphemy, the greatest woe, the most mon¬ 
strous horror that has fallen upon the hapless race of 
mortals from the foundation of the world. .And now, 
in these late days I look into the leading “ High 
Church ” paper and see mild censure of Lord Halifax 
for “ letting the cat out of the bag,” for uttering his 
most righteous abomination of that Masterpiece of 
Hell and Death which is called The Reformation. 

The little meeting of the English Church Union, 
which was held in the mid-seventies, was not of the 
mind of the “ High Church ” paper. Some nonsense, 
called The Public Worship Regulation Act, had just 
been made law; and “ Ritualism,” it was said, was to 
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be put down. Protestant England, Puritan England 
had spoken, and spoken firmly; in other words, Bishops 
and “ Statesmen ” and Leading Articles, and the 
“ man in the street ” had combined once more in that 
great concent of malignant balderdash, that inexpres¬ 
sive song of ignorance and wickedness and cant that 
would be an additional horror in Malebolge itself. 
Everybody felt that the “ Ritualists ” were done for— 
everybody, that is, save the “ Ritualists ” themselves. 
I shall never forget the manner in which the preacher 
—I think he was a priest named Ives—spoke of the 
utter contempt in which he and all his Catholic brothers 
held the court established by the Public Worship Regu¬ 
lation Act, of their firm resolution to treat all its pro¬ 
cedure and decisions as null and void and non-existent, 
of their firm confidence in the triumph of the Catholic 
Cause. The priest Ives—if he was Ives—was not at 
all afraid of “ letting the cat out of the bag ”—and 
one knows the sequel. In a few years Lord Penzance’s 
court was practically annihilated by the people whom 
it was going to put down. It went astray at every 
step, it committed every possible error, its decisions 
were upset again and again on technical grounds; it 
was continually in such hot water that Lord Penzance 
must have often sighed for the putrid, peaceful atmo¬ 
sphere of the Divorce Court—the legal sphere which 
he had previously adorned. The cat was very much 
out df the bag; and it was a cat with long teeth and 
sharp claws, and Lord Penzance was the mouse. Even 
Tait, that most malignant of persecutors, had to give 
way, had to acknowledge that one could not ‘ ‘ put 
down Ritualism,” even with Acts of Parliament, Privy 
Council ‘‘ Judgments,” and a brand new court making 
a funny though rather shabby pretence of being a very 
old one. 

And it is these Churchmen and Catholics of the 
’seventies that we need now. I daresay that the Rite 
of Tintern Parva was in many respects ecclesiologically 
incorrect; still, Lord Penzance and the House of Com¬ 
mons and the House of Lords, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had to bite the dust, 
and the Catholics were victorious. And then came the 
time of peace, and then the days of Kensit the 
Notorious, and ecclesiological arguments before arch¬ 
bishops—and, I am afraid one must add, cowardice 
and collapse. One wonders w'hether it is too late to 
recover those early ardours, whether it is too late to 
restate once for all the fact that a man is either a 
Catholic Priest, or else no priest at all, and that in the 
great cause which we are fighting what the Venetian 
Ambassador saw in the sixteenth century is not 
evidence, and that what Cosin did in the seventeenth 
century is (comparatively) of no consequence. For 
take this one single point of incense at Mass; the 
point is this: Has incense been recognised as a proper 
accompaniment to the Offering throughout the whole 
Church from the fourth century onward? If the reply 
be in the affirmative, then there is no more to be said, 
and any priest who omits this ceremony at the bidding 
of Council or Commons or Lords or Bishops, or of 
all combined, is nothing more than an apostate. 

A small thing, a grain of incense? Certainly; but no 
smaller now than it was in the days of Nero. As The 
Academy .pointed out a week or two ago, men were 
once ready to die in hideous torment for the sake of 
this little grain. We have not the splendid opportuni¬ 
ties of the blessed and holy martyrs; no priest will be 
burned alive or sawn asunder in these days; but shall 
we not makes the best use we can of what we possess ? 
We can still gain the contempt of the world, of those 
m power and high place, by adhering to our principles. 
We can win the scorn of the Westminster Gazette, and 
of its unctuous “Liberalism”; we can have the 
pleasure of being denounced in unnumbered leading 


articles, the futility and absurdity and dishonesty of our 
position can be pointed out to us by the “ Popular 
Press ” in general—by that wonderful Press which can 
hardly make three statements on any matter what¬ 
soever without committing four gross blunders. We 
can draw down on our heads the wrath of the “ plain 
man,” of the “ practical man,” of “ the man in the 
street,” and the faithful among the clergy can attract 
the neglect and quiet persecution of their bishops—the 
neglect and quiet persecution changing to open and 
virulent malice and “ legal proceedings ” if it seem 
likely that such would prove at any time the more 
popular plan. The men of the ’Seventies were not 
afraid to go to gaol for their “ millinery,” as that 
sapient and instructed Popular‘Press then called it; 
they were not afraid to stay-in gaol, and the term 
“ self-made martyrs” had no terrors for them. Surely 
these are not chances to be despised. One may say 
that the denunciations of popular journalism are too 
contemptible to be esteemed; and no doubt this is so as 
far as the instructed are concerned; but one must 
remember that the mass of men are uninstructed—else 
there were no Popular Press. The greater number still 
believe than the newspapers know all about art, letters 
and theology; and so we may have the satisfaction of 
having the hiss of the world against us. 

That is; if we are sure of our first principles; if we 
are quite certain that the Reformation and the Privy 
Council and the House of Commons have nothing 
whatever to do with Holy Church, its dogma, or its 
rites and ceremonies. In every family history there are 
deplorable events which are mercifully suffered to fall 
into oblivion; for the future let it be understood by the 
Bishops and their friends that any references to the 
deplorable events in the Christian Church in England 
will be treated by Catholics with silent contempt; that 
obedience will alone be given when the Bishops speak 
with the voice of the whole Church Catholic, founding 
their utterances upon the Apostles, the Saints, the 
Martyrs, the Doctors, the Canons, the Councils. To 
take a concrete instance: let us hear no more the un¬ 
couth, male sonans phrase—Solemn Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. What we wish to hear is High 
Mass and nothing but High Mass; for the word which 
was good enough for St. Ambrose is good enough for 
us—we will have none of these “ comfortable,” safe 
Anglican phrases, these cowardly, wretched oppor¬ 
tunisms, these inventions of men who fear the Bishops 
and the newspapers more than they fear Almighty God 
and the Holy Catholic Church. It is “ disloyal ” they 
say, these miserable time-servers, to speak of the 
Mass: nay, but it is most deeply, most damnably dis¬ 
loyal not to speak of the Mass; and the priest who 
affirms daily his belief in the Catholic Church, and 
refuses to call the High Sacrament of the Altar by 
that dame is no true Catholic, but rather a disloyal 
apostate, a rotten branch on the living tree. 

I am amused as I think how trifling all this must 
seem to some of the readers of The .Academy —to 
some, perhaps, who are fully aware of the marvels and 
miracles that are wrought in the arts by things that 
s 5 em small enough, by trifling juxtapositions of 
words, of tones, of colours. They will say that I am 
violent over matters of no moment; and yet I believe 
that they would hesitate to affirm that Wordsworth’s 
great Ode on the Intimations of Immortality would 
be “ just as good ” turned into prose, if only the sense 
were carefully preserved. 

I hope that I may argue this and other cognate 
questions more fully in a future article. 

Arthur Machen. 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE 
PICTURES 

The Children and the Pictures. By Pamela Tennant. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

The pictures are those comprising the Tennant collec¬ 
tion, of which twenty-one are beautifully reproduced, 
most of them in colours. The children are Clare, Bim, 
and Christopher, whom Mr. Arthur Rackham has most 
engagingly portrayed on the title-page. What a con¬ 
junction of enjoyabilities! Lady Tennant has ex¬ 
ploded the frowning fortress of art criticism, and 
shown us the real way to see pictures—to become as 
little children. 

It is a delightful idea. Clare patters downstairs in 
her nightgown 
and bare feet to 
look for her doll, 

Natalie (whom she 
is convinced she 
JeUt ' lying face 
downwards on one 
of the drawing¬ 
room tables, and 
to find—Mrs. Inch- 
bald ! (Romney’s), 
as clean out of her 
frame as she is out 
of her bed. But that 
is only the begin¬ 
ning: and we are 
soon in a fairyland 
actively peopled bv 
all the portraits in 
this wonderful col¬ 
lection. The Spen¬ 
cer children tell the 
sad storv of their 
capture by the gip¬ 
sies. and there are 
witches and smug- 
nnd all sorts 
of other delights 
besides. 

Ages hence, it 
may be, some pene¬ 
trative genius may 
discover in this vol¬ 
ume a gentle satire, 
a reaction against 
the art critics, 
whose voices, since 
Whistler’s death, 
are again beginning 
to be raised. In 
Clare. Bim, and Kit 
he may discern, 
perhaps Miss Maud 
lips, and Professor 


Crutwell, Mr. 

Colvin. The delightful sug¬ 
gestion that the deepening shadows on the face 
of the Leslie boy are the result of Bim’s having 
given him a black eye, will be seen to be an 
allusion to the theory of tactile values, and the over¬ 
throw of the smugglers (of whom the chief is the 
intrepid young Thurot) by the King’s men, will be 
triumphantly claimed as a reference to the relations 
between the Royal Academy and the International 
Society. The witch will, of course, be the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and Miles Coverdale 
obviously Ruskin. 

Hw autem observationes. as the classics have it, 
neque hie sunt neque illic; the book is one to be en- 


“The Children and the Pictures 
(Heinemann) 

Claude Phil- 


joyed to-day, no less by the big ones who read it than 
by the little ones whom they read it to. To the 
former it may recall with a smile the fearful visits 
with a governess to the South Kensington Museum, 
where the only relief was to gaze awe-struck at “ The 
Deadly Upas Tree”; to the latter it should prove a 
delight never in after life to be forgotten—if read by 
so sympathetic a person as “ Mummie,” who, when 
herself a child, made boys of her two feet, and chris¬ 
tened them Owen and Barber. 

One of the most successful of the illustrations— 
all of which are good—is that of Hogarth’s Peg 
Woffington, and this, together with his “ Green Room 
at Drury Lane,” show him to the greatest advan¬ 
tage as a painter, and not as a moralist. To the 
English public, for whom morals count for so much 

more than paint¬ 
ing, Hogarth’s 
pictures are almost 
unknown; and the 
inclusion of these 
two in a book 
this sort is an act 
of justice no less 
than of judgment. 
Morland, again, is 
at his very best 
in the “ Boys Rob¬ 
bing an Orchard,” 
and most charming 
in the “ Children 
Playing at S o 1 - 
diers.” Reynolds’s 
children, “ Beppo ” 
and “ Dolores,” are 
such popular 
favourites that it is 
hardly safe to give 
them less than the 
highest praise; but 
“ Miss Ridge ” far 
surpasses them. 
She is simply an¬ 
gelic. Hoppner’s 
“Marianne and 
Amelia ” as a fron¬ 
tispiece is. possibly, 
more effective than 
,a simple half length 
would have been, 
but for sheer beau¬ 
ty and charm, to 
say nothing of its 
technical skill, the 
“ Miss Ridge ” is 
an easy first among 
all the others. 


ALICE FOR SHORTER 

(1) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. With a proem by Austin Dobson. 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 

(2) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated witn 8 coloured 
and 112 other illustrations by Charles Robinson. 
(Cassell and Co., 6s. net.) 

(3) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by Millicent Sowf.rby. (Chatto 
and Windus, 5s. net.) 

(4) Alice in Wonderland. With 28 illustrations and a 
coloured frontispiece by Thomas Maybank. 
(Routledge and Co., 2s. 6d. and 6d.) 
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"Alice in Wonderland ” j 

(Heinemann) 

(5) Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated with 8 coloured 
and 42 other illustrations by W. H. Walker. 
(John Lane, is. 6d. net.) 

(6) Alice in Wonderland. “ The Little Folks Edition ” 
(2nd ed.) with 32 coloured illustrations by John 
Tenniel. (Macmillan and Co., is.) 

The only object of these publications that we can sug- 1 
gest is to stand among the curiosities on Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s comprehensive book-shelf, to which he is 
such an agreeable cicerone in the pages of The Sphere. 

It is a high tribute to his popularity that five publishers 
and five new artists should combine to make him 
Christmas presents. Otherwise, we deeply regret 
that copyrights afford such short protection. 

The book, “ Alice in Wonderland,” is a unity of 
dual origin in dual form. In no other case, except 
“ Alice Through the Looking-Glass,” has an idea been 
expressed in two media in such perfect accord. Even 
“ The Rose and the Ring,” in which both media were 
used by one person, does not reach such perfect unity, 
because Thackeray’s knack as a draughtsman was not 
comparable with his power as a writer. Directly the 
protection of the law is removed, a conspiracy of ready 
artists and enterprising publishers seize this wonderful 
unity and tear it asunder, like harpies. They drag 
Lewis Carroll’s text from Sir John Tenniel’s context, 
and dress it up in strange attire of various suits. 
Later, we suppose, authors will write new meanings 
of their own to Sir John Tenniel’s drawings; pub¬ 
lishers will arrange a new divorce and act as god¬ 
fathers to fresh confusions. Lewis Carroll without 
Tenniel is no more “ Alice in Wonderland ” than 
Tenniel will be without Lewis Carroll. To lose one 
is to lose half the other as well. 

Though Mr. Austin Dobson’s charming proem offers 
us some slight consolation it offers no real excuse: 

Enchanting Alice ! Black-and-white 
lias made vour deeds perennial : 

And naught save “ Chaos and old Night ” 

Can part you now from Tenniel. 

But still you are a Type, and based ! 

In Truth, like Lear and Hamlet, 

And Tvpes may be re-draped to taste , 

In cloth-of-gold or camlet. 


Now, Mr. Austin Dobson is a poet “ subtle of soul,” 
and knows quite well that he is seducing us with a 
false analogy. To begin with, Alice is not the idea 
whose disintegration we regret. It is Wonderland—- 
the white rabbit, the Cheshire cat, the march-hare, the 
mad hatter, the mock-turtle, the Queen of Hearts, 
the Duchess, and Alice. Wonderland, “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” is the type created by Carroll and 
Tenniel. The soul-sick can be reincarnated with 
other relatives, another mistress, and another confi¬ 
dant, without obliterating ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Den¬ 
mark,” just as Don Juan and Dr. Faustus have been 
reincarnated over and over again. No man can re¬ 
write “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” nor can another 
artist re-draw “ Alice in Wonderland.” This is a 
difference which Mr. Austin Dobson really sees much 
plainer than we do. Alas, now, “ Chaos ” does reign, 
and “old Night” has fallen over Wonderland; between 
us and it now throng strange shapes, and we shall 
never see the perfect dream again. 

These dicta will be accepted by few, so for the sake of 
many we will consider the new drawings on their own 
merits, according to their deserts, and will not put them 
to the ordeal of direct comparison with Tenniel’s. 
As might be expected, four of the artists 
are synoptic in their choice of certain subjects 
for, at least, one full-page illustration. The sub¬ 
jects are, the caucus-race, the mad-hatter’s tea- 
party and the croquet-party. Three artists also 
include the Duchess’s kitchen. Miss Sowerbv is not 
equal to such violent exercise, and omits it altogether. 
All cling closely to tradition in the mock-turtle, except 
Mr. Robinson, who portrays it as a toy tortoise, with 
four wheels in its stomach and a string hanging from 
the middle of its shell. No one shows any originality 
in dealing with the gryphon. Otherwise each artist 
has something of his own to emphasise. 

Mr. Rackham devotes all his attention and skill to his 
thirteen colour drawings. Besides the four “ synoptic ” 
subjects he gives us a full-length portrait of Alice, her 
errand for the white rabbit, the baby’s final develop¬ 
ment into a pig, the mock-turtle’s story, the assault 
of the pack of cards, the pool of tears, and the conver¬ 
sation of the caterpillar. The two last and the mad- 
hatter’s tea-party show the most originality in design. 
It is not Mr. Rackham’s aim to exhibit much imagina¬ 
tion, but to produce pleasing and artistic pictures as 
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realistically treated as the subjects allow. In this he 
is very successful. He knows the story well, for we 
notice that he is careful in the caucus-dance to dress 
the raven in a gown and shawl. He draws with a 
pen in brown ink, and uses low tone washes of colour, 
which harmonise very pleasingly. His work is ad¬ 
mirably reproduced by the Hentschel Colourtype. In 
his three full-page pen-and-ink drawings and in some 
vignettes he is not at his best, and they are not well 
reproduced. With this exception Messrs. Heinemann 
have produced a very pleasing book, and from the 
popular artistic point of view the most important of 
the collection. 

Mr. Charles Robinson’s eight full-coloured illustra¬ 
tions are the least successful part of his book, and are 
not up to his usual standard. His prolific fancy is de¬ 
voted to his black-and-white work, which ornaments 
almost every page. He is at his best in his little outline 
drawings, especially when he refrains from the abuse 
of Beardsley’s inimitable blacks, and from Anglo- 
Japanesque penmanship. His little grotesques evidently 
amuse him as much as they certainly do us, particularly 
the resuscitation of Bill the lizard, and there are a 
host equally funny and delicate. But Mr. Robinson 
really should not include six or seven different styles 
of design in one book. Children will not notice this 
defect, and will, naturally, like his work better than 
Mr. Rackham’s, which appeals rather to more trained 
eyes. With the exception of some of the full-page 
black-and-white drawings, which are not very clear- 
owing, we fear, to Mr. Robinson’s drawing—the book 
is well and attractively produced throughout, and does 
Messrs. Cassell much credit. 

Mr. Maybank humanises his pack of cards in the 
Court Scene more than any other of the artists; indeed, 
two of his figures have no sign of card life about them; 
he also omits Alice here altogether. His black-and- 
white drawings are in a style which suit the story better 
than many more elaborately executed. His most 
original treatment appears in the white rabbit’s house, 
in Alice struggling with her serpentine neck in the 
wood, and in her conversation with the frog footman. 
The characterisation of both Alice and the frog are 
excellent. 

Miss Millicent Sowerby attempts work rather too 
difficult for her, and she has not much imagination. 
Her best colour work as such is her drawing of 
Father William replying to his son; her best illustra¬ 
tion, her mad-hatter’s tea-party, in which she gets 
over the difficulty of giving the important little dor¬ 
mouse his due prominence. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s text reminds us of the original edition in its 
clearness and form. 

It must be remembered that Mr. W. H. Walker’s 
drawings form part of a volume at a much lower price 
than those which we have already noticed. He appears 
to us not to have worked at his highest level. He 
knows his text well, and gives us for the first time the 
ear-chimneys and fur roof of the march-hare’s house. 
He also alone gives us Alice falling down the well, and 
admirably suggests the feeling of a dream. He shows 
original humour in his treatment of the gigantic Alice, 
by drawing spindle legs in a wood at the bottom of 
a page, and a serpentine neck and head appearing 
above trees at the top, separated by a paragraph 
of the text. On the whole, Mr. W. H. Walker and 
Mr. Maybank, at their best, might supplement the 
original work better than either of these other artists. 
Children will like Mr. John Lane’s and Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s versions, since they will be allowed to treat them 
as they choose, and buy another copy. 

For the sake of completeness we include Messrs. 
Macmillan’s little abridged version of the original, now 
beginning its second edition. Apparently it has been 
popular, but we should have thought that it would 
not have appealed to young children more than the 


complete book. The compiler occasionally omits a 
link in the story, which makes his narrative inconse¬ 
quent. The colour does not improve Tenniel’s draw¬ 
ings, but, then, the price is one shilling and the draw¬ 
ings are Tenniel’s. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 

(1) The Rhyme of a Run. Written and pictured by 
Florence Harrison. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. net.) 

(2) The Story of the Weathercock. By Evelyn 
Sharp. Illustrated in colour and black and white 
by Charles Robinson. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. 
net.) 

(3) Heroic Legends. By Agnes Grozier Herbert- 
son. With sixteen coloured plates by Helen 
Stratton. (Blackie and Sons, 6s. net.) 

(4) Hans Andersen’s Fairy Talcs. With many illus¬ 
trations in colour and black and white by Helen 
Stratton. (Blackie and Sons, 5s.) 

(5) The Bed-time Book. Written and illustrated by 
Helen Hay Whitney. (Chatto and Windus, 5s. 
net.) 

(6) Childhood. By Millicent and Gitiia Sowerby. 
(Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d. net.) 

(7) Fairy Talcs of Hans Andersen. Illustrated by 
Helen Stratton. (Archibald Constable and Co., 
3s. 6d. net.) 

(8) Songs for Little People. By Norman Gale. 
Illustrated by Helen Stratton. (Constable, 
3s. 6d.) 

(9) Fairy Talcs from the Arabian Nights. Edited by 
E. Dixon. With forty-four illustrations by John 
D. Batten. (Dent and Co., 5s. net.) 

(10) The Story of Isis and Osiris. Told and illus¬ 
trated by Lily Schofield. (Dent and Co.) 

(11) Knights of Art. By Amy Steedman. With six¬ 
teen drawings in colour and eight in black and 
white after great masters by Mary Steedman. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6s.) 

(12) The Baby’s Daybook. Illustrated by the author, 
W. Graham Robertson. (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 

(13) Fairies I Have Met. By Mrs. Rodolph Sta- 
well. Illustrated in colour by Edmund Dulac. 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d.) 

(14) The Queen Bee and Other Nature Stories. 
Translated from the Danish of Carl Ewald by 
G. C. Moore-Smith. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white. (Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.) 

(15) The Unlucky Family. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. Illustrated by E. T. Rf.ed. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

(16) The Peter Pan Book. By Alice Woodward and 
Daniel O'Connor. (Bell & Sons, 5s. net.) 

After a very summary survey of some hundreds of 
volumes the reviewer chose the list printed above, 
attracted in one case by classic stories, in another by 
an artist’s or an author’s name, in another by 
a bright page or cover. The selection is rather 
heterogeneous, but may for that reason give some help 
in choosing books for children. Illustrated books 
depend much on good taste and skill in production, 
and on good judgment, both in the choice of congenial 
authors and artists, and in rejecting drawings, how¬ 
ever excellent, with which reproduction cannot deal 
effectively. Consideration is, therefore, due to the 
publishers first. 

In nearly every book in our list the drawings in 
colour are better reproduced than those in black and 
white. In books like these wood-cuts are practically 
obsolete. The methods of black-and-white reproduc¬ 
tion, now used, do not give the relative value of the 
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tones truly; nor the keen “bite” of the lines; they 
also encourage artists in slip-shod work. Thus, 
the best examples are those which are made from 
the simplest drawings, and especially from outlines. 
Subject to our remarks on the artists’ work Messrs. 
Blackie’s (2 and 4) and Messrs. Constable’s (7) are 
the best. Some of Messrs. Dent’s (9) are good, but 
many do not do full justice to the artist’s drawing. 
Throughout these volumes there is too much tendency 
to “ high art ” to suit children, Japanese decoration and 
Beardsley blacks are not intelligible to children, they 
confuse their vision. As regards black and white, we 
are sure that the children of “ artistic ” households 
secretly much prefer illustrations in the style of the 
old-fashioned an¬ 
nuals, to the decora¬ 
tive work which 
their elders expect 
them to admire. 

The colour repro¬ 
ductions which meet 
these views best, 
both in design 
and printing, are 
Messrs. Nelson’s 
two illustrations by 
Mr. Dulac in No. 

14, and in a totally 
different style 
Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s in No. 5. 

A s reproductions 
purely, Mr. John 
Lane’s, after Mr. 

Dulac (13), are the 
best, but totally 
incomprehensible 
to children. Mr. 

Dulac’s style in No. 

14 is admirable for 
children, and char¬ 
acteristic of him¬ 
self, and we hope 
he will not desert 
it entirely for his 
newer and more 
elaborate style. 

Messrs. Blackie’s 
colour prin ting 
deserves praise for 
its brilliancy and 
harmony of tone 
in No. 1, and a 
good deal in No. 2 
is very skilful. 

Messrs. Jack also 
have a good printer 
fu). if we are 
just in attributing 
the faults of the 
illustrations to the artist. Messrs. Constable, 
as usual, print their text and produce their 
book (S'), as a whole, with restrained good 
taste. Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s printing of 
No. 6 in bistre and raw-siena is particularly attractive. 
The book-covers generally are not so successful as 
usual. Messrs. Dent's (No. 10) is the most strikingly 
original and appropriate, but we notice some very 
attractive end-papers, especially Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus’s in No. 5, apparently designed by Miss 
Whitney. Messrs. Smith, Elder (15) give us a story 
by the best known contemporary author in this collec¬ 
tion, Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, of whose work we 
shall speak later. Messrs. Dent (9) have in Mr. J. D. 
Batten an artist admirably suited, by his fertile 


imagination and love of ornament, to illustrate “ The 
Arabian Nights.” 

Mr. Batten’s illustrative work is already well-known, 
and is peculiarly welcome to admirers of the Birming¬ 
ham School, of which, however, we believe, he was 
never an actual pupil, lie is, of course, as he would 
desire, far more conspicuous as a painter in tempera 
of easel-pictures and decoration, remarkable for his 
mastery over his difficult medium, his glowing colour, 
and his sense of a gentle grace of form. Another 
accomplished painter is Mr. W. Graham Robertson 
(12), who to his greater art of portrait painting adds 
bold and well-drawn illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white, a connoisseurship in reproduction which en¬ 
ables him to super¬ 
intend their print¬ 
ing, and a pretty 
faculty of writing 
verses for children. 
These accomplish¬ 
ments make him 
in a peculiar de¬ 
gree ‘ ‘ the only 
begetter ” of his 
books. His present 
illustrations are, 
as usual, evidently 
the work of a 
highly-trained ar¬ 
tist. We doubt 
whether, with out 
colour, they are 
readily understood 
by children. His 
colour frontispiece 
is charming, and 
will appeal to them 
much more. Three 
ladies also have 
double claims t o 
recognition. Miss 
Florence Harrison 
and Miss H. H. 
Whitney are prim¬ 
arily artists, but 
their verses will be 
noticed further on 
with Mr. Graham 
Robertson’s, for 
they are all of the 
same genre. Miss 
Harrison’s draw¬ 
ings (1) are correct, 
bold and spirited, 
perhaps rather too 
rough - hewn for 
children to under¬ 
stand, but her rich 
and harmonious 
colouring will 
please them very much. Miss Whitney’s full- 
page colour pictures (5) are equally well’ drawn, 
and very pleasantly coloured in broad masses. 
They are admirably suited for children. This 
is the best “toy book ” designed by an artist 
which the reviewer has seen this year. The third 
lady, Auss Lily Schofield, is primarily an author (10); 
her colour-drawings show much imagination, and are 
pleasing from their strangeness; though neither the 
drawing nor the colour is false, they must be con¬ 
sidered the work of an amateur, naturally not on a level 
with her powers of writing. Miss Helen Stratton 
(3, 4. 7, and 8), an industrious illustrator, and Mr. 
Charles Robinson (2) are artists pure and simple. They 
are quite individual, but have merits and faults in 
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common. Both have fertile imaginations, are good 
draughtsmen, love bright colours, are too much 
influenced by predecessors, tend to be incomprehensible 
to children, and can be perfectly simple when they try. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Robinson exceeds Miss 
Stratton, both in merits and defects. He shows 
more economy of line, and has produced the most 
elaborately decorated book on our list. Miss Stratton 
is perfectly simple in her colour illustrations to No. 7, 
but the colour does not print well; including her black- 
and-white drawings this is the best of her four books. 
Her colour illustrations to No. 3 are attractive to 
children, but she does not manage her distances well. 
Two books come each from one family. In No. 6 
Miss Millicent Sowerby, whose name stands first, 
provides the pictures, and Miss Githa Sowerby the 
verse, which is the better of the two. Miss Millicent 
Sowerby’s illustrations are much better here than in 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” The bistre drawings have 
a charming effect, and she has a pretty fancy* But she 
must attain a better tone of colour, and improve her 
drawing, especially by reducing the size of her 
children’s heads. In No. 11 Miss Amy Steedman 
writes stories and Miss Mary Steedman copies works 
of early Italian painters from Giotto to Tintoret. This 
is a pious and praiseworthy attempt to interest children 
in a great subect. The choice of episodes from Vasari, 
and of pictures for illustration is excellent. Un¬ 
happily Miss Mary Steedman’s skill as a copyist is 
not nearly equal to her task, so that her copies do 
not bear sufficient resemblance to the originals in form 
or colour. Her copies of the less familiar drawings 
are the best. We are afraid Miss Amy Steedman’s 
rattier “mawkish” style will offend the intelligent 
boys and girls who would be attracted by her subject; 
otherwise the tales are well told; we are disappointed 
in what should have been a very attractive book. 
Stories from “The Arabian Nights” and "Hans 
Andersen ” need no recommendation. Mr. E. Dixon 


(9) edits, without notes, from Galland’s edition of the 
“ Nights ” some twenty tales so that they may be 
suitable for boys and girls. Hans Andersen’s are 


2 I 


not true fairy stories, but they will probably always be 
called so; Miss Stratton supplies illustrations to five 
in No. 7 and to some forty in No. 4. We are very 
glad that Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (15) still uses 
her distinct literary talents and her power of telling 
a story, for the amusement of boys and girls. “ An 
Unlucky Family ” is a capital story of a large family, 
very vulgar in manners, without any trace of vulgarity 
of heart. They are good creatures, and we are very 
glad to leave them on the last page on a fair way 
to become less funny, and equally glad to have known 
them beforehand. The book is a franx farce none 
too much emphasised for boys and girls, with a latent 
vein of fine satire, which will amuse their elders and 
will not be too obtrusive to them. In justice to 
Mrs. de la Pasture we must express our regret that 
Mr. E. T. Reed has cast off the grotesque element 
which made his early drawings very interesting; they 
have become purely vulgar. They naturally attract 
the attention first, and in this volume strike a keynote 
discordant with the text, which they burlesque and 
obscure rather than illustrate. Miss Lily Schofield 
(10) tells the wonder-story of Isis and Osiris with poetic 
feeling and good taste. Thoughtful boys and girls will 
be delighted with it, and older people will find it and 
the short introduction very interesting. Though the 
reviewer is past sixteen he will retain it as a Christmas 
present to himself. Miss Evelyn Sharp is another 
author whose reputation attracted us to her book (2). 
Her sense of humour, her common-sense, and her 
direct style enable her, under great temptation, to 
tell a pretty story about fairies and a baby in arms, 
with scarcely a trace of “ flummery.” Miss A. G. 
Herbertson (3) introduces boys and girls to fascinating 
mediaeval heroes, the Cid, Valentine and Orson, 
Roland and Oliver, and others better known to them 
by name. We hope she will not offend her acute 
schoolroom critics by phraseology borrowed from 
Wardour Street. Mrs. Rodolph Stawell’s (13) are 
fantastic little nature fairy-tales, with gentle and not 
too obtrusive morals. Carl Ewald is a Danish writer, 
popular at home (14); seven of his stories are 
becomingly translated by Mr. G. C. Moore-Smith. 
They teach natural facts by personification, and are 
designed to make children observant of Nature by 
means of fiction; we dare say they succeed in doing 
so. We do not like Mr. Norman Gale’s verses (8). 
He has not caught the pronounced rhythm essential 
for children, and he cannot be certain in the use of 
simple language. His verses are too “ brepheo- 
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latrous,” and, for older children, too sophisticated. 
Small children, especially girls, brought up on them 
are likely to become “ family beauties,” which will 
entail the stern and wholesome discipline of their 
elder brothers and sisters, when they reach the school¬ 
room. A long stay with Mrs. de la Pasture’s Todd 
children would do them a world of good. Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s verses (12) also are sometimes too 
admirative, considering that their primary object is 
also apparently their subject, but he has a fund of 
dry humour, and his simple language falls naturally 
into marked rhythm. The reviewer likes his rhyme, 
‘‘The Rules,” about “nasty” people, but it would 
scarcely be admitted in families where Mr. Norman 
Gale’s tradition obtains: 

The Nice ones make all the rules, you see, 

For me and themselves and vou • 

Which is all very well tor you and me, 

But what can the Nasty ones do? 

So though we must do as the Nice ones do— 

As we haven’t a talent for crime— 

Yet I think we’ll be nice to the Nasty ones too, 

For thev’re having the deuce of a time. 

Miss Harrison’s verses (ij are even better, they are 
quite non-moral, totally unsophisticated, and, best 
of all, they have with their inward rhymes some of 
the tone and tilt of traditional Nursery Rhymes. 
Miss Whitney’s (5) and Miss Githa Sowerby’s (6) are 
nearly as good in the same vein, but they are not 
quite so rhythmical as Miss Harrison’s, nor so direct 
as the best of Mr. Graham Robertson’s. 

There can be no doubt as to the popularity of “ Peter 
Pan,” Mr. J. M. Barrie’s pantomime; the permanence 
of the story in book form among nursery classics is 
quite another matter. Like the judgment of their 
elders, the fancy of children is beguiled by tne feu follet 
of stage decor, just as it should be. The charm of 
Peter, especially when he is Miss Pauline Chase, and 
of the crocodile are all they want, but we doubt 
whether the story impersonified will hold its place as 
long as Mr. O’Connor seems to expect in the compara¬ 
tive quiet of the nursery. Wendy will never approach 
Alice; children detest “mothering.” In the present 
pretty book Miss Woodward does her utmost for the 
tale, but she, too, seems to feel that its success rests 
on Peter alone. The full merit of her drawings only 
appear when they portray that scarlet sprite, on her 
book-cover, in her frontispiece, where he dances with 
his shadow, when he sees Tinker Bell in his glass, and 
even when he sails under his scarlet smock. She is 
always best where Mr. Barrie leads her furthest into 
the fields of fancy, as he is himself, in his play. The 
Darling parents and the truly stupid dog-kennel would 
be better eliminated from the play and Miss Wood¬ 
ward’s gallery, though in one scene—Mrs. Darling 
embracing the baby—she gives us pretty tones of lilac 
and pink. In colour she is generally best in harmonies 
of purple or of green, when Peter floats away with 
Wendy, or when the mermaid combs her hair upon the 
rock. Sometimes she contrasts her two tones: she 
does so successfully where the spot of green—Peter’s 
mermaid hair—contrasts with the purple browns of the 
pirates and their boat. We are forced to add this note 
as an appendix because our copy of Peter was secretly 
confiscated immediately on its arrival by a censor head¬ 
ing a raid from a nursery, and we have only just dis¬ 
covered it laid up in a cave of that fastness; sufficient 
evidence this of the power of its appeal for the present, 
at any rate. 


TAFFY'S WONDERLAND 

The Welsh Fairy Book. By W. Jf.nkyn Thomas. 
With 100 illustrations by Willy Pogany. 
(Unwin, 6s.) 

After childhood it seems natural to leave off reading 
fairy tales. The mind has grown to require strange 1 


assertions to be accompanied by scientific explanations. 
The impossible in fiction is avoided like a malady, and, 
in short, one is a materialist. But if once it is realised 
that the laws of matter (for instance, gravitation) and 
the conditions of matter (for instance, the opacity of 
wood) are changeable by force of idea, the most pro¬ 
nounced sceptic will refuse to set a limit to power. 
Moreover, he will not depreciate conceptions of power, 
because they are not as plausible as the fictions of Jules 
Verne; he will hope that a dream may be more service¬ 
able than a ticket to Tir n’an Og or the Fortunate 
Isles; he will hope that it may restore to him more and 
more of the self which is diffused in fear and in obedience 
t:> exterior wills. He will read fairy tales for light and 
emancipation; especially will he read those which are 
national and of which the populace are the authors. 

“The Welsh Fairy Book” is worth reading for 
several reasons. The Welsh are spiritual and musical, 
and they have waited for their Grimm till to-day. 
Despite some touches of facetiouness, which have an 
effect like that of Gilbert a’Beckett’s pen on English 
history, nothing has been inserted in “ The Welsh Fairy 
Book,” says Mr. Thomas, “ that is not genuinely 
traditionary.” In short, the reader may fall to with 
certainty of pleasure, to which something will be added 
by Mr. Pogany’s ingeniously decorative designs. 

The occult interest of Welsh folk-lore is considerable. 
"The Fair Family,” or fairies, efface at will the material 
aspect of things, and make time emblematic of eternity. 
"A beautiful bed-chamber, where there was a bed of the 
softest down covered with bed-clothes as wdiite as 
snow ” is also the open bogland with a dump of rushes 
fo" a man’s pillow and the sky for his coverlet. A boy 
on the Frenni fawr finds himself in a magnificent palace 
on entering a fairy ring. He thinks he is the guest of the 
fairies for many years, but when (by disobedience) he 
destroys his sense of reality in what materialists call 
illusion, he learns that minutes instead of years have 
passed, and that during these minutes “ the fog on the 
mountain had scarcely moved.” On the other hand, a 
few fairy hours spent by Madoc in listening to fairy 
music are so many years in the count of the Scyther, 
that on his return to the human world his “ weeping 
figure ” crumbles “ into thin dust.” The Welsh fairies 
resemble others in providing money that turns into 
paper, withered leaves, or cockleshells. Perhaps their 
only weakness is a horror of iron. A fairy wife 
vanishes from her husband when accidentally struck by 
an iron bit. 

King Arthur, Merlin, and the Devil all figure in “The 
Welsh Fairy Book.” Arthur is to sleep till the dawn¬ 
ing of the morn of Wales; Merlin as a boy confounds 
some wise men and prophesies the expulsion of the 
Saxon race; and the Devil plays the parts of a fairy' 
fiddler, a monk, and a contestant in a frightful tug-of- 
war. 

Water is a characteristic feature in the catastrophes of 
Welsh fairy tales. “ The Bells of Aberdovey ” ring 
from a drowned church, and vengeance on cruelty and 
deceit has decreed that Helig’s Palace shall lie beneath 
the sea. 

Repetition, with characteristic differences, is a cir¬ 
cumstance which gives to fairy tales a peculiar air of 
inspiration. Take, for instance, the idea that humorous 
surprise betrays the identity of a changeling and leads 
to the restoration of a kidnapped child. In Arnason’s 
collection of “ Icelandic Legends ” we find a cozened 
mother elongating the handle of a porridge-spoon till 
it reaches “ right up the chimney,” whereupon the 
changeling remarks: “Well! lam . . . the father 

of eighteen elves, but never in all my life have I seen 
so long a spoon to so small a pot.” He is then 
whipped, and his wife responds to his screams by return¬ 
ing the child whom she had kidnapped and resuming 
her conjugal relations. In this “ Welsh Fairy Book ” 
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we find a cozened widow pretending to brew beer in an 
eggshell, and the changeling says quietly to himself: 

I am very old this day, 

I was living before my birth . . . 

But I never saw the egg of a hen 
Brewing beer for harvestmen. 

This confession is the first step in the successful pro¬ 
ceedings to get rid of him and recover the stolen child. 

Again, if we turn up Robert Hunt’s collection of 
popular tales of old Cornwall, we find an ointment 
which, rubbed on her right eye, enables a woman to see 
with that eye a fairy thief, who blinds it with a touch. 
In “ The Welsh Fairy Book ” is a similar incident—an 
old woman’s 
anointed left eye sees 
a fairy stealing some¬ 
thing from a stall, 
and he blinds it with 
a bullrush. 

Again, the advan¬ 
tage of piety is incul¬ 
cated by a horrible 
story in the “ Gesta @ 

Romanorum,” which 
relates how Fulgen- 
tius, a pious young 
man, escaped a fiery 
death by a miracu¬ 
lous sleep into which 
he fell after praying 
in a church, and how 
the steward who had 
slandered him was 
thrown into the 
brickmaker’s furnace 
in obedience to the 
Emperor Martin’s 
command to cast in 
it the first man who 
came to them and 
asked a certain ques¬ 
tion. In “The 
Welsh Fairy Book ” 
the pious man is 
called Tanwyn, and 
the emperor has 
dwindled to a noble¬ 
man, who is thrown 
into a kiln in the 
literal fulfilment of 
his own instructions. 

“ Thus did envy burn 
itself.’’ 

The Welsh have 
their Midas in March 
ab Meirchion. He 
has horse’s ears; 
a servant whispers 
his knowledge "The Welsh Fairy 

of them to the ground; the secret becomes the property 
of some reeds, and the piper who plays before March 
on a pipe made of these reeds is horrified at eliciting 
from his instrument the words: “Horse’s ears for 
March ab Meirchion.” 

The Welsh, like the Germans, have their tenderness 
for the nerves of charlatanism. They understand the 
humour, and are satisfied by the injustice of “ fluky ” 
successes. And so they have their Robin Ddu (Black- 
Robin), who produces a wonderful effect by despair¬ 
ingly apostrophising himself when asked to name the 
object concealed under a dish. The same tale, with 
the incidents in reverse order and nothing Welsh in the 
local colour (except Taffv’s pet vice), will be found in 
“The Humourist,” Vol.'l. (1819). 

But comparisons smack of pedantry unless they have 



in them something much finer than the power to convict 
the seemingly fresh of staleness. Ours are redeemed 
by the first of them, which showed that Humour, the 
parent of Surprise, is a law of salvation in that secular 
but much-loved bible which embraces the dreams and 
fancies of the country folk—the lonely folk-—of the 
world. Drive the changeling away with a practical 
joke; shake off the old man of the sea with laughter; 
these are prescriptions which menace all the psychic 
troubles of to-day. 

If anyone should murmur “all except tne shadow of old 
age,” let him read the incomparable story in “The Welsh 
Fairy Book ” entitled “ The Ancients of the World.” 

It is the story of an 
Eagle who con¬ 
sidered old age the 
soul of aristocracy, 
and would not pro¬ 
pose marriage to the 
owl of Cwm Cawlyd 
until he found she 
was older than a toad 
who had eaten all the 
earth in the great 
hills around him. 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Captain Swing. By 
Harold Avery. 
(Nelson and Son, 
5 s -) 

Ruth Ravelstan. By 
E. Everett-Green. 
(Nelson and Sons, 
5 s -) 

Three Girls from 
School. By L. T. 
Meade. (W. and 
R. Chambers, Lim¬ 
ited, 5s.) 

A Stolen Voyage. 
By Ethel Turner. 
(Ward, Lock and 
Co., 3s. 6d.) 

Talcs the Old 
Governess Told. 
By A. G. Eddi- 
son. (H. R. Allen- 

The Welsh Fairy Book " (Fisher Unwin ) son, 2s. fid.) 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By Frances Browne. 

(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 

is. 6d.) 

Cap o’ Yellow. By Agnes G. Herbektson. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, is. 6d.) 

The Old Nursery Stories. By E. Nesbit. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, is. 6d.) 

The Romance of Every Day. By Lilian Quiller- 
Couch. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 5s.) 

It is a difficult matter for a middle-aged person to 
decide from amongst a batch of books like this which 
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are the books that are the most likely to suit the 
youthful intelligence. He can make up his mind which 
he in his wisdom may consider the best, but too often 
his verdict is reversed in that higher court of appeal, 
the nursery, and it is the little commonplace book 
which the reviewer has rejected that goes straight to 
the heart of the child, just as some horribly dis¬ 
figured doll is cherished before all the beauties of 
Hamleys or the Army and Navy Stores. We can so 
well remember the books that filled us with joy in our 
own young days, and we are only too apt to think 
that similar books will have the same effect. But the 
old books, the Alices, the Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the 
Stories of llans Christian Andersen are now classics 
and on all schoolroom shelves, and imitations of these 
are not particularly wanted. The reviewer is at sea; 
he can say what ought to be acepted, but certainly 
not what will. He is legislating for an unknown 
world, or, at least, for a world whose manners and 
customs he has largely forgotten. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the books which interest children most are 
books which are very nearly or quite as interesting to 
their parents. Of recent books we can mention the 
romances of Robert Louis Stevenson and Stanley Wey- 
man and “ Q.” One of the most popular of these, 
“ Treasure Island,” was, of course, written for boys, 
but, we fancy, it has been quite as popular with girls, 
and we know how many grown-up people have 
rejoiced in the adventures of Long John Silver and 
the rest. 

We fear that neither of the two books of adventure 
that we have here is likely to take a permanent place 
beside the ones we have mentioned. “ Captain 
Swing ” is an interesting tale enough, and is about 
two boys who lived in the time of the Riots of 1830, 
when the countrysides of Kent and a good deal of the 
South of England were agitated by constant rick- 
burnings and outrages against property, owing to the 
poverty of the labourers and their hatred of the new 
threshing machines. The boys have plenty of adven¬ 
tures, and incidentally discover a miser’s hoard, and, 
altogether, it should prove an attractive tale to young 
people. There is very little attempt made, however, 
to produce the atmosphere of the period; on the other 
hand, “ Ruth Ravelstan,” by Miss Everett-Green, 
makes a distinct literary appeal. It is a story of the 
times of Cromwell, who plays quite a large part in 
the tale of this Puritan girl and her young Cavalier 
friend. Rupert Lorimer. It is a fascinating period 
for a love story, and is, undoubtedly, the most popular 
in our history. The next book on our list is, 
of course, intended only for girls, and is not likely to 
make any wider appeal. “ Three Girls from School ” 
is in Mrs. L. T. Meade’s well-known style, which we 
should have thought was too old-fashioned to make it 
particularly acceptable to the modern race of school¬ 
girls with their outdoor games and wide interests in 
life. The kind of sentimentality which Mrs. Meade 
affects may have pleased the girls of the last sixties; 
the girls of this century want something a little closer 
to reality. Miss Ethel Turner is also a writer wh« 
needs no introduction: her stories of Australian boys 
and girls are too well-known. “ The Stolen Voyage 
tells how two little boys changed places, so that one 
of them escaped the restraints of a long voyage with 
his parents and remained on shore, while the other, 
who had always longed to go for a real sea voyage, 
took his place. It is a most distinctly interesting tale, 
and so are the others in the book, which is as good a 
one of its kind for boys and girls as could be wished. 

“ Tales the Old Governess Told ” is intended for 
quite young children, and contains seven short stories, 
one for every day in the week. They are very nicely 
told in simple language, and are about Brownies and 
Mermaids, and other things dear to the hearts of 


little boys and girls. They all have excellent morals 
attached to them, and we feel that the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of the pictures, which are also by the author, 
will appeal to the little ones. The three following 
little books are also intended for them, but they are 
far from being of equal merit. They are all fairy 
stories. “ Granny’s Wonderful Chair ” and “ Cap o’ 
Yellow ” are original stories, and in both cases 
pleasingly told, but it is difficult for a mere man to say 
which book is the better of the two. “ The Old 
Nursery Stories,” on the other hand, is simply a re¬ 
telling of the well-known fairy tales of our youth, but 
told in a manner which does not at all recommend 
itself to us. Listen to the opening of “ Jack the 
Giant Killer”: 

In the long-ago days of King Arthur, who invented round tables, 
there was a sort of plague of giants in the West Country— just as 
nowadays there are plagues of wasps, and mosquitoes, and 
millionaires; . . 

and the whole book is written in this style. Such 
espieglierie is quite out of place in telling the 
stories of Cinderella and Puss in Boots, and the 
like. They have been told so often that a new reading 
seems hardly necessary; this one is worse than tire¬ 
some. 

“ The Romance of Every Day ” is a book which 
should win instant popularity with all boys and girls 
of all ages, but we cannot help thinking that the title 
is slightly misleading. It did not occur to us when 
we opened the book that we were about to read stories 
of heroism in all ages: but that is what it is all about, 
and very well are the stories told. They are a strange 
mixture; the first is about Alice Ayres, the servant girl 
in a South London shop, who sacrificed her own life to 
save her master’s three little children from the burning 
house. It is not a new story to Londoners, but most 
of the others are much less well known. They are all 
true, and take us into strange places. There are divers 
and lighthouse builders, doctors and lifeboat men—in 
fact, we have thrilling stories of every kind of hero. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting is called “ The 
Shadow of the Plague,” and is about the inhabitants 
of a little village, Eyam, in Derbyshire, who were 
nearly all destroyed by the Great Plague in 1665. Miss 
Quiller-Couch tells her tales in a most moving and 
sympathetic manner. They ought to make the hearts 
of many young people beat fast this Christmas. There 
are few kinds of books which are more suitable for 
the young, and when we get a writer like the present 
setting forth these “ short and simple annals of the 
poor ”—for many of these heroes and heroines are 
poor in everything but the fame their deeds have 
brought them—the narrative becomes more engross¬ 
ing and exhilarating than ever. We hope this book 
will be as successful as it deserves. 

“ How it is Made ” is another admirable book. It 
is almost an encyclopaedia of manufactures, describing, 
as it does, in simple language how various machines 
and many articles in common use are manufactured 
from the raw materials. Everyone likes to know how 
things are made, and one can find out very pleasantly 
and easily from this book. There are thirty long 
chapters, and each is devoted to a different kind of 
work. The first is about money-making, then paper 
and candles, pianos, motor-cars, glass, watches, loco¬ 
motives, and many other things are dealt with in the 
most lucid manner. It is one of those books which, 
when it has found its way into a household is likely 
to be annexed as much bv the elders as by the children. 
It is most copiously illustrated with pictures and 
diagrams, and the different chapters have been revised 
bv the leading manufacturers of the particular article. 
We have found it most engrossing: it has given us 
information that we had never hoped to obtain or to 
understand. The book is also extraordinarily cheap. 
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Second Edition. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 

THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK 

The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O'CONNOR, from the 
Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, the text on 
hand-made paper, the Plates mounted. 
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“ As near the ideal as one could wish. To some children indeed, it will be as good as 
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" Miss Woodward's pictures are really delightful. The whimsical flavour of thefairy 
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quality of design they would be difficult to surpass."— Atherueum. 
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By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 Facsimiles 
of Marks. 

Uniform with Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson's popular book on English China and 
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Post 8 vo, 6 s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. 

By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
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hardened philatelist may learn a great deal from its pages," -Manchester Guardian, 

Post 8 vo, 6 s. net. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. With 49 illustrations. 

" The book cannot be read without realization of the great possibilities of photography 
It should be studied by amateurs and professionals alike.”— Standard. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Post 8 vo, 5s. 6 d. net each. 
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trated edition of the British Poets that has yet appeared."— Studio. 

"'OEMS BY JOHN KHATS. Illustrated and Decorated by 
ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an introduction by Professor 
WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 4th Edition. * 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and Decorated 
by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition. 

POBMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illustrated and 
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by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 
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By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of 11 An American Girl in 
India." Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 
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THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 

By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of "True Tales of 
Mountain Adventure,” "Cities and Sights of Spain.” Crown 8vo,'5s. 

A tale the scene of which is laid at St. Moritz, and which embodies an account, from 
an expert s point of view, of the social life and healthy sport which are now so character¬ 
istic of Switzerland in winter. 


London: 

GEORGE BELL & SONS. York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 
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1. Charles Lamb’s Dream Children 

and The Child Ansel. 

2, Washington Irving's Chrletmas Day. 
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5. Keats' Eve of St. Agnes. 

6. Shelley's Adonals. 

7. Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality. 


8. Byron's Hebrew Melodies. 

9. Milton’s Lycldas. 

10. Carlyle on Shakespeare. 

11. Goethe on Shakespeare. 
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13. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

14. Shelley's Cloud, Skylark, 

West Wind. 

13. Keats' Odes. 
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32mo, Is. each net. Daintily bound in white leatherette with gilt lettering, 
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NEW VOLUMES. 

3. A YEAR OF BLESSING. Quotations for every day in the year, by 
Rose Porter 

6. BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS. By Lyman P. Powell. With 
an Introduction by the Right Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

PREVIOUS ISSUES IN THE SERIES. 

1 . In Quietness and Confidence. I 4. Resting In His Love. 

2 . Open Windows. I 5. Looking Towards Sunrise. 

ON A PINOUSHION, and other Fairy Tales. By Mary de 
Morgan. With Illustrations by William de Morgan, Author of 
"Joseph Vance” and “Alice-for-Short.” Crown 8 vo, cloth. 3S.6d.net. 

LETTER8 FROM PUSSYCATVILLE. By S. Louise Patteson, 
Author of “ Pussy Meow : the Autobiography of a Cat." Illustrations 
from photographs by the Author. 3s. 6d. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS and the Relation of 
Man as Guardian from a Biblical and Philosophical 
Hypothesis. By E. D. Buckner, M.D. 5s. net. 

A complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 


ALEXANDER MORINQ, Ltd., 

The De La More Press. 32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


THE PONGO PAPERS 

AND 

THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 28 . 6d. net. 

VANITY FAIR. ™—~ 

The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
any traceof human emotion or of that sickly business calledliving. . . 

" The 1 Pongo Papers ’ ... are a brilliant satire. . . . This is a 
book which everyone must read." 

THE TRIBUNE. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 

. . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real laughter in 
the * Pongo Papers.’ " 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

The Duke of Berwick' is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas's work is extraordinary. . . ." 

THE OB8ERVER. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas’s entertaining whim of associating inap¬ 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the ' Pongo Papers.' ... It is all in 
the best style of ‘ nonsense verse,' which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship.” 

THE PUBLISHERS' OIRCULAR (Christmas Number). 

“ The ‘ Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in onr time. The satire 
is rapier-like in it» thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘ scientific ’ thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘ The 
Duke of Berwick ’ is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than once. It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses.” 

London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE LETTERS OF S. REYNOLDS 

HOLE, DEAN OF ROCHESTER. Edited, with Memoir, by 

GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. Illustrated with Portraits, Sketches, and 
Facsimiles. 

MS PP., demy Svo, cloth, gilt top. iSa not. 

The Chuech Times: “Thooo letters are full of boisterous fun and 
religious forth, of love, of sport, and of ro sea and of a strangely 
tsnder sympathy." 

EVERSLEY GARDENS & OTHERS. 

By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. With 2 Pictures in Colour and 16 other 
Full-page Illustrations.- 

Crown Bvo. cloth, gilt top. Is. not. 
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THE HEART OF THE NORTHERN SEA. 

By ALVIDE PRYDZ. Author of "The Children of Haro,” “The 
Promised Land," &c. Translated from the Fifth Norwegian Edition by 
Jessie Rew. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
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A Story of Misadventure. By J. LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE 

Crown Svo. cloth,!6s. 

IS THE NEW THEOLOGY CHRISTIAN 
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Crown Svo, cloth, 192 pam 2s. 6d. not. 
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WORKS by MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

Crown Svo, cloth. Be. net each. NOW READY. 

LIFE AND FLOWERS. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. New Volume of Twelve Essays. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 

Tit A MS LA TED BT ALFHED MUTRO. 

THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 

___ _ _ ___ [Ninth Edition. 

THE BURIED TEMPLE. 

Five Essays. 

THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 

Ten Essays. With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 

_. [Sixth Edition. 

WISDOM AND DESTINY. 

With an Introduction by ALFRED SUTRO. 

. _ ______ __ [Fourth Edition. 

THE DOUBLE GARDEN. 

Sixteen Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS and 
ALFRED SUTRO. [Second Edition. 

_Pott 4to, half-cloth, gilt top, 3a 6d. net.each. 

MY DOG. 

With 6 Full-pace Illustrations In Oolour by G. Vernon 
Stokes. 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
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With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Oolour by G s 

Elgood. 


THE POCKET RUSKIN 

51 VOLUMES NOW READY. 

Fcap. 8vo, CLOTH, gilt top, 2/6 net; LEATHER, 3/6 net per volume. 

The only AUTHORISED & 
COPYRIGHT EDITIONS of 
RUSKIN are Published by 

GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 


MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY¬ 
BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 

By MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

Author of “The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre.” Post 8vo. 9c. 

" Those who have read the first batch of pages from * The Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre ’ will give a hearty weloome to another book by Ella Fuller Maitland. Tha 
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MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND 
THE TIMES ” 

We referred recently in these columns to the extra¬ 
ordinary and ill-mannered attack made by tne Times 
on Mr. -Wilfrid Blunt, and we are now able to place 
before our readers the letters which passed between Mr. 
Blunt and the Times in this connection. Mr. Blunt was 
made the object of a violent attack in a leading article 
in the Times, and this attack was supplemented by one 
which was contained in an anonymous letter printed in 
a prominent position in the Times. Mr. Blunt has been 
able to prove without a shadow of a doubt that the 
author or inspirer of this article and the writer of the 
anonymous letter were one and the same person—Mr. 
Moberly Bell, to wit. We here reproduce the anonymous 
letter referred to and Mr. Blunt’s comments upon it, as 
well as the correspondence which took place betweenMr. 
Blunt and Mr. Buckle. These letters and other printed 
matter are extracted from a pamphlet which Mr. Blunt 
is bringing out, and of which we have received an 
advance copy. It is called “Mr. Blunt and the Times," 
and is published by the author at the Chiswick Press. 
For fuller details of the whole matter we refer our 
readers to this pamphlet. Mr. Blunt informs us that 
he intended to include it in the second edition of the 
“ Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt,” 
but for various reasons of convenience, as well as in 
consideration of its controversial character making it 
more proper that the author should undertake the sole 
responsibility of its production, he decided to issue it 
separately in pamphlet form. We should like to make 
it clear that in taking up this matter we are not com¬ 
mitting ourselves to any agreement or disagreement of 
Me. Blunt’s views as to the policy pursued by the Eng¬ 
lish Occupation in Egypt. Such matters are entirely 
outside our province. We are only concerned with the 
question of the ethics of journalism which have been 
so flagrantly flouted by the action of the Times in 
attacking with such violent discourtesy one who has 
been its constant correspondent for twenty-five years, 
and then on the flimsiest pretexts, refusing him the 
plain right . of reply which is conceded by every 
honourable journal to any individual whom it makes 
the object of attack. There exists in France a law 
relating to le droit de riponse. By this law any paper 
publishing any article reflecting on any individual is 
compelled, under severe penalties, to print any reply 
which that individual may make. Those of us who 
cherished the delusion that among the higher class of 
English newspapers such a law would be superfluous 
must now modify our opinion. In view of the action 
of the Times in this matter, it is evident that such a law 
is urgently needed. 

Perhaps the most telling point which Mr. Blunt has 
made in his pamphlet is that whereby he demonstrates 
that Mr. Moberly Bell, who is now posing as the 
champion of Sir Edward Malet, and who has what we 
can only characterise as the impudence to defend him 
from Mr. Blunt’s “ attacks,” is the author of a book 
containing the most violent and virulent abuse of 
Sir Edward Malet that it is possible to conceive, and 
compared to which Mr. Blunt’s mild and perfectly 
good-natured criticisms of Sir Edward Malet are posi¬ 
tively eulogistic. Mr. Blunt, in his pamphlet, makes 
copious extracts from this extraordinary book, 

Khedives and Pashas,” which Mr. Moberly Bell 
wrote anonymously at the time when he was 
actually acting as Egyptian Correspondent for the 
Times. It is almost impossible to believe that 
anyone occupying a position of even minor responsi¬ 
bility such as Mr. Bell at that time occupied could 
have ventured.to pen such sentences, and as one reads 
them in Mr. Blunt s pamphlet one rubs one’s eyes. 
Not only is Sir Edward Malet attacked from a 
political point of view, but his private character and 


his personal appearance are made the subject of the 
most malignant caricature and ridicule. In order to 
give our readers some idea of the character of this 
attack we can think of no better illustration than this: 
That its tone and style recall the sort of thing we used 
to read in the Intransigeont at the time of the Dreyfus 
case from the vitriolic pen of M. Henri Rochefort. 
The only explanation of Mr. Moberly Bell’s present 
attitude that we can suggest is that he trusted that the 
length of time which has elapsed since the appearance 
of his book and the fact that it was issued anony¬ 
mously would have resulted in oblivion as far as his 
connection with the book was concerned. Unfortu¬ 
nately for him, pride of authorship overcame prudence, 
and the authorship of the book is acknowledged in. 
that useful publication, “ Who’s Who.” 

We now proceed to quote from Mr. Blunt’s pamphlet. 

g IS To the Editor of the Times 

Twenty-five years ago T was your Correspondent in Egypt. 
In that capacity I frequently disagreed with the policy pursued by 
Sir Edward Malet, an a my criticisms or that policy in your columns 
and elsewhere caused an interruption in our friendly relations, 
though not, I am glad to believe, in our mutual esteem. I merely 
recall this fact to show that I am not a prejudiced supporter of Sir 
Edward, whom I have hardly seen since he left Egypt. 

One of the chief subjects of my disagreement with him was that 
he persisted in taking Mr. Wilfrid Blunt too seriously, thereby 
apparently inducing Mr. Gladstone to treat him as an authority, 
until at last Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Blunt between them made the 
British occupation inevitable. 

To me, and to most people resident in Egypt at the time, Mr. 
Blunt was a specimen of that type of British tourist who, 71th no 
evil intentions, but sulTering from acute megalomania, thinks that he 
can acquire the reputation of an authority by spending a few weeks, 
in a country, by meddling in its politics—of which he has nqt a 
rudimentary knowledge—and by writing letters thereon to news¬ 
papers. 

A year or two before Mr. Blunt came to Egypt I had met a 
young man who, after six weeks in the country, announced to me his 
intention of writing an Arabic grammar because he found the 
language so simple. Mr. Blunt confined himself to no such harmless 
experiment, but devoted himself to what he called the study of the 
people. He was known in Cairo as “ the mad Englishman ” who 
would greedily swallow anything, and it was tor a time a favourite 
amusement with certain people to induce an intelligent donkey-boy 
to pose as a leading native and to pour horrible legends into his 
sympathetic ears, lor a time even babunji himself favoured this 
deception, for his own powers of imagination, though great, were 
exhausted. It was, however, playing with edged tools; for though 
Arabi. who was a muddle-headed but honest fellah, took no ad¬ 
vantage of his ignorance, there were others 01 the party, more in¬ 
telligent and less scrupulous, who were willing to use him as their 
tool and to laugh at him behind his back: while our own and other 
consulates, never much in touch with the native element, were 
easily imposed upon. 

The origin of Mr. Blunt’s megalomania and self-imposed mission 
was always popularly ascribed to the fact that he had married a 
connexion of Lord Byron. Byron was a poet—Mr. Blunt wrote 
poetry. Byron espoused the cause of Greek liberty, and Mr. 
Blunt espoused the cause of what he called Egyptian liberty. The 

g arallel was incomplete, for Byron died at Missolonghi and Mr. 
lunt lives at Crabbet Park. 

But his attempts in prose and in verse to represent himself as the 
angel who rode in the whirlwind and directed the storm are farcical 
in the eyes of an- one who knows anything of the circumstances. 
In one sense only is it true. Mr. Blunt was, with Mr. Gladstone, 
the chief provocative cause of the British occupation of Egypt, as 
was George III. of the independence of the United States—they 
raised the whirlwind and were shattered by it. 

As for Sir Edward Malet, I have said that I disagreed with his 
policy. I have written severe things about it nor do I know that 
with regard to that policy itself I have anything to retract: but. 
looking back over a quarter of a centurv, I think I did not perhaps 
make sufficient allowance for the difficulties of any man serving 
under the Government of that period. I was younger; I had not 
then thoroughly realised with what little intelligence the world is 
governed, and, believing that Cabinets were always ruled by in¬ 
telligence, I perhaps attributed to him ihe follies of those whose 
instructions he was bound to obey. 

But in mv greenest vouth I should never have been guilty of 
classing together Sir Edward Malet and the man who openly avows 
that he sent to the Times a statement for which “ of course we had 
not a shadow of authority to go upon ” (p. an). 

Yours faithfully. 

Once a Twenty Years’ Resident in Egypt. 
Apart from the extreme vulgarity of this letter, as to which 
it seems to me there cannot be two questions, it contained 
far more than any previous letter of the anonymous writer a 
wealth of mendacity which, had I so wished to treat it, might, 

I believe, have forced material for an action at law. It 
accused me at the end of it in plain terms of having on a 
specified occasion made a false statement to the Times, know¬ 
ing it to be false, and of having avowed that I had made 
one. My book is quoted as an authority for this, and even the 
page of the book. Yet, as anyone can see who refers to the 
book and page, there is no mention of such a statement there 
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or of any such avowal. What is said there relates not to 
myself, but to a member of the Times’ own staff, who on his 
own initiative made the announcement. Again, the writer’s 
pretended recollection of me at Cairo in 1881, as a simple- 
minded British tourist new to the East, and at the mercy of 
the first Oriental comer, had a peculiar incongruity as ad¬ 
dressed to the Times, whose editor precisely at that date was 
asking me, as one who had just spent the best part of five 
consecutive years in the East, to be their contributor on 
Eastern things. Lastly, what could be said of the rank in¬ 
decency ojf the writer’s coming forward, oblivious of what 
under another alias he had written in 1884, of all men in the 
world as Sir Edward Malet’s champion! 

It was clear, however, that in a case of this kind it was 
useless to reply in detail or argue. I saw there was only one 
course left me irr decency to take, and that was to dissolve my 
epistolary connection with the Times at once and for ever. 
A phrase in my assailant’s letter gave me the opportunity so 
long denied me and the right at last to name him by name. 
He had referred in his opening paragraph to his having 
been “ your correspondent of twenty-five years ago in Egypt.” 
From this to an undeniable identification of that correspon¬ 
dent with the Times manager was but a step. On consulting 
** Who’s Who ” I found the following: 

Bell. Charles Frederic Moberly, Assistant Manager of the Times 
since 1890; b. 2 April, 1847; s. of late Thomas Bell of Egypt; 
educated privately. Times Correspondent in Egypt from 1805-90. 
Publications, “Khedives and Pashas,” 1884; “Egyptian Finance,” 
1887; “From Pharaoh to Fellah,” 1889. 

Armed with this proof, I wrote, my answer intending it to 
be a final letter closing my epistolary account for ever with 
the Times. In ft I said : 

It is impossible for me in any terms jf argument to deal with the 
attack made on me in your leading article, renewed as it is to-day 
in the form of a letter from your correspondent in Egypt of twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Moberly Bell, whose identity with the present 
manager of the Times, and the inspirer of its Egvptian views, is 
notorious. The Times, under his unfortunate direction, has, I 
grieve to say it, ceased, on questions connected with Egypt, to be 
any longer a serious or fair-minded journal, and, with regard to 
myself, has at last in this double-barrelled assault put itself on a 
level with the lowest organs of the press, in its undignified personal 
invective. I cannot treat its displeasure as any longer one worthy 
of a sane man’s reckoning. How indeed is it possible to defend 
■oneself in terms of logic or decency from alternate accusations such 
as are hurled at me of being on the one hand a brainless poetic 
mountebank, afflicted with megalomania, and, on the other, a 
■dangerous anti-English Englishman of sufficient power to make Mr. 
Gladstone see white black in 1882, and who has since devoted half a 
lifetime, it would appear successfully, to destroying the fair fame 
■of his fellow countrymen throughout ihe world ? I cannot fight 
against a double masked attack like this with any weapons I would 
■deign to use, or even answer the present fool’s nonsense of the 
letter published to-day according to its folly. 

All I will claim-—and I do claim it in view of the personal 
character of Mr. Bell’s abuse—is that you should allow me, after 
an epistolary connection of twenty-five years witft the Times, space, 
<or the last time, in your columns to apologize to your older and 
more respectable readers for having lorgotten when I answered Sir 
Edward Malet’s letter unwarily, that the Times of to-day is no 
longer the Times of Delane and Chenery, but a new Times, which 
has broken loose from its ancient tradition of high-mindedness, a 
Times run on lines of erratic indiscretion which might well make 
these honourable editors turn in their graves. 

I did not much suppose the Times would publish this, 
and, published or unpublished, I should probably have left the 
matter there but for a message received a few days later from 
the editor. It said : 


The Editor of the Times to Mr. Blunt 
_ _ Oct. 22 nd, 1907. 

Dear Sir. 

I am directed by the Editor to acknowledge the receipt of 
vour letter dated the 19th inst., and to say that our columns are 
freely open to you for a reply. Your present communication, how- 
■ever, is not a reply, but is largely abuse of the Times, and is 
furthermore characterized by a quite inadmissible introduction of 
private names. In these circumstances I am to return your letter 
with the Editor s compliments. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

G. Murray Brumwell. 


On receipt of this I saw that a new means of reply was 
perhaps open to me which, while complying with the condi¬ 
tions, would effectually indicate the worthlessness of my 
anonymous assailant, at least to the editor, for I thought that 
perhaps Mr. Buckle, whom I had known for years as an 
honourable man, might not be aware of Mr. Bell’s full ante¬ 
cedents, especially in connection with Sir Edward Malet, and 
might not have been himself a party to my betrayal. I there¬ 
fore wrote : 


Mr. Blunt to the Editor of the Times 

Oct. 30 th, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Buckie, 

Your message sent me through Mr. Brumwell was delayed 
in reachtng me owing to its insufficient address. In accordance 
with it I now send you a letter in which there is neither abuse of 
the Times nor any name mentioned which can contravene ^our rules. 

I trust to see it published with all due prominence, and with it 
some kind of apology for the personal character of the attack made 
on me by Mr. Moberly Bell. That the leading article as well as the 
letter are his there can be no doubt, and the two together are of 
such a nature that, used as I am to hard words in the Press, I do 
not mean this time to let the matter drop. I add therefore to my 
public letter this private line to you, as I cannot think that you will 
continue to identify yourself with the vulgarity and violence of Mr. 
Bell’s style of writing. 

I am, yours truly, 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

The letter I sent him for publication, with this private note, 
reminded the Times of what its special points against me in 
connection with Sir Edward Malet had been, and showed 
firstly how exactly his anonymous correspondent’s estimate in 
former days of Sir Edward’s diplomacy and (personalities 
apart) of his character, corresponded on those special points 
with my own; and secondly, how gross those personalities had 
been, and so how unfit a champion he must be in such a 
quarrel. The passages I quoted were those already given 
from Mr. Moberly Bell’s “ Khedives and Pashas." The letter 
noted, too, how incongruous the anonymous correspondent’s 
fanciful description of me must be, when it was remembered 
that, at the very moment it pretended to describe, I was being 
invited by the then Times editor to correspond with the Times 
on Eastern subjects. And the letter ended by claiming for 
me an apology. 

Whether Mr. Buckle was responsible for the letter I print 
next I do not know. I have been told that he was away from 
the Times office, and it is significant that my personal letter 
to him was not answered by himself. This letter is called pri¬ 
vate, but I recognise in it nothing of privacy : 

The Editor of the Times to Mr. Blunt 

Nov. 1st, 1987- 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the Editor to acknowledge your letter of the 
30th inst. intended for publication (together with your accompany¬ 
ing private letter addressed to Mr. Buckle). 

I am to inform you that the Editor declines to publish it for the 
following reason : 

The letter from “Once a Twenty Years’ Resident in Egypt” 
(the Times, 19th October), to which in the main it is a reply, clearly 
contains (as must be obvious to all who know the facts) an amende 
to Sir Edward Malet for, and an implied retractation of, the 
criticisms and unfavourable comments made upon him by the 
writer, many years ago, in his book, “ Khedives and Pashas.” 

But the greater part of your letter consists of nothing but a 
quotation of these very passages, already by implication withdrawn. 
To rake them up in these circumstances and republish them for 
controversial purposes would be an act so manifestly indefensible 
and unfair that the Editor will not permit the columns of the Times 
to be made use of for the purpose. 

This decision has nothing to do with the personality of the gentle¬ 
man concerned; any other correspondent would in similar circum¬ 
stances be protected in the same wav. It is taken without 
any communication between the Editor and Mr. Moberly Bell, who 
has not been informed of this correspondence with you. 

You state that you were asked by a former Editor of the Times 
to be a contributor to his columns on Eastern subjects and you 
adduce this as a testimony to your status and knowledge; and I am 
to point out that this invitation was given in ignorance of the fact 
that vou were capable (as on page 43} of your “ Secret History ” 
you have now openly avowed) of sending to the Times a statement 
for which " of course we had not a shadow of authority to go upon.” 

I am further to add that the conjecture in your private letter as to 
the authorship of the leading article in the Times of 18th October is 
completely erroneous. Mr. Moberly Bell had nothing to do with it. 
directly or indirectly, and no knowledge of any kind about it before 
the article appeared. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

G. Murray Brumwell. 

The insincerity of the excuse here made is very apparent. 
The pretence is that Mr. Bell had apologised in his letter to 
Sir Edward Malet and retracted “ Khedives and Pashas.” 
But the letter of the Twenty Years’ Resident contains no word 
of apology more distinct than the halting profession by one 
anonymous person of having in some measure changed views 
about Sir Edward’s diplomacy formerly expressed by another 
anonymous person. As 'to Mr. Bell’s insults, published in 
1884 under a third alias, they remaifi unacknowledged and 
unretracted. The book is not named in the letter, nor does 
the author identify himself with the writer of the book except 
by the frail clue which enabled me, who already knew how 
things were, to supply the missing link of proof. All is still 
carefully concealed from ordinary readers of the Times. So 
little has “ Khedives and Pashas ” been retracted that at this 
very moment Mr. Moberly Bell’s other book, almost as inso- 
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lent as the first, is being openly sold at the Times Book Club, 
in a new issue, with his name on the cover thus : “ C. F. 
Moberly Bell, author of ‘ Egyptian Finance,’ ‘ Khedives and 
Pashas,’ etc.” I count Mr. Brumwell’s letter, therefore, as a 
mere excuse to save Mr. Bell’s face and the Times'. 

With regard to my own letter, I do hot say that the Times 
ought necessarily to have published it. The editor might have 
excused himself from doing so out of deference to Sir Edward 
Malet, whom Mr. Bell had insulted so grievously in some of 
the passages quoted. I should not have blamed him. But 
this was not the excuse the editor gave. His excuse was that 
it would be unfair to Mr. Bell to publish it. What the editor 
ought, I think, to have done was to have asked me to sup¬ 
press the public letter, and then to have given me the public 
apology I had a right to. This done, he should have banished 
Mr. Bell for the future from the editorial room of the Times. 
Instead of this he repeats, clearly in collusion with Mr. Bell, 
the mendacious assertion of my pretended avowal made in the 
anonymous letter. 

My answer ending the correspondence will close this memo¬ 
randum : 

Mr. Blunt to Mr. Brumwell for the Editor of the Times 

Nov. sth, iqo7. 

Dear Sir 

You will be good enough to tell Mr. Buckle with my com¬ 
pliments that I quite understand that the credit of the Times, as at 
present conducted, requires that Mr. Moberly Bell should be 
screened from the effects of his past and present follies and vul¬ 
garities. The credit of the Times, however, is of no consequence 
to me, who have never been connected with it except as an outsider. 

Mr. Buckle seems to imagine that 1 was and am under some 
obligation to the Times. The contrary was. and is, the case. 
Although on the original invitation of Mr. Chenery I have con¬ 
tributed letters on Eastern and other subjects during twenty-five 
years to the Times, amounting perhaps to an aggregate of some 
hundreds of columns of print, I have nevei been in any way on 
the Times’ staff or accepted a penny from it in payment. My 
position has been from the first an independent one. All I ex¬ 
pected from the Times in return tor my tetters was honourable and 
decorous treatment, with a right to my own uncurtailed opinions and 
of full reply when attacked. These have been recognised during all 
these years. To-day Mr. Buckle denies them. 

I notice that, in your letter of the rst, you repeat Mr. Bell’s 
false assertion that I have “openly avowed” at page 433 of my 
book that I sent to the Times in 1882 a statement “for which we 
had not a shadow of authority.” No su :h avowal is to be found 
there, nor is there a word of my making a statement of any kind 
to the Times true or false. What is narrated is that Mr. Bourke 
managed that an announcement should be made in the Times, for 
which we, the friends of the prisoners, had no authority. There 
is not a syllable in the text suggesting that he did so on other 
than his own initiative. 

Finally, as to the leading article of October 18th last, whatever 
Mr. Buckle, or whoever is speaking through you as Editor in his 
name, may choose to say about its clerical authorship, it is certain 
that both it and the mendacious nonsense of the anonymous letter of 
the rgth, now traced beyond the power 01 denial to the Times 
ftianager, emanated from the same Times office, were inspired by 
the same bitter official rancour, and were the offspring of the same 
distorted Times office view of Egyptian things, if not put into verbal 
form by the same scurrilous pen. I say this even if it should be 
provable that Mr. Buckle himself wrote the article without im¬ 
mediately consulting Mr. Bell about it. The Times Editor and the 
Times Manager are, where Egypt is concerned, synonymous terms. 

Since, therefore, Mr. Buckle, or whoever of the Times staff wrote 
the article, and Mr. Bell between them have made this personal 
attack on me, and Mr. Buckle, or whomever you represent as 
Editor denies me reply or apology, I return to the position I held 
in my letter of a fortnight ago. My epistolary connection with the 
Times, at least in its present phase of existence, ends from to-day. 
All that remains for me to do is to make public the whole circum¬ 
stances of the affair. There are other ways of publicity than the 
columns of the Times, and I shall put the whole of this corre¬ 
spondence in print in a form which I believe will reach the general 
public with equal effect, both at home and abroad. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wn-FSib Scawen Blunt. 


EGO ET MAX MEUS 

“ How very delightful Max’s drawings are. For all 
their mad perspective and crude colour, they have, 
indeed, the sentiment of style, and they reveal with 
rarer delicacy than does any other record the spirit of 
Lloyd-George’s day.” This sentence is not quite 
original: it is adapted from an eminent author because 
the words sum up so completely the inexpressible satis¬ 
faction following an inspection of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
caricatures recently issued bv Messrs. Methuen. To-day 
essentially belongs to the Minister who presides at the 
Board of Trade. Several attempts have been made to 
describe the literature and art and drama of the present 
as “ Edwardian,” from a very proper and loyal spirit, 


to which I should be the last to object; we were even 
promised a few years ago a new style of furniture to 
inaugurate the reign—something to supplant that Louis 
Dix-neuvieme decor which is merely a compromise with 
the past. But somehow the whole thing has fallen 
through; in this democratic aeon the adjective 
“ Edwardian ” trips on the tongue; our real dramatists 
are all Socialists or Radicals; our poets and writers 
Anarchists (Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arthur Machen 
being honourable exceptions); and our artists are the 
only Conservatives of intellect. Our foreign policy 
alone can be called “ Edwardian,” so personal is it to 
the King; but everything else is a compromise, so our 
time must therefore be Known—at least, ten years of 
it—as the Lloyd-Georgian period. I can imagine 
collectors of the future struggling for an alleged 
genuine work of art belonging to this brief Martin’s 
summer of the renaissance, and the disappointment of 
the dealer on finding that it is dated a year before the 
threatened railway strike, thereby reducing its value by 
some thousands. 

Just as we go to Kneller and Lely for speaking por¬ 
traits of the men who made their age, so I believe our 
descendants will turn to Max for listening likenesses of 
the present generation. Of all modern artists he alone 
follows Hamlet’s advice. If the mirror is a convex one, 
that is merely the accident of genius, and reflects the 
malady of the century. Other artists have too much 
eye on the Uffizi and the National Gallery (the more 
modest of them only painting up to the Tate). They 
are all Paulo-Post-Raphaelites; but in Max we have one 
who never harks forward to the future, and is there¬ 
fore more characteristic, more Lloyd-Georgian than 
any of his peers. Set for one moment beside some 
Rubens’ goddess a duchess by Mr. Sargent, and how 
would she be troubled by its beauty ? Not in the 
slightest degree; because they are both similar but 
differing expressions of the same genius of painting. 
The centuries which separate them are historical con¬ 
ventions; and in Art, history does not count; aesthetic¬ 
ally, time is of no consequence. But in the more 
objective art of caricature history is of some import, 
and (as Mr. Beerbohm himself admitted about photo¬ 
graphs) the man limned is of paramount importance. 
Actual resemblance, truthfulness of presentation, criti¬ 
cism of the model become legitimate subjects for con¬ 
sideration. Generally speaking, artists long since 
wisely resigned all attempts at catching a likeness, 
leaving to photography an inglorious victory. Mr. 
Beerbohm, realising this fact, seized caricature as a 
substitute—the consolation, it may be, for a lost or 
neglected talent. It is as though Watts (painter of the 
Soul’s Prism, if ever there was one) had pushed away 
Ward and Downey from the camera to insert a subtler 
lens, a more sensitive negative. 

If, reader, you have ever been to a West-end picture 
shop, you will have suffered some annoyance on look¬ 
ing too attentively at any item in the exhibition, by the 
approach of an officious attendant, who presses you to 
purchase it. He begins by flattery; he felicitates you 
on your choice of the best picture in the room—the one 
that has been universally admired by critics and col¬ 
lectors. 

The fact of its not being sold is due (he naively con¬ 
fesses) to its rather high price; several offers have been 
submitted, and if not sold at the catalogued amount the 
artist^ has promised to consider them; but it is very un¬ 
likely that the drawing will remain long without a red 
ticket, “ as people come back to town to-morrow.” 
There is the stab, the stab in the back while you were 
drinking honey; the tragedy of Corfe Castle repeated. 
People with a capital P in picture-dealing circles does 
not mean what they call the Hoypolloy; it means the 
great ones of the earth, the monde, the Capulets and 
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Montagus with wealth or rank. You have been 
measured by the revolting attendant. He does not 
count you with them, or you would not be in town 
to-day; something has escaped you in the Morning 
Post, some function to which you were not invited, or 
of which you know nothing. If you happen to be a 
Capulet you feel mildly amused, and in order to correct 
the wrong impression and let the underling know your 
name and address you purchase the drawing; for the 
greatest have their weak side. But, if not, and you 
have simply risen from the “ purple of commerce,” you 
are determined not to lag behind stuck-up Society; you 
will revenge yourself for the thousand injuries of 
Fortunatus; you will deprive him of his prerogative to 
buy the best. The purchase is concluded. You go 
home with your nerves sligmly shaken from the 
gloved contest—you go home to face your wife and 
children, wearing a look of wistful enquiry on their 
irregular upturned faces, as when snow lies upon the 
ground they scent Christmas, and you look up with 
surprise at the strange whiteness of the ceiling. Though 
in private life a contributor to The Academy, in public 
I am one of those importunate salesmen. 

It was my duty, my pleasurable duty, to so act for 
Mr. Beerbohm’s caricatures then exhibited at a fashion¬ 
able West-end gallery, where I saw many of his models. 
I observe that when Mr. Beerbohm is a friend of his 
victim he is generally at his best, and that he is always 
excellent and often superb if he is in sympathy with the 
personality of that victim, however brutally he may 
render it. His failures are due to lack of sympathy, 
and they are often, oddly enough, the mildest as carica¬ 
tures. There are only two failures in the album of 
masterpieces published by Messrs. Methuen, though I 
do not know precisely, nor can I aver, that the failures 
are due to reasons I have suggested. Fortunately, 
Mr. Beerbohm has selected chiefly those celebrities who 
are either personal friends or for whom he must have 
great admiration and sympathy. By a divine palmistry 
he estimates them with exquisite perception. Frankly, 
1 miss in the excellent reproductions the witty colour 
which he uses so sparingly but with such significance, 
but it would have been impossible to have had such 
sumptuous reproductions all coloured for one guinea. 
In these close days one guinea plain is more accessable 
than five guineas coloured. The book is a marvel of 
cheapness. As Mr. Beerbohm craftily retained the 
copyrights, I should add that I have unfortunately no 
material interest in the work. I noted that those who 
were annoyed with their own caricature either did not 
know Mr. Beerbohm or disliked his incomparable 
writings; and, curiously enough, he misses the likeness 
in those he either does not know personally or whom 
you would suspect he dislikes himself. I am glad now 
of the opportunity of being sincere, because it was part 
of my function as salesman to agree with what every¬ 
one said, whether in praise or in blame. 

And let me reproduce a conversation with one whom 
Dante would have called a person of importance: it is 
illustrative: 

fS cene : The - Gallery; rather empty, early morning. Carica¬ 

tures by Max Beerbohm; entrance one shilling. Enter Dis¬ 
tinguished Client, takes catalogue, but does not consult it. No 
celebrity ever consults a catalogue in a modern picture gallery. 
This does not apply to ladies, however distinguished, who 
conscientiously begin at number one and read out from the 
catalogue the title of each picture. Shopman in attendance .] 

D. C. (glancing round ) .• Yes, how clever they are. 

Shopman : Yes, they are very amusing. 

D. C. : I suppose you have had heaps of People. What a pity 
Max cannot draw ! 

Shopman : Yes, it is a great pity. 

D. C. (examines drawing; after a pause): But he can draw. Look 
ut that one of Althorp. 

Shopman (trying to look intelligent); Yes, that certainly is well 
drawn. 

D. C. (pointing to view of Paris in Mr. Claude Lowlher's carica¬ 
ture) ■ And how extraordinary that is. It is like one of Muirhead 

Pcn-’s street scenes. He does street scenes, doesn’t he? 


Shopman : Yes; or one of Joseph Pennell’s. 

D. C. (after a pause): What a pity he never gets the likeness. 
That s very bad of Arthur Balfour. 

Shopman : Yes, it is a great pity. No, that’s not at all a good 
one of Mr. Balfour. 

D. C. {-pointing to Mr. Shaw's): But he has got the likeness there. 
f>y Jove, it s nearly as good as a photograph. 

Shopman (examining picture as if he had never seen it- 
enthusiastically ); It s almost as good as a photograph. 

that’s Rosebery umbrella to Lord Weardale): Of course, 

do^o 0 uthTnk ( {rC^rg™t% S ? [B,,Sk “ y Ckaneing SUii ‘ et) Wha ‘ 

D. C. (now worked up) ; Oh, that’s very good. Yes, that’s the 
1 ,j ee lt T s so . 1< ? 1 1 should have bought that one if it 

hadn t been sold. I wish Max would do a caricature of - 

(describes a possible caricature). Tell him I suggested it; he knows 
me quite well (glancing round). He really is tremendous. Are 
they going to be published ? 

Shopman : \es, by Methuen & Co. (Hastily going over to new- 
, YeS ’- M . 1 “? e ’ f hat Arthur Balfour; it’s considered 

u\e best caricature in the exhibition ; the likeness is so particularly 
striking, and as a pure piece of draughtsmanship it is certainly the 
hnest drawing in the room. No, that’s not so good of Lord 

vi. h °c P ,' ! h9llgh J‘ W £ S ‘K firSt n.‘° ? el1 - j Turning to another client) 
\es, sir, he is Mr. Beerbohm Tree's half-brother. 

__ Robert Ross. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE HORSE¬ 
LEECH 

About eight years ago I was looking at an exhibition 
of miscellaneous contemporary drawings. In one of 
the darkest corners of a dark little room I was suddenly 
pulled up short by a group of drawings in sanguine, 
mostly studies of the nude. The subjects were not 
specially beautiful—they had rather an element of 
beauty—and they were beautifully treated. The draw¬ 
ing united beauty and strength after the manner of very 
great masters. Among the sanguines was a drawing 
in ink of quite another kind. The subject was actively 
hideous, the treatment might be called irreverently, 
scrabbling with a pen. Every line of this scrabbling 
spelt genius. I asked, and was told that the name of 
the artist was Augustus John, of whom I had never 
heard before. 

I believe that beauty is an essential quality of the 
greatest art. For this reason the Parthenon is a 
gi eater building than the pyramids. However great an 
artist may be, his greatness is diminished if he has little 
sense of beauty, and if he devotes himself to hideous 
subjects. If Lionardo and Albrecht Diirer had drawn 
nothing but elephantiasis and the monstrous births of 
sows, they would not have been the artists that they 
are. By beauty, I do not meant beauty, skill, or 
power in line, colour, or treatment. I mean, pl ainl y, 
a beautiful subject. I state baldly the truth which is 
the worst heresy to the school with which Mr. Augustus 
John is classed. Yet, in the active ugliness of the sub¬ 
ject which I have mentioned, his genius flashed upon 
me, rather than in the elements of beauty which 
attracted me to the sanguine studies. This was 
because it embodied an essential to Art more primal 
even than beauty—creation. Without creation. Art, 
high or low, is impossible. The creative faculty in 
action is the projection from the artist of his own per¬ 
sonality into his subject. In considering Mr. John’s 
position as an artist, the value of these sanguine draw¬ 
ings lies in the evidence which they give of his less 
apparent quality, his sense of beauty; his creative 
faculty is plain enough. It is said that at about that 
period of his development he accepted advice—I would 
rather say, he assimilated influence, which caused him 
to cease drawing in his sanguine style, to cease develop¬ 
ing his sense of beauty, and to devote himself entirely 
to summary creation. This influence was wrong; it 
proceeded from poverty of imagination, from a lack of 
the philosophy of Art, and from an ignorance of the 
history of Art, which was not only incidental but 
assertive. It was the reaction from one revolt, and 
was itself another revolt, from formalism and tradition. 
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As such it did service in breaking new ground. But it 
has done little more. The school which represents it 
in England, at least, tends to become flat, formless, 
discursive, sterile of great work, devoid of the reality 
at which it aims. It is only such a genius as Mr. John’s 
that it does not dissipate and emasculate. The influ¬ 
ence in his case was wrong for another reason—it 
emanated from ignorance that the instinct of early 
youth is not life, but beauty, the flower of life. The 
creative instinct is natural rather later. By this influ¬ 
ence Mr. John’s eyes were averted from true beauty to 
the spurious beauty of power. Hence have come crea¬ 
tions which I am forced to call embryonic, in prodigious 
quantity. Their number and power combined has 
never been surpassed. To those who regard seriously 
the future of contemporary Art in England, the little 
collection of some hundred studies at Messrs. Carfax’s 
is the most interesting exhibition of the year. But in 
the midst of an atmosphere charged with the idea that 
beauty is a sign of weakness, because prettiness is a 
disguise which weakness wears—just as impressionism 
may serve as a disguise to bad draughtsmen—Mr. John 
has allowed himself to confuse accident with essence. 
He has deliberately sought ugliness as the expression 
of his power. He has in the past allowed himself to be 
dominated by an atmosphere of ideas to which he is 
immeasurably superior, with the consequence that 
artists who have derived directly from himself have 
developed further on their channels than he has in his 
broad bed. 

Critics have already expressed many truths in an 
admirable manner concerning Mr. John’s studies as 
scaffolding rather than as perfected creation. I very 
much regret if such criticisms and mine are moment¬ 
arily unpleasing to him. Let him rather regard them 
as expressing the high importance which we attach to 
his development among his contemporaries. The view 
that his studies are scaffolding is surely the favourable, 
the optimistic view. We regard them as pregnant with 
great accomplishment. Let our view rather encourage 
him. It is only the enthusiastic audience that clamours 
for the climax. When we have small expectations we 
applaud the first act and fall asleep. We have had 
enough. To Mr. John we still cry: “Give! give! ” 
What do the daughters of the horse-leech want? I 
for one hoped that when he advanced, as I think, to oil 
painting that he might satisfy me with easel pictures. 
I am obliged to confess that he has not satisfied me, 
and shows no desire to do so in that direction. His oil 
paintings have been, of course, characteristic in them¬ 
selves, in the atmosphere about him, very notable; but 
that is all. Just before the opening of Messrs. Car¬ 
fax’s exhibition an enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. 
John was shown to me, welcome for that reason. It 
was then in manuscript. I hope it will appear in print, 
if it has not already done so. At anyrate, I believe I 
may refer to it. The writer expressed the conviction 
that Mr. John will attain his development as a decorator 
of great wall spaces, that he will be the creator and the 
master for all time of a great and abiding school of 
twentieth-century wall decoration which will arise in 
England. The writer bases his view partly on the 
decorative sketches which have always been an 
important feature in Mr. John’s work. If the writer’s 
hopes are realised, which depends upon Mr. John, he 
will have justified his sketches, and will silence our 
clamour. I have not space to examine this view, and 
since I cannot claim it as original, I leave it to be 
developed by the writer from whom I borrow it. 

I return whence I started—to beauty. The point of the 
present exhibition, to which I have been so long in 
coming, is the tendency which it shows in Mr. John 
to return, to develop his sense of beauty. At one time 
his aim seemed to be to “ uglify.” We all know by 
sight some subject—indeed, victim—of his wand, who 


is pleasant to look upon, whom it has transformed to 
a likeness not even characteristic of any natural defects 
which the subject may have. Specimens of the human 
race are often extraordinarily hideous in detail, but 
when they are, they generally have an element of 
grotesque attraction. Mr. John used to eliminate even 
this element, and it is impossible to believe that his 
models, unknown to us, possessed features and other 
members of such ghastly plainness as he there pre¬ 
sented to us. In the present exhibition I do not re¬ 
member one wilful example of uglification. Formerly 
also, when Mr. John indulged us by some miti¬ 
gation of plainness, his work was less powerful 
than when he cast it, con amore, full in our 
faces. Now the contrary is the case, his strongest 
work has the greatest element of beauty. There 
is also far more evidence, in broad and definite 
treatment of drapery, in suggestion of colour and 
material, in breadth of figure drawing and grace of 
pose than I have ever seen before, to indicate his 
power to become a great decorator. His sketches for 
composition are also finer and more suggestive. There 
is only one item to which I take exception for the 
purposes of exhibition. It is the sort of sketch 
which Monsieur Rodin uses as notes or memoranda in 
the production of his sculptures, mere blocks still in the 
quarry, one of those shadows of drawing which some 
one else wickedly called, “ pigs drawn with the eyes 
shut.” It is surely premature for Messrs. Carfax to 
exhibit a barrel of sand until after an edifice is com¬ 
pleted. That an edifice will be completed I confidently 
hope, but it will descend out of the contemplation of 
beauty upon the broad foundations which Mr. John has 
already laid, as the islands of the Adriatic seem to 
descend from heaven upon the sea when the sun melts 
the mists on a winter’s morning. 

G. L. T. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

The Golden Porch. By W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
(Arnold, 5s.) 

Prose renderings of the Greek classics have been so 
numerous and excellent during the last thirty years 
that it is difficult to do more than commend Mr. 
Hutchinson’s book. However, he is quite justified in 
claiming some originality in selecting the myths of 
Pindar’s Odes for his subject, and, as he writes well, 
using clear and simple English, “ The Golden Porch ” 
will be found very good reading even by those who 
knew Pindar at school and university. Pedants may 
find fault with him for introducing his own imaginings 
when Pindar’s seem to need explanation and amplifica¬ 
tion; but it is evident the book is intended for general 
consumption and not for the learned. “ The Golden 
Porch ” should act as a competent preliminary reader 
for boys and youths about to study the Greek original. 
It will enable them to get the atmosphere of the classic 
better than a dozen lectures. The story of Tantalus, 
given under the title of “ The Favourite of the Gods,” 
is Mr. Hutchinson’s best effort, though “ The Pansy 
Baby ” runs it very close. The book is to be recom¬ 
mended as a worthy addition to the many stories 
inspired by the literature of “The Realms of Gold.” 

Old English Plays: No. I., The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus, by Christopher Marlowe; 
No. II., A Woman Killed with Kindness, by 
Thomas Heywood. Edited by F. J. Cox. 
(Griffiths, 6d. net each.) 

These well-printed and tastefully bound little reprints 
form the first of a series designed for the student who 
is anxious to acauire a knowledge of the dramatic 
literature of the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras. The 
third and fourth volumes promised are Ben Johnson’s 
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“ Every Man in His Humour,” and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Maid’s Tragedy,” after other “ specimen ” 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, reprints of certain of 
the dramas of the Restoration period and the comedies 
of the eighteenth century are to be added. The books 
before us, as we have said, are tastefully got up, and the 
editor has done his work well. The old texts have been 
adhered to, and the plays, without exception, are, like 
these, to be unexpurgated. Where necessary, notes 
are supplied, and Mr. Cox, in interesting and com- 
mendably brief introductions, gives a succinct account 
of the play and its author, showing the position each 
occupied in contemporary literature and life. The 
texts are trustworthy, and if the selection proves as 
judicious as in Mr. Cox’s hands it should, the publisher 
will have done good work. Cheap reprints of really 
good plays are badly needed, and this little series is a 
step in the right direction. We extend a hearty wel¬ 
come to it, and trust that it will secure the support it 
deserves. 

The Origin and Nature of Man. By S. B. G. 

McKinnby, M.A., L.R.C.P.Edin. (Oliphant, 

Anderson and Ferrier, 5s. net.) 

The Secret of Genesis. By George St. Clair. 

(Francis Griffiths, 5s. net.) 

Here are two books by conscientious writers. Both 
seek to uphold the value of the Bible as the record 
of the beginning of things; both are earnestly concerned 
to rebut the supposed attack of science on religion. 
And a comparison of the two is most instructive as 
illustrating the widely divergent channels which the 
train of thought of individuals of different tastes and 
temperaments may follow to arrive at the same end. 
Mr. McKinney is chiefly bent upon the destruction of 
the doctrine of evolution as propounded by Darwin and 
by Huxley, for he holds it to be utterly incompatible 
with the preservation of the authority of the Bible. 
He is led into the other extreme, and endeavours to 
demonstrate the degradation of man from primitive 
perfection. And in the process of so doing, he is 
induced to postulate an extraordinarily widespread 
knowledge in the ancient world of the Mosaic account 
of the creation, at a date even anterior to the earliest 
possible date which can be assigned to the books of 
Moses. After this we are inclined to “ take lying 
down ” almost any proposition that the author may 
advance. But we cannot help being impressed with 
the sincerity of the writer, which often carries convic¬ 
tion when it does not conflict with ascertained archaeo¬ 
logical fact. Still, imagination staggers at the picture 
of “ a race of elohim or perfect men ” in the Euphrates 
valley before the Fall. 

Mr. St. Clair’s book, on the other hand, is of the 
calendar-making order. To him all the creation-story 
is the history of conflicting calendar-systems, astro¬ 
nomical in origin. We have recently discussed another 
book of this kind, and for the most part the remarks 
concerning that work will apply equally to this. How¬ 
ever, Mr. St. Clair is a level-headed and lucid writer, 
and really makes out quite a good case. No one could 
fail to be interested in his ‘interpretation of the Flood- 
story, though when pressed home in detail the argument 
becomes ludicrous. And when the serpent and Cain 
and Abel, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and all the rest of 
the personages of the story are made to stand for 
conflicting calendar-systems, we lay down the volume 
with a sigh for wasted energy and ingenuity. Mr. 
St. Clair speaks of the work of one of his predecessors 
in this field of research as “ learned but ridiculous.” 
We can find no better description to apply to his own 
work. 


FICTION 

Eve Norris. By Claire de Pratz. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
We are not familiar with the name of this writer, 
but if, as we suppose, it is her first novel, it is 
something of an achievement. The story is readable 
from the beginning because the situation disclosed is 
one of perennial interest. The heroine, though a 
daughter of dreary, unimaginative parents, is possessed 
of a fine voice and what is termed the artistic tempera¬ 
ment. Miss de Pratz has a seeing eye where middle- 
class Philistines are concerned, and here is her descrip¬ 
tion of the Norris family: 

The Norrises were members of an English family of the most 
ordinary type, which had come from Yorkshire, and was descended 
from Yorkshire farmers. For generations, from father to son, they 
had been business men working in city offices. Their wives and 
mothers—stolid conventional English women with mouse-coloured 
hair and mild blue eyes . . . possessed dumpy figures and not 

even the most elementary ideas concerning the art of dress. 

In a family of this sort an artist was bound 

to be considered something of a “ freak.” Eve 

has nothing in common with any of her rela¬ 

tives, and the contrast between them and her 
is mercilessly insisted upon. When the brother 
marries she escapes from the suburbs and goes 

to Paris to have her voice trained, and most of the 
volume is taken up with a description of her life there 
as a student. We need not describe the plot, such 
as it is, in detail; it will be sufficient to say that 
Miss de Pratz has been successful in sketching the 
development, through sorrow, of a finely-conceived 
character. There are, however, many faults in the 
book. The author has a fixed point of view to 
which everything has to conform, and she is 
violently feministe in her principles. Her ideas are 
necessarily rather warped, and she does not see life 
“ steadily ” or “ whole,” but only one side of an old 
and unanswerable question. Yet, she has drawn a living 
and interesting character, and perhaps the highest 
praise that we can give her book ,s that it reminded us 
of Evelyn Innes. 

Catherine. By L. Parry Truscott. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

The publisher kindly tells us, in sending “ Catherine ” 
for review, that it is, from the literary point of view, 
the best story he has read for many a long day. Well, 
the publisher has been unfortunate. We hoped his 
frank testimony would simplify the reviewer’s task, but 
unhappily we are unable to say this is the best story we 
have read, etc. There are really only two characters, 
Catherine and her lover. Catherine has lived all her 
days in such an incredibly close seclusion from life and 
knowledge that her intelligence is virgin, and at 
eighteen she has never been beyond the walled garden 
save in charge, being destined, and prepared thuswise, 
for a nun. George Gifford (inevitably George) an 
artist, conceives it his privilege to awaken her dormant 
soul, paints Catherine, and behaves something like a 
cad. George is immensely fascinating. “In matters 
of art and literature he was a connoisseur ... he 
had an ear for music ... it was his habit to scan, 
if he did not actually read, most of the new books (tire¬ 
less man, for a lover!) as they came out he has the 
trick, which he forgets after a few chapters, of “ laugh¬ 
ing unmirthfully and he wears (we knew itj a short 
golden beard. No marvel Catherine loves him. 

With such material as this, Mrs. Parry Truscott has 
wrought, despite the prolonged and tedious reflective¬ 
ness of her two characters, a readable and, at times, 
poignant novel. But it is not fair to suggest, and trick 
you, unwary, into enduring the disagreeable horrors of 
midnight murder, only to produce after a few pages 
the murdered man unscathed. Still less considerate is 
it after this to bring you witness of the actual death of 
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George Gifford—connoisseurship, short golden beard, 
and all—by lightning, with a silver cross raised above 
his head, reminding us, unfortunately, of the delectable 
“ Sign of the Cross." The triple sensation is too much 
for us, is too much in the style of melodrama. And we 
do not like the just-written letter found in Gifford’s 
hands, with its distasteful allusion to the “ White 
Christ.” These are regrettable lapses, and we regret 
them because, on the whole, “ Catherine,” though not 
“ the best story we have read for many a long day,” is 
good enough to make us wish, a little irritably perhaps, 
that it had been a great deal better. 

Incapable Lovers, Limited. By W. W. Ward. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

This story reminds us strongly of a certain class of 
stage jewellery. Just as the immense glass diamonds 
of the pantomime tiara hide its tin setting, so Mr. 
Ward’s huge, sparkling jokes obliterate the frame¬ 
work of his tale. That it is in intention humorous may 
be gathered from the exquisitely funny names of the 
leading characters: Miss Evergreen, Mr. Snigger, 
Mr. Peregrine Mayne Chance, the Rev. Edward 
Creamcreed, and the Hon. Fitzmotor Carpacer, but 
the humour is of the same quality as a practical joke. 
The only distinct personality in the book, Mr. Ever¬ 
green, is made to talk an incomprehensible lingo, which 
the average reader has not time to translate: 

At the pwesent wate of pwogwession we shall weach the Nawth 
Pole ahead of Nansen, 

•md Twemble, O sinnaw ! 

are but two short sentences taken haphazard from a 
work of over 300 closely printed pages, consisting 
mainly of the cryptic utterances of this same Mr. Ever¬ 
green. The book is positively ablaze with cheap wit, 
and lacks none of the garish vulgarity of the pantomime 
tiara. 

The Shade of the Acacia. By Jessie E. Livesay. 
(John Long, 6s.) 

Miss Livesay writes well, and with unusual restraint. 
Her story is typically English in tone, and deals with 
life in a fox-hunting county, with men who are, before 
everything, sportsmen, and women who show to 
better advantage in the hunting field than in the 
drawing-room. Her theme is the old one of 
a man who falls in love with the wife of his 
greatest friend, and who, after a long struggle, throws 
away honour and loyalty for the sake of the stronger 
passion. The quotation from which Miss Livesay 
takes her title: 

The friendship of man is like the shade of the acacia. Yet while 
the friendship lives, it lives. When God wills it to die, it dies— 

is the key to the whole story. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. Blunt’s interesting article in your paper on the 
hapless poet, Francis Thompson, is very suggestive. I wonder 
if the editor of that Catholic magazine who pigeon-holed his 
verses and article for six months would ever have used them 
had he not been short of copy? And is it not passing strange 
that a genius as well as an ordinary writer must alike depend 
on the vagary or forgetfulness of an editor? Of course, an 
editor’s time is precious and limited, whilst his supply of un¬ 
solicited contributions may be commonplace and unlimited; 
still a critical glance at the first page or two may sometimes 
detect unusual merit—the grain amongst the chaff—a flower 
amongst the weeds. Wherefore, then, did not that Catholic 
editor cast a keen, hasty look on that poet’s MSS.? Consider 
for a moment how that critical but eventually appreciative 
glance would have turned despair into hope; how their accept¬ 
ance would have proved the turning point of his career, urging 


his pen to nobler effort, and inspiring him with that incentive 
which follows on the heels of success. 

And this phase of a literary man’s life suggests an important 
question to all free-lance writers. Ought not all editors who 
do not require, and therefore seldom read, unsolicited contribu¬ 
tions, to notify this fact plainly on their publications ? It would 
not only save waste of time in returning unread 
manuscripts, but it would also prevent the bitter 
unrest of disappointment. On the other hand, when 
an editor boldly announces that all MSS. are con¬ 
sidered, then every MS. submitted ought to be carefully and 
judicially read. If he has not the time for this, then qualified 
assistants ought to be deputed for the task. It may be said 
that an editor is in a position to do as he likes in the matter, 
but surely outside contributions are entitled to courteous, actual 
consideration. The late Francis Thompson must have sub¬ 
mitted splendid work, which never could have been considered, 
long before his MSS. were published by a mere fluke. 

Isidore G. Aschbr. 

KNOWLEDGE IN ART 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I congratulate Mr. Clutton-Brock. His riposte was a 
little slow in the delivery, but I acknowledge the hit. At the 
same time, his exposure of my ignorance is incomplete. After 
explaining that Titian’s “ St. Peter, Martyr ” is non-existent, 
he should have added that Raphael’s “ Transfiguration ” and 
Domenichino’s “ Last Communion of St. Jerome ” are no 
longer at the Louvre, but at the Vatican. He might further, 
with perfect safety have asserted that the copy of “ St. Peter, 
Martyr ”—which I imagined might afford the serious student 
sufficient evidence for judging whether in this work Titian 
equalled the arrangement and rhythm of line in his “ En¬ 
tombment ”—is also not at the Louvre to-day, but at S. Gio¬ 
vanni di Paolo, in Venice. All this is very true; but how does 
it affect my former argument, which was not about what the 
Louvre contains to-day, but formulated to show that popular 
recognition is a matter of fashion; that at different times 
different masters, and different works of the same master, 
have been held in varying degrees of esteem? My contention 
is that these popular judgments are unsound, and that all 
artistic judgments not based upon examination of technique— 
which is art, as R.A.M.S. said—must be unsound. 

I sincerely thank Mr. Clutton-Brock for his “ piece of in¬ 
formation.” It helps to clear up my ideas about his ideas of 
knowledge in art. These matters of attribution and distribu¬ 
tion which he, apparently, regards as important, seem to me 
very trivial; at least, they are questions of history or topo¬ 
graphy, not of art. Where a painting is, or whom it is by, 
are questions which affect me very slightly compared to the 
question of its artistic merit. About this, I should like Mr. 
Clutton-Brock to understand, I am in deadly earnest; and that 
is why I deprecate his attack on technical criticism written for 
the public. 

If a man comes to me—as men have come— saving that he 
admires Lord Leighton’s “ Bath of Psyche,” and all the Bou¬ 
guereaus he has ever seen, and the “ Venus ” of Velasquez, 
but that he “ cannot stand ” Rubens or any nude by Rem¬ 
brandt, how shall I persuade him that he is giving and with¬ 
holding his admiration without intelligence? Can I convince 
him by Mr. Clutton-Brock’s line of argument? and if he would 
accept the bare assertion as proof—which I doubt—have I— 
has any man—the right to assume that one is a labour of love, 
the others not? My proper course, I conceive, is to give that 
man “pieces of information,” not about people and places, 
but about the main facts of Nature; to remind him that a body 
has weight', that it is made up of bones and muscles and flesh; 
that flesh is soft and warm and iridescent, that the legs hold 
up the body, that the feet hold the ground—that the whole is 
alive. Then, if he continues to admire the Leighton and the 
Bouguereaus, he cannot intelligently admire the Velasquez; for 
the one gives the emotion of life, the other of wax, and the 
Bouguereaus of—the Lord knows what! 

And how is weight suggested and life expressed save through 
drawing, through modelling? How are warmth and light and 
iridescence suggested save by colour and values— i.e., the 
just presentation of relative degrees of illumination—and what 
are all these but technical qualities? Someone may quote 
against me a story told of Degas, I think, that when he shows 
one of his pictures to a friend he says nothing; for if the man 
does not understand he cannot make him, and if he does—what 
is the use of talking? But Degas is a painter and I am a 
critic, and it is the business of the critic tp make people Uhder. 
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stand. This understanding is not necessarily given at birth 
to a limited number of persons, but may be acquired and de¬ 
veloped by all who will intelligently analyse and compare 
works of art and their inspirer. Nature. Time was when I 
thought Manet’s " Olympic ” horrible. It was a painter who 
first made me look at the painting of the feet. Its technical 
beauty was gradually revealed to me, and now that splendid 
nude in the Louvre gives me an emotion as sincere as it is 
profound, because intelligent. Am I to curb my convert’s zeal 
and make no attempt to communicate my joy to others because 
to do so I must enter upon the discussion of technique? 

It is not the lover of pictures, but the devotee of his 
own spiritual emotions who needs to be told that technique 
is art; that it is inseparable from art as features from 
facial expression, as body from soul in a world where force 
and matter seem inextricably entangled. In fact, the man 
who has no interest in technical questions has no interest 
in art; he loves it as those love you who profess only love 
for your soul. . . . The man of abstract mind apprehends 
great ideas presented in the abstract medium of literature, 
but in the concrete of painting he is easily deceived by 
associations with words into spending his admiration on 
mean forms, on foolish labour, on purposeless colour. He 
looks at the merest pretence of modelling, at the coarsest 
sham of colouring, at the contradiction of the whole by 
the part, at the burial of beauty in niggling, and his dull 
eyes accept the imposture on the recommendation of his; 
humbugged hearing. ... I might sum these statements 
in one or two principles : 

1. Art is not life; for life is first-hand passionate emo¬ 
tion, while art deals with emotion second-hand, retrospec¬ 
tive and disinterested. Life is variable, and a mixture of 
all materials—space, time, sound, colour, form, etc.; art 
is limited, partially controllable by the artist, and com¬ 
paratively permanent. 

2. Sentiment is not imagination; for sentiment precedes 
art and is common to all men, while imagination is a 
special power to arrange the material of some art in har¬ 
mony with a mood. 

3. There are as many separate faculties of imagination 
as these are separate mediums in which to conceive an 
Image—clay, words, paint, notes of music. 

4. The materials of the arts may be used with a double 
aim, or solely for their own direct and immediate qualities 
—as notes and intervals in music, which derive their char¬ 
acter solely from the relations in which the artist chooses 
to place them; they have no fixed meaning, and a domi¬ 
nant and a tonic are interchangeable. . . . 

Plainly, then, there are two interests to be reconciled 
in a picture: the facts and impressions of Nature on one 
hand, and on the other the beauties and exigencies of the 
framed pictorial world. A modus vivendi must be estab¬ 
lished between the imitative and the decorative, and the 
compact between these two may be called the convention 
of the art of painting. . . . Different readings of the con¬ 
vention by men of genius give rise to various styles of 
painting, and successively attach a varying importance to 
the elements of technique as they deal with ideal form or 
real form, local colour or atmospheric, detail or general 
aspect. . . . Technique in painting, then, must be under¬ 
stood as the method of using any medium of expression 
so as to bring out the character of a decorative pattern, or 
to convey the sentiment with which you regard some ap¬ 
pearances of the external world. The two aims become 
one when the decorative pattern to be enforced is suggested 
by the mood in which you happen to look at your motive. 
If this be granted, then technique is as important to an art 
as the body to man. Both of them appear and act for two 
hidden questionable partners, sentiment and soul. 
Through them these silent invisible partners can speak 
with the outer world and influence the minds of men. 
When we would infer the soul of another man or the 
sentiment of a picture, we may do so only through tlfe 
material senses and their analogies. . . . Technique is the 
indivisible organic body of a man’s conceptions, and cannot 
be rightly apprehended when studied in fragments. Yet, 
since the exigency of words forces us to present things in 
sequence, we must separate these living parts, and, as it 
were, dissect them dead. 

I must apologise for so lengthy a quotation, but I do not 
presume to state rite ease for technical criticism better or more 


briefly than ft. A. M. Stevenson. This is the criticism which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock warns people against reading. I believe it 
is the only criticism worthy of intelligent attention. It is a 
criticism that has a definite educational value, for by this 
“ dissection,” by the processes of analysis and comparison, and 
in no other way, can the good be separated from the inferior; 
and its resulting appreciation of technical qualities will deepen, 
widen, and rationalise that transference of emotions which is 
the aim of art. • Frank Rutter. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As Canterbury Cathedral (especially at evensong in 
winter) is one of the most beautiful fanes in Europe, nothing 
that concerns it can, I think, be a matter of indifference to 
literary and artistic folk such as swear by The Academy. 

For reasons not difficult to guess in the case of one of them, 
the High and the Broad Church papers are afraid to pillory 
any abuses connected with Canterbury Cathedral under Dean 
Ware’s rule of iron. 

On Sunday evening last the newly appointed Canon, E. A. 
Stuart, who has been .called “Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
black-draught for High-Church and Broad-Church complaints,” 
treated the Cathedral congregation to a melodramatic revival- 
sermon of the kind usually delivered on remote village greens 
by Primitive Methodist evangelists. From beginning to end of 
it there was not a trace of churchmanship or scholarship. The 
discourse included an elaborate “ dream ” about Hell, ascribed 
(most incredibly) to a young man—presumably some hysterical 
Methodist scavenger. 

On Tuesday afternoons the aforesaid Boanerges now “ con¬ 
ducts ” a “ Bible Reading ” in the side Chapel of S. Anselm, 
near the altar which covers the mortal remains of that saint 
and scholar, the most sacred relics in our Cathedral. 

On such Sundays as find Dean Wace not absent from his 
post, in connection with distant services or meetings of societies 
devoted to the reduction of the Church of England to the level 
of a Calvinistic sect, we are usually favoured with at least one 
sermon from him, or from some friend of his, filled with views 
of the Atonement, and of the character of the Deity, which 
Roman and Anglican theologians have never held, and most 
Dissenting preachers have long ago outgrown, I am told. 

The Cathedral Library (containing dozens of books which 
a second-hand bookseller would not accept as a gift); the 
Cathedral sixpenny “ Official Guide ” (ten to twenty years out 
of date, and written in the style of a child’s first essay); the 
state of arboriculture in the Precincts (one straggling thorn-tree 
adorning the best site for planting); the bearing of some of 
the choirmen (Hogarthian grotesques); and the manners of two 
of the vergers—it would take a Swift to describe. - 

To those w-ho know what a matter of “ words only ” the 
Calvinistic-Evangelicism is, I need not say that ignorance, vice, 
and misery flourish nowhere more unchecked than in slums 
within a few hundred yards of the Cathedral here. 

Advent Sunday. Clerical Pedigree. 


A RECORD-BREAKER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In Dean Ramsay’s “ Scottish Life and Character ” 
(New Universal Library, p. 208) there occurs the following: 

... my grandmother—a woman who brought a son 
into the world—who is living in it yet—after she was 
fifty-six years of age. When she was determined not to do 
anything that was urged upon her—“ I wonna be obsti¬ 
nate, but I wonna do’t.” 

As one interested in medical jurisprudence, I should be glad 
of some information regarding this record-breaker. But per¬ 
haps it is only an example of the Dean’s humour. 

December 1. A. Munro Ross. 


LECKY’S STYLE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,— With reference to Mr. T. J. Abraham’s letter, may I 
be allowed to remark that in Lecky’s “ Map of Life ” (and, I 
believe, in other of his works) the word “ less ” is habitually 
used where " fewer ” would be more correct— e.g., “ no less 
than 10,000 individuals,” “ no less than one hundred of these 
persons,” etc., etc. 

December 2. E. H. Parker. 


[A lengthy list of Books Received has been unavoidably 
held over.] 
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The Best Tonic 

For the restoration of energy and vitality^ the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Non-AJoobolic.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

If your chemist does not have it in stock be can obtain 

It from Borril, Ltd., 1M Old Street, London, K.C. 


CONNOISSEUR 8 OF COFFEE 

RED DRINK THE 

WHITE 


OEUOKXJB FOR BREAKFAST 
A AFTER DINNER. 


&BLUE 


Line MM law quantity, it baiag ao much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


PUBLISHERS' MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

M. Weekly. 

A LHacwr Letter by C. K. S. mon each week. Alee Llel ef Benin Riaatved 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHKRS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street. B.C. 


What Men are Saying 
What Men are Doing 
What Men are ThinKing 

SEE 

PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENOE. 

EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpoee of PUBLIC OPINION ia to prorate inf o rmati on by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says o! PUBLIC OPINION: 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot bsct congratulate Y** on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a Journal of great 
Influence and usefulneaa. 

Yours truly, 

GILBERT PARKER. 


PUBLIC OPINION can he obtained from any Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, or will he sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. lDd„ and lb any place Abroad for lie. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
50 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

AMSUAL WBSCRIPTSOKt 

Inland, 15a. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17a. 6d. peat ban. 
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THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 ar 12 Page. Daily. 
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Th. Reviews ef Beaks and Literary Notes, Fall BesamA of fhe Prlmelyal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Pultnt Report* 0/all Ourrtnt Event$ and Special Te l e g r a m* from T*rr**p*nd*nt* 

Eve ry whe r e. 


Pleat* tend me the Academy for the next, 
month*. I enckme remittance value - 


jgOOKS — A catalogue of finely printed 
modern Books, Choice Editions, Limited Issues, 
and Large Paper Copies, post free, on receipt 
of p.c.-A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE C9 


1807-1907 


CENTENARY 



LIVES 


Head Office: 

79 PALL MALL, 
LONDON, S.W. 



YEAR 


CITY—41THREADNEEDLE ST., EC 
Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings, in 
BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL. LEEDS. 
MANCHESTER 


The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent, of the 
Premiums paid during the Quinquennium; being a return ojf one and a-half Premiums. 

Tr^ e D° m — n ^- s ^®b en * ure Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the 
IN on- r articipatmg Class, at very moderate rates. 

APPLY FOR XXth CENTURY PROSPECTUS, SHOWING SIMPLE AND LIBERAL 
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THE XMAS SCRIBNER’S 

This December SCRIBNER’S Is a distinguished number In every respect. Its literary contents 
Include a varied add Interesting group of Stories and Articles, and as usual the Illustrations are 
profuse, with many beautiful examples of colour-printing, for which the Magazine la famous. 

JO SI AH WEDGWOOD, PORTRAIT MAKER, by R. T. HALSEY, is illustrated with a series of remark¬ 
able reproductions in colour of many of his most celebrated Medallions. 

THE CHILD IN FAIRYLAND, by SARAH S. STILWELL. A series of Drawings in full colours, 
accompanied by some charming Verses by EDITH B. STURGIS. 

SEVEJV SHOUT STORIES 

of exceptional merit offer an unusual range of strong fiction. Especially worthy of'note are:— 

YOUNG LOYE,” by JESSIE LYNCH WILLIAMS, the story of a young Man’s first real passion and its 
influence on his life. 

h THE GOLDEN JAVELIN,” by H. G. DWIGHT. A remarkable tale of love and mystery in the East. 

THE PART OF CA2SAR,” by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. The adventures of some masqueraders 
and how they made glad the heart of a little “ shut-in ” boy. 

Among the Poems of the number is “ THE WILD ROSE,” by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The CHRIS TMAS SCRIBNER'S is a or Harlan far Magaxina making 


GET YOUR COPY TO-DAY. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. ONE SHILLING 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Ths Wturou Penes. Lto.. br W. H. Smith it Son. M Fetter Lsne. London, and PuMfched fc» H. E. MonoAit, at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Education 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE 
EASTER, 1908. 

A Christmas Course of Illustrated Lectures 
(Adapted to a Juvenile Auditory.) 

Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S.—Six 

Lectures on Astronomy Old and New. On 
Dec. 28 (Saturday), Dec. 31 , 1907 , Jan. 2 , 4 , 
7 , 9 , 1908 , at Three o'clock. 


Tuesdays. 

Albert A. Gray, M.D.—Two Lectures on 
The Internal Ear of Different Animals. 
On Tuesdays, Jan. 14 , 21 , at Three o’clock. 

Professor F. J. Haverfield, LL.D., 
F.S A.—Two Lectures on Roman Britain : (a) 
Its Frontiers and Garrison ; (6) Its In¬ 
terior Civilisation. On Tuesdays, Jan. 28, 
Feb. 4 , at Three o’clock, 

Professor William Stirling, M.D., 
LL.D.—Six Lectures on Membranes : their 
Structure, Uses, and Products.—O n Tues¬ 
days, Feb. 11 , 18 , 25 , March 3 , 10 , 17 , at Three 
o'clock. 

E. A. Wallis Budge, Esq., Litt.D., F.S.A.— 
Three Lectures on The Egyptian Sudan : Its 
History, Monuments, and Peoples, Past 
and Present. On Tuesdays, March 24, 31, 
April 7 , at Three o’clock. 

Thursdays. 

Professor W. W. Watts, F.R.S.—Two 
Lectures on ( 1 ) The Building of Britain ; 
(2) Recent Light on Ancient Physio¬ 
graphies. On Thursdays, Jan. 16, 23, at Three 
o'clock. 

Major Martin Hume.— Three Lectures on 
The Story of the Spanish Armada. On 
Thursdays, Jan. 30 , Feb. 6, 13 , at Three o'clock. 

Professor W. Somerville.— Two Lectures 
on Wood : Its Botanical and Technical 
Aspects. On Thursdays, Feb. 20 , 27 , at Three 
o’clock. 

Professor Sir John Rhys, D.Litt. — Two 
Lectures on Early British History and 
Epigraphy. On Thursdays, March 5, 12, at 
Three o’clock. 

Richard T. Glazebrook, Esq., F.R.S. — 
Two Lectures on Standardization in Various 
Aspects:—1. Mechanical Engineering, 2. 
Electrical Engineering. On Thursdays, 
March 19 , 26 , at Three o’clock. 

R. Lydekker. Esq., F.R.S.—Two Lectures 
on ( 1 ) The Animals of Africa ; ( 2 ) The 
Animals of South America. On Thursdays, 
April 2 , 9 , at Three o'clock. 

Saturdays. 

Professor Gisbert Kapp, M.Inst.C.E.— 
Two Lectures on The Electrification of 
Railways. On Saturdays, Jan. 18, 25, at Three 
o'clock. 

Lionel Oust, Esq., M.V.O., F.S.A.—Two 
Lectures on Anthony Van Dyck. On Satur¬ 
days, Feb. 1 , 8, at Three o'clock. 

Selwyn Brinton, Esq.—Three Lectures on 
The Art of Florence. On Saturdays, Feb. 
15 , 22 , 29 , at Three o’clock. 

Professor J. J. Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S — 
Six Lectures on Electric Discharges through 
Gases. On Saturdays, March 7,14, 21, 28, April 
4, 11, at Three o'clock. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid¬ 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a 
single Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half- 


Education 


a-Guinea. according to the length of the Course, 
Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or sent 
by post on receipt of Cheque or Post Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three 
Single Lecture Tickets, available for any After¬ 
noon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The Friday Evening Meetings will begin on 
January 17th, at 9 p.m., when Professor T.E. 
Thorpe will give a Discourse on The Centen¬ 
ary of Davy's Discovery of the Metals 
of the Alkalis. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Colonel David Bruce, 
Professor E. Rutherford, Mr. Humphry 
Ward, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor W. A. Bone, Professor 
John Milne, Professor A. E. H. Love, 
Hon. R. J. Strutt, Lord Montagu of Beau¬ 
lieu. Professor J. J. Thomson, and other 
gentleman. To these Meetings Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. When pro¬ 
posed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and 
to the Library and Reading Rooms; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas: 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 


UNIVERSITY OP EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 


T HE University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

, Further particulars on application. 

M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

2nd December, 1907. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

HE EDUCATION BOARD. Wanganui, 
New Zealand, requires the services of an ART 
MASTER for the Wanganui Technical School. 
Salary /300 per annum, reckoning from date of 
commencing to teach at Wanganui. Engagement 
for three years, terminable thereafter at three 
months’ notice on either side. Second saloon 
passage by the direct route will be allowed. 
Applicants must not be under 25 nor over 35 
years of age, must hold an Art Master's certificate 
with groups II. and III., or both, OR THE 
FULL DIPLOMA OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF ART, and must be prepared to take up duty 
not later than the end of February. Application 
to be made at once to the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W., from whom forms of application may be had. 


H igh - class publishing busi¬ 
ness. — Advertiser wants SLEEPING 
PARTNER with from /1,000; ample security; 
good interest guaranteed.—Principals or Solicitors 
need only address E. D. G., at Horncastle’s, 
61 Cheapside, E.C. 


Education 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1908. 


T HE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
follows:— 

Subjects. Present Examiners. 

English Language and (*The Rev. T. A. Walker, Litt.D., 
the History of England \ LL.D„ M.A. 


and Wales 
Mathematics 


Latin 

Greek 

Welsh 

French 

German 




Dynamics . 

Experimental Mechanics ) 
and Heat I 

Chemistry . 

Botany . 


t Alfred J. Wyatt. M.A. 

*J. H. Grace. M.A. 

W. H. Young. M.A.. Sc.D.. 
F R S 

| "Frank Ritchie. M.A. 

Professor C. llams toad 

( Walters, M.A. 

V. S. Vernon Jones. M.A. 

•The Rev.Robert Williams,M.A. 
Professor EmestWeekley.M.A. 
Professor A. W. Sohuddekopf. 
Ph.D., M.A. 

William Watson. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
William Watson. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 

H. O. Jones, M.A. 

•Professor Michael Cressi Potter, 
M.A. 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 
years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 

Registrar of the University. 

December, 1907. 


Typewriting: 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cottcrill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., Sd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


Art 


E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
MastersisNOW OPEN.— Shepherd’s Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James’s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, boards. Is. net. 

“THE SLING.” 

Remarks in connection with Lectures delivered 
■ in the Royal Institution, 

May, 1905 , to June, 1907 . 

By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent A Co., Ltd 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS.| lOXFORD ONIVERSITY PRES 


NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 

With 16 Full-page Pictures in Photogravure 

By WILLIAM HYDE. 

New Edition Royal 8vo. 12*. 64. net. 

" Mr. Hyde’s monochrome wash drawings are in some respects the finest things he has 
ever done; the splendid poetry and his beloved Nature have inspired him doubly, as it 
were, in these stately pictures .”—Manchester Guardian. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 

The Poet, The Artist, The Man. 

By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

Demy 8vo. 10*. Od. net. 

“Mr. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editor, has 
everywhere in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition and efficient 
judgment."— Nation. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 

By W. D. HOWELLS. 

Author of “ Italian Journeys.” etc. New Edition, Revised, and with an Additional 
Chapter. With 20 Full-page Plates in Colour by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 

8vo. 2 Is. net. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
DUCHESS. 

Elisabeth Gunning;, Duchess of Hamilton 
and Argyll. 

By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. 

With Photogravure Portraits. 21*. net. 

“ A spirited picture of a time abounding in curious interest."— Spectator. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. 

By the Hon. MRS. EVELYN CECIL. 

Author of *' A History of Gardening in England.” “ Children’s Gardens." 

With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lady VICTORIA MANNERS. Imp. 8vo. 

21*. net. 

'* No more fascinating and complete study of Nature in town . . . has ever been 
made. . . . Ardent love and long labour must have gone to the making of the book. 

. . . Lady Victoria Manners has helped in the task by contributing many charming 
illustrations .”—Country Life. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 

By O. S. STREET. 

Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 10s. Od. net. 

“ Mr. Street’s volume, happily conceived and choicely written, is executed with 
equal care and illustrated with fine portraits of the more famous * Ghosts.' Morning 
Post. _ 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 

By HUMPHRY REPTON. 

Revised and Edited by JOHN NOLEN. Member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GREECE AND THE /pGEAN 
ISLANDS. 

By PHILIP SANFORD MARDEN. 

Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 12/6 net. 

A work which should be at once a source of pleasure to those who know Greece 
and of some assistance to those who are making their first acquaintance with the 
fascinating land. 


MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S NEW BOOK. 

MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY¬ 
BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 

Post 8vo, B. 

" Those who have read the first batch of pages from 1 The Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardaore • will give a hearty welcome to another book by Ella Fuller Maitland The 
second partakes, to a large estent. of the character of its predecessor. Her note-book is 
a charming miscellany of extracts and observations ."—Country Life. 

Kato Douglas Wiggln'a OhrUtmaa Story. 

THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 

Illustrated with Six Full-page Plates by A. B. STEPHENS. 

Each Page Printed in Two Colours. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 8*. 6d. net. 

" The very title of this book and its size will fill anyone with pleasant excitement 
who knows the writings of Kate Douglas Wiggin and her exquisite capacity for working 
on a small canvas. This is a village story, a country courtship, a beautiful love tale 
with humour in it. and a happy ending. It is appropriateness itself as a book for 
Christmas time.”— Bookman. 

London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


THE RISE OF 
THE GREEK EPIC 

Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard Univerx 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

Morning Post.—" Few books on ancient literature are more suggestive or a 
delightful than this." 

Morning Leader (William Archer).—” A contribution to the history of cmC 
tion, inspired by rare imaginative sympathy and interpretative insight. Professor Mess 
theories are marked out with a patient reasonableness, an absence of * talkiag I 
victory ’ which renders them extremely plausible, and they are fortified by many ingac 
analogies from other regions of literature. One feels that if this be not the true acax 
of the matter, or at any rate an advance towards it. the more's the pity, for tfce boot 
assuredly a notable example of reconstructive imagination working under the goki* 
of scientific method.” 

THE WRITING OF ENGUSH 

By P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar of the University: 
London, with the assistance of Mrs. AMY H. LANGDO; 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

T.ibune (Leading Article).—" A most suggestive and encouraging little tsearse. 
Mr. Hartog shows why examinations have a directly pernicious effect on sound and ca 
writing. ... He has had valuable assistance from Mrs. Amy Langdon, who co ntr.ba 
a number of typical exercises." 

A HISTORY OF MUSIC IN ENGLAM 

By ERNEST WALKER, M.A., D.Mus. 8vo, cloth, 7 s. 6d. dc 

Standard.—" Dr. Walker’s history of English music will be found not only infora 
tive, but a distinct addition to the literature of musio in the English language. . 
Worthy in every way to rank as the standard work on a most important subject.” 

ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JUUUS CAESAR 

By T. RICE HOLMES. Hon.Litt.D. Dublin. 8vo. with 44 Illus¬ 
trations and 3 Maps, 21 s. net. 

ANGLO-CHINESE COMMERCE 
AND DIPLOMACY 

Mainly in the Nineteenth Century. 

By A. J. SARGENT, M.A. 8vo, doth, 12 s. 6d. net. 

Commercial Intelligence.— " Mr. Sargent's book should be welcome to il 
are interested in the subject of commerce, not only in China, but in the Far Easl" 


THE POETS-OEOFFHEY CHADCEB 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 1340-1892 

Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold separately) 
Vol. I. Chaucer—Burns; Vol. II. Wordsworth—Tennyson. Crows8«, 
gilt top, 8a. net. On Oxford India Paper, in one vol., 10s. 6 d.net- 

Scotsman.—" Should be read with interest and sympathy by every one who kw* 
good poetry." 

THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 

Printed on ordinary or thin paper. Nearly 150 Volumes *s* 
ready. Cloth, Is. net; Sultan red leather, la. 6d net; 
and in eight superior bindings. 

PROSPECTUSE S POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Comer, EC 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, not a 
single newspaper in this country has commented on 
the revelations which we were able to make last week 
concerning Mr. Moberly Bell and the Times, and 
that in spite of the fact that this latest 
“ show-up ” of the methods of the great Anglc*- 
American organ was the subject of universal 
comment and conversation in' every club and 
every literary cenacle in London. This is not very 
creditable to English journalism. There are still, we 
are happy to think, a large number of daily papers 
in London whose editors would rather resign their 
positions than allow such a gross violation of journal¬ 
istic honour and decency as that to which we have 
referred in connection with the attack on Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, and it is surely remarkable that no 
single one of these has ventured to give public expres¬ 
sion to what is undoubtedly a widely-felt opinion. 
The Times possesses a staff of the most accomplished 
and brilliant writers in the British Isles; in many 
respects and in spite of its recent deplorable lapses 
from its own former standard, it is still the greatest 
English newspaper, and it is an open secret that the 
predominance of the Hooper-cum-Moberly-Bell influ¬ 
ence on the paper is as detestable to the vast majority 
of its staff as it is to the reading public. When, then, 
we ask, is Mr. Buckle going to assert himself and 
be once more lord of his own house? Although it 
cannot be denied that under his editorship the tone and 
influence of the Times has steadily declined, he is 
nevertheless universally respected for his ability and 
his integrity, and he cannot be snpppsed to approve 
of the system by which, he, the titular editor of the 
Times, is controlled by the business manager. Mr. 
Bell no doubt makes an admirable manager, his birth 
and education fit him for the post. By his own industry 
and business abilities he has raised himself from very 
humble beginnings to his present exalted position. 
Let him continue to adorn it, but it should be no part 
of his business to edit the Times or to control its 
policy, and if Mr. Buckle is worth his salt he will 
relegate Mr. Bell to his proper position before it is 
too late to save the Times from complete disaster and 
loss of credit. 


Not long ago one of our contemporaries was kind 
enough to warn us that our good friends the pub¬ 
lishers would take a violent dislike to us if we—well, 
told the truth about their books. We repudiated the 
suggestion then and we repudiate it now. Of 
course, publishers don’t like to see their books un¬ 


fairly attacked, but it is hardly to be supposed that they 
are so blind to their own interests as not to know 
that a paper that is afraid to say what it thinks about 
books for fear of offending the publishers, is a paper 
whose praise or blame is not worth a snap of the fingers. 
A paper which is not fearless in crjticism, whether for 
praise or blame, is bound in the long run to become 
contemptible, and to lose influence. We have never 
suspected publishers of being so stupid or so dis¬ 
honest as to hope that the reviews of books in The 
Academy would be in any way influenced by 
the extent of the advertisements in The Academy 
of the publishers of those books. We leave 
that sort of thing to “trade papers,” of which 
there are far too many masquerading as literary 
journals. But there are exceptions to every 
rule, and one publisher has been found to have the 
supreme impudence to send us a message to the effect 
that if we did not alter our views on religion he would 
not advertise in our columns. This is not only impu¬ 
dence, but it is a form of blackmail, and we resent 
and despise it accordingly. We shall not at present 
mention the name of the offending firm, but our 
readers will perhaps be able to arrive at it in course of 
time by a process of elimination, for in future no 
books published by that firm will be noticed in these 
columns. 


Thanks largely to the patience and enterprise of the 
Vicomte Robert d’Humieres we can congratulate him 
and the other promoters on the establishment of the 
Theatres des Arts, in Paris. The objective of the pro¬ 
moters is, of course, the representation in Paris of con¬ 
temporary foreign dramatic taste. We are glad to 
note that any intention to influence the French drama 
by these means is especially disclaimed. We cannot 
think that the choice of English plays or actors is repre¬ 
sentative of English taste, at all in the same degree as 
Sudermann and Hauptmann, for instance, may be re¬ 
garded as representing the taste of Berlin. To start 
with, we have Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed. Just at the present time the most remark¬ 
able point about Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the sudden 
and total subsidence of his literary influence. To 
regard his work as representating English taste 
is surely somewhat like regarding Victor Hugo 
as representing French taste now. Nor should 
we have thought that when Mr. Kipling’s in¬ 
fluence was at its height The Light that Failed 
would have been admitted by his admirers as typical of 
his genius. Without in any way comparing the merits 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, Mr. 
J. M. Barrie seems to us far more typical to-day of 
English taste. But, still considering this point only, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Hall Caine are much 
more typical still; or if we go a step further in the 
same direction, we believe there is no play which has 
so much claim to represent English taste as Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s East Lynne. But taste in this sense 
is not apparently the object of the efforts of the 
Theatres des Arts. Its object is apparently the taste 
of English dramatic criticism. But we wonder how 
far the individual judgments of contemporary English 
critics represent anyone but themselves, and how 
many of them are accepted by foreign critics as valu¬ 
able contributors to the body of universal dramatic 
criticism for any other reason than the demands of 
politeness. 

All these competent critics regard Mr. Bernard Shaw 
with intense seriousness. This is a view which The 
Academy fully expresses. But we wonder whether 
Mr. Shaw’s persistent didacticism, which amuses us 
because he preaches on novel subjects, is not too in¬ 
tensely English to retain the interest of Continental 
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audiences and the favourable judgment of foreign critics. 
We doubt whether popular favour, or cultured criticism 
have either of them ever represented in England the 
main stream of dramatic taste at any period. Nor can 
we think of any dramatist who has ever occupied in 
England the same place in the opinion both of his con¬ 
temporaries and of posterity that Moliere and Lope 
held and still hold in France and Spain. Nor is England 
peculiar in this respect—the Norwegians, a kindred 
people, comparing very favourably with us in educa¬ 
tion and appreciation of literature, offer at the moment 
a similar example. It is notorious that during the life 
of Ibsen, the work of Herr Bjomstjerne Bjornson 
entirely eclipsed his in the estimation of his country¬ 
men. Nor has any dramatic critic outside Norway 
the least doubt that Herr Bjornson’s name will be 
remembered to students of Scandinavian history 
rather as that of a successful political agitator, 
while Ibsen has already taken an abiding place among 
the great dramatists of Europe. Like Herr Bjornson, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling preferred the more ephemeral 
honours of popular influence to the development of 
his real literary talents. 

A complaint by our contemporary, the Manchester 
Guardian, concerning the attitude of Judge Parry to 
the Manchester Playgoers’ Club, has just fallen under 
our eye and necessitates a disclaimer of any sympathy 
with the Judge’s view. Though we should probably 
not agree with our contemporary as to the relative 
value of present-day dramatic critics, we certainly 
value Mr. Walkley, because he expresses views of his 
own, and Mr. Archer when he is able to emancipate 
himself from his ordinary routine and do the same. 
We conclude from our contemporary’s article that 
Judge Parry likes something to take his mind off the 
duties of the Bench, and thinks that any remarks tend¬ 
ing to improve acting by criticising the faults of the 
actors are unkind to those who provide him with amuse¬ 
ment. We have no sympathy with this attitude; we 
apologise to Judge Parry if his remarks have been 
represented too seriously by our contemporary. 

The Appeal Court, consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and Lords Justice Buckley and Kennedy, has 
unanimously decided in favour of the monks of the 
Chartreuse monastery in their appeal from the astound¬ 
ing judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce. If it had failed 
to do so English justice would have been discredited 
throughout the civilised world. Not content with 
seizing the property of the monks and turning them 
out of the country, the gang of thieves who constitute 
the French Government proceeded to manufacture an 
imitation of the celebrated liqueur, the secret of whose 
ingredients is exclusively possessed by the monks, and 
to endeavour to delude the public into thinking that 
this unwholesome concotion, beloved of the Daily 
Mail, was “ just as good ” as the real article. This 
scandalous attempt to vindicate the great principle of 
State-sanctified adulteration has now been frustrated as 
far as this country, at any rate, is concerned. Lord 
Northcliffe’s young men, if they want to drink sham 
chartreuse, will be obliged in future to ask for it 
under some other name, and even then they will have 
to exercise unusual care to “ see that they get it.” 

An interesting paper on the Censor was read by Mr. 
Edward Garnett last Sunday at the Playgoers’ Club, 
when the eloquent Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., presided. 
Mr. Garnett did not advance any fresh arguments in 
favour of abolishing the office held by Mr. Redford. 
But he was able to point out the inconsistency of Mr. 
A. B. Walkley in endorsing the prohibition of 
Waste by quotations from Mr. Walkley’s brilliant 
dramatic criticisms in the past, and he emphasised the 
insincerity of Mr. W. L. Courtney, who, ever since 


signing the famous petition, has vociferated the per¬ 
sonal virtues of Mr. Redford. Mr. Marshall Hall, 
whom we generally associate with passionate advocacy, 
delivered a calm and judicial speech, foreshadowing 
his future eminence on the Bench. He suggested that 
facilities should be introduced for an appeal from a 
decision of the Censor, and animadverted on his un¬ 
satisfactory and inconsistent action in the case of Mr. 
Garnett; he pointed out that the undoubtedly amusing 
play of Raffles (which throws a halo of romance 
round crime) did far more harm than a work dealing 
seriously with the problems of sex. Mr. Osman 
Edwards, who is a model speaker for all meetings con¬ 
cerned with literature or drama, pleaded trenchantly 
for freedom of dramatic art, and Mr. Robert Ross 
made a witty personal attack on Mr. Redford, which 
much diverted the audience. 

Of course the situation will not really be improved 
by calling those in favour of a Censor “ Mrs. Grundy ’ 
or “ British Philistines,” as Mr. Garnett seems to 
think. Indeed, we might urge that the word “ Philis¬ 
tine ” should now be abolished from the artistic voca¬ 
bulary. Since it was first popularised by Matthew 
Arnold it has been very much abused or misused. We 
know plenty of “ Philistines ” who are warm sup¬ 
porters of Mr. Garnett’s contention and fervent 
admirers of the Stage Society productions. A 
“ Philistine ” is not a person who has strait-laced 
yiews about life or drama. Indeed, the publication of 
Mr. Garnett’s prohibited play is a much more conclu¬ 
sive argument than adjectives or invective. Mr. Gar¬ 
nett’s analogy to painting was not a very happy one. 
The limitations of the drama are more obvious than 
those of painting, and it would be an artistic error to 
advocate for the Stage the freedom which we tolerate 
or applaud in Rowlandson or Hogarth, for example. 
Much of the furniture of life and the functions of 
existence cannot be represented on the stage, as Mr. 
Marshall Hall pointed out. The novelist will always 
enjoy, too, greater freedom than the dramatist or the 
painter, assuming that he is an artist. The artist must 
always be a slave, though he may conceal the gold 
collar round his neck and pretend to the public that he 
has been manumitted. 

The police appear to have distinguished themselves 
by making use of quite unnecessary violence towards 
the demonstrators in the “ Brown Dog ” affair. These 
young men, medical students, have from their own 
point of view a perfectly legitimate grievance, and it 
is hard to see on what grounds they were forbidden 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square. If the 
demonstrators had been a band of atheists who had 
assembled together to pollute the ears of passers-by 
with idiotic and disgusting blasphemies, or if they had 
been Socialists or “ Protestant reformers,” they would 
have been protected by the police, and any one inter¬ 
fering with them would have been arrested and fined; 
but being merely young men who had met together 
to protest against what they regarded as a deliberate 
public insult to the profession which they hope to 
adorn, they were dispersed with great violence 
and brutality. Moreover, the police, not content with 
assaulting and arresting the demonstrators, impartially 
“ ran in ” any of the innocent passers-by whom they 
came in contact with. The writer of this note hap¬ 
pened to approach Trafalgar Square on the occasion 
with no more felonious intent than that of inducing 
one of the drivers of the taxi-meter cabs to leave his 
“tea” (that perpetual daily and nightly feast of the 
motor-cab driver) and to drive him to his destination. 
But the attitude of the police was so threatening that he 
had to abandon the attempt. We can only observe: 
Vive la liberte, et d has les empecheurs de danser en 
rond. 
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A SONG OF EXILE 

O, the sleepy little Rother! 

I can hear it sliding by, 

Where it rocks the boats at anchor 
’Neath the ancient town of Rye. 

O, my heart turns southward, southward, 
Where the grey green marshes lie, 

And the singing larks soar upward, 

In the bonny Sussex sky. 

O, ’tis there I fain would hie me, 

Once to see before I die, 

English Spring her green arms folding, 
Round the rose red town of Rye. 

E. D. Farrar. 


MY DOG 

The curate thinks you have no soul; 

I know that he has none. But you, 

Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew 

Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may love ? 

I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 

But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 

And quarters every plain and hill, 

Seeking its master ... As for me, 

This prayer at least the gods fulfil: 

That when I pass the flood, and see 

Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 

Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 

St. John Lucas. 


LITERATURE 

WORDSWORTH 

Wordsworth and his Circle. By David Watson 
Rannie. (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Poems of Wordsworth. Selected, and with an intro¬ 
duction by W. Macneile Dixon. (Edinburgh: 
Jack, The Golden Poets.) 

Lyrical Ballads by William and S. T. Coleridge, I?p8. 
Edited with certain poems of 1798 and an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by Thomas Hutchinson. Second 
edition. (Duckworth.) 

We have not a word of complaint to say against 
either of the two Wordsworth books, except that 
the illustrations to the selection are trivial, and 
the frontispiece absurd. Why, when there are 
good contemporary portraits of Wordsworth to 
be reproduced, should the publishers offer us a 
drawing by a modern hand of an old gentle¬ 
man standing bareheaded in a field, the bare head 
being a composite “ fake ” of portraits of a man whom 
the artist never saw ? The bad practice was instituted, 
we believe, by Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd., in their 
cheap reprints, and we are sorry to see it spreading to 
a more intelligently conducted enterprise. Professor 
Dixon’s selection is adequate, his introduction is inter¬ 
esting and just, while Mr. Rannie’s book will be really 
valuable to those—if any there be—who want a short 
cut to Wordsworth’s philosophy, and the state of 
things before, during, and after the absurdly-named 
“ romantic revival ” (when will that horrible Putney 
phrase, “ The Renascence of Wonder ” be allowed to 
die?). And lest we should be misunderstood, let us 
say at once and distinctly that Mr. Rannie, in him¬ 
self, is clearly aware that Wordsworth was not a 
Congregationalist minister, nor a University Extension 
Lecturer on Ethics for young ladies, but a poet, an 
artist, a man whose business in life it was to take a 
thought, an emotion, and a number of words and to 
put them together into a thing of beauty. Mr. Rannie 
is even careful to point out that this was so. And it 
is not his fault if Wordsworth, the poet, in his pages, 
as usual, gets overlaid with a power of talk about 
ethics. It does not matter what Wordsworth said 
about himself (though he knew very well what a poet’s 
business was, as Mr. Rannie again points out): it 
does not matter what principle he worked on or pro¬ 
posed to work on. Wordsworth was a poet, and must 
be judged as a poet. Had he not been a poet, he 
would have reached by now the level of Martin Tupper. 
He alone among poets has suffered from the obstinate 
determination of a set of critics to judge him by other 
standards, and his fame holds its own against the 
damning advocacy of admirers who do not know what 
is admirable in him. And therefore, if Mr. Rannie’s 
book bores us, it is not Mr. Rannie’s fault. He has 
not quite sufficient strength to kick over the tiresome 
monument of nonsense that has been erected to Words¬ 
worth’s memory by unpoetical mourners. The scope 
of his book demanded a good deal of talk about 
Wordsworth’s “message”; the good qualities of his 
book shine out through a haze of words, of the kind 
expected of him, no doubt, by his publishers and his 
public. 

We were reading but lately in a review an article on 
“ The Succession of Mr. George Meredith ” as a 
poet: and we found in it, as we find in nearly all 
Wordsworth criticism, an entirely mistaken view of 
what a poet is. If we were asked whether Mr. 
Meredith is a great poet, we should quote a verse or 
two of “ Love in the Valley,” and a verse or two of 
“ Phoebus with Admetus.” If our interlocutor 
did not agree that he was a great poet, we should 
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conclude, either that he had a biassed taste in poetry 
which blinded him, or that he was hopeless. We 
should never attempt to prove to him that Mr. 
Meredith was a great poet by talking about his 
“philosophy,” and his relation to the philosophy 
(Heavens!) of Tennyson. By doing so we should be 
praising a picture by turning it over and showing that 
it was painted on a piece of excellent canvas. Yet 
that is what people do to Wordsworth day jn and day 
out. His “ philosophy ” is a detail—and a minor 
detail—in a poet’s work. His work is poetry: poetry 
is an art: and the province of art is to produce 
beauty. 

Our readers must pardon us for pointing out these 
truisms. They are rendered necessary, because, in 
spite of the Wordsworth critics that were of old time, 
Wordsworth has fallen in these- days into the hands 
of a dull sect who care nothing for poetry and under¬ 
stand nothing of poetry, but are all for ethics, “ mes¬ 
sage,” “ philosophy,” and what not. When we read 
about the Influence of the French Revolution, the 
Return to Nature, the Message of Consolation and all 
the rest of it, we feel inclined to condemn the French 
Revolution to the ultimate destination of its pro¬ 
moters, and refused to be consoled by any of the 
expedients offered us. What we ask of Wordsworth 
is not that he should show us where to find consolation, 
but that he should produce consolation for us him¬ 
self. We do not ask to be referred elsewhere—to 
something that not being poetry must necessarily 
be of a lower order than poetry; we want to find in 
his very poetry itself the consolation, the enlarge¬ 
ment, the satisfaction, the pleasure, which Art exists 
to give us. There is only one question to be asked: 
Is it beautiful ? If it is beautiful, be it fleur de mal 
or the song of the morning stars, we are satisfied. 
Its ethical effect—its effect on conduct—is neither here 
nor there. If by the effect of its beauty on our 
natures it makes us better citizens, well and good; but 
that has nothing to do with the case. And if Words¬ 
worth pretended to think it had—“ the less Words¬ 
worth he.” 

The refuge from Wordsworth’s prefaces and Words¬ 
worth’s critics is to be found in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. Turn from the French Revolution and the 
Ethical Message to this: 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears : 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

That is Wordsworth. It is of more “influence,” 
more power for “ good,” more “ consolation ” than 
all the “ philosophy ” in the world, because it is 
poetry. Eight little lines, and such enormous forces 
brought into action! One thought, and such illimit¬ 
able universes of suggestion and emotion opened! 
You could preach and philosophise for ever, and not 
achieve a thousandth part of the effect. 

We must not be misunderstood. We met once in a 
“ literary manual ” with the statement that “ we have 
not time nowadays for ‘ The Prelude ’ and ‘ The Ex¬ 
tension,’ ” a remark which inclines us to suggest that 
the gentleman who made it had better employ his 
time in reading them than in writing about what 
he does not understand. Both books are frequent in 
things of beauty; both, taken as wholes, are remark¬ 
able. But, again, it is not for what they recommend 
or advise or tell, but for what they are that they are 
valuable; it is by the effect they produce on the reader 
(in which effect we do not hold that the “ dear mother 
of fresh thoughts and joyous health ” should be 
legitimately included) that the reader should test them. 


In other words, those who value in art the “ idea ” 
it suggests value it for something which is properly 
merely adventitious. They are next door in judgment to 
those who search a picture for its story; and they 
degrade poetry by so treating it. Wordsworth has 
many very valuable ideas to offer. Even those with 
no feeling for poetry may find their appreciation of 
sunsets and so forth materially increased by knowing 
what Wordsworth said about them. But poetry is 
not to be judged by its ideas. It transcends them, 
as much as it transcends its emotions. We are in the 
presence of a mystery, an act of creation, more won¬ 
derful even than the creation of the star according 
to Abt Vogler; and no respectable grubbing among 
“influences,” “successions,” “philosophies” and 
the rest will ever explain it. 

Since the above was written, we have received the 
second edition of Mr. Thomas Hutchinson’s reprint of 
the “ Lyrical Ballads ” of 1798. Mr. Hutchinson is 
well-known not only for a ripe scholar, but for an acute 
and sensitive love of poetry, and his introduction is a 
model of what such things should be. As to the book 
itself, its intere'st, value and beauty are incalculable. 

A FEMALE EGOIST 

Valerie Upton. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Lon¬ 
don: Constable, 6s.) 

A little while ago I inflicted a. slightly querulous and, 
it may have been thought, rather graceless article on 
the readers of The Academy, to the effect that I was not 
very fond of contemporary novels. I objected, at 
least, that those of them which dealt with the sort of 
people I know in life did not show me such interesting 
characters, or ordinary characters doing such interest¬ 
ing things, as I meet in the flesh. But, of course 
(guarding my head against a storm of brick-bats), I said 
there were exceptions, and now, having come across a 
quite remarkable exception, I hasten to ingratiate 
myself with optimists by paying a public tribute to it. 
It should not be said that Imogen Upton, daughter of 
Valerie Upton, and (as it seems to me) the real theme 
of this novel, is a portrait to hang beside Mr. 
Meredith’s quintessential egoist, the immortal Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, because no such tremendous 
eulogy should be bestowed before years of thought; 
but something in the nature of that eulogy may be fitly 
bestowed at once. The canvas is not so large, the 
painting is not so finished as a whole. It is not a mere 
sketch either, being at times most subtly and fully 
worked out. Perhaps one may say a miniature,.to be 
placed on your wall underneath the master’s full length. 
As you look from one to the other the idea occurs to 
you, “ Why, oh, why can’t they be married ? ” and a 
dream of illimitable comedy is yours. 

Imogen Upton is an American girl, a fine flower of 
culture and philanthropy, and heaven knows what. It 
is often remarked that in some aspects social America 
is like the England of a generation or two back. 
Imogen, with her complacent superiority, her gentle 
geniality, her Calm acceptance of homage, her deter¬ 
mination to “ strengthen ” and “ help ” everybody she 
meets, her conviction of the “ unworthiness ” of those 
who do not want to be strengthened and helped by her, 
her unfathomable priggishness, in fact—Imogen, as a 
girl, would not be allowed among us to-day, she would 
be chaffed out of existence; but a generation or two 
ago she would have had her yoke over quite an exten¬ 
sive set. So, too, with her father, who is dead before 
the book begins, but whose influence is felt all through. 
He must have been a fine type of the sham “ thinker,” 
who still exists among us, to be sure, but whose glory 
is departed. His breeziness, and pretentiousness, and 
“ good work,” and self-righteousness could be 
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matched, I fancy, in some Efiglish memoirs; but I am 
happy to say I am not personally acquainted with him. 

Poor Valerie, a delightful, human woman, with 
the real culture of instinctive good taste and love of 
beauty, stifled in the atmosphere of husband and 
daughter, quite unable to play chorus to Mr. Upton’s 
canting greatness, went to live in England, while they 
continued to live their superior lives in America on her 
property, which they crippled. When Mr. Upton died, 
Valerie went back to America to look after her 
daughter, and then the comedy begins, a rare, subtle 
comedy, at times quite intensely painful with the pain 
of the older woman, at times full of laughter with the 
discomfiture of the younger. Imogen receives her 
nother as a child to be pitied and indulged. But 
gradually the sham is exposed—at least, here and there 
—though with no intention on Valerie’s part. In par¬ 
ticular, Jack Pennington, a prig, too, at the beginning, 
but one with brains and a heart, falls from his 
allegiance and becomes “ unworthy.” And, under 
discomfiture Imogen’s real nature shows through the 
culture and the rest of it, an essentially coarse nature, 
a really vicious selfishness. She sees her opportunity 
for triumph and revenge—not, of course, for a moment 
admitting those objects to herself—when there arrives 
from England the squire who was Valerie’s great friend 
there, and hopes to marry her. Imogen takes a very 
lofty tone with him, but presently perceives his attrac¬ 
tion towards herself, and with it his fine qualities and 
also (he is rich and has a title) the hopeful field he 
offers to her beneficial activities. And so with a lofti¬ 
ness of purpose which requires Miss Sedgwick’s 
ingenious telescope to be seen, she entices him from her 
mother with the arts of the eternal minx. 

As a rule it is stupid and unfair to “ give away ” the 
story of a novel, but it is character and not story that 
matters in this one; and to give the story—very 
roughly—was the simplest way of showing the lines on 
which Miss Sedgwick’s study in egoism runs. Essen¬ 
tially they are not unlike those of Mr. Meredith’s: the 
egoist, driven by circumstances into a position of dis¬ 
advantage, doubles and twists and turns, that sweet 
self may somehow be justified, and in the process the 
strength of the quality is variously and abundantly 
proved. In manner of writing, however, “ Valerie 
Upton ” recalls rather Mr. Henry James, though it has 
a lucidity which of late years Mr. James has denied us. 
There are minor merits in the book—an easy and sure 
touch on outsides, a quick and effective sketching in of 
the lesser persons. But it is as an exposure of egoism 
that it is chiefly to be admired, and will, I think, most 
certainly live. It is a true comedy of the soul, and one 
of the most brilliant I have read. 

G. S. S. 


THE TEMPLE HORACE 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse corresponding with the Original 
Metres, by John Marshall, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin. (London: J. M. Dent and Co.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The above is the most recent attempt to translate the 
untranslatable Odes of Horace. Whatever view 
may be taken about the question whether any ordered 
train of thought or sincere vein of sentiment underlies 
these charming poems, there can be no doubt that they 
touch perfection in the deft handling of dainty im¬ 
ported metres and the curiosa felicitas (as Petronius 
called it) of the diction. Though many of the odes 
might be called love poems, one may well doubt 
whether Horace was ever in love, and his patriotic 
strains have a hollow ring and are conventional in 
sentiment. The odes are priceless exotics, brilliant 


but scentless. Dr. Marshall’s experiment is perhaps 
as successful as such an experiment could be. Com¬ 
pared with his last predecessor, Gladstone, he has 
achieved a veritable triumph. He has made some 
attempt to reproduce the effect of the Latin metres 
imported by Horace from Greece, but he claims too 
much when he says that his English verse ‘‘corre¬ 
sponds with the original metres,” though in this 
respect he compares very favourably with his illustrious 
predecessor, in whose version the prevailing measure is 
the essentially mean octosyllabic couplets, which were 
so suitable to “ Hudibras ” and the satirical ditties of 
Swift, but which vulgarised even serious eighteenth- 
century poems, like Addison’s “ The spacious firma¬ 
ment on high.” Is the metre of the dainty ode to 
Pyrrha—the Latin we hope we need not ever quote— 
more than very faintly hinted by: 

Who credulous now dotes on thy tinsel gold, 

And dreams thee ever willing ever kind, 

To thy fair falseness blind ! 

O hapless, who untried behold 
Thy glitter! . . . . 

Not much more than by Gladstone’s very inferior 
version of the same passage: 

Who now believing gloats on golden charms; 

Who hopes thee ever void and ever kind; 

Nor knows thy changeful heart, nor the alarms 
Of changeful wind. 

It would, of course, be very difficult to employ “ corre¬ 
sponding metres.” Calverley has once succeeded 
perfectly in Uxor Pauperis Ibyci (III. 15): 

Wife of penniless Ibycus ? 

Bring at last to a close all thine iniquities, 

All thy studious infamies, 

Nearing swiftly the grave, that not an early one. 

“ Studious infamies ” is admirable. We would gladly 
quote the whole piece, but it is probably familiar to our 
readers. Dr. Marshall’s version is very tame beside it: 

Thou, wife of humble Ibycus, 

Fix at long last a limit to thy sin, 

And to thy labours infamous; 

Now that thy span more near to death draws in. 

In I. 6 the effect is suggested by Dr. Marshall: 

. . . . Shame and my muse that sways 

A timid lyre, forbid me Caesar’s praise, 

Or thine, by lack of gift to impair— 

a passage which creeps in Gladstone’s obscure, almost 
unintelligible, octosyllables: 

My blush, the Muse . 

That sways the lyre of peace, refuse 
Thy praise, and noble Ciesar’s fame, 

For scanty of worthy gift, to maim. 

And the same may. be said of the last stanza of the 
same ode: 

My themes are wassail, and girls’ mimic fight, 

Fierce (with pared nails) against the youths engaging; 
-Naught know I in my song of passion’s raging ; 

Or if I burn, the scars are slight— 

put beside the Statesman’s: 

No : me the feast, the war employs 
Of girls (their nails well dipt) with boys; 

Me fancy free; or, something warm, 

My playful use does no one harm. 

For an effect caught by Dr. Marshall and utterly 
missed by Gladstone we need not go beyond the first 
ode: 

That man who joys his natal fields to hoe, 

Not ev’n the bribes an Attalus could bestow 
Would e’er induce in Cyprian bark to sail 
The Aegean surge, and shiver in the gale— 

compared with: 

One hoes paternal fields content. 

On hardest terms. Will he consent, 

A trembling mariner, to brave 
In Cyprian bark Myrtoan wave? 
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The omission of the article, a device to which Glad¬ 
stone often resorts, recalls to mind the 

Like pelican in wilderness 

of Stemhold and Hopkins. 

We offer as good specimens of Dr. Marshall’s 
Alcaics and Sapphics the poem on Cleopatra (I. 37) : 

. . . . But she, seeking her end to grace 

By nobler dying, feared not as woman might 
The sword’s keen edge, nor sought by flight 
Some seaward hiding-place; 

Dared ev’n to look upon her Court o’erthrown 
With eye serene, and with untrembling lip 
The deadly hissing asps to grip. 

And drink their venom down. 

With death resolved upon, more proud her mien; 

Scorning that such as she, in hostile sloop 
Her foes like some poor trull should coop 
For triumph, her, a queen ! 

and the oft-attempted Persicos odi (I. 38) : 

Your Persian pomps, my lad, I cannot brook; 

Chaplets with linden laced suit not my brow; 

Summer’s last rose seek not, in what odd nook 
It lingers now. 

Think not with gaudy splendours to replace 
The simple myrtle. Myrtle, to my thinking, 

Thee at thy service, me not less will grace 
In vine-bower drinking. 

He suggests the original metre—a rare one—better in 
Lydia, die (I. 8): 

Lydia, ’fore Heaven say. 

Why thou dost haste with loving thy Sybaris to slay 
Why he, long since to sun 
And dusty days inured, the open field doth shun? 

Why rides he not abreast 

With comrades, nor the jaws of Gallic steed doth wrest 
To obey the wolf-bit? Why 
Fears he the tawny tide of Tiber’s stream to try? 

Why worse than blood of snake 
Shrinks he the athlete’s oil upon his skin to take? 

Nor now shows arms all blue, 

Who oft past the pin his quoit or javelin threw? 

Why lurks he, as once, they say, 

Lurked sea-nymph Thetis’ son, before Troy’s woeful day, 

Lest manhood’s dress should call 
Her young Achilles straight to blood and Lycian maul ? 

The beautiful ode to Grosphus (II. 16) has in it “a 
drop of comfort.” The late Dr. Salmon, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on his death-bed, asked a 
friend to read it to him. We give the first three 
stanzas in Dr. Marshall’s version: 

Peace from the gods the sailor craves if caught 
In open Aegean Sea, when clouds arise 
And hide the moon, and guiding stars show naught 
To watchers’ eyes; 

Peace Thrace desires, when rage of war burns high; 

Peace, Parthian bowmen, while they bear the quiver; 

Peace, that by gems or gold or purple’s dye 
Is purchased never. 

For not king’s wealth nor consul’s power can daunt 
The angry passions which keep souls in thrall, 

Or the fell cloud of rarking cares which haunt 
The fretted hall. 

Here is a stanza quoted with effect (in the Latin) by the 
late Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons : 

No ivory nor fretted gold 
Along my palace wall or ceiling’s wrought; 

No rostlv Afric pillars hold 
Rich beams, for me from Attic quarry brought. 

Horace now and then suddenly drops a lofty tone 
and concludes with a banality. A good example of this 
is the ode about Regulus (III. 5). Even in the English 
the bathos of the last lines appears: 

Th is said, we’re told, his faithful wife’s embrace, 

His babes, he waved aside, as being now 
No Roman; and with frown of brow 
Bent down his manful face. 


Hoping in a weak senate to infuse 
Share of his own resolve, he for new need 
New counsel gave. Then would he speed 
From weeping friends’ adieux 

To exile and to glory. Yet, what pains 

The Punic headsman planned for him, he guessed; 

Still calm he thrust aside where pressed 
His kinsfolk, and the trains 

Of humbler friends, who stayed him. Even so 
Might one, when ends some client’s tedious case. 

Calmly to his Venafran place 
Or Greek Tarentum go. 

Very marked, too, is the frigidity of the digression on 
the Vindelici in the fine poem in praise of Drussus 

(IV. 4): 

So showed young Drussus ’neath the Alpine heights 
To our Vindelic foes. The why and how, 

That from old times these wield till now 
An Amazon axe in fights, 

I have not asked; all things man may not learn. . . . 

In IV. 8, Donarem pateras, the translator has failed 
to expel the glosses which prevent the ode from falling 
into stanzas of four lines, and thus betray their 
spuriousness. But Dr. Marshall’s dealings with the 
Latin text, which he prints opposite to his version, are 
on the whole judicious and scholarly. We are glad to 
find in the text (I. 20) Munro’s vides “ you provide ” 
for bibes, which cannot be right. His “ fair falseness ” 
for aurae fallacis (I. 5 11) gives very likely the true 
meaning. Virgil uses aura for “ the sheen ” of gold 
(Aeu VI. 204). But aura in II. 8 fin. certainly is an 
allusion to the scent of brutes, and means “ lest a whiff 
from you should dull the edge of their husbands’ appe¬ 
tite. In III. 24 3 Ponticum is not nearly so good as 
Publicum, but Dr. Marshall is right in condemning 
Apulicum; and we heartily thank him for reading 
Pulliae in III. 4 10 instead of the impossible 
Apuliae. What poet would make a syllable long and 
short in two succeeding lines ? Different poets give in 
English “ balcony ” and “ balcony,” but we could 
hardly imagine a poet giving the word the two metrical 
values in two successive lines. 

The portrait as frontispiece greatly adds to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


ECCLESIA ANGLIGANA—II. 

It is sometimes necessary to be violent. There are 
occasions and cases in which soft phrases, roundabout 
hints, elegant circumlocutions, and “opportune” re¬ 
marks are quite definitely useless, and the present 
condition of the Church of England seems to me to 
justify a complete lack of ambiguity. Hooker was 
a great man; he wrote what most people have thought 
a great defence of the Anglican position—and the 
end of it was the ruin and desolation of the seven¬ 
teenth century; foals baptised in cathedrals and sanc¬ 
tuaries hideously profaned. One cannot make war 
with rosewater; it seems obvious enough. The odd 
thing is that the defenders of the Ecclesia Anglicana 
do not seem to have found out yet the obviousness of 
another maxim—that one cannot defend the English 
Church bv saying nice things about Protestantism. 
In time, one trusts, the truth of this doctrine may 
be recognised as axiomatic, and the genius may even 
now be born who will convince Bishops that the 
Catholic Faith is not buttressed when they shake hands 
with Dissenting preachers, nor is our holy religion 
sustained and fostered when our Fathers in God intro¬ 
duce notorious heretics at Court. I tried to advance 
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these paradoxes (as they now seem) as clearly as 
possible last week; I tried to make it plain that the 
prerogative question was not what the Privy Council 
said, not even what pattern of surplice Cosin wore, but 
rather the question of Catholicity or non-Catholicity. 
If a clerk in holy orders of the English Communion 
is not a Catholic priest he is one of the most melan¬ 
choly humbugs and impostors that the world has 
produced. If he is a Catholic priest let him accept 
the consequences of the situation—most of them very 
uncomfortable—and let him cease writing letters to 
the Guardian, showing that the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are part of 
the Deposit of Faith. 

And then comes the subsidiary point on which I 
touched at the end of the article—the infinite im¬ 
portance of little things, of a grain of incense, of a 
queer set of clothes that a priest puts on when he is to 
say Mass; there are many such trifles, as they seem 
to most people. It is so painfully easy to show on 
rational grounds that these “ trifles ” don’t matter, 
and can’t matter, that all anxiety about them is a 
peculiarly puerile and imbecile fuss; that one quite 
understands the frequency with which this demonstra¬ 
tion is made. A journalist with a few inches to fill 
could hardly find a simpler topic, the words flow from 
the pen; it is like putting one two under another, 
drawing a line, and writing four beneath. Of course, 
it is so evident as to be past argument, and yet how 
would the journalist like it if I strolled into his wife’s 
drawing-room with my hat on and my coat off ? But, 
surely, the fact of a man’s head being covered or un¬ 
covered' is the veriest trifle; surely a waistcoat and 
shirtsleeves are as decent as a coat, and (in hot 
weather) more sensible. Yet I should be kicked out 
of the house, and the doom would be a just one. 
Then there is another point: admitting that incense 
and candles and queer clothes called vestments do 
seem, on the face of it, little things, should there 
not have been some sort of arrest of judgment when 
the character and acts of the men who were attached 
to these little things came into consideration? Sir 
Walter Besant was not a “churchy” man by any 
means, but he confessed that he did not know what 
would have happened to the East End of London if 
it had not been for the “ Ritualistic parson.” Now, if 
a man born and bred in the “comfortable”—some¬ 
times in the luxurious—classes has confessedly and 
openly given up all comfort, and all ease, and all 
pleasantness, has exiled himself to the darkest pit of 
the City of Dreadful Night, has devoted himself, body 
and soul, to the physical, mental, and spiritual salva¬ 
tion of the wretched, starving and degraded victims 
of our infamous commercial system, has made him¬ 
self the bedmate of vermin, the companion of every 
horror for the poor’s sake, would it not have been as 
well to hesitate, to wonder whether the “ trifles ” 
this man loved were such trifles after all ? Of course, 
it is splendid to cherish noble and philanthropic senti¬ 
ments; it is splendid to get a seat in Parliament by 
making speeches about the people; it is most splendid 
of all to write leading articles showing that Sir Arthur 
Campbell-Balfour’s heart is bleeding for the distresses 
of the poor—-but, after all, the man who actually feeds 
starving bellies and puts clothes on shuddering flesh 
is entitled to some consideration. No; it certainly 
seems as if there had been a little haste when Mac- 
konochie of St. Alban’s and Lowder of St. Peter’s, 
London Docks, were set down as lovers of trifles. 
The conclusion is improbable. 

And, then, of course, there is the argument from 
the Arts. “ Tunes impressed on the brain through 
the medium of the auditory apparatus are delightful; 
but still more agreeable are those which are received 
without the assistance of the sensory channels.” 


This statement is made in a clearer, more scientific, 
terminology than: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter. 

And yet something seems lacking in the prose form; 
one is inclined, surely, to regret some, at least, of 
the changes that have been made; one would like to 
restore the measuring of the syllables, and, if the 
paraphrase were continued, some of us might say that 
we missed the rhymes. It is, surely, not necessary 
to work out the analogy; it will be quite sufficient if 
we accept the general principle, and agree that the 
logical understanding is not the supreme judge, not 
the one and only and final Court of High Appeal. 
Dr. Johnson knew no better, and so he said that 
Lycidas was rubbish. Let us not be found to be echo¬ 
ing this judgment by saying that incense and candles 
and vestments are childish trifles. 

And, then, comes the grand question of all. It is 
conceivable that one might be forced in certain 
quarters to abandon the defence of the method of, 
say, Poesy, and turn one’s attention to the defence of 
the thing itself, of its veiy existence. I daresay that 
many a “ sturdy ” Englishman does not see much 
use in poetry of any sort; there must be “ plain ” 
men in vast quantities who are quite sure that Keats 
was a singularly foolish fellow, who wasted time over 
writing verses, instead of inventing steam-engines and 
looms and blast furnaces, and so forth. In The 
Academy we may fairly rule this interesting school 
of thought out of court; the existence of a literary 
journal rather assumes that literature is a worthy and 
excellent art, and in a review of the Arts it is not 
necessary to be continually defining and re-defining 
the first principles on which the Arts are based. But it 
is otherwise with the great Ars Artium—the source 
and origin from which all art proceeds, whence arose 
Architecture, Painting, Music, Imaginative Literature; 
that Primal Ecstasy which makes man to be man, 
which—and not “ reason ’’—distinguishes him from 
the brutes. Let it be said, then, that we define 
Religion in such terms as these, and that we utterly 
abjure and detest the common belief that it is a 
respectable agency for promoting good manners, good 
morals, and good nature generally. In other words, 
the Christian Church is not a philanthropic institu¬ 
tion in its essence, though it may be such accidentally; 
its object is to bring heaven down to earth, and to 
raise man up to heaven, to restore him to that Paradise 
from which he has lapsed. 

Who can blame those who have not understood 
this? Who can blame them, I say, here in England, 
where for three hundred years they have been taught 
by precept and example, quite otherwise; where the 
essence of the priesthood has been understood to lie in 
the giving of coals, blankets, and. port wine, and in 
the possession of a comfortable vicarage; where the 
high office of the preacher is taken to consist in ex¬ 
hortations to good behaviour, respectability, and 
success ? By the blast-furnace of The Reformation the 
fair face of the Church has been seared and made 
hideous, and religion, the summit of all arts, has 
become a sort of sanctified Man in Blue, a transcen¬ 
dental policeman, promising, on the one hand, success 
in business and the esteem of one’s neighbours, and 
on the other hand threatening the frown of the well- 
to-do in the present and everlasting torment in the 
future. And this farrago of lies and blasphemies is 
called the “ sober religion ” of the Englishman. The 
“sober” religion! Calix ntcus inebrians quam pra>- 
clarus est —this “temperance” beverage of mine how 
“ sober ” it makes me feel. The Apostles on the Day 
of Pentecost did not behave like people who have been 
drinking weak tea. 
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Nay, let us away with it; let us, good Catholics, 
co-operate with'anybody, with anything, if we can but 
crush this infamy of a “ religion ” which boasts of 
its sobriety, which finds the imagery of the “ Song 
of Songs ” alien to English modes of thought, which 
explains the miracle of Cana in Galilee as suitable, 
no doubt, to Syrian habits. We want to turn out the 
snug parson from his snug parsonage; we want to 
expel the large Bishop from his large palace; we want 
to put an end, once for all, to the thaumaturgists who 
are perpetually changing the great and glorious 
vessels of strong wine into vessels of gingerbeer. 
The Catholic Church in England shall not be ruled for 
ever by the Athenaeum Club, by the organ of Mr. 
Hooper, and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

For this ruling, this guidance, are quite inconsistent 
with the aim for which the Church exists. Neither 
“eminent” personages nor Printing House Square 
journalists, nor dishonest and blundering lawyers are 
masters of the mysteries; and the Church of God is 
wholly concerned with the mysteries, and with nothing 
else. The object of the Ecclesia is to operate the 
Great Redemption, to be a voice ever crying in the 
wilderness of materialism that the true joys, the true 
delights are above, and that the lesser joys and de¬ 
lights, so far as they exist, only exist as faint and 
dim copies of the everlasting realities. It is the office 
of the Church to mutter the perpetual incantation, to 
sing the song of magic neumes, which is efficacious 
against all the horrors and blasphemies and follies and 
piggeries which we know now as “ civilisation,” which 
are, in reality, the brutish and devilish instincts of 
man codified into a system. The world, said 
Coventry Patmore, is a dungheap, and has always 
been a dungheap; the world has “done business” 
from the beginning; it has worshipped success; it has 
adored the pleasant humbug; it has poured wealth 
into the hands of the adulterator; it has crowned 
and laurelled every kind of fraud and abomination; 
it stoned the prophets; it starved the poets; it crucified 
the Christ. In every time and in every place one 
might see enthroned the abomination of desolation 
sitting in the place where it should not. We, who add 
to all vices the supreme vice of cant, pretend to our¬ 
selves that all this sort of thing went out with 
Heathendom, or, at all events, with Popery; and we 
pretended to believe that ours was an age of progress, 
of the dawn of the millennium. Still we persisted in 
this belief as we slowly destroyed every goodly and 
kindly custom, every excellent rite that had survived 
to our days; as we planted factory after factory in 
the pleasant lands; as we turned the hillside into a 
heap of abominations; as we changed the old English 
speech into a vile Cockney jargon; as we fouled the 
clear rushing stream with filth indescribable; as the 
cottage walls fell down, and the labour barracks and 
the slum quarters, and the millionaire’s hideous man¬ 
sion rose up over all the length and breadth of the 
land. And then, having enslaved the people in our 
industrial system, having substituted cogs and wheels 
for their souls, and given them poison for their drink, 
and pollution for their meat, we erected some fountains 
for puppies, ordered a hundred-and-fiftv thousand 
copies of—well of some popular work of fiction—and 
decided that we were an enlightened and humanitarian 
people, with a taste for literature. Above all we were 
thankful that we did not live in the dark ages. And 
then the awakening: the proclamation, coming from 
the lips of advanced Socialism, that humanity was 
fallen into a pit of misery and ugliness and degrada¬ 
tion infinitely deeper than any dungeon it had dug 
for itself in the past. 

One gives all honour to Socialism, because it has 
had the honesty to recognise the truth, to dwell no 


more in the lying tents of “Liberalism” and “Con¬ 
servatism.” One gives no honour at all to its safe- 
cure of £365 a year for everybody—a new version of 
“ the hair of the dog that bit you.” It is time now 
for Holy Church to enter on the scene, to proclaim 
once again that man does not live by bread alone—or 
by an income of £365 per annum—but by heavenly 
mysteries. Holy Writ long ago instructed us that 
our conversation was in heaven; and perhaps without 
undue violence or paradox it may be asserted that 
heaven is not a synonym of the house of business or 
of the House of Commons. Let the dead bury their 
dead; arise and follow Me. This was said long ago; 
let us interpret it. Let all the whole tribe of fussy 
and charlatanic and maniacal philanthropists, all 
the crowd of humbugs and fools who are for ever hold¬ 
ing meetings and passing resolutions, and seeking for 
better bread than wheaten, and teaching the violin to 
starving children, and exhibiting masterpieces of art 
to hungry savages, and closing public-houses, shutting 
up skittle alleys, adulterating beer, promoting 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, agitating for the 
reformation of the Solar System, for the instruction 
of Berkshire pigs in the Binomial Theorem, and the 
substitution of “ Grape Guts ” for roast beef—let all 
this hopeless race, sunk in their dead (and chiefly 
lunatic) works, still persist in their follies and malig¬ 
nancies; but let us, who have seen the light, arise and 
endeavour to ascend to it. With contempt for all 
worldly consequences, with more than contempt for 
the opinion of the respectable, let us decline misery 
and aspire to happiness, to the true life of man, which, 
again and again, be it repeated, lies not in so many 
farthings or in so many thousands of pounds a year, 
but in certain hidden regions of mystery, the gates to 
which are the sacraments of the Church—of the true 
Church, not of the Erastians’ “ Establishment,” which 
is merely a ministrant of blankets and behaviour, not 
of the living and quickening bread which cometh down 
from heaven, not of that celestial drink which in¬ 
ebriates, from whose raptures arise all delight, all 
the wonder that is called Art. 

Away with the Church of the Blankets, the Be¬ 
haviour, and the Invalid Port. Let it sink down to 
everlasting Styx, and minister to the souls of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth and “safe” 
Bishops, and the deceased members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Here on earth we 
want none of it; its more than dubious vintages, its 
(probably) adulterated cottage loaves are of no service 
to them that are hungry for Everlasting Bread, for 
the juice of the Eternal Vine. Let smug Anglicanism 
disappear and cease to be; let Morning Prayer, sung 
to Barnby in F, no longer offend the ears of the 
angels; let not the image of the Slain and Risen lurk 
any longer behind the vestry door; let not our cathe¬ 
drals be odorous only of escaped gas and the heating 
apparatus; let not the sermons of our teachers be 
compact of feeble and obvious pietisms, or else ot 
pleas for the Girls’ Friendly Society. Let the Holy 
Water Stoup stand once more in the porch, so that 
those who enter may comply with the Scriptural pre¬ 
cept; let the Great Rood shine on high, imaging the 
Veil through which we are bold to enter into the 
Holy Place; let the tapers which symbolise the intenor 
light glow about the altar and in the mystic dance 
of the procession; let the green boughs and flowers 
and garlands once more witness to the redemption of 
the earth; let the smoke of the incense lead us by the 
subtlest of all senses into the inner region; let the 
incantation of the Church’s ancient awful song echo 
once more from the dim roof that we may fitly make 
and celebrate the Sacrifice of the Lamb, slain from 
the foundation of the world. 

Arthur Machen. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS NOT 
DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 

(1) The Story of Beauty and the Beast. The complete 
fairy story translated from the French by Ernest 
Dowson, with four plates in colour by Charles 
Conder. (John Lane, ios. 6d. net.) 

(2) Stories from the Arabian Nights. Retold by 
Laurence Housman, illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

( 3 ) The Poems of Coleridge. With an introduction by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge and illustrations by 
Gerald Metcalfe. (John Lane, ios. 6d. net.) 

(4) Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. Illustrated in colour 
by Robert Anning Bell, with an introduction by 
Edward Hutton. (Dent and Co., ios. 6d. net, 
12s. 6d. net., and £1 is. net.) 

( 5 ) The Brushwood Boy. By Rud yard Kipling. With 
illustrations by F. H. Townsend. (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s.) 

(6) Redcoat Captain. By Alfred Ollivant. Illus¬ 
trated by W. Graham Robertson. (Murray, 6s.) 

There is a common superstition that illustrated books 
which do not cost more than six or ten shillings are all 
intended for children, especially if they are published 
about this time of year. Consequently books get con¬ 
demned by hasty criticism as unsuitable or dull to 
children which were never intended for them, and so 
fail to reach even the readers for whom they were 
intended. Of course, ^big boys and girls will be 
delighted with several books in this list, but they are not 
intended primarily for them, and will be judged by 
another standard. 

“ The Story of Beauty and the Beast ” is par¬ 
ticularly important. It unites the work of two of the 
most distinguished jeunes feroces of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century—Charles Conder and Ernest 
Dowson. Mr. Conder’s work has always stood apart 
from that of his coevals by the excellence of its indi¬ 
viduality. Aubrey Beardsley’s alone has equalled it, 
but he was practically not an artist in colour at all. In 
colour Mr. Conder is supremely original. Ernest 
Dowson’s work has not the quality of originality in any 
remarkable degree. His point of contact with Mr. 
Conder is rather his poetic charm of expression. We 
are still regretting the loss of Ernest Dowson; happily 
we still have Mr. Conder. He has, of course, long 
passed far beyond the stage of the rising artist; we 
hope he may yet pass farther and farther still. We 
must regard him retrospectively here, because these 
drawings are certainly of the last century; they appear 
to be dated 1895. His painting on silk is his most 
characteristic work capable of reproduction. Most of 
his water-colour work is on silk, and most of his work 
on paper has been for lithography. These drawings are 
comparatively rare examples, for they are on paper 
executed with pen and pencil and washed with colour. 


They express his idea of the ancient story in terms 
synchronous with Ernest Dowson’s version. They 
were drawn for reproduction with it, and a certain 
natural sympathy which existed between the two artists 
makes the volume peculiarly harmonious. Ihe draw¬ 
ings, of course, do not illustrate Dowson’s story in the 
ordinary sense of the word; Mr. Conder’s genius is far 
too original to be tied to anyone. The drawings and 
narrative are variations on one theme. The narrative 
is called a translation from the French, but Ernest 
Dowson has made it so characteristic of himself that it 
may be regarded as expressing his own idea. Its key¬ 
note is the sweet reasonableness with which the most 
glaring marvels are treated, so that they may not over¬ 
tax the credence of the eighteenth century. This en¬ 
dows it with a charming and delicate humour. The 
drawings are very fairly well reproduced for Mr. John 
Lane by Lemercier in Paris. 

(2) Mr. Laurence Housman shows no irreverence to 
tradition in writing a new version of tales from the 
“ Arabian Nights.” To most readers a true original 
does not exist, it is to each one the version which he 
first read in his childhood. Personally we do not at 
all object to the carelessness and repetitions which, to 
Mr. Housman, rather disfigure the Oriental rosaries of 
tales; they are part of the local colour. But the 
“ Arabian Nights ” have long been grafted upon Euro¬ 
pean literature, and a new version of some of the 
stories, written by Mr. Housman in prose as graceful 
as his verse, will be very welcome. If there were any 
objections, Mr. Housman gives good reasons for his 
version in his short and interesting preface. A cogent 
one is the aim of this edition—namely, the production 
of a text and illustrations in full harmony. Mr. Hous¬ 
man and Mr. Dulac have succeeded in hitting their 
mark. The stories which they choose are “ The 
Fisherman and the Genie,” ‘ The King of the Ebony 
Isles,” “ Ali Baba,” ‘‘The Magic Horse,” ‘‘The 
Wicked Half-brothers,” and “The Princess of Der- 
yarbar.” It will be seen that a better selection could 
scarcely have been made for their joint purpose, when 
Mr. Housman tells us what he considers the special 
value of the stories: 

. .. . . because they retain, though at a low pressure, the ex¬ 

pression of so much life, habit and custom, so many coloured and 
secluded interiors, so quaint a commingling of crowds, so brilliant 
and moving a pageantry of Eastern mediaevalisnij because of all 
these things the “Arabian Nights” will still retain their personal 
charm. 

How well Mr. Housman and Mr. Dulac have worked 
together is particularly evident in the illustrations to 
“ The Fisherman and the Genie ” and “ Ali Baba.” 
Mr. Dulac’s illustrations are all that we should expect 
from his others noticed in these pages, when he is 
exerting himself still further in an elaborate series. 
His style of work has been foolishly compared with 
Mr. Rackham’s. There is no better ground for the 
comparison than Mr. Dulac’s use of brown ink in 
common with Mr. Rackham and a good many other 
artists, and the probability that their drawings are re¬ 
produced by the same process. Mr. Dulac is imagina¬ 
tive and Mr. Rackham naturalistic, and we see no 
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resemblance in their style of drawing nor their scheme 
of colour. Mr. Dulac is at his best in tones of blue, 
passing through purple to red-brown, as in the illustra¬ 
tion of the Genie appearing to the fisherman, but he has 
many other schemes, both in harmony and contrast. 
In a drawing of the Princess of Bengal looking in her 
mirror, he has made a brave attempt to imitate an 
Indo-Persian drawing in polychrome, which is much 
more successful than could have been expected 
from a European artist represented by repro¬ 
duction. At any rate, it is a bright and charming 
page. His favourite story seems to be “ The 
Magic Horse,” which certainly lends itself to a 
great variety of pictures; next, “ Ali Baba,” in 
which we think, as a whole, he succeeds best. His con¬ 
ception of Morgiana is very characteristic and attrac¬ 
tive. His designs are in most cases very good. Those 
that please us most are the appearance of tne Genie to 
the fisherman, the upsetting of the frying-pan, and the 
descent of the Magic Horse. The reproductions 
deserve high praise, and the production of the whole 
book does much credit to Messrs. Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton. We place it among books not primarily intended 
for children, partly on account of its rather sumptuous 
appearance, but mainly because neither Mr. Housman 
nor Mr. Dulac seems to be addressing them. Mr. 
Dulac knows so well how to appeal to children’s taste 
by his simpler illustrations, that he would no doubt 
have worked less elaborately, both with line and colour, 
if he had intended to do so here. He gives us a pretty 
portrait of the cha'rming and immortal Scheherazade, 
tall and svelte, in a pearl and ivory costume; all we 
would have asked of him further would have been her 

C ortrait posed as Mr. Laurence Housman describes 
er: 

loquacious and self-possessed, sitting up in bed at the renewed call 
of dawn to save her neck for the round of another day. 

(3) A protest has already been made in these pages 
against attempts to haul Coleridge out of the niche 
consecrated to him by Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti, 
Pater, and Mr. Swinburne, and stuff him into another 
which he does not fit. A Coleridge Defence League 
would have its work cut out in preventing his reputa¬ 
tion from being shattered by house-breakers. Mr. 
E. H. Coleridge, in his preface to this volume, offers 
the opinion that Mr. Metcalfe “ has caught the spirit 
of the poems and has followed where the poet led.” 
Mr. Metcalfe, with the best intentions, is inadequate 
to the task. The reviewer had criticised his work here, 
but before passing his proofs he heard that Mr. Met¬ 
calfe has devoted twelve years of his life to these draw¬ 
ings, and he has, therefore, cancelled his remarks. 
So much devotion to Coleridge seems to deserve some 
reticence, but it is necessary to state that much of Mr. 
Metcalfe’s better work is so directly imitative of a dis¬ 
tinguished living artist’s as to challenge comparisons 
unpleasant to Mr. Metcalfe. If Coleridge requires 
complete illustration, he should be illustrated by a first- 
rate wood or plate engraver, and not by pen drawings 
mechanically reproduced, even though they may be 
well enough printed in their way. Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge’s very large collection of the poems is 
welcome. He wisely places them in chronological 
order and omits the puerile and doggerel verses 
dug out of poets’ waste-paper baskets, which dis¬ 
figure many complete editions, and ought to have been 
burnt uncopied. It is a pity that he gives new editorial 
titles to unfinished or unnamed poems; none were ever 
needed, and more create further confusion. It is 
surely sufficient to number such poems. 

(4) Although we prefer to read more convenient 
volumes, we are not sorry that the old-fashioned custom 
of issuing illustrated selections of poetry for Christmas 
presents still continues. It guarantees that the text, at 
any rate, is of more than ephemeral interest. Messrs. 


Dent have done well in chosing Palgrave’s “ Golden 
Treasury ” for their purpose, and there is no reason 
why the interest in Mr. Anning Bell’s illustrations 
should not be permanent also. We do not care much 
for his earlier work, which seems to us lacking in indi¬ 
vidual expression, but he has always been an ingenious 
designer. He is highly receptive, and with time his 
views have broadened. Instead of expressing his own 
impressions of the poets whom he illustrates, he prefers 
to express his idea of the impression which they made 
on the artists of their own period, or on artists since 
whose genius appears to him analogous to theirs. He 
succeeds well in this aim, and produces a varied gallery 
suited to the varied style of a large collection of poems. 
The page which pleases us most is the illustration of 
“ Full fathom five his father lies,” which might have 
come from the bottega of Watts. Mr. Edward 
Hutton’s introduction increases the value of Palgrave’s 
collection. The addition of “ Hide, Absolon, thy gilte 
tresses cl ere ” alone is an immense gain. We wish 
that he had followed Mr. E. V. Lucas’s example in 
another volume, and had supplied more of Palgrave’s 
serious omissions. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Hutton’s criticism to the effect that Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden 
Treasury” is rather a mid-Victorian selection of the 
English poems which appealed widely to that particular 
period, than a characteristic selection of the body of 
English poetry up to that date. 

(5) Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story, “ The Brushwood 
Boy,” has been published long enough to have attracted 
admirers without further consideration. We find 
in it the merits and the irritating bad taste which are 
characteristic of most of his other works. The present 
edition is .exceedingly well and, in a quiet way, quite 
luxuriously produced by Messrs. Macmillan, printed on 
one side of the paper only, and illustrated by some of the 
most successful reproductions which the reviewer has 
seen this season. To Mr. F. H. Townsend’s twelve 
illustrations we can give unqualified praise as examples 
of their particular style. They art boldly and correctly 
drawn in pen and crayon, and tinted with thin uneven 
washes of colour. Mr. Townsend is successful both in 
his sombre colouring, which is not dingy, and in his 
brighter, which is not glaring. He thoroughly under¬ 
stands how to work for reproduction. 

(6) We notice ‘‘Redcoat Captain” for the sake of Mr. 
W. Graham Robertson’s black-and-white illustrations. 
The head-pieces suggest his admiration for Blake and 
his intimate knowledge of his methods. The larger 
drawings curiously point even more plainly to David 
Scott, an artists with whose work he is not likely to be 
nearly so familiar, even if he has cared to study it at all. 

It is a pity that Mr. Graham Robertson’s talents have 
not been exercised in this case on subjects more worthy 
of them. We conclude that the story is not intended 
for children, since it appears to us totally unfitted for 
them. It is puerile and not at alf childlike. We can 
find no comprehensible humour or other merit in it. , 
It appears to the reviewer to be a family joke in very 
bad taste, which had better have been confined to the 
family circle which giggled over it. But humour, and 
especially English humour, is so largely temperamental 
that it may possibly contain some, too ungermane to 
the reviewer to touch him. If so, it is a pity that it 
chanced to fall into his hands, and he hopes that Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s illustrations may carry it to more 
appreciative readers. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS—I. 

It is quite impossible for any journal whose scope is 
not confined to such matters to provide anything like 
systematic reviews of the mass of books for the young 
that is placed before the public at this season. All that 
we can do, in face of the pile upon which our opinion is 
invited, is to make a selection among them, choosing 
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for detailed notice those that upon a close inspection 
seem to be the most deserving, and risking, in so 
doing, the possible neglect of works which do not wear 
their promise of interest in a conspicuous manner. 
Proceeding in this father arbitrary manner we bring to 
the attention of parents and guardians, of uncles and 
god-fathers, and of all those who want to mark the 
season of Christmas with a present to boy or girl the 
merits of some two or three dozen books, affording 
them a few reasons upon which to base their choice. 

We call all these works seasonable books because 
they appear at the season of much giving away of the 
class of books to which they belong, but there is 
nothing Christmassy about them in the German or 
Dickensian sense of the word. The charming qualities 
which, by their vivid display at the end of December, 
were wont in the old-fashioned Christmas .supplement 
to lead to the re-knitting of severed friendships, the 
regeneration of soured spirits and the advancement of 
modest worth, are still celebrated in the books which 
appear at Christmas, but not as though these qualities 
had any special connection with the date; and this 
change in the literature of Christmastide reproduces the 
general feeling that is abroad. Christmas has settled 
down into the festival of the young; the family and 
convivial gatherings are directed not towards the heal¬ 
ing of old sores or the drowning of class distinction, 
possibly of a very useful and even necessary character, 
in rum punch, but towards giving the children a good 
time. And so the output of Christmas books becomes 
more and more a varied assortment of books for boys 
and girls. The joy of their elders in these books must 
for the most part lie in the knowledge of the pleasure 
that will be caused by the giving away of them; the 
feelings of the recipients may be gauged by our notes. 

The first four books noticed belong to this extent 
to the same category—their heroes, whether real, or 
imaginary, are the men who in civil or military capa¬ 
city have prepared for the peaceful forces of commerce 
and civilisation by making their way through all the 
obstacles offered by wild country, wild man, or political 
opponents. Heroes of Pioneering,” by Edgar San¬ 
derson (Seeley & Co., pp. 352, 5s.), is a collection of 
stories of exactly this sort. Every chapter illustrates the 
bravery of adventurous soldiers and colonisers in many 
lands. The struggles of the pioneers with uncivilised 
man, with wild beasts, and with the forces of nature 
are vividly brought to the eye in a series of picturesque 
narratives, while the action takes place in all parts of 
the world. The early settlement of Virginia, the 
founding of the New England States, the penetration 
of the French into Canada and Algeria, the acquisition 
in quite recent times by the English of Nigeria and 
Rhodesia are all described in a simple and graphic way 
that will appeal to youthful readers; and the characters 
of Boone, the Backwoodsman, who annexed Ken¬ 
tucky; of Stamford Raffles, who gained Singapore for 
the Empire; of Samuel de Champlain, the first and 
greatest ruler of French Canada; of Cecil Rhodes, and 
of Thomas Skinner, ought to be familiar to all. 
“ Adventures jn -the Great Forests,” by H. W. G. 
Hyrst (Seeley '& Co., pp. 329, 5s.), is a series of 
romantic incidents of travel, sport and exploration, 
and again the reader is taken into all parts of the 
globe. Most of the adventures belong to the period 
between 1760 and i860, when vast tracts of the world, 
which are 'now cleared for agricultural purposes or are 
actual sites of populous cities, were covered with 
virgin forests, and all are written in a way to make 
the reader regret that as the trees fall before the axe 
of the pioneer the chances of the fascinating life 
depicted must diminish to vanishing point. We won¬ 
der how many of the young readers of Mr. Hyrst’s 
book will have heard of William Buckley, “ the wild 
white man of Port Philip.” We renewed our acquaint¬ 
ance with him in a pleasurable frame of mind; his 
exploits are the exact type of what the romantic boy 


always wants to do—Tom Sawyer and Hucklebury 
Finn simply plagiarised from Buckley. This book, 
like “ Heroes of Romancing,” is an excellent Christ¬ 
mas present for a boy. Both books introduce him to 
persons of whose great doings he ought to be cogni¬ 
sant and whose essential characteristics he is sure to 
admire, whne the historic information and the moral 
lessons are administered in a manner that will not 
excite his alarm. He will not guess that be is being 
instructed. The black and white illustrations in both 
are, for the most part, quite well drawn. The 
next two books, both by Mr. Herbert Strang, have 
imaginary heroes who play a part in scenes of real 
history. The difficulty is thus presented to the author 
that when he places his protagonist in juxtaposition 
to a famous historical personage, either he must sub¬ 
ordinate the historical personage or he must make 
the creature of his brain a very splendid person indeed 
—he must be kept stretched to breaking-point as a 
hero, if he is not to be overshadowed by the merely 
real fellow. “ Rob the Ranger,” by Herbert Strang 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 406, 
6s.), is a story of the famous Anglo-French struggle 
for Canada. The hero, the son of an English settler, 
in attempting to avenge the kidnapping of his brother 
by an Indian raiding party, is himself captured by the 
French and taken to Quebec. How he finds the miss¬ 
ing brother and after a series of hairbreadth escapes 
reaches safety, later to take part in the glorious siege 
of Quebec, is graphically told. There is an admirable 
trapper of the Pathfinder type, and a friendly Indian 
who displays in proper style the primitive virtues,' 
during much beleaguering and tracking. The book 
is bound to give pleasure to all boys, and we 
cordially commend it to the attention of the present- 
buyer. The coloured illustrations by Mr. W. H. 
Margetson are thoroughly good. “ With Drake on 
the Spanish Main,” by Herbert Strang (Hemj 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, pp. 367, 5s.), is 
a skilful mixture of history and romance, and we have 
again nothing but praise for the way Mr. Strang 
tells the story. The hero, Denis Hazelrig, is thrown 
up on an island, the only survivor of a shipwreck, his 
sole companion being at first a delightful monkey. 
The hulk is, however, available for stores, and a series 
of coincidences brings him a remarkable group of 
fellow castaways. These he organises into an attack¬ 
ing force, and with them captures a Spanish fort, 
fights a galleon and joins Sir Francis Drake. With 
that gorgeous soldier and buccaneer he has a mort 
of ambuscading and besieging on the Isthmus of 
Panama, emerging from the struggle to settle down 
as a West Country squire, rich in specie and jewels. 
This book is illustrated in colour by Mr. Archibald 
Webb in a suitable and lively manner. 

The next three books are stories of life at a boys' 
school. In no case is the life depicted much like the 
model, but there is reason to suppose that the books 
will give no less pleasure on .that account. Boys read 
burlesques of their daily routine with avidity if the 
stories are well constructed and well told, just as their 
seniors read, say, the fantasias of Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
careless whether such things happen. “ The Sniper,” 
by F. Cowley Whitehouse (Nisbet & Co., pp. 272, 
3s. 6d.), is a typical story of success at a public school. 
Everything goes well for young Verschoyle. through¬ 
out his'career. He gets into scrapes, emerges from 
them the friend of tne people whom he has injured, 
stands up for the maltreated foreign boy, is the best 
half-back and bowler in the school team, passes High 
into Woolwich, and gets a decoration immediately for 
valour in the field. This is a difficult young gentle¬ 
man to believe in, but the author is skilful enough to 
convince us, so we think that he will be accepted and 
much admired by the crowd for whose amusement he 
has been drawn. 

The next five books are aimed more or less directly 
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to interest girls. “The Truant Five,” by Raymond 
• Jacberns (Alston Rivers, Ltd., pp. 303, 3s. 6d.), is a 
clearly-told and amusing story of the adventures of a 
family of brothers and sisters who escape from the 
jurisdiction of a trustee pending the arrival from 
abroad of a guardian by taking to the road in a van. 
The ring-leader is Erica, the eldest sister, and the 
troubles whicn she brings upon her willing con¬ 
federates by her escapade are well set out. The 
characters of the young people and their seniors are 
consistently drawn, a fact which makes an impossible 
story almost credible. “Teddy: Her Book,” by 
Anna Chapin Ray (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, pp. 273, 3s. 6d.), is very well-illustrated 
in colours by Mr. Robert Hope, and is a fairly 
successful story of American girl-life. It is burdened 
with the sub-title “ A Story of Sweet Sixteen,” but 
the mawkishness thus indicated is not present. 
“ Dick’s Angel,” by Mrs. Edwin Hohler (Archibald 
Constable & Co., pp. 227, 3s. 6d.), comes nearer to the 
old-fashioned idea of the Christmas gift-book than any 
we have referred to. Dick’s Angel is his sister, who 
is not an angelic child, tie considers himself her pro¬ 
tector though he is the younger, but allows her to 
involve them both in a highly improbable but rather 
amusing game of personation. This is a good little 
book, a little more and it would have been a goody 
little book. “ Patricia’s Promotion,” by Olivia Fowell 
(Gall and Inglis, pp. 309, 2s. 6d.). This' is a good half- 
a-crown’s worth, and it is impossible for one without 
the secrets of the trade not to wonder why it is priced 
at half-a-crown, when similar books similarly bound, 
no better illustrated, and sometimes worse printed, are 
offered to the public at double the price. We cannot 
honestly say that we found all the school-girl pranks 
described particularly funny or all the types of 
character drawn particularly well observed, but 
“ Patricia’s Promotion ” certainly belongs, as the 
publishers claim for it, to “ the literature of good 
humour.” And it is very cheap. “ The Little Guest.” 
by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & Co., pp. 221, 
4s. 6d.), is on a totally different literary plane to the 
other four books in this category. It is an excellently- 
written little study of jealousy in a small girl. It can¬ 
not be exactly cajled morbid, though it certainly does 
not belong to “ the literature of good humour.” To 
make up for this defect it is a little psychological 
triumph, and its happy ending will take away any pain 
caused by the development of its incidents. Miss Ger¬ 
trude Hammond’s illustrations are quite successful. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 

Last year we denounced Mr. Strang’s action in 
casting a violent political propagandum in the 
form of a book for boys. To give it its due, 
it was an excellent book in its way, but it 
ought never to have been written. This year Mr. 
Strang wisely leaves politics alone, and gives us a 
book which is wholly delightful: at once one of the 
cheapest and one of the best issued for the Christmas 
season. We have said before—eveiy critic, indeed, 
has said—that in many respects Mr. Strang is greater 
than Henty. In “ King of the Air ” he fully main¬ 
tains the very high standard his previous work has 
reached. ' His craftmanship is always praiseworthy: 
though he writes with ease he writes well, and he is 
seldom clumsy or slipshod. And of the fulness of 
his-knowledge he gives unsparingly. In his books 
there is adventure in plenty, but there is also instruc¬ 
tion, carefully and skilfully conveyed; and it is in¬ 
struction of a kind that the schoolboy needs and 
welcomes. Mr. Strang never thrusts it down his 
readers’ throats, and he never “ moralises.” He 
shows you men as men should appear to the man 


to be: strong and sfelf-reliant, and no better and no 
worse than man in the lump actually is. How the 
hero of his story, who invents an airship that conquers 
the elements, instead of being conquered by them, uses 
his invention to rescue a British diplomatist, who 
has been captured by tribesmen* in Morocco, and 
how he comes victorious through many strange and 
perilous adventures, we leave the reader to discover. 
Every parent owes Messrs. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton a debt of gratitude for placing so fine a 
story within their reach for the modest sum of half-a- 
crown. 

As usual, Messrs. Blackie give us several good 
stories of adventure. Captain Brereton is now always 
well to the fore, and “With Wolseley to Kumasi ” 
(6s.) marks, we are inclined to think, a slight advance 
on anything he has done before. The hero is a youngs 
Englishman, who, just after the story opens, bravely 
rescues two drowning men and is by them appointed 
manager of a gold mine near Kumasi. Soon after he 
takes up his position he is attacked, and escapes down 
the Pra only to encounter the Ashanti army. Readers 
of boys’ books may be quite sure that after a tre¬ 
mendous fight he escapes. Reaching the coast once 
more, he is given a small command in the British 
expedition, and takes no mean part in the advance 
on Kumasi. Between and after these incidents it is 
amazing how many ordinary lives the extraordinary 
Dick Stapleton manages to live through. It is “ roses, 
roses all the way, and myrtle mixed in my path like 
mad,” and at the end a good position in a prosperous 
business, with the usual partnership looming large in 
the distance, and a lady—but over their relationship 
we draw a veil. 

The defect of Captain Brereton’s work is that it 
is sometimes too bookish. His fighting and adven¬ 
tures are wonderfully well done, but they are done by 
puppets. Mr. R. M. Macdonald, in “The Great 
White Chief ” (Blackie, 6s.), makes his characters 
live. We are not sure that his book, taken as a whole, 
is one that we should consider particularly suitable 
for boys; and in another sense—the “ talking down ” 
sense—Mr. Macdonald is rather too mindful of the 
audience for whom it is designed. But the story does 
bear the unmistakable stamp of reality. It is, we are 
given to understand, the record, with slight modifica¬ 
tion and alteration, of the author’s experiences with 
an expedition that crossed a portion of New Guinea 
never before visited by white men, and as such it is 
valuable. We confess that the reading of it gave us 
considerable pleasure. It is a good book, uniformly 
well executed, and its many merits more than atone 
for its defects. PerHhps, after all, it is a book that 
we should consider eminently suitable for boys. 

If Messrs Blackie cater well for the boy’s taste 
for adventure in strange lands Messrs. Chambers may 
always be trusted to supply his needs in the matter 
of tales of school-life. “ Well Played ” (Chambers, 
5s.), is as good a book as any Mr. Andrew Home has 
ever written. The secret which Leonard Banks, 
running away to sea, imparts to his chum, and which 
is the means of bringing that chum —Jim Ransome 
by name—into endless trials and tribulation, is well 
kept, and the interest is sustained to the last page. 
The characterisation is excellent, and the book one 
we cordially recommend. For the terrible chapter¬ 
heading, “ Jim-nastics,” we presume the Limerick 
craze is responsible. There is far more incident in 
Mr. John Finnemore’s “ Three School Chums ” 
(Chambers, 3 s. 6d.); but it is a little too exuberant to 
be true to life, though this is a fault that every boy 
will be very ready to pardon. If it is not so good as 
Mr. Home’s from a literary point of view, it is still 
very good indeed. There is not a dull page in it, 
and there are many that are very far from dull. 
Every schoolboy should read it. 
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FAIRY TALES 

Now that Mr. William de Morgan’s stories are so 
widely appreciated will people turn .their attention to 
the fairy stories written by his sister, which have 
never had the acknowledgment they deserve? There 
are three volumes, called respectively “ On a Pin¬ 
cushion,” ‘‘The Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde,” 
and ‘‘The Wind-fairies,” the two first illustrated by 
Sir Walter Crane, and the third by Miss Cockerell. 

The writers of fairy tales are few. Hans Andersen, 
George Macdonald, Juliana Ewing, Oscar Wilde, 
De la Motte Fonque, Mary de Morgan, and, with the 
exception of the writer of “ Grossvater Drossel- 
meier,” the list is already, so far as I can remember, 
complete. For Grimm, Lafcardio Hearn, and Mr. 
Lang are among the compilers of fairy-stories. To 
Lafcardio Hearn we owe the Japanese version of 
“ Rip van Winkle.” It is called “ Urashima and the 
Sea God’s Daughter,” and this is how the story 
goes: 

“ Fourteen-hundred-and-sixteen years ago the 
fisherboy, Urashima Taro, left the shore of Suminoye 
in his boat. Summer days were then as now, all 
drowsy and tender blue, with only some light pure 
clouds hanging over the mirror of the sea. Then, too, 
were the hills the same, far blue shapes melting into 
the blue sky, and the winds were lazy. And presently 
the boy, also lazy, let his boat drift as he fished. It 
was a queer-shaped boat, unpainted and rudderless, 
and still, after fourteen-hundred years, there are such 
boats to be seen in front of the ancient fishing hamlets 
on the coast of Japan. 

“ After long waiting Urashima caught something and 
drew it up to him. But he found it was only a tortoise. 
Now, a tortoise is sacred to the Dragon God of the 
Sea, and the period of its life is a thousand, some say 
ten thousand, years. The boy gently unfastened the 
creature from the line and set it free with a prayer 
to the gods. But he caught nothing more, and the 
day was very warm, and the sea and air and all things 
very silent, and a great drowsiness grew upon him, 
and he slept in his drifting boat. 

“ Then out of the sea rose up a beautiful woman 
robed in crimson and blue, with long black hair flowing 
down her back, even to her feet, after the fashion of 
a prince’s daughter fourteen-hundred years ago. 

“ And she stood above the sleeping boy and awoke 
him with a light touch, saying: ‘ Do not be sur¬ 
prised. My father, the Dragon King of the Sea, 
sent me to you because of your kind heart. For to¬ 
day you set free a tortoise. And now we will go 
to my father’s palace, where summer never dies; and 
I will be your flower-wife if you wish, and we shall 
live there happily for ever.’ 

“ And Urashima wondered more and more as he 
looked upon her, for she was more beautiful than any 
human being, and he could not but love her. 

“ Then she took one oar, and he the other, and 
they rowed away softly and swiftly over the blue 
water till they came to the island where summer never 
dies.” 

Here the text of the Japanese book shrinks away 
as you read, and faint blue ripplings flood the page. 
And -beyond them, in a far horizon, you may see the 
low, soft shore of the island, with peaked roofs 
rising through green foliage, and in the white glow 
of the northern horizon the blue mountains of Japan. 

“Here,” the story goes on, “strange servitors 
came to receive them, in robes of ceremony, creatures 
of the sea, who paid greeting to Urashima as son-in- 
law of the Dragon King.” 

“ So the Sea God’s daughter became the bride of 
Urashima, and it was a bridal of wondrous splendour, 
and in the Dragon Palace there was much rejoicing. 
Each day for Urashima there were new wonders and 


new pleasures; wonders of the deep brought up by 
the servants of the Ocean God, pleasures of that en¬ 
chanted land where summer never dies. And so three 
years passed. But, in spite of all these things, the 
fisherboy felt always a heaviness, at his heart when 
he thought of his parents waiting alone. So that 
at last he prayed his bride to let him go home for a 
little while, only just to say one word to his father 
and mother, after which he would hasten back to 
her. 

“ For a long time she wept silently, then she said to 
him: 

“ ‘ Since you wish to go, of course, you must go. I 
fear your going very much. I fear we shall never see 
each other again. But I will give you a little box 
to take with you. It will help you to come back to me, 
if you really want to. Do not open it. Above all 
things, do not open it, because if you open, it you 
will never be able to come back, and you will never 
see me again.” 

“ Urashima comforted his bride, and promised her 
never, never to open the box, never even to loosen 
the string. Then he passed away through the 
summer light, over the gleaming sea, and the shape 
of the island faded behind him, like the palace of 
the Mikado Yuriaku, fourteen-hundred-and-sixteen 
years ago. 

“At last he glided into his native bay. Again he 
stood upon its beach. But as he looked there came 
upon him a great bewilderment, a great doubt. For 
the place was at once the same, and not the same. 
The cottage of his father had disappeared. There was 
a village, but the shapes of the houses were strange, 
the trees and the fields were changed, even the faces 
of the people. Only the voice of the little stream 
flowing through the settlement and the shapes of the 
mountains were the same. And the fisherfolk stared 
wonderingly at him, and he could not remember ever 
having seen any of those faces before. 

“ There came along a very old man leaning on a 
stick, and Urashima asked him the way to the house 
of the Urashima people. But the old man looked 
astonished, and at last cried out: 

“ ‘Urashima Taro! where do you come from that 
you do not know the story? Urashima Taro! why, 
it is more than four hundred years that he was 
drowned, and a monument is erected to his memory in 
the graveyard. The old graveyard that is not now 
used any more. Urashima Taro, that anyone should 
be enquiring for him! ” and the old man hobbled 
on, laughing at the simplicity of his questioner. 

“ Then Urashima went down to the graveyard, and 
there he found his own tombstone and the tomb¬ 
stones of his father and his mother, and his kindred, 
and of many that he had known. So old were they 
and moss-eaten that it was difficult to read the names. 

“Then he knew himself to be the victim of some 
strange illusion, and he took his way back to the 
beach, carrying in his hand the box, the gift of the 
Sea God’s daughter. But what was this illusion? 
What could there be in the box ? Or might not that 
which was in the box be the cause of the illusion? 
Doubt mastered faith. Recklessly he broke the 
promise made to his beloved; he loosened the cord, 
he opened the box. 

“ Instantly there broke from it, without any sound, 
a soft, white vapour, that rose in air like a summer 
cloud, and this vapour drifted away swiftly into the 
south, over the silent sea. 

“ There was nothing else in the box. 

“ And Urashima knew that he had destroyed his own 
happiness; that he never more might rejoin his 
beloved, the daughter of the Ocean King. 

“ So that he cried out bitterly. Yet for a moment 
only, in another he himself was changed. An icy chill 
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shof through all his blood, his teeth fell out, his face 
shrivelled, his hair turned white as snow, his limbs 
withered, his strength ebbed, and he fell lifeless on 
the Sand, crushed by the weight of four hundred 
years.” 

You see the legend of Urashima is the legend of 
“ Rip van Winkle,” and this is not the only variant 
of the same idea. It has claimed the fancy of many 
peoples, and has appeared in various guise. 

There is the legend of the holy man who followed 
the song of a bird. And the song of the bird was a 
hundred years, and brought him to the shores of 
Eternity. 

And'there is the tree at Killamey tied about with 
the votive offerings of those whose eyes have been 
cured by the water held in the stone beneath. For 
here an old monk once kneeled in silent prayer, and 
so great was the aloofness of his spirit that it was 
freed entirely from earthly bands, and he knelt for 
uncounted ages. 

And when he arose his knees had so indented the 
stone that two hollows were impressed on its surface, 
and these the people fill with water from the spring, 
which then acquires healing virtue. 

In the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty” the idea again appears, 
but here the whole Court sleeps, from king to scul¬ 
lion. 

And sometimes these ancient legends reflect each 
other, having even the same words. 

<( “He caught nothing more,” we are told in 
‘‘Urashima,” “and the day was very warm, and a 
great drowsiness came upon him, and he slept in his 
drifting boat.” 

And in the ballad of “ Tamlane ” we read: 

There blew a drousie, drousie wind, 

Deep sleep upon me fell, 

And the Queen of the Fairies 
She took me to hersel’. 

It is among the pages of “ Phantastes ” that Anados, 
at some stage in his life-wandering, observes: 

“ And now I began to perceive how true the fairy 
tales are.” 

As a child I liked this, from a sense of loyalty 
to the tales I loved, but even now, like Anados, I 
say the same. 

Take the very stories we have been speaking of, 
"‘Rip van Winkle” and “Tamlane”; take the story 
of “ Valentine and Orson,” with its magnificent 
moment of recognition between the two brothers; take 
even the idea of the treasure hidden where the rain¬ 
bow dips down upon the earth, all these hold some¬ 
thing that relates to us, some hidden image of truth. 
It may be that: 

For metaphors of man we search the skies 
And find our allegory in all the air, 

We gaze on Nature with narcissus eyes 
Enamoured of our shadow everywhere. 

But if in these ancient fairy tales we find something 
of ourselves we are justified, for folklore and ballads 
are the very breath of a people, even as the character 
of a nation finds expression in its proverbs. 

And with these old stories it is their relation to 
something eternal in a setting of illusion that has 
been the secret of their continuance through the years. 
In this they will abide. 

Wherefore the legend of Urashima Taro may be 
the legend of a myriad souls. 

Pamela Tennant. 


REPRESENTED—OR EXTIN¬ 
GUISHED! 

Many of us, to all showing, retain great faith in the 
power of names. For instance, the simple fact of 
Parliament’s being known among us by the name of 
a representative body seems to fill people with the 


most far-reaching notions as to its power to repre¬ 
sent. Not but what it is somewhat difficult to find 
out what the popular feeling towards the popular 
assembly really is—the most candid politicians usually 
belonging to the party out of power, and even the 
resentment of the man without a vote being apt to 
pale before the rage of the elector who finds he has 
voted in vain. The confidence in Parliamentary 
possibilities for good must be, however, fairly wide¬ 
spread, to judge by the cheerful zeal which we devote 
year after year to stretching the franchise, like an 
elastic band, each time to go round a wider bundle 
of human documents. 

Each stretching process, too, has been attended by 
triumphant prophecies from the stretcher that now 
we have the remedy at last, and that Parliament is 
about to start upon its true representative career. 
The naturalised alien, with his half-naturalised 
sympathies; the illiterate rustic, with vague, yet splen¬ 
did, notions of Church and King; the nomadic parlour 
boarder, whose city is the world, and whose rights of 
citizenship comprise the piano and the bath—all these, 
differing like stars in glory, have been squeezed one 
after another into the compass of the magic band, but 
their sharp individual voices have melted into the strife 
of tongues, without seeming to add one representative 
word of individuality to the party-babel. 

And now, with a flourish of trumpets louder than 
ever, we are invited to believe that if we only cast 
in the votes of women we shall get a clear and really 
representative voice out of our popular oracle. 

Women, it is said, have long felt the lack of proper 
representation. Very likely they have! They are, 
by no means, alone in such a feeling, and sympathy 
can well run high for it, since most of us know by 
experience what a grievous lack it is. 

But Parliament is not a truth-telling magic mirror, 
nor yet a college of astrology, where each man can 
get the light of stars thrown upon his individual 
character and fate. It is much more like the giant 
whose amiable way it was to grind up men’s bones 
for his daily bread. Its business of necessity is not 
to cherish the individuality of the elector, but to 
absorb him and make him nutritive. 

Doubtless there does exist a certain reflecting 
power in the National Assembly, but it goes by con¬ 
traries. It is apt to fling back the images of those 
things which do not come immediately before it. 

The unrepresented belong, in a manner of speaking, 
to the party out of power, and that, as every politician 
knows, is the only party actually powerful, the only 
party in the least likely to keep the vital energy or 
the leisure time necessary for thinking out a question 
or clearly stating it. One regrets from one’s heart 
the gradual extinction of the non-voter. It means 
the gradual extinction of that progressive originality 
with which the rustic and the nomad once approached 
politics, and with which women have a chance of 
approaching them still. 

In the old folklore stories the man who could find 
out the devil’s right name got a certain claim on his 
services, or, at least, the opportunity of paring his 
nails. Allowing the fiend, for the sake of argument, 
to stand a moment in the elector’s place, this is what 
happens to the man who gets a vote. For he who 
votes must of necessity be labelled, and there is so 
small a variety of labels. You can rarely meet with 
the ale-house politician, however heated, who is too 
coherent to classify himself by one or the other, and 
to tell you how and why. 

The party system rules the Lower House, and it 
prowls up and down the provinces, cutting and chip¬ 
ping all raw or rebellious material to its pattern. 

Once classed, once labelled, the free lance is not, as 
formerly, free. He may kick himself loose, of course, 
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but the process takes time, and it also takes the wind 
out of him. He can never be again of quite the 
same service to the State as when he was a frank and 
rank outsider. No doubt the “ Great Unrepresented ” 
—women among the rest—nurse a-vague hope that 
they will be able somehow to mobilise themselves, 
and create a large and more or less influential'party 
of their own. But the “ Great Unrepresented ” are, 
most of them, in Parliament already, though they 
do not know it, and do not get the honour of the 
name. Their opinions are there, and their advocates 
are there, and the burning sense of injustice under 
which they are supposed to labour is there, but all 
of it in the emaciated whittled-down condition which 
results from the Parliamentary atmosphere, and from 
long apprenticeship to the Parliamentary game of 
“Oranges or Lemons?—Go behind me! ” 

The friends of a certain wise man complained to 
him in the Society Isles the other day of the trouble 
that seemed brewing over “The Unwritten Law.” 
“ Get it written down,” said the sage; " nobody will 
pay the least attention to it afterwards! ” This is 
very much the case of individual opinion and inarticu¬ 
late popular feeling, when they get “ represented.” 
The party system is not, in a way, at present, to 
develop them, nor to take the slightest interest in 
their vagaries. Whichever party happens to come 
uppermost has generally to devote both hands and 
all energies to the mere task of holding on. 

There is much faith, however, in the “ Opposition.” 
There always will be—except among the Opposition 
itself. Strictly speaking, it does seem impossible that 
a Parliament with a strong and lively “ Opposition ” 
element should fail in representative character. All 
unpopular causes, it is fancied, might find a place 
there, and no honest grievance remain unstated, if 
only that source of power were properly employed. 
But, beautiful as this sounds, how is it to be done ? 
The comparative weakness in the Opposition Benches 
is the only reason why Parliament gets through any 
business at all. If the parties were once equally 
matched every fight would be interminable, and the 
division bell would be a perfect carillon. That calm, 
mutual debate would ever decide anything between 
the powers is rather much to expect from the People’s 
Representatives at this time of day. The game of 
“My Head or Yours” has lasted too long within 
the sacred walls. So whatever consideration a ques¬ 
tion is likely to get on its own merits it will get out¬ 
side—or nowhere! 

One hope, indeed, there might still .be for in¬ 
dividuality in our “Great Talk.” Nobody troubles 
himself, of course, nowadays to speak the Upper 
House fair, or to ask himself whether the representa¬ 
tive who comes in the most breathless from wild 
“ appeal to the country,” is necessarily the most fitted 
to take a calm mental view of the hubbub from which 
he has emerged. 

The Peers may not be very ornamental nor useful just 
now, it is true, but they have their points, though 
blunted ones. John Plantagenet, for example, would 
be mightily surprised by the indifference with which 
we treat them as puppets, capable of nothing but 
dancing to a set tune. If any newspapers reach where 
John has gone he must fancy the Press controlled 
by a Court party, which finds its interest to belittle 
these first “Tribunes” of the people! 

There may be few ideas left in the Upper House 
nowadays, but there is still a certain dignity. It has 
not been necessary for any peer to argue and crouch 
and blacken the domestic character of the “ Opposi¬ 
tion ” candidate throughout the length and breadth 
of any shire before he is allowed to sit at Westminster. 
This personal dignity ought to be capable of being 
turned to impersonal good, outside the limits of party. 


But nobody tries persistently to do so. The dismal 
joy of nominating still fills the popular mind. . It will 
probably continue to fill it, and perhaps, in due time, 
to drown it too. Well, there is always the chance of 
a new world—after the Flood! 

But, at any rate, as the land lies at present, it is a 
rather idle amusement to widen the franchise—even 
to take in women. 

Let us rather set about the task of widening dis¬ 
carded oyster-shells, for the purpose of introducing 
into them the furniture and patent improvements of a 
West-End flat. 

G. M. Hort. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Cautionary Tails for Children. Verses by H. Belloc. 
Pictures by B. T. B. (Nash, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Belloc, in his new book of nonsense rhymes, 
still reveals the influence of the source of his inspira¬ 
tion from the collection of rhymes which appeared 
under the title of “ Tails with a Twist.” His lion, 
Ponto, who devours Master Jim at the Zoo, is dis¬ 
tinctly reminiscent of the Lion in “Tails with a 
Twist.” It will be remembered that: 

The Lion is an awful bore, 

He comes and dabbles in your gore. 

And when he wants to have a feed 
He bites your leg and makes it bleed. 

In vain you argue or protest, 

He finishes his meal with zest. 

Nor will he take the least rebuff 
Until he feels he’s had enough. 

The last couplet of Mr. Belloc’s rhyme about the lion 
runs thus: 

And always keep a-hold of nurse 
For fear “bf finding something worse. 

The last two lines of the Tiger in “ Tails with a 
Twist ” are: 

And if you try and call your nurse 
It only makes the matter worse. 

This is carrying flattery to extremes. When Mr. 
Belloc gets away from animals and his too slavish 
imitation of his model he is much more amusing, and 
shows that he hits quite enough humour and wit of his 
own to make it unnecessary for him to borrow the 
ideas and methods of others, as he did (without 
acknowledgment) in the “ Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts.” His “Algernon who played with a loaded 
gun, and, on missing his sister-, was reprimanded by 
his father ” is a gem of nonsense. We quote it in full: 

Young Algernon, the doctor’s son. 

Was playing with a loaded gun. 

He pointed it towards his sister, 

Aimed very carefully, but missed her. 

His father, who was standing near, 

The loud explosion chanced to hear, 

And reprimanded Algernon 
For playing with a loaded gun. 

“ Hildebrand,” again, is a delightful rhyme, and, in 
fact, the whole book is excellent. The illustrations 
by B. T. B. are the best illustrations to nonsense 
rhymes that have appeared since Lear’s. 

The Cradle of the Hapsburgs. By J. W. Gilbart- 
Smith. (London: Chatto and Windus, 5s. net.) 

No theme in history could be found of more romantic 
interest than that of the origin and rise of the illustrious 
house of Hapsburg. But it is not too much to say that 
no worse method of treating the same could be found 
than that which Mr. Gilbart-Smith has chosen to adopt. 
His volume abounds in schoolboy slang, as where a 
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certain castle is described as being “ a young town ” in 
extent ;*or where the Hapsburgs, attaining to the 
summit of their ambitions, are said to have “ arrived 
or where, again, one reads that a tedious abstraction, 
called “ the Candid Critic,” “ was not built that way.” 

But this is by no means the most objectionable factor 
in the book. Feeble jokes and alliterations are inter¬ 
spersed with bald advertisement. Two instances of the 
former Will suffice. The marriage of a lady, whose 
name happened to be Anna, is facetiously dubbed “ The 
Annexation of Anna”; and, again, the picturesque 
legend of the derivation of the patronymic Hapsburg, 
from habicht, hawk, is degraded into the vehicle of an 
abject pun, the author observing of Count Rudolf of 
Altenburg that ‘‘he found his hawk and founded his 
house ” at one and the same spot. 

The ostensible title of the book is misleading, inas¬ 
much as it is largely autobiographical, while a brand 
of cigarettes, a particular make of lens and of photo¬ 
graphic dry plates, all have their turns of reclame. One 
wonders, indeed, why the author did not take his 
readers further into his confidence, and recommend 
them the particular formula for developing and the 
particular method of printing that find favour with him. 
The culminating point is the author’s advocacy of a 
medical bathing establishment and of the hotel con¬ 
nected with the same, where the male kind, so he 
alleges, find early rising no hardship, because, the baths 
and the sleeping apartments being under the same roof, 
the eyes of the men are regaled by the matutinal 
spectacle of numbers of the opposite sex passing to 
and fro in the corridors in ‘‘ charming deshabille.” An 
insinuation like this is quite enough of itself to justify 
the reviewer in characterising the volume which con¬ 
tains it as hopelessly vulgar. 


The English Stage of To-day. By Mario Borsa. 

Translated and edited from the Italian by Selwyn 

Brinton. (Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Borsa’s survey of the contemporary British drama 
is a better book in its English dress, as edited and trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Selwyn Brinton than it was in its original 
Italian form as published a year ago in Milan. Fof 
Mr. Brinton and Dr. Borsa between them have modi¬ 
fied the text in many essential particulars, have added 
a good deal of new matter of a valuable kind, and have 
generally revised the contents, often in quite drastic 
fashion and always for the better. In fact, we are not 
sure whether the additions to the English version are 
not really the most valuable things in the whole work, 
though one may not always agree with the critical 
judgments they contain. There are still some minor 
inaccuracies which should have been corrected, but they 
are not sufficiently grave to destroy the value of the 
book as a whole. Its weak point is that it is not in any 
sense constructive. It is a summary of the causes 
which militate against the growth of a great, or even 
a moderately great, modern dramatic literature in this 
country—the apathy of the public, the financial problem 
involved, the tyranny of the” long run,” the strangling 
power of the censorship as at present constituted. But 
these have been summarised so often, and so generally 
agreed upon by those who are interested in the drama 
as an art form, that one more statement of their exist¬ 
ence is not likely either to help or to hinder the progress 
of our theatre very much. And as Dr. Borsa’s book 
unluckily is only a diagnosis of the disease from which 
the English stage of to-day suffers, he offers us no 
remedy, no royal road to a dramatic renascence, to 
adopt the phrase which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones coined 
some years ago. In fact, the feeling with which we 
put down his survey is one of distinct depression, 
though Mr. Brinton’s prefatory note is more encourag¬ 
ing, and makes a brave effort to see a promise of dawn 


amid our theatrical darkness. Truth, of course, is 
always salutary, and it is no doubt wholesome for us to 
be shown how the barrenness of our theatrical field 
strikes a contemporary Italian critic. Only, as we are 
most of us perfectly conscious already that the English 
theatre of to-day and yesterday is in a not very healthy 
condition, and are equally conscious of what is the 
matter with it, we should have felt more grateful to 
Dr. Borsa if he had been able to suggest a cure. It is, 
however, manifestly unfair to blame a writer for not 
doing something which he has apparently not set out to 
do, and on its own line Dr. Borsa’s survey (as edited 
by Mr. Brinton) seems to us adequately done. 


The Garden Beautiful: Home Woods and Home 
Landscape. By W- Robinson. (John Murray, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Although we have sometimes been gravely assured 
that Mr. Robinson is not a real gardener, and does not 
know his subjects half as well as our informants, there 
is no doubt about it that he is a very real force in the 
gardening world. There is no garden writer whom 
we esteem more highly, and in our opinion it is to the 
author of “The English Flower Garden” (although 
not an inexpensive book, now in its tenth edition) more 
than to anyone else that the credit of the improvement 
in gardening taste, which is generally admitted to have 
taken place within recent years, should be attributed. 
We do not doubt that many people will quarrel with 
the title of the book under notice; they will ask what 
the bulk of its contents may have to do with garden¬ 
ing as they understand it, and, certainly, any owners 
of pocket handkerchief gardens who, overlooking the 
sub-title, may procure “The Garden Beautiful” 
hoping to obtain helpful hints will be most grievously 
disappointed. Except for the first two chapters, ana 
their matter is not new, the book deals almost entirely 
with trees alone. “ Small gardens,” we are told, 
“ are often the most beautiful and the best for the hap¬ 
piness of their owners; but we have to think of the 
many who have greater opportunities, and too seldom 
embraced—woodlands that are not brought into any 
happy relation with the house and are often not 
accessible from it. In the district in which I live there 
are hundreds of acres of beautiful woods never seen 
by any but the gamekeeper—woods sheeted with king¬ 
cups, primroses, and wood hyacinths, more beautiful 
in their effect than any garden.” And surely Mr. 
Robinson is right. With him we contend that those 
who have no woods, but have bare lands to plant, can 
raise woods in ten years, and if they also naturalise 
good native plants not already to be found there, and 
the finer woodland plants of other countries, is not the 
result in very truth a garden beautiful ? 

But if much of Mr. Robinson’s teaching may irritate 
the gardener possessed of narrower views, everybody 
who is fond of the woodland is sure to appreciate his 
book. In fact we do not know of any other of its 
dimensions which gives so much information of the 
right sort and discourses so pleasantly and so wisely 
about trees. It contains things with which we do not 
agree—for example, the very idea of planting the 
downs is horrible, and we should be extremely averse 
to allowing anybody to set about trying to improve 
Richmond Park; but we account the defects of “The 
Garden Beautiful ” as but little when compared with 
its many merits and original quality. 

In type, paper and the beautiful engravings on wood 
which it contains this book is almost mournfully 
reminiscent of ” Flora and Sylva,” Mr. Robinson’s 
beautiful garden monthly which the large wealtny 
public interested in gardening has allowed to die from 
lack of support. 
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FICTION 

Arethusa. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

Mr. Crawford has again chosen a most interesting 
and picturesque period of European history for the 
setting of his story, and this combined with Ins remark¬ 
able gift of narration results in a book of considerable 
power and Charm. “Arethusa” is not a historical 
romance, though the principal character, Carlo Zeno, 
figures largely in Venetian history. Mr. Crawford, 
however, introduces him as. a merchant in Constan¬ 
tinople in the year 1376, some time before he becomes 
the champion of Venice. In the course of his business 
lie is called upon to purchase a beautiful slave for a 
friend, and it is the execution of this commission which 
brings Arethusa into his life. Her real name is Zoe, 
and she voluntarily sells herself into slavery in order 
that a foster-mother and her children may have food 
and shelter. But, once inside the house of Zeno, the 
girl exercises a great influence over him, and it is 
mainly on account of this that he engages in a success¬ 
ful conspiracy with the object of dethroning the 
Emperor Andronicus and restoring his father to the 
throne. Arethusa is not sent to Venice, and she 
remains to become the wife of Zeno. It is only after' 
many adventures, however, that the marriage is accom¬ 
plished. The slave-girl, when her lover has expe¬ 
rienced a failure that seems absolute, suggests a trick 
that saves the situation and gives the captive emperor 
his kingdom again. Then Zeno discovers that his slave 
is the daughter of a Venetian, and any doubt he may 
have entertained is swept away. There are so many 
adventures chronicled in “ Arethusa ” that it is difficult 
to convey an adequate idea of the author’s story. The 
book is simply one -of adventure, but so well written 
that it should score a great success. There is not much 
character-drawing. Arethusa is picturesque enough, 
and possesses certain qualities that commend her, but 
neither she nor her master has time to be rational, for 
almost every day is occupied in adventurous tasks which 
require heroes and heroines to accomplish. Perhaps 
the inquisitive Omobono, is the author’s cleverest 
creation, the mannerisms of the merchant’s clerk 
lifting him out of the rather theatrical setting 
in which the other characters are placed. The slave- 
dealer and his negro wife are two of the most interest¬ 
ing persons in “ Arethusa,” and the slight sketch of 
the captain’s wife is very good in its way. The author, 
however, will be mistaken if he terms “Arethusa” a 
historical novel. Considered as a book of adventure 
it must be accorded praise, but on no account can the 
description of historical be applied to it with exactitude. 
The necessary atmosphere and character are missing, 
though, on the other hand, it also lacks that artificiality 
of detail which spoils so many attempts to write 
romance around a historical personage. Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, following a new fashion, has called in the aid 
of an artist to give a pictorial representation of his 
heroine, and “Arethusa,” as drawn by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, is very pretty and bears out the 
author’s panegyrics, though the type of face does not 
suggest a Venetian girl in the fourteenth century. All 
the same, the artist’s drawings are excellent and add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 

The Windfall. By Chart.es Egbert Craddock. 

(London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

This is a book of somewhat unequal merit. The writer 
has decided gifts and powers of observation and 
description. But we are often disappointed in reading 
the descriptive passages, whether of scenery or action, 
by an almost aggressive and artificial straining after 
effect. This very conscious effort is rendered still more 
laboured by the use of long, unexpected, and sometimes 


pedantic words. On the very first page we read (of a 
travelling showman) that “ he was sensible of the strain 
upon his receptivity to compass the transcendent 
reality.” Later the “ transcendent reality ” of rushing 
water is thus described: “It had a secondary tone, 
seeming keyed higher (sic!), a clear, metallic tintin¬ 
nabulation like elfin minstrelsy, barely heard, yet not 
discriminated by the senses. . . . Many a broken 

stellular reflection flashed from the dark, lustrous sur¬ 
face, and the foam of the rapids was assertively white 
in the claro-obscuro.” Of the “ transcendent reality ” 
of another very ordinary phenomenon we read: “ The 
iterative beat of the rain on the roof was differentiated, 
in the myriad tentative touches of the drops, from the 
swirling splash of its aggregations from the eaves.” 
Nor is there any excuse for speaking of the sky as 
an “impalpable nullity”; of tobacco as the “ fragrant 
nicotian solace”; of a town as the “exponent of 
civilisation.” A fidgety mule suffers from “ exacerba¬ 
tion of nerves,” while a hotel clerk cannot come in or 
out—we read of “ his sudden issuance.” In an inter¬ 
rupted game of chess, the pieces “ had surcease of 
their schemings for the nonce.” A little of this goes 
a long way; a good deal of it is apt to pall. It certainly 
fails to touch the imagination. Yet in this very direc¬ 
tion lies much of the author’s best work, when he is 
content to be simple and natural. Apart from these 
unfortunate defects the tale of the lawless mountaineers 
of the west is powerfully told, and their characters 
presented with clever delineation. The remarkable 
scene between Clotilda and the rough lover whom she 
is rejecting (chap, xi.) is a piece of really fine dramatic 
writing, and the adventures in the moonshiners’ grim 
cave are described with thrilling interest. That the 
people of higher social sphere who are brought into 
contact with the outlaws at the travelling show are a 
trifle commonplace is perhaps intentional. The charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Jardine must be excepted. This social prig 
of conventionality is a clever study. Hilary Lloyd, the 
travelling showman, is a connecting link between the 
two extremes of social life. He is a hero of a well- 
known type, a sort of half-gentleman, submerged by 
force of circumstances, with a strong individuality of 
his own. Naturally he is in no way spoiled by his 
sudden accession to fortune when the windfall arrives, 
though we cannot but think that the true romance of 
the story is marred by his dismissal of the pretty 
peasant girl with “ a gratuity to remember him by, ’ 
and his subsequent marriage to the lady of society, a 
slightly silly person with no force of character. At 
the same time, we follow his fortune throughout with 
deep interest, and if we have insisted strongly on certain 
defects, it is chiefly because of our regret that they 
should appear in a novel which is in other respects so 
attractive. 


Scars. By Christopher Stone. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

It is always a pleasure to read a good novel by a new 
writer, and if, as we believe, this is Mr. Stone’s first 
attempt at fiction, we are glad to be able to welcome 
the new comer, and to predict for him a high place 
among contemporary novelists. The story is a curious 
one, and the manner in which it is told still more 
curious. The main idea is a study of a very unpleasant 
form of hereditary madness, cruelty to animals com¬ 
bined with a fierce desire to murder anyone who dis¬ 
covers the madman’s vice. In the past this has led to 
the death of the wife on several occasions; in the 
present it leads to a determination not to marry under 
anv circumstances; and the story of the hero is an 
arduous struggle to combat the vice and put an end to 
the curse. But the setting of the storv is, in a way, 
the most interesting part of the book. Reggie Barker, 
who early in his life discovers his tendencies, is a popu¬ 
lar Eton boy, first-rate at cricket and very good at his 
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work. The description of his life at Eton is admirably 
told, and no less admirable is the account of his Oxford 
life when he gets there. Certainly there has bpen no 
novel of late years, if indeed there has ever been one. 
which gives a more vivid account of Eton and Oxford 
doings—at any rate, from the point of view of the hero 
and his friends. Reggie’s friends and acquaintances 
are all very human and lifelike, and there is all through 
the book a reality and a sense of atmosphere, a feeling 
for the essentials of things and an accuracy of observa¬ 
tion which make us wish at times that the plot had 
been more normal, and that Mr. Stone had not mixed 
his horrible story with such charming descriptions of 
schoolboy and University life. It would be a difficult 
task to tell the story here in a way that would give any 
adequate idea of its strength and charm. There are 
things certainly which indicate that Mr. Stone is a 
beginner, but these slight blemishes detract but little 
from the general feeling of power which the author 
gives us. Part of the necessary information is 
imparted by the gossip of neighbours, not a worthy 
device; and now and again the author checks himself 
in his attitude of mere recorder of facts to state his 
own feelings in a faint Thackerayan manner, which 
would probably not be noticeable were it not that the 
otherwise general absence of comment is so marked. 
But these are small faults. Mr. Stone is evidently a 
student of modern English literature, though his 
manner of telling his story belongs to the French 
tradition, the tradition of Flaubert and Guy de 
Maupassant. We see the influence of Mr. Meredith 
in the sayings of “the wise youth.’’ Guy, Reggie’s 
brother; and Mr. Oscar Wilde’s idea of Bunburying is 
bodily annexed by Reggie’s Oxford chum, Raymond 
Easter—but with all due acknowledgments to the 
author of “ The Importance of Being Earnest.” Ray¬ 
mond Easter is a wonderful character, and fortunately 
there is even more about him than about poor Reggie. 
The book is most emphatically one to be read. We 
only hope Mr. Stone will continue to write novels, for 
we feel confident that one of them will be even better 
than “ Scars,” which is in places too unpleasant in sub¬ 
ject to be as popular as it deserves. 

Two Years with Thunderbolt. Edited by Ambrose 
Pratt. (Cassell and Co., 6s.) 

This is the narrative of William Monckton’s three 
years’ wandering life in Australia, as the servant, com¬ 
panion and partner of the famous bushranger, Fred¬ 
erick Ward, known in criminal annals as Captain 
Thunderbolt. Mr. Monckton was then (circa 1869) a 
youth of seventeen years, and after serving a term of 
imprisonment, and redeeming his early-escapades by a 
long, industrious life, he now revives old memories, 
and has had them Written down in a book, Mr. Pratt 
being his observant editor. It is a simple record, 
straightforward almost to baldness, of life on the 
wallaby track, attacks on stage-coaches and shop¬ 
keepers, and persistent evasion of would-be captors. 
Here and there are moments of genuine interest, but 
one can imagine that greater excitements have 
crowded the lives of thousands of citizens who have 
never had the fear of the policeman in their hearts. 
There is a touch indeed of the sordid, not to mention 
the automatism of the ’bus-conductor, in these recitals 
of highway robbery and horse-stealing. When the 
bushrangers came home Mrs. Thunderbolt welcomed 
them thus: “You must change your clothes at once. 
. . . . or nice colds you will get.” In the name 

of Dick Turpin and Claude Duval—camphor pilules and 
ammoniated quinine! By this artlessness, however, 
truth declares itself, and we hope that “ Captain 
Thunderbolt’s own diary—a most complete and curious 
document,” which has been utilised to substantiate Mr. 
VIockton’s memory will be published in its entirety. 


• CORRESPONDENCE 

“ANIMALS IN ART” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —From the time of Whistler’s brilliant achievements in 
the gentle art of self-glorification and the defamation of British 
art, there has been a vein of topsy-turveydom in our art criti¬ 
cism which is the analogue of Little Englandism and anti- 
patriotism in politics; and a deep debt of reparation is due 
from critics for having followed such an alien lead. Mr. Col¬ 
lins Baker, in his recent article on the admirable exhibition 
af the East-End Gallery, vitiates an otherwise excellent critique 
by starting on a false note. He assumes throughout that the 
bestial, the fierce, brute, fighting qualities form the real dignity 
of animals; and that the human, or semi-human qualities, 
represented by English artists, in animals is trivial and a 
lowering of their dignity. Now, it is the peculiar glory of our 
painters, headed by Landseer, the Doggie’s Laureate, to have 
been the first to perceive the incipient soul in animals, to have 
represented their semi-human characteristics. This perception 
really was a higher stage in evolution; a flash of insight into 
the deep underlying unity of all things. Man, as the crown of 
the visible creation, in some mysterious way synthesises all 
below him. He is related to the animals on the one hand, and 
to a higher order of intelligences on the other, and the conflict 
of these two sides of his nature form the drama of life. A dim 
sense of our bond of unity with our poor relations, the animals, 
gives them a most poignant appeal to our sympathies, as shown 
in the agonised protest against vivisection, and in the recent 
spectacle of a man and his wife leaving home and family and 
going cheerfully to prison rather than give up a beloved dog! 

I am not a doggie man, but I have seen enough of dogs to be 
sure that to paint them truly one must give them these semi¬ 
human traits. The dog is a miracle of expressiveness—the 
ecstasy of tail-wagging in joy; the cringing into nothingness 
in disgrace; the defiance of the upstanding bristles on back, 
and the proudly erect tail when challenged to fight; and their 
strangely haunting mute appeal when injured, brings a lump 
into the throat of any sympathetic person. Landseer had the 
true insight of the poet-painter, and saw somewhat into the 
soul of things; and he did not endow the dogs with human 
qualities; he found them so endowed and painted them so. 
“ The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ” is one of the most pathetic 
poems I know; and it is as true as pathetic. In his purely 
humorous pictures, by playful grouping and fanciful titles he 
suggests a human drama, and has added much to the gaiety of 
our nation; but I have seen all the expressions he gives in dogs, 
and others even more human. But Landseer saw animals 
clearly, and saw them whole; and has also given the “ inhuman 
grandeur ” of their brute ferocity in the chase. To put these 
ferocious characteristics on a higher plane than the semi-human 
qualities is standing things on their heads. The big question 
should be considered apart from Mr. Collins Baker’s article; 
he has erred in company with those alien critics who have been 
so strangely allowed to sit in judgment on our British art, 
without having the insight or the sympathies to understand the 
peculiar sentiments of the race that produced “ King Shakes¬ 
peare,” and which in the true poetry of painting has led the 
world. 

December 2. E. Wake Cook. 


JOHN LYDGATE 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —Mr. K. H. Vickers, M.A., of Oxford, in his new 
“ Life of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester ” (London, 1907), 
naturally has something to say about the Duke’s pet poets : 

Most famous of these was John Lydgate, who was re¬ 
sponsible for about fifteen thousand of the worst lines that 
have ever been produced. (Page 390.) 

Now, it is not necessary to be a devoted admirer of John 
Lydgate, as Thomas Gray was and as Professor Churton Col¬ 
lins is, to point out that Mr. Vickers, before making such a 
sweeping condemnation, should have better informed himself 
concerning the poet he so despised. One’s opinion of a poet 
who addresses St. Anne, mother of Mary, as “ O Blissful 
Sugar-cane,” or St. Mary herself as “O Heavenly Butler,” 
may not be very high, but one must at least know the man 
that one would criticise. Mr. Vickers, unfortunately, does not 
seem to be aware of a single work on Lydgate printed later 
than 1840. His ignorance is, in fact, medieval. 

Lydgate did not write fifteen thousand, but nearly one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand lines of poetry. He never “ acted as a 
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self-appointed laureate” (p. 390); he did not “describe the 
. . . entry ... of Henry V. into London after Agincourt ” 
(ibid., see “ Englische Studien,” xxx., 346); there is no evi¬ 
dence that in any poem of his he “ welcomed the attempt at 
peace in 1443 ”; and only the word of Stow that he celebrated 
in any way “ Queen Margaret’s advent ” (ibid.). He did not 
write a word “ of ‘ London Lychpenny ’ ” (ibid.) ; he did not 
“ translate the Psalms of David into English ” (p. 343), but 
only the 103rd Psalm (MS. Trinity College, Canib., R3, 20). 
It is true that he was alive when the “ ‘ Epitaphium Ducis 
Gloucestrie, ’ a piece of doggerel which almost surpasses its 
predecessors,” was written, but he did not write it, as Mr. 
Vickers tells us (see “Anglia,” 28, iff.). 

It is not true that the complaint for “ My Lady of Glouces¬ 
ter ” “ has not survived in a complete state, two whole folios 
being mercifully missing ” (p. 390). It has survived complete 
in MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, R3, 20, and has been 
printed entire by Miss Hammond (“Anglia,” xxvii., 381). 
From MS. Ashmole, 59, Mr. Vickers’s source, but one folio is 
missing. This is a wretched copy, in which Lydgate’s short 
lines are lengthened by an aged scribe to long ones by the 
vilest of padding. 

It is not true that the “ Fall (not Falls) of Princes ” “ was 
not dedicated to the Duke, though undertaken at his request.” 
Will Mr. Vickers tell us to whom the dedication at the end of 
the volume can possibly refer if not to Humphrey? What 
right has Mr. Vickers to call “ Troy Book ” “ The Death of 
Hector or the “ Lyfe of Our Lady ” the " Booke of the Nati- 
vite of Our Lady ” (p. 343) ? 

Why does Mr. Vickers omit all mention of the poem in 
celebration of the love of Humphrey for Jacqueline, in that 
part of his book which narrates this episode? 

Why does Mr. Vickers totally fail to mention Lydgate’s 
poem to Humphrey in defence of Holy Church (MS. Harley, 
1245 )? 

Why, in short, has an Oxford man written, to use his own 
words, “ one of the worst (criticisms) that has ever been pro¬ 
duced ” about a pious, kindly old fellow, who, there is some 
reason to believe, was an Oxford man himself five hundred 
years ago? Cannot modern literary research be a little more 
gracious, or at least more accurate? 

Henry Noble MacCracken. 

December 4. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— As a woman who is connected with papers that cater 
for the masses, I venture to reply to the letter of Mr. Isidore 
G. Ascher, which appeared in last week’s Academy, not because 
1 in any way claim to represent literature, but as one of the 
rank and file of working journalists who are yet able to appre¬ 
ciate, though from afar, the work done by those who walk in 
higher spheres. Mr. Ascher has written in an entirely uncalled- 
for manner of “ the editor of that Catholic magazine ” (a 
gentleman entirely unknown to me) who pigeonholed Francis 
Thompson’s contribution for six months before he read it, but 
who on reading it at last not only recognised the God-given 
genius of the then unknown writer, but who, at no small 
pains to himself, sought for the poet and, finding him, 
stretched out the friendly hand that was at last to lead him to 
his kingdom. That editor (let me repeat he is unknown to me) 
is a man the whole world should honour, and as one who can 
appreciate his great, good deed none the less because I, too, 
have known poverty’s depths, it hurt me to read the pitiful 
attempt at “ mud-slinging ” conveyed in Mr. Ascher’s letter. 
That six months’ delay should not be laid to the editor’s charge, 
but rather should rest upon the incompetent horde of would-be 
writers who so bombarded him with their MSS. that time had 
to elapse before he, wading conscientiously through the rubbish, 
could reach the jewel that was hidden in the dungheap. An 
editor who knows his business is always on the look-out for 
new blood to strengthen his paper, and though all editors, I 
admit, do not, like this one, seek for a passing contributor, 
and so find that which was almost lost, yet from personal 
experience I have learnt that those who declare editors do not 
read MSS. are the writers whose MSS. are read and are sys¬ 
tematically returned—for the very excellent reason that they 
contain no merit whatever. I enclose my card, but do not wish 
mv name or address to be published. 

A Woman Journalist. 

December 9. 


M. YSAYE’S TASTE IN MUSIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In The Academy of December 7th I see the following 
criticism on M. Ysaye’s violin recital: 

M. Ysaye played in a superb manner the magnificent 
sonata in A major by Bach, and it was pitiful to fall from 
these heights to the ugly and vulgar Concertstiick in 
A major of Saint-Saens. 

Such a statement is a slight on the good taste of both Saint- 
Saens and M. Ysaye, to say nothing of the audience. 

Being a fervent admirer of Saint-Saens, and having made a 
special study of his compositions, I am compelled to say that 
the writer shows a gross ignorance of the master’s music when 
he applies such terms as “ ugly and vulgar ” to a work of the 
greatest living composer. 

Delicacy is the keynote of all his compositions, and it is 
only equalled by the marvellous beauty of the*inspiration. 

I am quite ready to admit that the Concertstiick in A major 
does not perhaps appeal to the average person; but to call it 
“ vulgar ” strikes me as going too far. A musician would 
certainly not call it vulgar or ugly. 

Far be it from me to dispute the taste of the English 
audiences, but if they can stand some of the petty compositions 
that are continually being foisted on them, they can bear a 
beautiful work of Saint-Saens, played by the greatest living 
violinist, who would assuredly not play it if it were “ ugly 
and vulgar ” and unworthy of his great talent. The musicians 
in Paris regret that Saint-Saens did not write the music of 
Wilde’s “ Salome,” as he would have made it a far greater 
work than the opera of Strauss—witness his “ Samson and 
Delilah,” which is one of the noblest examples of the great 
master’s music. 

Jeanne M. Russell. 

[Mrs. Russell says that our note about M. Ysaye’s concert 
“ is a slight on the good taste of both Saint-Saens and Ysaye.” 
That is precisely what it was intended to be. Mrs. Russell 
says “ the greatest living violinist would assuredly not play 
anything that was ugly and vulgar.” That is simply begging 
the question. We assert not only that he would, but that 
he does do so, has often done so, and will often do so again. 
It is no use arguing about taste in music. Mrs. Russell 
thinks Saint-Saens the greatest living composer. We don’t. 
Mrs. Russell “ is quite ready to admit that the Concertstiick 
in A major does not perhaps appeal to the average person.” 
There is no necessity for her to admit anything of the sort. 
It does appeal to the average person, and as we were careful 
to point out in our note, M. Ysaye received a tremendous 
ovation from the English audience. Their applause was 
loudest and most vociferous after the performance of this 
particular composition; in fact, from the point of view of 
popular approval it was the success of the concert. The 
“ average person ” of any nationality will always prefer Saint- 
Saens to Bach.— Ed.] 


LECKY’S STYLE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the quotation, “ There is a curious letter of Swift 
extant,” cited by Mr. T. J. Abraham from Lecky, the forma¬ 
tion of the possessive is indubitably both correct and usual. 
The sentence as it stands is a plain statement of fact; if, how¬ 
ever we allow the use of a redundant genitive (in this con¬ 
nection a very questionable proceeding), and alter “ Sw-ift ” 
to “Swift’s,” we can by understanding the word “letters” 
materially modify the meaning of the phrase, which will now 
contain a definite implication and be tantamount to “ There is 
extant one of Swift’s letters, a curious one.” 

Redundancy, indeed, is curiously characteristic of the Eng¬ 
lish language, but is most frequently found in expressions 
relating to quantity, qualities, and number— e.g., “ a good 
many,” “a good few,” etc. 

Mr. Abraham’s second quotation from the same author— 
“ Neither of these bishops were very high churchmen ”—is, 
of course, ungrammatical. The subject “ neither ” is singular, 
and must consequently be followed by a singular verb irrre- 
spective of the number of the predicate. In spite of this we 
should never allow ourselves to forget that “ the wages of sin is 
death,” and that the learned translators of the Bible are but 
very rarely in error. 

H. P. M. 
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MR. WILFRID BLUNT AND THE TIMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— With reference to Mr. Moberly Bell’s anonymity in 
regard to his book, “ Khedives and Pashas,” I think it' only 
fair to Mr. Moberly Bell to state that in the third edition of 
my “ Cairo of To-day ” (published 1902), in the bibliographical 
chapter of popular works on Egypt, Mr. Bell acknowledges the 
authorship of “ Khedives and Pashas.” 

December 11. E. A. Reynolds-Ball. 

GENESIS AND THE CALENDAR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Your notice of my “ Secret of Genesis ” is as favour¬ 
able as I expected, from you; but your reviewer, in his desire 
to be smart, falls into inconsistency. That my interpretation 
of Genesis should be “ ridiculous ” is hardly compatible with 
my being “ a level-headed and lucid writer who possesses 
learning and maRes out a good case.” I have made out a 
good case for connecting Adam and Cain, Noah and Shem, 
with ancient astronomy and with calendar reformation. Since 
we all acknowledge the Julian Calendar and the Gregorian 
Calendar, what is there ridiculous in my contention? 

I am not alone in my general views as to an astronomical 
background in the Hebrew Scriptures. Other minds, working 
on the same materials, are coming to similar conclusions. You 
may know—or you may learn from Prof. A. H. Sayce or the 
Rev. Canon Cheyne—that a number of German scholars are 
on the same track (quite independently). You may see, in 
Gerald Massey’s “ Ancient Egypt,” just published, that he'and 
I are in substantial agreement here (though not in all things). 

When I have pondered these subjects for twenty years, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that a reviewer, in twenty minutes 
can prove me wrong. Tom Moore, vexed with compositors’ 
errors, exclaimed, “ Though an angel should write, it is devils 
must print.” He might have said also, “Though a Solon 
write books, it is hacks must review.” But 1 will not say 
it, because it would not be true of The Academy staff. Your 
reviewer is no doubt scholarly and well-read, and is simply 
unacquainted with this branch of investigation. When these 
subjects were as new to me as they are to him, a book like 
mine wou d have seemed ridiculous to me. Drummond’s 
(Ldtpus Judaicus did seem so. After a while the light came 
to me; and at length I saw the evidence to be overwhelming 
U is quite likely that I have pressed the argument into too 
much detail; but m the main my interpretation is the right 
one, I am convinced. Yes, I know; I am not merely persuaded. 

If your columns are open to discussion, and your reviewer will 
pick up the gauntlet, I will undertake to show that my general 
argument is sound, and it is ridiculous to dismiss it in a smart 
phrase ’ Geo. St. Clair. 

[ 9 ur reviewer writes: Mr. St. Clair is mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that in reviewing his book I had any “ desire to be 

wfiT*'- mere y w,shed t0 express my candid opinion of his 
book m the space at my disposal, and the “smartness,” if 

\W th i er <4,- b p 16S at u h 'r door ’ for he f? ave me ‘he phrase. 
• N ° .’. 1 th'nk. can he fairly contend that a phrase, which is 
applicable, in his opinion, to Faber, is either merely “ smart ” 
or inconsistent, when applied to himself; for I suppose thkt 
he would not deny those qualities which I have praised in him 
to Faber in his day and generation. And the actual com par L 
son lies, not between myself and Mr. St. Clair, but between 
him and Faber, who probably pondered these subjects quite 

t S i ° L a " d ^ a -r St V as M r S ?- Clair has done > and "horn 
t is just as _ ridiculous to dismiss in a smart phrase.” But 

makes^all*the S^nce.^’ ^ ^ which doubtle ^ 

He is equally mistaken in his belief that I have no acouaint 
“ 1 * th,S . bran f 1 ?( investigation.” Were that the case 
I should have been lacking in respect for the Editor, Mr 
St. Clair, and myself, in attempting to review this book. But 
ny acquaintance with these theories does not recommend their 
conclusions to my reason, for they are hopelessly at variance 
with the ascertained conclusions reached bv those collateral 

Mr hS St 0f r 7 ^ h *° ° gy 7 hich . are my es P ecia! study; and that 

M As S to Mr ,r s'f "A ?l° ne J n h ' S tbe0ries is nihil rem. 

As to Mr. St Clairs offer to show that his general argu- 

1 was , V nder the impression that he had written 
his book with that object. If that is not so I will admit that 
my judgment has been premature; but surely it would have 
been only fair to himself and to his reviewers to give some hint 
that a second volume was to be expected.l * n,nt 

(°ur list °f Books Received has again been unavoidably 
held over.) 



POKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 

FOR OHRI8TMA8 PRESENTS. 


OUR NEW LIST, containing; the 
moat Noteworthy and Recent 
Hooka of the year, and including 
a "* r f£ Selection of Books foe 
Yotmg Folk, will be sent you Post 
Free on receipt of name and address. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 

LONDON, W.C. 

ORDERS FILM THESE USTS EXECUTED BT BETOBH 


CONNOISSEURS OP COFFEE 

RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFA8T - 
h AFTER DINNER. sfgt 


BLUE 


in making! uae leaa quantity, it being! mo much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEg. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


"THE NBW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by "a 
jollie good book” jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

Books fop Sale 

PNCYCLOP^EDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vois., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 

A RCTIC BXPLORATION. Sverdrup 
■ c *- (Otto). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
2 vols., well illustrated ; maps; bound in buck¬ 
ram as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Books, etc., Wanted 


W/ILL PURCHASB AT ANY TIMB. 
v v ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— jAcquES Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 
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A Handsome Xmas Gift for the Lover of R. L.S. 

The Pentland Edition 
of the Works of 

R. L. Stevenson 


The last four volumes of this edition are 
now ready. It is limited to 1,550 numbered 
sets, only 1,500 of which are for sale. Over 
75 per cent, of these were subscribed for before 
the completion of the edition. 

Q. As regards the outward presentation of the 
Edition, the Daily News says: “ Nothing 
has been left undone to put before the public the 
Works of Stevenson in an attractive and perfect 
form." As regards the matter, the Standard 
says : “ The man who is fortunate enough to 
possess this splendid Edition can never be 
at a loss for entertainment. Mr. Gosse’s 
notes are intimate and in admirable taste." 

Edited by 

EDMUND GOSSE 


IN 20 VOLUMES 
10 GS. NET PER SET 

PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


_ New Art Volumes _ 

HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK, 

THEIR LIFE AND WORK. By W. H. JAMES 
WEALE. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. 4 to, 105 s. net. 

The published price of this work will be raised to Five Guineas net after January 1, 1908. 

LEGEND IN JAPANESE ART 

A Description of Historical Episodes, Legendary Characters, 
Folk-Lore, Myths, Religious Symbolism, illustrated in the 
Arts of Old Japan. By HENRI L. JOLY. With 
upwards of 500 Illustrations, including 16 Full-Page Prints 
in Colour. 4 to, 84 s. net. ____ 

_ Historical and Biographical _ 

COKE OF NORFOLK 

AND HIS FRIENDS. The Life of Thomas William 
Coke, first Earl of Leicester, of Holkham. By A. M. W. 
STIRLING. With 20 Photogravure and 43 other Illus¬ 
trations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&c. Demy 8vo, 2 vols,, 32 s. net. 

Times. — "Mr. Stirling has given us one t>f the most interesting biographies of 
recent years.” _ . 

DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS 

AND STRANGE EVENTS. By S. BARING-GOULD, 
M.A., Author of “Yorkshire Oddities.” Demy 8vo, 21s.net. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A STATESMAN 

Translated from the French of FRANCIS LAUR by 
VIOLETTE MONTAGU.- With Portraits and other 
Ulustratious. Demy 8vo, 10 s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph .—"It is Gambetta Pour ng out his soul to Ldonte Ldon: the 
strange, Passionate, masterful demagogue, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, 
his Egeria .'’______ 

Poetry and Drama _ 

NEW POEMS. BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Crown 8vo, 4 s. 6d. net. 

Times. —" The old qualities are here with a finer feeling than before for the Point 
where enough has been said. He has mastered his materials, he can do almost as 
he pleases with words." „ 

Standard. —** A remarkable volume, rich in the Pure gold of poetry. __ 

THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY 

By Dr. MARIO BORSA. Translated from the Original 
Italian and Edited, with Preface, by SELWYN BRINTON, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 7 s. 6d. net. 

Mr. E. A, Baughan in Daily News.—" A remarkable study of the art of drama as 
practised in Londo n. It is emphatically a book to read." ___ 

Books for Presents 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Wnkls. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books Received 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street. B.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Pofula* Features are:— 

The Rsrlewi of Boo K o and Literary Notes, Full Resumf of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specialty dealt with. 


THE ISLE OF PURBECK 

By IDA WOODWARD. With 36 Illustrations in Colour 
by J. W. G. BOND. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

Westminster Gazette— " Pur beck is an enchanting latul . . . < an isle full of 
charming pictures as Mr. Bond reveals in many a vision of wild heath, pastoral 
combe and picturesque coast.*’ _____ 

POEMS OF COLERIDGE ~~ 

Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE, and over 100 Illustrations by GERALD 
METCALFE. Demy 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. net. 

Daily Mail.—" These beautiful drawings . . . The artist seems to have got right 
inside the spirit of the Poet's mind, and to have interpreted his visions in a won¬ 
derful way." ____ _____ 

ILLUSTRATED BY CONDER 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

The Complete Fairy Story. Translated from the French 
by ERNEST DOWSON. Illustrated in Colour by 

CHARLES CONDER. 

Pall Mall Gazette. —“ Would seem to have been designed for the shelves of the 
virtuoso. The candour of the text and of some of the illustrations is hardly suited 
for juvenile readers, but the volume will be esteemed by collectors, especially as the 
edition is limited to 300 copies." ___ 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and special Telegrams from Correspondents 

Everywhere. 


gOOKS — A catalogue of finely printed 
modem Books, Choice Editions, Limited Issues, 
and Large Paper Copies, post free, on receipt 
of p.c -A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMOND DU LAC 

FAIRIES I HAVE MET 

By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. 8 Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations in Colour by EDMOND DULAC, and Cover 
Design by W. H. WALKER. Small 4to, 3s. 6 d. 

WILD NATURE IN PICTURES, 

RHYMES, AND REASONS. A Series of Reproduc¬ 
tions in Colour of Original Drawings, by Sir FRANCIS 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. Oblong 4to, 5s. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London & New York. 
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Booh=Buyers wishing to examine any of 
these boohs before purchasing them 
may, on sending to Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin the name of their local 
Bookseller, have the opportunity of 
so doing. 


STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. 

By VERNON LEE. New Edition, with a New Preface, a Photogravure Frontis- 
Dtece. and 40 other Illustrations selected by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI. Super-royal 8vo, 
half-bound, 21s. net. 


MID PLEASURES AND PALACES. By Mary Landok. 

With 16 Illustrations. 68. 

Vivid Impressions of Life and Travel in the Far East. 


'• Charming .Ketches, touched In with the light and sure hand of 
a master."— Spectator. 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR (Author of “ The Book of 

Nonsense”) to Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford) and Frances Countess 
Wtddegrave (1848 to 1864). Edited by LADY STRACHEY (of Sutton Court). With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. 3 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, IBs. net 

The Westminster Gazette says: “ Every page of the Letters is 
enthralling.” [Second impression note on sale. 

BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO. By Edward Stanley, 
sometime Bishop of Norwich. Edited by J. H. ADEANE and MAUD GRENFELL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

In these Stanley Letters there are many vivid tmpresalons of 
great characters and Interesting scenes.”— Tribune. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Emile Faguet. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s. M. net. 

„ [Library of Literary History. 

It ta literally crammed with Information t every page la interest- 
tng and valuable."- The Spectator. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. By R. A. 

NICHOLSON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Literary History. 

“Mr. Nicholson has performed the work he set himself to accom¬ 
plish with remarkable ability, and hla book will henceforth be 
a standard one on the subject.”— Daily Telegraph. 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By F. W. Hackwood. With 6 

Coloured Plates and 32 other Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. Bd. net. 

A storehouse of Information, admirably arranged for inspection, 
and cunningly sot with anecdote and humorous story,”— Standard. 


MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD. Being the True and Romantic 

Story of his Life and Adventures. By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. Author of " Court 
Beauties of Old Whitehall,” “A Girl of the Multitude." &e. Illustrated. Demy8vo, 

1o8s net. 

** * k° oR wMch It ta difficult to lay aside, and attll more difficult 
to forget, —Daily Chronicle. 

A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life Story of 

Maria Carolina. Queen of Naples. By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of "A Leader of 
Society at Napoleon’s Court,” “ Lives of the Early Valois Queens.” &c. Fully illus¬ 
trated. Large crown 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 

“Will be found to bs as exciting as any romance—Indeed, few 
romances equal it in interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 

By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN. D.Litt., Author of "The Mystics, Ascetics, and 
Saints of India," Indian Life: Religious and Social," &c. Illustrated. Medium 8vo 
<48. net. 

A most valuable contribution to our Knowledge of religious 
thought in India .”—The Times. 


THE MATTERHORN. By Guido Rey. Illustrated by Edoardo 

RUBINO. With a Preface by EDMONDO DE AMIC1S. Translated from the 
Italian by J. E. C. EATON, With 14 Coloured Plates. 23 Pen Drawings, and II 
Photographs. Super-royal 8vo, 218. net. Fine Paper Edition (limited to 15 copies) 
Price on application. 

“Another of those splendid Alpine books which send a thrill 
through the heart of the mountaineer, and arouse a mild and 
fascinating dread in the flat lan ier.”— Saturday Deview. 

THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR BUILDERS. 

By ANGELO M0SS0, Author of "The Life of Man on the High Alps.” With 187 
Illustrations and 2 Plans. Royal 8vo. 21®. 

“The Illustrations are both numerous and excellently reproduced, 
and add greatly to the value of an already valuable book.”— 

Daily News. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. Life and Travel in Peru. 

By C. REGINALD ENOCK. F.R.G.S. With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s, 

*'A living and convincing record of travel and experiences in the 
South American Republic. ”— The Tribune. 

CHILE. By G. F. Scott-Elliot, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 

by MARTIN HUME. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d.net. 

“An exhaustive and interesting account not only of the turbulent 
history of this country, but of her present conditions and 
prospects.”— Westminster Gazette. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF 

EGYPT. Being .a Personal Narrative of Events. By WILFRID SCAWEN 
BLUNT. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
I5e. net. 

“The real interest of the book lies in the sidelights Mr. Blunt 
throws upon contemporary English politics, and principally 
upon Mr. Gladstone.”— Daily Chronicle. 

THE WELSH FAIRY BOOK. Edited by W. Jenkyn Thomas. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations by WILLY P0GANY. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. 

“ Adults as well as young people will rejoice in the Welsh Fairy 
Book,”— A theneeum. 

THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. By F. Nesbit. With 48 Illustra- 

tratioos by H. R. MILLAR. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We envy the child who 14 the recipient of a copy of this wholly 
charming book.”— Outlook. 

MILLY AND OLLY; or, a Holiday among the Mountains. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With 40 Illustrations by WILLY POGANY, 6s. ' 

“A better book of its kind could not be desired.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A DODO. By G. E Farrow, Author 

of “The Wallypug of Why," Sc. With 70 Illustrations by WILLY POGANY. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. G. E. Farrow has not done anything better than 1 The 
Adventures of a Dodo’ since he created that amusing mon¬ 
strosity, 'The Wallypug.’ ’’—Daily Graphic. 
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Education 


UNIVERSITY OP WALES. 


NOTICE. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 1908. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 


'THE University Court of the University of 
-*■ Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

Further particulars on application. 

M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary University. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

2 nd December, 1907. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS — 
follows :— 

Subjects. Present Examiners. 

English Language and (*Tbe Rev. T A. Walker, Litt.D., 
the History of England I LI..D., M.A. 

and Wales ( Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. 

( *J. H. Grace, M.A. 

Mathematics . \ W. H. Young. M.A., Sc.D., 

I F.R.S. 

_ | ’Frank Ritchie, M.A. 

Eatin . J Professor C. t iamstead 

„ , I Walters, M.A. 

. V. S. Vernon Jones, M.A. 

. *The Rev.Robert Williams,M.A. 

Jr renc h . Professor ErnestWeekley,M.A. 

Carman . Professor A. W. Schuddekopf, 

_ Ph.D.. M.A. 

Dynamics . William Watson. D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Experimental Mechanics 1 ... _ _ 

and Heat I WlllaD Watson. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 

Chemistry . H. O. Jones, M.A. 

Botany .’Professor Michael Cressi Potter, 

M.A. 

The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 
years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 

Registrar of the University. 

December, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


THB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
jollie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 

Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 

All business communica¬ 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Education 

A CHRISTMAS COURSB OF ILLUS¬ 
TRATED LECTURES. 

OOYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Sir DAVID GILL, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Sc.,F.R.S.. 
will, on SATURDAY NEXT, Dec. 28, at three 
o’clock, begin a Course of Six Lectures (adapted to 
a Juvenile Auditory) on " Astronomy, Old and 
New." Subscription (for Non-Members) to this 
Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 
Half-a-Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, 
Two Guineas. 

Just Published, price 6d. ; by post, Sid. 

THOUGHTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
With a New Reading of Newton’s First Law. 

By A. BIDDLECOMBE. 

The Author draws attention to a fallacy in Newton's 
reasoning, and suggests a necessary amendment to his first 
law. He then states the fundamental law of material com¬ 
bination. On this basis the Anthor, by a series of lucidly 
logical deductions and illustrations, builds up a theory of the 
Universe that will, he believes, receive the approval of 
students of science and philosophy, and become the natural 
philosophy of the future. The whole is done in such a clear 
and interesting manner that it gives both pleasure and in¬ 
struction to the ordinary reader as well as to the learned. 
London : WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet St.. E.C. 


Books fop Sale 


pNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 

A RCTIC EXPLORATION. Sverdrup 

1 h. (otto). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 

2 vols., well illustrated ; maps; bound in buck¬ 
ram as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

Books, etc.. Wanted 

■\XTILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIMB. 
v v ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books. Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 


T he booksbllbrs’ provident 

INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phjrsicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members aud their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment ot the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For farther information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Typewriting: 


'T'YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
-*■ done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
'Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 

A/T O TYPED with care. 8d. per 1000 words. 

Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. Jackson, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 


Alt 

E arly British school.— 

SHEPHERD S WINTER EXHIBITION 
of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 
Mastersis NOW OPEN. —Shepherd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James’s. 


Q 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. Aa exquisite Queen 
Anne club house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

‘Price 5/- net; postage 4d. 

THE ORIGIN 

AND 

NATURE OF MAN 

BY 

S. B. G. M‘KINNEY, M.A., 

L.R.C.P.Edin. 


“ This is a very fine study of the religious problem. 
. . . Very useful and instructive on those topics which 
are common to all religious inquiry. ... In conclusion 
we must say this book is eminently readable, is well 
written, and contains statements of facts which deserve 
the greatest attention from students of religious problem;.” 

—The Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion, 

November 22, 1907. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

21 Paternoster Square, E.C. ; & Edinburgh. 


The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 


One Book 
Two Book* ... 
Three Book* 
Four Book* ... 
Six Book* ... 
Eight Book*... 


Twelve Month# 
. *1 10 
1 11 < 

1 17 0 

a a 0 
a ta 6 

3 3 0 


Six Meath* 
* 13 0 

18 0 
1 1 0 
1 4 0 

I 11 6 
1 16 0 


Three Moaths 

. M 7 0 
10 6 
12 0 
14 0 
16 0 
18 0 


Subtc. iber# to the above aervice mar exchange thei, book* peraoorllv or br 
** *' “gwed *' ,fc * Libearv in HamxT* Store#, and *t 17 Haoover 

Street. W. tfajxlry Subscriber# to dm above aervice our exchange their bool* 
by R*d or Parcel* Post, a* dtea as desired, paying carnage both way*. All boxes 
Ot book* are forwarded to suUcnbeis in advance; the faulted volumes bain* 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
lour books, by rail, is in almost every case the same as on two or three books. 

Booklet giving fait terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc.. Will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

And at Hurod 1 * Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 


A. C. BLACK’S 

FIFTH AUTUMN LIST. 


GEORGE MORLAND: his life and 

WORKS. By SIR WALTER GILBEY. Bt.. Author of “The 
Life of George Stubbs, R.A.” and E. D. CUMING. Containing 
upwards of 50 Full-page Reproductions in Colour of the artist's best 
work. Square demy 8vo, doth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 signed and numbered copies. 
Price 2 Guineas net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. Painted by N ORMAN 

WILKINSON. R.B.A. Text by H. LAWRENCE SWINBURNE, 
with some Notes on the Costume of the Sailors of the Past by 
Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N., illustrated by 
J. JELLICOE. Containing 61 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


THE CLYDE —RIVER AND FIRTH. 

Painted by MARY Y. and J. YOUNG HUNTER. Described by 
NEIL MUNRO. Containing 67 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
and a Sketch Map of the District. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 20s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 400 signed and numbered copies. 
Price 2 Guineas net. 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By j. lewis bon- 

HOTE, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists' 
Union. Containing 100 Full-page Illustration* in Colour, selected by 
H. E. DRESSER from his “ Birds of Europe." Square deray 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


SUPPRESSED PLATES. By g. s. layard. 

Containing upwards of 70 Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. price 7s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE PONGO PAPERS 

AND 

THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2 s. 6d. net. 

VANITY FAIR. 

“ ' The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
any trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living. . . . 

“ The ' Pongo Papers ’ . . . are a brilliant satire. . . . This is a 
book which everyone must read." 

THE TRIBUNE. j 

" Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever Kttle 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 

. . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real laughter in 
the ' Pongo Papers.' " 

OOUNTRY LIFE. 

“ ' The Duke of Berwick ' is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas's work is extraordinary. . , ." 

THE OB8ERVER. 

" Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inap¬ 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the ‘ Pongo Papers.' ... It is all in 
the best style of ' nonsense verse,' which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship." 

THE PUBLISHERS' OIROULAR. 

‘ ‘ The ‘ Pongo Papers,' by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire 
is rapier-like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘ scientific ’ thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘ The 
Duke of Berwick ’ is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than onefe. It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses.” 

London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Une, W.C. 
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.LIFE AND LETTEES 

We must express our admiration of the extraordinary 
intellect of Lord Kelvin and our sense of the immense 
loss which Natural Science and the world at large have 
sustained by his death. Histories, more or less detailed, 
of his life and discoveries appeared in the pages of all 
our contemporaries on December 18th, and we can only 
recommend our readers to read those which deservedly 
have a high reputation for the excellence of such 
obituary notices—for instance, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Times. The notice in the Daily Telegraph, which 
the writer of this note happens to have read more care¬ 
fully, is exceedingly interesting and quite intelligible to 
readers like him whose instruction in natural science is 
of the very slightest, though Lord Kelvin’s researches 
are generally described as having taken place in the 
profoundest regions, the most inaccessible to the lay 
mind. 


The electors of the Oxford Slade Professorship are 
to be highly congratulated on their reappointment of 
Professor C. J. Holmes to a second term of office. It 
was an excellent appointment in the first instance, and 
Mr. Holmes’s lucid and stimulating teaching during the 
past three years has justified the expectations which his 
friends had formed of him. He has a broad view of 
Art, and his position as editor of the Burlington Maga¬ 
zine puts him in close touch with the best authorities 
on the Continent and in the United States, as well as in 
this country. His friendly approach also enables him 
t<< carry his points, which he seldom fails to do, with¬ 
out offending his opponents. - These administrative 
qualities have already made him particularly valuable to 
Oxford, and he may become more valuable still during 
the next three years. 


It is evident that there are parties in both the Uni¬ 
versities determined, if they can, to divert the Slade 
funds to other purposes. The Slade Professorship at 
Cambridge has already been modified. The electors 
to the Readership of Classical Archaeology—to 
describe their action in the most complimentary terms— 
desired to appoint a certain archaeologist to the chair, 
when it was already occupied by Dr. Waldstein for the 
term of his life, if he chose to retain it. The Slade 
Professorships are triennial appointments, so, in order 
to facilitate the vacancy, a sudden change was made in 
the Slade chair, and it was offered to Dr. Wald¬ 
stein for life. It is only fair to recall the fact that he 
has been Slade Professor before; but this is no reason 
why the change should have been made purely for the 
supposed benefit of the School of Archaeology, especi¬ 


ally since there are excellent reasons why the Slade 
Professorships should continue to be temporary appoint¬ 
ments. Dr. Waldstein has been frequently attacked 
m his occupancy of both chairs, but he is quite com¬ 
petent to defend himself, and we offer no opinion what¬ 
ever on his suitability for either. We merely point 
®ut that the interests of the Slade Professorship have 
been sacrificed to those of Archaeology. 


At Oxford the attack on the Slade Trust is still more 
pronounced. A strong party, led by Dr. Evans, have 
practically proposed to confiscate half the Slade en¬ 
dowments for the benefit of the Ashmolean Museum. 
Dr. Evans’s zeal for the benefit of the institu¬ 
tion for which he has laboured so persistently and so 
successfully does him immense credit. If the merit 
of an institution is to be judged by its director none 
deserves more from wealthy benefactors than the Ash¬ 
molean Museum. We sincerely hope that Dr. 
Evans will obtain all he requires from other 
sources, but will be defeated in his present de¬ 
signs. Since it is apparently impossible for the Uni¬ 
versity to increase the endowments of the Ashmolean 
directly, it has been proposed to do so in a roundabout 
way—namely, by eventually unifying the Slade profes¬ 
sorship with the Keepership of the University Galleries 
(which would consequently make the professorship a 
life appointment) and by attaching to both the duty of 
such art teaching as is alleged to be required by the 
School of Modern History. By this means the Uni¬ 
versity would apparently be able to replace the endow¬ 
ment robbed from the Slade Trust, on the ground that 
it would be money spent on the Modern History School. 


On being invited to express his opinion, Mr. Holmes 
gave it in his usual straightforward and concilia¬ 
tory manner. His opinion amounts to this: that the 
demand for art teaching of students of Modern History 
is bogus; that the qualifications required by the keeper 
of a gallery and a professor of Art are totally different; 
and that the advantages of the power of tempo¬ 
rary appointment to any Chair are too great to 
be thrown away. The two last statements are obvi¬ 
ously true. Beyond the evident common sense of Mr. 
Holmes’s opinion, its expression, which he gave last 
spring, does very great credit to his public spirit. We 
are justified by his re-appointment now, in drawing the 
conclusion that if he had acquiesced in the new pro¬ 
posals, his professorship, then nearly at an end. would 
have been extended to a life appointment by some such 
means as those used at Cambridge. There is no doubt 
that further attempts will be made on the Slade endow¬ 
ments, and we trust that Mr. Holmes’s reappointment 
is an indication that the Trustees are strengthening 
their hands to resist them. 


The Temps has a story to the effect that 90 per 
cent, of the English contingent whose business it is 
to recommend suitable recipients for the Nobel prize 
were in favour of giving it to Mr. Swinburne, while 
only a few voted for Mr. Kipling. It avers that it 
has the “very highest authority” for this statement. 
The committee which awards the prize is, of course, 
perfectly within its rights in over-riding the opinion 
of the majority of the English advisory body, but if 
the facts are as stated they are decidedly curious. 
Nobody will be inclined to grudge Mr. Kipling the 
honour which has been conferred on him, but it cannot 
be denied that the highest form of English literature 
would have been more honoured by its bestowal on our 
greatest living poet. There is always something 
rather absurd about this solemn conferring of honours 
on living men, especially when one considers the feeble 
claims which those who are appointed to judge them 
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usually possess. We do not know the names of the 
gentlemen who represented England on this occasion, 
but the Temps mentions Lord Avebury among others. 
Now, why Lord Avebury? Is it because he is a 
wealthy banker, or because he is responsible for the 
inception of the horrible pandemonium known as batik 
holiday, or because he is supposed to have some remote 
connection with literature? We wonder. 


We should like to call our readers’ attention to 
a letter to the Times on the Church of England 
School, Oxford Street, Swansea, and a reply to 
it by the Bishop of St. David’s on December 18th. 
Briefly, as the Bishop points out, the Board of Educa¬ 
tion continues to recognise the school as a public ele¬ 
mentary school, and connives at the withholding of 
the teachers’ salaries by the local authorities. Dr. 
Owen pertinently asks whether Mr. McKenna means 
“ to let the teachers of this school go without payment 
of their salaries until Parliament meets, should such 
be the pleasure of his political friends at Swansea.” 
We hope that all school-teachers and managers who 
are not political dissenters will follow the example of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as far as they can, and 
take legal advice. At any rate, we hope that they will 
hold no communication with the Board of Education 
as long as Mr. McKenna is at the head of it, without 
some advice, and without keeping copies of their corre¬ 
spondence, exactly as though they were dealing com¬ 
mercially with a correspondent ready to take an unfair 
advantage of them. It is, fortunately, a long time 
since it has been necessary Tor individuals to be forced 
to seek the protection of the law against the religious 
persecution of the head of a Department of State. 


We would also briefly call attention to a more 
important matter—the Archbishop’s letter to the Times, 
published on December 18th, enclosing counsel’s 
opinions on the position of Church of England training 
colleges created by Mr. McKenna’s regulations. We 
commend to our readers the leading article on this sub¬ 
ject in our Nonconformist contemporary, the West¬ 
minster Gazette, of December 18th, as an example of 
the confused casuistry peculiar to its political sect. 
This form of casuistry is the instinctive result of the 
methods of instruction mistaken by political Noncon¬ 
formists for education, and now has to be learnt of 
necessity by their Liberal dependents. Admitting for 
the moment the statistics quoted in the article, and sup¬ 
plied by so interested a witness as Dr. Macnamara, we 
now confine ourselves to the following inquiry: If 
between 1839 and 1862 the Church of England sub¬ 
scribed £165,668 and received £368,301 and £443,401 
(£811,702) from Exchequer gfants, scholarships, and 
capitation grants combined; and if the figures for 1863 
to 1905 were: Subscriptions and. endowments, £508,000 
and £49,000 (£557,000), and Exchequer grants, 
£3,418,000—what did Jews, Roman Catholics, and the 
Protestant sects subscribe respectively during the same 
periods towards training colleges of their own ? What 
sums did fiiey receive respectively in the form of 
Exchequer grants, scholarships, and capitation fees, 
and to what did “ endowments ” amount in the latter 
period? Finally, what higher proportion was paid by 
the State to Church of England training colleges than 
was paid to Protestant Nonconformist training col¬ 
leges? At what date, we wonder, did the State be¬ 
come an exclusively sectarian religious body, justified 
only in spending public money on sectarian education, 
and cease to have the right to contribute to 
voluntary effort in the cause of public instruction made 
by religious bodies outside the Free Churches? The 
question that we want answered is, Where are the 
results of the money spent by the Free Churches in the 
cause of education, other than Sunday-schools? 


We have received a very angry letter from an anony¬ 
mous gentleman. His wrath is caused by the fact that 
last week we expressed surprise and regret that none 
of the papers had, as far as we had been able to ascer¬ 
tain, commented on the revelations which we were 
able to make about Mr. Moberly Bell and the Times. 
It appears that the Daily News did comment on them, 
and our correspondent resents very strongly the im¬ 
plied inference that we do not read the Daily News. 
We plead guilty; the article in the Daily News escaped 
our attention, not only because we do not make a habit 
of reading the Daily News, or any other particular daily 
paper, but because we were relying on the admirable 
press-cutting agency which supplies us with cuttings 
relating to The Academy. The agency did not send 
us any cuttings, and so we presumed there were no 
cuttings to send. We are really very sorry, we do 
our best, but we cannot undertake to read the Daily 
News every day, even with the laudable object of avert¬ 
ing the anger of our anonymous correspondent. The 
same irate gentleman, who, by the way, informs us 
that he is a Nonconformist, finds fault with our use 
of the word cenacle, and is good enough to give us 
much advice as to the advisability of confining our¬ 
selves to our mother tongue. Again, we are under 
the necessity of expressing our regret at our inability 
to “oblige.” Our use of the word cenacle (although 
the printer deprived it of its accent) was perfectly 
correct, as anyone having an elementary knowledge of 
the French language, or, failing that, access to a 
French dictionary, will know. 


Sir Edward Elgar was very ill-advised to allow his 
suite “ The Wand of Youth,” written, as we were 
informed in the programme, at the age of 12, to be 
performed at the Symphony Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday. As an example of precocious 
talent it is no doubt mildly interesting, and might have 
suitably found a place in a programme designed for 
the hearing of his family and his personal friends; 
but to sandwich it between two such masterpieces as 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor and Bach’s Branden¬ 
burg Concerto No. 5 in D, with such a great pianist 
and musician-as M. Raoul Pugno at the piano, was 
to court disaster. It was listened to with scarcely con¬ 
cealed impatience by a packed hall, which was rightly 
moved to enthusiasm by M. Pugno’s superb perform¬ 
ance in the Mozart Concerto. Sir Edward Elgar must 
have a very pleasant admiration for his own powers if 
he was able to hear his youthful composition without 
blushing. It was worth while all the same to sit 
through the Elgar suite for the sake of the pleasure 
of returning to the heights again with added joy in 
the Brandenburg Concerto, in which M. Pugno was 
most ably assisted by Mr. Albert Fransella on the flute 
and Mr. Maurice Sons with the violin. This delight¬ 
ful concert opened with a fine perform ance of the 
Scotch Symphony and concluded with th-e Variations 
Symphoniques for piano and orchestra by Cesar 
Franck, an item which we did not wait to hear. 


We are constantly being rebuked by correspondents 
and in the Press for our want of charity to Noncon¬ 
formists. We have just come across an instance of 
" charity ” to Nonconformists which deserves to be 
recorded in letters of gold. Needless to say it comes 
from America. Our authority is our admirable con¬ 
temporary the Daily Telegraph. It appears that a law 
has recently been passed in New York whereby teachers 
in the public schools in that State are forbidden to 
mention the name of Christ or the word Christmas 
in the schools. The reason given for this curious 
enactment is that it has been found that the use of 
these words gives offence to Jews, many of whom 
send their children to these schools. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

When Christ was born in Bethlehem 
The stars, cold wells of liquid light, 

Sunk in the deep blue veil of night, 

Were jewels for His diadem. 

The moon, a globe of opal fire, 

Wove Him a garment of pale gold, 

A shining raiment meet to hold 
The Body of the World’s Desire. 

Then night and dawn together blent 
Melted into a purple band; 

While hushed to silence sea and land 
Waited the awful Sacrament. 

And He was born our Prince to be, 

And land and sea did so rejoice, 

That the whole world became a voice 
In tune with Heavenly harmony. 

A. D. 


EARTH TO EARTH 

What is the soul ? Is it the wind 
Among the branches of the mind? 

Is it the sea against Time’s shore 
Breaking and broken evermore? 

Is it the shore that breaks Time’s sea, 

The verge of vast Eternity? 

And in the night is it the soul 

Sleep needs must hush, must needs kiss whole? 

Or does the soul, secure from sleep, 

Safe its bright sanctities yet keep? 

And O, before the body’s death 

Shall the confined soul ne’er gain breath, 

But ever to this serpent flesh 
Subdue its alien self afresh? 

Is it a bird that shuns Earth’s night, 

Or makes with song Earth’s darkness bright ? 

Is it indeed a thought of God, 

Or merest clod-fellow to clod? 

A thought of God, and yet subdued 
To any passion’s apish mood? 

Itself a God—and yet, O God, 

As like to Earth as clod to clod! 

John Freeman. 


LITERATURE 

A JAPANESE LEMPRlfiRE 

Legend, in Japanese Art. A description of historical 
episodes, legendary characters, folklore, myths, 
religious symbolism, illustrated in the arts of old 
Japan. By Henri L. Joly. With upwards of 500 
illustrations, including sixteen full-page prints in 
colour. (John Lane: The Bodley Head. Price, 
73s. 6d., net.) 

Gautier’s famous advice to a poetic aspirant that he 
should study the dictionary has received in the course 
of time a far wider connotation than the “ pokte 
impeccable ” intended to imply. We no longer re¬ 
gard the lexicon as a jewel-case of precious words 
“ that on the stretch’d forefinger of all time sparkle 
for ever we have seen it swell into a treasure-house, 
where not stylists alone, but students of art, religion, 
history, and sociology may delve for gold. The man 
who has mastered every syllable of the last edition of 
Liddell and Scott may almost regard himself as a 
Hellenist of the first water. Indeed, the border-lines 
between a dictionary and an encyclopaedia are rapidly 
being effaced. It would puzzle M. Henri L. Joly him¬ 
self to give an accurate definition of his work, which 
falls somewhere between the two. The headings, it 
is true, are arranged alphabetically to the number of 
nearly eleven hundred, but of these not a few con¬ 
stitute complete monographs in miniature. His claim 
to do for Japanese mythology what Lemprieie 
achieved for the deities of Greece and Rome is too 
modest, seeing that he has aimed farther and accom¬ 
plished more. 

This comprehensiveness, however, while most credit¬ 
able to the author’s enthusiasm and industry, is ren¬ 
dered inevitable by two circumstances peculiar to 
Japan—the persistence of myth and the universality 
of her art. In the case of other races you may approxi¬ 
mately name the period when legend faded in the cold 
light of science. In Europe miracles do not happen, 
but the mythopceic faculty of the Japanese is yet 
active. At no period in their history has legend failed 
to sanctify the fame of heroes. By a perfectly 
natural succession Lieutenant Hirose, who lost his life 
through returning into the fire-zone to save a boat¬ 
swain in the harbour of Port Arthur, has taken his 
place in popular melodrama as a sainted, wonder¬ 
working spirit beside Yoshitsune, a twelfth-century 
compound of Nelson and Robin Hood. Nor has the 
decorative art of any other nation been so universally 
present in the dress, furniture, weapons, and utensils 
of everyday life. Emblems and souvenirs of divinity 
are not confined to temple or theatre, but writhe across 
the sword-guard, the medicine-case, and the glorified 
button, by which the smoker’s tobacco-pouch was 
attached to his girdle. As every collector knows, in 
these articles alone—the tsuba, the inru, and the 
netsuke —may be found such a wealth of rare and 
fanciful design that art-lovers and legend-lovers desire 
their possession with equal avidity. Of ivories, porce¬ 
lain, lacquer, and colour prints it is no less true that 
their aesthetic value is greatly enhanced by a know¬ 
ledge of the story or idea at the back of the artist’s 
mind, while his hand wrought miracles. On every 
species, then, of art and handicraft known to Euro¬ 
peans by imported specimens M. Joly’s massive com¬ 
pendium throws instructive light, which has hitherto 
been dispersed in comparatively rare treatises by ex¬ 
perts or in the transactions of special societies. 

The immense range of fact and fancy which had 
to be included in such a survey naturally imposed 
severe limits on the compiler. The reader will not 
be dazzled by such flashes of insight and humour as 
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rendered Professor B. Ii. Chamberlain’s “ Handbook 
of Colloquial Japanese ” more fascinating than a fairy¬ 
tale, and the late Dr. William Anderson’s “ Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Paintings in the British Museum ” 
one long romance. These were men who had lived 
long in the country and drawn in its charm at every 
pore. Rarely does M. Joly permit himself to digress 
from his sufficiently arduous task of recording other 
men’s ideas. At times, however, he does suggest 
parallels between Western and Eastern imagination, 
both interesting in themselves and provocative of 
others to every student of folklore. Thus the tale of 
Kichibei, the eel-broiler, and the miserly merchant, 
Kizosaburo, recalls the pre-Rabelaisian fable of the 
sweep and the rotisseur; the peasant who lost his wen 
in the forest has an Irish counterpart in Lusmore 
the humpback; the angel’s robe of feathers left on 
the beach resembles Scandinavian stories of the white 
swan; the burial of living victims under the bridges 
of Matsue and Nagara recalls the Roumanian ballad 
of Manoli; the long-eared mythical Choji are strangely 
like some creatures described in “ Huon de Bor¬ 
deaux,” a twelfth-century romance, “ qui couchent cn 
plein air, se couvrant de leurs oreilles.” . . . Every 
reader will supply similar instances. The Hare who 
scorched the Badger on Kachi-Kachi Yama (Crackling 
Mountain) is an Oriental cousin of Brer Rabbit; even 
our old friends Bruce and the Spider reappear under 
the aliases of Ono-no-tofu and the Frog. 

Fairy-tales and folklore, however, form but a small 
portion of the subject-matter. The copious and care¬ 
ful bibliography placed at the end of the volume will 
enable gleaners in these fields to garner a fuller 
harvest elsewhere. Those who may be expected to 
derive most benefit from the book are collectors of 
every grade and kind, since it is provided with every 
possible aid to identification of design and inscription. 
Thus not only is the name of every personage printed 
in Chinese type next the English transliteration, but an 
index in Chinese type and numerous cross-references 
facilitate research. Last but by no means least are 
the reproductions in black-and-white of some hun¬ 
dreds of the best specimens from English and French 
collections. 

The monograph on masks, covering ten pages and 
enriched by more than a hundred illustrations, is of 
particular interest, since but few remarkable speci¬ 
mens have found their way to England, though the 
Brockhaus and Gillot collections enjoy Continental 
fame. Very few of the oldest have ever left Japan, 
and drawings are given of those still piously preserved 
in the Horiuji andTodaiji temples. For, of course, 
quite apart from their value as studies of grotesque 
and horrible expression, the masks are inseparably 
associated with the military and religious dances, 
which culminated in the beautiful No—half play, half 
dance—that is still performed with traditional posture 
and music for the elect of Tokyo. Written for the 
most part by anonymous monks and inculcating 
monkish morality, the No abounds in ghosts, priests, 
demons, and exorcisers. All the characters were 
masked, and many reappeared in play after play. 
Chief of the demons is Hannya, a female impersona¬ 
tion of Jealousy, whose horns and teeth are conven¬ 
tionally ferocious, but Uzume, “ with puffed out 
cheeks and an everlastingly smiling face,” Shojo, 
mythical creatures “ with long, straight hair of a red 
hue,” and Tengu, with preternaturally long noses, 
are almost as common. 

Admirers of Hokusai will appreciate the space 
allotted to the anthropological freaks of the Mangwa. 
Throughout the fifteen volumes of Sketches there are 
none more characteristic and fantastic than those 
which Anderson called “mythical foreigners,” where 
Dutchmen and demons fraternise with Gekiboku 
(“ tailed men, carrying on their shoulders a hoe to dig 


holes in the ground for their tails ’ ) and Hitoban, of 
which “the hands can fly away in opposite directions 
during the night and return to the body in the morn¬ 
ing.” Well may the impenitent Hokusai-lover (so 
despised by Japanese cognoscenti repeat to himself the 
naive confession of the householder Rokujuyen, in his 
preface to Book II. of the Mangwa: “ I may be old and 
foolish in my tastes, and quite other than the world of 
to-day, but I cannot look at those sketches without 
being ever so happy, ever so pleased; in my delight I 
laugh and grin like a raw youth.” 

It is doubtless much easier to assimilate the comic 
elements and aspects of unfamiliar art than to enter 
fully into the serious and heroic conceptions, which it 
endeavours to present, particularly when such presenta¬ 
tion is distorted for alien eye by strangeness of 
custom and costume. M. Joly has made no unworthy 
concessions to the comic spirit. Of every group in the 
endless procession of gods and demi-gods, sages and 
heroes, he has rendered an exhaustive account. First 
come the Shinto deities of the Kojiki, the earliest of 
native documents, of which the crude legends concern¬ 
ing the sun-goddess Amaterasu and her disreputable 
brother Susano-o (the Impetuous Male) are veiled at 
more than one episode in decorous Latin by Professor 
Chamberlain; next the countless figures of Buddhist 
hagiogoly and demonology, bearing many obvious 
traces of their Indian origin; at a later period the 
Chinese sages and philanthropists, steeped in didactic 
lore and represented with perpetually recurrent sym¬ 
bolism; finally,' the feudal warriors of Japan itself, 
most numerous and most popular, whose feats and 
misfortunes have furnished the staple of popular 
drama for more than four centuries. 

One may note in passing the curious suggestion 
that the Rishis or Sennis, who were credited with a 
life of five or eight centuries, and generally reached 
the sky on the back of a dragon or a phoenix, though 
they may have failed, like European alchemists, to 
discover an elixir vitce, yet invented no small number 
of the glazes peculiar to Chinese pottery. They are 
to be recognised on countless netsuke by their big ears, 
leaf coats, and crooked staffs, and fill twenty-two 
volumes of the Reki Dai Shinsen Tsukan. 

It is satisfactory to find that the mediaeval heroes, 
whose memories are undoubtedly cherished with more 
fervour by the nation at large than those of any other 
class, are treated not only with fulness but a just 
sense of relative importance. History and art by no 
means coincide in their estimates of great men. 
Iyeyasu, whose iron hand even from the grave crushed 
his compatriots for more than two centuries under a 
yoke of beneficent but merciless severity, occupies but 
a small space in the realms of chisel and brush. Yoshi- 
tsune, on the other hand, though famous for many 
victories over the Taira clan, is chiefly reverenced for 
the misfortunes brought upon him by the persecution 
of his brother. No adventures are more frequently 
depicted in picture or play than his wanderings with 
the gigantic Benkei, who became his faithful hench¬ 
man after the encounter on Gojo Bridge. Th.e pic¬ 
torial supremacy of these legendary friends fully 
warrants the crowded sixty-six and one hundred and 
forty lines allotted to them. Since most of the colour- 
prints, devoted to such subjects, were originally in¬ 
tended to serve theatrical audiences as souvenirs of 
favourite actors, it happens that M. Joly’s collection 
of brief biographies comprises the plots of the great 
majority of Japanese plays. Even those of us whose 
acquaintance with Japanese drama is based on memories 
of the exquisite performances of Sada Yacco in Paris 
and London, will recognise old friends in these pages: 
Kesa, the faithful wife, who dressed in her husband’s 
clothes and was slain in her husband’s bed by the 
sword of Endo Morito; Kojima Takanori, engraving 
a loyal poem on the trunk of a cherry-tree to hearten 
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Yds exiled Emperor; Hidari Jingoro, whose carven 
geisha-statue was endowed with life as soon as a mir¬ 
ror, symbolic of woman’s soul, was placed in the bosom 
of her kimono. Particular thanks are due to Mr. Kato 
Shozo for contributing “ occasional ” poems, printed 
in the margin and absolutely essential to the meaning 
of many incidents. 

One cannot but regret that the illustrations in colour 
which, with one exception, are marvels of reproduction, 
should convey a less catholic impression of Japanese 
art than the text. Out of the score reproduced no less 
than thirteen are by Kuniyoshi, not an artist of the 
first rank, though the beauty of Nichiren in the Tsuka- 
hara Mountains (Wilson Crewdson Collection) is finely 
representative of the Ukioye school. It was purely an 
error to crowd four admirable ghost-pictures into one 
page, whereby the effectiveness of each is somewhat 
diminished. On the other hand, an index of the black- 
and-white illustrations would have been welcome for 
reference and comparison. The minute details of 
tsuba and netsuke decoration stand out very clearly. 

There are one or two blemishes of Gallic origin, 
which should be excised from a second edition. 
Such are: “of fastuous disposition” (p. 331); “he 
delected in serving viands” (p. 353); “a form of 
supplice called the roasting” (p. 354); and “achieved 
him with his Kotsuba.” We have only observed one 
error of fact, probably due to the printer. Gozemon 
is said to have attempted the murder of Taikd Sama 
in the fifteenth century, but Hideyoshi first saw the 
light in 1537. We commend with confidence this 
sumptuous treasury of research, not only to British 
collectors, who are sometimes reproached with ap¬ 
praising their “ curios ” at a purely commercial value, 
but also to more disinterested lovers of art and legend, 
who will find in it many golden keys to the genius 
and spiritual wealth of Japan. 

PETRARCH 

Petrarch, His Life, Work, and Times. By H. C. 

Holloway Calthrop. (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 

We start with the rather unusual remark from a re¬ 
viewer that we wish Mr. Calthrop had made his book a 
little longer. There is, in fact, almost a plethora of 
“ plums ” in his sketch of Petrarch and his times. We 
call it a sketch, but in no sense derogatory of the 
scholarship and research which are evinced throughout 
in the composition of the work, full, teeming full it is of 
the events occurring in those wild, far-off times. 
Perils by sea, perils by land, robberies, intrigues, 
assassinations—we have them all. All pass before our 
eyes as in a moving background, and against the back¬ 
ground stands always out the radiant figure of 
Petrarch the poet, Petrarch the writer, Petrarch the 
reformer, the leader of the Classic Renaissance, 
Petrarch the beloved, the “ Amato Amico.” The 
sensation, to apply a modern epithet to a mediaeval 
subject, is cinematographic which is left on us after 

reading Mr. Calthrop, and, as in the case of the real 

cinematographic display which dazzles the eye with its 
rapidity of movement, so also with the book; the 
author is Aiherican in “ the hustle ” he’s put on, 

though he may reply that so was his subject 1 A 

most “ restless traveller ” indeed was Petrarch, and 
difficult to think of as even a temporary hermit of 
Vaucluse or Arqua. 

The clue, to the book and its aims are to be found 
in the short, temperately worded preface, where the 
author refers to the intricate, and, he adds, “ exas¬ 
perating ” difficulties which beset the student of the 
period of which he is writing, and to his aim, modestly 
put forth, that of “ interesting the reader in four¬ 
teenth century history.” Surely it is impossible not 
to remain “ interested ” and fascinated even by the 
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all-fascinating poet, who, with his “ insatiable appetite 
for literature ” and travel, combined that wonderful 
“capacity for friendship,” which seemed to endear 
and enthrone him as a god in the hearts of all whom 
he came into contact-with. 

Born in Arezzo in 1304, from the very first moment 
of existence Petrarch may be said to have been steeped 
in the cross-currents of mediaeval intrigue and politics 
—the politics in which he himself was later to take such 
a prominent part. His father, Ser Petracco, already 
known and afterwards exiled as a partisan of the 
“ White Guelfs ” and their cause—that cause for which 
Dante suffered in like manner—possessed some small 
property in the little country village of Incisa. • It was 
then a village, now it is a thriving town on the way 
to Arezzo, and it was here that Ser Petracco brought 
his wife soon after Petrarch’s birth, and here the 
little Petrarch spent the first seven years of his life. 
Then begin the ceaseless wanderings of his career. 
Pisa, Genoa, Avignon, • Carpentras, Montpellier all 
succeed each other in the course of a few years, and 
in 1323 Petrarch, with the first of those life-long 
friends of his, Guido Settimo, goes to Bologna “ to 
finish his legal training; for his father (worthy pro¬ 
totype of the modern British parent), regardless and 
perhaps fearful of the individualism of his boy’s tastes, 
tears him relentlessly away from his already passionate 
study of the classics in general, and Cicero in particu¬ 
lar, and tells him “to forget” the latter, and “set 
himself to the study of the laws of borrowing and lend¬ 
ing,” etc., etc. 

The education question of to-day seems to have pre¬ 
sented itself forcibly to Petrarch even then at Bologna, 
for “ the methods of the day ” appeared to him to be 
“ radically wrong.” But notwithstanding these educa¬ 
tional woes he found time to make many pleasant and 
lasting friendships, and followed his literary bent in the 
off-hours of legal study, and wandered about on 
country expeditions with his chosen companions. At 
the age of 22 he is summoned home on the death of 
his father, whose wife only survived him by a few 
weeks, and then, finding himself independent and 
master of himself, he deliberately chooses his vocation— 
that of scholar and poet. 

We cannot in a short review dwell on all the phases 
of his life as presented by Mr. Calthrop, but we can 
pick out one or two incidents. One which will doubt¬ 
less console many of us is the fact that Petrarch found 
Greek horribly difficult to learn. In fact, he never did 
learn it. For Petrarch, as for all, there was no royal 
road to learning, and he never attained t6 walking 
successfully in “ this strait path of a foreign language,” 
as he delightfully expresses it in the letter in which 
he thanks the Greek General, Nicholas Sygerus, for 
having sent him a present of a copy of Homer (v.p. 185). 
Yet, in spite of his ignorance of Greek, Petrarch never 
loses sight of the great object on which, from the 
beginning, he has set his great soul—viz., the spread¬ 
ing of the true knowledge of the old classical writers, 
of discovering and duplicating the originals at the hands 
of truthful copyists, and by thus reviving classical learn¬ 
ing; to bring about (as Mr. Calthrop says admirably) 
“ a resurrection of the classical spirit.” That Petrarch 
did all this is a matter of history. His methods and 
motives, unceasing throughout his whole life up to the 
very moment when he dies, in harness, pen in hand, at 
his desk, can be best understood after reading the letter 
addressed by him to Boccaccio in 1372, in reply to a 
tender exhortation on the part of the younger man to 
rest, at least in part, from his labours now that old age 
is advancing upon him. The letter is a masterpiece in 
itself (v.p. 295, seq.), and if nothing else had been 
handed down to us, from it alone we might have 
enthroned Petrarch as a consummate master of style 
and diction. 
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Petrarch must always be regarded as the literary 
king and leader of the period in which he lived. As 
kingj' and ruler, he inspired his court of admirers and 
disciples wifh his own burning enthusiasm and desire 
to both write and speak classicaljy; and in his capacity 
of leader of contemporary thought he will be always 
regarded as the founder of the Humanist School. 
From first to last his magnetic personality impresses 
itself upon not only the Italian, but upon the whole 
literary world; all Europe listens when he speaks, his 
utterances are awaited with breathless interest by all 
the nations; even “that most distant corner of the 
earth, England,” as he describes our Great Britain! 
And to the world as his heir he “ bequeathed a faculty 
of right judgment, a tradition of unwearied diligence, 
a noble ardour of research.” And, therefore (in the 
words of Mr. Calchrop), “ and not because he wrote 
the ‘Africa,’ the ‘Lives of Illustrious Men,’ or even 
the ‘ Letters,’ we hail him in Boccaccio’s phrase, ‘ Our 
illustrious teacher, father, and lord ’ ” (v.p. 229). 

Two slight objections must find their way into our 
short criticism. The one—the inappropriateness of the 
rhyme—we hesitate to say doggerel—which Mr. Cal- 
throp places on the dedicatory page; a dedication not 
to Petrarch, but to Mr. Calthrop’s wife. We should 
have thought that the name of the poet outside the 
book was sufficient “ lure to readers ” thereof. And, 
secondly, on page hi, and once again further on in 
the book, we deprecate Mr. Calthrop’s references and 
allusions to the House of Stuart, and we unhesitatingly 
hand him over to the tender mercies of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, to be dealt with as he shall see fit. 

Having aired these grievances against Mr. Calthrop, 
we end as we began, by saying his book his only too 
short. 


THE UNCEASING WONDER 

A Book of Saints and Wonders. By Lady Gregory. 

(Murray, 5s. net.) 

In a note to this book Lady Gregory, acknowledging 
her indebtedness to Irish scholars and editors of texts, 
expresses also her gratitude “ to those men and 
women I have met in workhouses or on roadsides or 
by the hearth, who have kept in mind through many 
years the great wonders done among the children of 
the Gael.” One might search through many work- 
houses in England, we fear, without discovering so 
much as a strange oath, not to speak of legends and 
traditions such as are recorded here. Many and many 
a day might one be hunting among the victims of 
British industrial progress, among the confused 
hordes of the English in the East End for example 
(they the true aliens there), and find not the least 
vague hint of vision or memory. Vision and memory, 
the vitality of the soul, in these they have no part. 
Dreams are true while they last, but alack for those 
who do not even dream, or whose sole dream and re¬ 
mote vision is of a whole room (instead of a corner in 
a den) for earthly habitation and very Paradise! It 
is an honour to be of the same blood with those in 
whom the light has not wholly perished, who yet pre¬ 
serve vision and promise in— 

Cabins gone now, old wellsides, dear home places. 

The men who loved the cause that never dies. 

And it is a good work that Lady Gregory—who has 
already given us “ Cuchulain of Muirthemme,” and 
“ Poets and Dreamers ”—has now done in “ putting 
down here, according to the old writings and the 
memory of the people of Ireland, a Book of Saints 
and Wonders.” It has pleased us more than almost 
any book we have read of late. We must be allowed 


to quote one or two passages which have especially 
delighted us; and the first shall be of Saint Brigit—a 
passage with a humour that we have found hardly any¬ 
where else in the book: — 

When she was a poor girl, she was minding her cow one time at 
the Curragh of Life, and she had no place to feed it but the side of 
the road. And a rich man that owned the land came by and saw her 
and he said. “How much land would it take to give grass to the 
cow? As much as my cloak would cover,” said she. “I will 
give that, said the rich man. She laid down her cloak then, and 
it was spreading out miles and miles on every side. But there was 
a silly old woman passing by and she said, “ If that cloak goes on 
spreading all Ireland will be free,” and with that the cloak stopped 
and spread no more. And Brigit held that land through her life¬ 
time, and it never had rent on it since, but the English Government 
have taken it now and have put barracks upon it. It is a pity the 
old woman spoke that time. 

This will serve very well as a specimen of the style 
—prose of a singular beauty, though in the following 
lines it lapses into the rhythm of verse: 

The beating of the waves against its wall, 

The bareness of its border and its strand. 

It is of Doire (Derry) that this is sung, and Colum- 
ciUe, Friend of the Angels of God,” that sings it. 
The whole hymn is subtly beautiful, and prompts our 
warmest thanks to Lady Gregory: 


ri 1 nad the whole of Scotland from the middle out to the borders 
I would sooner have a place and a house in the middle of pleasant 
Uotre. It is the reason I love Doire, for its quietness, for its purity: 
it is quite full ot white angels from the one end'to the other It is 
the reason I love Doire, for its quietness, for its purity; quite full 
of white angels is every leaf of the oaks of Doire. My Doire, my 
little oakwood, my dwelling and my white cell; O living Got! in 
Heaven, it is a pity for him that harms it ! 


And in the following briefer extract there is how 
much of prophetic wisdom: 


1S a le . ader ; all that are without know- 
rnon d - a , Uoe n ther ' Ther V s a « re y eye that is looking back 

women ofTrei : and. W fr ° m day l ° day the men or the 


There is another prophetic saying in the chapter 
called Blessed Patrick of the Bells,” which also has 
not wanted fulfilment. Cascorach, son of a poet and 
the makings of a poet himself,” plays upon his harp 
wonderful music, and asks of Saint Patrick, for re¬ 
ward, heaven for himself, “ and good luck to go with 
my art and with all that will follow it after me.” Said 
the Saint, I give you Heaven, and I give this to your 
art, it to be one of the three arts by which men can 
find profit to the last in Ireland. . . . And that they 
may have all happiness so long as they are not slothful 
in their trade.” A wise man, as well as holy, was 
Patrick. 


We would fain go on quoting, for this is one of 
those books which speak best for themselves. There 
is another poem of Columcille’s, “A Farewell to 
Aran,” in which he sings, “ Blessed Aran, O Blessed 
Aran, it is a pity for anyone that is against you; angels 
coming down from Heaven to visit you every day of 
the week.” While in a third hymn the Poet-Saint 
cries, “ I have loved Ireland of the Waters, all that is 
in it but its government.” 

It is the unceasing wonder that amid all the per¬ 
plexity and sadness, even the bitterness and reproach, 
for which Ireland stands in the eyes of England, there 
should yet be shining the still and deep waters from 
which the clear beauty of this book has been drawn; 
the beauty of holiness and faith, the beauty of memory 
and vision. But we fear that the practical gentlemen 
at Westminster, who wrangle alternately about reli¬ 
gious or secular education and the governance of Ire¬ 
land, will only find in Lady Gregory’s “ Saints and 
Wonders ” new evidence of the spiritual darkness of 
the “ lovely and lonely isle.” 
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THE KERAMIC GALLERY 

T he Keramic Gallery. By William Chaffers. 

Second edition. Revised and edited by H. M. 

Cundall, I.S.O., F.S.A. (London: Gibbings and 

Company; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1907.) 

Chaffers’ “ Keramic Gallery ” was originally pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1871, and was intended to serve 
as a “ pictorial supplement ” to the “ Marks and Mono¬ 
grams ” of the same author. It consisted mainly of 
photographic illustrations printed in permanent ink by 
the Woodbury process. This process, involving as it 
did the awkward expedient of pasting each plate 
on a separate page, would be impossible in these prac¬ 
tical days; but it certainly had the merit of giving the 
full value of the photograph, so much of which is lost 
in the modern half-tone block. The book was, in fact, 
a photographic album, accompanied by a short 
historical account of each factory, and intended to 
illustrate pottery and porcelain of all ages and 
countries. In 1871, when ceramic literature was yet 
in swaddling clothes, the old “ Keramic Gallery ” 
achieved no small success; but how little its arrange¬ 
ment would conform to our present ideas may be 
gathered from the fact that out of 468 illustrations only 
four fell to China’s portion and two to Japan, while the 
beautiful ware's of Persia, Syria and the Turkish Empire 
were represented by four pieces only. 

In editing a revised edition Mr. Cundall has added 
a hundred illustrations, including six coloured plates, 
and by the use of half-tone blocks he has brought the 
bulk of the pictures into the text, effecting thereby 
great economy of pages and reducing the work to 
one manageable volume. The remaining illustrations 
consist of plates printed separately on prepared paper, 
and admirably executed. Unfortunately the new editor 
has failed to realise that Chaffers’ selection of objects 
was made thirty-six years ago, and required a much 
more drastic revision. Incidentally the new arrange¬ 
ment of the book gives greater prominence to the text, 
which was positively difficult to find in the dense array 
of plates in the old edition; though if was hardly wise 
of Mr. Cundall to expose it to the view of the twentieth 
century, unless he was capable of bringing it 
approximately up to date. The fact is the new “Keramic 
Gallery ” is a great disappointment. There is plenty of 
room for a fully illustrated compendium of ceramic 
history in the English language. Nothing of the kind 
exists to satisfy modern requirements, though our 
knowledge of the individual wares has vastly increased 
in the last thirty years, and there is scarcely a factory 
of any importance that has not been accorded a volume 
or a monograph. The veil has been lifted from 
Oriental ceramics, and the even obscurer history of 
the delightful earthenware of Persia and the near East 
has lately emerged into comparative clearness, while 
European factories have been treated with plethoric 
fulness. With such abundant material to hand, the 
task of correcting the 1871 edition should have been 
simple enough, and if one looked no further than Mr. 
Cundall’s preface one would imagine that the task had 
been accomplished. "The letterpress,” he says, “is 
mainly the same as that compiled by Mr. Chaffers in 
the first edition, but, where necessary, alterations have 
been made to correct inaccuracies . . . and additions 
have been inserted where subsequent infomation has 
brought fresh facts to light.” Unfortunately, even 
this straightforward undertaking requires a working 
knowledge of the subject. You cannot correct in¬ 
accuracies unless you know enough to detect them, 
and additions are useless unless up-to-date. Mr. 
Cundall’s letterpress is hopelessly antiquated: to 
ennumerate the inaccuracies which Mr. Cundall has 
not corrected would be practically to re-write the book, 


and Mr. Cundall’s additions are mere unskilled botch¬ 
ing. Thus, in dealing with the celebrated “ Henri 
Deux faience ” Chaffers originally accepted M. Fillon’s 
theory that the ware was made at Oiron, and he de¬ 
voted considerable space to the exposition of M. 
Fillon’s arguments. Since then other champions have 
arisen, and among them M. Bonaffe, who assigns the 
manufacture to St. Porchaire." Mr. Cundall takes the 
trouble to quote all Chaffers’ reasoning in favour of 
Oiron, and then suddenly inserts a paragraph reversing 
the decision in favour of M. Bonaffe and St. Porchaire; 
after which he calmly continues to quote M. Fillon’s 
conclusions as though they followed equally well from 
the premisses of M. Bonaffe. But it is by sins of 
omission that Mr. Cundall’s inadequacy is most 
clearly exposed. In the sections that concern English 
porcelain he reprints such statements as: 

a manufacture of English porcelain, soft paste, was founded at 
Bristol in 1772 by Richard Champion, but to this he afterwards 
added the manufacture of hard ■paste .... 

The experiments in soft paste at Bristol date from 
about 1750, and Champion had nothing to do with 
them. Again: 

the Derby Porcelain Manufactory was founded in 1751 by William 
Duesbury, 

though we know he was working as an enameller in 
London in 1753. It is stated as a certainty that 
Dwight, of Fulham, made porcelain in the last half of 
the seventeenth century, as also that the manufacture 
began at Bow about 1730. Under the heading “ Staf¬ 
fordshire ” the first factory named is Coalport, which 
happens to be in Shropshire. But the most amazing 
example of sheer ignorance is the chapter on Lowes¬ 
toft. The veriest tyro is aquainted with Chaffers’s 
monumental blunder in crediting the small Suffolk 
factory with the production of vast quantities of 
Chinese porcelain decorated largely with armorial bear¬ 
ings and made to order for customers in all parts of 
Europe. After a hard struggle of thirty years’ dura¬ 
tion this error seemed to have been finally dissipated, 
when in rushes Mr. Cundall and reprints the whole 
ridiculous fallacy as though it were virgin truth, giving 
ten illustrations to boot, everyone of them Chinese. 
On Oriental porcelain Mr. Cundall’s ideas are ante¬ 
diluvian. To nine collectors out of ten Chinese porce¬ 
lain is the be-all and end-all, and the tenth, though he 
affects for the nonce some other speciality, admits that 
the Oriental ware has always been the standard of 
excellence among potters. Mr. Cundall allots to 
China exactly fifteen illustrations out of 463, while he 
finds room for twenty-two indifferent pieces of Bow; 
and the twenty pages of letterpress on this all-im¬ 
portant subject are the lore of 1871, with one purple 
patch of modernity in the shape of twelve lines quoted 
from Dr. Bushell. For his knowledge of Japanese 
ceramics Mr. Cundall is “ principally indebted to Dr. 
Hoffmann, of Leyden” (floruit 1799)! Under the 
circumstances, we are not surprised to read that the 
manufacture of porcelain in Japan was perfected in the 
thirteenth century by Katosiro-uye-mon, who visited 
China to study the processes there in use. This is, no 
doubt, a condensed way of explaining that -Kato 
Shirozaemon learnt some improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of glazed earthenware by a visit to China about 
1225, and that three centuries later Gorodayu Go 
Shonsui learnt the art of porcelain-making in a' similar 
manner; though the manufacture was not established 
in Japan till the requisite materials were found there in 
the seventeenth century. The treatment of the beauti¬ 
ful earthenwares of Persia, Turkey and Damascus Is 
hardly more satisfactory. Some good illustrations 
have been added, it is true, but the ill-digested quota¬ 
tions from Dr. Fortnum, which constitute the letter- 
press, tell us nothing of what has been lately learnt of 
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these interesting wares. Mr. Cundall has consulted 
Dr. Fortnum’s “Maiolica”; but to what purpose, when 
he ignores the work of Niccola Pellipario in the section 
about Urbino and the Casa Pirota when writing of 
Faenza? He is equally silent on the early Floren¬ 
tine wares of the fifteenth century, but en revanche 
apportions twenty-six of his illustrations of Maiolica 
to periods subsequent to the sixteenth century, 
although the art was in full decline in 1560. Indeed, 
the choice of illustrations throughout and the general 
proportionment of the book show an entire want of 
perspective. In short, it is amazing that Mr. Cundall, 
who, no doubt, is qualified to speak with authority on 
other branches of art, should have undertaken an im¬ 
portant work on one of which he is profoundly igno¬ 
rant; and that, too, without the assistance either of his 
colleagues at the Victoria and Albert Museum who 
have charge of the pottery and porcelain department, 
or of any other competent ceramist. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. The experiment was foolhardy; the results 
are grotesque. 


SFORZA OF MILAN 

A History of Milan under the Sforza. By Cecilia M. 

Ady. Edited by Edward Armstrong. (Methuen, 

10s. 6d. net.) 

This is the first volume of a new and comprehensive 
history of the Italian States. Mr. Armstrong, we are 
told, will edit the volumes relating to the kingdom of 
Naples and to the Lombard States, while those dealing 
with the Tuscan Republics, the States of Central Italy 
and Venice and Genoa, will be edited by Mr. Langton 
Douglas. Well, here at last is the prospect of a really 
fine history of the Italian nations. How is it going to 
be carried out? Will it be a really profound and 
scholarly work, or, like too many books about Italy 
published at this time, a mere superficial and incompe¬ 
tent survey, a sort of rehash of half-understood Italian 
works that themselves lack for the most part a certain 
broadmindedness and are wanting in ideas. It is on 
this basis and from this point of view we propose to 
criticise Miss Ady’s book. 

To begin with, then, let us say at once that as a 
monograph on the Sforza it seems to us one of the 
very best books ever written by a foreigner about 
Italy. It easily ranks with Mr. Edmund Gardner’s 
“ Dukes and Poets of Ferrara,” or Mr. Douglas’s 
“ History of Siena.” Yet we must remember that if 
this history of the States of Italy is to live up to its 
intention, that “ synthetic presentation of verified re¬ 
sults of modern research,” no merely relative excel¬ 
lence will do. The excellence must be absolute. Poli¬ 
tical history, in itself, is not more interesting than the 
alphabet or the multiplication table. It is to be used 
as the foundation for the real things, for life. What 
is really interesting in history is life. Here, it is the 
Italian himself, his manners, his customs, his dreams, 
his achievements. These are the true subject of history; 
and they cannot be understood without an accurate 
and profound knowledge of facts. What this history, 
then, should try to do—and by its success in this or its 
failure it must be judged—is to make it unnecessary any 
more to grub in old records for mere facts. The 
English student should be able to go to the volumes 
of this_ series with the full certainty that there he will 
find no't only the facts which have always been undis¬ 
puted, but also the facts which have as yet been dis¬ 
covered and printed only by Italian specialists in those 
obscure publications, ‘‘Per Nozze,” “ Bolletini,” and 
so forth, which they so strangely love. Thus this 
history should be kept on such a level that to quote 
from it would be enough to settle an argument. Then 
at last the specialist would be free to make his own 
researches in his own subject—sports, costume, 


medical science, military strategy, the customs of the 
contadini, superstitions, and so forth, without any pre¬ 
liminary tour of investigation in the matter of the main 
historical facts of the time with which he is dealing. 

Now, if this is so, a bibliography at the end of the 
volume, however full it may be, is not enough. We 
must have notes. The Cambridge Modern History is 
a standing example of the weakness of the fullest bibli¬ 
ography without notes. That extraordinary specimen 
of English scholarship is full of statements no one, no 
serious studenf will accept without authority, and as no 
authority is given those huge volumes are quite use¬ 
less. The work of individual research is not one whit 
lightened by the Cambridge Modern History. 

Turning, then, to the book before us we find it stated, 
on page 2, note 2, that ‘‘to be hung by the right leg 
was the fate of the traitor.” Certainly they were 
generally painted in that way. But if Miss Ady has 
really discovered that the punishment itself was what 
she says, then it was her duty to give chapter and verse 
for it. We must refuse to accept her ipse dixit with¬ 
out proof. 

Again, on page 6, she says, “ Perugia made a despe¬ 
rate attempt to escape the fate of her sister republics 
[about to fall into Visconti’s hands] by taking Sforza 
into her service . . .” This is an absolutely new 

fact to us; neither Bonazzi, Bartoli, nor any of the 
Perugian chroniclers tells us any such thing. Their idea 
seems to be that the Perugians, wearied by war with the 
Papacy, “ fell a prey to the wiles of the Duke of Milan — 
to wit, Visconti.” If, however, it be as Miss Ady 
states, again she should have given her authority. On 
page 11 ‘‘sovereignty” ought not to be used, as, to 
an English ear, it suggests absolute independence. 

The sort of generalisation that should be most care¬ 
fully avoided in such a work as this is to be found on 
page 31. We may applaud the statement that “ when 
a town fell beneath the yoke of a despot, the tyrannis 
was simply imposed upon the municipal constitution 
without any attempt to overthrow or supersede it.” It 
is illuminating, and it is absolutely true; as soon as 
Miss Ady has stated it we recognise its accuracy, but 
what follows is careless and objectionable. We do not 
believe that “ The normal municipal constitution com¬ 
prised a General Council, or Credenza, only summoned 
on rare occasions, and a magistracy of five, composed 
of a Consul and four Priors, one from each quarter of 
the city, upon whom fell the real work of administra¬ 
tion.” No doubt this was “ normal,” but slie implies 
that all the cities of the March were divided iim quarters. 
We decline to believe it unless she proves it. Milan 
was divided into six gates (page 38), Florence into 
Sestiere, Siena into Tend, Perugia into five Porte, 
Pisa into Quartieri, and in each case the magistracy 
was composed of a multiple of six, three, five, or four, 
as the case might be. Knowing this, we can correct 
her statement into what we think she meant to say. If, 
however, she means just what she says, the fact is so 
strange that she has no right to refuse to give us her 
reference. 

On page 104 we object strongly to the statement that 
in Pavia no one was allowed to dance “after one o clock 
at night ” on pain of forfeiting his life. What does 
this mean? As it stands it is ridiculous. We suspect 
tin’ ora di notte, which in English means one hour 
after sunset. 

On page 86 Miss Ady speaks of “the favourite 
Italian game of Pallone. What will the English 
reader make of that without a note? We imagine he 
will at once think of the modern Italian game of 
Pallone. If the Pallone played in Milan in Galeazzo’s 
youth was identical with the game of to-day, a note was 
necessary, for Mr. Heywood has shown in his Palio 
and Ponte ” that in Central Italy Pallone was at that 
time something entirely different. And we may also 
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consult Varchi’s “ Storia Fiorentina,” XIII., 14, on 
this point. Miss Ady should have made herself 
acquainted with all the serious English books on Italy. 
There are only some half dozen, but Mr. Heywood’s 
“ Palio and Ponte ” is one of them. 

In short, though the book is excellent, it can be 
improved. If we are to take this history of the States 
of Italy seriously, it is the duty of the reviewer to help 
the editors and the publisher to keep it up to the 
highest level. Notes must not be dispensed with for 
any cause whatever. The “ordinary reader” is sup¬ 
posed to dislike notes. That is nonsense. It is im¬ 
possible to-day to write a serious history without notes. 
This series promises so well that we hope our criticism 
may have some effect. 


"CONSOLATUS” AND “CHURCH- 
MEMBER” 

A YEAR or two ago, when I was beginning to investi¬ 
gate the literature of the Holy Graal, a friend sug¬ 
gested that the legend might have connections with 
what he called “ the mystic sects of southern France.” 
I was not much impressed with the likelihood of this 
hypothesis, chiefly because I do not believe in the 
existence of “ mystic sects ’’—the true mystic is never 
a sectarian—and, secondly, because I was already con¬ 
vinced that the main origins, the parent sources of 
the Graal literature, were Celtic. Still, though 
prejudices are indispensable things, one must not allow 
one’s self to be too bitterly swayed by them, and I 
sought among the Albigenses for a while, finding, of 
course, some odd coincidences that made me hesitate 
for a moment—not for more than a moment. Mont 
Segur, in the Pyrenees, the last retreat of these Mani¬ 
acs, where the noble lady, Esclairmonde, perished 
in the flames with a great number of “ the Consoled,” 
suggested Mont Salvatch, and the date was fairly 
coincident with the publication of the legend; there 
were one' or two other details which, as I say, made 
one think that there might be “ something ” to be 
said for the hypothesis. There was, for example, the 
prominence of the Fish Symbol in a certain Albigensian 
Liturgy of the thirteenth century; one could not help 
thinking of the very strange Fish symbolism in the 
Graal stories. 

But all these things counted for nothing when one 
began to enquire into the Albigensian ethos and the 
Albigensian doctrine. Whatever the Graal maybe it 
is the expression of a High Sacramentalism, one might 
say of a hyper-Sacramentalism. While the doctors of 
the Western Church were defining the dogma of 
transubstantiation, expressing (perhaps too scientifi¬ 
cally) the logical side of a great mystery, the imagina¬ 
tive spirit was opening its eyes to the hidden glories, 
the transfiguration of all things that were latent in 
the central rite of Christendom. The wonder of the 
Mass is the very heart of the legend of the Graal; 
Galahad, who achieves the Graal, is the type of the 
perfect Christian. 

And then the vanity of seeking for the origins of all 
this amongst the Albigenses became apparent; one 
might as well seek for the source of the present Holy 
Father’s decrees in the secret councils of the City 
Temple. The one prominent characteristic of Albi¬ 
gensianism was its utter contempt for all sacraments, 
its constant denial of Baptism and Eucharist. By a 
different way it led to the same end as Pelagianism; 
to the latter the Eucharist was a needless superfluity, 
to the former it was an abomination. Clearly, then, 
the Great Visions of the Graal could never have pro¬ 
ceeded from a sect which denied all sacramental 
efficacy. Albigensianism was as vain a field for the 
quest as Templarism ( pace Mr. Alfred Nutt). 


But one wonders whether the heresy of Southern 
France were not really the seed-plot of a very different 
scheme of thought. Many of us can remember the 
tortuous and dreary novels which appeared long ago 
in certain tortuous and dreary magazines—the Quiet 
Sunday, the Sabbath Companion, and so forth. Very 
often these novels were concerned with the persecution 
of the Waldenses and Albigeois; and one still recalls 
with relish the way in which all virtue was placed in 
the heretic heart and all vice in the breast of the evil 
and persecuting papist. The theory was that the 
Albigenses were witnesses to Protestantism before 
Protestantism had come into being; the Light of the 
Gospel was supposed by the writers to have been 
handed on from the Apostles to these evangelical men, 
and from them to Luther and Calvin. Children liked 
it, and older people laughed and called it nonsense. 
But the question is, was it quite such nonsense as wt 
supposed ? I hope I shall not be misunderstood; not 
for a moment do I imagine that the Albigenses were 
the veritable depositaries of Christianity in an age of 
manifest Popery and veiled Paganism. I am perfectly 
aware, as any honest person who has read the New 
Testament must be aware, that Christianity was from 
the very beginning a highly ceremonial and ritual 
religion, sacramental in its very heart and core; but 
the novelist of the Sabbath Companion was right, I 
think, for all that in believing that Albigensianism was 
the real ancestor of Protestantism. Not by historical 
pedigree and succession perhaps; there is no reason to 
suppose that Luther or Calvin deliberately borrowed 
from the older error: rather a blasphemy which was 
manifested in the early ages of Christianity as 
Manicheeism, then as Paulicianism, then as 
Albigensianism, finally appeared, per saltum, 
as Protestantism. In other words, the crowds which 
assemble to listen to “ Dr.” Clifford and Mr. 
Campbell are in reality the legitimate successors of the 
early Gnostics. They are not by any means so enter¬ 
taining as their spiritual forefathers; the massive 
jewellery worn by the City Temple ladies, though 
doubtless Valuable commercially, will never be as in¬ 
teresting as the Gnostic gems, and the jargon they 
employ is not so picturesque as that of the Pistis 
Sophia. But the doctrine of the one is strikingly 
similar to the doctrine of the other, and in ways apart 
from doctrine there are striking resemblances. 

Of course, the leading idea of the Manicheean 
Gnosis is that the visible universe is devil-made, and 
from this judgment all sorts of consequences follow, 
legitimately enough. On the one hand such crazes as 
teetotalism and vegetarianism, the opposition to all 
that is cheerful, the deep hatred of gaiety in all its 
forms, the disapproval, veiled, unveiled, or partly 
veiled, of all the sensible works of God. On the 
other hand, there is the dislike of ceremonial worship, 
of ritual of all sorts, of decency itself, both in the 
religious and in the social life. It is amusing to trace 
the various manifestations of this feeling; the Mani- 
chee apologised even when he ate a wheaten cake. 
“ 7 ,” he would say, “ did not cut you down with the 
sickle; 7 did not send you to the mill to be ground by 
the cruel millstones; 7 did not knead you into dough, 
nor cause you to be roasted in the heat of the fierce 
oven.” This said, our Manichee made his dinner, satis¬ 
fied that he, at all events, was not guilty of massacring 
the grains of wheat. In the same way the modern 
Puritan accepts the good things of life with an apolo¬ 
getic grumble which he calls “ grace,” conscious in 
a dim way that hehas no real right to enjoy his roast 
beef, that muffins' are fundamentally sinful. Always 
to this tribe the exhilaration produced by good wine 
has been hateful and abhorred; to the Manichee wine 
was formally forbidden; to the modern Puritan 
teetotalism becomes more and more a prime article of 
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faith, so that persons who call themselves by the name 
Christian are not ashamed to “ communicate ” in 
“ non-alcoholic wine.” The Psalmist speaks of wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man as one of the high 
blessings from heaven; the Christ performed the 
miracle of Cana in Galilee, and instituted the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Altar, promising the gift of the Eternal 
Vine in the world to come—the Manichees of old and 
the Protestants of to-day are better instructed. Again, 
inthe antique sect and the modem there is the disea s ed 
abhorrence of what one calls, clumsily enough, the 
' sexual side of life.” To the “ Consoled ” marriage 
and giving in marriage were utterly prohibited, re¬ 
garded as essentially irreligious; the modern Puritan 
(certain especially uncleanly sects excepted) would not 
say as much in distinct words. There is certainly the 
instance of the Roman Catholic young lady—it is only 
the very simple who think that Roman Catholicism 
has escaped the Protestant virus—who thought Holy 
Matrimony “ a very wicked sacrament ”; but our Puri¬ 
tans to-day are content to hold the Manichee faith in 
their hearts without uttering it with their lips. They 
have not hit upon the happy idea of dividing the sect 
into the Hearers ” and the “ Consoled ”; the former 
of whom could do whatever they pleased, while the 
latter were forced to apologise to cottage loaves and 
cabbages before taking the liberty of devouring them. 
Yet, on second thoughts, some such division does 
exist, since the “ church member ” of whom we have 
heard in our American novels is not very different from 
the consolatus ” of the twelfth century. I believe 
^ church member is not allowed to “ go to circus.’’ 

Of course, it would be otiose to insist on the 
popular Protestant attitude towards sexual morality. 

1 hough he marries, the average Protestant is curiously 
ashamed of the action; he indulges in all kinds of odd 
and elaborate pretences and hypocrisies in order to 
veil from his own and from other people’s eyes the 
real meaning of the Sacrament he blasphemes; he is 
secretly horrified at the imagery of the Song of Solo- 
mon; he only succeeds in accepting the Apocalyptic 
symbol of the Church as “the Bride” by .forgetting 
or pretending to forget, what the word “ Bride ” really 
implies. A voice crying in the wilderness, the voice 
o Coventry Patmore, said long ago how much more 
deadly it was to call good evil than to call evil good- 
this was the great sin of the Manichees, as it is now 
the great sin of our Protestants, who, be it said again, 
five m Canterbury and Rome as well as in Geneva and 

IT j iu e *® ct ^ e ’ ^ was an English ecclesiastic who 
had the impudence to declare that “ erotic ” imagery 
m religion does not appeal to the Englishman, imply- 
mg, of course, that the Englishman’s opinion mattered, 
tie might have said, just as wisely and as fitly, that 
swine do not much care for pearls. No; to the old 
Manichee and the new both the Marriage Feast and the 
Vessels of Wine are unclean things; and there is a sect 
apart which gives no obedience to the command, kill 
and eat. ’ 

' s ' of course, not surprising to find a standard 

of morality which is, nominally, quite savage in its 

severity, accompanied in practice by morals of the very 

worst kind. The morals ” of Provence during the 

Albigensian regime were famous or infamous, and 

there is much the same tale to be told of the Protestant 

n r- The statistics of Scotland 

frucf !° n & beCn n ° t ° nous ; they form a pleasing con- 

Gaflant * lSer £ nt tale told Po P ish Ireland - 

Gallant little Wales boasts constantly, perhaps too 

constantly of its hatred of the Catholic Faith, of its 

fervent attachment to Calvinistic Methodism; it pro- 

flfnZi 6 ltS P let 7, to the world by demanding’and Ob¬ 
taining a special Sunday Closing Act. And it has 
been celebrating the passing of the Act by getting 
runk ever since! Of the sixteen counties with the 


most drunkenness in 1904 no fewer than eight were 
Welsh. Then, again, consider the United States of 
America, famous equally for the most rigid protesta¬ 
tions of purity, for the most violent campaigns against 
everything that is beautiful—and also for the most 
horrible, revolting, systematised, organised vice that 
the world has ever seen. One dare not speak of the 
legs of the piano—and one draws revenue from the 
Hotel Nymphial 

There are many other points of resemblance between 
the old heresy and the new. The Albigensian 
“ Liturgy,” already mentioned, brings to one’s nostrils 
in the most curious fashion the odour of the meeting 
house. The “Liturgy” is, frankly, “jaw,” it cites 
texts in the approved Protestant style ad nauseam; it 
anticipates in its oily piety all the horrors of the con¬ 
venticle. It is so destitute of beauty, of decency (in 
the true sense of the word) that one realises, more 
strongly than ever, that all the splendours of the 
Middle Ages were the gifts of the Church, flowers of 
the secret ‘and hidden virtues which are to be found 
alone in the True Fold. One can divine from this 
" Liturgy ” that if the Albigensians had prevailed 
there would have been no Salisbury Cathedral; bar¬ 
barism would have made an earlier entry on the scene. 
At the present day Protestantism (of the “ Literal ” 
sort, I imagine) has its chief strongholds in Southern 
France, and accordingly one is not surprised by the 
hideous appearance of meeting-houses in those wonder¬ 
ful old cities—duplicates of the barbarous monstrosities 
with which we are so sadly familiar in our dim 
Northern streets. 

It has been a certain satisfaction to me to trace the 
resemblances between the error of to-day and the 
error of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. One 
sees, I think, that the “ Reformation ” was not alto¬ 
gether a new thing; it was but the repetition of an 
old cry, the resurgence of an old enemy that had laid 
the vineyards waste in very early times. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN 
AS AN ORATOR 

The true quality of King Oscar’s mind was somewhat 
obscured during the last years of his life by the 
turbulent political episodes which marked the close 
of his reign. But it was perhaps due as much to his 
innate literary and artistic temperament as to the 
strength of his personal character that those episodes 
were brought to a peaceful conclusion, which reflected 
greater credit upon the dignity of the King than upon 
the somewhat hasty methods of his opponents. As 
was only natural and appropriate, the intellectual gifts 
of King Oscar were more clearly recognised by the 
Public Orator at Cambridge when His Majesty re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1900 than by 
others in this country. But no one who attended the 
Academy Dinner in that fateful year could fail to 
realise the quality and the sincerity of the royal utter¬ 
ances on that occasion. It was not merely owing to 
the outspoken generosity with which King Oscar had 
previously expressed his feelings towards this country 
at a time when the general political horizon was at 
its darkest; it was not merely the attraction exercised 
by the commanding figure then occupying the dual 
throne of two northern kingdoms singularly associated 
with our ancient history; there was also the unmistak¬ 
able recognition of that wider artistic spirit which 
was especially suitable to the time and circumstance 
of his oration; and it is this spirit which is chiefly re¬ 
vealed in the extracts we now reproduce. 

In their English form they were first printed in 
May, 1900, in the columns of Literature, which ex- 
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pressed its indebtedness to Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook 
.for the opportunity of publishing, with the sanction 
of His Majesty (to whom Mr. Cook had personally 
submitted this version) some excerpts from his 
speeches. King Oscar’s style may seem exuberant 
when compared with that of our own political speakers, 
who rarely dare the shortest flights of poetry or pas¬ 
sion; but they have a peculiar interest because they 
represent so truly the imaginative and sometimes 
mystical genius of the Scandinavian races in a way 
that no public utterance by any other monarch has 
ever attempted to reproduce, the spirit of his people’s 
life. The first speech was delivered in 1864, when 
the King, not yet upon the throne, was opening the 
Annual Festival of the Royal Academy of Music in 
Stockholm. After a few preliminary remarks the 
audience are led back, in fancy, to the birth of the 
world as we know it: 

“ Already the whole creation echoed with an endless 
multitude of harmonies more or less perfect. The 
murmur of the surging sea followed the roving of the 
wakened wind that moved over the face of the waters; 
the wave swelled slowly towards the shore, sighed 
amid its reefs and shoals and died in harmony; the 
breeze blew onwards, whispering softly through 
the groves, where innumerable winged choristers soon 
woke their melody among the tree-tops, while the clear 
springs sang beneath their overarching leaves. Amid 
all this could man alone be silent? Not so;-for he 
who alone enjoyed the highest fulfilment of self- 
conscious life, he who was life’s last link in the whole 
rich chain of creation, he must of necessity be able, in 
a manner yet more perfect than them all, to express 
the emotions of his soul. So came to man the gift of 
music. 

“Though subject to the law of death he still re¬ 
tained this precious gift durihg his life on earth; 
although we must acknowledge that his use of it has 
hitherto been only partial and imperfect. For not all 
the human race have to the same extent received the 
power of song, or learnt the art of drawing melody 
from golden strings. Yet all men, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions, have Still been blest with some capacity for 
comprehending and enjoying the beauty of the world 
of music, whether it be the simpler sounds of melody 
or harmony’s more subtle charm; and, therefore, it 
comes about that we can trace what may be called 
an art of music even amongst the earliest races of 
mankind. 

“Since man has lost that perfectly harmonious 
world which in the beginning we imagine that he was 
destined to enjoy, it must inevitably follow that perfect 
and unbroken consonance cannot be the only or the 
all-pervading element in any art that has to do with 
human music. For the thousand cares and dangers 
of life, the certainty of bodily death, the bitterness of 
many a parting, the chafing of unsatisfied desires, the 
blighting of so many hopes, even the sorrow that is 
all too often mingled with our earthly love—all these 
have naturally called into being a multitude of discords 
which find their echo in the notes of music. But, 
whatever may have been the development of music, it 
has always been able to cheer and to console this life 
of ours. For the primeval chords of Nature’s melody 
have sounded in the depths of every human heart; 
thev touch us more deeply than the countless per¬ 
fections of modern harmony can ever do, for they 
express the true, though sometimes mystical, interpre¬ 
tation of the story of our life, and of our hope—that 
slowly brightens—of a future immortality. 

“ Before this audience I am certain of not being 
misunderstood when I venture to suggest the thought 
that in the chord of the ninth the lower and more 
physical side of nature, with all its mighty tendencies 
to development, may be said to be expressed. In it 
are not only the unconscious, the imperfect, the tran¬ 


sient phases of animal existence, but also the pathetic, 
the intensely tender feelings which that life can rouse. 
And, on the other hand, the major third (which really, 
though indirectly, is contained in the chords both of 
the ninth and of the seventh), into whose pure harmony 
all discords by some strong and even irresistible neces¬ 
sity resolve themselves, may be said to reflect that 
higher supernatural world where all is clearness and 
accord. 

“ We all have read how Saul, the Jewish king, when 
the glory of his earthly crown could neither banish 
nor conceal his utter sorrow, found solace in the song 
and harp of David. And there are many like him, in 
the highest ranks of life, as well as in its hidden and 
most lowly stations, to whom some David’s harp has 
brought its consolation. Oh, that the deep heart of 
man, tom with the stress of passion and emotion, 
would but reveal the secret spell of music! Then 
might we learn its power to enhance the highest bliss, 
to soothe the bitterest sorrow, to shed upon the 
blackest night the light of sunshine or, at least, the 
lustre of the stars, to implant the nobler feelings of 
forgiveness in breasts once ruled by brutal hate; its 
power—in one word—to interpret the gospel of peace 
and of good tidings on the earth. 

“ We have said that no race, not even the most 
ancient, not even the least civilised, can be considered 
quite devoid of music. In its general characteristics, 
therefore, music may be rightly considered to be 
universal. For it is a gift to the whole human race, 
and is subject to common aesthetic principles which are 
constant for- all places and all times. Yet this does 
not imply that music has remained untouched by all 
those influences which increasing human culture and 
development have exercised upon the sciences and the 
arts, nor that it has been indifferent to the tendencies 
and characteristics of various nations. In the typical 
musical expression of an individual composer, we can 
detect the evident traces not only of his nationality, 
but even of the social station and the degree of culture 
within the epoch and the community of which he 
formed a part. But it is impossible, unfortunately, 
now to discuss at any length this most interesting sub¬ 
ject; we can but notice, as we pass, the rule that the 
folk-music of a country is that which longest retains 
the pure impression of its nationality, and thereby it 
rests upon a basis natural and secure, which often more 
than compensates for the loss of any advantages that 
might be tentatively offered by a more superficial and 
cosmopolitan development. 

“ The national music of the North occupies a 
prominent position among that of all other lands and 
races. It is distinguished by variations of rhythm, by 
great richness of harmony, above all, by a purity and 
truth which mirror in its melodies our rugged land¬ 
scapes and our national character. Upon the fertile 
Southern plains, among their populous villages and 
cities, there could be found no fitting sounding-board 
for our Northern strings, no proper setting for our 
music. Swedish folk-songs are the pure e.choes of the 
woodland depths, the lofty fells, the rock-girt lakes, 
the rushing cataracts. They are best sung on those 
long winter evenings when the blazing pinewood 
crackles on the hearth; their echoes are best heard 
far from any human habitation, beneath the cold, pale 
skies of Northern summer nights. No ardent passion 
blazes through their strains, yet all the natural feeling 
they reveal glows with an intenser fire. For they 
come from the very hearts of a people who by endless 
toil alone can win subsistence from the frozen soil. 
Of these men a far larger majority than in any other 
country are compelled to dwell in solitude; inevitably, 
therefore, they are disposed toward a melancholy, 
almost a mystical view of life and nature; yet they 
have also given proofs of a generosity and faithfulness 
as convincing as their seriousness and their iron will. 
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“ Small wonder, therefore, that the national songs 
of Sweden nowhere fail of their impression. And it 
is upon this national basis that Swedish music should 
be built. It would be foolish to deny that our music 
should perfect itself under the guidance of the general 
rules of taste, for it must not become one-sided. Yet 
we must never deny, never forget, its origin. And its 
harvest should, as far as possible, be sown and reaped 
upon its native soil, for there alone will it attain its 
best results, and become the most powerful agent for 
the spreading of refinement among the Swedish 
people.” 


MEN OF LETTERS 

“ What,” enquired an Unnecessary Infant, “ is a man 
of letters? ” 

“Mr. Richard Le Gallienne,” his uncle replied ex¬ 
haustively, for really he could not at the moment call to 
mind any other writer who has so announced himself. 
As a rule, they give one the trouble of finding out for 
oneself. But, just as Mr. Darcy in “ Pride and Preju¬ 
dice ” had “ no defect and owned it himself without 
disguise,” so does he who sought the Golden Girl 
handsomely admit that he is a man of letters without so 
much as waiting to be accused of it. It is not, how¬ 
ever, necessary to have written nothing of much import¬ 
ance in order to be a “ man of letters.” That is quite a 
superficial view of the matter. Thus Macaulay was 
undoubtedly one, though the author of a history that 
is amusing still, and may, by the time his own New 
Zealander is in position, be considered authoritative 
also. Nevertheless, it is seldom on the writing 
of big books that the claim to - be a man of letters is 
rested. Certainly Gibbon was so considered, and he 
wrote a book of encyclopaedic magnitude. But no one 
has ever called Shakespeare a man of letters, though 
they might have done had he only written the notes 
to his works which Malone and Steevens glued to them, 
or even Pope’s introduction. After all, it is by writ¬ 
ing introductions that the modern man of letters begets 
himself. Out of the eater came forth meat, and out 
of the.strong came forth sweetness. Thus the Giant 
Blunderbore, with an introduction and bibliography, 
might easily foist a new man of letters on the public, 
and the “strongest” passages of Casanova suffici¬ 
ently masticated and expectorated may presently yield 
a sugary fame to some unsqueamish aspirant after 
publicity. Departed greatness (dexterously per¬ 
ceived to be “ out of copyright ”) is the chewing-gum 
for present littleness that wants to better itself. 

Experientia does it, said Mr. Jorrocxs, but nowa¬ 
days it is the introduction. Suppose, for instance, you 
meant to be a man of letters yourself. All you need 
do is to “edit,” say The Entail, that truly 
astounding literary achievement of northern genius, 
with a number of uninteresting prefatory particulars 
as to the “personality” of John Galt, and as many 
miscomparisons of his work with that of other 
novelists, who never in the least resembled him, as 
your reading may put at your disposal. Of course, 
you would quote most .of the text in your introduction, 
which would not interfere with your reproduction of 
it all in larger type as the body of the work. If you 
are not thus a man of letters it will not, at any rate, 
be the fault of your author. It would certainly be just 
as well for you to have written a poem or so of your 
own, or even to have edited the dullest letters that some 
poor genius once intended for his correspondents’ 
waste-paper basket. 

Another way is to go to Haworth and kodak the 
parsonage, with or without the present incumbent in 
the foreground refusing someone permission to go 
in and stare at the Bronte dining-parlour, where his 
family are egregiously attempting to lunch in peace. 


That done you will publish the photograph in a more 
or less illustrated paper, with all you have been able 
to learn of Patrick Branwell in the village tavern, 
where his late lamented genius chiefly coruscated. 

A man of letters must not do anything, as well as 
write, or else Darwin would be one, who did for him¬ 
self by inventing Evolution as well as writing of the 
cruise of the Beagle. Even Christopher Columbus 
might have been a man of letters but that he 
“ discooperuit Americam,” as Monseigneur Dupanloup 
remarked to the delight of the rest of the Vatican 
Council. 

After all, Mr. Le Gallienne’s method may be the 
best, and it will very likely be safest for you to tell us 
yourself that you are a man of letters, so that there 
may be no mistake about it. You need not wait for 
The Academy to agree with you, for that might 
waste time, and these are days of small profits and 
quick returns in the matter of literary reputation. 
It will be enough to visit Stonehenge (preferably on a 
bicycle) and abuse Sir Edmund Antrobus. You are not 
even bound to achieve “ success one way is to die 
before achieving it, and let someone else blubber over 
the overdue reputation that you pre-deceased. If the 
game does not strike you as being worth that candle, 
take the bull by the horns, and fill two columns in 
some green weekly of the baser sort with your own 
account of the “ furore ” your works have occasioned. 

As to writers of whose fame we are aware already, 
some of these we see to be too great for this label of 
Man of Letters, and some too little. Some undoubt¬ 
edly great fit the title well, and some of very moderate 
distinction fit it quite as well. Sir Walter Scott would 
have been a man of letters had he produced only the 
introductions to the Waverley Novels, but, as he wrote 
the novels also, we call him by another name. Lock¬ 
hart, on the other hand, who made much of his 
reputation out of his father-in-law, was'no doubt a man 
of letters. Boswell, who made his entirely out of 
Dr. Johnson, was more. Wordsworth was a poet, 
but would be ill-described as a man of letters, Southey 
was essentially a-man of letters, and only a poet in the 
sense that he was Laureate, and the producer of a 
perfect indigestion of metrical ponderosity. 

Thus it appears that some names are altogether too big 
for this title; no one has probably ever spoken of Homer 
as a man of letters, even in America. Whereas it fits 
some illustrious names precisely, for instance, those of 
Horace and Ovid. For myself I would never call Mr. 
Thomas Hardy a man of letters, thoug;h he is the 
greatest living novelist, with one exception, in Eng¬ 
land. Whereas the greatest of all is (as obviously) a 
man of letters, not because of the super-eminence of 
his novels, or in spite of it, but by reason of a peculiar 
quality in all his writing which elevates it out of the 
plane of mere fiction into the quite distinct plane of 
“letters.” This is not to belittle the work of the 
great prophet of Wessex, or to attempt any paltry 
comparison between two masters who never could be 
rivals. But Mr. Hardy is so great an artist that one 
can think of him by no other name; so convincing a 
dramatist that his characters leave us no leisure to con¬ 
sider the methods of their production; while Mr. Mere¬ 
dith never permits us to forget that his dazzling crowd 
of- puppets are all worked by himself; once let him 
cease to pull the strings that he never tires to hide, and 
none of them will work; they belong, not to Nature, 
but to literature. They are far more astonishing than 
life, but they are not life. They are not intended to 
reflect creation, but their creator. And they do exactly 
what they are intended to do; whioh is success. No one 
in reading anv one of Mr. Meredith’s masterpieces can 
ever forget Mr. Meredith for a moment: his admira¬ 
tion, his wonder, his sense of almost personal triumph 
in the genius of his author, is never distracted by the 
mere characters, which, whatever their names or ages, 
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their sex or make up, he knows to be in fact only so 
many presentments of Mr. Meredith’s extraordinary 
endowments. To return to the dead. Dickens was 
not a man of letters, and would not have been even 
if he had written nothing but Sketches by Boz and 
Pictures from Italy. He belongs rather to men than 
to books, was more a great humorist than a great 
writer. Thackeray, with his Four Georges and English 
Humorists, looked much more like a man of letters; 
but he was too big a novelist for the part. 

Charles Lamb seems to me the very type of a man 
of letters of one sort: perhaps because he made no big 
books, nor ever lifted his special faculty into-any one 
great Alp of achievement. Hazlitt was another, of an¬ 
other kind, and well aware of it, though in his day it was 
not manners to say so. Coleridge was poet and man 
of letters at the same time, a somewhat rare accom- 
phshment. None of the three in the least resembled 
either of the others. Lamb had a sufficiency of a 
gentle, indolent faith; Coleridge was turgid and turbid 
in his beliefs, though clear enough in his statements. 
Hazlitt kept his faith, what there was of it, to himself, 
for which we are obliged to him. After all, it is what 
they don t believe that people are chiefly anxious to tell 
us. and really it concerns them more than us. 

. What do you think about God ? ” some inspired 
impertinent is supposed to have suddenly enquired of 
the eminent Master of Balliol. 

“ My dear young man,” the sage, we are told, re¬ 
plied, what matters is what God may think of me.” 

John Ayscough. 


SEASONABLE BOOKS-II. 

To be seasonable is to be reasonable; although there 
are several books in the assortment now noticed which 
have no other justification than the fact that at Christ¬ 
mas time there are many puzzled donors and many 
uncritical recipients, yet this we feel to be a substantial 
apology for lapses from any high standard. The books 
which follow are for the most part novels for young 
people, not so much intended to inform and instruct 
as to amuse. Their improbability is usually huge, and 
their simplicity of design is often frank, but the same 
may be said of seven-eighths of the novels which, it is 
to be assumed, amuse us seniors, so that we do not 
see why the authors should not be successful in the 
eyes of their young audience, nor why we should ask 
more of them. 

“j° ne J of the 64th,” by Captain F. S. Brereton 
Blackie & Son, Ltd.), is a story of the campaign 
in which Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
and Genera Lake destroyed the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy. The hero, Owen Jones, begins his career 
as a mysterious workhouse orphan; becoming a band- 
boy he passes from non-commissioned officer to ensign 
m an Indian regiment, and wins laurels on the field 
of Assaye. He is captured by the Mahrattas, escapes 
to take part in the battle of Leswaree, learns from a 
dying Colonel the not over probable story of his birth 
and ends on the last page of the book as a wealthy 
baronet. A good, straightforward story, illus¬ 
trated with spirit by Mr. W. Rainey, R.I. “ Hostage 
vc a , Kl ?^ dom . by F. B. Forester (T. NelsSn 
”, )• 1S a story of the Carlist rising of 1872 

the hero, a young Spanish grandee, the son of a 
prominent Alfonsist, is kidnapped by a brigand who is 
a supporter of Don Carlos. The brigand, an outlawed 
doctor, is a keen politician as well as a desperate 
ruffian, and threatens to kill his captive unless the 
father deserts the cause of Isabella’s son. At the last 
moment the prisoner is rescued through the nerve of 
ajl j u- 1S ^ sc ^ 0 °^ e ^ ow - This misc-cn-sctnc is new 
and this adds interest to a book that should please all 
normally constituted lads, while six well-executed 


colour prints add merit to the work as a present. 
“ The Tiger of the Pampas,” by Herbert Hayens 
(T. Nelson & Sons), iS a story in which the villain, one 
Quiroga, is a Gaucho general, who performs 
marvellous feats of bravery and brutality in the 
civil wars which followed the rejection by La Plata of 
the Spanish rule. He gallops furiously through the 
pages of the book, raiding, beleaguering, and assassin¬ 
ating, but all to no purpose, for the hero, a young 
gentleman with a fine knack of getting out of tight 
places, is on the other side, so ensuring his ultimate 
downfall. As in the preceding work, the scene is placed 
in a novel environment, and much freshness is thereby 
given to episodes, the counterpart of which' have 
figured before now in books for boys. This book is 
1 also illustrated in colours. “ The Forest Playfellow,” 
j by E. K.. Saunders (Archibald Constable & Co.), 
is a study of the feelings of a small boy who is 
much left to himself. He plays with the simulacrum 
of a dead uncle in the forest which surrounds his home, 
and is influenced by the ghost until he gets into sym¬ 
pathetic rapport with his father, from whom he had 
previously been estranged. We are not blind, to the 
merits of the work thus baldly summarised; we know 
that- a good deal of care has gone to the making of 
the story; it may appeal more to others than it has to 
ns, who have found it a little dull. “The Little 
Foresters,” by Clarence Hawkes (George Harrap & 
Co.), also deals with woodland life, but its 
message is as easy to catch as that of “The 
Forest Playfellow ” is elusive. The little crea¬ 
tures of the New England woods are described 
with a humorous and sympathetic pen, and all children 
who are animal lovers will delight in their adventures. 
Mr. Charles Copeland's illustrations delineate the 
spirit as well as the episodes of the book. “ The Play¬ 
mate,” by Charles Turley (William Heinemann), 
is intended to be a very amusing book, but 
is only rather so. The various children depicted 
have many features in common with live children, but 
do not give any illusion of being alive. Read aloud in 
a brisk manner we can understand fhat it might have 
a success with a young audience. “ The Pearl- 
Seekers,” by Alexander Macdonald (Blackie & Son), 
is an impossible story, and the author’s claim 
that real occurrences corroborate some of his 
fictions does not alter the case. The style is stilted, 
and the science is unsound. But it is stuffed with 
sensational happenings, and for that reason will give 
pleasure. The book has no less than five heroes, who 
divide between them an astonishing mass of knowledge 
and virtues, so that it is only right that the end should 
find them in possession of money and jewels. Mr. 
Edward Hodgson’s illustrations are good. Boys 
will love all the exciting episodes in “ The Plotters 
of Peking,” by Carlton Dawe (Eveleigh Nash). 
It is reminiscent of the late Guy Boothby’s 
most popular work, but fails in comparison with 
Dr. Nikola for want of a coherent story—a string on 
which to thread the various attempts at stabbing, 
poisoning, live-burying, abduction, and so on. There 
is, however, a sort of accurate seriousness about the 
way in which the improbable incidents are told that 
carries the autfior through his task successfully. 
“ Geoffrey Harrington’s Adventures,” by Harry 
Collingwood’ (S.P.C.K.), is a story on a well- 
worn plan of a young man being cast away 
on a coast where the inhabitants are many generations 
behind the civilisation of the world—at any rate, in 
their knowledge of physics. The hero happens to be 
a ship-builder, so he builds for the Queen of his new 
country a fleet, organises for her the defeat of a rival 
power that had been wont to oppress her people, and 
marries her on the last page. The story belong to the 
kind that has a perennial interest for boys. Mr. Harold 
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Piffard’s coloured illustrations are satisfactory. 
“ Frank and Fearless,” by W. C. Metcalfe (S.P.C.K.), 
is a terrific work, but not a very skilful one. 
The recurring conflicts do not appal, the violent 
deaths of countless cannibals are not moving, 
the heroism of the gallant English lads is superlative 
without being convincing. The author has not the 
skill necessary to make what he tells us ring true,, and 
only the easily satisfied reader will obtain thrills. This 
book is also illustrated in colour by Mr. Frank Piffard, 
and for this reason its low price makes it a bargain for 
the present-hunter. 

The remaining books are more serious in their en¬ 
deavour. “ In a Deep-Water Ship,” by Ernest 
Richards (Andrew Melrose), is a personal narrative of 
an apprentice who took a year’s voyage in a British 
clipper ship and the book gives a graphic picture 
of life in the mercantile marine. But it is not an easy 
life. There are no hairbreadth ’scapes or romantic 
adventures in the book; the record is throughout one 
of hard work, showing how incorrect is that popular 
picture of the seaman in a sailing ship, which depicts 
a clean, burly fellow, with a brick red face and a white 
Newgate frill, leaning abstractedly over the side, while 
the wind obligingly wafts the vessel along. All day 
and every day there is something to be done on board 
a clipper, and most of the routine is thoroughly hard. 
We commend Mr. Richards’ work to our readers’ 
notice; wholesome things have a way of not being 
nice, but this thing is both. “The Falcon King,” 
by W. Lorcan O’Byrne (Blackie & Son, Ltd.), 
is a book of some literary pretensions. It deals 
with the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, and 
we learn from the author’s preface that a poem having 
an Irish source, but written in Norman French, has 
been followed more or less as an authority. Mr. 
O’Byrne has Irish legends or Irish tradition at his 
fingers’ ends, and we have found “ The Falcon King ” 
rather an interesting work. Boys, we think, would 
call it stodgy. “ Popular Tales from the Norse,” by 
Sir George W. Dasent (George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd.), contains ' a series of stories which are 
as likely to appeal to grown-up people as to 
children — the tales will please the juniors, and 
their ethnological interest will appeal to the seniors. 
The tales have been set down in the form of simple 
translation; and the colloquial English employed gives 
a desired impression of simplicity. In his interesting 
introduction Sir George Dasent upholds strongly the 
common Aryan origin of European and Indian folk¬ 
tales. and by an outline of the Volsung story show's 
the influence of successive religious beliefs on Norse 
folklore. This introduction is valuable and scholarly. 

“Tales Illustrative of the Apostles’ Creed.” by the 
late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. (S.P.C.K.), is 
the only work of deliberately religious inten¬ 
tion which we are noticing. The title describes it 
exactly. “The Apostles’ Creed” is divided into a 
series of assertions, and each is made the text of a 
tale. Some of the episodes have a more definite rela¬ 
tion to their subject than others, but all are well told 
w'ith a true spirit of reverence, considerable literary 
spirit, and no mawkishness. The story of “ The Little 
Sisters of Brotteaux,” an episode of the disastrous 
floods in France during the summer of 1856, and that 
entitled “ The Circuit of Mont St. Michel ” are the 
two out of twelve striking little sermons which most 
arrest the attention. This is a religious book which 
can be cordially recommended for children, both for 
its style and its tone—there are not manv such. And 
here at the end is our old friend, “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” edited by G. E. Milton (A. 
a nd C. Black). The editor has omitted some of 
the didactic interludes we learn from the pre¬ 
face. We do not pretend that we should have missed 


them, as it was always our youthful habit to skip them. 
What a good book it is! We have been treated, as 
we have shown above, to all sorts of tremendous sen¬ 
sation while reading these seasonable books; under 
Eastern, Western, Northern, and Southern skies 
young people of the adventurous temperament have 
been extracted for our thrilling from dangers of every 
imaginable description, but not one of the books 
has proved as interesting to us as the record of the 
doings of Fritz the masterful, Ernest the studious. 
Jack the light-hearted, and Francis the engaging, as 
told by the old Swiss pastor. 

S. S. S. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

New Light on the New Testament. By Dr. Adolf 
Deismann, Professor in the University of Heidel¬ 
berg. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1907.) 

The lectures in this little book are hardly more than a 
brief introduction to a wide subject—the light thrown 
on the philology of New Testament Greek by the texts 
from inscriptions on coins, medals, tablets, inscribed 
potsherds (ostraca), and papyri. Hitherto the great 
literatures of the imperial age have been regarded as 
almost the sole comparative sources for illustration of 
the New Testament. But these recently discovered 
texts bring scholars at once into touch with the popular 
“ living language of that age,” and open out a vast 
field for historical investigation of the universal or 
“ common ” language (K oivrj) in which the New Testa¬ 
ment is written—a “popular colloquial form of late 
Greek.” This common language belongs to the 
inscriptions, and is especially illustrated by the masses 
of papyri discovered at Oxyrhyncus-Behnesa, Faijum, 
and elsewhere. These are “ the remains of ancient 
rubbish-shoots, where ages ago the discarded files of 
documents from public and private offices were thrown,” 
together with the general contents of waste-paper 
baskets—legal documents of all kinds, wills, tax-papers, 
petitions, exercise books, diaries, charms, horoscopes, 
letters, and notes of invitation. Here is found the 
common language of daily life, as distinguished from 
that of polite classical literature. Here have come to 
light a number of words hitherto regarded as peculiar 
to the New Testament, and therefore considered as 
“ one of the most important characteristics of isolated 
New Testament Greek,” whereas they are often merely 
colloquial terms in current usage. 

We agree with the author in his estimate of the great 
value of texts and inscriptions for comparative philo¬ 
logical and literary interpretation, but we cannot follow 
his vague deductions in the lecture on “ religious inter¬ 
pretation.” He tries to prove too much. In a work 
of this kind we expect the judicial criticism of the 
scholar rather than sermonising of the Neo-theological 
type. We read, however, that 

Jesus of Nazareth was no brooding theologian ( !) 

Let us have done with the theology of Jesus; it leads a shadowy 
existence in books, but in the light of day it never was. 

In the early Christian appreciation of Jesus there is no stereo¬ 
typed formula, no exclusive dogma, no uniform Christology. 

We do not find evidence in this book to warrant the . 
writer’s forced “ religious interpretations,” which we 
consider altogether out of place in a work which treats 
of the comparative philology even of the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

A Short History of Greek Literature from Homer to 
Julian. By Wilmer Cave Wright. (American 
Book Co.) 

It would be difficult to recommend this little book too 
highly. From it, even one who has no'Greek may learn 
much of the history and development of Greek litera¬ 
ture, while as a handy book for rapid reference it is 
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admirably arranged and lucidly written. That the 
authoress is a separatist in matters Homeric we note 
.with a shade of regret, but after all, in the midst of 
much controversy, the writer of a book of this kind is 
obliged to stick to a single point of view without much 
comment upon the other sides of the question; and the 
same exemption from criticism must be granted to the 
brief ethnological considerations which appear in the 
chapter upon the Homeric poems. We cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Wright is a little hard on Hesiod, 
though, to be sure, he is a pedestrian poet enough. 
The chapter on elegy and iambic is particularly good; 
but in that upon metic poetry we cannot but regret that 
the writer should have wandered into by-paths of 
delusive archaeology, which have led her to identify the 
labyrinth of Gnossos with the dancing floor of Ariadne 
—and this d propos of Thaletas! But we can forgive 
her much for the sake of the admirable account of 
Pindar and Bacchylides, which, naturally, occupies the 
greater part of the chapter. No less excellent is the 
summary of the work of Herodotas in the chapter 
headed with his name. Thucydides is also the subject 
of a chapter which is nearly as good. We do not 
remember to have seen a more concise sketch of the 
rise of the Greek drama, and we quite sympathise with 
the authoress in her estimate of Euripides. In the 
chapter on comedy there is nothing very new, but the 
contrast between old and new is well pointed for the 
less instructed reader. Socrates, in a chapter, 
“ Socrates and the Lesser Socratics,” is reasonably 
regarded as the valuable but irritating individual that 
he undoubtedly was. 

We cannot do more, in this space, than to say that 
the scheme of the book is well carried through to the 
end. Each chapter is provided with an excellent 
bibliography, which, however, would have been ren¬ 
dered far more valuable by a list of MSS. for every 
author of whom remains exist; and the index is all that 
can be desired. It is distinctly a book to buy. 

Nineteenth Century Prose. Selected and arranged by 
Mrs. Laurence Binyon. (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 

Mrs. Binyon concludes her very careful and interesting 
preface by saying that she has tried to make this book 
easy to read, and possible (she hopes) to enjoy. She 
has certainly succeeded, and though on first thoughts 
it might be said that the attempt required no particular 
effort, a little reflection will surely show that the task 
of selection from a century’s prose—a century, too, 
during which more prose was printed in England than 
in the whole time before it—is not only a delicate one, 
but open to adverse criticism from every prig or block¬ 
head who ever fancied himself a judge. Even the well- 
informed could hardly be tempted with a broader target 
at which to discharge the arrows of their learning and 
judgment, and the recent surprise afforded to the public 
by the authorities at the British Museum by their selec¬ 
tion of names for the dome of the reading-room, 
shows what the dangers and diflkuliies (in this case 
we might even say impossibilities) of judicious selec¬ 
tion are. 

Biographies nowadays run to many hundreds of 
pages, provided the biographee is a quite unimportant 
person. To autobiographies there is, of course, no 
limit, and fiction is beginning to stretch itself at greater 
length than ever. Why, then, should Mrs. Binyon be 
confined to 300 pages for the whole century’s prose? 
It is not quite fair, but at the same time it is really 
rather a good thing, and reflects all the more credit on 
the hostess for giving such a large and enjoyable party 
in so small a house. She has invited all the right 
people, and they all say the right thing without having 
room to say anything boring or tedious. Here and 
there one is bound to wish for more of one’s particular 
friends’ discourse and less of those one doesn't care 


about—the Americans, in particular, and the living 
writers might have been asked to a separate party—but 
this is, of course, inevitable. Mrs. Binyon’s substitu¬ 
tion of a new order of her own for the chronological 
was a happy idea and well carried out. 

“The Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester.” Edited, with a Memoir, by George 
A. B. Dewar. (George Allen and Sons, 15s. net.) 

Admirers of the late Dean of Rochester can hardly 
resist some slight feeling of disappointment at this 
volume. Mr. Dewar’s introductory chapter is, in 
many respects, excellent. It reveals unsuspected 
traits in the character of Dean Hole, it abounds 
in good storiqs racily told. But it is in no sense of 
the word a “ memoir,” and the reader anxious for 
biographical details is referred to an unilluminating 
chronological list. 

Of the letters themselves it is, happily, possible to 
speak with less reserve. Hole was one of the most 
magnetic personalities of his period, and something of 
his charm still lingers in the written line. He was a 
man of varied tastes and attainments—horticulturist, 
preacher, sportsman, author. Among his correspon¬ 
dents were rose-growers, stable-boys, archbishops, 
and artists. He had, it would appear, but little interest 
in theology, but he was not uninfluenced by the spirit 
of his time. His earlier years witnessed the rise of 
the Oxford movement, which swept like a flame 
through the Church of England. It warmed, without 
consuming, the future Dean of Rochester. In his 
hatred of Puritanism he was less influenced by 
religious conviction than by the traditions of his class: 

I made the Puritans angry last night (he writes to his wife) by 
expressing my opinion that people might put into raffles and play at 
cards for sixpences without being homeless re-probates; and I intend 
to make the geese hiss again to-night by stating that a glass of good 
wine or beer is not only pleasant but invigorating. 

Such a man was Bound to make enemies, and the 
hiss of the geese became at times unpleasantly audible. 
Nor was patience one of Hole’s virtues. He was so 
far from suffering fools gladly that he would turn 
and rend them, not without a certain gusto. “ You 
must excuse brevity,” he wrote to one acridly pious 
correspondent, “ but I cannot see why because you 
have water on the brain I should shave my head.” 

One carries away from this volume the impression 
of a breezy and somewhat boisterous personality. A 
man perhaps of severe intellectual limitations, yet one 
incapable of meanness or subterfuge; a keen fighter, 
yet most at home among the roses that he loved. 


FICTION 


Mr. Strudge. By Percy White. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

It is high praise, we know, but we think Mr. Strudge 
is worthy of a place in the portrait gallery of celebrated 
hypocrites. This is not the same thing as saying that 
Mr. White is a rival of the creators of Tartuffe, Maw- 
worm, Mr. Micawber, Chadband, Stiggins, and 
Sludge, but that Mr. Strudge as a character sketch has 
such an air of reality about him that we find ourselves 
comparing and contrasting him quite seriously with 
the hypocrites and impostors of the greatest fiction. 
We cannot often do this with the persons of modem 
novels, but Mr. Strudge compels the compliment. In 
the list of famous impostors we have mentioned, most of 
them are exhibited in a religious role of one kind or 
another, but Mr. Strudge moves and has his being in 
an atmosphere more like that of Mr. Sludge, the spiritist 
medium. The circle or society of wealthy, sentimen¬ 
tally flabby so-called social reformers of the present 
day, the Pretorian Society, in which Mr. Strudge 
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flourished, may not be so easily identified as the spiritist 
circles of some years ago, but we all now know the 
Pretorians. They talk as Mr. Algernon Vyse talked, 
of remaking institutions and reforming society “on a 
basis of absolute justice and uncompromising logic.” 
With young Strudge, the scion of a greengrocer in 
Bower Street, they undertake an experiment. He was 
to be highly educated at Pretorian College amongst 
youths of the higher classes to become a convincing 
example of the absurdity of class prejudice. Strudge 
takes on the education, for he is clever; but he develops 
on the lines of his own utterly selfish character, and 
makes hay of the professed altruism of his patrons. We 
cannot sufficiently admire the calm, dispassionate skill 
with which Mr. White displays the rascally, caddish, 
greedy egotism of his sensual, unscrupulous hero, who 
turns the foibles and vanities and sillinesses of his social 
superiors to his own advantage. Through all runs the 
strain of unctuous, ingenious, hypocritical self-excusing 
and explanations of his rascalities, which become 
exquisitely humorous as one recognises the character¬ 
istic attitude of the hypocrite, who partly clouds his own 
motives from himself that he may the more effectually 
work on the feelings of others. Of course, le pauvtc 
homme, as Orgon calls Tartuffe, is exploded; and it 
is done by Felix Macrosty, the writer of “ plays for 
thinkers,” who satirises Strudge as Fudge in Their 
Idol, in which the Pretorians are mercilessly ridiculed, 
though they have adopted Macrosty as their own and 
have become worshipping Macrostians. It is unneces¬ 
sary to dwell on this or on Strudge’s further adventures 
as the editor of the Fairway, which caught on with 
a competition in which the prize was £50 for answers 
to the question, “ What would a weathercock say if it 
could speak?” Strudge is a study of character, and 
not a story of adventures or of description, however 
humorous or satirical tney may be. It is not even a 
satire, though it may have that air at times, but the 
revelation of the natural history of an unscrupulous 
person who is treacherous and hypocritical in grain. 
Mr. White lays him bare with the skill of an anatomist 
and an artist. 

My Lady of Whims. By Florence Warden. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) 

It would appear, from a review quoted at length upon 
the paper wrapper of this book, that “ a Florence 
Warden” is already an accepted title for a certain 
brand of literary fare, an assurance that the consumer 
will find beneath that signature exactly what its pres¬ 
ence guarantees. This being the case, there is little to 
be said. Just, however, as it is not altogether unusual 
for a well-known firm to rely at times more upon estab¬ 
lished reputation than upon sustained excellence, so 
it is perhaps allowable to hint that in the present 
instance the celebrity of “ The House on the Marsh ” 
is used to cover work that is hardly of the first quality. 
We suspect, indeed, that if announced from the pen 
of an unknown writer, “ My Lady of Whims ” would 
meet with little encouragement. It is a heavy, artifi¬ 
cial production, without either humour or real obser¬ 
vation to relieve its dulness. The central character 
round whom the other puppets perform their lifeless 
evolutions, is one Delphis Garston, called for some 
unknown reason “ My Lady of Whims,” though, in 
fact, her vagaries seem less dependent upon person¬ 
ality than upon the necessity of eking out a somewhat 
slender story to the length of a marketable novel. 
What merit the book has lies in the account of the 
Garston family, who are presented with some skill, 
and impress the reader, now and then, with a shadowy 
resemblance to reality, which, however, may be only 
an effect of comparison with the remaining persons of 
the story. But it is all very dreary and uninteresting; 


so much so that the flashes of unconscious humour into 
which a deplorable slovenliness of style occasionally 
betrays the author, are made more conspicuous. 

‘ Mr. Raws followed the slender figure about with 
his eyes, and presently with his feet,” is a fair ex¬ 
ample of Miss Warden’s method in this respect, and 
we were not astonished to read in the very next sen¬ 
tence that the heroine “turned a deaf ear” to this 
unpleasantly detached form of wooing. On another 
page the subsidiary heroine in an emotional moment 
is still able to hiss out the words, “ You murdered 
him,” a vocal accomplishment which we confess that 
we have striven in vain to emulate. 

Miss Florence Warden has been for so long a main¬ 
stay of the circulating library, and has in that time 
provided entertainment for so large a circle of 
admirers, that to some of these, criticism in this spirit of 
her latest production may savour almost of an imper¬ 
tinence. But the fact remains that she must give us 
better stuff that “ My Lady of Whims ” if we are not 
to suspect her of the unfair use of a deservedly popular 
name. 


Lisheen. By Canon Sheehan. (Longmans, 6s.) 

When Robert Maxwell, landlord and magistrate, 
decides to turn farm-labourer and live amongst the 
peasantry for twelve months one expects something 
more than an interesting record of the life agricultural. 
Canon Sheehan, however, is scarcely equal to his-sub¬ 
ject, but he must be accorded due praise for his des¬ 
criptions of the monotonous existence led by the lowest 
classes in Ireland. The McAuliffes, the family which 
has the benefit of Maxwell’s services, are typical of the 
minor farmers of southern and western Ireland, and the 
story of their difficulties and sorrows—the principal one 
being, of course, the great rent question—is well told 
by a writer who is depicting the struggles of a people 
he knows intimately. “ Lisheen ” is a long novel—the 
story it tells is brief enough. Robert Maxwell falls in 
love with Tolstoi and out of love with Mabel Wil¬ 
loughby, who marries her cousin and bitterly regrets it. 
Then Maxwell tramps to Lisheen, is received kindly by 
Owen McAuliffe, and for many days works very hard. 
He assists them in evading the bailiffs by performing 
the common service of cattle-driving, though eventually 
the representatives of the landlord triumph, and the 
McAuliffes are evicted. Maxwell is rescued by a 
cynical Englishman named Hamberton, who believes 
that money is the cure for all ills and that there is no 
good in mankind. Naturally enough, Hamberton has 
a ward, an equally strange creature, very young and 
very f wise. Claire Moulton, as is readily guessed, is 
destined to be the wife of the disguised landlord, and, 
when he is compelled to disclose his identity, owing'to 
an absurd charge of murder, Claire falls into his arms, 
and all ends happily for them. Her guardian, however, 
does not escape so lightly, for the practical Englishman, 
with his profitable paradise for labourers, quite need¬ 
lessly tries to commit suicide, and when he half-selfishly, 
half-heroicallv attempts the rescue of a couple of children 
he cripples himself for life. Even then his misfortunes 
do not cease, and his beautiful residence is burnt to the 
ground. But a brave man, who is also a bad worker, 
saves him from the flames, and the great cynic is con¬ 
verted. To Father Cosgrove this reformation is prin¬ 
cipally due, and, it may be said, the character of the 
priest is the best piece of work in the book, which is 
often spoiled by too obvious padding. The personality 
of Outram, Mabel’s husband, is not interesting, and his 
introduction unnecessary. It seems that no writer of 
an Irish novel can keep India out of his pages, and con¬ 
sequently Outram provides the eastern element with a 
story of a native girl who pursues him to Ireland, 
although he is a leper. When Mrs. Outram discovers 
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this she bemoans her lot in a manner plainly showing 
that Canon Sheehan has not the required skill to deal 
with such a subject. That part of the book is un¬ 
pleasant, besides being badly done, and the reverend 
gentleman would be well advised if he keeps to Irish 
subjects, where he is on safe ground. 

Toward the Dawn. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (John 
Murray, 6s.) 

It needs a Yorkshireman to appreciate Yorkshire. To 
the Southerner who has strayed north of the Humber 
there is something inexpressibly dour and cruel in 
the grey moors, cut by grey stone walls and inhabited 
by grey people. He longs for his more familiar 
South—the red earth of Devon, or the softer hills of 
Surrey, or the blue-green Downs, where the kindliness 
of Nature is—to his thinking at any rate—shared by 
the people. But to the Yorkshireman the county of 
broad acres is supreme, and he understands and 
sympathises with its people. 

Readers of “ Wuthering Heights ” will not need 
any insistence on this point, and though we would not 
for a moment suggest that the savagery of that strange 
book is repeated by Mr. Sutcliffe, still to the stranger 
—we had nearly said the foreigner—there is under¬ 
lying Mr. Sutcliffe’s more civilised, more human 
characters, the same unbending fierceness. His men 
ride straight, live straight, and love straight, but with 
this straightness there is a fierce inflexibility which is 
as repellant as it is admirable. Mr. Sutcliffe evidently 
knows his country and its people well, and as evidently 
sympathises with them. So great indeed is his sym¬ 
pathy and his skill in depicting them that he compels 
us, even against our will, to share it with him to some 
extent. He is, however, more successful in this as 
regards his country than its people. His descriptions 
of Dene and the lonely Fells attract us more than his 
portraits of the people who live there, and the fortunes 
of Nick and Alison suffer in interest accordingly. 

The Inevitable Law. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

Mrs. Penny has already achieved a certain reputation 
through her books on native life in India. “ The In¬ 
evitable Law ” can only enhance this. While others 
draw upon their imagination or on second-hand infor¬ 
mation for their local colour, Mrs. Penny evidently 
writes from intimate knowledge and personal experi¬ 
ence. Her sense of proportion, too, is such that, 
although her pictures of Indian life are seen and 
described at short range, with elaborate carefulness of 
detail, yet the true perspective is retained, and her 
characters are living studies. 

Viewed simply as a novel, “ The Inevitable Law ” 
may perhaps be found wanting in certain character¬ 
istics. But it would be impossible so to view it, and 
probably the authoress would not be content with that 
view. Not only does she keep clearly before herself 
the purpose of her book, but she is at great pains to 
prevent the reader from losing sight of it; and the 
novel accordingly becomes a tract—at times even a 
sermon. Long conversations occur on the effect of 
the Law of Caste, which do not develop the story, but 
are of great service to the authoress, in proving her 
point. In spite, however, of this drawback Mrs. 
Penny succeeds in arousing interest in her characters 
and preserving it right to the end. Rama Rajah is 
infinitely pathetic in his futile attempt to govern with 
justice in spite of his family, and the culminating 
tragedy is at once inevitable and horrible. 

If the book achieves nothing else, it should, in its 
small way, be an excellent counterblast to the mis¬ 
chievous utterances of ignorant itinerant politicians. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. PINERO AND “THE FLESHLY SCHOOL 
OF FICTION ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I notice that Mr. A. W. Pinero, in the Bookman (Dec. 
No.), speaking of the “ Fleshly School of Fiction,” writes : 

Let intelligent and high-minded critics take a firm 
stand against this stuff; or, better still, let editors of 
first-class journals forbid all mention of it in the columns 
of their papers. Then it would be strangled at its birth. 

May I be allowed to say that this—the latter part of it, at 
least—appears to me absolutely abominable. Objectionable as 
many of the works which Mr. Pinero has in mind undoubtedly 
are, the idea of meeting them by such underhand means as he 
proposes cannot but jar against all elemental notions of fair¬ 
ness. Surely the public as a whole is not so utterly unintelli¬ 
gent and uneducated as to require to be “ protected ” by “ con¬ 
spiracies of silence ”! 

But the vital objection to Mr. Pinero’s proposal is, of course, 
that there is no knowing what it might lead to. Who can say 
with absolute certainty what is really thoroughly “ bad ” in 
literature and what is not? Many old-fashioned people (I am 
not one of them) might regard some of Mr. Pinero’s own 
plays as “unpleasant” or “objectionable,” and propose to 
put his own remedy in force against them, and “ strangle them 
at birth.” What would he say to that? 

A Reader. 


THE BROWN DOG 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —The writer of the last note in your “ Life and Letters ” 
ought to be aware that meetings in Trafalgar Square are only 
allowed on Saturday and Sunday, and then notice should be 
given to the police and the demonstration held at a reasonable 
hour—certainly not midnight. I saw no roughness by the 
police, save what was necessary, and as to the justice and the 
raggers’ ” protest—the less said the better. 

Arch. G. 

M. YSAYE’S TASTE IN MUSIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,— May I venture to express my approval of your remarks 
on the subject of Ysaye’s choice of music at his recent con¬ 
certs. I am an admirer of his genius, but the hopeless 
banaliti of both the programmes has deterred me from going 
to hear this great artist. It is difficult to forgive such defective 
taste in those to whom we look for guidance in the cultivating 
of our own taste. ’ 

A Lover of Music. 


THE CURSE OF EVANGELICISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I fear that your brilliant contributor, Mr. Arthur 
Machen, and the author of “ Father and Son a book which 
your sympathetic review should much help to circulate among 
clever young persons in country towns—neither of them realises 
that hundreds of lads and girls of fine instincts are still being 
warped for life in our country cities and boroughs by an 
evangelicism which puts Sunday smoking on a level with high¬ 
way robbery, and teaches that the world is ruled by a morose, 
capricious, and spiteful Deity. 

Let me assure such young persons through the medium of 
your columns, which they may contrive to see more or less 
surreptitiously, that their case deserves and has the sympathy 
of all right-feeling members of both the Roman and the 
Anglican Churches. Lads and girls who have such a great 
trial to bear should remember that “ absence of body is better 
than presence of mind ” in many cases, and should concentrate 
their energies upon attempts to get altogether out of what is 
really a slightly insane social element. 

The wickedness of evangelicism in our provincial towns lies 
chiefly in the fact that it is promoted by plausible knaves now, 
not by sincere fools, as it was when Spurgeons and Birrells 
came into being. If you could suddenly enter the study of an 
evangelical clergyman or a canting Methodist minister on a 
Sunday night, you would find him enjoying a large cigar and 
a volume of Punch, while unhappy lads and girls in his con¬ 
gregation are being made to pore upon Old Testament pro¬ 
phecies or booklets about hysterical “ conversion.” 

A Church Worker. 
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THE PLAGUE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —The plague of flashing electric-light advertisements and 
sky signs in our cities at night is on the increase, and seriously 
threatens the beauty and impressiveness of London, destroying 
architectural scale and dignity, and vulgarising most of the 
most striking and interesting spots of our metropolis. We 
have recently protested in the public Press against the 
vandalism of a prominent firm in spoiling a splendid river 
view by defacing the shot tower by an illuminated advertise¬ 
ment. 

The chief offenders in this way are a few large well-known 
firms, and it becomes a question, vital not only to artists, but 
to everyone who values the architectural beauty and artistic 
aspects of London, how long we are going to tolerate these 
insults to the eye. Why should a few pushful firms be allowed 
to trample on public rights of vision ? 

There is, however, a worse danger in allowing their con¬ 
tinuance, and this is the danger quite real—that the public, 
growing accustomed to such intrusions, might, from enduring, 
actually grow to like these dazzling deformities. 

We would respectfully urge that united action should be 
taken on the subject, and beg to suggest that, if your powerful 
and influential body would co-operate with other distinguished 
artistic associations and the leading societies for the protection 
and preservation of the public rights in the beauty of historic 
buildings and places, this gross abuse of advertising could be 
restrained in the true interests as well as the dignity of the 
nation, by effective legislation. 


Walter Crane. 

Joseph Pennell. 

J. Kerr Lawson. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

George H. Radford, M.P. 
Caft. the Hon. F. Hemphill, 
Deputy-Chairman L.C.C. 

Sir Robert H. Hudson. 


George Whale. 

A. H. Shores, K.C. 

Sidney Lee, D.C.L. 

Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Jane Cobden. 

Oscar Browning. 

Thomas Seecombe. 

J. F. Green. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON AND THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The case of Francis Thompson is one of those which 
throws historical light on God’s mysterious way. That light 
which the dull world sees, but never understands. Thus, who 
dare say that the fiery training which the poet’s soul under¬ 
went was not God’s own shaping, and that the saving hand 
of the Catholic editor was not the Divine end to that vision of 
Chatterton ? 

Your world of sensual splendour may be shaken with a 
shivering pity at the thought of those wretched days and still 
more wretched nights, spent amidst the reeking garbage of 
the Garden, yet it is only touched by the scene—the material 
setting—and not the drama itself—that great Drama, which 
was carried on betwixt the Soul and its Maker. What a 
stupendous fact, indeed, for modern Babylon and its belated 
Church to realise. 

But, speaking of mundane matters, there is a more serious 
danger to Literature than editorial fallibilitv, and you, sir, 
have already called attention to it in your columns. It is the 
commercial god of the publishing world. May I ask which is 
the worst? That act of carelessness (if it could be termed 
such) of the Catholic editor, who so nobly redeemed it, or this 
ruling instinct of filthy lucre, through which a work of acknow¬ 
ledged merit is scouted as being, in these modern times, “ too 
good ” (I take it that this means too sublime, too pure, too 
holy) “ for making money.” 

Alas! who can wonder that whilst Mammon sings the poet 
is silent? Where there is no poetry there is no religion. Yet 
England need not despond, for whilst it possesses such a paper 
as The Academy and such a voice as a Machen, there is the 
light of Hope. 

December 16 th. In Nubibus. 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir,—I am sorry that your anonymous correspondent, “ A 
Woman Journalist ”—who volunteers the important informa¬ 
tion that she “ is connected with papers that cater for the 
masses ” and does not “ in any way claim to represent litera¬ 
ture ”—should accuse me of flinging mud at an editor who is 
a perfect stranger to me. I certainly must repudiate her 
unkindly and unjust charge. I merely stated hard facts, and 
drew natural inferences from them. 


I also fear that the logic of the working journalist of the 
rank and file in her letter is hardly as comprehensive or as 
lucid as it might be. If “ the six months delay should not be 
laid to the editor’s charge,” on whom else should it be laid? 
And is not the fact patent that, had not he wanted immediate 
copy, the poet’s contribution might have been entirely ignored 
or never have seen the daylight of publication and appreciation. 
And the presumption—for it is only a presumption—that a 
bombardment of useless MSS. caused the cruel delay is quite 
beside the matter. 

Certainly, all editors desire new and original matter, and 
doubtess are on the look out for it. In my first letter I ven¬ 
tured to suggest, with, I hope, becoming diffidence, a few aids 
to secure this consummation. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 


MISS DE MORGAN’S FAIRY TALES 
To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, —I notice in your interesting article on Fairy Tales in 
the current issue that you refer to the late Miss De Morgan's 
stories. It may interest your readers to know that one 
volume—“ On a Pincushion ”—has been reprinted this season 
by ourselves, with the original illustrations, which are not by 
Walter Crane, but by Mr. William De Morgan, the author of 
“Joseph Vance.” In addition to the interest which his name 
now gives to them, I have been informed that they are very 
early—if not actually the first—examples of process engraving 
published in book form in this country. The quality of the 
work on these blocks, which were no doubt touched up a 
good deal by hand after being made, compares very favourably 
with the work on line blocks at the present day. 

Alexander Moring, Ltd. 

Alex. Moring, 

December 17. Managing Director. 


MR. COURTNEY AND THE CENSOR 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,— I observe in the current issue of The Academy (Decem¬ 
ber 14th) the following reference to myself: “ [Mr. Edward 
Garnett] emphasised the insincerity of Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
who, ever since singing the famous petition, has vociferated 
the personal virtues of Mr. Redford.” Insincerity is an ugly 
word, and I must ask you kindly to explain your meaning. 
As a matter of fact, I have made no reference either to Mr. 
Redford himself or to his post since the publication of my 
letter in the Daily Telegraph, nor have I changed my opinion 
that a thoroughly efficient dramatic censor is a practical 
impossibility. I infinitely prefer (as, indeed, I stated in the 
letter to which I have already referred) the test of public 
opinion. What inconsistency there is between this attitude 
and my criticism of Mr. Granville Barker’s play Waste 
I entirely fail to see. It is obvious that if a man desires to get 
rid of the dramatic censorship, he must be all the more ready 
to add his contribution, however humble, to the formation of 
public opinion. 

W. L. Courtney. 

I have also w’ritten to Mr. Edward Garnett on this point. 

December 14. 

[Our contributor writes : Mr. Garnett’s words, as I remem¬ 
ber them, were to the effect that “ the dramatic critic of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ in regard to the Censor, ran with the hare 
and hunted with the hounds." That time-honoured phrase 

appeared to me a periphrasis connoting insincerity. If 

I misheard or misinterpreted the lecturer, I must apolo¬ 
gise for leading The Academy into error by assuming 

that he agreed, or expressed agreement, with a view 

I already held in regard to Mr. Courtney’s letter to 
the Daily Telegraph. That letter, following on Mr. Court¬ 
ney’s signing of the petition against the Censor, seemed to me 
to indicate that the distinguished critic of the 1 elegraph took 
both sides, and this view was confirmed by his criticism of 
Waste. There are two ways of not sympathising—one is 
not to sympathise, the other is to sympathise with both sides. 
But I do not wish to extenuate my error, if error it be, beyond 
saying that I would never associate Mr. W. L. Courtney with 
anything ugly.] 

To the Editor of The Acadrmy 

Sir,—I see that The Academy of December 14th states that 
in my paper, “ The Censorship of the Public,” read before the 
Playgoers’ Club on the 8th, I “ emphasised the insincerity of 
Mr. W. L. Courtney.” 
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Will you allow me to state that I said nothing about Mr, 
W. L. Courtney. 

In contesting the line of argument of a portion of the 
London Press in the matter of Mr. Granville Barker’s Waste, 
1 made no reference to any individual, though I quoted a 
passage from Mr. A. B. Walkley’s “ Life and Drama and 
I object to my analysis of various critical fallacies and 
evasions being construed as a personal attack on particular 
individuals, to serve The Academy's purposes. 

Edward Garnett. 

December 17. 

[We strongly object to the charge which Mr. Garnett brings 
against us of “ construing ” his words “ to serve The 
Academy's purpose.” We simply gave a report of the sense of 
his observations on the authority of one who was present and 
made a note of them. The Academy has no purposes which 
can be served by construing Mr. Garnett’s words. The only 
question is: Did Mr. Garnett say that the dramatic critic of 
the Daily Telegraph ran with the hare and hunted with the 
hounds; and, if so, does he or anyone else deny that that is 
equivalent to “ emphasising the insincerity of Mr. Courtney.” 
If Mr. Garnett denies that he made use of the phrase we have 
quoted, that, of course, is another matter involving the auditory 
powers of our contributor and other people who were present. 
But will he explain to us in that case why it did not occur to 
him to think it necessary to object to the sense of the words 
attributed to him in The Academy until after he had heard from 
Mr. Courtney?— Ed. j 
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OOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

OUR NEW LIST, containing the 
moat Noteworthy and Recent 
Books of the year, and including 
a Large Selection of Boofca for 
Young Folk, will be sent you Post 
Free on receipt of name and address. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, 

LONDON, W.C. 

ORDERS FROM THESE LISTS EXECUTED BY RETURN 


Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower* 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Nem-AlceheUc) 

supplies the nerve ceils with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 

An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diseases 

If your chemist doe* not have it in .took be cui obtain 
it from Borril, Ltd., 1JS Old Street, London, E. C. 


PUBLISHERS' MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

fd. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appear* each week, Alto List of Books Received 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. ' 

Office: Great New Street. B.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Fraturrs are:— 

Th« Rtvltwi of Books and Lltsrary Notes, Fall ResumAof ths Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Ersnts. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 

Everywhere. 


The JANUARY “ BOOK MONTHLY” 

SIXPENCE NET, 18 NOW READY. 

IT OOMPLETES THE REOORD OF THE YEAR’S 
NEW BOOKS, HAS INTERESTING GOSSIP AND 
ARTICL.E8, AND IS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH CHRISTMAS-BOOK PICTURES, AMONG 
OTHERS. 

THE FEATURE OF THE NUMBER IS A 
SEASONABLE SYMPOSIUM ON JUVENILE 
LITERATURE BY FOURTEEN OF THE BEST- 
KNOWN WRITERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


London : 

Simpkin, Marshall £■ Co., Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 
P.S.—Begin the year by subscribing to the " Book Monthly .” 


What Men are Saying 
What Men are Doing 
What Men are Thinking 

SEE 

PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 

EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENOE. 

EDITED 8 Y PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot but congratulate you on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal of great 
Influence and usefulness. 

Yours truly, 

GILBERT PARKER. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place Abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland. 15*. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17*. 6d. port free. 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tub ACADEMY, 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 



Please send me the Academy for the next- 
months. / enclose remittance value —- 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 

THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR 

BUILDERS. By Angelo Mosso. With 187 Illustrations. 21/- 

STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

IN ITALY. By Vernon Lee. Profusely Illustrated. 21/- net 

STUDIES HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 

By Professor Pasquale Villari. Illustrated. 15/- net. 

THE LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR 

(Author of “The Book of Nonsense ”) 

Edited by Lady Strachey. Illustrated. Second Impression. 15/- net. 

BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO 

By Edward Stanley. Edited by J. H. Adeane and Maud Grenfell. 

Illustrated. 14/- net. 

THE MATTERHORN 

By Guido Rey. Second Impression. Illustrated by Edmondo de Amicis. 21/- net. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON 

Life and Travel in Peru. 

By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 21/- 

CHILE (Vol. /. of “South Jlmerican Series ") 

By G. F. Scott-Elliot, F.RGJS. With an Introduction by Martin Hume. 



Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS 

OF INDIA By John Campbell Oman. Illustrated. 14/- net. 

WHAT IS RELIGIONT 

By Professor W. Bousset. With an Introduction. Second Impression. 5/- net 
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Price Threepence 


Education 


Education 


'J'HE 


BOOKSBLLBRS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 1908. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


T HE University Court will shortly APPOINT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINERS as 
follows:— 


Subjects. 

English Language and 
the History oj England 
and Walt* 

Mathematics . 


Latin . 

Qreeh . 

Weleh . 

Erenoh . 

German . 

Dynamic! . 

Experimental Mechanics 
and Beat 


Pbesbnt Examiners. 
Th. Rer. T. A. Walker. Litt.D.. 

LL.D., M.A. 

Alfred J. Wyatt. M.A. 

•J. H. Grace. M.A. 

W. H. Young, M.A., Sc.D., 
F R S. 

•Frank Ritchie. M.A. 

Professor C. hlamstead 
Walters, M.A. 

V. S. Vernon Jones, M.A. 

•The Rev.Robert Williams,M.A. 
Professor EmestWeekley.M. A. 
Professor A. W. Schuddekopf, 
Ph.D., M.A. 

William Watson. D.Sc., F.R.S. 
} William Watson. D.Sc.. F.R.S. 


Chemietry .. H.-O. Jones, M.A. 

Botany .‘Professor Michael Cretti Potter, 

M.A. 


The Examiners whose names are marked with 
an asterisk have served for the full period of five 
years. 

Particulars will be given by the Registrar of the 
University, University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, to whom application must be sent on or 
before January 7th, 1908. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, 

Registrar of the University. 

December, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN 
FRENCH. 


T HE University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 13th January, 
1908, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
IN FRENCH. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, on or before Friday, 3rd January, 1908, 
20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to present. The 
number of testimonials is limited to four. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

Further particulars on application. 

M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 

2nd December, 1907. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


T HB NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by “a 
joilie good book" jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 


ThomasB. Mosher, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education .— 
J. W. Adamson, B.A., Professor (Head of 
the Department). 

Ethics .— Reverend A. Caldecott, D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor. 

Psychology. —C. S. Myers, M.A., M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor. W. Brown, B.A.. Lecturer. 

The Department is recognised by the Board of 
Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers under the Teachers’ Registration Regu¬ 
lations. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in 
Secondary Schools, extends over one academical 
year, beginning in October or January. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma, University of London, and for 
the Certificate of the Teachers' Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 guineas per term (three terms in the year). 
Application should be made to 

Prof. Adamson, 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


W HBRBAS I, CARL BWALD, a Danish 
Subject, of Charlottenlund, in the King¬ 
dom of Denmark, am the author of " TWO- 
LEGS and OTHER STORIES," recently 
published by Messrs. Methuen & Co .; of "THE 
OLD ROOM ” and " CORDT'S SON," appear¬ 
ing in "THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW"; 
of " MY LITTLE BOY," to be published shortly 
in London; and of many other novels, stories, 
fairy-tales, fables, essays and sketches, NOW BE 
IT KNOWN to all men that my works are pro¬ 
tected by virtue of the International compact 
generally known as the Convention of Berne and 
enjoy oopyright in this country and that no 
translations of my works in English may be 
published save by arrangement with Mr. 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, of 9 Cheltenham 
Terrace, Chelsea, S.W., who is my Sole 
Authorized Translator and Literary Representa¬ 
tive in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and in the United States of America. 

< As witness my Hand, 

CARL EWALD. 

4, Rolighedsvej, Charlottenlund, Denmark. 

16th December, 1907. 


Books for Sale 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 
half-morocco, 33 vols., issued by the Times, 
for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury 


A RCTIC EXPLORATION. Sverdrup 
4a- (Otto). Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
2 vols., well illustrated ; maps; bound in buck¬ 
ram as issued; published by Longmans, 36/- 
net, for 9/- ; new.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


E conomical bookbuyinq. — The 

Best and Largest Stock of SECONDHAND 
and NEW REMAINDER BOOKS in the World, 
25 to 80 per cent, reduction from the published 
prices. Write for our November Catalogue, con¬ 
taining some 7,000 titles.—W. H. Smith & Son, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley fdr the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

F6r further Information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, K.C. 


Typewriting 1 


'"TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
-*■ done. lOd. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, . 
Clapham. S.W. 


Books, etc.. Wanted 
j _ 

W ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIMB. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.— Jacques Rosenthal, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr, 10. 


Q 


UEEN SQUARE CLUB 


A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain¬ 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
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COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

‘Price 5/- net; postage 4dL 


THE ORIGIN 

AND 

NATURE OF MAN 


S. B. G. M*KINNEY, M.A ., 

L.R.C.P.Edin. 


“This is a very fine study of the religious 
problem. . . . Very useful and instructive on those 
topics which are common to all religious inquiry. . . 
In conclusion we must say this book is eminently 
readable, is well written, and contains statements 
of facts which deserve the greatest attention from 
students of religious problems. ’ 

—The Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion, 

November 22 , 1907 . 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21 Paternoster Square, E.C. ; & Edinburgh. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 

BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 

From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 

NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF 
WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 

T HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photo¬ 
graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS. SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS. 
ENGRAVINGS. ART OBJECTS. MICROSCOPIC WORK. &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book 
Illustrations are cheaper than any existing methods of 
block reproductions, and yield Infinitely superior results. 

Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


The Booklovers Library 

delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 


FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 

ORDINARY SERVICE. 


One Book 
Two Books ... 
Three Books 
Four Books ... 
Six Books ... 
Eight Books... 


Twelve Moothi 

• SI 10, 
1 11 t 

1 17 0 

2 2 0 
2 12 6 
3 3 0 


Six Months 

* 12 0 
18 0 
1 1 0 
1 4 S) 

1 11 A 
1 10 0 


Three Months 

. £ 7 0 

10 0 


Subscriber, to tho above service msy exchange their books persons]!/ or by 
mossontw as otter, ss desired sttbe Library in Hmrrod's Stores, and at 17 Hanover 
Street.,W. Country Subscribers to An nbove service tony exchange their books 
by Rail or rarceu Post, ms often as dsauod, paying carriage bath ways. Ail boxes 
of books are forwarded to subscribers in advance; the finished volumes being 
returned to the Library upon receipt of fresh supply. The cost of carriage on 
four books, by tail, it in almost every case the same at on two or three books. 

Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., wilt be sent Post Free upon 
application. 


The Booklovers Library 

17 Hanover Street, London, W. 

A ad at H&rrod'n Limited, Brampton Road, S.W. 


THE PONGO PAPERS 

AND 

THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2 «. 6d. net. 

VANITY FAIR. 

“ * The Duke of Berwick ’ is the kind of poetry we would like to 
read when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by 
anytraceof uman emotion or of that sickly business called living. . . . 

" The ' Pongo Papers ’ . . . are a brilliant satire. . . . This is a 
book which everyone must read." 

THE TRIBUNE. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book ... he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly foolish. 

. . . We are very grateful to him. . . . There is real laughter in 
the * Pongo Papers.'' ’ 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

“ ' The Duke of Berwick ' is delightfully witty and satirical. . .. . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred 
Douglas's work is extraordinary. ..." 

THE OBSERVER. 

“ Lord Alfred Douglas's entertaining whim of associating inap¬ 
propriate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of 
the brute creation reappears in the ' Pongo Papers.' . . . It is all in 
the best style of ' nonsense verse, ‘ which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman¬ 
ship." 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

1 ' The ‘ Pongo Papers,' by Lord Alfred Douglas, contains some 
of the wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire 
is rapier-like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern 
‘ scientific ' thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ' The 
Duke of Berwick ’ is full of drollery, and will bear reading more 
than once. It is difficult to estimate the amount of delicate art and 
literary culture that have gone to the writing of these astonishingly 
clever nonsense verses." 

London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Anyone who has not a theory as to how free libraries 
ought to be managed may be said to have failed in 
life, but we heard a scheme expounded the other day 
that was new to us. It was proposed to deal with the 
reader who at present demands nothing but fiction, 
and that usually the worst fiction he can get, by com¬ 
pelling him whenever he withdrew a novel from the 
library to take at the same time a book from some 
other class, either one he should choose himself or else 
some work that the librarian might think suitable for 
him. Of course, he could not be made to read this 
other book, but while it was lying about at his home it 
would almost certainly be glanced at by somebody, 
while in wet weather he might choose to read it himself 
when he had exhausted his supply of fiction. This 
method of circulating good books among those who 
want them most is certainly ingenious, and we are in¬ 
clined to agree that the common dread of anything that 
is not fiction is due to ignorance. Perhaps the small 
libraries might try a scheme of this kind, but the in¬ 
creased work would make it a very serious business for 
the larger free libraries. 


One of the chief failings of the London free libraries, 
as far as we have examined them, is a certain lack of 
interest on the part of the assistants in their most im¬ 
portant task of stimulating the minds of those who 
come to them for books. The elaborate system that 
appears to be necessary in these big libraries deprives 
them of three-fourths of their educational value. If a 
book is out, it is but rarely that you will hear a sug¬ 
gestion made for a substitute, and he would be a bold 
man who asked one of these efficient ticket-clerks for 
advice as to a general scheme of reading. Of course, 
the fact is that these assistants are all greatly under¬ 
paid, and, in consequence, their intellectual equipment 
is not greatly above that of a booking-office clerk at a 
railway station, and they are about as competent to 
deliver literary judgments. Yet for all tlieir elaborate 


systems the libraries are open to abuse. We have 
heard of a person borrowing twenty-four volumes of 
Dumas at one time from a free library, and we believe 
it is quite a common practice for one man to take out 
tickets for the whole of his family down to the baby in 
arms, in order to provide himself with sufficient fiction 
for the week-end. 


Many of the London reading-rooms, too, are in 
need of more capable supervision. Edifying and instruc¬ 
tive as The Academy may be, we regard with sus¬ 
picion the man who gazes in an absorbed manner at its 
outer cover for an hour and a half, and those who 
really go to the reading-rooms for the purpose of read¬ 
ing often have occasion to regret that the warmth and 
comfort of the rooms make them such admirable 
dormitories for tramps and loafers. The question of 
betting news and the class of person that its exhibition 
attracts we do not propose to touch here, but we think 
that the newspaper room and the magazine room 
should always be distinct, as the uproar caused by 
excitable persons racing up the room to secure their 
favourite halfpenny paper does not assist in the calm 
consideration of the more solid periodicals. We should 
be inclined to exclude those vegetarians, however pure 
their motives may be, who regard a library as a proper 
place in which to consume their frugal lunch of nuts 
and apples, nor would we encourage, even in the most 
studious, the democratic freedom of manners, which 
is usually associated with third-class railway carriages 
labelled “ Smoking.” 


We gather from our contemporaries’ reports of the 
Headmasters' Conference which has just been held at 
Oxford that Dr. Rouse, headmaster of the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge, allowed himself to be 
“ drawn ” by a friendly attack, on the subject of con¬ 
versational Latin. Dr. Flecker (Dean Close School) 
proposed that the Conference should express its 
opinion “ that the teaching of Latin and Greek should 
not aim at enabling boys to speak those languages. It 
was seconded by the Rev. A. A. David (Clifton) for 
the expressed purpose of hearing Dr. Rouse’s views 
on the subject. Dr. Rouse explained that while he 
had never held the view that Latin and Greek should 
be taught in order that people might be able to speak 
these languages, he did advocate that speaking Latin 
and Greek was an excellent means of learning them. 
We congratulate Dr. Rouse, and infer from the reports 
of his speech that if he could do what he thought best, 
without regard to the scholastic Zeitgeist, he would 
actually teach boys to speak them. We have more 
than once expressed our regret that the speaking of 
Latin has been, and still is, almost totally neglected in 
this country. 


Those who were wise or fortunate enough to find 
their way to the Botanical Theatre of University College 
on Friday, December 20th, were rewarded with an even¬ 
ing’s pleasure of very rare quality. The English Drama 
Society is a body of obviously earnest and (to use a bad 
word in the best sense) artistic players; their revival, 
under the direction of Mr. Nugent Monck, of the four 
plays selected from the cycle known as the Chester 
Mysteries was one of extraordinary interest. The 
setting was of ideal simplicity, the small stage, 
decorated only with a single vase of lilies, having a 
tapestried background, upon the right of which was a 
curtained recess to represent the dwelling of the Holy 
Family. Against the sombre browns and reds of this 
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the stronger colouring of the dresses, many of which 
were exquisitely designed, stood out with the rich 
austerity of a Bellini. Simply as a series of stage 
ictures indeed, nothing more beautiful and harmonious 
as been seen in London; the effects produced by such 
simplicity and restraint were of a kind to make our 
theatre-managers weep with envy. 


The plays given were the “ Nativity Group,” with 
the “ Slaying of the Innocents,” which has not been 
produced since the sixteenth century, for a reason hard 
to understand, since it proved on this occasion in many 
ways the most dramatic of the whole. Of tne others, the 
Shepherd’s Play, with its quaint introduction of local 
names “ from comely Conway unto Clyde ” seemed 
to please the audience best. This particular episode 
was also notable for the wonderfully delicate and grace¬ 
ful playing of the Shepherd Lad “ Trowle,” who is its 
central character. The performance of this quite young 
actor was in every way a remarkable one, tone and 
gesture being alike admirable, and in perfect harmony 
with the dignity of the poem. There were others also 
whom one would wish to praise, if it were not that to 
do so would be in some sort to run counter to the very 
right spirit which suppresses individual names in a 
production of this nature. It was evident, however, 
that the English Drama Society possesses at least one 
actor of what it would be safe to call genius. The 
“ Herod ” of the King’s and Innocents’ Plays was an 
impersonation of such intensity and force that the 
nameless player succeeded in giving to the lines, in 
spite of their quaintly formal wording, a dramatic 
vitality that was at times almost startling. It is very 
greatly to be wished that the somewhat sparse but 
enthusiastic audience at University College included 
some having authority in the affairs of the English 
Theatre. It is even more to be wished that perform¬ 
ances such as these of Mr. Nugent Monck’s little com¬ 
pany, informed as they are with so fine a spirit of 
reverence and real beauty, could be made more widely 
known, and thus obtain a support that would encourage 
them to continue their good work. 


Our contemporary, the Morning Post, informs us 
that Admiral Sir William R. Kennedy writes suggest¬ 
ing that the public should secure for the nation ten 
pictures representing scenes from the battle of Trafal¬ 
gar at a cost of £20,000, and put them somewhere or 
other. Are the pictures to cost £20,000 apiece or 
together? It does not much matter. We suggest 
that the Navy League should collect the money and 
then take the votes of its members whether it shall be 
spent on these stimulants to youthful patriotism or go 
towards an ironclad to protect our shores from the 
Germans. The gallant Admiral has generous views 
of the public’s generosity; fortunately if it responded 
to his appeal it would never learn the market value of 
the pictures, since they would be hoarded as treasures 
and never have to meet the test of a public auction. 
But we shall do no injury to the painter,.for we have 
never seen his pictures, nor shall we be far wrong if 
we assert that no suite of pictures painted within the 
last thirty years would fetch £20,000 in the open mar¬ 
ket, unless it were a collection of M. Claude Monet’s 
haystacks, which, indeed, are not painted en suite. 
Painters are not at their best when they are con¬ 
strained to paint pictures by the truck-load. When the 
Admiral next cruises in unfamiliar waters it would be 
as well if he took a pilot on board. 


We should be delighted to do anything we can to 
fan the controversy between Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Dr. Nordau as to whether Mr. Shaw can be accused 
of anti-semitism for having described Dr. Nordau as 
a Jew. We incline to the opinion that the statement is 
strongly anti-semitic, though we are afraid we cannot 
be so philosemitic as to assert that it is not true. 
There cannot be two opinions that if the alternatives 
were mutually exclusive anyone valuing sound science 
and sane art would prefer to be a member of that 
ancient and wonderful race than to attain to the 
notoriety of Dr. Nordau. Nevertheless we have a 
strong preference personally for Europeans or, at any 
rate, for the Indo-European family, if ethnologists still 
allow that term. 


We are not at all surprised that Lord Pembroke will 
not lend any more pictures from his superb collection 
for temporary exhibition, nor are we at all sorry that 
he has come to that decision. He courteously opens 
Wilton House once a week, at considerable inconveni¬ 
ence to himself we should presume, so that all who 
strongly desire to see the pictures can do so to much 
greater advantage than in a crowded public exhibition. 
It is not safe for pictures of such great intrinsic 
value to be carted about from place to place, and pic¬ 
tures lent to exhibitions where the utmost care may 
reasonably be expected to be taken of them are often 
returned to their owners none the better for the transit. 
People seriously interested will still have ample oppor¬ 
tunity for studying the pictures, and there are quite 
enough of the finest pictures in the world on view in 
London for people merely to gape at. We are very 
glad that there are, for gaping may end in more intelli¬ 
gent appreciation, and we are sure that there are many 
more spectators unsuspected of any expert interest in 
them who already derive more than a gaping pleasure 
from seeing them. Still, the slight additional difficulty 
in travelling to Wilton House to study them, with the 
certainty of finding them always there, is not sufficient 
to counterbalance the advantage of their greater safety. 
At the same time we should be very glad if measures 
could be taken to prevent the comparatively few pic¬ 
tures of the first rank still remaining in private hands 
throughout the country from being removed abroad. 
So long as they are kept in the country we would 
prefer their remaining as they are, at any rate for the 
present. 


There is something very repulsive about the way in 
which the baser section of the Press has attempted to 
stimulate public interest in Wood, the young man who 
was rightly acquitted of the charge of murder a few 
days ago. Why on earth, because a man has been 
tried and acquitted for murder, it is to be supposed 
that the details of his private life become a matter of 
public interest it is hard to see. The whole idea is 
Harmsworthian in its inconsequent accuracy of calcula¬ 
tion. “ The public have no sort of right to have any 
interest in this man’s life at all; there is neither sense 
nor reason in supposing that any individual cares two 
pins about him, therefore it is just the thing to make 
a fuss about in the papers.” That is the logic of the 
halfpenny Press. We confidently expect to hear that 
Mr. Wood has been offered the editorship of one of the 
Harmsworth organs; but we are able authoritatively 
to contradict the report that Lord Northcliffe has 
bought the Free-Thinker for the express purpose of 
finding him a suitable post. 
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IN PRAISE OF BEAUTY 

I saw the face of Beauty, a pale rose, 

In the gold dusk of her abundant hair. 

A silken web of dreams and joys, a snare; 

A net of pleasures in a world of woes, 

A bright temptation for gay youth that goes 
Laughing upon his way without a care .... 

A shield of light for conquering love to bear, 
Stronger than all the swords of all his foes! 

O face of Beauty, O white dawn enshrined 
In sunrise veils of splendid hair, O star 1 
Shine on those weary men who sadly wise 
But guess thy glory faintly, from afar, 

Missing the marvel of thy smile, and blind 
To the imperial passion in thine eyesl 

Olive Douglas. 


IN THE WHITE CITY OF THY 
SOUL 

In the white city of thy soul 
I see thy dim and wan desires, 

Like phantom fires, 

Burnt low; 

And all the pinnacles and spires 
Are made of snow; 

Within the city of thy soul 
Only the feet of angels go. 

Within the city of thy soul 
I see the tall unlighted tower 
Of passionate Powers 
Asleep; 

And all the paths are hid with flowers, 

Which none may reap. 

In the white city of thy soul 
No joys exult, no sorrows weep. 

Ronald Campbell Macfie. 
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EMPRESS AND SAINT 

The Life and Times of the Empress Pulcheria. By • 
Ada B. Teetgen. (London: Sonnenschein, 
10s. 6d.) 

The history of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire as presented by Gibbon is in the main a sombre 
one, by reason of the nature of the subject, as well as 
of the point of view from which the historian 
approached it. While recognising that much has 
been done since Gibbon’s day to add to our know¬ 
ledge and to place established facts in a new light, we 
think it improbable that his work will ever be super¬ 
seded. Even if it were true, as has been suggested 
(and we take leave to doubt it), that he was deficient in 
the imaginative power which enables a writer to 
breathe life into the dead bones of the past, his work 
would remain a literary monument which is not likely 
to be overthrown. It is no longer possible to look 
upon history as a stately pageant in which the 
characters are grouped merely with an eye to dramatic 
effect: the historical method as developed in the nine¬ 
teenth century has, we think, made that impossible. 
In dealing with the life and times of Pulcheria, Miss 
Teetgen has not set before herself a very high 
standard of historical research: her aim is to set forth 
the facts of Pulcheria’s life with reference to the his¬ 
torical background necessary to throw into relief the 
career of this remarkable woman. The dramatic— 
we ought perhaps to say the melodramatic—aspect of 
the fourth century is what it is desired to illustrate, 
and it may fairly be said that, so far as the object was 
to present a nunjber of effective pictures, that object 
has been achieved. The result is, perhaps, somewhat 
that of a series of tableaux, in which the external 
appearance of a number of contemporary historical 
personages is reproduced with considerable technical 
and antiquarian fidelity. 

It is possible that the titl» of Gibbon’s work has 
created a disposition to look upon the history of the 
empire throughout the centuries which he surveys as 
presenting a uniform process of decay. That this is 
far from being the case may be abundantly illustrated 
from the history of the fifth century, that “ very 
hideous, though very great age,” as Kingsley calls it, 
when there still lay before the empire nearly a thou¬ 
sand years of existence without a single break in the 
line of Emperors. As the late Professor Freeman 
said: “The Eastern Empire is the surest witness to 
the unity of history.” In the fifth century Constanti¬ 
nople, although inhabited by a mixture of races wherein 
the Greek element predominated, was pre-eminently 
an Imperial and a Roman City: it was, in fact, the 
seat of Empire. Events at Constantinople, moreover, 
more than in any other city, gave its character to the 
age and culminated in the establishment of the Ortho¬ 
dox, as opposed to the Catholic Church, the type of a 
State Church as a spiritual power dependent upon the 
sovereign power and co-operating with it, and not, like 
the Catholic Church, independent and often antago¬ 
nistic. And side by side with the development of the 
hierarchical power, and in great measure in connection 
with it, we find the battle raging over such questions 
of doctrine as are principally associated with the 
Nestorian and the Eutychian heresies. So that, as 
Professor Bury has pointed out, there were two pro¬ 
blems for the Church, one political—namely, the 
relation of the Church to the Imperium—the other, 
theological, concerning itself with the relation of the 
Son to the Father. The contrast between West and 
East at this time is very marked. The West was 
harassed by barbarian invaders. Rome, after the 
removal of the Imperial Court to Ravenna, was left 
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in the hands of its spiritual ruler, whose hierarchy was 
independent in spiritual matters and afterwards 
attained secular power, while men were too fully occu¬ 
pied with war to allow them to turn their minds to 
christological controversies. Constantinople, on the 
other hand, was secure from the attacks of alien 
enemies; it was the seat of an imperial court, of a 
school of philosophy and of a university, and was in¬ 
habited by a restless and excitable population suffi¬ 
ciently imbued with the frank spirit of inquiry as well 
as with the Oriental leaning towards speculative theory 
to mark it as a centre of intellectual activity. Such a 
city was well fitted to be the arena in which the contro¬ 
versies of the time were being agitated with the 
greatest acuteness. 

Such are the general considerations which it is 
desirable to bear in mind in dealing with the history 
of the nun-empress, the facts of whose life it is un¬ 
necessary here to recapitulate. By closely following 
the authorities, especially the more recent ones, Miss 
Teetgen has succeeded in compiling a biography of 
whose accuracy in dealing with questions of fact there 
is no occasion to complain. It is possible that the 
limits she sets herself are somewhat narrow, but we 
can forgive her for declining to deal at greater length 
with controversies which fall within the domain of 
theology rather than of history or biography. So far 
as possible the personality of Pulcheria is fully illus¬ 
trated in these pages. If some interesting questions 
are left unsolved, that is perhaps to be ascribed to the 
fact that the materials are wanting from which definite 
conclusions might be formed. Was Pulcheria, for 
instance, as Gibbon seems to suggest, an ambitious 
woman, who, in subjecting Theodosius to her influence, 
aimed at supreme power for herself, or did she assume 
the position of “ the sister, the guardian, the Empress 
of the Emperor,” as Milman terms her, because she 
recognised that her brother, while he inherited the 
religious temper of his father, Arcacfius, was lacking 
in the strength of character of his grandfather, 
Theodosius the Great? Or, again, how much of the 
successful government of the Empire is to be ascribed 
to Pulcheria herself, and how much to the administra¬ 
tive efficiency of the Senate, as to which at this period 
there is, at all events, some evidence? It is safe, 
however, to conclude that she was the most notable 
woman of a period when the world was governed 
almost exclusively by women, with the aid of a few great 
ecclesiastics. It is a striking fact that the age which 
saw some of the weakest men known to history on 
the Imperial throne should have been the age, not only 
of Pulcheria, but also of Placidia and of ^.thenais. It 
would be idle to speculate upon the inner life which 
might have been revealed had Pulcheria left us a 
volume of confessions, or even a number of letters. 
In the almost total absence of documents emanating 
from the Empress herself such speculation could add 
little to the knowledge of her personality which we 
possess. Books such as the volume before us, if they 
add little to the knowledge of the student, have their 
value of stimulating the interest of a not too exacting- 
body of readers in a period which has been, until 
recently, most unjustly neglected. 


GENIUS AND WHIM 

George Meredith: Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By 
M. Sturge Henderson. (Methuen, 6s.) 

People sometimes object to books about living men, 
but we cannot remember any proper objection. Let 
the book be good, and it were foolish to deprecate it 
because its subject is yet living; or bad, and it is in¬ 
excusable though it concern itself with a man dead 
these thousand years. Now, we cannot affirm that this 


study of Mr. Meredith appears to us wholly good, 
but it is very far indeed from being bad; it is never 
egregious. What we should like would be such an 
epistle or preface from Mr. Meredith’s own pen, as 
Mr. Swinburne has provided for the collected edition 
of his poems. That is a delightful epistle: candid and 
unconceding in its egotism, properly disdainful of 
criticism, valuable as a literary document and as a 
personal confession. What wouldn’t we give for such 
a piece of arrogant affirmation from Mr. Meredith! 

Except of the poems, which are dealt with by another 
hand, there is little criticism in Mrs. Henderson’s book. 
“ Intermittently,” she says, “ Meredith is a great 
artist; primarily and consistently he is a moralist—a 
teacher.” She is far more concerned with the moralist 
than with the artist; almost exclusively, indeed; her 
work has not been critical, but expository. The only 
chapter which might be quoted as an exception is that 
upon “ Diana of the Crossways,” and, singularly 
enough, that is quite the best chapter on the novels. 
“ There are some spirits,” says Mr. Basil de Selincourt, 
writing of the poems, “ which it is, at least, less pre¬ 
sumptuous to blame than to praise.” Mrs. Henderson 
has not shrunk from the greater presumption. For 
her Mr. Meredith’s darkest words are but dark with 
excess of light; but we cannot say that her smoked 
glasses are of very great assistance to our weaker 
sight. Quite the most valuable part of the book is 
that by Mr. B. de Selincourt on the “ Artist and Crafts¬ 
man.” He writes exclusively of the poems, a chapter 
full of pertinent, suggestive criticism. He does not 
scruple to say that the bulk of Mr. Meredith’s poetical 
work has an “ experimental flavour,” and to point 
out, no less acutely, “ the absence of instinctive 
security in the matter of form” as its principal defect. 
It would be absurd to term “Attila,” “The Lark 
Ascending,” or the “ Night of Frost in May ” merely 
experiments; they are among the most astonishing, 
the most treasurable poems in the language; but there 
are only too many poems in Mr. Meredith’s collection 
which are by no means successful or admirable experi¬ 
ments. Doubly felicitous, then, are those few—alas, 
there are but few!—in which the utterance is as noble 
as the theme, is wholly adequate to the theme. One 
such piece we will quote here in full, because it is not 
mentioned in the book at all, and because, coming 
among the latest of the author’s work, it is fine evi¬ 
dence of the unfailing sweetness, of light and love, 
which is implicit in many others far less perfectly 
uttered. Rarely, indeed, does Mr. Meredith attain 
such golden clarity and loveliness of song. The title 
is “ Song in the Songless ” : 


They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 

It is within my breast they sing, 

As I pass by. 

Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 

There is but sound of sedges dry ; 

In me they sing. 


Mrs. Henderson has quoted the penetrating cnticis 

of Charles Kingsley on the “Poems” of 1851. f 1 
found in them “health and sweetness,” “the living 
seed of poetry ”—words' that are to be remembered in 
considering the full measure of Mr. Meredith’s wor 
in verse. It is assuredly to Kingsley’s credit that , e 
had this just perception of the proper genius 01 t 
unknown poet, whom it was, as it still is, so easy ‘, 
disesteem. Indeed, the whole of Mr. Meredit 
earlier work, in prose as in verse, must have been a 
oppressive perplexity to his contemporaries. Consi 
the individuality of the new writer! Between 1856 aa 
1866 there was flung upon their bewildered wits * „ 
Shaving of Shagpat,” “ Farina,” “ Richard Feverel. 
“Evan Harrington,” “Sandra Belloni,” “R h ? d * 
Fleming,” and “ Vittoria ”—these in fiction. During 
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those few years Charles Reade produced “ It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend”; Thackeray, “The Virginians,” 
“ Philip,” and that superb fragment, “ Denis Duval 
Dickens gave us “ The Tale of Two Cities ” and “ Our 
Mutual Friend”; George Eliot began her career as 
novelist, Trollope pursued his, Mrs. Gaskell ended 
hers. Iq poetry we had “Modern Love,” from 
Mr. Meredith, FitzGerald’s “ Omar,” Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta ” and “ Poems and Ballads,” and a torrent 
from Tennyson, the Rossettis, Morris, Browning, 
Arnold—and Alfred Austin. This is a mere catalogue, 
for which we are fain to offer apologies. But note the 
entire independence of the star that then came within 
ken. Who should wonder at the dulness of readers in 
those eleven years? You needed-no pickaxe, shovel, 
or lantern when you took up “ Barchester Towers ” 
or “ Our Mutual Friend ”; your author met you with 
kindly hand, and wheedled you into acceptance of an 
easy delight, much in the manner of Sir Guyon in 
Acrasia’s Bower. No such allurement did Mr. 
Meredith offer. And, marking his apparent perverse¬ 
ness, his wilful and unconciliating singularity of expres¬ 
sion, are they to be blamed for concluding that he 
wrote novels which people were not to read, and re¬ 
solved, for their part, to indulge his whim ? There had 
been no such indifference to readers since Peacock’s 
fine whimsicalities were uttered. Letters, surely, were 
coming to a sad pass if men—clever enough, no- doubt 
—were to be encouraged in outraging, on the one 
hand, British morals with “ Poems and Ballads,” and 
British intelligence, on the other, with “Sandra 
Belloni.” Half bewildered and half indignant they 
turned to “ Enoch Arden ” and “ David Elginbrod.” 

Now, whether Mr. Meredith acted wisely, as an 
artist, in maintaining this attitude is a delicate question. 
We are often told that he wrote for himself—which is 
precisely what every serious writer does. But that finely 
limited audience was, in one respect, the worst of 
critics: it revelled in Meredithese. Now, it were mere 
fatuity to point to the paramount excellence of Mr. 
Meredith’s style; and it were mere nonsense to deny 
the existence of a choking tangle of .weeds. Lucidity 
and ease are qualities for which he displays a flagrant 
contempt. Wonderful is the intellectual agility of this 
prose, often wonderfully fatiguing. The devout reader 
will urge, if he concede anything at all to the devil’s 
advocate, that the expression is so difficult because 
the matter is so profound. But consider the “ Re¬ 
public ” in Meredithese—and the “ Republic ” is hardly 
superficial. Bog, rock, and thorny hedge arrest us, 
too often when we are hot upon the quest of character. 
In “ Beauchamp’s Career ” and “ One of our Con¬ 
querors,” for examplf, there are dreadful tracts even 
for enthusiasm to traverse; Carlylish diatribes of Dr. 
Shrapnel, frequent hail-showers of Everard Romfrey, 
Fenellan, and Colney Durance. It is, indeed, only the 
delicious names of the speakers that make them 
memorable. Storms of cryptic epigram are dis¬ 
couraging enough in themselves; they are worse when 
you feel them to be a heavy hindrance to the develop¬ 
ment of the matter in haqd. Mr. Meredith, we con¬ 
ceive, writing for himself, has written that, and in that 
manner, which no wider audience would have en¬ 
couraged; exuberance of whim has resulted in the dis¬ 
tortion of style. 

' We have dealt at this length with the question of 
style, not in prejudiced disparagement of our author’s 
real achievement, but because it is in the manner that 
one sees most plainly the infelicitous effect of un¬ 
restrained singularity. Even more might be said if 
the poems are closely considered. Few things in 
modern verse are as fine as certain of these, short and 
long, in earlier and later volumes alike. But, alas! 
there are many which by no explicable canon or in¬ 
telligible standard can be termed poetry, and of which 
even the thought remains unapprehended, save by 


rare spirits of equal industry and penetration. Poetry, 
of course, cannot yield its full burthen of meaning, 
implication, reminiscence, association at a single read¬ 
ing; but it will yield more and more of these, will 
convey and evoke a more and more subtle music, with 
every reading. But as for the “ Empty Purse ” and 
the “ Sage Enamoured ” we cannot honestly affirm 
that they clarify themselves for us with time; rather 
are we conscious of thickening perplexity which no 
sudden illumination from another’s lantern has yet 
pierced. 

The intellectual independence, then, which has made 
Mr. Meredith’s work so original and desirable a posses¬ 
sion, has also resulted, only too often, in the sub¬ 
ordination of judgment to whim. There’s much smoke 
with the bright flame. We could name novels, the 
“ Tragic Comedians ” is an instance, where the style 
is in almost perfect harmony with the theme and de¬ 
velopment; and it is this harmony that produces the 
wonderful effect of flame-like vehemence and rapidity 
which is the triumph of that book. Under the imme¬ 
diate spell of almost any of them we are nearly per¬ 
suaded to accept even the smothering smoke as a 
delight. It is only when standing a little apart, with 
perhaps the perfect amenity and flawlessness of such 
another writer as Turgenev in mind, that we are 
properly aware of the distinction of perfect and im¬ 
perfect art. It is a mere evasion to aver that “ pri¬ 
marily and consistently Meredith is a moralist—a 
teacher.” Our own great novelist who comes nearest 
to the art of Turgenev, Mr. Hardy (we do not want to 
suggest any stupid comparison of the divergent genius 
of contemporary writers), has written of themes pro¬ 
found and searching enough, and almost beyond en¬ 
durance; but the artist is not overcome by the moralist. 
Witness “ Tess ” and “ The Return of the Native.” 

Another effect of this independence—too serious an 
effect to be attributable to whim—is to be noted chiefly 
in “ Lord Ormont.” In that book Mr. Meredith has 
devoted himself—we deplore it—to the justification of 
an union which remains, for all his sympathetic 
subtlety of characterisation, unjustified. It is not the _ 
only occasion of his treating of this subject, and his * 
attitude, as expressed in that book, has, unfortunately, 
received confirmation from subsequent utterances on 
the question of marriage. Readers of The Academy 
would not be troubled with our regrets in this matter 
but for the influence which a writer so original, sincere, 
and subtle inevitably possesses. It is noticeable how 
much his last novel, “ The Amazing Marriage*” gains 
by its freedom from a similar situation, when there 
was such abundant opportunity for it. How easily 
that book, perhaps his most perfect work, would have 
been spoiled for us had its author chosen to burden 
it with the distasteful evangel of the lesser novelists of 
these mad days. . . 

Let us not make too much of this flaw in Lord 
Ormont.” It would be an ill tribute which should 
end without devoutest thanks and admiration for a 
genius which has never sought the time’s praise by 
paltering with the time’s baseness; which has given us 
anew a sense of the sanative power of honest laughter; 
which has taught us to prize—by a paradox of 
subtlety—the simplicity and “ joy of this old heart of 
things ”; and, in frank scorn of the humiliating gospel 
of success and sham, has bidden us— 

See in mould the rose unfold. 

The soul through blood and tears. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociological Papers —III. (London; Macmillan, 1906; 

10s. 6d. 

The aim of sociology is the comparative study of 
social institutions—a great task, and a long-neg¬ 
lected one. The best intellects of the day are more 
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and more given to specialise, to concentrate, with 
microscopic glance, upon a very narrow field of vision. 
The sociologist tries rather to synthesize, to weigh, 
compare, and estimate the many forces, that play upon 
the thoughts and lives of men. This wide, and what 
may be called proportioning, view of societies should 
yield rich "results, though it is difficult by reason of its 
all-compromising nature, which makes facts hard to 
classify and systematise; and it requires the trained 
eye of the expert as much as any other kind of re¬ 
search work. For while many phenomena are ex¬ 
tremely obscure, and often reach back far into the 
mists and superstitions of past ages, others are now 
so near that we cannot see them, and may encompass 
us so completely as to escape notice and criticism. 

The volumes of the society’s proceedings, of which 
the one before us is the third, consist of a series of 
papers which have been read at its meetings, and of 
reports of the discussions which took place upon them. 
In the first and Second, Mr. Francis Galton took up the 
vital question of Eugenics, the better breeding and im¬ 
provement of the race. Everything responds to its 
surroundings; thus carbon becomes coal or diamond, 
according to circumstances. Animals are affected by 
direct, and men by indirect contact with Nature. 
Animals are developed by “ natural ” and men by arti¬ 
ficial selection. In the case of the former, the process, 
though slow, is yet comparatively simple in action. 
Animals make the best of their position, they are un¬ 
conscious utilitarians, and those that adapt themselves 
best to physical conditions survive; the others become 
extinct and pass away. But man—the irrational animal 
as he has been called—is always an idealist; and he is 
influenced, not so much by external features as he is 
modified by artificial rules and obligations established 
by the workings of his mind. 

Since, then, the whole course of all civilisation is one 
long interference with the working of Nature, can we 
not regulate sexual selection, so it shall operate to¬ 
wards racial improvement, and not deliberately bring 
about that the lower types shall be the ones who most 
must multiply? Ana this, according to Mr. W. 
McDougall, who continues the subject, is what is hap¬ 
pening to-day from artificial causes. The very poor 
are those who tend to have the largest families; they 
are not given to prudence or self-restraint, and in any 
case they have little to lose. A child may turn out a 
support to its parents in their old age; at worst, why 
then, the parish will keep it, or it may die quite young, 
as thousands all round it do. On the other hand, the 
ambitious and successful will look ahead; they have 
habits to keep up, they have much to lose; the higher 
their place, the harder will be the fall. So they marry 
late and also curtail their families, cutting off children 
both ways; and more and more the thriftless increase 
and outnumber them. 

Like most acute questions in modern life, the repro¬ 
duction problem just alluded to is really economic. 
The restriction of the family began in France, intro¬ 
duced by her land laws, and various causes have now 
spread the practice through all civilised countries. Mr. 
McDougall proposes that the competitively-selected 
civil servants of the State should receive salaries accord¬ 
ing to the number of their children; thus we should 
multiply splendid material, and obtain citizens of 
greater “ civic worth.” Without digressing into a dis¬ 
cussion as to the wisdom and practicability of this par¬ 
ticular measure, we may just glance at some of the 
arguments with which he introduces the suggestion. 
The weakest point about them appears to be that he 
assumes that we have “ well-nigh perfected the social 
ladder,” and that, on the whole “ civic worth ” corre¬ 
sponds very much to social position, at any rate, up to 
the professional class. With this we are unable to 
agree, nor do we admit any such inference, from the 
fact that so few rise out of the ranks of toil to occupy 


great stations in tHte land; considering the tremendous 
handicap under which they start, the wonder is that any 
emerge at all. Granting that mental gifts may be in¬ 
herited as the physical are, is there not quite as good 
material in the manual workers as can be found in the 
professional classes or in the boys at the great public 
schools ? It is the surrounding education and^are that 
makes the vast difference. Comparisons are often 
misleading, but cannot a worker bee evolve into a 
queen, when given the “royal” food? 

We believe that there is plenty of talent and power 
scattered and even wasted over broad England, and we 
doubt if the higher types can be selected, for who 
should judge them ? Not majorities, for they are'always, 
and necessarily, made up of the inferior. But we 
should certainly welcome the elimination of the stunted 
and inefficient; that is, of those below what may be 
called the Liberty Line. Surely there should at least 
be no incarcerated classes. To debase the coinage is 
a penal offence; what may it be in some future time, to 
debase our births, and create those upon whose senses 
and reason, a cloud will rest which no man can 
disperse ? 

ROMANCE AND HABIT 

A Princess of the Old World. By Eleanor C. Price. 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 

• 

Confidantes of a King. By E. de Goncourt. Trans¬ 
lated by Ernest Dowson. (Foulis, 15s. net.) 

There are few figures so romantic as that of Mademoi¬ 
selle, La Grande Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
daughter of Monsieur, the King’s brother. She stands 
out even from that most romantic of epochs, through 
which the gallant musketeers swung bravely along in 
quest of adventures that were in the exact spirit of the 
time. The time was gallant and adventurous as the 
atmosphere of a Dumas’ romance, and Mademoiselle, 
La Grande Mademoiselle, was the time’s proper 
heroine. It was the day of Henry d’Effiat, Marquis de 
Cinq-Mars; it was the day of the great Cardinals, 
Richelieu and Mazarin, of the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
of the Duchesse de Longueville, and of Louis, Prince 
de Conde. These names touch the memory and rouse 
visions of the deeds, wild and glad and graceful, which 
their owners wrought. And prominent foj grace 
and gaiety moves in this great pageant, erect at its head, 
the form of Mademoiselle, and the pageant seems to 
take its colour from the brilliant, dazzling vitality of its . 
enchanting leader, Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, 
Duchesse de Montpensier. # 

It is of her that Mrs. Price writes in her book, “A 
Princess of the Old World,” and writes well. The 
picture which she gives of the time is detailed and clear. 
The only fault in the writing is an occasional lapse into 
colloquialisms, which read harshly and lend no point to 
the narrative. With that exception nothing but praise 
can be given to the way in which the work has been 
done. The construction is admirable. Quite rightly 
Mrs. Price has devoted more space to the early great 
days of Mademoiselle, than to the deplorable late days 
when she fell under the evil fascination of Lauzun, and 
the glory of her star was diminished. 

On May 29, 1627, Mademoiselle was bom. The king, 
Louis XIII., was twenty-seven years old and childless. 
France desired a royal child, and therefore welcomed 
with immense joy the birth of the child of the King’s 
brother, Gaston, le Due d’Orleans. He was the 
youngest son of Henry IV., and the favourite son of 
Marie de Medicis, who spoiled him as much as he was 
spoiled by Marguerite de Valois, his godmother and his 
father’s divorced wife. Monsieur was popular with 
the people until they came to realise how unlike he was. 
to his father in everything but manner; he was never so 
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popular as on the day when the cannon of Paris 
thundered the news that Mademoiselle was bom. The 
marriage had been arranged by Richelieu, and had not 
been unopposed. Madame de Chevreuse, the Queen's 
friend, conspired against the Cardinal’s life; for the 
Queen, being childless, feared the marriage, which 
Monsieur himself was anxious to avoid. But Richelieu 
discovered the plot, and, confronted with his discovery, 
Monsieur, who, then and always timid, made a full con¬ 
fession. The Cardinal’s wrath fell on the Comte de 
Chalais, a favourite of the King, who had been drawn 
into the conspiracy by his love for Madame de 
Chevreuse. De Chalais was executed at Nantes under 
circumstances of barbarous cruelty, and Richelieu him¬ 
self performed the ceremony of marriage. A year later 
a daughter was born, and Madame, her mother, lay 
dead. 

From her first days death and adventure stood by her 
cradle; and the spirit of excitement entered her veins 
and made her heart beat more quickly. She never 
resembled her father, who passed through the most 
amazing adventures with a complete indifference to 
everything but his personal comfort of the moment; 
nothing else mattered to Gaston, Due d’Orleans. 
Everything she touched mattered to Mademoiselle, and 
mattered intensely. At eight years old she took more 
interest in her fathenis love marriage with the Princess 
Marguerite of Lorraine than did Gaston himself; she 
was more fired with enthusiasm for Marguerite’s 
bravery in her great ride through France than the lover 
who was waiting for her; she hated Richelieu more for 
his attempt to annul the marriage, and for preventing 
her stepmother from living in France than did Mar¬ 
guerite’s husband. Through all her childhood she took 
a passionate interest in life, and from the moment she 
was able to walk without tumbling she seems to have 
realised the dignity and importance of her position. 

And yet her dignity was so part of her that she was 
never conscious of it. She was able to do anything. 
Witness her entry into Orleans, during which she was 
the darling of the people, enraged against Mazarin’s 
influence over Queen Anne and the State. She arrived 
before the city with a small escort, but found all the 
gates of the city shut and barred against her, as the 
town authorities were unwilling to incur the wrath of 
Mazarin. She dismounted and walked in the ditch 
round the walls, which were covered witlf the people of 
Orleans. They shouted: “ Vive le joi, les princes, et 
point de Mazarin.” Mademoiselle cried back: “Go 
to the Hotel de Ville and make them open the gates.” 
The Governor sent her a box of bonbons to distract her 
attention; she ate them, but remained persistent. At 
last boatmen on the Loire said they could break open 
the gate by the quay. They broke it open. Mademoi¬ 
selle and her ladies crossed the river on a bridge of 
boats, climbed on to the quay by means of a ladder 
with a broken rung, while the Orleanais cheered and 
laughed, and clambered through the hole in the gate 
into the city. Such was the entry of the new Maid of 
Orleans. The townspeople roared applause. Her 
triumph was immense. They bore her on their 
shoulders through the town, and she assumed in the 
Duke, her father’s name the government of Orleans. 
For a few weeks she was enthroned in the Hotel de 
Ville, until she became weary of the Vie de province, 
and longed for new adventures. Then she returned to 
Paris, which was in a turmoil of revolt, and was every¬ 
where welcomed by the people. When the Royal family 
returned to Paris and peace was momentarily restored, 
Mademoiselle, fearing imprisonment for her escapades, 
disguised herself and fled through France to the deso¬ 
late ruin of Saint-Fargeau. 

Her chief chance of adventures was now over. The 
rigid power of the Roi Soleil began to shine, with its 
glare of magnificence. Ennui settled upon her spirit, 


and she fell under the evil spell of Lauzun, a fatal escape 
irom herself. . 

That ennui fell upon France and the monarchy in a 
manner that is strangely parallel. “ The Confidantes 
of a King,” Mr. Ernest Dowson’s translation of 
Edmond de Goncourt’s brilliant book, shows a picture 
of Court life one hundred years ago, when the evil was 
ar its climax. The glory has departed. The Demoi¬ 
selles de Nesle, Madame de Pompadour, Madame du 
Barry, were the accomplished tools of unworthy 
Ministers; they ruled and ruined France by ruling the 
capricious habits of Louis XV., and saving him a little 
from the boredom which he dreaded. They were great 
women in their way; but their way was not romantic. 
It is unwise to come too near these splendid women. 
Scrutiny shows how under the ineffable grace and 
dazzling brilliance of the Pompadour hides a being cold 
and scheming, who from her earliest years desired to 
be the morcel du Roi which she afterwards became. 
Her life is the time’s epitome, just as the romantic life 
of La Grande Mademoiselle is the epitome of her 
romantic time. She exemplifies the external elegance 
and the cold baseness of heart which characterise the 
reign of Louis XV.—the cold decay which was sapping 
the strength of the monarchy, in spite of the fierce 
efforts towards gaiety and success. 

The book is a remarkable one, and the translation is 
good, in spite of the fact that Mr. Dowson has seen fit 
to keep the length of de Goncourt’s portentous sen¬ 
tences. And the most remarkable passage is that in 
which the character of the Pompadour is given. De 
Goncourt is at his perspicacious best. The passage 
ends: 

Time in its passage will east a veil over the favourite, history will 
forget the woman, and of the mistress of Louis XV. there will be left 
a radiant and charming shadow seated upon a cloud of Boucher, in 
the midst of a divine court and that family of the muses, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, music, the fine arts—all the arts 
whom Vanloo, during the illness of Madame de Pompadour, threw 
suppliant at the knees of destiny. 


A REPUDIATED DEBT 

The Legends of the Saints. Translated from the 
French of Pere H. Delehaye, S.J., by Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1907, 
3s. 6d. net.) (Westminster Library.) 

Father Delehaye’s “ Legendes Hagiographiques ” is 
already sufficiently well-known to justify its appearance 
in an English dress. And the translation has been 
put into excellent hands. The English is smooth and 
agreeable, and nowhere suggests the idiom of the 
original. Thus we may make our comment unham¬ 
pered by the necessity of questioning the work of the 
translator, which is a blessing not often accorded to us. 

It is a matter of some difficulty, however, to apply 
the ordinary methods of criticism to a book published 
under the imprimatur of the Vicar-General for the 
guidance of priests in dealing with the legends of the 
saints and their relative credibility; and, further, the 
author almost disarms criticism by his frank avowal of 
the worthlessness of the majority of the mediaeval sources 
for the lives of the saints. He goes further, and de¬ 
monstrates the processes by which wholly apochryphal 
saints have been manufactured by popular credulity and 
vanity, or by the simple process of mis-reading in¬ 
scriptions; and he has no scruple in pointing out that 
these “ saints ” were not long left unprovided with 
highly circumstantial “ lives.” By the time we are 
halfway through the book we are beginning to wonder 
what shred of truth is to be left to us, and we fear for 
St. Peter himself. Endless duplications, the multi¬ 
plication of saints, as in the cases of St. Ursula and the 
eleven thousand virgins, and St. Babylas and his 
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eighty-eight companions, the triple Cosmas and 
Damian group—all these are relentlessly swept away, 
and the ground is cleared for ftie main battle with 
scepticism. 

The archaeologist is the principal foe. It is he who 
discovers the disquieting coincidences, the painful like¬ 
ness to pagan legends and worship. It is he who 
points out that the saints chosen, especially in Greek 
lands, for various localities, have a strong resemblance 
either in name or function to the gods who preceded 
them. And it is against the archaeologist that Father 
Delehaye arms. 

We wish, for his earnestness sake, that armour were 
sound. But his position is, we fear, a hopeless one, 
and that he himself is partly conscious of the fact is 
evident from the haste with which he concedes the 
more easily demonstrable of the instances which con¬ 
nect the cult of the saints with a precedent pagan cult. 
Moreover, he discreetly omits the more glaring 
examples of such co-incidence, which, though truly they 
do not directly concern the identity of saints with pagan 
heroes and gods, nevertheless point to a continuity 
of ritual which must imply a certain continuity of be¬ 
lief from pre-Christian to Christian days. For ex¬ 
ample, in his discussion 'of incubation he admits the 
parallels that exist between the miracles of Asklepios 
and those of SS. Cosmos and Damian and St. 
Lawrence, but explains them on the ground of 
copyism by mediaeval hagiographers, whom he rightly 
holds in low esteem. But he says nothing of the fierce 
struggle on the part of Christian Greek pilgrims at 
Tenos, to sleep in the church for the healing of their 
diseases. Similarly we have no word of the “ pure 
fire ” ceremony at Easter in Athens, nor of the care 
with which that fire is conveyed home for the protec¬ 
tion of the orthodox. It is true that “xpiWos 
(Worry” is the watchword of that night, but what 
has “pure fire” to do with Easter, intrinsically? In 
his denial of Dionysiac survivals in Greek Christianity 
he omits to mention the “Drunken St. George” in 
Pavos and in Pontus, and the miraculous wine-jar of 
St. George in Skyros. 

In his attack upon the widely-received idea that 
Christianity often appropriated sites already sacred, and 
“ Christianised ” them with a minimum of alteration 
in local observance, he cites the case of the relics of 
St. Hilarius at the lake of Helanus in the Gevandan 
district, and makes much of the fact that the church 
did not appropriate the sacred spot itself. But apart 
from the difficulty of building a church in a lake, he has 
just admitted that the same offerings which were 
formerly brought to the god of the lake were subse¬ 
quently brought to the relics of the saint, and can do 
no more than draw a distinction without much differ¬ 
ence between the motives of the earlier and later cult. 

It is difficult to follow the train of thought by which 
he is able to differentiate between the hero-worship of 
paganism and the adoration of the relics of saints, 
especially in such an instance as that of the tomb of 
St. Peter at Rome. We must confess that we can find 
little practical difference between the / 368 pos of pre¬ 
historic Greece and the fenestella parvula of St. Peter’s 
tomb. In both cases it is perfectly plain that near 
approach to the body of the venerated one is the 
primary object of the worshipper. * 

It will be seen that for the most part the weakness of 
the book lies in these omissions. But it was hardly to 
be expected that the evidence on the side of pagan 
origins should be made prominent in this book,, which 
lays no claim to impartiality. Our only reason for 
complaint is the contemptuous fashion in which the 
rather dismisses theories of which he has suppressed 
the true supports. The archaeologist does not contend 
that the churches have endorsed one half of the super¬ 
stitious practices which survive despite Christianity. 


Nor does he hold that the legends of the saints are 
wholly pagan or wholly fictitious nor that they are in¬ 
separable from the saints to whom they are attched. 
But he does contend—and Father Delehaye does 
not rebut the contention with any success—that 
much that has a pre-Christian origin has survived, both 
in the personalities and the cultus-rituals of the 
Christian churches. And he maintains further, with 
much reason, that the whole system of the adoration 
of saints rests on precisely the same basis of human 
tendency as that which underlay the hero-worship of 
paganism; and it is Father Delehaye, not the 
archaeologist whom he combats, who fails to appreciate 
the distinction between man become God, man 
favoured of God, and God become man, which is as 
clearly apparent in Greek belief as in the accepted faitn 
of Rome. 


THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW 

The Academy has lately contained some eloquent ex¬ 
pressions of what I will call the Conservative view of 
life and the Conservative faith. I use this word, which 
may be distasteful to those of whom I use it, not be¬ 
cause I wish to taint their faith with any political asso¬ 
ciations, but- 6nly for the purpose of contrasting it with 
the opposite faith, to which I can give no name except 
Liberalism. Liberalism is not merely a political label; 
it is a word which implies a whole view of life, and a 
faith never yet dogmatically expressed, because it has 
not yet reached the stage of dogma. By Conser¬ 
vatism, therefore, I mean, not a blind opposition to 
Liberalism, but the faith which inspires all disinterested 
opposition to Liberalism and which, as I have said, has 
been so eloquently expressed in The Academy. My 
object now is to explain what is the essential difference 
between these two faiths, and also to state the Liberal 
faith as clearly and justly as I can. 

Let us assume, to begin with, that there are honest 
Conservatives and honest Liberals. Let us also 
assume that there are Conservatives and Liberals not 
only honest in the common practical sense of the word, 
but with all the higher, moral and intellectual virtues, 
men with an*fexalted conception of life which governs 
their thoughts and actions and feelings. Now, if such 
men disagree, as" they do, about most questions of 
policy, it follows that there must be some fundamental 
difference in their conceptions of life itself, of its 
meaning and purpose. Their opinions are not at the 
mercy of interests or circumstances. They have grown 
with their consciences and have the same consistency 
and seriousness. They are all related to each other as 
they are all governed by their conception of the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of life. What, then, is tne fundamental 
difference between the Conservative and the Liberal 
conception of life? I will endeavour to state it fairly, 
and if I do any injustice to the Conservative concep¬ 
tion, which is not my own, I shall be very glad to be 
put right. . . 

It appears to me, then, that noble and disin¬ 
terested Conservatism is based upon a belief that this 
life is altogether subordinate to another—so subordi¬ 
nate that our hopes of happiness, whether for ourselves 
or for others, should not be concerned with this world 
but with the next. The good Conservative holds that 
it is not only vain but wrong to aim at happiness in 
this world, whether by individual effort or by political 
combination. He does not pretend that men can be 
made happy by an oligarchy or a despotism, but he 
prefers.these forms of government to democracy be¬ 
cause, he thinks, they are not founded in delusion, 
whereas democracy is. ’William Wilberforce found 
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fault with the reformers of his time because, he said, 
their hearts were too much set upon this world. This 
was not mere cant. The heart of the good Liberal is 
set upon this world far more completely than the hearts 
of worldlings. He loves it and believes in it to the 
extent that he is ready to spend himself in making it 
happier. He is a dreamer, but his dreams are of 
this life, transfigured by political effort, and not of 
another only to be reached through death. But the 
noble Conservative holds that those who stake their 
all upon this life and waste their powers in trying to 
make it happy are fighting against facts and the will 
of'God. Original sin, he thinks, has laid a curse 
upon us that cannot be removed except by death. 
Here we are all tied down to the earth and if we try to 
glorify our humanity and make a heaven of our own 
we shall meet with the fate of those who built the 
tower of Babel. That is an allegory of all human 
combination against the laws of this life. It matters 
not whether men try to storm the Heaven above or to 
make another here below. Confusion and shame must 
be the end in either case. Whatever joy we are 
capable of here must come from thinking, not of this 
life, but of another, from understanding and obeying 
the will of God, who has decreed that this world is 
not a Heaven, and never can be one. 

This conception of life does not discourage men from 
working for each other. It only discourages the politi¬ 
cal combination which aims at happiness. Sometimes 
the good Conservative and the good Liberal may act 
alike, but their motives are always different. For the 
heart of the one is set upon another world; the heart 
of the other upon this; and between them the secular 
war is waged, while those whose hearts are set upon 
nothing take sides by accident, and it matters not 
which side they take. In this secular war the Conser¬ 
vative has some considerable advantages. His faith is 
old and deeply established in the minds of men. It 
was supreme in the Middle Ages, and then expressed 
itself in many noble works which offer a silent chal¬ 
lenge not yet to be accepted by any monuments of the 
newer faith. But the faith of Liberalism began with 
the Renaissance and began ill. The Renaissance was 
a blind revolt in favour of this world and its imme¬ 
diate pleasures. At its best it had nothing to offer 
men in place of the old faith, which it fatally injured, 
except a boundless curiosity about all things that could 
be known. But men cannot live "upon curiosity except 
when things go vfell with them; and the world of the 
Renaissance was a world made only for the brilliant, 
the prosperous and the happy. The rest of mankind 
quickly revolted against it. Puritanism was one form 
of their revolt, the Catholic reaction another. But by 
neither way could they recover the stability of the past. 
Ever since the Renaissance Europe has been dis¬ 
tracted between the old faith, to which the great mass of 
mankind cannot return, and the new faith, which they 
cannot conceive. Liberalism has grown up out of the 
Renaissance, inheriting its sense of the importance of 
this life, revolting against its indifference to the 
weak; but Liberalism has not yet expressed 
itself in a faith that will satisfy the whole 
nature of man. For man will never be content with 
a faith that refuses to venture past the flaming 
ramparts of the world. He has ambitions in this 
life not now to be quieted by any appeal to his moral 
sense, since his moral sense is on the side of those 
ambitions and has turned them into ideals. But he has 
also ambitions for another life not to be quieted by any 
talk about the possible glories of this world. His 
problem is, therefore, to reconcile these two sets of 
ambitions without sacrificing either of them to the 
other; and the question upon which the future of 
Europe depends is whether he can do this or not. This 
is the real issue between Liberals and Conservatives. 


The Liberal says that he can. The Conservative says 
that he cannot. There are some foolish Liberals who 
say that he has done it, others who say that there is 
no need for him to do*it. But it does not matter 
what they say. Some Conservatives say foolish things, 
too; and it is only the partisan who quotes the partisan 
follies of his opponents. Now, the Conservative in¬ 
sists upon the fact that the Liberal has not got a 
coherent faith as a proof that the Liberal is faithless. 
Indeed, faithlessness seems to him to be the essential 
vice of Liberalism and of the modern world. He be¬ 
lieves that any man, and still more any community, that 
really desires a faith will get it. And since Liberals 
have not got a coherent faith he concludes that they do 
not want one and never can get one. But the Liberal 
idea of faith is different from the Conservative. The 
Liberal holds that a faith which is really believed in 
must express the believer’s own conception of reality. 
He ajso holds that conceptions of reality must neces¬ 
sarily change and develop with men’s experience of 
this world. Here he seems to me to differ from the 
Conservative, who holds, I think, that our experience 
of this world cannot change our conceptions of reality. 
It may teach us what to believe, but, except through 
wilful error, all men at all times will learn the same 
lessons from it. The Liberal denies this. He says 
that our conception of reality must always be imperfect, 
but that experience, moral and intellectual, may bring it 
nearer and nearer to» the truth. There are times at 
which a sudden great advance is made in our concep¬ 
tion of reality which expresses itself in a new faith. 
This faith is joyfully accepted by men because it makes 
plain to them new truths of which they had long been 
dimly aware. But as there are always forces which 
fight against this new faith so there are forces which 
hinder it from developing with further experience. 
Thus it falls behind experience, and gradually 
another conception of reality begins to form which 
cannot find its expression in the existing faith. This, 
says the Liberal, is our present state. The old faith 
is inconsistent with our sense of the importance of this 
world; at least it will not attempt to adapt itself to that 
sense; and at the same time wd have not yet attained 
to any conception of reality that will reconcile our 
sense of the importance of this world with our sense 
of the importance of another. But at such a concep¬ 
tion we consciously aim, in the belief that we or our 
children shall surely attain to it. We will not try to 
persuade ourselves and others that we have found it 
before we have. That, indeed, is the way to deadly 
error, smiling and disguised like truth, the enchantress 
who poisons men with their own hopes and sets them 
murdering each other in the name of love. The past 
has taught us some bitter lessons, but not to despair, 
nor even to return to the old faith that seems to us too 
like despair. Our substitute for it, being only faith 
in a faith yet to be, may look shadowy to others; but 
we think it the extreme of faithfulness, since it asks 
for no reward even of tranquillity to the soul. 

This I take to be the Liberal faith, and I fear that I 
have made it seem even vaguer than it is. But I would 
rather state it vaguely than mis-state it; and I do not 
think that it is a more uncertain guide to action than the 
Conservative faith. There is always many a slip_ be¬ 
tween faith and action, and only the faithless believe 
that the purpose of faith is to make action easy for 
them. Nowhere is faith more imperfectly expressed 
than in politics, but it is part of the Liberal faith not 
to despair of politics, even when the gentleman to 
whom Mr. Machen gives the name of Stiggins calls 
himself a Liberal, and even when Liberal leaders re¬ 
joice in his assistance. There are also Conservatives 
whom I could mention; but I speak of them only to 
say that they prove nothing. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 
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THE TRUE BOHEMIA 

It is not too much to say that in the view of ordinary 
persons Bohemianism is a pqse, and, moreover, a very 
troublesome pose. They see that as a class Bohe¬ 
mians are careless in their dress, eccentric in their 
morals, and fonder of literature than seems proper to 
reasonable folk; and, not content with being annoyed, 
they conclude with a natural but hardly intelligent 
egoism that this neglect of the conventions on the 
part of the natives of Bohemia is adopted solely for 
the purpose of annoying aliens. This error, which 
does not prevail among unintellectual people alone, 
were pardonable if the sedate did not immediately con¬ 
clude that this “ pose ” is itself Bohemianism, and that 
therefore if you could make a Bohemian put on a clean 
collar, discard his library of poets, and attend a series 
of Salvationist meetings, you would at once change 
him to a respectable, ratepayer with a sitting in a chapel 
and a decent villa in a decent back-street of Philistia. 
In a word, they confuse the external manifestations of 
the Bohemian spirit with that spirit itself. 

It must be a matter of regret to everyone who has 
the Bohemian interests at heart that Stevenson never 
wrote an essay on the subject. His sympathy and 
admiration for youth exactly qualified him for the task, 
and as it is I believe it to be possible to state the Bohe¬ 
mian position very well by quoting from his books. 
Always self-conscious, he never wrote about youth 
without casting a forgiving eye on his own, which 
was, in spite of his weak health and the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, essentially that of a Bohemian. And it was, 
therefore, to his writings that I turned in my search 
for a definition. 

“Youth,” he writes somewhere, “taking fortune 
by the beard, demands joy like a right ”; and the essay 
entitled “ Crabbed Age and Youth,” in “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” is a spirited defence of those illogical 
enthusiasms that are so dear to Bohemians, and so 
much condemned in any man: 

Youth is the time to go flashing from one end of the world to the 
other both in mind and body; to try the manners of different nations; 
to hear the chimes at midnight; to see sunrise in town and country; 
to be converted at a revival; to circumnavigate the metaphysics, 
write halting verses, run a mile to see a girl, and wait all day long 
in the theatre to see Hernarti. 

I feel that these two quotations contain the root of 
the matter, and I would venture to suggest that the 
Bohemian is the man who demands joy most passion¬ 
ately, whose enthusiasms are least logical, in fact that 
the Bohemian spirit is the quintessence of youthful¬ 
ness. Thence follows as a matter of course the accept¬ 
ance of the motto “ Life for Life’s sake,” that effort 
to obtain from every moment of existence a perfect 
expression of life, which stirs the Bohemian to 
a constant sense of his own vitality, and lends to his 
most trivial actions an air of consciousness so manifest 
that they must needs be interpreted by the sleepers and 
the half-dead as fragments of an indecently scornful 
pose. Full of a sense that he is making history for his 
old age, he tastes life as a man tastes wine, and he 
mixes his drinks; so that if you see him roystering in 
a tavern to-day you may depend upon it he will be 
reading fairy-stories to a nurseryful of babies to¬ 
morrow. 

Of course, the charge of selfishness may be brought 
against this ideal of Bohemia, just as it has been 
brought against every ideal that man’s heart has ever 
coveted. But it must be allowed that the Bohemian 
has certain very definite and admirable human qualities 
in a marked degree. He loves to make sacrifices, 
though, as may be said of others besides Bohemians 
he had, perhaps, rather do good to his neighbour than 
that his neighbour should be done good to. He has 
a passionate fondness for beauty, and an aptitude for 
discovering it in unlikely places. Finding how often 
the things he likes himself are condemned, he achieves 


a youthful tolerance only lacking in discrimination. 
And, having regard to this tolerance, every honest in¬ 
telligent young man ought to be thus far a Bohemian, 
for he can condemn nothing of knowledge but only of 
impulse, and of all things he should hate intellectual 
priggishness most. The experience will come and he 
must drop out of the number of the elect, but he has 
won his spurs, and the glamour of his genial knight¬ 
hood will be with him for ever. 

And, indeed, it were wise if, as our promising youths 
were once wont to make the Grand Tour before 
settling down to the business of life, they were now, 
one and all, to visit this bitter-sweet country of Bohe¬ 
mia—sweet because it is the ultimate expression of 
youth, bitter because, like youth itself, it is evanescent. 
For, as a reformed spendthrift makes the best of 
misers, so a man who once upon a time has lived ten 
years of his life in one eager year may be trusted to 
exercise a just discretion in the difficult matter of living 
ever after. And further, Bohemia is a school in which 
a man can supply those parts of learning which his 
more formal education will not have touched. He may 
learn here the merits and defects of excess, the critical 
value of laughter, the breadth and glory of the country 
we call life, the cheerful habit of open speech, the joys 
of comradeship and the necessity of examining a con¬ 
vention before accepting it, even if his great-grand¬ 
father has tried it and found it good before him. He 
will become wise in drink, careless in tobacco, and 
tolerant of bad food if only it be cheap. From hearing 
unknown poets recite their own verses he will learn 
that there is a wealth of unpublished poetry in the 
land, that there are other men besides himself and the 
handful of poets in “ Who’s Who ” for whom life is a 
beautiful story even if it have no moral. And perhaps, 
most necessary of all, he will come to believe that 
knowledge itself is of small account, but that in.the 
power to learn lies the strength of a man’s mind. 

Perhaps not all the Bohemians with whom he may 
come in contact will be to his liking. For here as 
elsewhere you will find charlatans, since the one vice 
undreamed of in Bohemia is shrewdness, and the in¬ 
habitants fall an easy prey for a time. But a state 
which demands constant sacrifices of its children can¬ 
not content knaves long, and they soon scuttle back 
to their kin with pocket-books stuffed with lies and an 
air of happy escape. Then, too, the saddest thing 
in all Bohemia, the *old Bohemians, the Peter Pans 
who will not grow up, may disturb Lis peace of mind 
for a while with their reckless jollity and their air of 
great opportunities wantonly missed. But so benign 
a spirit does Bohemia inspire in its patriots that it 
is quite probable that they will lead him aside and warn 
him against permitting his adventures to become 
habits, with pointed references to their own lives. And 
on the whole he will spend the happiest time in his 
life. He may be in London, or Paris, or Belfast—it 
does not matter where, for Bohemia exists where 
Bohemians are, and cafes or suburbs have as little to 
do with the true Bohemian spirit as untidy clothes and 
neglected barbers. Of course, unless he is one man 
out of a hundred, the splendid vision will pass and he 
will find himself facing civilisation itself in the end. 

But by then he will be equipped with all those weapons 
of wisdom and tolerance that Bohemia provides for 
its knights, nor shall he lose the old faith and the old 
wonder, though time has proved that the life he sought 
so eagerly was itself a dream. 

Yes, for all save the unforunate it must pass; and 
yet as I sit in my castle in Bohemia and write these 
lines I hear the songs of the citizens rising from the 
street and their laughter echoing among the house¬ 
tops, and I dread the day when my palaces shall change 
to factories and my domes to chimneys and I shall be 
able to see the truth no more. 

Richard Middleton. 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER 

The ’Sixties were methodical times. Books pub¬ 
lished in “ series ” flourished then. One of these, 
“ The Golden Ladder,” embodies many curious and 
edifying works for perusal by the young. “ Melbourne 
House,” “Daisy,” and “ Daisy in the Field,” are an 
interesting trio, which follow the fortunes of an Ameri¬ 
can little girl called Daisy Randolph. We are first 
introduced to her as slowly she descends the wide stair¬ 
case of Melbourne House; she is on her way to ask 
her mother a “ question ”—Daisy usually has a posing 
“question” with which to greet friend or relative. 
After traversing spacious marble halls she discovers 
Mrs. Randolph in an “elegant, breezy apartment,” 
lying extended on a couch. In this attitude, we are 
told, Mrs. Randolph could not be busy over anything, 
in fact there was little to be seen of her save lavender 
silk flounces, “ rich ” slippers at rest on a cushion, and 
a dainty lace cap with roses. Daisy stands silently 
beside the couch until Mrs. Randolph asks: “ Do you 
want anything, Daisy?” “Mamma, I want to know 
something.” “Well, what is it?” Daisy explains 
that she has met with a Methodist preacher, a Mr. 
Dinwiddie, and she wants to know “ what it is to be a 
Christian.” This rather disturbs Mrs. Randolph, but 
she says: “ Oh, to be baptised, go to church, and all 
that.” By no means satisfied with this answer, Daisy 
continues her eager questioning, until Mrs. Randolph 
feels compelled to call for help; Daisy’s father, Mr. 
Randolph is appealed to. He, we are told, “lounged 
in,” and giving an inarticulate sound signifying atten¬ 
tion, with a “You hear, Daisy,” lounged out of the 
room through an open window. Poor Daisy, thor¬ 
oughly disheartened, and finding nothing further is to 
be extracted from either languid parent, seeks conso¬ 
lation out of doors. Meeting her brother Ransom, 
she gently chides him for whipping his pony when 
its pace slackens; Daisy is ten years old, but has 
already perceived the necessity of correcting and advis¬ 
ing those around her. Her birthday approaches, and 
when asked to choose a form of entertainment to 
celebrate that event, is ready with the reply: “ Papa, 
a feast to all your workpeople; next week the straw¬ 
berries will be ripe.” Meekly Mr. Randolph enquires: 
“What, my own strawberry patch?” “Yes, papa, 
but not for myself; for the people.” “ What put 
such an idea in your head; Nora Dinwiddie, I sup¬ 
pose?” “ No,” answers Daisy; “ I got it from higher 
sources.” Completely crushed, Mr. Randolph sub¬ 
mits, and gives Daisy money to buy pretty baskets 
wherewith to deck the table. Joyfully she sets off to 
the neighbouring stores, and, as usual, meets with a 
triumphant “ pious ” incident, in which figure a poor 
child, a ham, and enquiries, these latter culminating in 
Daisy giving part of the “ basket ” money for the ham, 
this latter to be taken to the indigent mother, who is 
insulted and angry at being treated “ like a beggar.” 
She is extremely rude to Daisy, but eventually falling 
under her charm, accepts the ham with gratitude, 
offering to do “ washing, cleaning, or dairy work,” 
as Daisy wishes. On the birthday Daisy is the re¬ 
cipient of many presents. The “ serious ” brand please 
her; but when the frivolous Mrs. Randolph gives a 
bracelet, “ It’s beautiful, mamma,” says Daisy, very 
earnestly, but, we are told, no light of pleasure showed 
in her face. 

Throughout her career Daisy persistently snubs her 
mother, especially when offered rich gifts by the latter. 
Pearl and ruby necklaces are brought for Daisy’s in¬ 
spection and choice; she answers: “If I must have 
either, mamma, I prefer the pearls.” One Sunday 
evening she refuses to sing on the ground of the 
“operatic” nature of the music, and in defence of 
her conduct she quotes commandment number four to 


her parents; in return they hurl number five at her 
head. In spite of this she continues obstinate, and 
Mr. Randolph, losing patience, severely beats her hand 
with a ruler. On one occasion tableaux vivants are got 
up at Melbourne House, and Daisy acts the part of 
Guardian Angel in a representation of the picture in 
which the Devil plays a young man for his soul. She 
looks beautiful, has a succes fou, and “ How remark¬ 
able ” are the first words that burst from people’s lips. 
Her next performance, “ Princilla,” a puritan maiden, 
is marred by the rude conduct of a boy, one Alexander 
Fish, who winks violently at Daisy at a critical moment, 
upsetting her very much. Soon Mr. Randolph be¬ 
comes ill, is ordered to Europe “ for a change,” con¬ 
sequently Daisy is packed off to “ Magnolia,” a beau¬ 
tiful Southern plantation belonging to Mrs. Ran¬ 
dolph. Her aunt and cousin, Mrs. and Preston Gary, 
accompany her; a dreadful governess, “Miss Pin- 
shor,” is engaged, and Daisy’s sufferings under her 
rule are really cruel. Her day is thus ordered: — 
7 a.m., mathematics, an hour of “ mental philosophy ”; 
9 a.m., breakfast, astronomy, Smith’s “ Wealth of 
Nations,” chemistry, recitations, and French; after 
dinner geography, then again mathematics and reci¬ 
tations. Under this regime Daisy’s health fails, she 
rapidly becomes ill, homesick, and depressed, her one 
source of pleasure being the slaves, to whom she talks 
of her “ King ”— i.e., God—organises prayer-meetings, 
has “ egg-nogg ” suppers, this a “ rich-looking creamy 
yellow froth.” But shortly these innocent diversions 
come to an untimely end, “ Massa Edwards,” the 
“ oberseer,” swoops down, flogs a slave for insubor¬ 
dination, and Daisy gets into trouble for her perni¬ 
cious influence. It is now deemed advisable to remove 
Daisy from Magnolia and place her at a New York 
school. The slave, Margaret, begs to accompany her, 
and says: “ I’d hire out right smart, then, Miss Daisy, 
and, if you don’t want me, bring my earnings to you.” 
Of course this shocks Daisy very deeply. The girl 
goes on: “I’ll come to no good if I don’t go with 
you.” “You can be good here as well as anywhere,” 
answers Daisy. “Don't know,” says Margaret; 
“ s’pose the devil walking round about the place; 
think it’s a nice place to be good in?” “The devil 
is not in Magnolia more than anywhere else,” says 
Daisy. Eventually the slave girl prevails, and goes 
with her mistress to New York. On arrival Daisy’s 
first act is to spend half her “ outfit ” money on com¬ 
forts for the slaves, and to buy ugly, common clothes 
for herself—such as Mrs. Randolph would “ thor¬ 
oughly disapprove.” Daisy has a rough time at 
school, chiefly on account of her shabby toilettes; the 
snobbish teachers and girls, holding her of no account, 
until the arrival (from Paris) of a box of lovely frocks 
sent by Mrs. Randolph. Then they recognise Daisy 
as the heiress of Magnolia Plantation. In course of 
time Daisy grows up; her parents being still in 
Europe, Mrs. Sandford (a family friend) takes charge 
of Daisy, and they go to West Point, where there is 
great excitement, as war is in the air. Daisy is much 
admired, has a “ lovely ” time, goes to a “ hop,” and 
so much enjoys herself that she is forced to form a 
resolution never willingly to attend such entertain¬ 
ments again; she indulges in a “ pious ” flirtation with 
a Mr. Thorold (a Yankee cadet), to the annoyance of 
her Southern friends. She meets him secretly, dis¬ 
cusses the Bible with him, allows him to kiss her hand, 
and finally engages herself to him. She considers this 
duplicity absolutely right, although a “ hop ” is abso¬ 
lutely wrong. Dr. Sandford (her guardian pro few.) 
wonders what has produced her brilliant looks, but one 
day, meeting Daisy and Mr. Thorold walking together, 
she has an “ intuitive presentiment ” that Dr. Sandford 
is “ not pleased,” and the next day he announces his 
intention of leaving West Point for Niagara. After 
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some time spent under the Sandfords’ care, Daisy is 
ordered to join her parents at Lausanne, and Dr. 
Sandford escorts her to Europe. She awaits Mr. and 
Mrs. Randolph in their hotel sitting-room. Her 
mother is the first to enter; her first word is, “ Why, 
Daisy!” but, we are informed, writing tells nothing 
of the expression of the words—pleasure and affection; 
what beside Daisy could not tell, but suspected it was 
gratified surprise at her beauty. Her father’s “ Why, 
Daisy!”—the same words—but, oh, how different the 
expression! There seemed to be a similarity in the 
Randolphs’ greeting, for her brother. Ransom says, 
“ Why, Daisy, you are a sister of whom a fellow may 
be proud.” “ Can you say as much for him, Daisy?” 
asks her mother. “ As far as looks go,” answers 
Daisy, slowly surveying him. 

At Lausanne she meets two excellent partis. Mrs. 
Randolph is anxious that she should marry. One day 
they are out in a boat, and Mrs. Randolph says to one 
of the young men; “ Kiss her, Charles, she is a coy 
girl; I give you leave,” but Daisy “released” her¬ 
self from his encircling arm, removed herself to the 
other side of the boat, and drew her shawl around 
her. Both aspirants duly snubbed, Mr. Randolph 
takes Daisy to Palestine; here Mr. Dinwiddie, 
the Methodist preacher and friend of her child¬ 
hood, is now a missionary, but in spite of this, they 
have a mild flirtation, ending in a proposal and 
refusal. 

The Randolphs return to America nearly ruined, the 
result of the war and abolition of slavery. Daisy be¬ 
comes a hospital nurse, and amuses the patients by 
singing the following hymn: 

In evil long I took delight, 

U nawed by shame or fear: 

Till a new object struck my sight 
And stopped my wild career. 

The matron—Miss Yates—touches her shoulder: “ My 
dear, hadn’t you better give up for to-night?” but 
the invalids all demand more music. Preston Gary 
and Mr. Thorold are among the wounded; Preston is 
ill-tempered and recovers; Mr. Thorold is angelic and 
dies, but Daisy and he have nice times before the final 
separation: “He grasped my hand with a clear, 
bright look; I bent over him, and our lips met, and 
that kiss sent me to sleep.” Dr. Sandford is in charge 
of the hospital: Daisy faints one day and he looks 
after her. When she revives he says: “Daisy, 
Daisy!” Said the doctor, “Don’t you know your 
welfare is very dear to me?” “I know it,” she 
answered; “ you are like a good brother to me.” “I 
am not a brother at all,” says he; “cannot you see 
that?” 

Daisy’s end is sad. Mr. Randolph dies, and she 
lives with her mother, and Dr. Sandford takes care of 
them, and does everything Mrs. Randolph cannot do. 
Daisy says: “I don’t know why he does it; I am 
sorry. I fear he fancies time will befriend him. He 
is mistaken; true women do not take back their hearts, 
and mine is Mr. Thorold’s.” 

Florence C. M. Antrobus. 


TRANSLATION OR ADAPTATION 

No doubt, the political entente cordiale is a very simple 
thing compared with a literary understanding between 
England and France. I am alluding to the much-dis¬ 
cussed question of adapting or translating, which the 
recent productions of Miquette and le Voleur have 
made more d'actualiti. I am afraid only the lucky few 
who know both French and English languages 
thoroughly well are able to fully appreciate English and 
French plays. But it is hopeless to try to make other 


people understand what will always be an incomplete 
substitute; there can be no possible penetration, but a 
superficial one between Latin and Anglo-Saxon minds 
and intellects. Yet, as men want to know what is 
written outside their own country, two d peu prks are 
offered to them: literal translation and intelligent 
adaptation, both duly criticised by critics more full of 
prejudice than of the knowledge of the subject. 

To begin with, a literal translation seems the more 
satisfactory rendering of a foreign work, be this work 
a work of art and worth the trouble, so that, if cleverly 
done, one can appreciate the peculiarities of style, the 
subtleties of meaning, all the charm of the original 
writer. Baudelaire’s translations of Poe are the most 
faithful and wonderful prose one can read. But, for 
one perfect result, how many inartistic failures! It 
would need a Mallarme to dress in adequate words 
George Meredith’s delicate speeches and descriptions, 
a Flaubert to produce the Gallic equal of Thomas 
Hardy or Henry James. Not so, alas! and we must be 
satisfied with less, only too pleased when the hard-seek¬ 
ing translator does not over-translate—as a surtraduc- 
tion always ends in contresens. I have read some well- 
meaning translations of Oscar Wilde’s delightful come¬ 
dies, in which, while for some unknown reason, 
“ Mrs.” and “ Lady ” were both simplified in 
“ Madame,” “ I say ” turned out to be je dis, and 
“ look here ” regardez ici, an extraordinary 
example of over-translation. The same exaggeration 
was noticeable in the version given at the Coronet 
Theatre of M. Brieux’s Les Hannetons. Our expres¬ 
sion, more Parisian than French, traiter quelqu’un 
comme du poisson pourri, typical of the heroine’s 
education and manners, was rendered word by word by 
“’treat somebody like rotten fish,” and did not at all 
convey the idea of this low French formula, either in 
its meaning or in its shape. A special formula like 
this can only be translated by an equivalent, such as 
that used by Mr. Gordon Lennox in Miquette, when he 
gave the idea of the proverbial chapeau du matin, 
chagrin, enunciated by the butler, as: “a hat in the 
morning is a servant’s warning.” “ Hat in the morn¬ 
ing, sorrow,” would not mean anything at all. 

One more example. In his article about The Thief, 
Mr. Walkley writes: “ M. Bernstein makes some one 
describe a certain act as assez chic, Mr. Gordon 
Lennox turns this into ‘ rather fine,’ and for a finishing 
touch, Mr. Alexander utters the word ‘ fine ’ with emo¬ 
tion in his voice. If he had said ‘ a rather swagger 
thing ’ he would have been nearer the mark, M. Bern¬ 
stein’s mark and the false note of emotion would have 
been impossible.” But precisely in the said sentence, the 
word “swagger,” exact translation of chic, does 
not in the least translate the special meaning we give 
to chic in this particular case. “ Rather fine ” is 
the only possible equivalent, and the light touch of 
emotion to which Mr. Walkley objects was indispen¬ 
sable to bring across the footlights M. Bernstein’s 
idea. 

All these illustrations will suffice to show how an 
exact translation is sometimes incomplete and deterior¬ 
ating. Too often over-translating corresponds to 
under-translating. 

It is easy after all, if one is clever enough to trans¬ 
late an English book into French, but more difficult 
it is to translate a French play into English, under Mr. 
Redford’s reign. Mr. Redford reminds me of M. 
Perrichon, who wanted a novel pour sa femme et sa 
fille od il ne serait question ni d’argent, ni de mort, 
ni de religion, ni d’amour. Well, there is not a single 
comedy or drama of all the plays produced in Paris in 
the last two years which it would be possible to pro¬ 
duce, translated, on any London stage. Still English 
critics want only translations. They ought to know 
better. 
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Besides, they don’t realise how they will miss the 
adapter, when the adapter will exist no more. It is 
so convenient to have somebody to blame if the play is 
a failure, and somebody to forget if the play is a suc¬ 
cess. Why„they won’t even be able to say that it was 
ever so much better in French, and that the adaptation 
was a fatal mistake, and that English people would not 
behave in such a way, and so on, so forth. How sorry 
they will be, later on, if they succeed in their campaign 
against adaptation. 

Yet, we are bound to admit that free adaptation is 
the only way in England. Many successes such as 
The Marriage of Kitty, Resurrection, Business is Busi¬ 
ness afford ample proof of this fact. And let us admit, 
too, that adaptation has improved since, in the early 
sixties, an anonymous somebody made of La Dame aux 
Cornelias, a virtuous woman going to be married. Such 
a licence was in fact, treachery. Nor do they, nowa¬ 
days, always translate the word maitresse by 
fiancee. They had pure minds in those days. Per¬ 
haps our morals have improved too, at least, we do 
not pretend to be shocked at a little more freedom of 
speeches and situation. Only a few English critics 
felt themselves obliged to shake their heads sadly, and 
deplore gravely the immorality of to-day. Also they 
take themselves far too seriously. So, I was not sur¬ 
prised to read about the poor, innocent, unfortunate 
Miquette, that “ one scene in which an elderly person 
described as a lord explains to a girl of nineteen his 
ethics should be immediately excised.” But the same 
critic did not object to it in the French original, under 
the pretext that “ it is a kind of droit du seigneur 
which French people understand.” Really, really, how 
painful all this is to the French readers of this Sunday 
paper 1 It would be deplorable if it were not so absura. 
Still, this is a singular statement to appear in a criticism 
written in 1907 about a Parisian vaudeville, when one 
thinks that it was to abolish this very droit du seigneur 
among a few other abuses that the French nation have 
torn down one real and many symbolical Bastilles! 
Anyhow, we know now, (a ne se fait pas d Londres. 

We know too, since The Thief has Deen produced 
and criticised, that in England a boy of nineteen is never 
in love with a married woman “ older than himself, in 
any case not a boy as turned out by our public schools 
and universities.” So says the Daily Telegraph. We 
know, Mr. Archer tells us so, that in the same play 
“ it is distressing to note that nobody dreams of_having 
any breakfast.” Therefore this is not real English life 
and M. Bernstein’s adapter has no psychology. We 
know that no English wife would dream of stealing 
sixpence or a piece of lace either on the stage or in 
private life. I wish English critics would not believe 
that all these awful crimes, as described before, are 
common to all French families. I wish they would 
not generaliser so much. M. Bernstein only depicts 
individuals, and rather exceptional ones; if he does not 
show himself in the light of a moralisateur, perhaps it 
is he does not think the stage must be a pulpit. It is 
a pity Mr. Sutro has different ideas. 

We know, at last, that according to English critics 
any adaptation from the French is impossible. Why, 
even the Sunday papers agree to that. Surely it must 
be true. We have read that “ the failure of Miquette 
will tend to annihilate the ridiculous and superannuated 
system of adapting foreign plays,” that “ clouds of bore 
dom weighed on the evening, and forecasted the doom 
of Adaptation.” Is not this declaration a little unkind 
of Mr. Grein, who proves himself an adaptation from 
the Dutch? Never mind, critics will criticise, and 
translators will follow their own way. 

For my part, I believe in free adaptations. If I were 
to arrange, for instance, Le Duel for a London theatre, 
how beautifully should I anglicise it ? I should trans¬ 
form the doctor into a manager, the Duchess into an 


actress, the Catholic priest into a clergyman, so that 
instead of only loving her eternal soul, he would, at 
the same time, be allowed to admire her perishable 
body. Being not a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church he could marry her in the end. Love, selfish¬ 
ness and duty would thus be satisfied. It would be 
ever so much more convincing. More interesting too. 
Then, I would have a few moral speeches and many 
examples of the Duchess’s case shown in a special act 
through the medium of lower sisters in the streets. 
But—but—Good Heavens 1 It sounds like The Chris¬ 
tian —yes—so it is! 

Really, free adaptation is a marvellous invention, 
more marvellous than I ever thought, since I see it 
can change Henri Lavedan into Hall Caine 1 

X. Marcel Boulestin. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Bath Under Beau Nash. By Lewis Melville. (Eve- 
leigh Nash, 15s., net.} 

Mr. Melville has done the right thing. With an 
immense amount ol material, from Corporation 
minutes to personal gossip and scandal, to choose 
from, he has avoided being tedious on the one hand 
or flippant on the other, and has embodied in a hand¬ 
some but not over massive volume an excellent 
account of what Bath rose to be during the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century, and of the causes that 
led to its so rising. For the mere reader there is, as 
there should be in a book of this sort, a good deal to 
skip; but it is a healthy sign of the times that a certain 
amount of pertinent information should be accessible 
without reference to the ponderous old folios and 
quartos in public libraries. There is nothing in the 
modern history of “ municipal enterprise ” to be com¬ 
pared with the story of Beau Nash and what he did 
for Bath. He found it in 1705 in a condition that is 
almost incredible, but no sooner was he elected 
‘‘ M.C.” than he brought about a reformation, and 
in less time than would be thought possible even in 
these days, the city was the resort of all who had any 
pretensions to Being considered fashionable. More 
than this, he twice refused knighthood; in fact, he 
was an administrator for whose likeness in any one 
particular we might search our present-day provincial 
cities in vain. That he was lax in money matters, to 
be sure, has been hinted; but he died poor. 

Mr. Melville’s chief authorities are, of course, Gold¬ 
smith’s “ Life of Nash,” and Anstey’s “ New Bath 
Guide,” both quite forgotten books, which it is good 
to have quoted freely. But there are many others, of 
which a list is given in Appendix III. that is in itself 
a proof that no pains have been spared on the book. 
On one side only Mr. Melville appears to be a little 
weak—namely, with regard to artistic matters. Gains¬ 
borough did not go to Bath till late in Nash’s reign, 
but as his name is mentioned one cannot help wishing 
that some of Thicknesse’s anecdotes of him had been 
quoted, if not discussed. Again, no particulars, are 
given of the portraits which are reproduced as illus¬ 
trations, with the exception of that of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, which is stated to be by Lely, whereas 
it is evidently Kneller’s, with a view of Blenheim in 
the background, which was not built for a quarter of 
a century after Lely was dead. Nor are we told who 
painted Nash’s portrait, which was hung in the Pump 
Room between those of Newton and Pope, thereby 
occasioning some squibs. It is true that.the tendency 
nowadays is to over-illustrate books with portraits, 
but the temptation in such a volume as this might ex¬ 
cusably have been yielded to, and some more and 
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better examples obtained. We can only hope that 
Mr. Melville will be called upon for another edition 
of so sound a piece of work, and will put more pictures 
into it. 

Below the Cataracts. Written and illustrated by 
Walter Tyndale. (Heinemann, .16s. net.) 

This is a guide-book—a very artistic guide-book—and 
a guide-book which has the charm which devotion 
gives. Without committing ourselves to our author’s 
views of life and of light or colour, we can feel very 
vividly the heart that he has thrown into this delight¬ 
ful volume—which, by the way, is written in good 
English and published in good print, with numerous 
and prettily coloured illustrations. As we begin 
to read we recognise our author’s commission 
to write, “ A sympathy with this Egypt (Land of the 
Paradox) and with the simple, profound, impermeable 
life of her dear people.” Perhaps he takes his readers 
too much by the hand; perhaps Egypt is better known 
to his likely readers than he assumes. Perhaps he 
asserts too much an air of revelation. Be that as it 
may we can certainly walk with him through fhese 
narrow streets of old Cairo, and with the help of his 
pretty and graphic pictures know that we are there. 
But before we find ourselves with him there we will 
take issue with the first impressions he forms of 
modern Cairo. 

We love to motor through an Eastern Paris to land 
on foot in little narrow streets which might have been 
trod by Haroun Al-Raschid. No better contrast exists 
except in Rome. Our author has brought us into 
these narrow streets and we see now the copper¬ 
smith, the jeweller, the saddler, the barber, 
beneath their meshrebieh shade, facing shop doors 
and balconies as pretty as their own, and within sight 
(or not) of mosque, minaret, or doorway, or of niche of 
inimitable Arabesque, all outlined against their own 
eternal turquoise sky, but sometimes marred by a little 
ether which turns their setting into a blue opal. All 
this you can see in this book—and feel it too. 

In Cairo, much as we like the outline and picture, 
we feel that it is illustrated in somewhat too high 
a light. Our author’s craftsmen sit in the shade from 
eleven in the morning to three in the afternoon, and 
so do the wiser visitors, and so perhaps few of us 
have seen that direct glare of high sun which 
characterises these pictures. Cairo streets hardly 
stand direct rays. It is rather like adding limelight 
to sun on bathers at Dieppe who bathe a little too 
late. 

Our author takes us up the Nile and lets us see, 
from Luxor, Karnac, the magnificent, the giant of 
old times, the revelation of the eternity of art, and 
of the task that is set to ingenuity to excel the whole- 
souled and enthusiastic toil of strong men. And we 
visit with him Thebes, a city of centuries, of history, 
of the rulers of the world. In this glorious surround¬ 
ing we hail our artist-author’s love of sun. Here are 
no plague spots that need a bathing dress, and the full 
blaze of colour that he gives with such appreciation 
makes us know before we come to them the treasures 
of ancient history which he explains to us with an 
artist’s pen, with humour, and with erudition which 
does not bore. We are taken north again to the Delta, 
to Rosetta, and the change of scene provides readable, 
historical, and contemporary anecdote. But re¬ 
member this is a guide-book—a very luxurious one 
to those going to Egypt, and a well illustrated one 
to those who won’t or can’t go there. To the happy 
former people it will be very interesting, while they 
form their own views. To the equally happy others 
it is a pretty revelation of a country and people un¬ 
familiar to them. Those who want to see a Nile 
dahabieh (as it really is) under full sail should look 
at the picture opposite page 236. 


Across Persia. By E. Crawshay Williams. (Ed. 

Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) 

A History of Western Tibet. By the Rev. A. H. 

Francke, Moravian Missionary. (S. W. Par¬ 
tridge and Co., n.p.) 

Although the past two or three years have given us 
half a score of books dealing more or less directly 
with Persia under modern rule, there is always room 
for well-set-out succinct information about a country 
which is still comparatively unexplored, and has at 
least this peculiarity, that it rarely impresses any two 
travellers in precisely the same way. Mr. Crawshay 
Williams made an interesting trans-Persian trip, start¬ 
ing from Yomut on the Caspian Sea, and traversing 
Barfrush, Tehran, Kum, Kashan, Isfahan, and Shirez, 
quitting the country at Bushire on the Persian Gulf. 
He was thus able to get a good idea of at least one- 
third of the country, and he has set down his experi¬ 
ences and opinions with diligence and insight. He 
has nothing very new to say, but his observations of 
men and manners are fair and just, and the account of 
his wanderings makes interesting reading. The value 
of his book is enhanced by a good map, some excellent 
photographic reproductions, and an index. 

The usefully disinterested work quietly and unosten¬ 
tatiously done in various remote parts of the world by 
the Moravian missionaries is well illustrated by the 
Rev. A. H. Francke’s “ History of Western Tibet,” 
a mysterious and fascinating country of which little 
reliable information has hitherto been known, although 
over fifty years ago General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
wrote the first outline of its history. Since then much 
has been discovered, and, according to the author, 
much more is yet to be rediscovered in the near future. 
In the meantime his little book, which errs, if at all, on 
the side of brevity, gives an interesting account of a 
practically unknown land, full of strange romance, 
yveird fanaticism, and remarkable folk-lore. Within 
the narrow compass of less than a couple of hundred 
pages the work could not have been better done. 

Love-Letters of Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn. 

Edited by Ladbroke Black. (Griffiths, is. net.) 

In this little book Mr. Ladbroke Black has reprinted 
from the Harleian Miscellany the love-letters of Henry 
VIII. to Anne Boleyn; two letters from Anne Boleyn 
to Cardinal Wolsey; her last letter to Henry VIII.; 
and a love-letter from Henry VIII. to Jane Seymour, 
written during his wife’s lifetime and ending in the 
pious hope “ shortly to receive you in these arms.” 
Whitewashing sovereigns accredited with a fair—or 
more than fair—proportion of vices has become a 
fashionable pastime, and already there exists in the 
mind of youth an impression that Henry VIII., far from 
being the Bluebeard he has usually been painted, was 
in reality one of the most moral and God-fearing of 
men. 

Grene grouth the holy, so doth the ivie, 

Thow winter’s blastys blow never so hye. • 

As the Holy grouth grene and never chaungyth hew 

So I am—ever hath bene—unto my lady trew, 

sang the Splendid Widower in “ A Song of Constancy,” 
and Froude, having painted for an astonished world 
a portrait of his own friend as a wife-beater, tried hard 
to prove Henry’s entire sincerity. He was a King, it 
appeared, who was unfortunate—singularly unfortu¬ 
nate, as Mr. Black observes—in his excursions into the 
realm of matrimony. Forced at an early age into an 
incestuous marriage, what wonder his pure soul 
revolted? Anne Boleyn, the goal, as it were, of his 
second excursion, proved to his undying sorrow a 
vicious and immoral woman and a menace to the purity 
of his Court, wherefore he beheaded her. And so on. 
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Finally, having sent Katharine Howard to the block 
for reasons precisely similar to those which were 
responsible for her cousin’s death, he found in 
Katharine Parr his 

perfect woman, nobly planned • 

To warm, to comfort, and command 1 

—and to restore his belief in the fidelity of her sex and 
salve the wounds of his seared and troubled heart. Of 
course, there is another side to the question. It is 
possible that Anne Boleyn, whom Henry, to ensure his 
freedom, accused of misconduct not only with Sir Henry 
Norris, Sir William Brereton, Sir Francis Weston, ana 
Mark Smeton, but also with her brother, Lord Roch- 
ford, never misconducted herself with anyone; and it 
is possible that the majority of men who read these 
letters will, as Mr. Black says, feel inclined to tear 
away the sophistries with which the historian has 
attempted to clothe the character of Henry, and to 
“ dub a wife-murderer this Defender of the Faith, who 
never spared a man in his anger or a woman in his 
lust.” No student of human nature, we think, who 
reads Anne Boleyn’s splendid last letter to her husband, 
reprinted in this volume, will doubt her absolute inno¬ 
cence. Certainly no one who reads the frankly sensual 
desires which Henry, while seeking from “conscien¬ 
tious scruples ” to put away his first wife, expresses 
in the letters he writes to Anne while that wife still 
shares his bed, will any longer doubt how sincere those 
“ conscientious scruples ” were. 


FICTION 

The Listener and Other Stories. By Algernon 
Blackwood. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

In “ The Empty House,” a collection of more or less 
creepy stories with which Mr. Blackwood only lately 
made his first appearance in the bookshops, there were 
signs of something distinctly out of the ordinary run 
of stories of this sort. But for one of them—“ The 
Wood of Death ’’—these signs might not perhaps have 
meant very much; but in the present volume Mr. Black¬ 
wood has gone far towards fulfilling the promise of 
his earlier work, and has given us something that de¬ 
serves more than a passing notice. In fact, he has 
shown that he can embody the results of what is called 
“ Psychical Research ” in an impressive and even 
beautiful story. 

That many of the stories in either volume are crudely 
sensational does not really matter very much. They 
will probably help to sell the book, and for people 
who like shocks of terror they are distinctly to be 
recommended, though Mr. Blackwood is often too 
anxious to explain the psychic motives of his tales, 
and so they lack the quiet horror of such hair-raisers as 
Stevenson's “ Thrawn Janet ” or Lefanu’s “ Through 
a Glass Darkly.” Sometimes, too, they are needlessly 
brutal. But when Mr. Blackwood rises to his full 
height he is likely to be positively spine-chilling. That 
“ The Listener ” should have the first place in this 
volume is a pity, except for the sake of the title, which 
is certainly an attractive one. But the story is not. 
The theme is a good one, but it is crudely worked out, 
and with unnecessary horror. “ Max Hensig,” the 
next, is much better, and is a really powerful story, 
well worked out, though here, to be sure, there is far 
too much explanation of the theme. But in the setting 
of the story, especially in the opening scenes, we begin 
to see the author, and with his vivid account of New 
York we find ourselves settling down to read with 
that pleasure that makes these constant explanations 
seem a little tiresome. True it is that these psychic 
motives are as yet but little known to the general 
public, and at the present time may require to be ex¬ 
plained, but the story does not gain by them. 


It is in the third, “ The Willows,” that Mr. Black¬ 
wood really shows what he is capable of, and in his 
long description of a journey down the Danube in a 
canoe we have a more than delightful piece of writing. 
“We knew all its sounds and voices,” he says, “its 
tumblings and groanings, its unnecessary splashings 
against the bridges; that self-conscious chatter when 
there were hills to look on; the affected dignity oi its 
speech when it passed through the little town, far 
too important to laugh; and all those faint, sweet 
whisperings when the sun caught it fairly in some slow 
curve and poured down upon it till the steam rose. It 
was full of tricks, too, in its early life before the 
great world knew it. There were places in the upper 
reaches among the Swabian forests, when yet the first 
whispers of its destiny had not reached it, where it 
elected to disappear through holes in the ground, to 
appear again on the other side of the porous limestone 
hills and start a new river with another name, leaving, 
too, so little water in its own bed that we had to climb 
out and wade and push the canoe through miles of 
shallows.” By the time the willow wastes are reached 
we are thoroughly in tune with the story, and are left 
at the end of it with a sense of having enjoyed some¬ 
thing really worth reading. 

There is nothing facetious about “ Miss Slumbubble 
and Claustrophobia,” except the lady’s name; and 
unless it be Mr. Blackwood’s artful dodge for pre¬ 
paring a surprise, it might better have been a simpler 
one. It is a charming little story, as well as an 
amusing and sympathetic character sketch. Another 
name that rather grates upon one is “ Jones,” for the 
story of his insanity, “ A Study in Reincarnation,” 
though occasionally rather lurid, is quite a good one, 
and opens up whole worlds of speculation as to what 
may really be the causes of these unfortunate phe¬ 
nomena that we classify under the heading of “ Homi¬ 
cidal Mania.” “ May Day Eve ” is perhaps next to 
“ The Willows ” in point of literary merit, for Mr. 
Blackwood’s imagination leads him into very pleasant 
paths, and he is at his best when he follows the lead, 
and is not intent on proving his theory too strictly. 

The Red Year: A Story of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Tracy. (F. V. White, 6s.) 

“ The Red Year ” puiports to be “ a story of the 
Indian Mutiny”; a “history of the Mutiny” would 
describe it better, for, though the interest of the book 
is centred on one, Frank Malcolm, the ghastly inci¬ 
dents in his career are but history, plain and un¬ 
varnished. The very baldness of some* of the state¬ 
ments serves to emphasise their hideous reality. What 
could be more impressive than the following: “ A few 
tiny mites of children and about a dozen women, who 
had hidden themselves under the corpses of the slain, 
were hunted out and murdered. Some of the children 
were even baited from corner to comer of the com¬ 
pound and chased round a mulsari tree that stood in 
the courtyard, until the ogres tired of the sport and 
hacked their heads in two.” A passage like this speaks 
for itself with more force than a page of lurid detail, 
and, alas! as the author says, “this is history, not 
romance.” 

The White Darkness and Other Stories of the Great 
North-West. By Lawrence Mott. (Heinemann, 
6s.) 

Mr. Mott could not have chosen a better title for his 
book. Each of his sixteen short stories stands out 
upon the cold, drear background of snow, like a scene 
revealed for an instant by the glare of a searchlight, 
to melt again into silent darkness. Very vivid are 
these glimpses of human nature; love, treachery, pas¬ 
sion, a swift blow, then the still, white, overwhelming 
darkness and the episode is over. We have but one 
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fault to find with the construction of these tales: they 
are a little too obvious. Mr. Mott does not yet under¬ 
stand the art of concealment. He takes us into his 
confidence too soon, and we sit and wait for the 
dagger-thrust that we know is coming. In the days of 
three-volume novels it was the custom of the impatient 
to read the third volume first, thus losing all the 
breathless joy of the unexpected. We lose it in these 
tales; the author shows us his third volume beiore we 
are well through the first. Ih spite of this, the stories 
are worth reading. The contrast between the strong 
primitive passions of half-savage humanity and the 
icy stillness of the environment is very skilfully 
emphasised. 

The Malice of the Stars. By E. W. de Gu£rin. 

(John Lane, 6s.) 

There is much that is good in this story and 
a little that is bad. It is written with a charm¬ 
ing humour and a real and sympathetic know¬ 
ledge of, at any rate, womankind, which makes us 
wish the author had used very obvious talents in a 
better cause. The plot is weak and sensational and 
smacks strongly of a serial in a halfpenny paper, and 
even a marked unconventionality of treatment, added 
to the fact that the principal characters are men and 
women, instead of unmitigated villains and adven¬ 
turesses, does not save it from mediocrity. We haVe 
a feeling that the author can do better. 

Dowland Castle. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. 

(John Murray, 6s.) 

There is a pleasant early Victorian atmosphere about 
Lord Iddesleigh’s new novel which can only be 
described, like somebody’s cocoa, as “ grateful and 
comforting.” The date of the story is about i860, 
and it concerns the excitement caused in the noble 
family of Lakesdown by the appearance of a French 
cousin as claimant to the title. The cousin’s claims 
are urged by his future brother-in-law, a French¬ 
man, Colonel de Lussac, who is one of the most 
charming characters in the book. He conducts the 
affair most honourably, and his behaviour compares 
favourably with that of Lord Lakesdown and his 
impassive mother. The only one of the Lakesdown 
family to equal de Lussac in honourable conduct is 
Caroline Dowland, the heroine, whom he ultimately 
marries. In the middle of the trial she dramatically 
hands over some evidence to the opposing side to 
which she feels they are entitled, and in doing this 
rouses the wrath of all her family. It would not be 
fair to give away the denouement, as the book cannot 
be called an exciting one. It is old-fashioned, 
leisurely and placid, and there is no occasion to hurry 
over it. Caroline is a pleasant heroine, and old 
Platts, the faithful keeper, is a well-drawn character. 

The Furnace. By R. Macaulay. (John Murray, 6s.) 

Miss Macaulay has set herself a hard task and has 
carried it through brilliantly. “The Furnace” is a 
delightfully delicate and careful psychological study, 
worked out with a restraint and firmness of touch 
seldom to be found among women writers. She is 
never hysterical or noisy in her desire to be powerful, 
but her work is strong, in the best sense, for all that. 
In other hands her story, dealing as it does with the 
very dregs of society in one of the most depraved 
towns of Italy, would have been unpleasant, probably 
nauseous; but Miss Macaulay has an unerring taste 
which enables her to deal boldly with such material. 
There is no lack of realism in her picture of the 
Crevequers and their disreputable friends; she evades 
nothing, hints at nothing, but her realism is never 
clumsy or offensive. Tommy and his sister Betty are 


an absolutely convincing couple, and the story of their 
relations with the Venables, the inevitable result of 
the contact, and their gradual realisation of their own 
sordid surroundings is told with a rare sympathy and a 
deep understanding. 

Purple Heather: A Story of Exmoor. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. (John Long, 6s.) 

Purple heather has no more to do with this story than 
is involved in an occasional mention of it as a feature 
of the landscape. The book introduces us to a number 
of persons in any of whom it is difficult to take an 
interest, and none of whom is it possible to like. Two 
sisters, who bicker incessantly, with a quite amazing 
lack of breeding; a swearing, drinking squire; his 
sullen wife, who beats a dog to death, and indulges in 
a flirtation which leads (or so one is led to believe) to 
the murder of a woman by her husband; this husband, 
a society man, who comes to dig for treasure on 
Exmoor; his wife, who arrives from London on a 
pouring wet day, to begin living the simple life, wear¬ 
ing a large picture-hat with her travelling dress—all 
these people would leave us cold, were it not that we 
feel a glow of gratitude that we have never met them 
in real life. The hunting element which pervades the 
book, is the most coherent part of the story. 

The Myopes. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (John 
Murray, 6s.) 

Anyone who wishes to study the style of Mr. George 
Meredith ought to read Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new 
novel. Mr. Pickthall has assimilated and reproduced, 
not merely the Meredithian way of using language, but 
the whole Meredithian method of conducting a story. 
That is to say, he does not tell it directly, as Fielding or 
Dickens, or any author in the tradition of Cervantes, 
tells a story. He tells a story indirectly, describes all 
the reflex action that occurred, and leaves the main 
action only a matter of inference from it. But although 
Mr, Pickthall has a quite extraordinary command of 
this new medium and method, there is a general, as well 
as a special, objection to his use of it. The general 
objection is this—that the complete master of it has 
already appeared; is, in fact, its originator in fiction— 
Mr. Meredith. The development of an artistic method 
is at an end when a complete master of it appears. Mr. 
Pickthall’s novel has no justifiable place in English 
literature except as antecedent to the novels of Mr. 
Meredith. This is one of the rare instances in which 
an artistic method has not achieved its perfection tenta¬ 
tively, through a host of minor preparative artists, but 
in the developing work of a single man of genius. And 
so Mr. Pickthall is guilty of a sort of critical blindness 
in attaching himself to a tradition in which no better 
work remains to be done. The other objection is 
special, and is directed against the fact that “ The 
Myopes ” recalls too closely the actual stories and 
characters of Mr. Meredith. It would have been at 

& ult if it had been a quite independent novel in the 
eredithian method. But it is doubly at fault because 
it is not at all independent of Mr. Meredith’s novels. 
Gertrude is a sort of Diana, Maurice is a sort of “ wise 
youth.” The two Cumnors go about with hunting- 
crops to thrash Theodore, just as Robert Armstrong 
goes about in “ Rhoda Fleming.” There are scenes of 
the Swiss hotel and the Italian lakes. But, in spite of 
all the obvious similarities, “ The Myopes ” is not a 
poor book. It interests the critical intelligence by its 
cunning and entire absorption of the style of fiction 
begun by Mr. Meredith. It is curious that the soul of 
one man should lose so little of its qualities or faults 
in passing into the soul of another man. But it 
interests, too, the ordinary intelligence that demands 
simply a good story and can be satisfied without any 
searching into origins. 
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The Measure of Th'e Rule. By Robert Barr. (Con¬ 
stable, 6s.) 

It is somewhat difficult for one trained simply in an 
English public school and university to judge Mr. 
Barr’s latest novel, for it depends, for its main interest, 
principally on the picture given of education in a 
Normal School in America, where men and women 
students are taught side by side. But this, at least, 
can be said, that Mr. Barr’s picture has every appear¬ 
ance of truth, and whether accurate or not—which 
really matters comparatively little—it is undoubtedly 
interesting. Further, his undoubted ability in charac¬ 
ter-drawing enables him to place before us his principal 
personages clearly and as living people. Of two of 
them perhaps the impression left is not quite clear, 
but in both these instances Mr. Barr himself admits 
hesitation and doubt. They do not, however, suffer in 
interest for this reason. On the contrary, when the 
book is finished Henceforth and Brent stand out 
among the most interesting, in spite of the dislike for 
them, which Mr. Barr has made us share with himself. 

From the unfamiliarity of its circumstances—if for 
no other reason—the book is most interesting, and Mr. 
Barr’s well-known humour has lost none of its power. 
The scope is naturally limited, but the picture is so 
complete in itself that its narrowness is forgotten. 

A Bishop’s Plight: A Romance. By Donald Thane. 
(Cardiff Publishing Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Thane has but a very dim notion of how to tell a 
story, how to paint character, how to marshal his inci¬ 
dents; and he has no respect for the probability that a 
great ecclesiastical movement could not be mooted, 
supported, and launched between one Sunday and the 
next. His equipment for the writing of fiction con¬ 
sists solely in his obsession by a burning idea. He is 
earnestly, flamingly convinced that the Church of 
England is in danger, and he gives up his remedy in 
the form of the history of a reactionary movement 
taking its rise in Wales, and culminating in the 
re-union with the Church, not only of the reformers, 
but of all dissenting bodies. Taken as a story about 
incidents, which we are asked to believe might occur, 
the book is absurd. The people are impossible, and 
their impossibility makes the incidents impossible. 
“ People do not do these things.” Taken as the utter¬ 
ance of a passionate conviction and a burning hope, 
the story commands respect. It is redeemed from 
extreme dulness even to interest by this conviction and 
this hope. It is as though a man should write non¬ 
sense with the flaming sword of an angel. 

The Scarlet Cloak. By Audrey De Howen. (Black¬ 
wood, 6s.) 

We believe we are correct in crediting James Rice, 
of that eminent literary firm, Besant and Rice, with 
the supplying of humour to the firm’s books, and also 
with a liberal use of the scissors when his distinguished 
partner fairly got under weigh. The usefulness of a 
partner of this character occurred to us forcibly in 
reading the volume under notice, for we found the 
story frequently perplexed by a quantity of unnecessary 
words, while the dialogue, which only occasionally 
remembers its period, suffers from a solemnity calcu¬ 
lated to stir the irreverent reader to laughter. This is 
the more to be regretted, in that the story itself is of a 
discursive character, the hero of it being only a little 
child at the end of 118 pages. The action begins in 
Scotland in the year 1752, and continues in Virginia, 
at the time of the Rebellion, but we feel that the author 
would have been more at home in writing a modern 
novel. There is, however, a good description of the 


Glasgow of that date, and, allowing for their strange 
manner of speech, the characters carry conviction. The 
book is adorned with three good illustrations by Mr. 
Tom Maxwell. 

Muggins of the Modem Side. By Edmund Francis 
Sellar. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Mr. Sellar gives us a very pleasant and unremarkable 
little book. Muggins, or, to give him his full name, 
Manfred Ulred Gordon, the subject of this biography, 
was himself an unremarkable public-school boy, of 
whose career we really see very little. He played foot¬ 
ball and cricket well enough to get his blue, and de¬ 
veloped a certain proficiency in other games after the 
necessary lamentable failures; he was fond of quoting 
lines of poetry; was “a decent sort of chap in his 
way”; and finally went as a “creeper” to Ceylon. 
Not great achievements these for a hero, and the book 
is, of course, a little “thin”; but it is well and 
brightly written, the author has a sense of humour, and 
the picture of the life of Muggins and his friends is, on 
the whole, remarkably well drawn. General Frobisher 
is somewhat of a stock figure, but many of the charac¬ 
ters, both male and female, who flit through these 
pages are well suggested, and if Mr. Sellar’s novel 
does not excite loud admiration or high praise, there 
is in it nothing to cavil at. 

A Brummagem Button. "By Emily Pearson Finne- 
more. (D. Nutt, 6s.) 

It is no very original story that Mrs. Finnemore has 
told in “ A Brummagem Button.” The case of the 
girl who marries the wrong man under the pressure 
of a cruel step-mother has been treated fully enough 
in recent fiction, and it is to Mrs. Finnemore's credit 
that she has succeeded in making an interesting novel 
out of worn materials. The characters of her hero 
and heroine, John Henry and Mary Meadows, are far 
more original and entertaining than their common¬ 
place names would suggest, while there is a freshness 
about the atmosphere of the book, especially in the 
earlier chapters, which pass in the poorer districts of 
Birmingham, which supplies the interest that the plot 
lacks. At one time, when the heroine was intent on 
flinging herself at her lover in an unconventional 
fashion, we feared the book was going to become un¬ 
fairly tragic; but the sage and amiable John Henry 
proved himself a lover in the right sense of the word, 
and the book ends happily after all. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If the theory recently propounded in The Academy 
that Shakespeare played the title rOle in his own “Julius 
Caesar ” be accepted, another conjecture becomes possible. 

“ Julius Caesar ” first appeared in 1601, “ Hamlet ” in 1602. 
In the latter the following lines occur: 

Pol. I did enact Julius Caesar; I was killed i’ the Capi¬ 
tol ; Brutus killed me. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a 
calf there. 

If the part of Polonius was taken by the author himself, 
these lines—another fairly obvious “ gag ”—could hardly fail 
to raise the expected laugh among the audience. 

It is true that Shakespeare is generally supposed to have 
played the Ghost, and it would have been impossible to double 
the parts, since in the third act the Ghost and the dead Polonius 
are on' the stage together. But the tradition rests upon no 
better authority than that of Rowe, and Rowe was born 
seventy years after the first production of “ Hamlet.” 

That the actor who represented the doting Caesar and the 
doting Adam should also have represented Polonius is not 
inherently improbable. 

A. J. Smallpbice. 

December 19. 
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THE UNITED ARTS CLUB PICTURES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—R eferring to the full report you gave last month of the 
proceedings in the Court of Appeal, when I failed to get pro¬ 
tection for the 195 artists whose pictures, etc., were seized by 
the superior landlords of the club’s premises, your readers 
will be pleased to know that with the assistance of a few kind 
sympathisers and the forbearance of the superior landlords I 
have succeeded in buying back the artists’ property, and the 
works are being returned to the owners free of expense to them. 

I am also glad to say that after December 31st, when the 
Exhibition now being held at the Grafton Galleries ends, the 
club will continue to be carried on at Rumpelmayer’s, in St. 
James’s Street, where excellent premises have been secured for 
the accommodation of members and the holding of exhibi¬ 
tions, concerts, etc., as heretofore. 

F. C. T. Challoner. 

December 19. 


ART CRITICISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In his letter on the consideration of technique in art 
criticism Mr. Rutter omitted to give chapter and verse for his 
quotation from R. A. M. Stevenson, and I have had some little 
trouble in looking it up. I find the extract is from a little 
work on Velasquez, published by Bell & Sons in 1899. This 
work is what a reviewer would call “ an appreciation,” and as 
such it is readable and interesting, as books by enthusiasts 
generally are, however biassed and prejudiced the views of the 
writer may be. But it is not a critical work, and I doubt if it 
pretends to be, the observations on technique being apparently 
framed as an apology for the writer’s references to certain 
technical methods which he considers were adopted by Velas¬ 
quez. There is nothing to prevent a teacher or a writer of 
“ an appreciation ” from dealing in any way he chooses with 
technique, but what has this to do with serious art criticism, 
which is concerned with principles and their application, and 
not with technical methods and their variation ? 

Man in the Street. 

December 17. 


APPRECIATION OF POETRY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your reviewer’s just definition— I had almost said 
defence—of poetry in the Wordsworth article of December 14, 
as opposed to the “ damning advocacy of admirers who do not 
know what is admirable,” reminds me of an instance which 
seems rather “ in evidence.” Years ago, when visiting “ The 
Grave ” in Grasmere Churchyard—a boy worshipper standing, 
probably, bareheaded—a clergyman travelling on the same 
coach with me approached and asked if it was the grave of 
anybody particular. I pointed to the great name, and also 
that of the scarcely less great Dorothy and the lovable Hartley, 
of whom Wordsworth said, “ He would wish to lie with us.” 

“ Ah! ” said he, musing awhile to recall the name. 
“ Wordsworth 1 He wrote ‘ The Pet Lamb, ’ I think. 

To judge by quotations in books and newspapers, as a rule, 
one is distressed to realise what bad poets our great poets are 
at times; but the truth possibly is that it requires genius to 
recognise genius. The next best thing to writing great poetry 
is having the gift to appreciate the greatest. There is much 
utilitarian patronage of poetry, as your reviewer shows, by 
shallow writers who think it clever to understand Browning 
and Meredith, and who quote wooden passages to their own 
damnation. But how seldom any of these—who would define 
poetry as metrical diction, preferably didactic—know anything 
at all of Wordsworth, except the parrot phrases they are com¬ 
pelled to know. -Hence I am inclined to think it is amongst 
the “ poets sown by Nature, yet lacking the accomplishment 
of verse,” that the loving students of his poetry are to be 
found. 

Eastwood Kidson. 

December 20. 


THE OXFORD SLADE PROFESSORSHIP 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he paragraphs in your last number referring to the 
Slade Professorship at Oxford deal with questions of Univer¬ 
sity administration upon which I have no right to speak; but, 
le&t a grave injustice should be perpetuated, I must say at 
once that Dr. Evans has taken no action such as that ascribed 
to him. 

C. J. Holmes, 

Slade Professor of Fine Art, Oxford. 

December 23. 

[We regret that a correspondent, usually well informed, 
should have misinterpreted the facts of this case and thereby 
done some injustice to Dr. Evans. We are glad to have this 
authoritative assurance as to the points at issue.— Ed.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Jameson, E. M. The Pendleton Twins. Frowde & Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. 

Marchant, Bessie. Sisters of Silver Creek. Blackie, 5s. 

Henty, G. A. The Dragon and the Raven. Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
O’Byrne, W. Lorcan. The Falcon King. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
Pickering, Edgar. An Old-time Yarn. Blackie 2s. 

Rossetti, Christina G. Sing-Song. A Nursery-rhyme Book. 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Wild Nature in Picture’s Rhymes and Reasons. By Sir F. 
Carruthers Gould. Lane, 5s. 

Doggy Doggerel. Written by Emily Westrup. Pictured by 
E. Kate Westrup. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

My Book of Brave Men. Blackie, is. 

Tales and Talks about Children. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

Sambo and Susanna. Blackie, 3s. 6d. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. 3s. 6d. 

Our Toy Zoo. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

Johnny Crow’s Party. Drawn by L. Leslie Brooke. Wame, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Amy’s Wonderful "At Home.’’ An A B C story, by W. 

Gurney Benham. Blackie, is. 6d. 

Our Happy Holiday. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

Herbertson, Agnes Grozier. Cap-o’-Yellow. Frowde & Hod- 
der & Stoughton, is. 6d. net. 

Nesbit, E. The Old Nursery Stories. Frowde & Hodder & 
Stoughton, is. 6d. net. 

Browne, Frances. Granny’s Wonderful Chair. Frowde & 
Hodder & Stoughton, is. 6d. net. 

More Nursery Rhymes. Blackie, is. 

The Good Old Nursery Rhymes. Blackie, is. 

The Toy Shop. The Cake Shop. The Sweet Shop. Blackie. 
Cautionary Tales for Children. Nash, 2s. 6d. net. 

Darton, F. J. Harvey. A Wonder Book of Old Romance. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, 6s. 

Twining, Agatha G. A Child’s History of Westminster Abbey. 
Mowbray, 3s. 6d. net. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Milly and Oily. Fisher Unwin, 6s. 
Williams, Archibald. How It Is Made. Nelson, 3s. 6d. 
Everett-Green, Evelyn. Ruth Ravelstan. Nelson, 5s. 

Avery, Harold. Captain Swing. Nelson, 5s. 

DRAMA 

The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Vol. XI. Heine- 
mann, 4s. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Macintyre, D. Sources and Sounds of the English Language. 
Ralph Holland, is. net. 0 0 

New English Reading Books. Books V. and VI. Marshall, 
is. 6d. 

Oxford Modern French Series. Servitude et Grandeur Mili- 
taire. By Alfred de Vigny. Edited by C. L. Freeman. 
The Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Edited by H. ~ 
Hampshire. Bell, is. 
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FICTION 

Kenealy, Arabella. Dr. Smith of Queen Anne Street. Digby, 
Long, 6s. 

Maxwell, H. The Quest of the Crooked. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Herman, Henry. The Silver King’s Vengeance. Digby, 
Long, 6s. 

Wardle, Jane. The Lord of Latimer Street. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Dowland Castle. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. Murray, 6s. 

Onions, Oliver. Admiral Eddy. Murray, 6s. 

Warden, Florence. Lady Anne’s Trustee. White, 6s. 

Vance, Louis Joseph. The Brass Bowl. Grant Richards, 6s. 

Blythe, James. The Irrevocable. Digby, Long, 6s. 

Diehl, Alice M. The Carden of Eden. Digby Long, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. Dollar City. Digby Long, 6s. 

Swallow, Henry J. Love While Ye Maye. Jarrold, 6s. 

Mott, Lawrence. The White Darkness. Heinemann, 6s. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 


DELICIOU8 FOR BREAKFA8T 
It AFTER DINNER. 


&BLUE 


In making uao I— quantity. It bulng so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


The Best Tonic 

For the restoration of energy and vitality'; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im¬ 
paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

(Non-Alooholio.) 

It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep¬ 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 

If your chemist does not hare it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 131 Old Street, London, E. C. 


PUBLISHERS' MEDIA 

THE SPHERE. 

it. Weekly. 

A Litorary Letter by C. K. S. appears escb week. Also List of Books Received 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street. B.C. 

The Beat, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:—■ 

Tht Reviews of Book* end Literary Notea, Full ReeumA of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 

Everywhere. 


What Men are Saying 
What Men are Doing 
What Men are Thinking 

SEE 

PUBLIC OPINION 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENOE. 

EDITED 8 Y PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review, of current thought and activity as they are 
expressed in the world's newspapers, magazines and books, and to put 
on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, political 
and social progress. 


What SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
says of PUBLIC OPINION: 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I cannot fmt congratulate yon on that 
excellent paper, PUBLIC OPINION, which I 
read regularly. You have a journal of great 
Influence and usefulness. 

• Yours truly, 

GILBERT PARKER. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s. 10d„ and to any place Abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 
30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. Specimens 
free on application. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

Inland, 15$. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17$. 6d. post free. 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher </ 
The ACADEMY, 93 Puttee Lane, E.C. 


Th* JANUARY « BOOK MONTHLY” 

8IXPCNOE NET, IS NOW READY. 

IT COMPLETES THE RECORD OF THE YEAR’S * 
NEW BOOKS, HAS INTERESTING GOSSIP AND 
ARTIOLES, AND IS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH OHRISTMAS-BOOK PICTURES, AMONG 
OTHERS. 

THE FEATURE OF THE NUMBER IS A 
SEASONABLE SYMPOSIUM ON JUVENILE 
LITERATURE BY FOURTEEN OF THE BEST- 
KNOWN WRITERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Please send me the Academy for the next- 


months. I enclose remittance value- 


London : 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 
P.S.—Begin the year by subscribing to the " Book Monthly." 


Description _ 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE 

By Emile Faguet. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 12/6 net (Library of 
Literary History.) 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. 

By R. A. Nicholson, M.A. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 12/6 net 
(Library of Literary History.) 

WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna Benneson McMahon. With 64 

_ Illustrations. 5/- net Bound in Vellum, 10/6 net _ 

ROMOLA. By GEORGE.ELIOT. 

A Historically Illustrated Edition. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Guido Biagi. 160 Illustrations. In 2 Volumes. 5/-net each. Bound 
in Vellum, 10/6 net each. 

MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD. 

By W. R. H. Trowbridge. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 32 other 
Illustrations. 15/- net 

A SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

The Life Story of Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples. By Mrs. Bearne. Fully 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. 

By F. W. Hackwood. With 6 Coloured Plates and 32 other full-page 
Illustrations. 10/6 net 



BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS 
OF TO-DAY. 

By Haji A. Browne. With Frontispiece. 10/6 net _ 

MEMORIALS OF THOMAS DAVIDSON THE 
WANDERING SCHOLAR. 

Collected and Edited by William Knight ■ 7/6 net 
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